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PREFACE 


An Encyclopaedia serves as an important reference work and 
a source of information mirroring the state of art in the 
concerned area of knowledge. Such a work proves to be 
immensely useful to professionals working in the field and 
also for the research scholars. It can also be useful for the 
general public who desires information on how the system is 
functioning. The Encyclopaedia of Indian Education fulfills 
this need in the Indian context. It represents the first major 
attempt to present an up-to-date overview of educational 
policies and practices, institutional arrangements and different 
projects being implemented in India. 


Need for an Encyclopaedia of Indian Education 


India has one of the largest educational systems in the world. 
More than 173 million of its children and youth are enrolled in 
its formal institutions; an equal number is covered by non- 
formal educational arrangement. Educational institutions of 
various kinds and levels—schools, colleges, universities, 
training institutions, research establishments, special purpose 
institutions—constitute the system. They are manned by five 
million professionals with varying degrees and kinds of 
specialised educational skills and competencies. 

Apart from its sheer size, the Indian education system, 
displays a great deal of variety, diversity and richness. In a 
way, it reflects the socio-economic and cultural diversities 
that are so characteristic of India. The system has grown in 
size and now serves a much larger number of students and 
communities than was the case when India gained 
Independence in 1947. The system has in its fold more than 30 
state education systems, each while conforming to the basic 
national pattern, is characterised by a certain degree of 
uniqueness and autonomy. While adherence to basic values 
derived from the common cultural heritage and contemporary 
socio-politico-economic concerns constitutes the binding 
thread of unity and commonality, state education systems 
mirror the Indian ethos in their own specific way. Education in 
India, is not entirely a governmental affair. Indian education is 
characterised as much by its non-governmental, voluntary, 
private institutions—religious and non-religious—as it is by 
institutions established and managed by the government. 
Active and large scale involvement of non-governmental 
organisations provides the system with flexibility and capacity 
to adjust and change when the need arises, apart from 
promoting intimate concern of communities with educational 
development. 

Indian education like its civilisation, is also one of the oldest 
in the world. Its long history spans more than four millennia. 


During this long journey through different historical periods, 
Indian education has responded to challenges and reflected 
socio-cultural influences of the times leading to the evolution 
of contemporary Indian education. The development of 
modern Indian education has to be seen in the light of this 
long historical march. 

While India has adopted universally available models of 
education, it has in its own way, made significant contribution 
to educational theory and practice as it has done in the fields 
of philosophy, religion and the arts. Indian educational heritage 
is rich and comprises indigenous contribution in the form of 
educational concepts, principles and practices. In sum, Indian 
education, looked at from the point of its size, richness and 
diversity of prevailing educational practices, long historical 
evolution and distinctive contribution to educational theory 
and practice, provides substantial scope for scholarly study. 

In the context of the vast fund of accumulated knowledge 
available on different aspects of Indian education, theoretical 
and practical, past and present, there was a need to present its 
various facets in a systematically organised manner so that it 
could be a convenient source of information for all those who 
are concerned with and/or interested in Indian education and 
its march through centuries. Although publications on 
different facets of education in India are available, there exists 
no single source dealing with Indian education in its totality 
which can provide informatton at one-place.of its different 
dimensions. This Encyclopaedia of Indian Æducation is 
expected to fill this gap. 


Purpose of the Encyclopaedia 


Essentially, Encyclopaedias serve as source of knowledge and 
information. Encyclopaedia of Indian Education, 
accordingly, has been planned to serve as a convenient source 
of knowledge and information on a wide range of topics of 
common concern in Indian education. It seeks to provide a 
historical perspective of how education in India has grown 
over the years and its present status. The Encyclopaedia 
was planned as a work of reference for use by scholars, 
students and practitioners of education and lay readers 
interested in knowing the what, how and why of different 
aspects of Indian education. 


Scope 
The Encyclopaedia deals with education generally and not in 


depth with any particular stage (e.g., higher education, 
technical education) or sub-disciplines (e.g., educational 
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technology, educational evaluation). It deals virtually with all 
aspects of education—major themes, stages, institutions, 
practices and concerns. Education itself is looked upon both 
as a social system comprising institutions and processes as 
well as a distinct area of knowledge in its own right meriting 
intellectual analysis and reflection. Further, different aspects 
of education are discussed with specific reference to Indian 
socio-cultural context. 

The use of ‘Indian education’ as a nomenclature needs 
some elaboration. By Indian education we refer not only to its 
current state but also to distinctly indigenous achievement in 
educational thinking and practice. Further, although Indian 
education has adopted universal concepts and practices, their 
operationalisation in the Indian context, has given them a 
distinct Indian colour. Basic education and semester system, 
for example, have come to acquire their own distinct meanings 
in the Indian educational context. 

Indian education has a temporal, spatial and cultural 
context. It deals with education as it has grown and is currently 
functioning—its objectives, processes, institutional practices 
and educational thinking and practices and their adaptation 
based on both a universal view of education and the Indian 
cultural tradition. 

Viewed in this perspective, Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Education should serve as a comprehensive reference work, 
covering major landmarks in the history of education in India, 
significant innovations and experiments attempted in different 
parts of the country, contributions made by some innovative 
institutions and educationists, development of various sectors 
of education, research contribution of Indian scholars on 
various aspects of education, description of educational 
systems of the different states and so on. The content of the 
Encyclopaedia has been determined largely by the guiding 
principle of country specificity rather than the universality of 
educational thought and practice. This does not, however, 
imply that developments in Indian education are discussed in 
isolation of global perspectives. There are a number of aspects 
of education which have such a universal sweep about them 
that they may not have any element specific to Indian situation. 
For example, variability, correlation, experimental methods, 
interview schedules, etc., have almost similar treatment in any 
Encyclopaedia irrespective of the socio-cultural contexts in 
which they are applied. No useful purpose can be served by 
including such culturally neutral items in the proposed work 
which is country specific. 


Content and Organisation 


On the basis of a careful scrutiny of various Encyclopaedias 
presently available and a glance at the educational literature 
and scenario in India, it was felt that the Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Education should include entries on: 


(i) Educational Themes 
(ii) Educational Institutions and Organisations 


(ii) Educational Projects and Schemes 
(iv) Systems of Education in different states 
(v) Distinctly Indian Concepts in Education 


Regarding the organisation of content, one could identify 
two types of practices in vogue. According to one practice all 
content themes (entries) of varying length are arranged in an 
alphabetical order. The other practice is to divide content into 
broad (major) themes first and then organise the entries falling 
under them alphabetically. Paul Monroe’s Encyclopaedia, 
Deithton’s Encyclopaedia of Education and the International 
Encyclopaedia of Education have followed the first type of 
organisation while Teachers Encyclopaedia and Educators 
Encyclopaedia have followed the second type. It was decided 
that Encyclopaedia of Indian Education would present the 
entire content in the form of alphabetically arranged entries. 


Thematic Entries 


Thematic entries constitute the most important category; bulk 
of the entries in the Encyclopaedia is of this type. This 
category is broad enough to encompass the entire spectrum 
of education. Entries relate to goals and major concerns of 
education: educational planning; administration and financing; 
policy formulation and legislation; history, sociology and 
philosophy of education; different stages of education, 
including professional and technical education; education for 
special groups like the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
women and children with special needs; measurement and 
evaluation; teachers, teaching and teacher education; 
educational research and innovations; etc. The presentations 
are of varying length depending upon the breadth or 
narrowness of the theme under consideration. Although some 
guidelines were given, considerable latitude was allowed to 
authors as to the length of the entry, treatment given to the 
theme, etc. 


Selection of items that are significant and the decision on 
their status—whether they should be treated independently 
and exclusively or be subsumed under a wider topic—poses a 
major challenge in the preparation of an Encyclopaedia. 
Evaluative judgements are involved in this process and one 
cannot escape from them. For example, the role of Committees 
and Commissions on Education and Acts adopted by the 
Parliament of India or State Legislatures in the evolution of 
educational policies can hardly be disputed. Naturally, they 
deserved to be adequately presented in the Encyclopaedia. 
There will always be readers who would be looking for a ready, 
single source of reference to help them with, for example, the 
salient features or recommendations of the Sargent Plan, 
Secondary Education Commission, Education Commission or 
the 1968 Policy Resolution. Yet, it is not a feasible proposition 
to include even the main thrusts of the recommendations of 
all of them and treat them in complete detail. Instead of 


separate entries on different Commissions, it was decided to 
treat them under one overarching theme ‘Commissions on 
Education’. Similarly, different bills, acts, reports are covered 
in a single entry on ‘Educational Legislation’. Committees, 
working groups, expert groups, etc., appointed by central and 
the state governments from time to time to study specific issues 
are so numerous that it would never be meaningful in an 
encyclopaedia to treat each of them as a separate entry. All 
important committees have therefore, been discussed in one 
Entry titled “Committees on Education’. References have also 
been made to the committees and commissions in relevant 
thematic entries. 

A similar difficulty was confronted with in dealing with the 
contributions made by individual educational thinkers and 
practitioners to theory and practice of education. Their 
contribution needed to be properly highlighted. The question 
however, was as to whose entry should be selected and whose 
entry could be ignored. It was, decided that contributions 
made by individuals be highlighted not under entries bearing 
the names of concerned individuals but under relevant 
thematic entries and/or with reference to institutions 
established by them or associated with them as well as the 
ideas propounded by them. However, exception has been made 
in the case of a few whose contribution has been significant 
such as Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Swami 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, J. Krishnamurti. Their 
contribution to development of educational thought and 
practice has been unique, innovative, well-recognised and 
widely acclaimed. Their thinking has in many ways represented 
a departure from the usual perception of what education should 
achieve and how it should be organised. 

Although universal concepts as such do not admit the 
possibility of country specific treatment, there are many 
themes, particularly drawn from psychology which have been 
the subject of investigation in India also. Entries on these 
themes include the subject matter drawn from sources outside 
India along with contribution made by Indian research 
scholars. 


Institutions, Organisations and Associations 


Institutions, organisations and associations play an important 
role in the progress of education in any country. The number 
of such organisations in India runs into thousands; obviously 
it was not possible to include all of them in the Encyclopaedia. 
A limited number of institutions, particularly those which had 
some sort of uniqueness, have been selected. Most of them 
represent such institutional categories as State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training, District Institutes of 
Education and Training, Kendriya Vidyalayas, Navodaya 
Vidyalayas, Demonstration Schools, Regional Institutes of 
Education, Rural Institutes, Women’s Universities, etc. 
Institutions belonging to a particular category have been dealt 
with at one place under an umbrella title; for example, “Women’s 
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Universities’ is the title of an entry which discusses the 
concept, purpose, functions, etc., of universities which have 
been established to meet specifically the educational needs 
of women. In addition such an entry also includes the 
description of the role of significant individual institutions. 
An exception however, has been made for an exclusive 
treatment of those pioneering institutions which have made 
highly significant contribution to educational development. 
Moreover, only existing institutions have been considered; 
earlier institutions have been dealt with in the entry in relation 
to the successor institutions, if any. 


Projects/Schemes/Experiments/Innovations 


India has witnessed sizeable activity in education especially 
after it attained independence and initiated the process of 
socio-economic planning. Various schemes and projects 
pertaining to different stages and sectors of education have 
been launched throughout the country by the central and 
state governments with a view to realising educational goals 
and specified targets in different sectors of education. An 
important characteristic of most of these has been their 
relationship with the overall effort at socio-economic 
development. In addition to government effort, initiatives for 
educational innovation and experimentation have been 
undertaken by voluntary organisations and institutions. The 
description of these different kinds of projects, schemes, 
experiments and innovations, especially success stories, it 
was felt, would be very useful for educational planners, 
practitioners and administrators. However, for want of space, 
all projects, schemes, etc., could not be given a separate treat- 
ment in the Encyclopaedia; therefore, references have been 
made to them in relevant thematic entries. For example, schemes, 
innovations, etc., relating to elementary education or adult 
education find a mention in the relevant thematic entry. 


State Systems of Education 


India is a country of continental dimensions and is presently 
divided into 28 states and 7 union territories. Although 
education has been included in the Concurrent List of the 
Constitution enabling both the central and state governments 
to enact legislation on education, in practice, education 
virtually remains a state subject. Moreover, decentralisation 
of decision-making and management is the guiding principle 
of contemporary educational policy, the latter allowing 
considerable scope for innovation and experimentation in 
relation to local needs and cultural contexts. The school 
systems in states and union territories do not have uniform 
curricula although, over the years, the work of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training and the adoption 
of a uniform pattern of school education, has led to a more or 
less uniform scheme of studies. The National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education, 2000 (NCFSE, 2000) which 
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is in the form of guidelines, stipulates adherence to a common 
core of learning with a great deal of flexibility built into actual 
curriculum implementation. Thus, diversity rather than 
uniformity characterises various educational practices in the 
states. Further, the level of educational development and 
progress varies from state to state making the educational 
situation quite complex. It was, therefore, considered desirable 
to include in the Encyclopaedia a separate category of entries 
describing the current educational scene in different states in 
the backdrop of national concerns and imperatives. Educational 
scenario in a particular state has been reflected in a 
comprehensive article with sub-sections dealing with different 
sectors of education. 


Distinctly Indian Concepts/Themes in Education 


India’s tradition of educational thinking dating from the Vedic 
times is rich as well as diverse. The literature on education, 
especially that dealing with ancient and medieval periods of 
Indian history abounds in concepts and ideas that are native 
to the Indian soil and can be understood properly only against 
socio/historic-cultural perspective. Examples of such 
concepts relating to ancient Indian education include, thought 
and practice among others Buddhi, Adhyayana, Samskar, 
Guru, Karma, etc. Similarly, many distinctly Indian educational 
arrangements existed during the medieval and early British 
periods like Maktab, Madrasa, basic education. Entries on 
these are subsumed in the discussion on concepts which are 
distinctly Indian. 


Process of Developing the Encyclopaedia 


To achieve the objective of developing an Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Education, the NCERT initiated a mammoth project in 
1999. A project coordination team was formed in the 
Department of Teacher Education and Extension to deal with 
academic and organisational aspects of the project. To provide 
direction to the project, an Advisory Committee was 
constituted, comprising senior educationists and faculty of 
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the NCERT. The Committee provided valuable guidance and 
advice throughout the process of the development of the 
Encyclopaedia. 

For editing different entries a specific editorial policy was 
worked out. Subsequently an Editorial Board constituted 
comprising experts from various specialised fields was 
constituted. Each entry were edited in several rounds of the 
Editorial Board meetings. 

In spite of our best efforts, the targeted number of entries 
could not be received. The present Encyclopaedia comprises 
301 entries. The effort for expansion and enlargement of 
Encyclopaedia will continue in the years to come. We would, 
therefore, appreciate receiving suggestions which will enhance 
the value of our effort in future. 
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ARTICLE 51A 


Fundamental Duties — It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and institutions, the 
National Flag and the National Anthem; - 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired our national 
struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integrity of India; 
to defend the country and render national service when called upon to 
do so; 

(e) to promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst all 
the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional or 
sectional diverstities; to renounce practices derogatory to the dignity 
of women; 
to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 
to protect and improve the natural environment including forests, lakes, 
rivers, wildlife and to have compassion for living creatures; 
to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry and 
reform; 


to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 


to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of endeavour 
and achievement. 

who is a parent or guardian to provide opportunities for education to 
his child or, as the case may be, ward between the age of six and 
fourteen years. 
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LAKSHADWEEP, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


E.P. Attakoya 


Lakshadweep constitutes the smallest Union Territory of India. 
It comprises coral islands and reefs lying scattered in the 
Arabian Sea about 200 to 300 kilometers off the west coast of 
Kerala between 8° and 12° north latitude and 71° and 74° east 
longitude. Out of the 36 islands, 11 islands are inhabited and 
25 uninhabited. The inhabitants of this territory are Muslims 
by religion and classified as Scheduled Tribes. 

The population of Lakshadweep was 40,249 in 1981. It 
increased to 51,707 in 1991. The decennial growth rate of 
population 1981-1991 was 28.47 per cent. The density of 
population in 1991 was 1,616 persons per sq km. The sex ratio 
in 1991 was 943 females per 1,000 males. The literacy rate 
(excluding children in the age group 0-6) was 81.78 per cent in 
1991. According to the report of the standing committee of 
experts on population projections (October bs be the estimated 
population would be 65,200 in 2000. 

Prior to independence, these islands were administered by 
the British government. During the British rule, formal 
education was first started at Amini, Kavaratti, Andrott, 
Kalpeni, Minicoy and Agatti. Enrolment in these institutions 
steadily declined with the result in Kalpeni most of the 
institutions ceased to excite by 1884. Though measures were 
taken to revive these schools with the introduction of ‘Koran’ 
along with other subjects, they could not achieve the expected 
progress. 


PHYSICAL TARGET AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


At the time of the constitution of these islands into a Union 
Territory in 1956, there were 9 lower primary schools with 28 
teachers (untrained island teachers and re-employment 
pensioners) with an enrolment of 1,521. The teacher-pupil 
ratio during the above period was 1:54. 

The efforts made by the department during the five year 
plans and the operational plans brought changes in the field 
of education. New schools were opened in the islands and 
sufficient number of teachers were appointed. In 1999, there 
were 43 educational institutions in Lakshadweep. They 
included: 


Nursery Schools 
JB Schools N 
SB Schools = 
High Schools Š 
Junior Colleges (Pre-degree) = 


WS por 
= 
NoRvow 


There are no private schools in Lakshadweep. The 
enrolment level reached to 17,087 and number of teachers 
increased to 809 in 1999-2000. Decennial growth rate of 
enrolment in 1990-2000 was 19.21 per cent. 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Nursery schools are functioning in all the inhabited islands 
except Bitra. There were 1,306 students studying in these 
institutions during the year 1999-2000. The teacher-pupil ratio 
was 1:48 during the same period. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


There were 23 institutions with an enrolment of 11,438 students 
during the year 1999-2000; 1,743 students were studying in 
English-medium classes under the CBSE/Kerala pattern of 
education. 


SECONDARY/SENIOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There is one high school each in every island except Bitra, the 
total enrolment being 3,581. Out of these 435 students were 
studying in English-medium classes under the CBSE/Kerala 
pattern of education. The CBSE pattern of education has 
been introduced in two islands viz., Kavaratti and Minicoy. 
Vocational classes, namely typing, coir spinning and fisheries 
technology were also continued during 1999-2000. 


UNIVERSITY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are two junior colleges (pre-degree), one each at Kadmat 
and Andrott. The enrolment of students was 762 during 1999- 
2000 and the teacher-pupil ratio was 1:22. After completion of 
pre-degree course, students are sent to the mainland for higher 
education. The number of students studying in the mainland 
institution was 830 of which 105 were day-scholars. 


SOCIAL AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 


There are 74 Anganwadi centres, 12 Balwadis and One Central 
Library and a reading room-cum-library in all the islands. Under 
the Department of Social Justice Empowerment and Culture, 
Mahilasamajams and youth clubs have been established in all 
the islands. 
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FINANCIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Development of education attained greater momentum during 
the Five Year Plan 1980-85. The outlay and expenditure during 
the plan was Rs 150.00 lakhs and Rs 236.59 lakhs respectively. 
The efforts and the enthusiasm of the department made the 
aspiring students acquire more academic qualification and 
attain maximum enrolment in educational institutions. 


Table 


During 1999-2000, the approved outlay under plan in respect 
of education and sports and youth services was Rs 362.18 
and Rs 52.68 lakhs respectively. Out of the allocation the 
department has incurred an amount of Rs 333.19 lakhs under 
General Education and Rs 49.02 lakhs under Sports and Youth 
Services during the year 1999-2000. 

The tables below indicate the development of education: 


1 


Number of Institutions in Lakshadweep 


Particulars 


Nursery 
Junior Basic School 
Senior Basic School 
High School 

Junior College 
Total 


Table 


199] 


9 

19 

4 

9 

2 

43 

1981 1991 
7,074 8,237 
5,235 6,773 
12,309 15,010 
3 


Teacher Strength 


1971 1981 1991 
aMi 

273 348 524 

29 151 211 

302 499 735 

Table 4 
Literacy Rate in Lakshadweep 

1961 1971 1981 1991 

Male 25.59 35.80 56.48 65.24 90.18 
Female 5.30 10.80 30.86 44.65 72.89 
Total 15.23 23.27 43.66 55.07 81.78 

Table 5 


Institution-wise Enrolment and Teachers’ Strength 1999-2000 


Particulars No. of Enrolment Teachers 

Institutions Boys Girls Female Total 
Jr. College 2 468 294 1 36 
High School 9 3,892 2,986 93 382 
Sr. Basic School 4 951 1,317 53 113 
Jr. Basic School 19 3,247 2,626 90 251 
Nursery 9 651 655 27 27 
Total 43 9,209 7,878 264 809 


LANGUAGE POLICY 


E. Annamalai 


Education is imparted through the medium of language. The 
choice of the language which is used as the medium of 
education is an important policy issue in education. It is 
obvious that the learner must know the language used as the 
medium of instruction and so teaching that language as a 
subject becomes part of the medium policy. The variety of 
that language that must be used in textbooks and in classrooms 
is a related policy issue. Another policy issue is the number of 
languages in addition to the medium language that must be 
taught and the pedagogical and cultural-political objectives 
of teaching them. Language policy in education concerns thus 
the decisions about language choice in education with regard 
to the language as the medium and as a subject. The decisions 
on language choice are motivated by the goals of education 
and its content, which are set by the elite of the society. 

When education was a decentralised social practice before 
the modern period and was not under the control of the state, 
decisions on language choice were taken by teachers who 
were conditioned, if not controlled, by the social system of 
their time. During the long period of Brahmanic education, the 
content of education was designed to achieve the goals of 
philosophical understanding of life, of learning religious 
practices and of knowing science to aid these pursuits. Sanskrit 
was chosen to be the language taught and the medium of 
teaching. Though Buddhists and Jains chose Pali and Prakrit 
respectively in contest of Sanskrit for education of their 
followers in the beginning, they switched to Sanskrit later. 
During the Mughal period, Persian played a role similar to 
Sanskrit, but religious education was in Arabic in the case of 
Muslims. In medieval period before the vernaculars that 
emerged into languages were used to give ‘utilitarian’ 
education to the landed and trading people, whose content 
was basic literacy, account keeping and religious literature 
read and recited in daily life (Shahidullah, 1987). In the Tamil- 
speaking region of the south, classical Tamil was the language 
of education, whose content was literature and grammar, and 
later philosophy. Sanskrit was a language learnt as a subject. 
Sanskrit continued to be used as the medium of education in 
all periods and regions for specific groups of people and 
specific kinds of subjects. 

Language use in education in the pre-colonial period was 
diverse across regions and social groups and it changed in 
relation to the socio-political conditions and the purpose of 
learning. There was a significant change in policy making 


during the colonial period: the policy was politically debated 
between the elite of the ruling and ruled classes. This relates 
to the fact that education came under the explicit control of 
the state in order to steer it to serve its interests. The British 
government declared its assumption of responsibility for 
education through its renewed charter to the East India 
Company in 1813. This provided scope for the interests of the 
elite of the ruling and ruling classes to diverge. The public 
debate on language policy in education, known as the 
Anglicist vs. Orientalist controversy, was essentially about 
the choice between classical languages, Sanskrit and 
Persian on one hand and the modern language, English on the 
other to be used as medium and subjects. Language choice 
became a public debate because the chosen language 
would get political and financial support of the government. 
The voice in support of the vernacular languages was 
subdued and was subsumed under the Orientalist position 
(Annamalai, 1994). 

The choice was finally made in favour of English based on 
the minutes of Thomas Macaulay, which made the purpose of 
education clear: to create a cadre of people to be co-opted 
into the colonial administration, who will be loyal to the colonial 
rulers by acquiring values, knowledge and skills from European 
science, social thought and literature. This cadre was to be 
small in order to contain government expenditure on education 
and disaffection among the people that might arise from the 
lack of universal employment. This cadre would constitute 
the native elite who would transmit European values and 
knowledge to the masses through vernaculars (Sharma, 1976). 
Traditional missionary education also shifted gradually to the 
medium of English in response to its popular demand fuelled 
by material gains. Classical and vernacular languages were 
taught as languages and there was choice between them for 
students. 

The government control over education increased over 
time in the name of ensuring quality and uniform standard. 
Local initiatives in the content of education, including the 
languages taught as subjects that manifested in village and 
missionary schools, were lost. Administering education was 
centralised and bureaucratised and decisions regarding policy 
were taken in the capitals. Policy decisions were extended 
beyond medium and content of education to prescriptions of 
textbooks and form of examination. This extension promoted 
greater uniformity in language choice in education. 
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The ideology of political freedom and cultural development 
through native languages led the provincial governments 
during ‘diarchy’ in the twenties and thirties to introduce the 
modern Indian languages as the medium of education in 
schools, while English was taught as a subject. Since the 
provinces were multilingual, there were more than one medium 
available in each province and students had a choice, which 
was normally in favour of their mother tongue provided it had 
the capability to become a medium in terms, for instance, of a 
suitable vocabulary and script. English medium continued 
schools, which were patronised by the elite. All schools offered 
choice to learn languages other than English and mother 
tongue and they included classical languages like Sanskrit 
and Persian, European languages like French and other 
modern Indian languages. The policy made possible for 
students to learn three languages and this continued after 
independence (Nurullah and Naik, 1943). 

To realise the goal of building a nation out of the former 
colony, national integration and national development became 
important goals of education. The democratic polity gave 
space for linguistic minorities. The constitution mandated 
primary education for all to be achieved within a time frame 
and through an amendment (8th in 1956) directed the states to 
give under certain conditions the choice of their mother tongue 
to linguistic minorities as the medium and as a subject in 
primary education. The linguistic reorganisation of the states in 
the fifties changed the linguistic composition of the states from 
the earlier provinces and princely states and made one language 
the majority language. The states, nevertheless, remained multi- 
lingual with many minority languages. These political changes 
called for a reformulation of the language policy in education. 

With regard to the medium, there was a shift in policy in 
allowing a state to give preference to its official language, 
which was often the majority language. The medium of 
education was linked to the medium of administration and it 
gave weightage to the majority language. Another shift in the 
policy was to extend the decision on medium to tertiary 
education. The policy of using the official state language as 
the medium of education is generally enforced in secondary 
schools run or aided by the government. Schools run by 
private bodies and governed by the Central Board of Education 
have a choice and many choose English to be the medium. 
The implementation of the medium policy is tied to 
government's monetary control of schools, which allows on 
fee-paying basis, parallel English medium (and to a limited 
extent, mostly in Central Schools, Hindi medium) outside 
government control. The policy allows the medium of the 
minority languages, especially in primary education, in schools 
run by minority institutions as well as the government. Thus 
there is multiplicity of languages as the medium of education 
across states and within states. 

Regarding the languages to be taught, the number was 
minimally fixed to be three, teaching of which will begin at 
different stages in the school system and will have different 


curricular goals. This policy known as Three-Language 
Formula stipulates that the three languages that must be 
included in the choice of languages are the regional language 
(generally the official language of the state), Hindi and English 
(the two official languages of the Union). Since the first and 
the third of these languages will be the same for students in 
the Hindi region, their choice must have a modern Indian 
language (preferably a south Indian language to promote 
national integration) instead of Hindi as the third language. 
The policy itself determines the choice of languages, which 
ensures uniformity of choice in the country and inclusion of 
official languages. It keeps out of the minimum of three 
languages the classical language and the mother tongue (of 
minorities) that is different from the regional language. 

The actual language choice by students deviates from the 
ideal of this policy. The modifications to this policy to 
accommodate the classical language and the minority mother 
tongue differ between states. To reconcile the dissonance of 
this policy with the constitutional directive regarding the use 
of minority mother tongue in primary education, bilingual 
education is one policy modification but it did not go beyond 
experimentation with some tribal mother tongues. The policy 
modifications have been by and large staggering and 
aportioning the period of teaching the minority mother tongue 
and the regional language in the 10 years of schooling and 
giving concessions to minority language students for learning 
the regional language. The policy question in other words is 
when minority language students are required to choose the 
regional language how are they compensated for having to 
learn four languages (Annamalai, 1998). 

A related policy question about the second language being 
English is when its choice is made available to a student. 
States differ in their decision and some offer it from class one. 
With regard to the third language, two states (Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry) do not offer it at all as a policy. The Hindi states, 
though they accept in principle the offering of a selected 
number of modern Indian languages for choice as the third 
language, lack motivation in its implementation; a large number 
of students choose the classical language, Sanskrit. 

The hiatus between the policy formulated by the govern- 
ment and its actual realisation by the people is very pronounced 
in the medium of education. The public preference for English 
medium is motivated by the kind of economic development in 
the country (and in the world) that puts premium on the 
knowledge of English and by the popular belief that 
competence in English can be obtained optimally through its 
use as the medium of instruction. The public resistance to 
language policy points out that the policy must provide for 
removing popular misconceptions about language pedagogy 
and for improving the methods of language teaching. The 
policy failure also demonstrates that language policy in 
education cannot be independent of, and remain unaffected 
by, policies in other domains like economics, science and 
culture. 


The instruments of language policy implementation are with 
both the central government and state governments, as 
education is a subject in the Concurrent List in the constitution 
that specifies jurisdiction. The central government’s role lies 
primarily in making policy framework and guidelines. They are 
implemented with or without modification by state 
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governments, which control most schools in the country. The 
elected bodies at lower levels of governance like district, taluk 
and gram panchayats do not have a role to play in making or 
modifying the policy to suit local linguistic and other 
conditions and needs. Making language policy in education 
is acentralised and top-to-bottom activity in multilingual India. 
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LEARNERS’ ATTAINMENT 


Avtar Singh 


INTRODUCTION 


Basic education is intended to meet basic learning needs, More 
precisely it refers to education intended to develop the 3 Rs 
and basic life skills necessary for children to survive, to 
improve the quality of their life and to continue learning for 
their betterment. During early education, developments in the 
domains of literacy, numeracy and life skills take place through 
acquisition of basic learning competencies (BLC). These 
competencies represent levels of learning in a particular subject 
comprising basic knowledge, understanding, skills, abilities, 
interests, attitudes and values which are essential to be acquired 
at the end of a particular stage or standard of education, 

A large number of programmes and schemes have been 
initiated both by the union and state governments to realise 
the goal of the universalisation of primary education in the 
country. This has led to the setting up of a large number of 
institutions with emphasis on universal enrolment, universal 
retention and universal achievement. The quantitative 
expansion seems to have overshadowed the quality of 
education. Though there are a number of factors which 
determine the quality of education, the most vital one that 
attracts the attention of one and all is the level of attainment. 
Analysis of students’ results continue to reflect a low level of 
achievement. These levels of achievement for any nation are 
so important that they need to be known periodically to keep 
a tab on the general health of the education system. Such an 
exercise warrants the conduct of periodical achievement 
Surveys at different stages of school education. 

Providing access to and improving quality in education is 
a challenge before educators in major parts of the world. This 
was also a major concern expressed in the World Conference 
on Education for All held at Jomtein, Thailand, in March, 1990. 
The recommendations of the conference is a landmark for the 
Promotion of greater access and better quality in basic 
education worldwide. The attainment of ‘Education of Quality 
for All’ requires the focus on learning acquisition and outcome 
and not exclusively upon enrolment and completion of 
certification requirements. Active and participatory 
approaches are particularly valuable in assuring learning 
acquisition and allowing learners to reach their fullest potential. 
Itis, therefore, necessary to define acceptable levels of learning 
acquisition for educational Programmes and to improve and 
apply system of assessing learning achievement. 


Consequently, a joint UNESCO-UNICEF project 
‘Monitoring Learning Achievement (MLA)’ was launched in 
1992 in phased manner in 60 countries worldwide. India was 
not covered under the MLA project. Its objective was to 
improve the quality and quantity of education offered in a 
equitable and effective manner besides promoting ‘Monitoring 
Culture’ which will keep the learner at the centre of all 
educational initiatives. 

The monitoring project has a special and deliberate focus 
on minimum basic learning competencies (BLCs) in the 
domains of literacy, numeracy and life skills. The BLCs 
represent the level of learning in a particular subject comprising 
basic knowledge, understanding, skills, abilities, interests, 
attitudes and values which are considered minimum but 
essential for all students to acquire at the end of a particular 
stage. These can be regarded as attainable targets below 
which learning competencies are not sustainable. 

In the post-independence era, quantitative expansion has 
taken place in terms of number of educational institutions, 
enrolment in institutions and number of teachers in all sectors 
of Indian education. Simultaneously efforts have also been 
made to maintain the quality and standards of education. 
Various committees and commissions on education have 
debated on and discussed both specific and general issues in 
education and have made significant recommendations to 
make it relevant to the needs and aspirations of the society. 

An achievement survey at the end of all terminal stages of 
school education was recommended in NPE, 86. Such a need 
was also highlighted in the survey ‘Research in Education’ 
conducted by the NCERT. A lot many inputs, both financial 
and academic, have been provided both by state and the 
national agencies in the primary sector during the last decade. 
A need was being felt to assess the impact of the inputs on 
the level of attainment. 

In our country somehow surveys could not be 
institutionalised. Sporadic attempts have been made in the 
primary sector in the past by Kulkarni (1971) in mathematics, 
Dave and others (1988), Shukla and others (1990) in language 
and mathematics at the end of primary stage. In selected 
districts of some states, achievement surveys are also 
conducted in language and mathematics under the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP). 

The first-ever All India Achievement Survey in 
Mathematics (Kulkarni 1971), initiated in 1966, covered three 
stages of school education, i.e., at end of primary (class V), at 


end of upper primary (class VIII) and at the end of secondary 
(class X). In this survey common tests in 13 languages were 
administered on a sample drawn from 15 states. The sample 
size varied from 28,000 students at the primary to nearly 20,000 
students at the secondary stage. The major findings indicated 
that: (i) the variation among states was quite high. Average 
achievement at the primary stage varied from 26 per cent to 48 
per cent, which got reduced at upper primary and secondary 
levels; (ii) regional differences within a state were also 
noticeable; (iii) difference between rural and urban groups 
varied from state to state; (iv) with very few exceptions boys 
achieved higher than girls; (v) no relationship could be 
established between the attainment level of students and the 
teachers’ qualification; and (vi) no definite conclusions could 
be drawn regarding contribution of variables like socio- 
economic conditions of parents, teaching methods, type of 
institutions except that some of them helped students to build 
a positive attitude toward learning. 

Dave (1988) undertook a study, ‘Primary Education 
Curriculum Renewal’, to compare the impact of the inputs 
provided to some of the states covered under this project. An 
achievement survey over classes I to IV was conducted in 22 
states/UTs. Different tests in languages and mathematics for 
different classes were administered. The proposed survey also 
included a sample of students varying from 1,800 in class I to 
200 in class IV from some non-project schools as well. The 
main findings of the study were: (i) large variations among 
state averages in all classes, both in language and mathematics 
were observed; (ii) the mean percentage score in language 
varied between 33 (Bihar) to 90 (Punjab) in class I, 20 (Bihar) 
to 88 (Punjab) in class II and 17 (HP) to 71 (Punjab) in class II; 
(iii) the range of mean percentage in mathematics varied from 
35 (Bihar) to 89 (Punjab) in class I, 41 (Bihar) to 93 (Punjab) in 
class II, 15 (Bihar) to 76 (Tamil Nadu) in class II and 32 (HP) to 
48 (Mizoram) in class IV (data from these two states was 
reported only for class IV); and (iv) the mean percentage in 
non-project schools both in language and mathematics in class 
IV being less than 34 was quite unsatisfactory. 

Though the results obtained from this study were claimed 
satisfactory the decline in averages in successive classes was 
glaring and a matter of concern. Both the studies indicated 
that children in certain states were lacking more in basic skills 
of reading, writing and numeracy than in others. Similar opinion 
has also been expressed by many other educationists engaged 
in such studies across states. 

Though universalisation of primary education has remained 
a priority with the Government of India, its attainment with 
minimum levels of learning at the primary stage has remained 
an unaccomplished task. Achievement surveys help us to 
take stock of the situation from time to time. The necessity of 
such periodical surveys was also emphasised in NPE, 86. 

A third major achievement survey in two curricular areas, 
i.e. language and mathematics, was launched by NCERT in 
1990 by Shukla and others. In this study, an attempt was also 
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made to identify the variables that influence pupils’ 
achievement. This study was conducted in 22 states and the 
Union Territory of Delhi at the end of grade IV in the subjects 
of language and mathematics. Responses from 65,000 students 
were analysed. The major findings of the study indicated that: 
(i) the average score in reading comprehension was lower 
than that of arithmetic. The state averages varied between 32 
to 51 per cent in the aggregate; (ii) both in language and 
mathematics, teachers’ knowledge in the subject matter was 
found inadequate; (iii) better textbooks also did not help the 
children much as the latest textbooks produced by NCERT 
and adapted by some states did not show better results; (iv) 
there was no difference in the achievement among children 
from rural or urban areas but in 80 per cent states the two 
groups differed from each other with achievement getting 
evenly divided in favour of one or the other group. The urban 
environment had a favourable impact in the states of AP, 
Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Meghalaya, Tripura, West Bengal and Delhi. The situation 
was reverse in rest of the states except Arunachal Pradesh, 
Orissa, UP, Punjab and Sikkim where no difference was 
observed; (v) the achievement of children studying in the 
capital cities was better than that of children in other parts of 
the states. However, this trend was reverse in one-third of the 
states under study; (vi) the difference between boys and girls 
did not have the same trend. Boys did better in Rajasthan, UP, 
Tripura and West Bengal. No difference was observed in 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala and Tamil Nadu. Boys had a better 
mean total score than girls; (vii) the overall performance of 
backward classes and others as a group was better than those 
of SC and ST pupils; (viii) a downward trend was observed in 
the achievement level of pupils studying in class V in a small 
sample in 15 out of 23 units participating in the study; (ix) a 
positive impact of the in-service training of teachers was 
concluded from this study; (x) no generalisation could be made 
regarding the mutual roles of home- and school-related 
variables vis-a-vis difference in achievement; and (xi) the 
influence of school- and teacher-related variables had such a 
vast variation that no generalisation could be made on that 
basis. However within the limitation of school variables, age 
of the student, non-detention policy, PTA, teaching time and 
Operation Blackboard indicated some relationship with the 
achievement. 


DPEP INITIATIVES 


In 1992 the Central Advisory Board on Education (CABE), 
while reviewing NPE, 86, called for an integrated approach to 
primary education development at the district level. This 
resulted in a most intensive effort by the central government 
to increase enrolment, retention and attainment in primary 
education. The project was known as DPEP. This programme 
was aimed at districts having low literacy and low female 
literacy levels and decentralised planning to the district level 
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with local participation. Besides construction of new schools, 
it also provided facilities to existing schools in many ways. 
Learners’ achievements were monitored every three years 
against the baseline established for each district. The salient 
features of this programme are: 


@ The Baseline Assessment (BAS) data covered a 
sample of 47,688 students, 4,908 teachers and 1,742 
schools spread over 49 districts of 8 DPEP states. This 
also includes the newly formed Chhattisgarh state, 
which was bifurcated from Madhya Pradesh. 
Subsequently, after three years of the implementation 
of the DPEP interventions, another round of 
achievement survey which is popularly known as Mid- 
term Assessment Survey (MAS) was undertaken in 
the year 1997 in all these districts. 

@ The MAS aimed at measuring the average performance 

of students’ achievement on competency-based tests 
in language and mathematics at the end of both 
class I and the penultimate class of primary school. 
The average performance of class I students in the 
state of Assam ranged from 81.04 per cent to 85.11 per 
cent in language and from 78.90 per cent to 91.81 per 
cent in mathematics. In all the three districts of Assam 
the students’ performance crossed 81 per cent marks 
in language and 78 per cent mark in mathematics, 

The performance displayed by class I students in both 

the subjects that out of 49 districts 17 districts in 

language and 16 in mathematics have crossed 80 per 
cent mark. 

The average performance of class III students in the 

State of Assam ranged from 58.61 per cent to 70.68 per 

cent in language and 66.84 per cent to 67.54 percent in 

mathematics. 

Students’ achievement by class III students in both 

the subjects revealed that 7 out of 15 districts have 

crossed 60 per cent in language and 4 out of 15 in 
mathematics. 

© The average performance of class IV students in both 

the subjects revealed that out of 34 districts 14 in 

language and 9 in mathematics have crossed the 60 

per cent mark. Further analysis of the data indicates 

that 4 districts in language and 12 in mathematics have 
stood below the 40 per cent mark. 

A comparative analysis of students’ achievement in 

language in class III on MAS test administered during 

1997 with that of the same test readministered in 2001 

has demonstrated significant improvement in 10 out 

of 15 districts in three states. 

A comparison of class V students’ achievement in 

language indicates that 30 out of 34 districts in 4 States 

have demonstrated significant Positive trends. 

The DPEP goal of reducing the difference in 

achievement between boys and girls in class I have 


been realised in 42 out of 49 districts in language and 
in 40 out of 49 districts in mathematics across 8 states. 
In class II, gender-wise differences in achievement 
have been overcome in 14 out of 15 districts in language 
and in 15 out of 15 in mathematics. Differences in 
achievement between boys and girls in class IV have 
been squeezed to less than 5 per cent in 31 out of 34 
districts both in language and in mathematics. 
Differences in achievement between urban and rural 
students have been overcome to the level of the DPEP 
goal in 37 out of 49 districts in language and 19 out of 
49 districts in mathematics in class I, in 10 out of 15 
districts in language and in 9 out of 15 in mathematics 
in class III, in 25 out of 34 in language and 30 out of 34 
in mathematics in class IV. 

The DPEP goal of reducing the difference between SC 
and others and ST and others in class I in language 
has been realised in 38 out of 49 and 29 out of 45 
districts respectively. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TOWARDS BETTER 
ATTAINMENT 


There 


are a number of factors upon which learner’s 


achievement depends. The contribution of some of them has 
been established through the following research studies: 


Shukla and others (1994) found that parents’ education 
and family’s socio-economic status, learning facilities 
at home have a positive effect on children’s attainment. 
DPEP baseline study data analysed by Sexena and 
others (1995) showed that parents’ education and 
father’s occupation have significant positive 
correlation with student’s achievement in language and 
arithmetic in some states. 

Govinda and Varghese (1993) also found that parents’ 
education was significantly related to student’s 
achievement. 

Regular attendance also contributed to better 
achievement in schools. Poor achievers generally 
belonged to families where children supplement family 
income and abstain from schools. Jaeoby and Skoufias 
(1995) found that attendance in Indian schools was 
lowest during peak agriculture season. To enhance 
the learning of poor children both time and opportunity 
need to be provided to them. 

Physical facilities in schools influence the level of 
pupils’ attainment. Govinda and Varghese found that 
students in schools with good or very good facilities 
scored twice as high in Hindi and mathematics as those 
in schools having no building or poor building facilities. 
Similarly it was also found (Shukla and others 1994) 
that students in schools with more rooms per student 
scored higher in arithmetic and reading 


comprehension. Saxena and others (1995) also found 
that school’s physical facilities were important 
correlates of student’s achievement in Karnataka, MP 
and Orissa. 

e All the above quoted studies have shown that 
instructional material has a positive effect on learning. 
Schools where all children had textbooks scored two 
to three times higher than children in schools where 
only few or none had textbooks. 

@ Indian experience and international research confirm 
that proxies for teacher quality such as type of 
certification, pre-service education or salary are not 
related to student’s attainment (Hanushek, 1994; 
Kingdom, 1996). In India teacher compensation does 
not appear to be a major problem. What matters is the 
knowledge of subject (Fuller and Clarke, 1994). 
Therefore Government of India has strengthened 
teachers’ subject knowledge through in-service 
training in DIETS. 

@ Teachers’ experience was not found to be an important 
indicator of students’ achievement in research studies. 
Similarly teachers’ qualification, particularly pre- 
service, was not related to achievement (Shukla and 
others, 1994). 

@ There is a strong positive association between teaching 
practices and students’ achievement. Teachers 
assigning problems, giving homework, explaining new 
concepts, motivating students to ask questions 
(World Bank, 1998) are some of the practices yielding 
positive effects. 

e A number of schemes such as mid-day meals, free 
books and uniforms, etc. introduced for enhancement 
of attendance and retention have a small positive 
effect on learning. 

@ Similarly increase in instructional time, reduction in 
student-teacher ratio, regularity and commitment of 
teachers in teaching produces learners with increased 
learning. 

@ Parental involvement and head teachers’ leadership 
does show positive results in some states. 


There are other factors as well which influence learners’ 
attainment but many of them are significant within a district or 
in a region and can’t be dealt here. 


ACHIEVEMENT SURVEYS IN PROGRESS 


To know the trends and level of attainment it is desirable to 
undertake periodic achievement surveys. Therefore a nation- 
wide achievement survey at the end of first five years of 
schooling was launched by the NCERT in April, 2000. The 
proposed survey aims at providing census-like data pertaining 
to students’ achievement in all the three foundation subjects, 
i.e., EVS, mathematics and language at the end of first five 
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years of schooling. This survey, besides capturing the level 
of attainment, will also study the contribution of intervening 
variables like some school, etc. About 115 districts from 32 
states/UTs are covered through this study. Employing 
stratified random sampling technique, districts, blocks, urban 
areas, school teachers and students are selected for this study. 
It has been planned to administer tests and questionnaires to 
about one lakh students, 15,000 teachers and 5,000 schools. 
The finding of the study is expected to make significant 
contribution in planning future interventions. 

Another achievement survey at the end of elementary stage 
has also been instituted in April 2001. This will cover four 
curricular areas, i.e. science, social studies, mathematics and 
language. This survey is important in view of the MHRD 
programme Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) launched to achieve 
the goal of universalisation of elementary education by 2010, 
This survey will cover about 20 per cent of the total districts 
and attain about one lakh learners through achievement tests. 
Besides this, the influence of intervening variable like home, 
school, etc. on learners’ attainment will be studied through 
questionnaires administered to students, teachers and heads 
of schools. The outcome will be made available to the nation 
for planning future intervention so as to achieve the desired 
level of learning. 

A need is also being felt under SSA to conduct a baseline 
achievement survey at the end of class III. This will help in 
incorporating mid-term corrections in strategies and 
implementations of the programme. This survey has been 
planned and is likely to be launched this year. 


TYPES OF ASSESSMENTS 


Each individual school has the first and foremost role in 
promoting learning. Annual examinations conducted by 
schools also measure levels of learning. Further each and every 
teacher is supposed to measure and enhance the level of 
attainment in the class through unit tests, terminal tests, oral 
testing, project work, home work, etc. Closely related to 
scholastic measurements is the assessment of co-scholastic 
attributes. This is a quite grey area and a lot needs to be done 
here. Tools of evaluation are not readily available. Attempts 
to measure these significant attributes have been made 
systematically in the states of Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala. CBSE is also working in this direction by issuing a 
composite certificate combining assessment done by the 
school and the board together. 

There are two types of assessments in vogue: formative 
and summative. The latter is being carried out both by the 
schools and various state education boards. Children are 
promoted to higher standards on its basis. There are 33 boards 
of school education in the country, which conduct examination 
mainly at secondary and senior secondary stages and issue 
certificates of performance. Some of them even conduct 
examinations at the end of classes VII and VIII. Certification 
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by these boards serves a number of purposes, i.e. for 
admission, employment, award of scholarship, etc. At some 
places, a combined district-level examination for primary stage 
is also conducted. 

Formative assessment aims at promoting learning on a 
continuous and regular basis. Continuous assessment 
provides feedback to the teachers to redesign their strategies 
and reinforce their teaching which will develop better 
understanding and learning among children. Besides 
assessment of knowledge, understanding and skills, education 
also aims at the development of personal and social qualities, 
physical fitness and other cultural and ethical values. These 
aspects also need to be evaluated on a regular basis at the 
institutional level. Assessment of both these scholastic and 
co-scholastic aspects has remained the concern of various 
commissions and committees on education. 


Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) 


NCERT over the last four decades has made a significant 
contribution in the area of educational evaluation, Besides 
undertaking research in examinations, teachers’ training has 
been a strong component. The scheme of continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation (CCE) was developed by 
NCERT in the sixties and experimented in the states of 
Rajasthan (1966-67), Tamil Nadu (1973) and Kerala (1978). 
It continued for sometime but was gradually abandoned 
due to various non-academic reasons. Recently some of the 
States have realised its importance and have developed more 
realistic schemes suitable for their states. Assam, Manipur 
and Jammu and Kashmir are the ones marching ahead in this 
direction. 

The scheme of CCE has two important dimensions, One is 
its acceptance by the teacher and second is the value attached 
to the CCE certificate issued by the school. Many good 
schools have introduced CCE. However, its implementation in 
government schools has not been satisfactorily favourable. 


The CBSE has introduced the practice of issuing a CCE 
certificate along with other certificates. The CCE certificate 
though issued by the school is countersigned by the CBSE. 
Thus, all those schools affiliated to the CBSE are bound to 
introduce the scheme of CCE in their schools. 

The limitations of the scheme and the various factors not 
favouring its implementation are being studied at the NCERT. 
The scheme as a pilot project is presently experimented in 
four Demonstration Multipurpose Schools of NCERT. 
Hopefully a workable model of the scheme will be made 
available to the nation for introduction in the government and 
other schools. 

At present, assessment is by and large carried out in terms 
of marks. There are many types of standard errors associated 
with the measurement being carried out both in internal and 
external examinations. To minimise the standard errors in 
measurement, introduction of grades have been considered a 
viable solution. NCERT has organised many regional and 
national seminars regarding the introduction of grading, A 
study titled Feasibility of Grades to Board Examination Results 
was also undertaken. Besides this, two monographs, ‘Grading 
in Schools’ and ‘Using Grades for Admissions’, have also 
been brought out and widely circulated. These attempts are 
directed towards making assessment in terms of grades, hence 
enhancing its reliability and utility. 

There is global concern for better educational attainment. 
International agencies like UNESCO and Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) have 
conducted programmes like Monitoring Learning 
Achievement (MLA) and Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA). 

To conclude, the concern for learners’ attainment at school 
Stage is more serious than in higher education. Being a 
foundation stage, all efforts need to be made to impart quality 
basic education to one and all. The level of learners’ attainment 
helps in the proper planning of interventions. 
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LEARNING DISABILITY 


Smriti Swarup 


There is a class of children who generally fail, but have no 
apparent deficit in their psychological make-up and are not 
mentally retarded. They read well but do not handle arithmetic 
effectively. They manage number work but are poor at spelling. 
They narrate experiences vividly but their writing is nearly 
illegible. These children do not learn normally even though 
they measure near at or above the range of normal intelligence. 
Their problem is further accentuated when their learning 
difficulty is not the result of deficit in normal sensory input, 
have adequate acuity in both sight and learning, have no 
pressing physiological or neurological diagnosis and suffer 
no disadvantage due to mental retardation or emotional 
disturbance, yet they limp along the course. Their day-to-day 
travel on the academic terrain is marred by persisting inabilities, 
They are not alone. They are a legion. The net effect is one of 
contracts and cantors in their learning pattern. 

Their specific disabilities are ‘valleys’ of functioning and 
while the ‘peaks’ of ability are expected to reach at least average 
or above average levels. Their ability is not matched with 
comparable school achievement. Such children are classified 
as learning disabled (LD), 

Severe discrepancy is often observed among these children 
regarding what they should be able to do and what they 
actually do at school. They do not go as far in education as 
their abilities would justify. These deficits represent a 
discrepancy between ability and achievement, between 
potential for learning and the level of learning attained. 

Research indicates that many underachieving students, 
including children identified as the “cream of the crop’ or the 
gifted, become early school leavers or dropouts representing 
wastage, both to the individual in terms of self-fulfillment and 
to the community in terms of their potential social contribution. 
Their unwillingness or refusal to function up to their optimum 
keeps them unfulfilled with Tespect to their academic work, 
presenting a major concern and new challenge for research 
and educators to learn more about learning. 

LDis probably one of the least well-understood labels used 
in education today. Professionals who work in the field come 
from a variety of disciplines and bring with them their own 
Perceptions on the problem. The field is rich and confusing, 
what Bertrand Russell observed in defining mathematics as 
‘the subject in which we never know what we are talking about, 
nor whether what we are talking about is true’ is perhaps even 
more applicable and appropriate to the field of LD. The field of 
learning disabilities has stirred more number of controversies 


than any other field. As a concept, learning disability has 
been elusive, as a category it has been polymorphous. The 
uncertainties which characterise learning disabilities are in 
part related to the lack of clear differentiation from other 
boundary conditions such as mild mental retardation, mild 
emotional disturbance or general underachievement. The 
understanding of LD is further limited by possible compounds 
of social, economic or cultural influences on achievement. 
The ‘state-of-the-art’ in the field of LD is also generally 
influenced by social and political forces. 

LD are extremely varied and complex. They include severe 
difficulties in learning to read, write, speak, comprehend or 
even to find places on a map or tell time or ride a bicycle. 


GENESIS OF THE TERM 


The term learning disability was coined in early 1960s by Dr. 
Samuel Kirk in America for those children who were not 
learning in schools due to various reasons. The term has been 
defined by various psychologists and educationists in 
Western countries. In India, the initial research work done 
with children who were ‘non-learners’ in the schools referred 
to them as underachievers. The researchers focussed on the 
underachievement of the learners, though intelligence of the 
learners was given due consideration, none of the researchers 
focussed on the ‘disability’ aspect of learning. The terms 
underachievement and learning disability were used 
interchangeably. Sometimes it was also found confusing 
because due to repeated failures such students dropped out 
from the educational system as they failed to cope up with the 
curricular demands. Thus, their problems were studied in the 
context of ‘dropout’. Studies investigating the cases of 
‘dropouts’ have attributed poor learning methods as one of 
the causes for dropping out of school at the primary level 
(Barua, 1971; Desai, 1985; SIE, Allahabad, 1986). 
Underachievement has been reported as a characteristic of 
the learning disabled children because learning disabilities 
are primarily school related. All underachievers are not 
learning disabled but most of the learning disabled children 
are underachievers. The learning disabled child fails to achieve 
commensurate with his/her age and abilities when provided 
with appropriate educational exercises in the areas of oral 
expressing, listening comprehension, basic reading skills, 
reading comprehension, mathematical calculation or 
mathematical reasoning. The child evidences a severe 


discrepancy between intellectual ability and achievement in 
one of the above mentioned areas. In this sense, the child 
with learning disability is considered an underachiever. Studies 
conducted by Rao (1968), Pal and Saxena (1969) and Darbari 
(1970) have attributed underachievement to environment and 
personality factors. Mehta (1994) and Verma (1997) reported 
cognitive deficits in children with learning disability. Such 
children failed to process new information adequately and 
showed deficits in attention, perception and memory. They 
experienced difficulty in acquisition, storage, and application 
of ‘to be learned’ material. 


DEFINITION 


A great deal of dependence on the findings of Western 
researches has been visible amongst the professionals working 
in the field of LD. Considering the fact that LD has to be 
largely dealt with by school teachers and parents, a working 
definition of LD was evolved by Swarup and Mehta (1995), 
SNDT Women’s University, Mumbai, for the understanding 
of the term and permitting allowance to the children with LD in 
various school-level board examinations. 

Children with LD have normal intelligence and are in regular 
schools. They manifest the following characteristics: 


1. Cognitive Characteristics: On psychological testing, 
these children may have an IQ of 85 and above. They 
are not mentally retarded, and are neither hearing 
impaired nor visually impaired. 

2. Academic Characteristics: In classroom performance, 
children with LD show poorer achievement in reading, 
writing and doing maths, compared to the class 
average. 


These children would manifest difficulties in one or more 
of the following areas: 


(a) Only reading 

(b) Reading and writing 

(c) Only writing 

(d) Doing arithmetic 

(e) Thinking tasks 

(f) Language comprehension tasks 

3. Behavioural Characteristics: Children with LD will 
also manifest behaviours like: 

(a) Hyperactivity, i.e., unable to sit in one place and 
work with others. 

(b) Difficulty in being attentive and learning when the 
teacher is teaching. 

(c) Clumsiness and motor incoordination, i.e. unable 
to do activities like cutting, pasting, folding, 
colouring with accuracy, missing the target while 
playing games like cricket, dodge ball, basket ball, 
etc., not very graceful for dancing. 
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4. Socio-emotional Characteristics: 


(a) Children with LD have difficulty in initiating and 
maintaining relationship with their peers, i.e. will 
have difficulties making friends. 

(b) Children with LD will also have difficulty in 
establishing relations with teachers and other 
adults. 

(c) Some children could have mood swings and 
occasional emotional imbalances like excessive 
anger, depression, extreme frustration, and very low 
self-esteem. 


The earlier Western definitions emphasised neurological 
dysfunction and brain injury as primary causes of LDs; later 
researches did not confirm it in all cases of LDs. Therefore, 
Swarup and Mehta have not included this controversial aspect 
of neurological impairment and brain injury in their definition 
as both cannot be observed by the class teachers directly in 
the behaviours of LDs. 

There is little disagreement among professionals 
concerning the presence of academic deficit as the sine qua 
non of LD. If there is no academic deficit, LD does not exist. A 
learning disability assumes a discrepancy between potential 
and achievement, which is also a characteristic of 
underachievers. Both LDs and underachievers are said to be 
‘identical twins with different mothers’. 

Nakra (1997) defined LD in the following words: “The term 
learning disability is used to describe a specific group of 
children, adolescents and adults who have problems in 
learning. These problems are generally in the areas of reading, 
writing, spellings and mathematics. Parents usually “discover” 
the problem when the child fails to cope with schoolwork.’ 

LD can coexist with other handicapping conditions such 
as sensory impairment, emotional and behavioural disorders 
and mental retardation. In such cases it is considered a 
secondary and not the primary disability. 


VARIANCE IN CRITERIA 
There are five criteria for diagnosing LDs. 


1. Difficulties in scholastic learning, i.e. problems in 
reading, writing, maths, and characterised by 
underachievement. Underachievement is indicated by 
the presence of achievement-potential discrepancy. A 
significant difference between intellectual ability 
(usually presented by IQ) and performance in one or 
more of the scholastic learning areas (reading, writing, 
maths) is indicative of underachievement. 

2. Uneven performance across a variety of tasks, i.e. 
discrepancy in performance among different areas 
tested. 

3. Physiological correlates, i.e. soft or hard neurological 
signs like hyperactivity, inattention, distractibility, 
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awkwardness, impaired perception, inadequate sensory 
motor integration, difficulty in spatial orientations, 
irregular EEG reports, etc. 
4. Problems in basic psychological processes, i.e. 
attention, perception, thinking, memory, language and 
social emotional development. 
Exclusion from any sensory loss or emotional or 
environmental disadvantages. 


m 


Sen, Sen and Pathak (1998) reported that a large number of 
behavioural problems are identified with LD in children. The 
most frequently cited symptoms are: 


1) Hyperactivity 
2) Perceptual motor deficits 
3) Emotional liability 
4) General orientation and laterality deficits 
5) Disorders of attention 
6) Impulsivity 
- 7) Disorders of learning and conceptual thinking 
8) Specific learning deficits, specially in languages 


In India and abroad, the following characteristics of LD 
have most often been identified by the researchers which 
represent current thinking regarding the conceptualisation of 
LD. It is important to note that individuals with LD may not 
possess all the following characteristics. It is through the 
assessment process that specific characteristics are identified 
for each individual. 


GENERAL INDICATORS OF LD 


© Short attention span 

@ Problems in selective attention 

@ Overactivity 

@ Confusion in direction and space 

@ Inability to follow a series of spoken directions 
@ Reversal of letters or words 

@ Persistent spelling errors 

@ Inability to skip rope 

e Difficulty in catching or kicking a ball 
© Difficulty with buttoning 

© Difficulty with tying shoe laces 

@ Cramped pencil grasp 

@ Poor handwriting 

@ Disturbance in gait 

@ Inability to crawl or skip 

@ Excessive clumsiness 

© Difficulty in riding a bike or walk a rail 


PROBLEM AREAS ENCOUNTERED MOST 
FREQUENTLY 


@ A typical spelling errors 


@ Auditory discrimination problems 

@ Letter recognition problems 

@ Initial sound-in-word confusion 

@ Counting and number recognition difficulties 

@ Auditory memory deficits 

@ Visual memory deficits 

@ Gross motor in-coordination 

@ Spatial disorientation 

@ Articulation errors 

@ Fine motor problems usually noticed in handwriting 


PREVALENCE OF LD 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of children having 
LD in India, as no national census has been taken. The 
Programme of Action (POA, 1992) has mentioned an 
extrapolated figure of the 1981 survey by NSO as 3.6 million 
children in the age group of 5-14 years having learning 
disabilities who need to be provided education in the school 
system. Rao (1987) stated that 6.94 of the scholastic 
underachievers (age range 9-11 years) were learning disabled. 
Mehta (1994) reported 7.14 per cent incidence of LD in the age 
group of 8-11 years in English-medium schools. Potdar (1995) 
reported 4.53 per cent incidence of LD in Marathi-medium 
schools. 

Prasad Jeanne (1993) found 8-10 per cent of all school- 
going children dyslexic, Agnani (1994) reported 7.5 per cent 
incidence of reading disability among class II children, Sodhi 
estimated 10-12 per cent of school-going children to have 
some form of specific learning disability. 

In schools within Delhi, about 3 children out of 40 were 
found to have specific learning disability (Nakra, 1998), 
Lavakare (1998) reported 2 per cent of the total population 
and 17 per cent of the handicapped population showed 
learning disability. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LDs 


The term characteristics refers to those peculiar traits or 
qualities typically observed in individuals who are known to 
have LDs. LD is frequently viewed as an umbrella term referring 
to a variety of disorders. 


ACHIEVEMENT POTENTIAL DISCREPANCY 


Children with LD exhibit significant discrepancy between their 
potential, i.e. score on an intelligence test, and performance 
on an achievement test. 


POOR AND UNEVEN ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


A child with LD may show inconsistency in performance across 
subject areas and/or at different examining situations. They 
may be extremely good in language and may fail miserably in 
maths. 


Academic problems are major characteristics of LD. 
Although, academic disabilities are noted in reading, oral 
language, written language, and mathematics, reading 
problems are the primary disability among these individuals. 
LDs are those, who despite aptitude, are ‘non responders’ to 
educational treatments. In contrast the underachievers are 
more responsive, It is difficult to distinguish between 
individuals with LDs and those who are more properly viewed 
as low achievers, but the early quantifiable aspect of the LD 
definition is low achievement. 


MOTIVATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Students in a classroom need to experience some degree of 
success and must have interest to pursue academic learning 
willingly. Many LD students experience significant affective 
and motivational problems. Each child comes to the classroom 
with a complex and unique set of personal and educational 
experiences. 

Each LD student by definition experiences significant and 
often prolonged academic failure. The history of failure can 
have significant negative influences on both general 
development and on-going school performance. Students with 
LD lack the necessary motivation to succeed. Students may 
attribute unsuccessful experiences to their own inabilities or 
successful ones to luck, rather than viewing these abilities 
and efforts as contributing factors to success (Verma, 1997). 
Learned helplessness may be a characteristic of this group of 
students, as they expect to fail and are dependent on other 
people to solve their problems. They do not interact with the 
material, possess effective learning strategies, or seek 
assistance when necessary (Mehta, 1994). 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Children with LDs show significant discrepancies within or 
between the basic information processing modalities and or 
in behavioural central skills. They may experience difficulties 
at all or any one stage of information processing viz., input, 
process and output. Students with LD may experience a 
breakdown at any point in the sequence. Children with these 
kinds of inequities in cognitive and skill patterns are ‘at risk’ 
for learning. They are reported to have a puzzling array of 
learning and behaviour problems. Researches on 
psychological correlates of reading disability suggest that 
poor readers do not do as well as on tasks designed to measure 
short-term memory as do children of the same general 
intelligence who read normally (Ramalingam, 1996). 

Ramalingam (1996) reported that students with LD process 
information more slowly, and do not discern the semantic 
content of that information as distinctly as their normal peers. 
Students with LD frequently exhibit problems that contribute 
to poor maths achievement and are germane to information 
processing. 
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Kaur (1992) studied the information processing 
characteristics of LD and NLD children studying in class III. 
The LDs and NLDs differed on auditory perception, visual 
perception, auditory recognition, visual recognition, recall of 
auditory stimuli and recall of visual presentation. The NLD 
scored higher than the LDs on all the above processes. The 
two groups differed on strategy usage also. The NLDs 
possessed better semantic and episodic memory relating to 
both auditory and visual stimuli. 

Mahajan (1994) experimented and confirmed enhancing of 
cognition functioning of learning disabled children through 
training in verbal and non-verbal tasks. 

A number of Western investigators have found that the 
response time of children with LD is longer than that of non- 
LD children. Longer response time may be associated with 
slower pick up of information by the central processing system. 
This is likely to be the root of selective attention problems for 
children with LD. Rapidly presented information may be 
attended to, but likely is lost or disordered before it is 
processed. 


COGNITIVE PROCESSING 


Cognitive processes have been devoted considerable attention 
by the researchers (Mahajan, 1994; Mehta, 1994; Verma, 1997). 
LD children exhibit alterations from the normal, both in the 
ultimate cognitive structure and the manner in which it 
develops. Children with LD have trouble with attention, 
perception and memory (Verma, 1997; Mehta, 1994). They also 
do not achieve even when provided with appropriate learning 
experiences. 

Verma (1997) found that the non-learning disabled and 
learning disabled are significantly different in respect of 
selective attention, auditory discrimination, visual 
discrimination, figure ground, and perception score (total), In 
her study, memory failed to discriminate the two groups 
significantly. 


ATTENTION AND HYPERACTIVITY 


Verma (1997) found that sustained and selective attention was 
a common problem among children with LD. Such children 
make more errors than NLD children on selective attention 
tasks. LD students are less able to narrow the focus of their 
attention. They take longer response time, which is indicative 
of their slower information processing skills. LDs show lower 
span of attention than the normal children, which could be 
attributed to the lower rate of information pick up from the 
iconic sensory store. Students with LD exhibited problems 
with selective attention abilities, such as selecting relevant 
aspects of a task, and with sustained attention abilities like 
focussing on and maintaining task behaviour. Nakra (1998) 
reported learning disabled persons to be considerably inferior 
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in selective attention (cannot select the relevant details) and 
that they cannot sustain attention or maintain attention till 
the task is completed. 

Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) is a term 
describing students who display developmentally 
inappropriate characteristics of inattention, hyperactivity and 
impulsivity. Mannerism associated with ADHD include fidgety 
behaviour, distractibility, impulsivity, problems staying in seat, 
as well as task completion problems, cause and effect 
difficulties and poor communication and/or social skills, 
interrupting and not listening. 

Approximately one-third of students with LD are thought 
to have ADHD. However, this is a controversial area in need 
of continued research. Estimates of the prevalence of ADHD 
range from 1 per cent to nearly 20 per cent of the student 
population, but experts seem to agree that it affects not more 
that 3-5 per cent of students. The causes of the disorder are 
not clear although many professionals suspect it has a 
neurological basis, is the result of food additives or food 
allergies, inner ear problems, vitamin deficiencies, or bacterial 
infection, but none of these causes has been empirically 
demonstrated. Usually a diagnosis of ADHD is the result of 
individualised testing for cognitive ability and achievement, a 
medical screening, and behaviour ratings completed by family 
members and school professionals. 

Chopra (1997) identified the ‘typical’ behaviours of children 
with ADHD and developed a management programme for such 
children to be implemented by parents and teachers. She 

reported that not all children with ADHD show all behaviours 
in similar intensity. These behaviours were in the categories 
of attentional difficulties, hyperactivity, impulsivity and 
demanding behaviours. Social clumsiness was found as the 
secondary characteristic of ADHD. Due to poor attention and 
impulse control many children manifest difficulties in peer 
interaction, inability to understand social cues and behaviours 
that are socially inappropriate such as interrupting and 
intruding on others, inability to take turns and hence poor 
team participation. 


PERCEPTION 


Perception involves interpreting stimuli registered by the 
senses by using previous knowledge. ‘One of the most 
prominent characteristics of learning disabilities has been 
overriding concern with perceptional abilities.’ It is believed 
that good perception is basic to academic success. Since 
information is gained primarily through the visual mode, 
deficits in visual perception would limit children’s learning. 
Perceptional handicaps, particularly deficits in visual and 
auditory perception, have been studied (Mahajan, 1994; Verma, 
1998). It has been traditionally held that students who have 
problems in learning to read exhibit difficulties in three specific 
areas—visual discrimination, visual sequencing and visual 
memory. Their visual discrimination difficulties include 


distinguishing between b and d, m and w, p and q, no and on, 
saw and was, and so on. Their visual sequencing difficulties 
involve an inability to remember the left to right order of letters 
in a word (e.g. had - hda, who - hwo, girl - gril, least - laest). 
The printing errors of these students have been considered 
further proof of their visual discrimination and sequencing 
difficulties. A poor visual memory is thought to contribute to 
a student’s discrimination, sequencing, reading and spelling 
difficulties (Verma, 1997) because the student is unable to 
develop a constant visual image that can be retrieved 
accurately and at will. It has also been considered to contribute 
to the slow development of sight reading vocabulary, delayed 
reading ability, and difficulties in mathematics. (The student 
may not remember how to set up a problem or where to start.) 
These behaviours are not likely to be the result of perceptual 
or memory problems per se, instead, they reflect higher order 
cognitive and language processing difficulties. Consequently 
tools that focus on improving visual memory and visual 
discrimination are unlikely to be helpful to students suffering 
from visual perception difficulties. 

The perceptual deficit hypothesis continues to enjoy wide 
popularity even though research has failed to support effort 
to identify, train or remediate perceptual abilities. Children with 
LD are reported to be more inattentive than their non- 
handicapped peers (Verma, 1997). It has been hypothesised 
that they have difficulty in picking out the important 
information to which they should be attending. They are found 
to be characterised with direction confusion, figure-ground 
difficulties, inadequate visual synthesis and analysis and 
visual motor difficulties. Prasad and Srivastava (1992) reported 
that children who are poor in their perceptual skills are also 
inferior in academic performance. 


MEMORY 
LDs are reported to have variety of memory deficits. 


1. Memory problems make learning difficult for students. 


(a) Learning disabled children have particular difficulty 
in coding linguistic information. Mehta (1994) 
indicated that LD children’s problems lie in their 
inability to encode verbally the to-be remembered 
stimuli. Agnani (1994) found that children having 
difficulty in reading show difficulty with decoding; 
their limited decoding skills affected their reading 
comprehension. 

(b) Poor performance on memory tasks by the LD 
children is due to their inability to use task- 
appropriate learning strategies, e.g. verbal rehearsal, 
chunking and coding, etc. (Mehta, 1994; 
Ramalingam, 1995; Kaur, 1992). LDs use less of 
chunking, elaborative rehearsal and coding as 
compared to their NLD counterparts. 


(c) LD children can, through instruction in the use of 
appropriate strategies, be trained to perform at 
levels comparable to normal peers. 


Ramalingam (1996) suggested that the difference between 
LD and NLD students is in the quality rather than the quantity 
of rehearsal per se. Mehta (1994) and Verma (1997) pointed 
out that LD children are unable to organise the learning 
material. This lack of organisational ability is causally related 
to problems in memory. Verma (1997) reported that academic 
failure experienced by learning disabled children results from 
interaction between the way they process information and 
the information processing demands of the instructional 
methods employed in their classrooms. 


COGNITIVE AND METACOGNITIVE SKILLS 


Cognitive development refers to the growth in a person’s 
ability to acquire, interpret, organise, store, retrieve, and employ 
concepts and knowledge. Students with LD have gaps of 
varying severity in their cognitive development. Many of them 
do not appear to learn higher-level concepts incidentally 
(Mehta, 1994). Cognitive skills enable students to perform 
tasks by acquiring, storing or retrieving information. 
Metacognitive skills involve knowing what techniques are 
necessary to accomplish tasks, and employing self-regulating 
strategies to monitor task completion. 

LD students often fail to develop efficient and effective 
strategies for learning (Swarup, 1999). They may also evidence 
production deficiencies, i.e. fail to use the knowledge and 
strategies that they do have. Furthermore, many children with 
LD fail to develop age-appropriate abilities with respect to 
planning, monitoring and checking their behaviours during 
learning. Finally, capacity limitations may accrue from 
inadequate automatisation of skills. Researches have shown 
that students with LD lack effective, sophisticated cognitive 
and metacognitive strategies to promote successful academic 
performance (Mehta, 1994; Verma, 1997). Therefore instruction 
of LD children must take into account their delayed acquisition 
of strategy usage, knowledge, metacognition and capacity. 
Students with LD can be taught how to: 


(a) Approach tasks, 

(b) Use strategies to facilitate learning, and 

(©) Monitor their own performance to determine if effective 
learning is occurring. 


Swarup (1999) recommended that teachers explicitly instruct 
LD students in specific task-appropriate strategies, 
conceptualised practice in the orchestration, overseeing and 
monitoring of those strategies and concomitant explanations 
of the significance of such activities and the range of their 
utility. Strategic behaviours, however, should not become the 
goal of instruction. Rather, they should be taught transparently, 
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that is, as they are needed as methods to solve problems. 

Mehta (1994) reported improvement in thinking skills of 
LDs as a result of metacognitive training. She concluded that 
development of metacognitive skills helps the LD students 
plan, control and monitor their own learning, the awareness of 
metacognitive skills and control of learning process helps the 
LD students produce better results, acquisition of 
metacognitive skills improves one’s approach and method of 
learning the curricular subjects and results in better scholastic 
achievement. ; 

Verma (1997) studied the cognitive and motivational 
characteristics of LDs and the effect of remediation. 
Remediation provided to LDs using metacognitive skill training 
did not work with perception and any of its components such 
as auditory discrimination, visual discrimination and figure 
ground. In memory, except for visual memory, other 
components of memory did not benefit by remediation. The 
remediation positively affected the deficit areas of self- 
concept, academic self-image, hope for success, fear of failure, 
achievement, locus of control, level of aspiration and the 
attributional process. Mahajan (1994) observed that training 
in rehearsal helped LDs improve their performance. 


SOCIAL PERCEPTION AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 


Children with LD show more behavioural problems, display 
less social competence and often come from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, compared to their non-disabled peers. They 
show more negative and inappropriate types of social 
behaviour (Rodricks, 1994), These behavioural problems 
interfere with their relationship with peers, teachers and 
parents. Many studies have consistently demonstrated the 
lower popularity of children with LD compared to NLD 
children. Children with LD show a variety of behavioural 
problems both in and out of school. When confronted with 
failure day after day, many students begin to rebel and act out 
at school. These children are often misunderstood by their 
parents and teachers. Because they do have normal 
intelligence, they are frequently accused of being lazy or not 
trying hard enough to succeed at school. Many are 
inconsistent in their learning patterns, which leads to more 
misunderstanding. ‘If you can do well in mathematics why are 
you having trouble writing a social studies paper,’ parents 
ask the child. Teachers often note that these children seem to 
be less accepted by their classmates and have difficulties 
making friends. 

These concerns are borne out by research that shows that 
children with LD are rejected by their classmates without LD, 
and have more difficulty accurately perceiving their social 
status. Those children who exhibit either acting out or 
withdrawn behaviour are more likely to be rejected by their 
non-handicapped classmates. Arora (1995) found that many 
students with LD are not well accepted by their peers, have 
social skill deficits, and have difficulties making and 
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maintaining friends. She found social deficits as characteristics 
of many students with learning problems. Students with LD 
view themselves as less academically able than their typical 
peer group. 

Pandey (2000) reported that one of the most often-found 
characteristics in LD children was frustration. But frustration 
tolerance was not found to be related to academic 
achievement. Rodricks (1994) and Arora (1995) reported that 
adolescent students with LD may lack appropriate social skills 
or may possess the skills but lack generalisation abilities, i.e. 
be cognitively aware of an appropriate social skill such as 
conversational turn taking, but not transfer this knowledge to 
different situations. Researchers have identified a number of 
areas of social behaviour where the behaviour of many 
youngsters with LD is inferior to that of their normal classmates. 
These youngsters tend to: 


1. Choose less socially acceptable behaviours, 

2. Be unable to predict the consequences of their 
behaviours, 

3. Misinterpret social non-verbal cues, 

4. Make poor decision, 

5. Be unable to solve social problems, 

6. Use social conversation (manners) improperly, and 

7. Adapt to the characteristics of the person they are 
interacting with incorrectly—do not defer or assert 
themselves when appropriate (Rodricks, 1994), 


Children identified as having a LD have been found to 
‘misread’ social interactions, display poorer role-taking skills, 
perceive social situations as ‘more unfriendly’ being more 
prone to attribute positive social outcomes to ‘luck’ (Verma, 
1997) and show less empathy towards their peers (Arora, 1995). 


TYPES OF LDs 


The definitions of LD have specified various areas which are 
generally affected by learning disabilities. The areas range 
from language development, communication and concept 
development to school-related areas like reading, writing, 
maths and social skills. The impairments may lead to problems 
in any one or more of these areas. Generally, problems in one 
area have a spillover effect on other areas. Therefore, the 
condition of LD needs to be studied and intervened keeping 
in view the extent of the spread of the symptoms. LD affects 
the individuals across ages and areas. 


DISORDERS IN LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


Language impairment is a developmental disorder 
characterised by the late appearance and/or slow development 
of comprehension and/or expression of spoken language in 
children who do not have hearing loss, mental retardation, or 
emotional disorder. Various terms have been used to refer to 


this problem including ‘congenital aphasia’, ‘delayed 
language’, ‘language disorder’, ‘deviant language’, ‘specific 
language deficit’ and ‘language impairment’. 

Language impairment refers to delay in the production of 
age-appropriate syntax, thereby defining the population on 
one aspect of expressive language skills. Language impairment 
‘should not be viewed as a strictly linguistic deficit, but rather 
as a deficit associated with a delay in the development of a 
number of representational abilities.’ Language deficits also 
manifest themselves in non-linguistic representational skills 
including (i) symbolic play and (ii) imagery. 

According to the definition, LD students have an overall 
deficit in one or more processes involved in language. Children 
with language disorders often have related academic 
difficulties in school. A correlation between poor language 
development and learning disabilities has been reported 
because of the relationship between language development 
and cognition. Students who have difficulty remembering, 
solving problems, and using language do not function well 
academically in regular education classes without specialised 
assistance, 

It has been observed that academic achievement can be 
predicted from tests of oral language usage. Research has 
shown that LD students have limited ability in oral 
communication involving labelling and verbal descriptions. 

In many instances, children with LD and children with 
language disability are one and the same, since the skills that 
many learning disabled students have difficulty with are 
heavily dependent on language. For instance, it is now 
understood that the learning of sound-symbol correspondence 
and word attack skills encompass higher-level language skills 
rather than simple auditory discrimination and blending skills. 
Furthermore, the language disabled student will present a 
different profile of symptoms at different stages of 
development. For example, a student who at age ten interprets 
Massages too ‘literally’ will often have demonstrated more 
obvious language difficulties at age five. Similarly, many 
students who encounter difficulties with the acquisition of 
written language (reading and writing) also demonstrate or 
demonstrated in the past, problems in the comprehension and 
production of oral language. 

The manifestation of language difficulties span the 
continuum from overt to subtle. Language disorders may have 
a deleterious effect on students’ acquisition of knowledge 
and skills in all subject areas and in their social-emotional 
development. 

Given the complexity of language and language disorders, 
it is inappropriate to utilise approaches that target causes and 
factors of a uni-dimensional nature. Language must be viewed 
as system of integrated components. The interaction between 
language content, language form and language use provides 
a useful framework for describing language disabled students. 
Language content includes the meaning represented in a 
spoken or written message. It includes word meaning and 


relations among words. This dimension is also referred to as 
the semantic component of language. 

Language disordered students often have difficulty in 
distinguishing between the meaning carried by the words in a 
sentence and the intended meaning of the message. They 
may not be adept at confronting social conventions as a result 
of their weak pragmatic language skills. Some language 
impaired students may be unaware of when diplomatic style 
of communication is called for. Such students often appear 
overtly blunt or perhaps even rude. Educators and specialists 
must consider the effects that pragmatic problems may have 
on students’ social skills. 


READING DISORDERS (RD) 


Although it is expected that students receive instruction in 
reading during the primary grades, reading is a skill that 
continues to develop throughout life, taking on different 
stages. Learning to read, like all learning experiences, is 
affected by such factors as intelligence, maturation, physical 
health, visual and auditory activity, emotional stability, 
experiential background, educational opportunity, school 
attendance, readiness, and motivation to learn. In the case of 
specific reading difficulties there may be the additional factor 
of heredity where there is a tendency among family members 
to have extreme difficulty in learning to read, despite average 
or above-average intelligence and achievement in other areas. 

Reading problems characterise a large number of students 
labelled LD. It has been reported that 2/3 of the LD students 
suffered reading disorders. Several others have indicated that 
students with reading disabilities represent the largest 
subgroup in the LD category. Reading disorder is a part of a 
continuum, or varies by degree just as normal reading skills 
do; it is not an all or none category of disability. Many RD 
children also have behavioural or emotional disturbance but 
their reading problems are exactly the same in nature as those 
in children with no behavioural disorder. It has not been 
possible to find any specific cognitive or neurological 
difference between children having reading disability provided 
they are within the normal IQ range. 

The specific causes of reading disorders are not yet known. 
It is possible that they come from a variety of causes, for some 
children there is a high degree of genetic influence, for some 
there may be brain dysfunction, for others it is to do with 
family and social factors and strong disinclination for reading 
which leads to more and more avoidance. For others it may be 
to do with early behavioural problems such as ADHD which 
interferes with early learning and sets the child on a course of 
failure and avoidance. 


DYSLEXIA 


Dyslexia is a learning disability that results in significant 
reading difficulties. It has been defined as a complex syndrome 
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of associated psycho-neurological deficiencies that may 
include disturbance in orientation, time, written language, 
spelling, memory, auditory and visual perception, motor skills 
and related sensory abilities. However, persons with significant 
reading problems are not necessarily dyslexic. A dyslexic child 
is affected by maturational delay and unusually slow 
development of the neuro-psychological functions essential 
for reading. This developmental delay or impairment results in 
the inability to translate sounds into letter symbols and to 
comprehend written material. The specialists in the field agree 
that the major impairment is not faulty recognition or 
discrimination but rather the inability to interpret symbols. 
Many children with severe reading disabilities caused by 
perceptual linguistic distortions make reversals or mirror images 
of letters, words, and symbols—a condition considered a 
diagnostic sign of dyslexia. 

The child who fails to learn to read rarely learns to spell or 
to write (as distinct from just producing letters or words) and 
often has difficulty with arithmetic as well. In addition, as the 
child progresses through the educational system he/she must 
cope with academic subjects that all require reading. If the 
child has been unable to learn to read effectively, then the 
learning problems are exacerbated, resulting in school failure, 
which may lead to a clinical referral. 

Dyslexic readers tend to have an inefficient visual memory 
system. This means they cannot recall the sequence of letters 
in a word and this prevents their reading from becoming 
automatic. Gupta and Garg (1994) reported that dyslexic 
children are significantly poorer than normal children on 
reading skills. Unlike normal readers, dyslexics have difficulty 
applying graphemepheneme correspondence, particularly in 
being able to decode unfamiliar words. 

Some of the unique behavioural manifestations of dyslexia 
are as under: 


(i) Disorganisation, reversals and twisting of symbols, 
(ii) Dysfunction in auditory/visual sequential memory, 
(iii) Problems in the rhythmic patterning of sounds, rhymes, 
words, and sentences, 

(iv) Difficulty in sustaining focussed attention, 

(v) Disorders in body organisation, coordination and 
sensory integration, and 

(vi) Associated copying, writing and drawing distortions. 


Gopalkrishnan and Suganthi (1993) reported word 
recognition errors in children with dyslexia. Mispronunciation 
was observed in all students whereas 90 per cent had problems 
of substitution. Eighty-five per cent showed omission, 25 per 
cent had problems of transposition (wrong order) and 20 per 
cent had problems of insertion. 

Researchers have identified subgroups of dyslexia 
depending upon the specific problems and their 
manifestations. ‘Auditory’ or ‘Visual’ dyslexia have been 
identified on the basis of the differences in reading and spelling 
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behaviour of the students. Researchers in Western countries 
have found six subgroups of which three are associated with 
poor functions in general cognitive areas termed ‘auditive’, 
‘visual’ and ‘audio-visual’ dyslexia. Others have assigned 
subjects with specific reading difficulties to one of the three 
categories according to specific patterns of reading 
impairments: oral reading problems (type O) inter-modal 
association problems (type A) and sequential relation 
problems (type S). 

Children with dyslexia have also been classified as 
‘dysphonetic’, ‘dyseidetic’ and mixed dyslexia on the basis of 
a dichotic listening test. Dysphonetics (auditory dyslexia) 
performed better when the matter was presented visually than 
auditorily. ‘Dyseidetic’ dyslexics (visual dyslexia) were better 
when they were presented auditorily than visually. The ‘visual’ 
dyslexic readers show a general tendency to use ‘letter-level 
receding strategy’ whereas the diverse symptoms of ‘auditory’ 
dyslexia may be viewed as consequences of a tendency to 
read words as wholes. The reader who is using a letter-level 
receding strategy is reading by applying letter by letter strategy, 

receding each of the letters of a word into a sound form with 
little attention to the constraints of higher-level orthographic 
conversation on pronunciation. The point is not one of a 
difference between receding Vs ‘direct’ access from written 
words to meaning, rather it is one of the levels of analysis in 
word identification. A whole word reading may/may not 
involve phonological receding of the word as a whole. The 
visual dyslexic is a rather accurate word reader. He/she is just 
reading slowly, whereas ‘dyseidetic’ dyslexic reads relatively 
few words immediately, i.e. within one second. They are 
analytical readers, Visual dyslexics use low-level receding 
Strategy for reading Conventionally spelt (regular) words; they 
read conventional words more accurately than unconventional 
Words. ‘Visual’ dyslexic is more skilled than ‘auditory’ dyslexic 
in phonetic analysis and synthesis of words. 
ó Research, technology and new educational methods all 
cate that we are in a transitional state in the diagnosis and 
treatment of dyslexic and other LD children. There is awidening 
awareness of this class of disability and an increasing provision 
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SPELLING DIFFICULTIES 


btn Some children who read perfectly well but have 
pine c spelling problems. Learning to spell is not the same 
learning to read. But reading and spelling are highly related 


It has been ar 


EART gued that children rely very much on 


s when trying to spell a word they do not 


know, and that there is no logographic stage in children’s 
learning of spelling as there is in reading. They argue for a 
distinction between the processes of learning to read and to 
spell. Children with problems in spelling (and usually reading) 
can get stuck at the phonology stage and do not move on to 
develop and use a securely known store, of word spellings, 
spelling rules and conventions. 

There is little information about the prevalence of specific 
spelling difficulties but 3 per cent of children in normal primary 
schools have been found to be good readers but poor spellers, 
It has been reported that children with spelling problems 
consistently show poorer letter-to-sound conversion skills in 
reading, and are slower readers. 

Developmental spelling studies have revealed that children 
proceed in spelling by formulating, testing and revising 
hypothesis about orthographic rules. Throughout this 
developmental process more primitive spellings are gradually 
transformed with the final product closely approximating 
conversational English spelling. Reading and spelling 
impairments in older children may reflect, in part, their inability 
to revise early spelling strategies at the normal rate and their 
failure to integrate higher level linguistic information into their 
spelling rule system. 

Several investigations have shown that children with LD 
are less able than normally achieving children to monitor 
incoming information and responses effectively. Spelling 
proficiency is related to the acquisition of problem-solving 
strategies that enable children to search for and organise 
various levels of orthographic information efficiently. Students 
with LD fail to recognise their spelling strategies as a result of 
normal accumulated experience with orthographic information. 


DISORDERS OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Written language skills refer to the ability to communicate 
thoughts that are legible and meaningful. The process of 
language acquisition develops through auditory receptive, 
auditory expressive, visual receptive and visual expressive 
forms. Thus, written expressive language is the last of the 
language art skills acquired by children in school. 

The three aspects of written language are handwriting, 
spelling and written expression, which involve many sub-skills 
such as auditory and visual sequential memory, motor control, 
eye-hand coordination, phonetic knowledge and organisation 
of grammatical rules. Children with LD, due to their repeated 
experience of failures with reading, are less enthusiastic about 
written compositions, spelling and handwriting. Deficits in 
spoken language can occur at any place along the continuum 
of reception, interpretation, storage, retrieval, organisation or 
expression. Problems in reception and interpretation of spoken 
language may result in lack of comprehension of verbal units 
or words. Failure to develop in any of the linguistic areas of 
spoken language can affect students’ ability to write. Poor 
comprehension leads to difficulty with oral expression, reading 
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comprehension and writing. If the students have difficulty 
with reading, they also will have problems in spelling. If they 
have difficulty in oral expression, the written expression will 
also be affected. 

In the population of students with LD, written language 
disorders persist into adolescence and adulthood, which 
generally remain unidentified. The students are mistaken to 
be unmotivated, lazy and careless. They may have serious 
problems in regard to not completing tests or homework 
assignments. 

LD children seldom demonstrate difficulty in just one area 
of written language. They can have problems in written 
formulation where they have difficulty in expressing their ideas 
in writing. 

Generally, children who have disorders of spoken language 
have difficulties in written formulation. They have difficulty 
in formulating sentences to convey the intended meaning. 
Problems in written formulation coexist with problems in 
spelling. There are many dyslexic children, who can read well 
using rule learning approach, but have spelling problems. Such 
children and adolescents show subtle, often unidentified, oral 
language deficits, including problems with auditory processing 
skills. Phonetically inaccurate spellers tend to have deficits in 
generalised linguistic skills. 


DYSGRAPHIA 


Handwriting is the graphomotor skill by which children express 
themselves in writing. Handwriting requires combining of 
visual perceptual knowledge, visual memory and motor 
coordination. Children having problems in any one or more of 
these areas will have problems in handwriting. 

The term dysgraphia refers to various conditions. Some 
researchers consider all problems with written expressive 
language to be dysgraphia. Children having dysgraphia have 
difficulty in pencil manipulation, executing the voluntary 
coordinated motor act of writing, despite knowing how the 
completed product should appear. Remedial verbal instructions 
with regard to the formation of letters help such children. They 
gradually learn to internalise these verbal cues so that they 
can use them sub-vocally until the motor patterns become 
automatic. Dysgraphic children are often more frustrated than 
children with other types of handwriting problems, because 
they are aware of their problem as well as how the end product 
should look like. 

Vijayan and Saraswathi (1998) reported that by and large 
children with dysgraphia show problems in hand preference 
and in organisation of thought process. 


DISORDERS IN MATHEMATICS 
‘One of the basic aims of teaching mathematics in schools is 


to inculcate the skill of quantification of experiences in the 
learners’ (NCERT, 2000). Disorders in mathematics and reading 
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are not mi aE Research findings have reported 
that approximately, "6 per cent of the school population has 
serious difficulties with arithmetic; 2.3 per cent of children 
have combined reading and arithmetic problems; 3.9 per cent 
have specific reading problems and 1.3 per cent have specific 
arithmetic disorders. It has been reported that most children 
with LD have difficulty with all the three Rs (reading, writing, 
arithmetic) but approximately 18 per cent of them have specific 
arithmetic problems. This suggests that specific mathematical 
disability (SMD) could be more common than specific reading 
disability, for which estimates are generally around 10 per cent. 
It has also been suggested that SMD is more prevalent in 
children from lower socio-economic levels. 

Mathematics does not only include computational methods 
used in working with numbers but also includes application 
of number skills to solve problems, make predictions, read 
and construct tables and measure things. Although 
mathematics is often used synonymously with arithmetic, the 
scope of mathematics includes the operations of counting, 
measurement, arithmetic, calculation, geometry, algebra and 
the ability to think in quantitative terms. 

Severe disability in learning and using mathematics is 
known as dyscalculia. There is no single math disability. 
Mathematical disabilities are varied and complex as those 
associated with reading. They can coexist with reading 
disability. One type of reading difficulty affecting math can 
stem from individual’s difficulty in processing language, 
another might be related to visual-spatial confusion, while 
another could include trouble in retaining math facts and 
keeping procedures in proper order. 


DYSCALCULIA 


Dyscalculia is defined as a specific disturbance in learning 
mathematical concepts and computation and is associated 
with an organic dysfunction. It is a term that applies to 
disturbances of quantitative thinking stemming from 
dysfunction of the central nervous system. The term precludes 
limited intellectual capacity, primary language disorders and 
anxiety and poor teaching as a cause of arithmetic failure. 
Children having SMD manifest problems in eight key areas: 


1. Spatial organisation: Students are unable to align 
numbers in columns, reverse the numbers (write 9 as 6, 
read 23 as 32), may subtract the top number from the 
bottom number in a subtraction problem. 

2. Alertness to visual detail: Students misread 
mathematical signs or may forget to use decimals when 
necessary. 

3. Procedural errors: Students may miss a step in solving 
a problem, such as they forget to add the carried number 
in an addition problem. 
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when required to solve another type of problem, they 
inappropriately solve them in the way they did the 
first type. 

5. Difficulty forming numbers correctly: Due to this 
difficulty, the students are unable to read their own 
numbers. 

6, Difficulty with memory: Students are frequently unable 
to recall basic math facts. 

7. Problems with mathematical judgement and 
reasoning: Students are unaware when their responses 
are unreasonable, and they may have trouble solving 
word problems. 

8. Problems with mathematical language: Students may 
have difficulty with the meanings of key mathematical 
terms such as regroup, place value, or minus. They 
may also have trouble participating in oral drills or 
verbalising the steps in solving word or computational 
problems. 


Varying patterns of neuro-cognitive abilities have been 
found amongst children with mathematical disability. Children 
with SMD have problems with processing information 
subserved by the right hemisphere of the brain, whereas 
children with spelling and reading problems but not arithmetic 
problems are reported to be weak in processes served by the 
left hemisphere. It has been suggested that no particular site 
in the brain is responsible for any complex function. Solving 


mathematical problems involves coordination of many brain 
areas. 

Not much is known about SMD because of fewer research 
evidences, especially in the Indian context. There are reports 
of chronic difficulties continuing into adulthood and also of 
cases where problems are overcome. 


LD IN PERSPECTIVE 


LD has neither been included as a category of disabilities 
in the Persons with Disability Act (1995) nor in the 
Rehabilitation Council of India Act (1992). It is paradoxical 
that though the professionals recognise and accept the 
existence of LD in children, there is a persistent denial to accept 
it as a disability. 

Now a situation has arisen where the effort should not 
only be to do right things, but doing things right to provide 
appropriate educational facilities to children with LD in a 
mainstreamed class. It is required to train the general school 
teachers to identify and remediate learning disabilities. In spite 
of the fact that schools require such teachers they have dearth 
of financial resources to employ specialist/remedial teachers 
or to provide in-service training to their teachers. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the gravity of the problem 
be realised by the government, school managers, teachers 
and parents to cater to the specific individual needs of children 
with disabilities. 
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LEARNING STRATEGIES 


Poornima Mathur 


Dansereau (1978) while advocating the development of 
learning strategies curriculum observed that educational 
research and development efforts have been directed almost 
exclusively at the improvement of teaching. There is a relative 
neglect of the learning aspect of education, which is probably 
unwarranted, as the importance of ameliorating the transfer of 
classroom knowledge and skills to varieties of situations faced 
in life assumes great significance. 

Improvement of teaching is being attempted through 
manipulating mode of presentation like lecture, discussion, 
films, reading, computer, etc., activity level of the student like 
responses required, pacing like rate of presentation, sequence 
of instructions like putting the concepts in a particular order 
and, finally, dealing with a variety of aspects of the educational 
environment. In spite of all these, there seems to be no 
difference among truly distinctive methods of college 
instruction when evaluated by student performance in the 
final examination. 

By not stressing learning strategies, students are 
discouraged from developing and exploring new strategies, 
thus limiting students’ awareness of their cognitive 
capabilities. This lack of awareness leads to limitations on an 
individual's ability in a situation requiring new learning 
Strategies. There are instances where students spontaneously 
adopt such strategies, which do not match their cognitive 
capabilities. For example, many teaching and testing methods 
implicitly encourage rote memorisation by specifying exactly 
what must be learnt, rewarding verbatim answers on test and 
putting little emphasis on the development of relationship 
between incoming and stored information. Material learnt 
through rote memorisation is usually not meaningfully related 
to other stored information thereby putting limits on the facility 
with which such information can be retrieved at a later date. 
Also, in the process of memorisation no effort is devoted to 
assimilating the information. Therefore, such a strategy is very 
maladaptive in many real-life situations where understanding 
is far more important than mere Storage. It is futile spending 
too much time memorising without corresponding 
improvement in academic achievements, Hence, by choosing 
an inefficient learning strategy the students come under 
pressure and suffer in their personal, intellectual and social 
development. Consequently, it takes a large emotional toll. 
This calls for understanding the nature of learning and learning 
strategies. 


To start with, everyone’s experience of learning is not the 
same. One learner may describe learning as the literal retention 
of knowledge often achieved through repetition and recitation, 
while another might describe it as an interpretative process 
aimed at understanding reality. 

From the behavioural perspective, learning is an observable 
change in a person’s reaction to an equally observable 
stimulus situation. The change in reaction (i.e., in behaviour) 
is traditionally said to be relatively permanent once it has 
been learnt. In any educational setting, we expect students’ 
reactions to test events (e.g., examinations, essays and 
recitations) to change as a result of educational experiences. 
Thus all educators view learning from a behavioural 
perspective at one time or another. Schmeck (1988) includes 
the cognitive view of learning in the behavioural category 
since cognitive psychologists treat cognitive behaviour similar 
to the ways other behavioural scientists treat other behaviours. 

From the neurological perspective, learning is the process 
whereby the nervous system is transformed by its own activity. 
Itis the ‘tracks’ left behind by thoughts, that is, neural activity 
changes the neurons that are active, and that change is the 
structural basis of learning. The change occurs as a direct 
result of the neural activity itself, that is, as a direct result of 
processing information. 

The term ‘strategy’ was originally a military term that 
referred to procedures for implementing the plan of a large 
scale military operation. Tactics were the more specific steps 
in implementing the plan. More generally, the term strategy 
refers to the implementation of a set of procedures (tactics) 
for accomplishing something. Hence a learning strategy is a 
sequence of procedures for accomplishing learning, and the 
specific procedures within this sequence are called learning 
tactics (Snowman, 1986). Some of the other definitions of 
learning strategies are: 


Learning strategies are the processes that underlie 
performance on thinking tasks (Nisbet and Shucksmith, 
1986). They have successively modified their definition of 
learning strategies, based on classroom teaching 
experience. They have defined strategy as more than simple 
Sequences or agglomeration of skills; they go beyond the 
‘strings’ or routines advocated in some study manuals. 
They are almost always purposeful and goal oriented, but 
perhaps not always carried out at a conscious or deliberate 
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level. They can be lengthy or so rapid in execution that it is 
impossible to recapture, recall or even be aware that one 
has used a strategy. 

Learning strategies are considered to be any behaviours 
or thoughts that facilitate encoding in such a way that 
knowledge integration and retrieval are enhanced. More 
specifically, these thoughts and behaviours constitute 
organized plans of action designed to achieve a goal 
(Anderson, 1985; Weinstein and Mayer, 1985). Examples 
of learning strategies include actively rehearsing, 
summarizing, paraphrasing, imaging, elaborating, and 
outlining (Weinstein, 1988). 

A strategy is a pattern of information processing 
activities which is used to prepare for an anticipated test of 
memory (Schmeck, 1983). 

The distinction between strategies and skills (Kirby, 
1988) is based on the arguments that skills are existing 
cognitive routines for performing specified tasks, and 
Strategies are the means of selecting, combining or 
redesigning those cognitive routines .... Strategies involve 
choice or decision making . . . a strategy is a combination of 
tactics, or a choice among tactics that forms a coherent 
plan to solve a problem . . . the strategies we select are a 
function of what we think will work to meet our purposes, 
and that in turn is a function of what we know about both 
the task and our own skills (metacognitive knowledge). 

Learning strategies are potentially useful in a number of 
learning situations. The potential will be realized when a 
person acquires facility in their use and familiarity with 
their application. This is not to say that learning strategies 
will replace specific job skills or knowledge of specific 
content domains; they are simply a necessary condition 
for more efficient learning . . . . One example of learning 
strategy is the method of loci. Using this strategy, an 
individual is taught to associate isolated facts with 
particular locations (i.e., loci). When one wishes to recall 
the memorized facts, one simply re-visualizes the place, 
bringing to mind the associated facts. Improved recall 
generally results from use of this strategy. The strategy 
can be used in other situations to make subsequent learning 
more efficient and effective (O’ Neil Jr., 1978). 

Learning strategies are learner-based techniques or 
processes associated with the acquisition, manipulation, 
and utilization of academic or technical material . . . there 
are primary and secondary strategies—those used to 
operate directly on the materials (primary strategies) and 
those used to operate on the individual in order to maintain 
a suitable internal psychological climate (secondary 
strategies). Examples of primary strategies are: persons 
required to learn material must be able to identify the 
important, difficult and unfamiliar portions of the material, 
apply techniques to comprehend and retain this material, 
and subsequently, recall and use the required information 
under appropriate circumstances. The former are imagery 
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usage, mnemonic techniques, and means-end analysis. 
Examples of secondary strategies, also called as support 
strategies, consist of strategies to allow the primary 
strategies to flow efficiently and effectively. These would 
include techniques for establishing an appropriate learning 
attitude, and methods for coping with loss of concentration 
due to the presence of distractions, fatigue, frustration, or 
the like. Additional procedures included in this category 
are techniques for monitoring (checking) and correcting 
the ongoing primary strategies (Dansereau, 1978). 

Strategies are the secret algorithms of learning (Duffy, 
1982). Here the term ‘strategy’ is used to indicate a level 
above that of skills: strategies are the executive processes 
which choose, coordinate and apply skills. Strategies are 
different from skills in that a strategy has a purpose, it is a 
sequence of activities and it is more readily modified to 
suit the context, whereas a skill is more specific or ‘reflexive’. 
Understanding the strategies of learning and gaining self- 
knowledge, in the form of awareness of the processes we 
use in learning, helps us to control these processes and 
gives us the opportunity to take responsibility for our own 
learning (Nisbet and Schucksmith, 1988). 

Learning to learn depends on developing a ‘seventh 
sense’, an awareness of one’s mental processes. 
‘Metacognition’ is the term adopted by psychologists for 
this aspect of learning. Cultivating this seventh sense 
should be one of the prime aims of the curriculum (Nisbet 
and Schucksmith, 1988). 


The above definitions have been largely drawn from studies 
done in the West. In summary, learning strategy refers to a 
sequence of procedures for accomplishing learning and are 
more than simple sequences or cluster of skills. They enhance 
the knowledge integration and retrieval to achieve a goal. 
Further, they also imply information processing activities by 
the individual as well as become learner-based techniques or 
processes to help in acquisition, manipulation and utilisation 
of academic or technical material involving both primary and 
secondary strategies. 

In developing a theoretical perspective of learning 
strategies, Rigney (1978) stated that, students can be taught 
to be more effective learners as opposed to being taught 
subject matter, has been explored in relation to recent advances 
in cognitive psychology and other disciplines. His objective 
has been to integrate information from the above sources into 
a unified viewpoint that can serve as a road-map for research 
and as a context for discussion. Rigney further states that 
according to this viewpoint cognitive strategies for facilitating 
acquisition, retention, and retrieval of information and of 
performance are composed of specifications called orienting 
tasks, about how cognitive processes are to be used, and of 
cognitive processes drawn from representational, selectional, 
and self-directional resources. Representational resources 
include propositional and appositional processes of the left 
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and right cerebral hemispheres, chiefly language and imagery. 
Selectional resources consist of attentional and intentional 
processes. Self-directional resources include self-programming 
and self-monitoring processes. Possibilities of teaching 
students to have better control over attentional and intentional 
processes by using neuro-physiological indicators to. reduce 
self-generated distractions during learning are highlighted in 
this discourse. Also, various concepts related to capacity to 
process at cognitive level, various aspects of long term 
memory as well as teaching and implementation of cognitive 
strategies to become effective learners have been discussed 
as significant input to a theoretical framework. 

In future any attempt to evolve a theoretical framework of 
learning strategies should additionally include the input of 
learning styles, especially individual characteristic ways an 
individual approaches a task. 

It will be appropriate here to briefly describe some studies 
from different learning perspectives to further elaborate the 
concept of learning strategies. 

From the phenomenological or experiential perspective 
Biggs (1988) describes important connections between the 
ways in which students view learning or studying (strategy) 
and the ways in which they approach (style) the task of writing 
essays. According to him while considering performance on 
any particular task one should ask whether there is any 
interaction between learning styles and learning strategies. 
Do students with certain enduring personal characteristics 
accept and deploy optimal strategies more readily than the 
other students do? Such interaction is implied by the term 
approach (Biggs, 1987), which refers to the learning processes 
that emerge from the students’ perception of the academic 
task as influenced by their personal characteristics. This 
concept of approach, thus, has both situational and 
personological elements. 

In another study Ramsden (1988) emphasises the 
conceptual aspects of learning to understand higher education 
students’ learning in terms of the teaching and evaluation 
environment in which it takes place. The question is how does 
this environment, defined by institutional practices, 
assessment methods, the skills and attitudes of faculty and 
the kinds of learning tasks encountered, influence the ways 
individual student learns. He suggests that interventions 
aimed at improving the quality of learning outcomes and 
processes, must take into account the stability of the style 
and the flexibility of the strategy employed by the students, 
and more importantly, whether we can enhance an individual’s 
flexibility in dealing with future situations. The intervention 
programmes to improve learning must focus on the relation 
between the person and the world around the person (student- 
context interaction). After all the intervention problem is 
inherent in both teachers and students. 

From the behavioural perspective, which also includes 
cognitive behaviour, Weinstein (1988) presents a programme 
for giving students training in behavioural skills needed to 


improve their performance on test events. Biggs (1988) 
provides suggestions for improving writing, Das (1988) and 
Kirby (1988) suggest ways in which reading can be improved. 

Kirby (1988) includes a subtle but important distinction 
between strategies and tactics plus the closely related skills. 
Skills are capacities or abilities which can be expressed in 
behaviour at any time because they have been honed or 
developed through practice. Skills are the tools which are 
available in our cognitive tool kits. Skill can be employed either 
intentionally through conscious decision or automatically, 
without conscious decision, but strategies and tactics are 
conscious and intentional and they are involved if consciously 
we decide to implement a skill. 

Das (1984) describes skills as things we can do; strategies 
and tactics involve plans; a skill involved in a tactical or 
strategic maneuver is integrated into a plan of some sort. 
Following the researches on planning (Das, 1980, 1984; Das, 
Misra and Mishra, 1993; Das, Naglieri and Kirby, 1994; Das 
and Misra, 1995), Mathur and Das (1997) studied aspects of 
conceptual planning which is a significant function of 
managerial work. Conceptual planning manifests itself through 
the ability to find parsimonious solutions to problems and 
make good judgements and decisions. This ability goes 
beyond the ability to code information, store it and retrieve it 
when necessary, which is required for scholastic and academic 
success. What counts outside the scholastic environment is 
the ability of planning. Ability to plan is a cognitive function 
of the manager and is often described as goal setting, decision 
making, execution of decision and evaluation of the effects of 
previous decisions taken. Individuals differ in the nature of 
planning they make as also in their non-cognitive (emotional, 
motivational and personality) disposition. Mathur and Das 
measured the cognitive planning ability of engineering 
students by using two tests (Planning Composition, Das, 1980, 
1984a and a performance test: Crack-the-Code, Das and 
Heemsbergen, 1983). The study was done with the assumption 
that the tests can assess the cognitive competence of future 
managers without dealing with their non-cognitive 
disposition. In summary, as shown by results, it is remarkable 
that accuracy in performance on a complex planning task, 
Crack-the-Code, can predict subject’s ability to write coherent, 
integrated essays as required in planned composition test 
(which assessed managerial ability to take a decision for 
maximising profit under realistic constraints). In rating these 
essays, raters looked mainly at causal links between sentences 
and paragraphs. Rating compositions in this manner is not 
entirely an objective method. Yet, it is encouraging that the 
ratings of the compositions could be predicted entirely by 
objective test performance. 

The neurological perspective of learning has been adopted 
by Das et al. (1994). According to this perspective the neural 
activity changes the active neurons and that change is the 
structural basis of learning. The change occurs as a direct 
result of the neural activity itself, that is, as a direct result of 


processing information. Here we need to understand the term 
‘process’, as used by them, that occurs at the most specific, 
or less molar than a behaviour. They distinguish between 
coding and planning processes, with coding involving the 
more literal recording of experience and planning involving 
integration of codes. Also, they make a distinction between 
simultaneous and successive coding processes, with 
simultaneous coding processes being more gestaltic or global 
and successive processes being more sequential or serial. 

Torrance and Rockenstein (1988) have also taken the 
neurological perspective of learning. They take a holistic 
position on the topic of thinking styles and creativity. While 
learning styles and strategies may differ from person to person, 
creativity is maximised in the use of fully functioning brain. 

The neurological perspective howsoever far removed from 
education it may look at first glance, has tremendous 
educational implications. The teachers must consider ways of 
stimulating greater variety of neural activities such as thinking 
and problem solving in the classroom and, focusing less on 
mere repetition and recitation. Needless to say that the overall 
development of the individual as a whole person includes his 
or her nervous system. Therefore, integration of mental 
contents and functions, which can play an important role in 
redefining learning, has to be considered as a significant 
contributor to promote versatility and to the formation of 
individuality and personal identity. 

A set of earlier studies by Weinstein (1978) on elaboration 
skills as a learning or cognitive strategy or skill implies that 
the learners use a symbolic construction to add meaning to 
information they must learn. The first study was designed to 
investigate the effects of a diversified elaboration skill training 
programme upon the learning and retention efficiency of 9th 
graders. A variety of cognitive skills, learning task typologies 
and stimulus materials were used to provide learners with 
guided practice in the use of elaborative mediational skills. A 
variety of cognitive strategies including sentence elaboration, 
imaginal elaboration, analogies, drawing implications, creating 
relationships and paraphrasing were included in the training. 
In addition, learning tasks ranged from simple paired- 
associates and free recall to reading comprehension. Stimulus 
materials were drawn from various curriculum areas. Results 
show no significant difference between the mean scores of 
the experimental, control and post-test-only groups on the 
reading comprehension or serial recall measures. There was a 
significant performance difference in three recall scores in 
favour of the training group compared to control and post- 
test-only groups. Also, a significant performance difference 
was found in paired associate learning in favour of the 
experimental group only for the trial 2 data. Significant 
performance differences were found in the reading 
comprehension and trial 1 of the serial learning task in the 
delayed post-test data analysis. Again these differences were 
in favour of the experimental group over a combination of the 
control and post-test-only groups. All comparisons involving 
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the experimental group on the immediate and delayed-post 
tests favoured the experimental group in the direction of 
differences between the means. All other comparisons failed 
to reach significance. 

In Weinstein’s second study on cognitive learning 
Strategies using Learning Activities Questionnaire on various 
segments of the population showed that more successful 
learners, and those with more years of schooling, use 
meaningful elaboration strategies in preference to the more 
rote or superficial strategies. For example, army recruits with 
no high school experience or a GED equivalency diploma, 
report using rote repetition as their major learning strategy 
while second and third year undergraduate college students 
report meaningful elaboration and other more active processing 
strategies. 

Learning strategies and styles are many times 
interchangeably used, but style has different connotations: 

Style refers to a habitual use of a class of similar strategies; 
for example, an analytic style could include the use of strategies 
such as breaking the problem into sections, writing down 
known information, using algebra and arithmetic and so on 
(Kirby, 1988). 

A style is a disposition to adopt one class of learning 
strategy or one class of teaching strategy. For example, in an 
art school this is usually by demonstration. In a high school it 
is usually by verbal communication or laboratory experience. 
The question remains to whom does this stylistic disposition 
belong? Individual difference psychologists take it for granted 
that the unitary, partly autonomous unit ‘owning’ a disposition 
and opting for one or the other class of strategy is a person 
(Pask, 1988). 

Learning style is a predisposition to adopt a particular 
learning strategy (Biggs, 1984). Learning styles and learning 
strategies refer to two different aspects of student learning. 
Styles are stable ways of approaching tasks that are 
characteristic of simultaneous or successive coding processes. 
Both Das and Kirby suggest that individuals may be more 
proficient in the more-analytic successive processes or the 
more-global simultaneous processes and that this can 
contribute to the style-like quality of their behaviour (Das, 
1988; Kirby, 1988). 

From these definitions it is clear that style is a stable trait 
like consistency in the characteristic way an individual 
approaches various cognitive tasks, while the way the task is 
handled is the strategy the individual adopts. 

Many researchers in the field of learning style agree that 
the major dimension of cognitive style affecting learning, 
features global-holistic attention, perception, and thinking at 
one end and focused-detailed attention, perception, and 
thinking at the other. . . . Traditionally either end of a cognitive 
style continuum is equally effective in accomplishing its 
purpose in learning. For example, it is assumed to be equally 
effective to extract meaning from text if the student focuses 
on details then extracts generalities (Pask’s serialist, or 
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operation, learning style) or if the student concentrates on 
generalities and adds details only as needed (Pask’s holist, or 
comprehension, learning style). But, Kirby states that either 
end of a style dimension may not be equally effective. One 
mode of functioning (one end of the stylistic dimension) is 
often better than the other for a particular task and in that 
sense either end of the continuum (either mode of functioning) 
provides only a partial solution to problems that demand both 
modes of functioning combined in a synthesis (Schmeck, 1988). 

Various approaches to promote the degree of learning 
excellence need to be briefly mentioned here. Policy makers of 
education are in search of ways to reduce the gap between 
the existing and desired quality of school learning in both 
developed and developing countries. One such approach is 
called mastery learning which was introduced into the 
professional literature in the late 1960s (Bloom, 1968). Firstly, 
mastery learning is an old, optimistic philosophy about 
teaching and learning. This philosophy asserts that any 
teacher can help virtually all students to learn excellently, 
quickly and self-confidently; the teacher can help ‘dumb’, 
‘slow’, and ‘unmotivated’ students to learn like ‘smart’, ‘fast’, 
and ‘motivated’ students. Consequently, the students acquire 
those basic personal competencies which ensure that they 
can and want to undertake life-long learning, and the teachers 
acquire some basic professional competencies which ensure 
that they can and want to keep teaching. Secondly, mastery 
learning is a set of old and new instructional ideas and practices 
that consistently help most students to learn excellently, 
quickly and self-confidently. Such ideas and practices produce 
systematic instruction that provides help to students, as and 
when they have learning difficulties, provides sufficient time 
to students to achieve mastery and provides a clear criterion 
of what constitutes mastery (Bloom, 1974). Although mastery 
learning as an idea—a belief system—is old, yet the idea was 
periodically introduced in schools over the centuries without 
a practical sustaining technology (Block, 1971). Bloom was 
the first one to provide the theoretical and practical basis for 
such a technology. His theoretical contribution to the evolution 
of mastery learning was to transform the conceptual model of 
school learning by Carroll (1971) into a working model for 
mastery learning. As put by Nagaraju (1995), this model of 
instruction conceives educational outcomes as a function of 
time. The three main propositions reflect (i) the measure of 
time derived from the aptitude of the learner, (ii) that derived 
from the perseverance of the learner, and (iii) that from the 
opportunity made available to the learner. These three describe 
the time spent on learning as a fraction of the time needed to 
learn a task in ideal teaching conditions, which assumes greater 
importance in evaluating educational systems in the context 
of equality of educational Opportunity. Thus the amount of 
learning is determined by this fraction. Bloom synthesised 
the above three propositions in that, if aptitude could be 
predictive of the rate at which a student could learn, it should 
be possible to fix the degree of learning expected of students 


at some mastery level and to systematically manipulate the 
relevant instructional variables in Carroll's model such that all 
or almost all students attain mastery. Thus, uniform instruction 
per learner and optimal instruction per learner could lead to 
the following two situations: 

If students were normally distributed with respect to their 
aptitude for a task and were provided uniform instruction in 
terms of both quality and time, then their achievement at the 
task’s completion will be normally distributed. Also, the 
relationship between aptitude and achievement would be high. 

If students were normally distributed on aptitude but each 
received optimal quality of instruction and adequate learning 
time, then a vast majority of students could be expected to 
attain mastery. Also, there could be little or no relationship 
between aptitude and achievement. 

Bloom's practical contribution to the evolution of the 
‘mastery learning’ approach to instructions, helped to outline 
a classroom teaching strategy that can systematically vary if 
needed, depending on how and how long each student was 
taught (Anderson and Block, 1985). 

These individualised instructional ideas and practices are 
used through two approaches. One is group-based, teacher 
paced approach, where students learn cooperatively with their 
classmates and the teacher controls the delivery and flow of 
instructions. This approach has evolved from within the field 
of education, having a major impact on the elementary and 
secondary levels of schooling. Another is individual-based 
and learner paced approach, where students learn 
independently of their classmates and each student controls 
the delivery and the flow of instructions. Such ideas and 
practices are the core of Keller’s Personalized System of 
Instruction (PSI). This approach has evolved from the fields 
of psychology and biology having a major impact on the 
college and university levels. The Keller Plan or PSI is an 
individualised teaching method that was developed for use in 
college level instructions during the early 1960s by Keller and 
his associates. PSI as an individualised teaching method, 
allows students to move through the course material at their 
own rates, and requires that they show mastery of all major 
course objectives. PSI is distinguished from other 
individualised approaches as it uses peer proctors as aides to 
a course instructor. These proctors evaluate student 
performance on unit quizzes and contribute to the 
interpersonal atmosphere in a classroom and provide some 
tutorial assistance to students. Five features distinguish PSI 
courses from conventional ones and these are (a) mastery 
oriented, and (b) individually paced courses that use (c) a few 
lectures to stimulate and motivate students, (d) printed study 
guides to communicate information, and (e) student proctors 
to evaluate quizzes. Together these five features form a 
‘system’. Given the goal of mastery—feature (a), the other 
features seem to follow directly. To achieve mastery in any 
part of a course, each student must be given the necessary 
time. Individual pacing—feature (b) thus seems necessary. 


Lecturing on required information to groups of students is 
incompatible with individual pacing, but optional lectures for 
‘stimulation’ are possible—feature (c). Required information 
must be packaged, usually in written form for use at the 
student’s individual rate—feature (d). Finally, since the 
teacher’s time is limited, undergraduate proctors are needed 
to help with quiz evaluation and occasional one-to-one 
tutoring—feature (e) (Kulik, 1985). 

The major similarity in both these mastery learning 
approaches lies in their attempts to provide instructional 
settings that will accommodate a diversity of students by 
modifying such settings in a way that students having 
different types of entering abilities, skills, knowledge, attitudes 
and values can succeed. 

The major differences of both these mastery learning 
approaches are in terms of type and timing of individualisation, 
individualised instructional programmes, individualised 
corrective instruction, and the use of mastery learning 
approaches in the typical classroom situation—where teachers 
already possess curricula they must cover in a fixed period of 
time, the limited amount of instructional time which cannot be 
spent on testing and, student learning must be evaluated and 
grades or marks must be assigned periodically. Moreover, 
mastery-learning approaches rely primarily on human beings 
(teachers and students) for their success rather than on 
machines and other technological devices. Teachers and 
students are responsible for ensuring that time is used 
productively and that available techniques and materials are 
employed as needed (Anderson and Block, 1985). 

The above two approaches have tremendous significance 
in Indian educational settings. A number of studies on mastery 
learning strategy and PSI have also been carried out in the 
Indian context. Some of these are reported here. 

Koul (1986) has worked on Bloom’s Mastery Learning 
Strategies (LFM) and Keller’s Personalized System of 
Instruction (PSD), to find their effect on achievement motivation 
and test anxiety of socially disadvantaged groups. The results 
of the study show that (i) achievement motivation of the 
students studying science taught through LFM was 
significantly higher than the other groups taught through 
conventional methods of teaching. Both LFM and PSI were 
equally effective in enhancing achievement motivation; (ii) 
Achievement motivation of science students as measured 
through TAT and taught through PSI was found to be 
significantly higher than the groups taught through LFM and 
conventional methods of teaching. The latter two methods 
were found to have the same effect on achievement motivation; 
(iii) achievement motivation of the social studies students as 
measured by AVAI taught through PSI and conventional 
methods of teaching was significantly higher than that of the 
LFM group; (iv) achievement motivation, as measured by TAT, 
of the groups taught through LFM did not differ significantly 
from that of the group taught through conventional methods 
in social studies; and (v) LFM was found to be significantly 
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and equally effective in affecting the test anxiety of the groups 
of students as compared to conventional methods of teaching. 
There was a decrease in magnitude of the test anxiety of 
students taught through LFM. 

The author thus concludes that the use of LFM can be 
effective in enhancing achievement motivation, in reducing 
test anxiety and consequently may lead to better academic 
achievement by the students especially those belonging to 
the disadvantaged groups of tribal communities. 

Vaidya (1990) has studied the effect of LFM and Concept 
Attainment Model on the learning of Hindi in relation to the 
traditional method. The measuring tools used were: Cattell’s 
Culture Fair Intelligence Test, Kuppuswami’s SES Scale, Sherry 
et al.’s Self Concept Test, one Achievement Test and one 
Attainment Scale developed by him. He found that: (i) the 
LFM was more effective in facilitating learning and raising the 
achievement of the learners than either the Concept 
Attainment Model (CAM) or the traditional method; (ii) the 
CAM group’s achievement was significantly higher than that 
of traditional method group; (iii) the LFM was more potent in 
bringing about improvement in the self-concept of the pupils 
than CAM and traditional methods; (iv) there was no significant 
difference in the self-concept scores of students taught 
through CAM and traditional methods; (v) the LFM was more 
beneficial to the pupils in changing their attitudes favourably 
towards Hindi subject than CAM and traditional method; (vi) 
the CAM was found to be more effective than the traditional 
method in developing a positive attitude in students towards 
Hindi subject. 

Singh (1983) compared the effects of programmed 
instruction, Bloom’s mastery learning strategy and the 
conventional method of teaching on self-concept, achievement 
motivation and test anxiety of grade IX students after taking 
instruction in social studies. The main findings of this study 
were: (i) the three methods of instructions did not significantly 
affect the self-concept of the students; (ii) there was significant 
increase in the achievement motivation of the group of 
students who received instructions through Bloom’s mastery 
learning strategy compared to the group, which received 
instructions through programmed instruction, but there 
was no significant difference in achievement motivation of 
the groups of students which took instructions through 
Bloom’s mastery learning strategy and the conventional 
method of teaching. However, there was significant difference 
in achievement motivation of the groups which got 
instructions through programmed instruction and 
conventional method of teaching; (iii) all the three methods of 
teaching did not significantly affect the test anxiety after taking 
instructions. 

Other studies on the LFM were conducted to investigate 
the effect on the achievement, self-concept and attitude of 
pupils towards statistics (Mathur, 1988). LFM was found to 
be an effective strategy in terms of achievement, self-concept 
and attitude towards statistics for both undergraduate and 
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postgraduate students. The study also established the 
effectiveness of LFM in reducing the gap between repeaters 
and non-repeaters, 

Verma (1991) studied the effect of PSI and LFM on 
achievement and certain non-cognitive variables of students 
promoted by lenient promotion criteria at school level. He 
found that the pass group of students achieved significantly 
higher in the summative criteria test (SCT) being taught 
through PSI and LFM, than the other pass group of students 
taught through conventional method. The achievement score 


PSI and the pass group taught through LFM took almost the 
same time in the task SCT. 

Rai (1991), in a study on cooperation-based learning 
Strategies for disabled and non-disabled children in integrated 
settings, has found that cooperative learning experiences 
Promote a closer relationship between the disabled and the 
non-disabled. When learning situations are structured 
cooperatively and both categories of students work together, 
they interact in positive ways, feel Supported and encouraged 
to achieve. The five major sets of strategies for structuring 
cooperative learning include: (a) clearly specifying the 
objectives of the lessons, (b) decision about placing of 
students and size of the group, (c) explaining the task, positive 
inter-dependence and learning activities in students: (d) 
monitoring the learning groups and intervening to provide 
task assistance, and (c) evaluating students in their 
achievement. 


Patadia (1991) carried out a study on ‘mastery learning 
Strategy’ on the fifth grade geometry students, and its effect 
On the achievement of the students as compared to teaching 
by the conventional method. He found better performance of 
the experimental group taught by ‘mastery learning’ strategy 


leading to unexpected and exciting 
results. Thus it increases their desire and ability to work 


continuously. 


Nagaraju (1995) studied the Carroll model in rural primary 
education context in Karnataka with a view to find out the 
relationship of two school related variables such as 
achievement in mathematics, environmental studies and 
language (Kannada), and total achievement in all the subjects 
put together in lower primary classes in rural schools. The 
Carroll model of instruction was adopted to explain the 
significant negative correlation between standard-teacher ratio 
and, each of the achievement variables represented by 
mathematics, environment, language and total achievement. 
Pupil-teacher ratio is not related to any of the achievement 
scores but positively related to standard-teacher ratio (which 
is an indicator of the amount of time a student in a standard 
spends under instruction of the teacher during working hours), 
‘That is, when a single teacher is teaching in a primary school, 
the structure and training of the teacher facilitates teaching 
one standard at a time and the students of the remaining 
standards are left to fend for themselves. This reduces the 
time spent by the student under instruction and results in the 
form of significant negative correlation of standard-teacher 
ratio with achievement. Let us find out metacognition and 
achievement through cooperative learning on grade five 
students in control and experimental groups. The major 
findings are: (i) there was significant difference between the 
Scores at pre-test and post-test stages of the two groups; (ii) 
there was positive interaction between the groups for the 
performance (achievement) of the students, the pre-test means 
of the achievement scores of the two groups did not differ 
significantly; (iii) the mean learning awareness score of 
students differed significantly between the two groups. 

Kapur (1997) examined the effectiveness of individual and 
group learning using computer aided leaming (CAL) packages 
and print material, Effect of group size of learners for 
homogenous groups was determined along with the learners’ 
attitude in groups and their interest in learning from CAL 
packages. Results show that CAL environment is more 
effective for the academic achievement compared to print 
material in the individual mode and more so in the collaborative 
group learning mode. There was no noticeable difference in 
learning gains for groups of twos and threes having the same 
intellectual ability in the CAL environment. Opinions of 
learners regarding learning in groups and learning from CAL 
packages were positive. 

Suri (2000) studied the effect of computer mediated tutorial 
Support for students of English in a distance education 
institution by comparing the tutorial mode with traditional 
face-to-face tutoring in an experimental study with a control 


In the content of learning strategies, the importance of the 
concept of Minimum Level of Learning (MLL) deserves a 
special mention, Learning strategies have a great deal of 
relevance if one plans to implement MLL. starting from the 
primary education level. In India the MLL assumes importance 
because of the basic concer that all children must be given 
access to education of a comparative standard irrespective of 
cast, creed, sex or location, An effort has to be made to 
combine quality concerns with equity concerns in view of the 
developmental need of children from different backgrounds 
who are typically girls, dropouts, and working, who constitute 
the bulk of primary school population in India. After all primary 
education is an opportunity for structured learning, hence, 
the importance of defining the basic concepts of MLL. 
Secondly, MLLs can be stated as expected learning outcomes 
defined as observable terminal competencies and behaviour, 
to be mastered by every child by the end of a particular class 
or stage of education, Thirdly, two basic considerations have 
to be kept in view while developing rational criteria for 
formulating MLLs, namely, (i) the cognitive capabilities of the 
children in different classes or grades corresponding to 
different stages of development; and (ii) the empirical reality 
in terms of the enabling environmental conditions that 
characterise the primary education programmes. 

One of the very important observations made by Nagaraju 
(1998) on multigrade schools has been based on the 
competence based schooling policy as advocated in MLLs, 
From his work on rural schools he has made an observation 
that rural schools are perceived as facing problem of resources 
(e.g., the problem of single-teacher school, problem of first- 
generation learner etc.), Hence, there is a negative attitude 
associated with the teaching-learning context of small rural 
schools. This perception exists among educational 
administrators and academia and is also conveyed in pre- 
school teacher education, After analysing the official primary 
education structure, he suggests that effective schooling 
should have the pre-requisites of separate classrooms and 
separate teacher for cach class/grade/standard. Also families 
should be in a position to spare the children to attend the 
school during the period agreed upon for this purpose. Since 
the normative structure of primary education does not 
recognise the school situations in small rural primary schools, 
the curricular and training needs, suitable for the functioning 
of such schools, are completely neglected. The training that 
is given to prospective teachers in training institutions, does 
not provide even 10 per cent of the training time for working in 
multi-grade. Past attempts in multi-grade schools had (i) 
monitoring systems focused on the optimum utilisation of 
teaching time by the teacher at the centre, even with the help 
of one or two bright students in teaching; (ii) self-learning 
activity method having focus on utilising the teacher's time 
where the teacher took turns to teach all classes. Both these 
approaches were adopted in the school system giving high 
Priority to the transfer of textbook information with or without 
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understanding, treating it as the end of education, 
structured, these textbooks were used separately for each 
standard but were discontinuous in terms of their gradation, 
Also, it is a well-known fact that children completing four or 
five years in multi-grade school lear equivalent to two years 
of schooling. (iii) Teaching learning time: It has been found 
that the achievement of children at school level was inversely 
related to the standard-teacher ratio (Nagaraju, 1996). Children 
learn less as the degree of ‘multi-gradedness’ of the school 
increases. Unless each class is provided with a teacher, it may 
not be possible to attain MLL. One can take steps to improve 
the quality in multi-grade schools or one can infer that children 
learn less and less because a major part of their time in school 
goes unutilised and only a limited time is used for active 
instructions, 

School learning depends upon the amount of time a child 
spends in organised teaching-leaming activities (Carroll, 1963). 
These activities depend on the teacher who depends upon 
the structure of schooling. Therefore, the main concern 
affecting the learning of children in small schools is active 
teaching-learning process which is influenced by low 
utilisation of child's time. The textbook approach worked 
against the interest of the students in multi-grade schools, In 
a competency based-approach, the textbooks form one of the 
resource bases for both students and teachers. An alternative 
approach to multi-grade schools is to introduce Multi-grade 
Transactional 


curriculum for multi-grade schools which will be different for 
different schools categorised according to the number of 
teachers available to teach the lower primary classes. Such a 
curriculum would lead to increase in opportunity time for 
children, to devote their time in school in purposeful 
learning related activities. The grouping of children should be 
based on level. The curricular structure flows from competency 
based policy and acceptance of MLL as criteria for 
effectiveness of school. There are many ways of organising 
learning themes around the competencies identified as 
essential as well desirable within a subject area, in an integrated 
way in which competencies from different subject areas can 
be selectively integrated. Such decisions have to be made at 
the local levels. 

To conclude, it may be mentioned that increased leaming 
outcomes over measured benchmark on MLL-criterion tests 
is, because of competency-based schooling policy, which 


with joyful learning. 

The researcher reported here have certainly created new 
and challenging assumptions about learners. Psychologists 
have moved towards a model of the leamer as an active self- 
determining individual who processes information in complex, 
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often characteristic style, which cannot be predicted in 
advance or simplified through formulae, or captured in 
conventional laboratory learning experiments. Yet there is no 
denial about the fact that the learner learns through active use 
of complex learning or cognitive strategies with which he or 
she must be well equipped before confronting a new learning 
task. The learner is essentially an active interpreter, processor 
and synthesiser of a continual barrage of information from the 
outside environment and from his own thinking processes. 


Thus, it is possible to have analysis and research on the 
learner's ability to develop and utilise effective intellectual 
skills 


New concepts of learning activities lead to developing 
means to teach the learner active cognitive strategies which 
may enable him or her to learn well and perform adequately in 
most learning or training situations. This can well be under 
the control of the learner and far removed from the realm of 
chance, 
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LEGAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


R.P. Dhokalia 


INTRODUCTION 


In contrast to other professional education, like medicine, 
engineering and technology, legal education is not only 
professional but also liberal, socio-cultural and value-oriented 
at the undergraduate as well as postgraduate level. Legal 
education is concerned with educating and training the future 
lawyers, public officials, administrators, counsellors, business 
managers, teachers, and legal scientists and the common man 
in pursuit of peaceful and orderly attainment of ideals of good 
human governance in the context of contemporary problems. 
Its importance is enhanced in proportion to a society’s 
commitment to the rule of law, good governance and social, 
economic and legal justice. The more developed a legal order 
becomes, increasing demands and responsibilities are placed 
upon legal profession and eventually on legal education. 

Man’s journey into social organisation commenced from 
the earliest tribal society organised on the basis of kinship 
groups. It went through a prolonged Period of national society 
and then, to the formation of a new entity of union of nation 
States. These factors inevitably account for accelerated growth 
of law, vertically as well as horizontally, giving rise to variety 
of new areas and challenges before the legal education, 

In order to have correct understanding and appreciation of 
modern Indian legal education it is necessary, to first give a 
requisite brief historical background of modern Indian Legal 
System and its social environment prior to the advent of the 
common law system introduced by the British rulers in India. 
The history of legal education then can be better appreciated 
by the developments made after the Republic of India came 
into existence and also those in the modern times. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Prior to the advent of the modern legal system of the common 
law imprint, there had existed two systems in India. One was 
the Hindu system which prevailed in Ancient India and the 
other was the Muslim system obtained during the reign of 
Muslim rulers in Medieval India. The Common Law System 
came to be introduced by the British during their rule in India 
and it has been followed by a modern system of administration 
of justice, legal institutions and legal education. 


ANCIENT INDIA 


The admixture of religion and ethics with law existed in ancient 


Indian society since the vedic times, like in all other ancient 
systems. The social ideals of the Hindus materially influenced 
the character of their law. The pursuit of dharma 
(righteousness) signified life in this world with a view to the 
attainment of the ideal life. In those times, teaching was 
considered to be a holy duty in India, and laws were so framed 
as to help and keep the lamp of learning of Vidya or sciences 
ever alight. Ancient Indians believed that illumination given 
by Vidya, not only provided correct insight to realise the true 
values of life, but also, increased intelligence, power and 
efficiency, and promoted material as well as spiritual welfare, 
including preservation and spreading of national heritage and 
culture. Amongst numerous Vidyas or sciences, the mimansa, 
nyaya and dharma or law, too occupied a prominent place. 
They embodied social ideals of the Hindu Society, which 
indeed has materially influenced the character of its law. The 
Smritis, to which Dharma Shastras owe a formal and connected 
treatment of law, had human authorship of communal rules of 
law agreed upon in assemblies of all communities and based 
upon unrecorded non-litigious customs. Besides this, the 
Dharma Shastras, the Arthashastras and their successor Neeti 
Shastras, seem always to be regarded as part of Hindu legal 
literature, and Dharma, Wavahara, Charitra and Rajashasana 
were deemed to be the four legs of lawsuit and of these, each 
one later overrided the preceding. ‘Dharmashcha 
Wavharashcha Charitram Rajashasanam/Vivadarthashcha 
tushpadah pashchimah-purvabadhakah’ (Kautilaya, 
Arthashastra, Book IT). 

With the gradual transformation of the Vedic society, the 
content of education began naturally to widen out from the 
Veda study to include special sciences and other specific 
studies. As a result new subjects developed and Law was the 
most important of them. With this, different legal schools 
appeared apart from purely Vedic schools on the basis of 
Dharma Shastras such as those of Manu and Yajnavalkya. 
Law schools were concerned with composition of the manuals 
on the original Dharmasutras. They offered copious material 
for special study relating to duties, legal procedure and the 
civil and criminal law in order to assist administration as 
Dharmadhikarins or legal advisors or judges in settling the 
law between man and man, and to make available sufficient 
knowledge of general principles in an age which recognised 
the great authority of local customs. Thus, the sacred Vedic 
law came to be studied as a separate science by specialists 
who would naturally seek to remedy the deficiencies of the 
older books, either by remodelling them or by composing new 


works (Radhakumud Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, 
Delhi, 1969, pp. 227-29). Thus special Sutra schools grew out 
of the original and primary Vedic Schools, the principal object 
of which was a full and accurate knowledge of the sacred 
texts. 

The object of legal education in those times was nothing 
but imparting of knowledge of Dharmashastras and legal 
proceedings. But the legal profession is historically associated 
with the performance of some typical roles, such as that of the 
adjudicator, mediator or a legal representative, a counsellor, or 
draftsman, or a jurist or legal scholar concerned with the 
systematic analysis and criticism of the prevalent law and its 
refinement. Therefore, what can be evidently concluded is 
that, in ancient India the legal education did not exist in the 
form of modern law colleges, but there did exist legal education 
for equipping persons with full knowledge of rules of law 
enunciated in the Dharma shastras. This System continued 
to flourish during the Mauryan and even the Maratha Empires 
in the north India, and in the Chola and Vijayanagar Empires in 
the south India. 


MEDIEVAL INDIA 


After the disintegration of the Harsha Empire, the country got 
divided into small kingdoms. However, the existing system 
continued in each kingdom as indicated by the authoritative 
commentaries on law like Mitakshara and Shukraneeti written 
during the period. The establishment of the Muslim rule in 
India opened a new chapter in Indian legal history. The 
Muslim conquerors brought with them a new religion, a new 
civilisation, and their own judicial and legal system, to be 
designated as the Muslim system. The political and legal 
system of Islamic society was determined in accordance with 
the tenets of Islam. It was based on the writings of the Muslim 
jurists and practices of Islamic countries. These tenets, writings 
and practices were the foundation of legal education of this 
era. 
Under the vast Mughal Empire, the system of justice and 
law took a distinct shape. The judicial administration was 
headed by the supreme Qazi of the empire (Qazi-ul-quzat) 
with a Qazi in each provincial capital as well as in each Qasba 
or town. The bulk of litigation in the administration of justice 
in the urban areas of the country was confined to the upper 
levels of a complex social system comprising nobles, land- 
holders, trading classes who indeed employed vakils to attend 
the court of the provincial governor to represent the interests 
of their employers whenever disputes arose in regard to civic 
or criminal matters. Most of these vakils were specialists in 
the task of bargaining, negotiations and pleading cases. 
Considering the nature of the work of vakils during Muslim 
rule in India, it is evident that no specific legal education in 
modern sense existed at that time. However, Mughal legal 
system did not altogether die out. It left its imprint on the 
present system as even today a good part of legal terminology 
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is owed to it, viz., Muddai, Muddaelya, Peshkar, Muvakkil, 
Munsif, Diwani and Fauzdari Adalats, Vakil, Mukhtar. These 
scores of other legal terms find place in the present day legal 
education. 


BRITISH INDIA 


Britishers administered the English law, and the courts were 
earlier presided over by merchants and later by legally trained 
persons as judicial officers. Those who appeared in the courts 
as pleaders were dismissed servants of the company who had 
neither any knowledge of nor any training in law. It was only 
gradually that legal profession came to be organised through 
a series of Acts passed by the British Parliament. Three kind 
of legal practitioners were in existence. Advocates were the 
Barristers or Attorneys of England or Ireland, and pleaders 
and the Vakils were the Indian practitioners. Indians 
functioned only as non-licensed inferior grade of legal 
practitioners in the city, Zilla or Muffasil courts, as Vakils and 
Mukhatars and were kept out of Supreme Courts which 
exercised appellate jurisdiction. However, training in law was 
required for Indians as legal practitioners. A beginning was 
made when in the Hindu College of Calcutta in 1841, a Barrister 
of the Supreme Court was appointed to take law classes. In 
1843 the Advocate General also started teaching law who was 
joined later in 1852 by another Barrister as the number of 
students grew to 30 in 1852-53 session. 

In the year 1861, the Indian High Courts Act was passed 
which authorised the High Courts to make rules for 
qualification and admission of their advocates and vakils. The 
Legal Practitioners Act, 1879, provided for enrollment to those 
practitioners who had taken LLB degree from Indian 
universities. The Bar Council Act, 1926 unified the three grades 
of legal practitioners by merging Vakils and pleaders in the 
class of Advocates. It also provided for making rules for 
giving requisite facilities for legal education and training. 

The foregoing historical background gives the idea of 
ancient lineage of the Indian legal institutions as well as 
inheritance of the common law system from the British Empire. 
The British rule in India laid the foundation for modern legal 
system. The British Rule in India saw to it that a proper legal 
education was imparted to produce law cadres of professional 
lawyers fully acquainted with the English Laws in the English 
language. First step in this direction was taken in 1855 when 
three universities in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay introduced legal education as a subject for 
teaching. Law courses were started in the Hindu College, 
Calcutta; Elphinston College, Bombay; and Presidency College 
Madras. 

In the undivided Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Burma, Law 
Colleges were established in Dhaka, Berhampur, Patna, 
Hooghly and Krishnanagar during 1864-65. In 1875, the 
University of Calcutta established its own School of Law 
with six Professors who were practising advocates having 
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part-time assignments. The graduates of law were entitled to 
practise at the Supreme Court and Sadar Adalats. By 1896, 
affiliations were given to 18 colleges in this region. Law degree 
was treated as postgraduate degree of three years duration 
with three University examinations (Upadhyaya, ‘The State 
of Legal Education in West Bengal’ in Menon, 1983, pp. 75- 
84). In Bombay Presidency, the Elphinston College had the 
post of a Professor of Jurisprudence. This college was later 
on converted into a Government Law College in 1856. In 
Madras, a law professor was appointed to give regular lectures 
on legal education in Presidency College and in 1870, law 
classes were started. In 1891, Central law College in Madras 
was established. Most of the professors were part-timers and 
Chief Justice and several Judges and Advocate General were 
also associated in the Governing Body of law colleges (S.P. 
Sathe and S.B. Nakade ‘Legal Education in Maharashtra’ in 
Menon, 1983, pp. 188-201; and Rajaraman ‘Legal Education in 
Tamil Nadu’, pp.171-87). Thus, legal education in its modern 
Western sense was introduced by the British in the second 
half of nineteenth century. 

With the spread of education in other parts of the country 
too, numerous government as well as private colleges 
appeared, which offered law courses of two years’ duration. 
Law colleges appeared in different cities: Pune (1924), Karachi 
(1926), Ahmedabad (1927), Kolhapur (1933), Surat (1935), 
Belgaum (1939), Nagpur (1925). In Central India, Universities 
of Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra and Patna too established law 
colleges in the same period. One could combine law studies 
with a full-time Masters course in Social Sciences, Arts or 
Commerce in order to obtain LLB degree along with their 
degrees in those subjects in three years’ duration. While 
only graduates were eligible to join LLB course, for purely 
professional pleaders’ examinations, matriculates could appear 
for which no timespan was settled. The LLB degree acquired 
precedence over the pleader’s certificate in the recruitment to 
the various government services, and this further increased 
the scope of legal education in the country, which in addition 
to lawyering profession, apparently opened up avenues of 
gainful employment in expanding central and provincial 
governments’ administrative services. In fact, the country 
had different type of lawyers at different levels: Mukhtars 
were trial court lawyers in the criminal courts who did 
apprenticeship under a senior mukhtar or pleader, The 
pleaders were trial lawyers in both civil and criminal courts 
who, after similar apprenticeship for a number of years, were 
certified by the court to act as pleaders. After legal education 
was introduced in the universities of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, a pleader (Vakil) was supposed to be a graduate in 
law. Besides, there were Barristers, Attorneys and Solicitors 
who got qualified from England. It was only after the 
Advocates Act, 1961, that the legal profession was 
uniformalised into one category of lawyers, all called 
‘Advocates’. In Bombay alone, the Law Society of Bombay 
continued to allow persons to practise as Solicitors who 


passed Solicitors’ Examination conducted by it and approved 
by the Bombay High Court. They were also allowed to be 
registered as advocates. 

In order to widen and improve legal education in India, the 
British Government constituted several committees and 
commissions, viz., Indian University Commission, 1902, Chagla 
Committee, 1910, and the first Indian University Commission 
of 1917-19. Also several unsuccessful private bills were moved 
in the Central Legislative Assembly in 1936, 1939, and 1944 to 
improve and regulate legal education and legal profession 
with a view to make these more relevant, effective and efficient 
to meet the changing needs of Indian society. The primary 
object of legal education at that time was, to equip law students 
in helping the courts in the administration of justice as lawyers 
and judicial officers and thus, serve the interests of the British 
administration. The conditions of law teaching were poor 
because it was handled mostly by part-time teachers drawn 
from practising lawyers sparing their time only in the evening. 
Law colleges had to be self-financing and were looked upon 
as money-making ventures to feed the teaching of other 
disciplines in the colleges. Poor libraries and lack of standard 
text books did not create a tradition of research or serious 
academic legal writing, nor were proper textbooks made 
available designed to meet the needs of the law students. Nor 
did there exist any similarity in the content and duration of 
courses among the universities. Legal education infact did 
not assume the status of a fully professional course and so 
legal practitioners really acquired their proficiency of lawyering 
only later during their apprenticeship with the seniors. Despite 
this dismal state of legal education, legal profession attracted 
talented Indians who rose to great eminence and high 
positions, and dominated public life in the national struggle 
for freedom. 


LEGAL EDUCATION IN MODERN INDIA 


After India’s Independence, the Constitution of India, 1950, 
brought about a sea change in the country by providing for a 
democratic form of parliamentary government and the rule of 
law as a foundational doctrine for governance of the country, 
It set forth social objectives of the nation as secularism, 
socialism and an ambitious goal of achieving a synthesis of 
economic planning and political democracy, of individual 
liberty and social control, and of political and economic 
freedom. This required revamping of legal education, which 
could fulfil the needs of the rapidly changing society and of 
the country’s constitutional commitments and its emergence 
as a welfare state. In the new scenario, the aim of legal education 
acquired new dimensions, beyond producing good lawyers 
and law makers only, to create cultured and law-abiding citizens 
who could be inculcated with the concepts of human values, 
human dignity and respect for human rights, who could serve 
the society in various capacities as administrators, law 
teachers, jurists, judges, and industrial entrepreneurs. With 


that end in view, efforts were made from time to time by several 
committees and commissions, which made significant 
recommendations in their reports, to make legal education 
effective and result-oriented in order to meet the needs and 
urgencies of changing times. 

The revamping of legal education has taken place in several 
stages, and efforts still continue in response to the pressing 
changing needs and recommendations made from time to time 
by specialists. Amongst the commissions and committees, 
which examined specifically the matter of legal education, the 
reports of the following may be mentioned: the University 
Education Commission of 1948-49; (popularly known as 
Radhakrishnan Commission); the Bombay Legal Education 
Committee, 1949; Inter-University Board, 1950; All India Bar 
Committee, 1953; Rajasthan Legal Education Committee, 1955; 
Law Commission of India, 1959; Inter-University Board on 
Legal Education, 1961; Committee on Reorganisation of Legal 
Education (known as Gajendragadkar Committee) of Delhi 
University, 1964; University of Poona International Seminar 
on Legal Education, 1972; University Grants Commission’s 
Workshop on Modernisation of Legal Education of 1979; and 
University Grants Commission’s Workshop on Modernisation 
of Legal Education, 1979. 

It was in response to the attention drawn to the dismal 
state of affairs of legal education, echoed in particular by the 
Law Commission of India in 1958, and the voice of concern 
raised by various committees of academic as well as 
professional lawyers, that periodical efforts at revamping of 
legal education have been made. During its first phase, roughly 
covering a period 1950-65, the main concer of reform was to 
liberate legal education from the colonial heritage which viewed 
law only as an instrument of social control. In a changed 
scenario law was viewed as an instrument of social 
engineering for reform and development, and law courses were 
reformulated with a view to instilling in the students, 
constitutional and democratic values and imbibing the 
principles of the rule of law and socio-economic justice. 
Between 1965-75, the stress was given on prudent 
reorganisation of curricula and pedagogy towards professional 
equipment, comprehensive knowledge of substantive law and 
legal theories and, logical comprehension of legal issues in a 
given situation through the use of legal reasoning. However, 
what lacked was counselling, advocacy, craftsmanship and 
documentation skills which play a significant role in resolving 
conflicts. 

Legal education in the country today is, governed by two 
central bodies: The University Grants Commission (UGC) and 
the Bar Council of India (BCI). The UGC, as the apex body of 
higher education in the country, is concerned with providing 
necessary funds for infrastructure of university system. It 
coordinates and maintains standards of university education 
as a whole which includes legal education as well. It has a 
panel on legal education comprising twelve academics from 
various parts of the country and chaired by a retired Chief 
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Justice of the Supreme Court of India. The UGC, as standard 
setting body, appointed a Curriculum Development Centre, 
1990 (CDC) for advising it on a standardised curriculum for 
undergraduate as well as postgraduate courses in law. This 
Committee underlined basic issues in legal education, which 
had to play a very crucial role in the development of law in the 
task of nation-building towards a just, harmonious and 
balanced society. It highlighted categorically integrating liberal 
as well as professional aspects of legal science as types of 
curricula, one for LLB and another for honours with additional 
courses. It suggested to include three year law course after 
graduation and five year law course after 10+2. Recently the 
UGC appointed a select committee to revise the 
recommendations of the CDC, 1990 in the light of the changing 
needs of legal education. The committee has submitted its 
report and it is in pipeline to be circulated to the universities 
for its adoption. The UGC has also come out with detailed 
curriculum on Human Rights and Duties Education to be 
adopted at the Foundation, Certificate, Diploma, 
Undergraduate and Postgraduate levels at the multidiscipline 
departments. There are University Law Departments where 
Human Rights is taught at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. Further, the UGC has been insisting on 
self financing schemes in the universities. In this direction, 
some of the law colleges have introduced self financing 
courses or seats. 

It is the Bar Council of India (BCI), which regulates 
standards of academic performance. Under the Advocates 
Act of 1961, Bar Council of India (BCI), the apex body, and the 
State Bar Councils were set up. Under Section 7 (1)(h) of the 
Act, BCI has a statutory obligation to promote legal education 
and, to lay down standards of legal education in consultation 
with the universities imparting legal education and the Bar 
Councils of States. For the enrolment as advocate, it recognises 
universities whose law degree fulfils its conditions. For this 
purpose, under Section 49 (1)(a) and (d) of the Act, the BCI is 
authorised to frame rules which it enacted in 1965. Under Rule 
21 the BCI can issue directions from time to time which, 
universities conducting law courses are bound to comply for 
maintenance of legal education. Schedule 1 to the rules enlists, 
twenty-one directions which the BCI is authorised to issue 
for this purpose. Rule 8 of Chapter II of BCI Rules, provides 
for setting up of a Legal Education Committee entrusted with 
the functions of making recommendations to the Council with 
respect to laying down standards of legal education to be 
followed by the universities, visiting and inspecting 
universities and colleges and reporting back to the Council as 
to the state of legal education, and recommending to the 
Council about recognition of LLB degree of any university, or 
discontinuance of any recognition already granted. No college 
is authorised to impart legal education unless affiliated to a 
university and approved by the Council (Rule 17). These rules 
have mandatory effect as to the eligibility of law graduates as 
advocates. However, the role of BCI is limited to professional 
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LLB courses, and universities can run law courses for purely 
academic purposes too. Besides, the LLM and higher degree 
law courses are beyond the purview of the BCI. It is the UGC 
and the university administration which have the sole 
responsibility for ensuring high quality equipment for teachers 
and research facilities. 

The BCI, on its part, has involved itself intermittently in 
the task of restructuring and modernising the syllabi of LLB 
Course. It had increased the duration of LLB course from two 
years to three years duration, w.e.f. 1967. It prescribed ten 
compulsory subjects to be taught in a three year LLB course 
and further offered six optionals papers out of 18 subjects. In 
place of the then prevalent law course of 2 year duration, it 
had added one additional year in order to compensate for 
removal of one year apprenticeship. Again in 1978, BCI came 
out with the requirement of 5 year LLB course after 10+2 level 
and this switch over, from 3 to 5 year duration, was to be 
brought about by University Law Departments and Colleges 
by 1984. The three year law course continues to be most 
prevalent in the whole of northern and eastern India, 
admission generally is open to any graduate. The second 
type is integrated five year law course open for those entering 
after 10+2 stage and in this course, undergraduate part of 
liberal education is included in initial two years, which cover 
the study of English, Political Science, Economics, Sociology 
and History. This five year course is predominant in southern 
India though other parts of India too are hesitantly adopting 
this five year course. Out of 442 recognised law colleges in 
the country, 324 continued to run 3 year course, 26 had been 
conducting 5 year course, and 92 were running both 3 and 
5 year courses. 

According to 1995 figures, 91 universities including 3 
national Law Schools had been engaged in legal education. 
There are more than 500 law teaching colleges and most of 
them have no full time law teachers nor any worthwhile library. 
The number of colleges in each state was as follows: Andhra 
Pradesh—33; North-Eastern States—24; Bihar—25; Delhi— 
3, Gujarat—30; Himachal Pradesh—1; Jammu and Kashmir— 
2; Karnataka—41; Kerala—6; Madhya Pradesh—63: 
Maharashtra—40; Punjab and Haryana—6; Rajasthan—22; 
Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry—7; Orissa—19; Uttar Pradesh— 
40; West Bengal—8: and Sikkim—1. (Indian Bar Review, 22(4) 
1995, 107-126) Most universities have auniversity department/ 
faculty of law. Those which have affiliated law colleges, 
however, function either in the morning or in the evening and 
teaching is conducted mostly by part timers who are legal 
practitioners. Excepting the national law schools, university 
law departments, and government law colleges, other law 
schools across the country remain far below the prescriptions 
of the BCI. Most of these colleges are run Part-time, either in 
the morning or in the evening. They liberally enroll hundreds 
of students in a class without mandatory attendance of classes 
and for whom law degree is almost a saleable item, Nearly 
50,000 law graduates are passing every year. The bulk of 


students in the country pursue part time studies in law with 
staggering enrolments in deficient and ill-equipped law 
colleges, which produce a horde of certified lawyers entitled 
to be enrolled as legal practitioners. In this category, are those 
students—although exceptionally—who are eligible to appear 
in competitive examinations conducted by Union and States 
Public Service Commission, and who pursue part time or full 
time law studies with the expectation of an added advantage 
and, remain occupied with Union or State competitive 
examinations. 

In large parts of the country, legal education continued to 
show dismal state of affairs showing following identifiable 
features: unchecked mushroom growth of money making 
private law colleges as teaching shops lacking requisite 
infrastructure in terms of adequate buildings, worthwhile 
libraries or qualified full time teaching staff: open admission 
of non-serious students with no limit on the number of the 
admittees; teaching faculty mainly comprising part time 
nonchalant teachers conducting courses in the morning or 
evening shifts of short duration; age old syllabi and 
uninspiring and stale teaching methodology providing no 
opportunity of interaction between academic and professional 
lawyers nor any exposure to the practical handling of live 
cases in the courts; the students having an option in respect 
of medium of instruction with a choice to study and to be 
examined either in English or the regional/local languages, did 
not make available standard books of good quality while most 
of the law students generally opted for the latter for an easy 
sail through mismanaged examinations; and lastly, failure on 
the part of the Bar Councils, at the national as well as local 
levels, to perform effectively their statutory duty and 
responsibilities in respect of earnestly monitoring and strictly 
ensuring a high standard of legal education in the country. 

In this scenario, innumerable conferences, seminars, 
workshops and meetings of working groups in their reports, 
have articulated serious concern and made recommendations 
relating to making legal education more sound, pragmatic, 
socially relevant and humanistic for the teachers as well as 
the taught. However, the major attempts in this regard have 
been made under the auspices of the University Grants 
Commission, the Bar Council of India and some leading 
universities, viz., ‘Towards Socially Relevant Legal Education: 
A Report of the University Grants Commission’s Workshop 
on Modernisation of Legal Education (1979)’, Status of 
Teaching and Research in the Discipline of Law: ‘A Report of 
University Grants Commission’ (S.K. Agrawal and Mohammad 
Ghouse (eds), (1981). In this respect, contribution was also 
made by the Kasuli Seminar on Legal Education (1972), The 
Pune International Seminar on Indian Legal Education (1972); 
the UGC Workshop on Legal Education, Madras (1975); the 
UGC Regional Workshop on Legal Education, Punjab 
University, Chandigarh (1976); Regional Workshop on Legal 
Education, University of Poona, Pune (1976), University of 
Patna, (1976) and University of Delhi (1977). 


It was only in the phase between 1976-88, that specific 
attention was paid only to updating of curricula of LL.B. 
courses with a view to make it increasingly relevant to the 
complex problems of rapidly changing society, and challenges 
faced by the state. But the most significant and commendable 
step as far as professional and a better quality of legal education 
is concerned, was taken by BCI in establishing under the 
Karnataka Act of 1986, the National Law School of India 
(NLSIU) in Bangalore with a deemed University status as a 
model institution. It became operative in 1988. It was a 
pioneering experiment in curricular development, pedagogic 
method and clinical education, which provided perhaps the 
best example of Academy-Bar-Bench cooperation in the field 
of legal education. This is demonstrated by the fact of 
involvement of the Chief Justice of India as the visitor of the 
NLSIU, the Chairman of its General Council, and of a large 
number of retired judges of Supreme Court of India and High 
Courts as well as, senior Advocates in its teaching and 
research programmes. 

The NLSIU offers Five Year integrated BA, LLB (Hons) 
course as well as MBL, LLM, JSD, MPhil, PhD, and LLD 
courses. The integrated curriculum encompasses social 
sciences subjects along with diverse legal subjects. This 
provides a sound foundation for developing professional 
skills, viz., analytical, legal writing, argumentative capability, 
research orientation and objective judgment. This experiment 
proved so successful and rewarding that International Expert 
Committee evaluating NLSIU functioning during 1987-96, 
recommended establishment of similar Model Law Schools in 
other parts of India. (NLSIU Bulletin, 22, 1998) A decade later, 
four more law schools, modelled on a similar pattern, have 
been set up in succession at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Hyderabad and 
Calcutta, with a selective and limited intake of students, highly 
qualified teachers, full time course, and ample resources at 
their disposal. These novel Law Schools, which are no part of 
university system as such, have within a short time, made a 
marked contribution to the existing system of professional 
legal education in the country. However, with their limited 
selective intake of students and ample resources they seem to 
have emerged as ‘elite’ law centres of excellence, catering 
mainly to the needs of metropolitan or urban India, or at best 
semi-urban pockets while vast number of students from rural 
belts have had no access to quality legal education. 

During the last two and half decades or so, significant 
structural reforms have indeed been initiated in respect of 
imparting high quality legal education in different parts of the 
country under the sponsorship of BCI through establishment 
of National Law Schools, viz., National Academy of Legal 
Studies and Research (NALSAR) at Hyderabad; National 
Institute of Legal Education, Bhopal and Calcutta; West 
Bengal National University of Juridical Sciences by Acts of 
the State legislature. Another has been set up at Jodhpur in 
Rajasthan. BCI has further requested Government of India to 
set up National Law Schools at eight more places in the country 
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on the pattern of Bangalore at Guwahati (for Assam, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Manipur, Tripura, Mizoram and Arunachal 
Pradesh), Madurai (Tamil Nadu), Allahabad (UP), Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat), Karnal (Punjab and Haryana), Mumbai 
(Maharashtra), Bilaspur (HP) and Bhubaneshwar (Orissa). A 
Bill is in pipeline for a National Law University at the central 
level. Some of these National Law Schools are recognised as 
deemed university. These national law schools offer an 
honours degree in law at the end of five years. Though this 
move is ina right direction and is commendable, it covers only 
a small fraction of law graduates produced all over the country. 
In fact, it leaves legal education, under the university system, 
largely unaffected and without much perceptible impact. 

The well established central universities and state 
universities have taken innovative steps to transform the 
landscape of legal education, the improvement in bulk of law 
colleges remains tardy and far from satisfactory as, substantial 
number of half backed law students all over the vast country, 
continue to acquire law degrees without continuous class 
participation in any effective or fruitful teaching, or active 
engagement with problems of law and society, library facilities 
and teaching materials, or any fair and trustworthy evaluation 
and examination system. Some attention has indeed been 
paid recently, to issues of selective admission and limited 
number of students and their eligibility for joining a law course; 
curriculum development; and postgraduate legal education 
as well as rearticulation of legal learning and research. 
Significant suggestions have been made in this regard for 
example, mainly by: University Grants Commission’s Curriculum 
Development Centre in Law, 1990; Bar Council of India’s 
Committee on ‘Reforms in Legal Education and regarding entry 
into legal profession’ (Justice Ahmadi Committee Report), 1975; 
National Law School of India University’s UGC Workshop on 
Postgraduate Legal Education and Curriculum Development 
Centre Report, 1996; National Law School University’s All 
India Consultative Meeting of Bar Councils, Universities, UGC 
and State Governments on Reforming of Professional Legal 
Education, 1996; the UGC Workshop on Postgraduate 
Education in Law, 1997; University of Gorakhpur; All India 
Law Teachers’ Congress on Legal Education in India in 21st 
Century’; Problems and Prospects, University of Delhi, 1999 
and so on. 

It is the Curriculum Development Programme which has 
mainly received much thinking and some impetus as a result 
of the UGC’s Curriculum Development Programmes, to promote 
excellence in teaching at undergraduate and postgraduate 
level. All the Universities through their academic bodies and 
the UGC, at the national level through many experts drawn 
from all over India and discussions by larger groups at 
Seminars on the subject, have undertaken the task of 
modernising the curricula and courses both at the 
undergraduate as well as postgraduate level. In the University 
system of legal education, particularly in well established and 
prominent universities, law education is not considered to be 
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primarily and exclusively for legal profession only. It is also 
considered as a part of culture for its own sake, capable of 
relating law to the world in which one lives. The broadbased 
and comprehensive concept includes not only the profession 
or the contents of the statute book and any volume of juridical 
decisions, but also, much nobler ideals of justice and liberty. 
Therefore, it is also intended to aim at the realisation of the 
law’s underlying purpose and theories in the contemporary 
context, rather than mere acquaintances with the tricks of the 
trade. The Law courses for LLB, in addition to the traditional 
core subjects, favour inclusion of newly emergent areas of 
law such as laws relating to environment, urbanisation, science 
and technology, rural development, consumer justice, poverty 
as vital to modernisation of legal education, as well as for the 
development of human resources in law. Besides, for a better 
scope for pedagogic innovation and experimenting with new 
ways of analysing legal development for which, there being 
no scope in mass legal education at LLB, Honours Programme 
has been favoured on a limited scale in University Law 
Departments, only with a view to stimulating demands and 
expectation for a more thorough going transformation of legal 
education in near future. The Honours and Academic 
Programmes in law are also highlighted in some of the reports. 
Some of the law colleges have LLB. Academic programme, 
but its graduates are not eligible to practise law in the courts. 
(Report of the Curriculum Development Centre in Law, UGC, 
New Delhi, 1990) Universities being autonomous Statutory 
institutions of higher education, have their own freedom to 
make additions of courses as optional or otherwise, apart from 
what BCI has prescribed for LLB. 

The Bar Council of India, on the other hand, in exercise of 
its powers vested under Sections 7(h) and (j), 24 (1) (C) (iia) 
and 49 (1) (af), (ag), and (d) of the Advocates Act, 1961 and; 
the rules made thereunder, revised the curriculum in 1997 for 
the adoption by the Universities and colleges imparting legal 
education throughout the country (Bar Council of India 
Circular, No. 4/1997, 21 October 1997). Its aim was to give 
further boost to court-centric legal education and to meet the 
challenges of globalisation. It has provided for twenty-one 
compulsory practical training papers (I) Moot Court, Pre-trial 
Preparation and Participation on Trial Proceedings; (II) 
Drafting, Pleading and Convincing; (II) Professional Ethics; 
(IV) Accounting for Lawyers and Legal Aid and Para-Legal 
Services) and three Optional Papers out of the listed fifteen 
papers. The University Law Departments are free to add any 
number of optional papers to this list. The compulsory papers 
prescribed are: Jurisprudence; Contract—I (General Principles 
of Contract and Specific Relief); Contract—II (Indian Contract 
Act, Indian Partnership Act, Sale of Goods Act and Specific 
Contracts); Torts and Consumer Protection laws; Family Law— 
I; Family Law—Il; Law of Crimes; Criminal Procedure Code; 
Juvenile Justice Act and Probation of Offenders Act; 
Constitutional law; Property Law including Transfer of 
Property Act and Easement Act; Law of Evidence; Civil 


Procedure Code and Limitation Act; Legal Language/Legal 
Writing including General English; Administrative Law; 
Company Law; Human Rights and International law; 
Arbitration, Conciliation, and Alternate Dispute Resolution 
Systems; Environmental Law; Labour Law; Interpretation of 
Statutes; Land Laws including Ceiling and any other Local 
Land Laws. 

The list of optional papers includes; International Economic 
Law; Bankruptcy Laws; Taxation Law; Comparative law/Legal 
History; Insurance Law; Conflict of Laws; Banking Law 
including Negotiable Instruments Act; Investment and 
Security Laws; Trusts, Equity and Fiduciary Relationships; 
Criminology and Penology; Air and Space Law; Law and 
Medicine; Women and Law; Law Relating to Child; Law on 
Poverty and Development; Intellectual Property Law and 
Maritime Law, 

Besides, there is a focus on Practical Training too, for which 
four practical training papers have been prescribed: (1) Moot 
Court, Pre-Trial Preparations and Participation in Trial 
Proceedings; (II) Drafting, Pleading and Convincing; (III) 
Professional Ethics, Accountancy for Lawyers and Bar-Bench 
Relations; and (IV) Public Interest Lawyering, Legal Aid and 
Para-Legal Services. This new curriculum demonstrates the 
concern of BCI to make LLB an entirely professional course. 
Law teaching colleges in the country are gradually gearing up 
to meet the requirements of the BCI and growing demands of 
the changing society. 

Efforts are on as an ongoing process to modernise the 
syllabi at LLB as well as postgraduate level with a view, not 
only to making them relevant to the changing needs of the 
students and the society, but also relating the law subjects to 
other broad disciplines. Legal studies in fact are multi- 
disciplinary in character in which input of social sciences, 
humanities, natural sciences, commerce, finance and accounts, 
public administration and governance becomes very 
rewarding. It is noteworthy that two major Indian law schools 
of Delhi and Banaras, in particular, have indeed taken the lead 
with fairly strong academic traditions and library resources, in 
improving the quality of legal education in the country. 
University Law Departments in other parts of country are also 
not lagging behind. 

The Bar Council's domain ends at LLB level and so, each 
University in the country as a statutory autonomous entity 
has more freedom in multidisciplinary enrichment of law 
curricula and in particular, in conducting LLM programme and 
innovating legal education curriculum and pedagogy. In 
consequence, there exist wide variations particularly in LLM 
syllabi in India. Generally, curriculum of LLM is a more 
specialised extension of LLB studies in a subject area. Efforts 
are however on in leading law schools of the country to redeem 
LLM education in terms of curricular innovations, pedagogic 
transformation, and duration of the course. They offer 
specialisation in areas, altogether transcending the range of 
LLB education. Since LLM is basically an academic degree 


being a requisite qualification for recruitment as full time law 
teachers, it is supposed to provide essential equipment in 
terms of knowledge, specialisation, research and also to offer 
sound outlooks on legal education. In addition, specialisation 
in specific areas of professional courses now opens new 
avenues of employment for specialists, viz., in aviation law, 
real estate law, corporate law, labour law, consumer protection 
law, taxation law, environmental law, comparative law, private 
international law, intellectual property law or copy right and 
patent laws, export law, international trade law, cybernetics 
law, and so on. Quite a few universities have a requirement of 
LLM dissertation and some even devote an entire 
semester for this purpose. Besides, specialised 
professional diploma courses in some of the new areas, focus 
on developing analytical skills about statutory laws and clinical 
training. These developments are appreciable and may go a 
long way in further improving legal education to meet the 
ever-growing demands of the society and, to cater to the 
complexities of challenging situations and manifold emerging 
problems. Many of the University Law Departments also offer 
PhD/LLD programme in law, which is the highest degree in 
law. In this programme a research scholar has to work under a 
supervisor for a prescribed period on an allotted topic. He is 
required to submit his thesis for evaluation and after positive 
reports he is awarded the aforesaid degree. In order to 
encourage research in law, UGC has made this degree as a 
basic requirement for appointment/promotion in the teaching 
position. 

The more recent trends in legal education in India seem to 
indicate: Firstly, legal education is becoming broad based and 
attempts are being made to bring about balance between 
professional requirements and academic scholarship or, in 
other words, the endeavour is to harmonise the scholastic 
approach with professional and utilitarian objective. University 
law schools do not restrict themselves to merely vocational 
goal of training for legal profession. They have made efforts 
to link professionalism with community struggles for social 
justice, maintenance of the rule of law and economic and 
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democratic development. 

Secondly, legal education is having an impact on 
international legal education. The law Commission of India, in 
its review of Advocates Act, 1961, drew attention to the 
importance of the process of globalisation of legal services in 
the context of stipulation of General Agreement in Trade and 
Services (GATS), which includes legal services. The global 
movement of service professionals, increasing participation 
of developing countries in world trade, liberalisation of market 
access, and requirement of competitive capacity building in 
legal services, have opened up new avenues and put a pressure 
on standardisation and improvement of the system of legal 
education in India. The UGC, the BCI and other authorities 
connected with legal education and legal profession seem to 
be awakening to the new challenges. The experiment of 
National Law Schools and those in premier Indian Universities, 
have initiated a result-oriented programme. 

Thirdly, computer, Internet and audio-visual system in legal 
education have underlined great potentialities as 
complementary teaching tools. In India, the UGC and National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) had 
taken initiative in telecasting countrywide classroom 
programmes in subjects, like science, social sciences, 
management and technology, and promotion of educational 
values. Though legal education was neglected, the UGC has 
however lately taken some initiative in providing financial 
grants to law colleges interested in opening the facility of 
audio-visual system. This has opened new frontiers and 
expanded dimensions in the field of legal education and legal 
literacy programme. 

Besides, TV serials, like ‘Qanooni Salah’, ‘Adhikar’, 
‘Faisla’ and ‘Legal Balance’ have been contributing, to some 
extent, to the promotion of socialisation of legal education. 
More and more law schools and their libraries are now 
endeavouring to provide an audio-visual section having 
audio-visual cassettes as well as Internet facilities. Web-based 
classroom instruction and individual learning have now 
immense prospects in legal education and research. 
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LEGAL LITERACY 


S.K. Verma & M. Afzal Wani 


INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘legal literacy’ is one of the most important 
expressions, which has come under frequent use in modern 
welfare jurisprudence. Literacy means the ‘ability to read and 
write’. Legal literacy, therefore, relates to the ability of an 
individual to know his rights under the law. Another term that 
has come under use is ‘literacy drive’, which implies a bid to 
make people literate. Having come under popular use during 
the last few decades after the human rights movement attained 
its broader dimensions, the term legal literacy has acquired a 
standard meaning through its use and practice during this 
period. It is understood to reflect not only the ability to know 
one’s rights, but also the capability to assert those rights, and 
the capacity to mobilise them for change. The legal literacy is 
thus, an activity by which common people can acquire and 
develop the knowledge and the perception of the social and 
strategic skills, related to enforcement of their rights. This 
also enables them to know as to how the state can foster their 
needs, 

In India, the legal literacy drive has been primarily initiated 
as a welfare activity for the upliftment of the common masses, 
because the majority of its population is living below the 
poverty line and most of them are ignorant of their legal rights. 
The modern social, economic and political conditions require 
that an individual must be well-versed with the system he is 
living in. He should have necessary knowledge about his rights 
and duties to become a good citizen and a useful member of 
the society. 

The substantial changes in the value system—both social 
and moral—have further made the knowledge of law 
imperative. It is necessary that every individual should be 
able to think of, and have access to justice delivery system 
whenever needed. It is further necessary that everybody 
should realise that the law can be used as a means of change 
and development. The main objective of every legal literacy 
programme should, therefore, be to create legal awareness, 
because people lacking legal literacy can neither negotiate 
their claims for the protection of their interests nor participate 
on equitable terms in a dispute settlement process. Lack of 
awareness in our country, has led to untold sufferings by 
deprived sections of the society. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGAL LITERACY ININDIA 
The concept of legal literacy has developed with the modern 


worldwide human rights movements and has accordingly 
pervaded into the Indian legal and judicial system. The 
Constitution of India originally, did not specifically 
mandate legal literacy, but its various provisions, especially 
Part I on the Fundamental Rights and Part IV on the Directive 
Principles, gave ample exposition to its desirability. The 
Constitution, through Article 21 guarantees to every 
individual a dignified life and also envisages the principles, 
which suggest measures for attaining the goal of human 
dignity, which could not be possible without the basic 
awareness of people about their rights. To make the concept 
of ‘legal literacy’ more explicit under the Constitution, in 1976, 
the Parliament inserted Article 39A into the Constitution 
through the Constitution (42nd Amendment) Act. It directs 
the State to promote justice on the basis of equal opportunity 
and in particular, provide for legal aid, which is a broad and 
multifaceted concept with legal literacy as one of its essential 
components. 

No sooner was Article 39A inserted into the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court, in many of its decisions held the State 
constitutionally responsible to provide free legal services to 
deserving people for the promotion of human values. The 
court, in M.M. Hoskot y. State of Maharashtra, gave a wider 
meaning to the term ‘procedure’ in Article 21 of the Constitution 
and emphasised the need to make available legal services to 
accused persons for fair dispensation of criminal justice. 
Article 21 provides: ‘No person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty except according to the procedure established 
by law.’ Thus, for the dispensation of justice, legal services 
would have to be made available to those persons who can’t 
arrange them on their own. 

Subsequently, in a string of judgements, the Supreme Court 
upheld legal aid as a fundamental right. (Hussainara Khatoon 
v. State of Bihar, State of Haryana v. Darshana, Sheela Barse v. 
State of Maharashtra) In Nandini Satpadi v. P.L. Dani, the 
Supreme Court even upheld the right of a person under police 
custody to get assistance of an advocate of his choice. 
Whenever a person is arrested, the police has to immediately 
give its intimation to the nearest legal aid committee and such 
committee has to take immediate steps for the purpose of 
providing legal assistance to the arrested person at state cost, 
provided he is willing to accept such legal assistance. The 
concept became widely popular after the Hussainara Khatoon 
v. State of Bihar where the Supreme Court stressed the need 
for the speedy and fair trial of prisoners. 
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Responding positively to the trends adopted by the 
Supreme Court, the Government of India, on 26 September 
1980, appointed a Committee, namely, the ‘Committee for 
Implementing Legal Aid Schemes’ (CILAS) under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Justice P.N, Bhagwati. The CILAS evolved 
a model scheme for legal aid programmes applicable for whole 
of the country. To improve the legal aid system further, the 
Legal Services Authorities Act was passed in 1987, which 
provides for constituting statutory legal service authorities at 
the national, state and the district levels. The Act also provides 
a statutory base for Lok Adalats and granted recognition to 
awards thereof, which are non-appealable. The Act, as 
amended in 2002, provides for the constitution of permanent 
Lok Adalats. Under the Act, the legal services authorities are, 
inter alia, required to take appropriate measures for Spreading 
legal literacy and legal awareness among the people and in 
particular, to educate weaker sections of the society about 
their rights, benefits and privileges guaranteed by various 
legislations as well as administrative programmes and 
measures, 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL IMPERATIVES 
Constitutional Directives 


Article 39A of the Constitution, as mentioned above, directs 
the State to secure equal justice and free legal-aid, which 
includes legal literacy, to all the citizens of the country in 
following terms: 


The state shall secure that the operations of the legal 
system promotes, justice, on a basis of equal Opportunities, 
and shall, in particular, provide free legal aid, by suitable 
legislation or schemes or in any other way, to ensure that 
Opportunities for securing justice are not denied to any 
citizen by reason of economic or other disabilities, 


In this provision ‘legal literacy’ is intertwined with legal 
aid. Since in the context of the Constitution, legal aid is a 
multifaceted concept and it includes legal literacy, there is no 
need for use of legal literacy as a Separate term in this 
constitutional provision. The expression ‘other disabilities’ 
clearly refers to lack of legal literacy, implying thereby that no 
citizen should fail to get his rights enforced because of his 
ignorance about them or any other reason. 

On its part, the concept of ‘legal literacy’ is very much 
linked with the right to education and right to information, 
Article 39A, read with Articles 19 (which guarantees freedom 
of speech and expression) and 21 (which guarantees right to 
life and personal liberty) reinforces the rights of the citizens, 
such as, right to education and right to information or right to 
know, to live with dignity. The Supreme Court, in Mohini Jain 
v. State of Karnataka and J.P. Unnikrishnan v. State of Andhra 
Pradesh cases has declared the right to education as a 


fundamental right under Article 21 as a component of right to 
life. Since right to education, by inference, also includes right 
to information about one’s legal rights, the right to legal literacy 
is a fundamental right of all citizens. Article 45, which is in the 
Part IV of the Constitution, enlisting the Directive Principles 
of State Policy, also directs the state to endeavour to provide 
for free and compulsory education to all children until they 
complete the age of 14 years. The court has made this right 
enforceable by reading it in Part III of the Constitution on the 
fundamental rights. In this connection Article 21A of the 
constitution makes the right to education expressly a 
fundamental right. 


Legislative Imperatives 


There are two central Acts, the Advocates Act, 1961 and the 
Legal Services Authority Act, 1987, which have express 
provisions on legal literacy, and constitute the backbone for 
all activities undertaken towards this goal. 


The Advocates Act, 1961 


The Advocates Act declares legal aid and legal literacy as an 
important function of the Bar Councils. Section 6 of the Act 
specifically directs the State Bar Councils to organise 
programmes for the advancement of legal aid and legal literacy. 
In this connection the councils have been directed to conduct 
seminars and organise talks on legal topics by eminent jurists 
and publish journals and papers of legal interest; to organise 
legal aid to the poor in the prescribed manner; to provide 
funds to give legal aid or advice in accordance with the rules 
made in this behalf. Similarly, Section 7 of the Advocates Act 
Tequires the Bar Council of India to play, besides monitoring 
legal education, a role in the advancement of legal literacy 
also, The Bar Council of India shall conduct seminars and 
organise talks on legal topics by eminent jurists and, publish 
journals and papers of legal interest and, organise legal aid to 
the poor in the prescribed manner, Under Section 9A of the 
Act, each Bar Council is authorised to constitute one or more 
Legal Aid Committees for due performance of its obligations, 
regarding legal aid and legal awareness, 


Legal Services Authorities Act, 1987 


Pursuant to the Constitutional Directive under Article 39A, 
the Legal Services Authority Act provides for the constitution 
of legal services authorities at the central state and district 
levels to provide free and competent legal services to the 
weaker sections of the society to ensure that opportunities 
for securing justice are not denied to any citizen by reason of 
economic or other disabilities, and to organise Lok Adalats to 
secure that the operation of the legal system promotes justice 
on the basis of equal opportunity. To provide legal advice and 
easy access to the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court Legal 


Services Committee (SCLSC) has been constituted. Developing 
legal literacy is one of the main functions of these authorities. 

Section 4 of the Act provides that the Central Authority 
shall take necessary steps by way of social justice litigation 
with regard to consumer protection, environmental protection 
or any other matter of special concern to the weaker sections 
of the society and for this purpose, give training to social 
workers in legal skills; organise legal camps, especially in rural 
areas, slums or labour colonies with the dual purpose of 
educating the weaker sections of the society about their rights 
as well as encourage the settlement of disputes through Lok 
Adalats; undertake and promote research in the field of legal 
services with special reference to the need for such services 
among the poor; monitor and evaluate implementation of the 
legal aid programmes at periodic intervals and provide for 
independent evaluation of programmes; develop programmes 
for clinical legal education; take appropriate measures for 
spreading legal literacy and legal awareness amongst the 
people and, in particular, to educate weaker sections of the 
society about their rights, benefits and privileges. 

The State Authorities and the District Authorities are also 
duty bound to give effect to the policies and directions of the 
Central Authority. Under Sections 7 and 10, they shall give 
legal service to persons who satisfy the criteria laid down in 
the Act; conduct Lok Adalats; undertake preventive and 
strategic legal aid programmes. 


Criteria for Entitlement to Legal Services 


The persons who are entitled to legal services, including legal 
literacy, have been identified under Section 12 of this Act, 
which include: (i) a member of a Scheduled Caste or Scheduled 
Tribe; (ii) a victim of trafficking in human beings or beggar as 
referred to in Article 23 of the Constitution; (iii) a woman or a 
child; (iv) a mentally ill or otherwise disabled person; (v) a 
person under circumstances of underserved want such as 
being a victim of a mass disaster, ethnic violence, caste atrocity, 
flood, drought, earthquake or industrial disaster; (vi) an 
industrial workman; (vii) a person in custody, including 
custody in a protective or juvenile home; or (viii) a person in 
receipt of annual income less than nine thousand rupees, if 
the case is before a court other than the Supreme Court, and 
less than twelve thousand rupees or such other amount as 
may be prescribed by the central government if the case is 
before the Supreme Court. 

All these categories of persons are not only entitled to 
participate in legal literacy programmes but the legal literacy 
drive is supposed to be taken to their doorsteps. 


Authorities/Agencies Involved 
The above two legislations, provide the following authorities/ 


agencies to deal with the legal literacy, namely, National Legal 
Services Authority (NALSA); State Legal Services Authority 
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(SLSA); District Legal Services Authority (DLSA); The 
Supreme Court Legal Services Committee (SCLSC); Bar Council 
of India and State Bar Councils; Law Colleges and 
Universities; and NGOs. 

The NALSA, SLSA, DLSA and the SCLSC have been 
constituted under the Legal Services Authorities Act, the Bar 
Council of India and the State Bar Councils have been 
constituted under the Advocates Act, 1961. The law colleges 
and the universities have a role under both these enactments, 
NGOs are assigned this role under the Legal Services 
Authorities Act. 

In some of the law colleges and universities in the country, 
the legal literacy programmes are being conducted on a regular 
basis through write-ups, local meetings, street-plays, etc., 
under their legal aid clinics, The Legal Services Authorities 
Act requires all the legal services authorities at the central, 
state and district levels to work in coordination with the 
colleges, universities and NGOs, 

‘The practical experiences also show that all the authorities 
involved in legal services are working with the cooperation, 
and more often at the initiative, of the voluntary organisations 
or NGOs. To maintain continuity in the conduct of the legal 
services programmes, the Central Authority is empowered 
under Section 4(j) of the Act to recommend to the central 
government, grant-in-aid for specific schemes to various 
voluntary social welfare institutions, besides the state and 
district authorities, from out of the funds allotted for the 
implementation of various legal services schemes. 


MODES AND MEANS OF LEGAL LITERACY 
Identification of Primary and Secondary Areas 


In order to impart legal literacy in a systematic manner, the 
first step should be a proper identification of the primary and 
secondary areas of legal literacy. As regards the present socio- 
economic conditions in the country, the primary areas of legal 
literacy are the basic human rights of all individuals recognised 
by the modern national and international legal regimes. These 
are associated with the basic requirements of ‘life with 
dignity’. Rights concerning health, education, liberty, freedom 
from exploitation, fair and just treatment of every individual 
are, therefore, the primary areas to be brought into focus by 
legal literacy programmes. In India, people have not even least 
knowledge about the important rights, like the right to health 
and education, Only a small segment of the population of the 
country affords proper education and health facilities. All 
others fail to agitate their rights because of their ignorance 
about these rights and the obligations of the state to make 
available these facilities throughout the country. 

Another area of primary concern is the right of detinues, 
The poor stratum of society, which is ignorant of its rights, is 
the one, which suffers the most because of ignorance. They 
are more often subjected to many abuses, put in jails without 
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trial, etc. A large number of people in India have been under 
detention without any trial for a long time. Most of them have 
no idea about their rights on detention and those who have 
an idea about them, have no knowledge of the means to get 
redressal through courts. The women under trials are the worst 
sufferers. 

Indian society, being heavily class and caste ridden, is a 
home of large number of underprivileged and exploited people. 
They continue to suffer in terms of their honour and economy. 
The rights of these underprivileged groups are a primary 
concern for legal literacy and, they need to be educated without 
any further delay, about, their constitutional guarantees like, 
equality before law, equal protection of laws, protective 
discrimination, and the right of not to be exploited. 

Rights of women and children are also a primary area of 
concern for legal literacy, because traditionally, women and 
children have been the exploited groups. Women education 
in the country is yet far from being satisfactory. School culture 
has not sufficiently developed. Numerous children are still 
living as dropouts and uneducated. They have no idea about 
how to benefit from state agencies securing better educational 
facilities. This, therefore, constitutes one of the more important 
areas of primary concern for legal literacy programmes. 

Secondary areas of concern are the rights of daily wage- 
earners and unorganised labour, employer-employee relations, 
professional groups and the rights regarding protection of 
property, etc. In this regard, literacy programmes should be 
specially focussed on various lower income service classes, 
both in public and private sector, as well as professional and 
other groups. 


Pattern and Techniques of Legal Literacy ` 


The most crucial aspect of legal literacy is determining its 
pattern, because it is not limited by any established norms. It 
is as wide as is possible for its agents to appreciate and follow. 
Over the last few decades, the legal literacy has attained wider 
dimensions and continues to cover new areas of relevance. It 
is, however, in the process of scrutiny, in terms of modes and 
means, which is a necessary condition for its clarity to emerge 
as a well determined subject for study and action. 

Furthermore, there is no readymade framework of legal 
literacy being applicable universally. At any level, it has to be 
specific to its purpose. To determine the theme and schemes 
for each programme, a fresh effort has to be made in accordance 
with the requirements of the people and place. While 
defining the content of legal literacy, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that this activity aims at creating an ability to know 
and understand the basics of law, to appreciate one’s 
surroundings and attain knowledge of certain rights and 
obligations emerging there from, thereby enabling an 
individual to live with dignity and be an active member of the 
society. 

Simple communications about rights are not sufficient. The 


idea that the individual must know his rights and obligations 
appears reasonable at first glance, but, at the same time, it is 
not wholesome in its impact, because it locates both the root 
of the problem and the remedy in the individual alone. It fails 
to take cognisance of structural obstacles and difficulties in 
participation. This approach merely seeks to keep the common 
people involved in the system without much benefit. This 
perspective of the legal literacy also assumes that the law is 
capable of providing protection and redress to all, and sees 
the problem only in terms of people’s lack of knowledge. The 
justification for this view is the assumption that when people 
know the law, their rights and obligations, they will be active 
citizens rather than passive ones. Such a perspective 
essentially supports the prevalence of the dominant culture, 
and is oriented towards achievements of the system, which 
do not bring any real benefit to the poor and the 
underprivileged. It also does not ensure any monitoring 
mechanism to evaluate the actual gain on a continuous basis. 
The modes and means of legal literacy must, therefore, be 
diverse and wholesome. 
Effective means of legal literacy are: 


(i) Production and distribution of informative literature; 
and 

Gi) Special programmes for communication of socio-legal 
messages. 


The former would include printed pamphlets and other 
materials highlighting the socio-legal problems of the target 
group. There must be use of understandable language and 
conceptual clarity. Illustrations should be taken from the 
practical life of the group or community under focus. 

So far as the programmes for communicating messages to 
the people are concerned, the agency can organise, inter alia, 
the following to impart legal literacy: puppet shows; street 
plays; melas; group meetings; screening of movies; seminars 
in local languages; and select folk-tales and folk-lores. 

To organise these programmes, local religious, political and 
community leaders should be involved, who are to be trained 
in dealing with such matters. Before distributing any materials 
or organising any other programmes, there must be a proper 
deliberation on their possible impact. For creating legal 
awareness among general public the communication media, 
including newspapers, radio, television, film etc., can play an 
effective role. 


EFFORTS MADE SO FAR 


At present, the National Legal Services Authority (NLSA) is 
working as the apex body to monitor legal services. The state 
and the district authorities are giving effect to its policies and 
principles at the state and district levels. The legal awareness 
programmes are being carried out through NGOs, receiving 
funds from these authorities. According to the available data, 


the legal literacy programmes are going on in all the states of 
the country. The National Legal Service Authority, during the 
period April-September 2001, provided funds of Rs 134 lakh 
to the various state Legal Services Authorities/Supreme Court 
Legal Services Committee to undertake such programmes. The 
NGOs of various states were given finances to the tune of 
2.22 lakh. 

In order to monitor the legal services in an effective manner, 
the NLSA is maintaining the record of the legal awareness 
programmes carried out in the country on a regular basis. As 
per the latest reports (Nyaya Deep: IV; Nyaya Kiran: I), the 
period from July 2001 taken as a sample, in Andhra Pradesh 
alone, 601 legal literacy camps were organised. The state 
authority of Andhra Pradesh is also sponsoring series of 
playlets through the All India Radio on various legal aspects 
and is also bringing out a quarterly journal in Telugu and 
English languages entitled, Nyaya Seva for the purpose of 
free distribution, creating awareness among people about the 
schemes and programmes initiated by the legal services 
authorities. 

In Assam, legal literacy and awareness camps were 
organised at 17 places. Some of them were organised through 
the students of Nagaon Law College at Baidyatoop and 
through an NGO, Consumer Education, Legal Awareness and 
Research Society (CELASRS), at Jorhat. In different 
programmes on Legal Services Day (9 November 2001), 6772 
persons were benefited, including women, children, under 
privileged groups and the general public. 

In the Union Territory of Chandigarh, 6 legal awareness 
programmes have been held. On the Legal Services Day, a 
seminar and a radio talk were organised. In Chandigarh, the 
Department of Distance Education, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh has also been associated with the legal awareness 
programmes. 

The Delhi Legal Services Authority (DLSA) observed 9 
November 2001 as Legal Literacy Day and gave due publicity 
to legal aid programmes through detailed advertisements in 
leading daily newspapers, giving complete information about 
the schemes of legal aid and Lok Adalats along with eligibility 
criteria. Four legal literacy camps were organised at different 
places in association with NGOs, with on the spot question- 
answer sessions highlighting grievances of general public. 

The Authority launched a ‘Legal Aid Helpline’, first of its 
kind in the country, with the object to provide the general 
people prompt information about the various legal aid schemes 
and advice, with regard to their grievances on the phone itself. 
It organised a seminar on ‘Human Rights and Police’ in 
association with Police Nagrik Sahyog Samiti, on 21 February 
2002 to educate the police personnel and the general public 
together. Efforts have been initiated to make the rural areas of 
NCT Litigation Free Zones through Vivad Rahit Gram Yojna. 
Seminars were also organised to create a legal awareness about 
medical care, human rights of HIV/AIDS patients and worker’s 
rights at different places. 
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Seven literacy camps were organised in Goa. In Gujarat, to 
create basic information about legal services, 18,150 Gram 
Sabhas were held which 12 lacs people attended. Also, 129 
legal literacy camps were organised by Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation. 

In Haryana, 19 legal literacy camps were organised in remote 
tural areas to apprise people about legal service schemes and 
create mass awareness about their basic rights, in which retired 
judicial officers, lawyers, law teachers, students and social 
workers were involved, Handbills were distributed, providing 
information about categories of persons entitled to free legal 
services, mode of providing those services and other relevant 
matters. 

In Himachal Pradesh, 10 legal literacy camps were 
organised, while in Jammu and Kashmir publicity materials 
were distributed on the Legal Services Day at various district 
and tehsil headquarters. 

In Karnataka, 59 legal literacy camps were organised and 5 
booklets were released on various topics including: 
(i) Kanoonu Arivu—Neravu; (ii) Mahile—Shoshane; 
(iii) Kanoonu: Viviha—Vichedana; (iv) Kanoonu; Dudiyuva 
Mahile, Balakarmikaru, Grahabara hitharakshane; and 
(v) Kanoonu: Motaru Vahanagala Apaghatha, Nasta 
Parihara, Chalane, Nondani, & Vime; exploitation of 
women, etc. In Kerala, on the Legal Services Day, legal 
literacy classes were held on consumer protection, medical 
negligence, marriage and maintenance, inheritance, easements 
rights, etc. 

In Maharashtra, legal literacy camps were held at 303 places. 
In Madhya Pradesh, publicity was given to legal services 
programmes through press, banners, posters and by beating 
drums in rural areas. Two legal literacy camps were organised 
in Meghalaya. In Mizoram, a seminar was organised on the 
Legal Services Day. 

In Orissa 169, Pondicherry 7, Rajasthan 249, Sikkim 62, Uttar 
Pradesh 52 legal literacy camps were organised. 

In Tamil Nadu, during the period under report, three books 
were released on: (1) The Constitution and Activities of the 
Tamil Nadu State Legal Services Authority, (2) How to Get 
Compensation in Motor Accident Cases, (3) Maintenance- 
Legal Position. A legal awareness centre has been set up at 
Saidapet (Chennai). 

Seven legal awareness programmes were organised in 
Tripura in which the participants were mainly educated about 
settlement of disputes at pre-litigation stage. 


FUTURE COURSE OF ACTION 


Taking into account the primary and secondary areas of 
concern we can identify some major tasks lying ahead in the 
area of legal literacy. Since the first important concept 
underlying legal literacy is empowerment, which is a process 
aimed at the development of psychological, cognitive, social 
and political capabilities of individuals, it has to be a strategy 
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for personally and collectively empowering the target groups 
in specific areas to enable them to understand their deprivation 
and their capacity to transform the social relations supporting 
it. The case of women empowerment could be taken up as a 
test case. The first imperative of legal literacy in this area is to 
promote the development of consciousness in women about 
their rights and create in them the capacities and skills needed 
to take action for change. 

The oppressed women must also be made to learn as to 
how the system can be exposed, challenged and required to 
be responsive to their demands. 

The cultural and legal constraints that limit women’s rights 
and ability to participate fully in society, however, cannot be 
understood, unless she knows the other alternatives that can 
support her against the abuse. 

Similarly, as regards environment, most of the people in the 
country are not yet adequately sensitised about the degrading 
environment. Legal literacy programmes must be started 
throughout the breadth and length of the country, aimed at 
educating the people about the environmental laws as well as 
about the authorities responsible for pollution control. It will 
be more appropriate that the concerned authorities must 
themselves organise the legal literacy programmes for this 
purpose, along with local lawyers’ associations and the 
judiciary. 


People must be educated about the legally binding role of 
local bodies, both in urban and rural areas, which can be made 
to function effectively for the protection of environment with 
the local help and pressure. The tribal communities and the 
people of the coastal regions must be made aware about the 
specific laws affecting them, and their special rights in case of 
their displacement due to various development projects in 
their region, so as to enable them to agitate their claims. 

In the area of consumer protection, there is an added 
necessity for legal literacy because of the increasing 
commercial dishonesty. It is high time people must be well- 
educated about their rights and redressal mechanism of their 
grievances under consumer protection laws through consumer 
forums and appropriate judicial authorities. 

One of the most important areas to be paid due attention 
during legal literacy programmes is the impact of globalisation. 
The present globalisation movement is economy-oriented, 
comprehensive and massive. It has pushed aside the national 
boundaries, diminished national sovereignty and opened 
domestic economies for international interventions. Due to 
these trends the multinational companies (MNCs) are emerging 
as the main economic power blocks, substantially affecting 
the social, economic and political rights of individuals. Such a 
situation demands that every individual must be well aware of 
his/her rights and obligations under law, as a worker, a business 
partner or a consumer. 
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LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Nirmal Malhotra 


INTRODUCTION 


To know the unknown has always been the quest of man. We 
are proud inheritors of a tradition where knowledge has come 
down to us through more than 3000 years, in a form and details 
which are amazing (Cherian, 1961). The Vedas for instance 
have been passed down from generation to generation through 
oral tradition, known as Shruti and Smriti, i.e., to listen and 
retain, Side by side, we also had the tradition of preservation 
of manuscripts at places, called ‘Bharati Bhandaras’ and 
‘Saraswati Bhandaras’. These were usually attached to the 
temples. A work of King Trillokamalle—a western Chalukyan 
ruler—refers to librarians as ‘Saraswati Bhandarikas’ and 
mentions that they were treated at par with teachers. This 
tradition continued during the middle ages. The libraries were 
attached to Dargahs (tombs/shrines), Madrasas (schools), and 
Mosques and were suitably maintained (Taher et al.,1986).Thus 
Librarianship in the sense of collecting and preserving books 
and manuscripts has existed in India from time immemorial, 
but it has been only in the early part of the nineteenth century 
that it has begun to be treated as a distinct field of 
specialisation with its own normative principles, techniques, 
theories and practices. 

The quest for knowledge has created an awareness of the 
existence of the Library, which is now regarded as a centre for 
information covering the whole spectrum of knowledge. 
Handling of recorded knowledge in modem libraries has given 
birth to the functional aspects of collecting, organising, and 
promoting the use of reading materials relevant to the users 
through information services, and preservation of material. 
This activity defines the spectrum of studies for librarianship. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Formal and regular training of librarians, however, started for 
the first time in the erstwhile princely states of Baroda. William 
Broden, an American librarian, came there as Director of the 
State Department in 1910. In the following year (1911), witha 
view to manning the library development programme of the 
state with trained library personnel, Broden started a library 
training course in the Central Library, Baroda. To start with, 10 
students—boys and girls—were admitted and they received 
training in the theory and practice of Librarianship for a year. 
This training was followed by another year of practical work 
in the Central Library. 


Punjab was the next state to start a library course at the 
Punjab University, Lahore in 1915, the first university in south- 
east Asia to start a regular course in library education. 
Asa Don Dickinson, another American librarian, took charge 
of this project. The course consisted of 25 lectures covering 
cataloguing, classification, bibliography and book selection, 
and library administration. Minimum qualification for 
admission to the course was not fixed and thus, until 1928, 
besides graduates, even under-matriculates were admitted. 
From 1928, only graduates were admitted. Training on these 
lines continued in this University till 1947. 

In 1921, the contents of the course were recognised and 
the following subjects were taught: (1) book selection; (2) 
laws of copyright in India and England; (3) oriental 
bibliography; (4) sources of provincial histories of India; (5) 
library buildings, their designs and equipment; (6) open 
access; (7) technical libraries; (8) study of foreign languages; 
(9) linguistic survey of India; (10) milestones of English 
literature; and (11) Anglo-American literature. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere too, the idea of library training started 
catching up and courses were started by several associations 
and institutions, viz., Andhra Desa Library Association 
(1920) Madras Library Association (1928) (taken over by 
the Madras University in 1931), Imperial Library, Calcutta 
(1935), Bengal Library Association (1935), Andhra 
University (1935), Banaras Hindu University (1941), Bombay 
University (1944), Calcutta University (1946) and Delhi 
University (1946). 

By 1947, there were about 10 schools of library education 
and 5 of them were administered by universities, and were 
offering courses leading to diploma in Library Science. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 


Growth of library schools in India has been spectacular after 
the dawn of Independence. Though practically no new schools 
were established between 1947 and 1956, yet, by 1967, India 
had 24 schools of library science and their number rose to 32 
in 1970 and to more than 40 by 1975. 

Till 1957, the first postgraduate qualification in library 
science was known as diploma in library science, till the Aligarh 
Muslim University changed its nomenclature to Bachelor of 
Library Science in 1958; Madras followed suit in 1960. Now 
practically all the universities have designed their first degree 
course as the bachelor of library science course. 
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PRESENT POSITION 


The status of Library and Informtion Science (LIS) education 
in Indian universities is as follows: 74 universities provide 
Bachelor of Library and Information Science (BLIS) course, 
63 universities provide Master of Library and Information 
Science (MLIS) course, 15 universities provide MPhil in Library 
and Information Science course and 49 universities provide 
PhD in Library and Information Science. Besides, Indian 
National Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC), New 
Delhi, and Documentation Resource and Training Centre 
(DRTC), Bangalore provide associateship courses in 
Information Science, which are equivalent to MLIS degree. 
National Social Science Documentation Centre (NASSDOC) 
once proposed to start associateship course from 1988, later 
on it was shelved. National Centre for Science Information 
(NCSD), an autonomous organisation under University Grants 
Commission (UGC) located at IISC campus, Bangalore provides 
an advanced one-year training course in Information Systems 
Management and Technology. LIS students of MLIS and 
associateship courses are required to submit project reports/ 
dissertations in partial fulfillment of the courses. 

UGC and Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) 
award scholarships to doctoral students. National Commission 
on Science and Technology, New Delhi, Raja Rammohan Roy 
Library Foundation, Kolkata; and, ICSSR among others, 
provide research grants for non-doctoral research. Defence 
Scientific Information and Documentation Centre (DESIDOC) 
also provides Junior Research Fellowship (JRF) programmes 
in Library and Information Science. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
Certificate Courses 


Admission requirement is Matriculation/Higher Secondary. 
These courses are run by Library Associations, university 
affiliated colleges and some of university departments. 
Duration of the course varies from 9 months to 1 year. 


Diploma Courses 


The minimum admission requirement is Matriculation/Hi gher 
Secondary. Women’s Polytechnics, University Departments 
are conducting this course and duration is 1 year. 


BLibSc/BLIS 


The minimum admission requirement is second class 
Bachelor’s degree. In almost all the departments, certain 
percentage of total seats are reserved for deputed candidates 
and those belonging to scheduled caste/tribes. In some 
departments admission tests and interviews are also held for 
finalising the admission. Duration of the course is 1 year. 


MLibSc/MLIS 


The minimum admission requirement is a good second class 
Bachelor’s degree in Library and Information Science and in 
addition, a second class Master’s degree in any subject. 
Duration of the course is 1 year. 


MPhil 


Admission requirement for MPhil is MLibSc/MLIS with a 
second class. 


PhD 


The minimum admission requirement is second class MLibSc/ 
MLIS degree. After the introduction of MPhil in Library 
Information Science, MPhil degree is the minimum admission 
requirement. Overall rules and regulations for MPhil and PhD 
degree are usually those prescribed by a ory for various 
other subjects. 


DISTANCE EDUCATION 


In addition to formal education, some universities have 
introduced correspondence/distance education at various 
levels of education. This provides facilities to professionals 
working at lower levels to improve their qualifications and 
update their knowledge and skills. It helps those professionals 
who could not get admission to formal courses for one reason 
or the other to continue their education. 


COURSE CONTENTS 


The task to determine course contents becomes difficult when 
the subject, for which contents are to be drawn, has two 
important facets—the theoretical as well as practical. It is not 
easy to identify all that is needed to equip a prospective 
professional with the theoretical knowledge about the subject 
and its application into practice so as to serve the institution 
concerned and its users. There is a need for proper balance 
between academic contents and training skills. Keeping in 
view the technological advancement and its applications in 
information services and market trends, there is a need for 
periodic updating and revision of the course content. 

At present the Indian scenario in respect of library and 
information science course of studies is not much encouraging. 
Directory of LIS Education in India (S.P. Aggarwal, 1996) has 
reproduced the courses of studies of almost all the Library 
Schools in universities. It shows the contents of a large number 
courses hardly come up to the modern standard. There is too 
much emphasis on theoretical aspects. They do not reflect 
either the change brought out by the information technology 
or the changing needs of the users. The broad outline of course 
contents at different levels is given below: 


Certificate Course 


1. Library Management (Routine Operations) 
2. Library Organisation 

3. Classification (Theory and Practice) 

4. Cataloguing (Theory and Practice) 

5. Bibliography and Reference Service. 


Diploma Course 


1. Library and Society 

2. Bibliography 

3. Cataloguing (Theory and Practice) 
4. Classification (Theory and Practice) 
5. Documentation 

6. Library Administration 

7. Library Correspondence 

8. Reference Service. 


Bachelor of Library and Information Science 


1. Library Administration 

2. Library Organisation 

3. Physical Bibliography and Reference service 
4. Classification (Theory and Practice) 

5. Cataloguing (Theory and Practice) 

6. Documentation. 


Master of Library and Information Science 


1. Universe of Knowledge: Its development and 
Structure. 

Depth Classification (Theory) 

. Advance Cataloguing 

Library System 

Literature Survey 

. Research Methodology 

. Information Systems and Services 

. Project Report. 


OPADWNARwWHP 


Associateship Course 


. Information Society and Information Communication 
Information Processing and Organisation 

. Information System and Services 

. Information Product and Services 

. Sources of Information 

Information Systems Management 

. Information Technology 

. Research Methodology 

. Dissertation. 


WHONAMWAHWNE 


The courses at degree and masters level in practice are 
broadly based on the course contents recommended by the 
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UGC Review Committee on Library Science in Indian 
Universities (1965). UGC set up a panel on library and 
information science to periodically review the different aspects 
of the existing LIS education programmes in the country and 
make recommendations for the future developments. In the 
early 1980s, the panel finalised its recommendation with regard 
to the status of library science departments, teaching faculty, 
financial support, physical facilities, syllabi for various 
programmes, etc. As a result, the nomenclature of the 
department was changed as also that of the courses from 
library science to library and information science. Also, some 
cosmetic changes were made in the curriculum in some 
departments only. The UGC again set up a Curriculum 
Development Committee in LIS, which in its report, 
published in 1993, recommended a new curriculum 
strengthening the information science components. However, 
the report came under criticism from most quarters, and 
remained almost unimplemented. As a result of the criticism, 
the UGC once again appointed another committee ‘UGC Model 
Curriculum: Library and Information Science’ in 1997, to 
suggest curriculum for LIS programmes in view of the new 
societal, economic and technological developments. Report 
was published in the year 2001. Major recommendations of 
the subject panel are: 


1. Course Pattern 


Marked emphasis is required to be laid on two years integrated 
course, which, at one hand can ensure eliminating duplication 
of course content which is presently imbibed in truncated 
BLISc and MLISc programmes, and on the other hand it will 
provide necessary time for teaching of Automation and 
Information Technology component and their application to 
library work. 

University department desirous of running the truncated 
BLISc and MLISc courses, may continue to run the same for 
some time but should also try to shift to the Integrated MLISc 
course in the phased manner in a reasonable time. In addition 
to the integrated MLISc course, the universities may also 
consider to start different levels of courses in Library and 
Information Science. 


2. Curricular Structure 


The committee after prolonged deliberations with the 
concerned and taking into consideration the international 
scenario, has considered the Modular approach to curriculum 
as flexible structure to be adopted by the departments with 
varying levels of infrastructure facilities. Hence, it is 
recommended that the individual department may draw the 
content of the syllabus based on the modules with a ratio of 
80 : 20, i.e., 80 per cent from the modules and 20 per cent 
emphasising the local needs. 

The LIS being an interdisciplinary subject is finding 
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application in different subject fields like commerce, business, 
industries, health, science and technology, social studies, and 
so on. To meet the requirements of manpower in these fields, 
relevant specialisation in the form of electives should be 
offered. 

The committee seriously considered the course in the LIS 
to be more practical oriented and also expected that the 
students would come out with substantial gain after 
completing the courses. It is therefore necessary that the 
Suggested course pattern with regard to distribution of marks 
for theory and practical teaching hours, and the number of 
credits be adopted by the department. 


3. Infrastructure 


The department of LIS should be equipped with adequate 
number of practical tools in the traditional subject such as 
classification schedules, catalogue codes, list of subject 
headings and thesauri in the ratio of 1 : 2 (i.e., one set of tools 
for two students). 

The Library should also provide a good collection of 
Reference Sources and tools (both in print and electronic 
media) of all varieties to acquaint the students with sufficient 
knowledge of their use. 

The curriculum emphasises intensive as well as extensive 
practical knowledge on the use of IT applied to Library and 
Information Science, The departments should be equipped 
adequately in order to enable the students to acquire the 
knowledge and skills in the use of IT tools and services. For 
this purpose an IT laboratory with network facilities 
should be established in the department with user terminals 
at the ratio of 1:5 ( i.e., one terminal for every five students). 
This should be supported with all the standard software 
packages including one or two library application software 
packages. 

In the changing scenario the teaching staff requirements 
Suggested by two earlier reports, viz., Dr Ranganathan 
Committee Report of 1965 and Prof. Kaula Committee CDC 
Report of 1992 be taken as the basis for further improvement. 
Considering the imperative need on practical component 
especially in the IT area of growing specialisation, the staff 
strength may be increased proportionately. 

The existing facility for training of teachers available 
through Academic Staff Colleges in the universities be 
appropriately restructured in purpose and content, It was felt 
appropriate to avail the existing facilities with a renewed 
approach, to enable the teachers to acquire the required 
knowledge and skill in IT so as to impart effectively to the 
students. 

Itis also felt that similar training facilities available through 
UGC established centres, i.e., INFLIBNET, NCSI and some 
selective University departments be involved in training the 
LIS teachers. This will amount to the optimum utilisation of 
the facilities in these centres. 


4. Distance Education 


The modular approach may be adopted by the distance 
education programme in entirety, and the syllabus either for 
the truncated programmes of one year each of BLISc and 
MLISc or for two year integrated MLISc progamme can also 
be drawn suitably. 

The committee reviewed the norms and standards 
proposed by the DEC and suggested number of modifications. 
These modified norms and standards be adopted by all the 
universities offering distance mode LIS education. 

The UGC Model Curriculum is forwarded to the Registrar 
of the university with options either to adopt it in toto or 
adopt it after making any change whatsoever, which the 
university may consider right. Chairman of UGC has asked 
the university to process it immediately so that an updated 
curriculum is adopted by the University latest by July 2002. 
The UGC requested the Registrars to confirm that this time 
bound exercises has been done and send a copy of the 
university updated curriculum to UGC by 31 July 2002. 

Developments in Information Technology have altered the 
nature of library work. Keeping in view these changes and 
users’ need, some teaching departments and institutions have 
introduced new papers. Some of the topics, which need to be 
included in the relevant papers, are: communication skills, 
public relations, noting and drafting, library correspondence, 
maintenance of files, self empowerment, etc., in general. 
Students should be given an option to specialise in library of 
their own interest. Take an example of school library. Librarians 
working there have no understanding about their role in 
teaching and learning; how to promote reading habits of 
students and teachers, etc. It is necessary that internship 
should be made part of the curriculum, Practical training of the 
students is as important as the theoretical. Library schools 
should arrange internship keeping in view the interest of 
students. 


ACCREDITATION OF COURSES 


There is no accreditation agency like American Library 
Association (ALA), Committee on Accreditation in the USA 
and Canada to ensure reasonable standards and quality of 
output. The report of the Committee on National Policy on 
Library and Information System (NAPLIS) (1986) stressed the 
need for such a body. So far departments of LIS in the 
universities have broadly adopted the schemes of papers 
recommended by UGC Review Committee on Library Science 
in Indian Universities (1965). But its other recommendations 
regarding staff requirement, physical facilities required and 
maintenance of departmental libraries have not been followed. 
The Review Committee considered a minimum staff of one 
reader and two lecturers for BLIS course. Few universities, 
which have introduced these courses, have provided the 
recommended staff. 


Teaching Methods 


The lecture method is the generally practised method up to 
MLIS level. At the associateship level, teaching programme 
also includes class discussion, tutorial work, group discussion 
and project work. 

As a part of practical work, the university departments 
arrange tours to other libraries so that students can have 
exposure to services provided by different types of libraries, 
but these are so loosely planned that the very purpose of 
undertaking them is lost. 

There is a greater need to accord due emphasis to the 
teaching techniques like, role playing exercises, simulations, 
seminars, video films, creativity, etc. These techniques develop 
initiative capabilities, which are essential for leadership and 
dynamic approach to the management of library and 
information services. 

Though the course contents at master’s level include a 
paper on ‘Computer Applications in Libraries’, students 
seldom get a chance to use computer. Some departments even 
do not have computers. Even a simple audio-visual aid like 
overhead projector is not available. When the universities 
have changed the name of their department as library and 
information science, each library science department should 
have a computer centre with e-mail and Internet facilities and 
students should have access for learning. Practising librarians 
from academic libraries, public sector, private sector and public 
libraries, etc., should be invited as visiting faculty to promote 
practical work in courses. 


Teaching Standards 
Dr Ranganathan has long back remarked: 


It has become a matter of prestige for some universities to 
open a Department of Library Science with MLibSc courses 
too, without any thought on the availability of qualified 
teachers or to what should be taught or how it should be 
taught in a postgraduate course for a learned profession 
(Ranganathan, 1976). 


Teaching standards are not uniform in the universities. 
There is no accreditation agency in India to accredit 
departments of Library and Information Sciences. Some 
universities have opened LIS department, without sufficient 
financial and physical resources. This is effecting the teaching 
standards. The main factor responsible for this is lack of capable 
teachers. Departments have introduced courses in information 
science without appointing teachers with computer science 
background. Because of this students entering the profession 
are not able to computerise their libraries and apply information 
technology for information services. 

To improve quality of teaching, teachers from Department 
of Computer Science may be invited to teach, practising 
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librarians may also be invited to discuss the practical aspects 
of library management. 


In-service Education 


Itis a fact that most of the teachers of Library and Information 
Science and Library Personnel in India, especially those who 
have had their professional training more than a decade ago, 
did not have any training in the application of information 
technology to libraries .We are not paying much attention 
towards in-service education of librarians and library teachers. 
UGC academic staff colleges started organising refresher 
courses but that too upto a certain level. Practising library 
personnel at all levels need to be given such refresher courses. 
DRTC, INSDOC, ICSSR and some institutions have started 
organising in-service training programmes but these are paid 
programmes. National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration is also organising orientation programmes for 
the librarians of educational institutions, schools and colleges. 
Ministry HRD and state governments sponsor these 
programmes. These are short-term orientation programmes. 
There is an urgent need of systematic efforts in this direction. 

Government of India, Ministry of HRD should sponsor 
fully financed programmes under its various programmes of 
professional development for librarians and library science 
teachers. 

Institutes like NIEPA and NCERT should be made 
responsible to provide in-service training to library 
professionals as they are providing for teachers, educational 
planners and administrators at all levels. Library and 
information science teachers may be sent to developed 
countries under exchange programmes for their continuing 
education. Computer science departments of universities can 
organise in-service programmes for library science teachers 
during summer vacations. 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of shortcomings in our library education, the 
professional competency of our working personnel is quite 
good. The teaching institutions here not only provide 
educational facilities to our nationals, but also to the students 
from other countries. Professionals trained here occupy 
prestigious positions in regional and international 
organisations. The need is to improve and strengthen the 
existing infrastructure. Many suggestions are given by various 
professional experts and government committees to improve 
the quality of library information science education in the 
country. These are: 


1. National centre for education and research should be 
established to plan and coordinate cooperative 
programmes like exchange of personnel, curriculum 
planning, extension lectures, in-service education, etc. 
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2. The quality of teaching staff should be improved. 
Ministry of Human Resource Development should 
have exchange programme for library and information 
science teachers between India and developed 
countries. 

3. The syllabus at all levels should be updated regularly 
and area of information science should be correlated 
with that of library science. 

4. During summer vacations, library and information 
science teachers should take research projects to find 
out the market requirements of library professionals, 
so that the curriculum revision can be related to the 
needs of society and market. 

5. Accreditation agency for libraries and library 
information science schools should be established to 
ensure standards and quality of output. 

6. Seminars, tutorials, assignments, internship, field tours 
and outside experts should be effectively integrated 
with curriculum, involving outside experts and 


agencies. These should be well planned and 
intelligently executed for producing substantive impact 
on quality of teaching. 

7. In-service education should be recognised as an 
essential part of manpower development programme 
at all levels. Ministry of HRD and UGC might allocate 
sufficient financial resources for this. 

8. Though we have crossed more than half a century 
after independence, the country has no information 
policy. National Information policy is vital in the context 
of today’s globalisation and information technology 
revolution. 

9. To promote research in the field of library information 
science, library professionals should be provided 
financial assistance by research organisations. 

10. Manpower survey may be given top priority and library 
education and in-service education for different levels 
may be planned according to the needs of different 
types of libraries. 
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MADRASA EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Kuldip Kaur 


A Madrasa, literally a place for learning, was an educational 
Institute, where the traditional Islamic subjects were taught. 
The Madrasa, in its initial stage was developed, whenever a 
person, who knew how to read, met another one who could 
neither read nor write, but was willing to learn. The courtyard 
of the mosques, an open halls, a place under the palm-tree, a 
tent, were all used for imparting education, and this was called 
a Madrasa. Later, attempts were also made to have separate 
rooms for students and teachers. Whenever a particular room 
was set apart for teaching purposes in a mosque it was called 
a Madrasa." 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MADRASA 
EDUCATION 


The history of Madrasa education in India can be traced back 
to the period of the first Arab contacts with India. The Arab 
soldiers and commanders were not only fighters, but teachers 
and preachers as well. They, therefore, established Madrasas 
in Mansura, the capital of Sind. Later, Madrasas slowly 
flourished in other parts of the country.’ 

Mahmud Ghaznavi, the first ruler of early Turks (Ap 1000- 
1206 ), founded a Madrasa at Ghazni. His son and successor, 
Sultan Masud established Madrasas in several cities of his 
dominion. Muhammad Ghori also established several 
Madrasas in 1191-92 at Ajmer.’ Itutmish, under Libarites (AD 
1206-1290) was the first to establish a Madrasa-i-Muizzi at 
Delhi and at Badaun. The existence of the Muizzi Madrasa in 
flourishing state during the reign of Raziya Sultan is evidence 
of her interest in Madrasa education. The period under the 
next two Sultans, Bairam and Masud, is educationally 
unimportant except a Madrasa seems to have existed at 
Jalandhar in Punjab. Balban also founded Nasiriya Madrasa. 
The Firuziya Madrasa of Uchh, the Muizziya and Nasiriya 
Madrasas of Delhi, and Muizziya Madrasa of Badaun were 
among the most famous educational institutions under the 
Ilbarites. The rulers of the Khaliji dynasty (ap 1290-1320), 
especially Jalalud-din, Ala-ud-din and Mubarak Shah Khalji 
were great patron of talent and they restored many moribund 
Madrasas and established the Madrasa Maqbara-i-Ala-ud- 
din Khalji in 1317.4 

Most of the rulers of Tughlaq dynasty (ap 1320-1414) 
were promoters of education. As Firuz Shah Tughlaq, himself 
wrote in the Futuhat-i-Firuz Shahi: ‘I built many mosques, 
some Madrasas and monasteries... . The Madrasa of Sultan 


Shams-ud-din Iltutmish had been destroyed. I rebuilt it and 
furnished it with sandal wood doors. ...’ (this Madrasa was 
popularly known as the College of Sultan Ala-ud-din). Carr 
Stephen describes a Madrasa built by Firuz Shah on the side 
of a tank called Hauz Alai or Hauz Khas. Firuz Shah thus not 
only repaired and reconstructed old Madrasas which were in 
decay but also built many new ones. Firuz Shah Tughlaq was 
followed by a period of successive short reigns of Ghiyas-ud- 
din II, Abu Bakr and Nasir-ud-din, who could not do much for 
the cause of Madrasa education. The subsequent reign of 
Muhammad Tughlaq was a dark period, because of the 
formidable invasion by Timur, but he protected learned 
Muslims for the promotion of Islamic education. However, 
many Madrasas were established throughout the Tughlaq 
empire by the rulers and the Amirs.’ The rulers of the Saiyid 
dynasty could not do much in promotion of Madrasa education 
due to the short periods of their reign. The rulers of Lodi 
dynasty (aD 1414-1526), founded several Madrasas, including 
Madrasas for girls, where people flocked from far and wide to 
seek education.® 

The disintegration of the Delhi Sultanate had started during 
the Tughlaq, Saiyid, and Lodi dynasties, as a result a large 
number of provincial kingdoms had cropped up in various 
parts of the erstwhile Delhi Sultanate. Under the Deccan and 
south India, Sultan Muhammad Shah, founded Madrasas in 
AD 1378 in several cities of his dominion. Ahmad Shah Behmani 
built a magnificent Madrasa near Gulbarga and Madrasa-i- 
Mahmud Gawan at Bidar. Adil Shah, the founder of the kingdom 
of Bijapur, established twin Madrasas at Bijapur. Muhammad 
Quli Qutb built several Madrasas at Golconda. Burhan Nizam 
Shah established Madrasa Isnaashriya, facing the fort of 
Ahmadnagar in about 1563. He also founded Madrasa Tut 
Tahiriyya, under Tahir-bin-ul-Hamadani inside the fort.’ 

In central and western India, the Sultan Muhammad Khalji, 
the ruler of Malwa founded a Madrasa at Sarangpur, where 
special arrangements were made for teaching arts and crafts 
to women. He also founded many Madrasas in different parts 
of his dominion. Sultan Hoshang Shah founded a Madrasa at 
Shadiabad Mandu in about ap 1475. His successors Mahmud 
Shah and Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah I established many 
Madrasas in Mandu and also established two Madrasas at 
Ghiyasiyya and Zafarabad especially for women. Muhammad 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, the ruler of Khandesh built a Madrasa of 
its own kind in his capital Burhanpur. In Gwalior too, there 
was a Madrasa founded by Rahim Das. Sultan Ahmad Shah I, 
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(ap 1411-1441), built the city of Ahmedabad and adored it 
with magnificent Madrasas. Sultan Mahmud II also upheld 
the traditions of his forefathers by building Madrasas. A big 
Madrasa sprang up at Sarkhej in 1466 during the reign of 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din, the son of Muhammad Shah II. One of 
the greatest Sufis of Gujarat, Saiyad Ushman Shama-i- Burhani 
founded a Madrasa on the banks of Sabarmati. Sultan Muzaffar 
TI built a seminary and it was later rebuilt as a Madrasa by 
Sadiq Khan. Another notable Madrasa at Ahmedabad was 
the Madrasa-I-Saif Khan built in 1622. A Madrasa was built 
by Alam Khan Ghazi in 1636 during the reign of Shah Jahan. 
Another famous Madrasa built in Ahmadabad was by Nawab 
Akram-ud-din Khan, the Sadr of Ahmedabad. Shujaat Khan 
built a Madrasa in Ahmedabad.’ A large number of Arabic 
and Persian scholars ran Madrasas privately. 

In northern India, Sultan Qutb-ud-din Kashmiri, the ruler 
of Kashmir, founded a big Madrasa at Qutb-ud-din pura in 
about 1420. Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin established a residential 
Madrasa, near Srinagar. His successor, Sultan Husain Khan 
Chack, also founded a great Madrasa and made significant 
contributions to the spread of Madrasa education in Kashmir 
and Srinagar. Husain Shah Langa of Multan will always be 
remembered for the impetus provided by him by setting up 
several Madrasas. Madrasas were established by the Saiyads 
of Rohri in Sind. Sultan Ibrahim patronised Madrasa education, 
therefore, his capital city Jaunpur became a famous centre of 
education. Bibi Raji, the wife of Mahmud Shah, built a Madrasa 
under the name of Namazgah. The famous Itala Mosque of 
Jaunpur was the Madrasa of Shahab-ud-din Daulatabadi. 
There was a Madrasa of Sheikh Mohammad Rashed Mustafa- 
ul-Usmani-ul-Jaunpuri at Mirmast. Munim Khan of Jaunpur 
built different Madrasas at Jaunpur. Lucknow became famous 
for its well-known Madrasa of Sheikh Nazam-ud-din Sahalvi 
at Firangi Mahal. Madrasas built by Qazi Abdul Qadir-ul-umri, 
Abdul Qadir bin Ahmad, Sheikh Pir Muhammad and Amjad 
Ali Shah were the famous ones at Amethi and Lucknow in the 
early nineteenth century.’ 

In eastern India, Ikhtiyar-bin-Bakhtyar-i-Khalji established 
various Madrasas in his kingdom. Similarly Hesam-ud-din 
Husain Khalji who had conquered the small territory of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din I, (ap 1212-27), established a number of 
Madrasas in his capital named Lakhnauti (Gour) in Malda 
district. Ghiyas-ud-din II established the historic Madrasa of 
Dars Bari situated near Umarpur village. Husain Shah and 
Nusrat Shah founded Madrasas in their kingdom. Husain Shah 
had also founded a Madrasa. In Khurshid-in-Jahan-Numa, 
Illahi Bakhsh-ul-Husani mentions a Madrasa in Ghurashahid."° 
Shaishta Khan, the uncle of Aurangzab, built a Madrasa on 
the banks of a river in Decca during his tenure of governorship 
(AD 1664- 80). Another Madrasa was built by Mohmmad Azim 
in Azimpur (Decca). A Madrasa was constructed by Maulana 
Abdul Ali in Buhar at Burdwan. The Katra Madrasa of 
Murshidabad speaks of the glorious history of Madrasas built 
by Murshid Quli khan. Towards the end of the eighteenth 


century, small Madrasas were built at Silapur."! 

Under the Great Mughals (ap 1526-1857), the Madrasa 
education flourished in buildings of Madrasas. Babar 
established a Madrasa in Jaunpur, Amir Rahim Dad established 
a Madrasa (ap 1526-30) at Gwalior. A Madrasa was built by 
Humayun at Delhi; Madrasat-uz-Zainiyya was built on the 
banks of the Yamuna near Agra. Another great Madrasa was 
founded by Masud-din bin Nur-ud-din. The famous 
Humayun’s tomb, was once housed a Madrasa. During the 
period of the Suri interregnum (1540-56), Sher Shah Suri used 
to visit Madrasas and opened Sher Shahi Madrasa at Narnaul. 
Madrasas were also established by the nobility and the gentry. 
By the time the Mughals regained power, a large number of 
Madrasas had come up in various parts of the Mughal Empire. 

Akbar’s reign marks a new epoch in the system of education 
in Madrasas. Abul Faz], historian of Akbar’s period, founded 
a Madrasa at Fatehpur Sikri which was known as Madrasa-i- 
Abul Fazl. A big Madrasa was founded at Fatehpur Sikri by 
Akbar. A Madrasa called Khair-ul-Manzil was built by Maham 
Anaga in the year 1561. Another Madrasa was founded by 
Ala-ud-din ul Lari at Akbarabad, and was called Madrasa-i- 
Khas. Mir Jumla founded a Madrasa-i-Mir Jumla in Delhi.'? 
Jahangir also like his father repaired and reconstructed 
moribund Madrasas. In 1623, Muhammad Safi, Diwan of the 
Suba of Gujarat, founded a Madrasa at Habalpur. 

Shah Jahan founded a Madrasa at Delhi in the vicinity of 
the famous Jama Masjid. He also repaired the ruined Madrasa 
named Dar-ul-Baga. Two other Madrasas were founded, one 
by his wife Fatepuri Begam and another by Akabrabadi Begam. 
The Madrasa founded by his elder daughter, Jahan Ara Begam 
in the mosque of Agra, achieved great importance. There was 
a Madrasa meant only for girls, named Madrasa Banat at 
Fatehpur Sikri near the royal palace. Aurangzeb promoted 
Madrasa education, therefore, he founded and promoted many 
Madrasas. Akram-ud-din Khan Sadr built a Madrasa in 1697 
in Ahmedabad. Besides, many other individuals also 
established private Madrasas. Qazi Rafi-ud-din Muhammad 
founded Madrasa in Bina close to Qazi-ki-Masjid. The system 
of instructions followed in the Madrasas founded by 
Aurangzeb must have been based on his own concept of 
education, Ghazi-ud-din constructed a Madrasa near the Ajmeri 
Gate of Delhi; Nawab Sharaf-ud-daula constructed a Madrasa 
in 1722. Hasan Raza Khan of Awadh founded a Madrasa at 
Farrukhabad; a Madrasa was established by Nawab Alivardi 
Khan in Hooghly in 1751. Ghazi-ud-din Khan established a 
Madrasa during the time of Alamgir II (ap 1754-59). 


MADRASA SYSTEMS AND THE SYLLABUS: 
CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 


System of Madrasa Education 


In medieval India, the Madrasas were established in the 
principal cities and towns and mostly attached to mosques. 


They imparted instructions, not only in oriental languages 
and theology, but in other disciplines too. This system of 
education prevailed up to the time of the East India Company 
and continues even today with some modifications. The 
modifications made in it from time to time did not go far enough 
to meet the challenges it was called upon to face. It failed, 
particularly in the later Mughal period, to impart the right type 
of education, needed by an individual in the existing state of 
society. The education imparted was very much limited in its 
aims and objectives, as is true of all institutions functioning 
within a specific and limited framework. 


Evolution and Development of Curriculum 


Madrasa education starts with the Quran. Learning and reciting 
the Quran was the principal subject and medium of instruction. 
Quran gave the broad principles and fundamentals of Islam. 
Muslims sought guidance from the traditions of the Prophet. 
This evolved the subject Hadis, which is considered next to 
Quran, pertaining both to religious and secular matters. Hence, 
the study of the traditions was prescribed as a subject next to 
the Quran in the curriculum of a Madrasa. The Hadis primarily 
means a narrative, religious or profane or tradition or saying 
or reported action of the Prophet Mohammad, not found in 
the Quran but accepted as a source of Islamic Jurisprudence. 
Figh is the definition and knowledge of institutions and laws, 
both divine and human. In theory, Figh is a revealed law, 
having its Usul in the Quran and the traditions. This theoretical 
concept has been widened by practice. It was realised that the 
laws contained in the Quran and the traditions were not 
sufficient to cover all cases. Towards the end of the ninth 
century, attempts were made to establish an orthodox 
philosophy—Kalam—in which the methods of philosophy 
were used. 

With the conquest of the new countries, Muslims started 
studying the physical and cultural features of these countries 
and produced several geographical and graphical works. The 
Arab geographers too felt the need to draw maps and within a 
short time became adept cartographers. They also perfected 
the astrolab, an instrument used in navigation to determine 
the altitudes of planets and stars. Every mosque had to face 
towards the Kaba and the builder of the mosque had to know 
the latitude and longitude of the Kaba in relation to the site of 
his choice. Incidentally, this introduced astronomy. 
Computation or simple arithmetic was already known, but 
fractions had to be evolved for calculating shares of 
inheritance regulated under Figh—the law of Islam. Algebra 
was known to the Arabs; Geometry was necessary for designs 
and measurements. The scrutiny of the genealogy and 
biographies of grammarians, poets, doctors of law and other 
leaders of thought and action, generated an urge to study 
history and its subsequent compilation. Arabic translations 
of Greek philosophers brought this speculative theology in 
touch with philosophy. A tangible result of this contact was 
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the encyclopedia which was formulated in about ap 1000. 
Knowledge about medicine was originally acquired from India, 
though subsequently improved from Greek sources. 
Astronomy under Fazari also became a subject of study, The 
study of medicine was a regular component of the normal 
educational course. Tibb-i-Sikandari was compiled during the 
time of Sikandar Lodi also highlight the field of clinical medicine 
and pathology." 

Sufism or Islamic mysticism had established itself in the 
twelfth century and by the end of fourteenth century a large 
corpus of literature was produced about Sufis, Sufistic doctrine 
and in this way mysticism was developed as a subject of study. 
Though Arabic was no doubt the chief medium of classical 
study, Persian began to emerge as its rival in the earlier stages 
of instruction. Hindustani language in the Persian script, has 
also been traced by adding to the Persian alphabet. Traditions 
of the Prophet and the commentaries of the Quran were two 
other important subjects. These are known as Ulum-I-Nagqlia 
or the traditional sciences which the Muslim genius established 
in the Quran and the Hadis. 

However, Dars-i-Nizamiya, was the main syllabus and is 
still being followed in a modified form in most Madrasas in 
India. It is very difficult to trace the development of the Islamic 
syllabus in different periods of the history of Madrasa 
education in India. But historically traced early curricula 
consisted of (i) the Quran and Qirat or the recitation of the 
Quran; (ii) Calligraphy; (iii) grammar; (iv) poetry; (v) the 
Traditions; (vi) arithmetic; (vii) algebra; (viii) geometry; (ix) 
geography; (x) astronomy; (xi) Figh or Islamic law; (xii) Isnad 
or scrutiny of genealogy; (xiii) biography; (xiv) history; (xv) 
medicine; and (xvi) alchemy. These sciences were greatly 
advanced. Many inventions and discoveries were made. The 
practical activities such as navigation, exploration, commerce 
and industries were developed. However no systematic course 
of scientific studies was followed. But it is certain that science 
in the form of medicine, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, 
Metaphysics and music was cultivated and studied. The 
syllabus was not always rigid. It varied from region to region 
and time to time under different rulers and dynasties. But 
philosophy has always influenced the principles of Islamic 
law in the syllabus." 

The collapse of Mughal administration resulted in the ruin 
of oriental learning in India. Therefore, to defend the oriental 
learning, some new subjects were introduced. The best example 
of this is the syllabus of Dar-ul-Ulum, Deoband. Dars-i- 
Nizamiya catered to the general need of the Madrasas. The 
Dar-ul-Ulum, Deoband provided proficiency in Islamic 
learning. In 1880 the subjects taught in the eight-year course 
at Dar-ul-Ulum, Deoband were as: (i) literature; (ii) grammar; 
(iii) rhetoric; (iv) logic; (v) philosophy; (vi) mathematics; (vii) 
Islamic law; (viii) principles of Islamic law; (ix) medicine; (x) 
traditions; (xi) principles of traditions; (xii) inheritance; (xiii) 
dialectics; (xiv) tafsir or commentary on the Quran; and (xv) 
scholastics, etc. In recent years, the courses in history, 
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geography, general knowledge, civics, economics, English and 
Hindi have also been introduced. The Dar-ul-Ulum has a 
11-year course in Islamic studies, based mainly on the Nizami 
syllabus. The certificates or diplomas awarded, are of Alim 
after seven years, Fazil after nine years and Kamil after 11 
years. '6 
In Independent India, some efforts have been introduced 
to include in Madrasa syllabus, the example of Nadwat-ul- 
Ulum, Lucknow. Since Nadwa represented a new experiment 
in Madrasa education, it naturally introduced changes in the 
syllabus of traditional education, to meet the needs of the 
modern age. The teaching of Hindi, English and other modern 
subjects like Literature, lexicography, geography, history, 
political science and some science subjects were introduced 
in the syllabus. However, course of study is still heavily based 
on Dars-i-Nizamiya but with a number of modifications. 
Moreover, the efforts of the central wakf board, the Madrasa 
education boards and state governments in restructuring of 
the course prescribed in Dars-i-Nizamiya and introducing 
modern subjects especially Hindi and English languages, yet 
the situation could not bring any drastic change and prevails 
today is almost the same. The Madrasa students are still taught 
subjects, which have hardly any bearing on their everyday 
life. They are supposedly prepared and trained for spreading 
‘the divine message’ in a modern and cosmopolitan society, 
for which they are not equipped with the modern tools of 
knowledge. 


STATUS AND MANAGEMENT OF PRESENT-DAY 
MADRASAS 


There is very little all-India or state-wise or region-wise 
information on Madrasa education in post-Independent India. 
However, some surveys on Madrasa education have been 
conducted but information about these surveys is extremely 
limited. Although the data regarding the exact number of 
Madrasas functioning today in India is not available, yet some 
survey data estimated that there are more than 20 thousand— 
old and reformed, big and small—all over the country. Some 
of the important old and large Madrasas are: Dar-ul-Ulum, 
Deoband; Nadwat-ul-Ulum, Lucknow; Muzahir-ul-Ulum, 
Saharanpur; Madrasa-i-Aliya, Calcutta; Shams-ul-Huda, 
Patna; and Madrasa-i-Aliya, Rampur. Some of them have 
boarding houses and separate buildings of their own, while 
others are housed in mosques. Some of them impart elementary 
religious instructions, while others give religious education 
at a high level. Both the Sunnis and Shias in India run such 
Madrasas. 

There is not much difference between the Madrasas of the 
past century and those of today in their structure, syllabus, 
method of teaching, and academic and religious training. 
These are mostly independent institutions and are 
accountable to divine power and only then to the community. 
Many Madrasas are affiliated or recognised by the state level 


Madrasa boards but, still they have their own independent 
status. Most of them are financed entirely by the Muslim 
community—both individual and private bodies. Government 
has had little to do for them on any substantial and organised 
scale, even though they did provide some maintenance grants. 
The main sources of finance for management of Madrasas 
can be divided as; (i) state authority: (a) records and stipends, 
(b) construction and repair of educational institutions, (c) 
education for special communities; (ii) endowments; (iii) private 
munificence; (iv) gifts and charities. The expenditure was on: 
(i) salaries of teachers; (ii) maintenance of students; (iii) 
stipends and scholarships; (iv) purchase of books and 
stationary, and building construction. 

Madrasas have their own systems to generate funds, but 
uncertainty about income is one of the most common features. 
Their financial security depends mainly on the efforts of some 
individuals. On the other hand some state governments have 
come to play a major role in financing education. Although 
some Madrasas have received funds, yet most of them are 
avoiding in the fear of interference in the syllabus and 
functioning of the Madrasas. In fact, Madrasas have no 
specific source of income—no reserve of capital and no state 
grant whatsoever. This indicates that Madrasa education 
today is in a deplorable backward state. 

The existing Madrasas are of three types: (i) Imparting 
Dinavi (Religious education); (ii) Dunyavi (Wordly or Modern/ 
Secular education) with one or two religious subjects; and 
(iii) combination of both. Some of the Dinavi Madrasas have 
also introduced secular subjects such as English, Hindi, 
arithmetic, history and geography but their main aim is to 
impart religious education. Majority of the Madrasas are of 
the combination of imparting both religious as well as secular 
education, but none of the Madrasas is imparting only secular 
education. This reveals that Madrasas of today are meant 
principally for religious education but, because of the changed 
socio-economic conditions, some follow modern and secular 
education also. Some Madrasas are affiliated or recognised 
by different State Madrasa Education Boards and are 
maintained and financed in parts. 

Further, Madrasas could be broadly divided into two 
categories in view of the curricula they follow: (i) the old and 
orthodox Madrasas which are totally based on traditional 
pattern and continue to teach the same syllabus, such as, 
Dars-i-Nizamiya, existing since eighteenth century or so; and 
(ii) the new and reformed Madrasas, which teach modern 
subjects along with the traditional ones including some of the 
Dars-i-Nizamiya syllabus. These two categories further consist 
of: (a) Junior Madrasas—classes I to VI; and (b) Senior 
Madrasas—classes VII and above including Dar-ul-Ulum. 
Apart from these Junior and Senior Madrasas, there are (c) 
Madrasas, which have only morning and evening classes for 
imparting elementary Quranic teaching, and (d) Madrasas 
having morning and evening classes of Islamic teaching, 
together with full day secular/modern education like any other 


government or modern schools. There may be some other 
types of Madrasas, such as individual-centred ones, but they 
are not large enough to be significant. 

The main characteristics of these Madrasas are: (a) most of 
these Madrasas have always been shy of any kind of state 
recognition and patronage; (b) they have not always been 
ready to change their technique and methodology; (c) their 
approach is essentially conservative and though not 
impervious to new ideas, they have not always been able to 
assimilate and adapt them as was done by their predecessors; 
(d) generally the graduates of these Madrasas have not always 
been able to secure jobs in government or elsewhere; (e) most 
of these are autonomous bodies and award their own 
certificates and degrees; (f) there is a general feeling that the 
Madrasas are not providing the educational return expected 
from them; (g) Madrasas are facing lot of problems of finance, 
recognition, physical facilities, girls education, etc.; (h) the 
education imparted by the Madrasas has not been 
universalised and most of the teachers are untrained; (i) most 
of the Madrasas are overcrowded. Besides, the scope for the 
intellectual development of Muslim community in religious 
sciences through these institutions is tremendous. 

Composition of students and organisation in the large 
Madrasas highlight that students come from different parts of 
India as well as from foreign countries. Some Madrasas have 
a larger strength of such students. Children coming to 
Madrasas belong to different economic groups and vary from 
place to place and region to region, but most of them generally 
come from poor families. The degrees of the reformed system 
of Madrasas help them a little to improve their status in getting 
a job in any official or private institution. As a result the 
reformed system of Madrasa education has attracted a large 
number of boys, who would otherwise have gone to the old 
type Madrasas or would not have gone to any school at all. 

There is no indication whatsoever of any impact of the 
teachers or organisers of one Madrasa on others, whether in 
the state or outside. These institutions have no relationship 
in the religious and educational matters between two states or 
more. For instance, even the Deeni Talimi Council of Uttar 
Pradesh has no impact on the Madrasas outside Uttar Pradesh. 
Madrasas situated in the mosques or outside are given a 
common name, Deeni Madrasa, but most are given separate 
names such as Madrasa-i-Ishaat-ul-Quran, Madrasa-i-Talim- 
ul-Quran, Furgania, etc. In other cases, the name of a Madrasa 
is combined with the name of its founder, such as, Madrasa 
Islamiya Shams-ul-Huda, Patna or with the name of some 
important Muslim leader or theologian. In Bengal, Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh, some Madrasas follow the same pattern of 
the eighteenth century naming them according to a particular 
sect or branch of religion such as Shafii Madrasa, Hanafi 
Madrasa. 

Most of the Madrasas attached to mosques are looked 
after by the Pesh Imam. In certain cases the responsible 
members of the localities provide for one or two teachers. The 
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Imam or the teacher is paid a reasonable remuneration. The 
local committees looking after the educational and financial 
aspects of these Madrasas, normally consist of 3 to 10 
members, who are usually also the members of the Mosque 
committees. Generally well to do families in the localities 
contribute funds and other resources for the running of such 
Madrasas. However, there are no special amenities for the 
students in the Madrasas attached to mosques. The classes 
are conducted in different corners of the mosques. Due to 
lack of resources, teaching in Madrasas is extremely 
insufficient, with the result that the students turned out by 
them are below average in intelligence and even in general 
knowledge. A majority of students coming to senior or large 
Madrasas bring their books but poor students are provided 
free education along with free books and boarding and lodging. 
Scholarships are also given to rare students. 

Inacountry like India, where religion can be used for various 
purposes, it is easy to get education in religious institutions. 
That is why, the graduates of Madrasas can be successfully 
absorbed in independent professions, such as business, Tibb 
and teaching in different Madrasas. Many of them are spread 
out in the villages and towns as spiritual guides. Consequently, 
their purely religious training has kept them aloof and isolated 
and intellectually alienated from the people educated in secular 
schools and colleges. In this way, Madrasas have thrived as 
the principal centres to defend and safeguard the religious 
and cultural interests of the Muslims. Therefore, the need for 
their reorientation is all the greater. Their orientation can be 
achieved only when drastic changes are introduced in 
curriculum, in tune with modern system of education. 


NEED FOR CHANGE AND A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


The traditional education imparted in Madrasas remains 
virtually unchanged. These institutions generally cut 
themselves off from the main current of life and produce few 
men who can think independently, develop a critical 
perspective and interpret and analyses life meaningfully. There 
is a need for an overall adjustment with the changing social, 
economic, political and cultural scene and this is possible 
only through a modern system of education. Madrasas in 
India have acquired a common character and developed 
common thoughts and values. However, there are differences 
and variations in their methods and practices but the main 
purpose has remained the same. Attempts are being made to 
introduce modern subjects in Madrasa syllabus but no 
significant impact is evident. Hence, it is imperative that 
Muslims should realise the necessity of reconstructing and 
reforming their old system of education to be able to cope 
with the present day developments. 

Once Western education was introduced in India, two kinds 
of education came to be pursued in two different types of 
institutions—teligious and secular. Madrasas are considered 
to be the custodians of the values of the Muslim community. 
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Muslims have been able to preserve and safeguard their culture 
through Madrasas. In independent India, various efforts have 
been made for the improvement of Madrasa education in 
different parts of the country. Attempts to reorient Madrasa 
education along with modern lines to meet contemporary 
challenges, had a limited success. The highest point of 
achievement is the addition of some Indian languages to the 
curriculum as also English and a few modern subjects, to give 
a new look to the teaching of old subjects. But there has been 
no modernisation of the system as such. There is 
inconsistency between the modern system and the religious 
system of education, therefore, it is difficult to work with both 
the systems simultaneously. The Madrasas make sure that 
the student taught by them are accepted in various mosques 
and appointed as Maulavis. Small Madrasas have been 
established practically in all the Muslim dominating areas and, 
there is a demand for a preacher or teacher every year. In such 
an environment, there is hardly any need for them to think 
about modern education. This is a sure way of keeping a 
student, who has received religious education isolated forever 
from the fast developing scientific knowledge of environment. 
It is, at the same time, evident that pupil taught in the modern 
system of education cannot serve religious purposes, such 
as teacher and preacher, but if necessary they can be made 
more aware of religious matters and the history of Islam. As 
such there is need for a common system of education and 
textbooks. 

Madrasa education, as it prevails today, is inadequate for 
the upliftment of the intellect. This system, based on tradition, 
cannot provide a structure to satisfy present day needs. It 
may take time, but changes and modifications have to be 
carried out. Muslims also are changing their lifestyle in 
accordance with the needs of changed socio-economic and 
cultural environments. Therefore, the situation and the time 
demand the reform of Madrasa education in such a way that it 
may serve both needs. A thoroughly traditional education 
system designed to produce a class of Mullas and Maulavis, 
cannot be converted into one necessary to meet the needs of 
fast changing socio-economic or scientific development. A 
reformed structure on an entirely new basis is needed. 
However, many of the bigger Madrasas such as Dar-ul-Ulum, 
Deoband; Nadwat-ul-Ulama, Lucknow; Madrasa-i-Aliya, 
Rampur; Madrasa-I-Aliya, Calcutta; and Madrasa Islamiya 
Shams-ul-Huda, Patna and others, which are fairly well 
established institutions can be reoriented, reformed in keeping 
with the needs of modern development, while preserving their 
particular characteristics. This will enable them to bridge the 
gulf between the Ulama and the educated Muslim youth of 
today. 

The graduates of the Madrasas of today find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to modern times, with the result that they 
fail to find a sense of involvement with the progress of Indian 
society. This problem could perhaps be solved by running 
the Madrasas on somewhat similar lines as the modern 


Christian or Khalsa schools. Such reformed Madrasas could 
serve society better than at present. When Dars-i-Nizamiya 
was introduced, there was no distinction between religious 
and secular education. But the situation today is totally 
different. As Dars-i-Nizamiya still exists in most of the 
Madrasas, it needs drastic revision to make these institutions 
integral to national system of education. Some institutions 
have introduced certain changes and even the big Madrasas 
such Dar-ul-Ulum, Deoband and Nadwat-ul-Ulama, Lucknow 
have revised their syllabi, but these do not affect the basic 
structure and are not likely to have much of an impact. A 
reorientation of the entire curricula is needed with the 
perspective of science education, so that the domination of 
religion in Madrasas can be tempered with the scientific 
outlook of today and tomorrow. 

The authorities of Madrasas should, at least, adopt the 
tules and regulations of the Madrasa Education Boards so 
that they can get financial as well as administrative help easily 
and also enable the products of Madrasas to get better 
employment opportunities. At the same time, Madrasas 
teaching the secular course could be given grants on a more 
liberal scale. All Madrasas could gradually be transformed 
into recognised institutions and affiliated to the Madrasa 
Education Boards. It is generally felt that Madrasas do not 
provide the standard of education expected of them. Hence, it 
is necessary for the parents, teachers and religious leaders to 
realise the importance of modern education. 


SOME IMPORTANT MADRASAS OF TODAY 


There is no single institution or organisation, which keeps a 
record of Madrasas in India. They are not registered Madrasas; 
they are mostly financed by either private organisations or 
individuals. Thousands of such Madrasas are existing 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. The 
following pages will highlight the names of some of the 
important and thriving Madrasas, which could be divided into 
two categories: (i) those aided by government; and (ii) those 
supported by private bodies. 


1. Madrasas—Aided by Government 


1. Madrasa-i-Aliya, Rampur, Uttar Pradesh. 

2. Madrasa-i-Aliya, Calcutta, West Bengal. 

3. Madrasa Islamiya Shams-ul-Huda, Patna, Bihar 
4. Dar-ul-Salam, Oomerabad, Tamil Nadu. 


2. Madrasas—Supported by Private bodies 


1. Dar-ul-Ulum Firangi Mahal, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 
2. Al-Jamiat-us-Saifiya, Arabic, Surat, Gujarat 

3. Madrasa-i-Aliya Furganiya, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 
4. Dar-ul-Ulum, Deoband, Uttar Pradesh 


Jamia Nizamiya Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh 

Mazahir-ul-Ulum, Saharanpur, Uttar Pradesh 

Madrasa Chasma-i-Rahmat, Ghazipur, Uttar Pradesh 

. Dar-ul-Ulum Madrasa Ashrafiya Arabiya Islamiya, 

Rander, Gujarat 
9. Jamia Mansabiya, Meerut, Uttar Pradesh 

10. Jamia Qasimiya Madrasa Shahi, Moradabad, Uttar 
Pradesh 

11. Jamia Miftah-ul-Ulum, Mounalth Bhanjan, Uttar 
Pradesh 

12. Jamiya Islamiya Arabiya, Amroha, Uttar Pradesh 

13. Madrasa Al-Bagqiyat-us-Salihat, Vellore, Tamil Nadu 

14. Madrasa-i-Jamiya, Madras, Tamil Nadu 

15. Jamiya Nazimiya, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 

16. Madrasa Muhammadi, Madras, Tamil Nadu 

17. Sultan-ul-Madris, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 

18. Jamia-i-Mazhar-ul-Ulum, Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh 

19. Islamiya Arabic and Tibbi College, Kurnool, Andhra 
Pradesh 

20. Madrasa-i-Aminiya, Delhi 

21. Dar-ul-Ulum Nadwat-ul-Ulama, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 

22. Dar-ul-Ulum Khaliliya Nizamiya, Tonk, Rajasthan 

23. Jamiya Arabiya Ihya-ul-Ulum, Mubarkpur, Uttar 
Pradesh 

24. Madrasa Manzar-ul-Islam, Bareilly, Uttar Pradesh 

25 

26. 


PNoy 


. Jamia Arabiya Talim-ud-Din, Dabhol, Gujarat 
. Dar-ul-Ulum Ahmadiya Salafiya, Laheria Sarai, Bihar 
27. Jamia Husainiya, Rander, Gujarat 


BESBSR 
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. Madrasat-ul-Waizin, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 

. Jamia Arabiya Talim-ul-Islam, Anand, Gujarat 

Madrasat-ul-islah, Sarai Mir, Azamgarh, Uttar Pradesh 

. Jamia Rahmaniya, Munger, Bihar 

. Jamia Muhammadiya Arabiya, Rai Drug, Madhya 

Pradesh 

33. Madrasa Mazhar-ul-Islam, Bareily, Uttar Pradesh 

34. Madrasa Islamiya, Arabiya Dar-ul-Ulum, Maunath 
Bhanjan, Uttar Pradesh 

35. Dar-ul-Ulum Latifi, Katehar, Bihar 

36. Jamia Arabiya Islamiya, Nagpur, Maharashtra 

37. Madrasa Aliya Arabic College, Kasargod, Kerala 

38. Rauzat-ul-Ulum Arabic Madrasa, Feroke, Kerala 

39. Jamia Madinat-ul-Ulum Arabic Madrasa, Pullikkal, 
Kerala 

40. Dar-ul-Ulum Taj-ul-Masajid, Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh 


41. Jami-ul-Ulum Furganiya, Rampur, Uttar Pradesh 

42. Dar-ul-Ulum Shah Alam, Ahmadabad, Gujarat 

43. Jamia Arabiya, Hataura, Uttar Pradesh 

44. Jamia Islamiya Arabiya, Bhopal,Madhya Pradesh 

45. Dar-ul-Ulum, Ahmadnagar, Maharashtra 

46. Madrasa-i-Niswan for Ladies, Vaniyambadi, Tamil 


Nadu 


47. Madrasa Jamia Ilahiya-i-Nuriya, Bandla Gola, 


Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh 


Apart from the Madrasas mentioned above, there are 


thousands of others in different states of India, but it is not 
possible to list all those here.” 
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MAHARASHTRA, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


V.S. Deshpande 


INTRODUCTION 


The present state of Maharashtra came into existence on 
1 May 1960. It has an area of 3,08,000 sq. km, comprising 
seven educational regions, viz., Mumbai, Nasik, Pune, 
Kolhapur, Aurangabad, Amaravati, and Nagapur. Census of 
2001 indicated the population of the state to be 96.75 
million— 50.33 million males and 46.42 million females; the sex 
ratio being 922 females to 1000 males. The literacy rates 
were 77.3 per cent for the total population, 86.3 per cent 
for males and 67.5 per cent for females. The gender gap in 
literacy has decreased 24.2 per cent in 1991 to 18.8 per cent in 
2001. Table 1 shows the progress made in education during 
last 40 years. 

Tables 1 and 2 indicate in numerical terms, the commendable 
progress made by the state in the field of education during the 
last 40 years. However, one knows very well that the story 
told by figures alone is incomplete, and needs to be 
supplemented by necessary details. Given below are some of 
the important details, sector wise. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD CARE EDUCATION (ECCE) 
Brief History 


European missionaries were instrumental in starting 
kindergarten education in Maharashtra at the end of the | 
nineteenth century. A training college for preparing primary 
teachers was established in Pune during those early years. 
Enterprising Indians, however, were impressed by the work of 
Madam Montessori and established Montessori schools in 
different parts of the country, in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

In 1920, a voluntary organisation, named Nutan Bal 
Shikshan Sangh was established which laid the foundation of 
ECCE in the state. Later on, in 1958, acommittee of educationists 
working in the field of early education was appointed by the 
then Bombay Government to revise the syllabus, and to 
modernise methods of teaching in early childhood education 
centres, It suggested a synthesis of the methods followed in 
the Nursery, Kindergarten and Montessori schools. 


Table 1 
Progress in Education (1999-2000) 
(in ’000) 
No. of Institutions Enrolment Teachers 
Primary Schools Total Girls Total Women 
34,594 4,178 1,495 113 25 
65,586 12,042 5,779 314 132 
Secondary & Higher Secondary Schools 
Year Sec. Hr. sec. | Sec. = Sec. Sec. | Hr. Sec. Sec. Hr. Sec. 
Total | Women Total Woman 
1960-61 2,468 NA 858 NA 230 NA 35 NA 9 NA 
1999-00 | 1,1447 3,060 4,877 3,417 2,219 1,475 144 91 47 25 
Higher Education—Arts, Science & Commerce 
1960-61 81 75 18 3 1 
1999-00 866 806 346 26 6 


Source: Education at a Glance—1999-2000, Directorate of Education (Secondary and Higher Secondary), Maharashtra, Pune 41 1001, 


February 2002. 
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Summary of Educational Institutions (1999-2000) 


Type of Institution 


Institutes for Special Education 

Post +2 Stage Level 

DEd + DTC + Anglo Indian 

Professional Education Institutions 
Higher Education (Other than Technical*) 
Teacher Education Institutions 

(BEd + BPEd) 

Professional Education Institutions 
Research Institutions, U.T.D, 


No. of Institutions 


Table 2 
Enrolment Teachers 
73 8,000+ 330 
295 30,000+ 2,000+ 
92 9,000+ 107 
241 29,000+ 2,000+ 
291 98,000+ 9,000+ 
36 35,000+ 2,000+ 


and others 


Source: Education at a Glance, 1999-2000. 


* Maharashtra has 133 engineering colleges in 10 universities and 342 polytechnics under the control and guidance of the Maharashtra State 


Board of Technical Education. 


One of the pioneers of early childhood education in India, 
Tarabai Modak while working with Gijubhai Badheka in Gujarat, 
met Gandhiji. She was greatly inspired by the thoughts of 
Gandhiji and therefore, set out to work for rural children and 
to make early childhood education more relevant to Indian 
conditions. She started the first kindergarten for rural children 
at Kosbad, an Adivasi area in Thane district. Her disciple and 
associate, Anutai Wagh carried on the mission further into 
interior areas and developed indigenous methods and material 
for early childhood care and education. 


Meager Provisions 


Though the Constitution of India has made it mandatory for 
the state to provide free and compulsory education to children 
up to the age of 14 years, early childhood education has 
remained largely inaccessible to the majority of children, 
especially the poor and rural children due to the inability of 
the state governments to shoulder the responsibility. An 
informal committee was appointed in the year 1950 by the 
erstwhile Bombay government to look into the problems of 
the institutions providing this type of education, and to 
recommend measures for their improvement. The Committee 
had recommended maintenance grant at 40 per cent of 
admissible expenditure to these institutions. However, the 
government took a decision to provide only 25 per cent grant, 
the same pattern continues today, even after 50 years. 
Public trusts, or private owners in urban areas have shown 
initiative in establishing EEC centres. Citizens, who can afford, 
pay fees for the care and education of their young ones, The 
government started a scheme of Balwadis since 1978-79. 
Balwadis were provided by the Social Welfare Department in 
urban areas, where privately run institutions were not available. 
Balwadis in villages having less than 500 people, were attached 
to Zilla Parishads’ one-teacher schools. In 1998-99, there were 
40,241 centres of different types, which catered to the needs 


of 19,16,231 children. Nearly half of them (i.e., 9,15,457) were 
girls. Still a lot of children were deprived of early childhood 
care and education in villages and hilly areas. 


Teacher Education Programmes 


There are different types of teacher education programmes 
for teachers of early childhood education in Maharashtra: two 
years’ duration for those who have passed seventh standard, 
and of one year’s duration for those who have passed tenth 
standard. Both types of students can appear for an 
examination conducted by the Department of Education, 
Maharashtra. The department has recently experimented with 
another model. For workers of Balwadis, a six months course 
is being conducted, in which the admission criterion is eighth 
standard pass. A still different course is being conducted by 
Mumbai University. It is a postgraduate diploma of one year's 
duration. Graduates of Home Science with Child Development 
are also appointed as teachers in some ECCE centres. All these 
courses will now have to be replaced by the one, prepared 
and prescribed by the National Council for Teacher Education, 
New Delhi. This course is of two years’ duration and admission 
qualification is twelfth standard pass. However, it seems that 
the NCTE will have to see the needs of the learners and 
availability of personnel at places other than urban areas, and 
develop their courses with a provision for students of these 
courses with lower academic preparation, to improve academic 
and professional qualifications in due course of time while in 
service, through innovative ways. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Brief History 


The British East India Company, after assuming power in 
different parts of the country assumed some responsibility of 
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providing education to its subjects from 1833. The Indian 
Education Commission under the Chairmanship of Mr Hunter 
was constituted in 1882 to consider the educational needs of 
Indians. Many prominent Indians like Jyotiba Phule or 
Dadabhai Nauroji from Bombay province appeared before the 
Commission and effectively placed their views. The 
Commission recommended to the government that provision, 
spread and reform in primary education needed priority 
consideration. They also recommended that it should be 
handed over to the local self governments. The government 
accepted the second recommendation as the financial 
responsibility could be transferred to these institutions. The 
demand for free and compulsory elementary education was 
placed in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council and, pursued 
diligently by such stalwarts as Gopal Krishna Gokhale and 
others in 1910 and 1911. Vitthalbhai Patel made similar attempts 
in the Bombay Provincial Assembly. The Act of Free and 
Compulsory Primary Education was passed in 1917. Education 
portfolio was entrusted to Indian ministers under the diarchy 
system of administration. Bombay provincial primary 
education council did a wonderful job. Many schools were 
opened, but due to paucity of funds, sufficient provisions for 
appointment of qualified teachers, buildings and educational 
aids were not there. With the introduction of provincial 
autonomy in the year 1936, it was hoped that the conditions 
would improve, but due to the outbreak of the Second World 
War financial constraints increased and the impoverishment 
continued. The spirits soared high at the attainment of 
independence in 1947, Primary Education Act, 1947 was passed 
and Bombay Primary Education Rules came into force on 
1 April 1949. District school boards and municipal educational 
councils were given the responsibility of planning and 
providing financial resources for primary education. 


Management 


Zilla Parishads (ZPs) were established on 1 May 1962 in an 
attempt to promote decentralisation of authority and 
administration in the state. As per the statutes and rules of ZP 
and the Panchayat Samiti, primary education was entirely 
handed over to them. Since the state was formed in 1960 by 
merging with western Maharashtra, the Marathi-speaking 
regions from erstwhile Madhya Pradesh (i.e., Vidarbha) and 
Hyderabad (i.e., Marathwada) states, earlier Acts in those 
States were continued in the beginning. From 1 May 1962, 
however, integration in rules was effected in all the regions. 
Primary education in cities and towns continued under 
Municipal Corporations, Municipalities, and Cantonment 
Boards. Thus, primary education in Maharashtra today is in 
the hands of more than 127 Local Self-Government (LSG) 
institutions. The government gives grant-in- aid in full or in 
part, depending on the capacity of the LSG institution of 
levying educational cess locally. A few schools are also run 
by public trusts. Some of them get grants while others do not. 


But all schools in the state need recognition from the 
government, are inspected and supervised by officers and 
follow the syllabus prescribed by the government, use the 
textbooks developed by the Maharashtra State Bureau of Text 
Book Production and Curriculum Research, an autonomous 
corporation under the government’s supervision. 

Every village in Maharashtra with a population of 200 and 
within a radius of 1 km has a primary school. Those with fewer 
households are provided with the facility of ‘Vasti Shala’, i.e., 
a local school for which, the prescribed minimum student 
strength is relaxed. Present enrolment in classes I-VII is 
1,20,42,145. There still remain a large number of children under 
14 years of age, who either have not joined the school, or 
have dropped out for various reasons. LSG institutions or 
Non-Government agencies maintain non-formal education 
centres for such children. Children between 9 to 14 years of 
age attend these centres for two hours per day, for ten months 
in a year. Within a span of two years they are expected to 
achieve the level of competencies required for permanent 
literacy, which students of full time school attain at the end of 
three years. 

The state has handed over administration of primary 
education in villages to the ZP and Panchayat Samitis. One 
officer of class I cadre (DEO) of the Maharashtra Education 
Services, along with two class II officers (Dy DEOs) of the 
same cadre, work at the District level. Block Education Officer 
(BEO) inspects and supervises schools at the block level. He/ 
she is assisted by Education Extension Officers (EEOs). EEO 
is appointed to inspect and monitor 20 to 25 schools in non- 
Adivasi areas and 15 to 20 schools in Adivasi areas. 


Special Schemes 


Special efforts have been made to provide facilities for primary 
education and improve its quality (for increasing academic 
level). Some of these include: 


@ Book banks for poor and needy pupils from villages, 

@ Balwadis for children between 3 and 5 years of age 
run separately or attached to standard I classes, 

@ Special assistance to children from SC, ST families to 
buy uniforms, writing material, etc., 

e Housing facilities for teachers working in Adivasi and 
hilly areas, 

e Awards for ideal teachers working in multigrade and 
single-teacher schools, 

e Transforming single-teacher schools into two-teacher 
schools, etc. 

© Reducing the workload of teachers for non-academic 
activities 

@ Participation of primary schools in the school 
complexes 

@ Production of supplementary books and teaching aids 
with the help of Textbook Bureau 


e Accommodating Adivasi children in teacher’s family 

@ Special provision for school contingency 

@ Involvement of the local community in improvement 
programmes 

@ Savitreebai Phule poor girls’ adoption scheme 

@ Anumber of projects like NHEES, PECR, DACEP, ECE, 
CAPE, DPEP, etc., with assistance of foreign agencies 
like World Bank, UNICEF, etc., were/are being run in 
rural and urban slum areas. 


Teacher Education 


Quality of education is directly related to the quality of teacher 
education. The government seems to have made sufficient 
provision for meeting the needs of teachers of elementary 
schools. However, a few points need to be mentioned. During 
the First Five-Year Plan after the formation of the state, there 
was a sudden increase in the number (20) of new teacher 
education institutions. They decreased to 3 in 1975-79, and 
increased to 25 in 1980-84 and as high as 85 in 1995-98. 
Increasing the provision of teacher education facilities seem 
to have been governed by considerations other than the quality 
of teacher education programmes. There is little wonder then 
that there are thousands of unemployed trained teachers, a 
fraction of which will be employed as shikshak sevaks on 
contract basis for 10 months in a year in remote areas for 3 
years, when possibilities are visualised to absorb them in 
regular service. 

Present course of Elementary TE is known as DEd. It is 
of two years’ duration. Candidates having higher secondary 
certificate are admitted to this course. It comprises of theory, 
practical work and practice teaching. More than a decade is 
passed after its last revision and 4 years after the NCTE 
published the National Framework (1998). 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Several efforts were made to spread literacy among adults 
even during the freedom struggle. These efforts were further 
intensified in post-Independence era and especially after the 
formation of the state. ‘Village Education Movement’ was 
started on 17 April 1961 to spread literacy among illiterate 
persons between 15 and 50 years of age. The results were 
encouraging—literacy percentage rose from 29.9 to 39.06 
during the decade of 1961-71. UNESCO showed appreciation 
of these efforts by giving ‘Mohamad Reza Pehalavi’ award to 
the state. Functionality was added to the adult literacy 
programme by supplementing it with ‘Kisan Shikshan Yojana’. 
Later, in 1978 the state participated in countrywide ‘National 
Adult Education Programme’, which included awareness of 
one’s problems, along with literacy and functionality. This 
was followed by participation in total literacy programme of 
1990s, wherein a district was considered as a unit, and with 
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local participation and planning spectacular success was 
achieved in a number of districts. 

Indian Institute of Education’s State Resource Centre has 
played an important role in training of instructors and 
supervisors, publication of reading and evaluation 
materials and research. State Institute of Adult Education, 
Aurangabad, established in 1978 was converted into 
another Resource Centre and is presently looking after the 
needs of Vidarbha and Marathwada regions. AE centres run 
by voluntary agencies, colleges and universities have played 
an important role in the spread of adult education in 
Maharashtra. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Brief History 


Secondary education in Maharashtra also has a legacy of 
three different systems, as has been noted in the above section. 
Western Maharashtra had a tradition of private management 
(under Public Trust Act) conducting secondary education, 
Vidarbha had both government secondary schools, as well as 
those maintained by private managements, and Marathwada 
had mostly government secondary schools. It was after the 
establishment of Zilla Parishads in 1962 that government 
schools were handed over to them. The third category is of 
secondary schools maintained by municipal councils or 
cantonment boards. Earlier the composition of classes 
comprising a secondary school also varied. In western 
Maharashtra, there were classes VIII-XI in a high school; in 
Vidarbha, VII-X in a high school or VI-XI in a higher 
secondary school; and in Marathwada, classes IX-XI in a 
high school and IX-XII in higher secondary school. The higher 
secondary schools were known as multipurpose schools with 
a bias on agriculture, commerce, or technical education. It was 
during the restructuring phase (i.e., post-1968 period) that the 
common 10+2+3 pattern came into existence in all the regions 
of the state. The numbers of institutions and enrolments have 
increased by leaps and bounds during the last 42 years. This 
was due to many reasons, which include the phenomenal 
expansion of elementary education, explosion of aspirations, 
availability of schools in villages and even remote areas; 
increased transfer rate from elementary to secondary schools, 
etc. Increased demand and meagre provisions create many 
problems like that of accommodating students, providing 
adequate facilities and maintaining standards, etc. Another 
problem faced is that of the provisions needed for those who 
cannot attend the day schools. Encouragement is given to 
institutions which are ready to run high schools at night, 
especially in big cities. There is also a Regional Centre of the 
National Open School, which helps students desirous of 
completing high school studies at a convenient time and at 
their own pace. 
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Management 


Inspection and supervision has been transferred from 
government to Zilla Parishad, There is a class I Parishad 
Education Officer at the helm, he/she is assisted by Dy P.E.O.s 
and Education Extension Officers. High schools are divided 
into five categories on the basis of their previous 
performances. Category D and E schools are given more 
attention and help. B and C schools are inspected once in a 
year, and those from A category in alternate years. 

The Secondary School Code prescribes rules, regarding 
management of schools and security in the service conditions 
of teachers. Grants-in-aid are given by the state for salary and 
non-salary purposes, e.g., maintenance, buildings, equipment, 
etc. Schools are also allowed to raise development funds for 
providing necessary facilities, Parent-teachers’ associations 
help schools in the development efforts. 

State Board of Secondary Education decides the syllabus 
and prescribes the textbooks. Public examination is held at the 
end of class X, for which more than 7,00,000 students appear, 
and is considered as one of the most important stages in a 
student’s life. The percentage in this examination decides the 
stream open for higher studies and therefore, for future life. 
Each of the 7 educational regions has a separate Regional 
Board, which conducts the examination and declares results, 
though the papers are set centrally. 


Special Schemes 


A number of schemes are being implemented to raise the 
standards of the schools. Some of these include: 


@ School improvement through close contacts—Schools 
having less than 20 per cent results at the SSC 
examination are adopted by education officers in that 
region and are assisted in improving performance 
through personal guidance. 

@ Government public schools— intelligent students from 
rural areas miss many opportunities in the 
impoverished environment around. Special schools 
therefore were opened in different regions in 1966-67 
to cater to their needs. They were admitted to class V 
through a selection examination. Selected teachers, 
good accommodation and study facilities were 
provided to them. These were in a way proto-type 
‘Navodaya Vidyalayas’. A separate public school for 
Adivasi children was established at Kelapur in 
Yavatmal district. 

@ Sainik schools have been opened in places like Satara, 
Pune, Nasik to prepare students for entry into such 
institutions as National Defence Academy, 
Khadakwasala. 

© Students are encouraged to plant trees when they enter 
class IV and to take care of it till they pass out of class 


IX. Similarly, different competitions of essay writing, 
photography, drawing, etc., are organised for 
increasing awareness and love for wildlife. 

e ‘Antar Bharati’, a voluntary agency, organises 
educational excursion to Gujarat for secondary school 
teachers every year. Main purpose of this activity is to 
strengthen national integration through mutual 
exchange of innovative ideas, T.A. & D. A. of such 
teachers are admissible for state grant. 


Teacher Education 


There are 140 recognised colleges of education in the state. 
They promote a postgraduate degree course of one year’s 
duration. There was sporadic increase in the number of Teacher 
Education institutions during 1965-69 (8), and 1990-94 (60). 
This, as in the case of elementary teacher education 
institutions, indicates that there were non-academic reasons 
for such an increase. Many graduates (several thousands) of 
this course find it difficult to get employment. Most of these 
colleges are non-grant colleges. Many adverse observations 
have been made in press and public regarding the number of 
staff, their service conditions, academic transactions, etc., in 
these colleges. This has attracted attention of the NCTE. 


SOME IMPORTANT INSTITUTIONS 


A number of institutions are active in enhancing the quality 
of school education. A few of them are: 


(a) State Council of Educational Research and Training: 
When it was established in 1964, it was the State 
Institute of Education, and was known informally as 
the ‘academic wing’ of the State Directorate of 
Education. It had four sections, viz., (i) training, 
(ii) research, (iii) extension service, and (iv) publication. 
Later on during 1967-83, many more sections were 
added such as, State Board of Teacher Education, 
Evaluation, Curriculum Development, Primary 
Education for All, Population Education, etc. In 1984 
the SIE was converted into the SCERT and some other 
institutions such as Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education, State Institute of 
English, State Institute of Science, etc., were brought 
under its leadership. Each of these sections/ institutes 
is performing stipulated work and thus coordination 
in quality improvement programmes has been brought 
about. 

(b) State Examination Bureau: Earlier, the ‘H’ branch of 
the Directorate conducted various examinations of the 
department. The State Bureau of Examination was 
established in 1968; it helped in better coordination of 
examinations, and also in taking various academic 
schemes to general public. The bureau has five 


sections, viz., (i) Establishment, which looks after the 
internal administration, (ii) Diploma in Education, which 
looks after the conduct of various exams related to 
teacher education, (iii) Commerce Examination, which 
are mandatory for clerical jobs in State Departments, 
Z.P.s, municipalities, and private institutions, (iv) 
Scholarship Examination, for selecting scholars for 
middle and high schools, admission tests for public 
schools, for Adivasi schools. Military schools, etc., 
are in charge of this section, and (v) National Talent 
Search Exams, which select scholars, who have 
extraordinary talent in academic subjects and in fine 
arts and need opportunities for growth. 

(c) State Bureau of Textbook Production and Curriculum 
Research: The Education Commission (1964-66) had 
recommended the establishment of such bureaus with 
a view to bringing in uniformity in quality of textbooks 
throughout the state. The State Bureau is a public trust 
headed by the Minister of Education. Elementary 
school textbooks, based on the curriculum prepared 
by the SCERT, are developed on the advice of subject 
committees of the Bureau and with the help of renowned 
authors in Marathi, and later on translated into seven 
other languages. The Bureau also looks after printing 
and distribution of books. The research section of the 
Bureau validates the drafts of the textbooks with the 
help of experienced teachers and teacher educators. It 
conducts research related to textbooks and 
implementation of the curriculum. The Bureau publishes 
print, audio and video supplementary reading and 
reference material for pupils and teachers. It also prints, 
publishes and distributes textbooks developed/ 
recommended by the High and Higher Secondary 
Education Board for high and higher secondary 
classes. 


HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The 10+2+3 pattern of education was introduced in 1968 in 
Maharashtra. Class XI in 1975 and class XII in 1976 were 
attached either to a high school or a college, depending on 
the capacity of the selected institution. The decision of the 
government in 1974 was that gradually these classes would 
be withdrawn from colleges and would only be with high 
schools as was recommended in the Education Commission 
Report (1964-66). A few reasons for deviation included: (i) 
inability of the majority of high schools to provide required 
facilities and staff; (ii) question of viability of colleges as a 
result of removing pre-degree classes in the new pattern; (iii) 
false pride among students and parents that the students were 
attending colleges; (iv) the only opening available for students 
is general streams, viz., arts, science and commerce degree 
courses, etc. These institutions are now called ‘Junior 
Colleges’. The net result is that higher secondary classes have 
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remained more or less preparatory courses and, diversification 
at this stage still remains an unfulfilled dream. The efforts to 
bring in some semblance of technical knowledge and skills at 
this stage, through the ‘minimum essential skills programme’ 
falls short of the expectation. 

The frustration of senior teachers at this stage is another 
point of worry. Many of them have not only equivalent 
qualifications with those of their colleagues in senior colleges, 
but they have compulsorily to acquire BEd degree, which they 
find of little relevance to their needs as teachers. On top of it 
they get less salary and have inferior status. Their service 
conditions and code is similar to that of secondary school 
teachers. Many of their colleagues even do not get full time 
jobs and are paid remuneration on an hourly basis. The State 
Board of High and Higher Secondary Educations looks after 
in-service education of these teachers, with the help of the 
YCM Open University, Nasik. The Board also prescribes syllabi 
and recommends textbooks. It conducts examination at the 
end of class XII with the help of Regional Boards. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


With the advent of Independence, and especially after the 
reorganisation of states on linguistic basis, regional 
universities grew in number. This trend was further 
strengthened by the phenomenal growth of school education, 
which resulted in larger number of students passing out and 
seeking entry to higher education. Failure to introduce 
diversification and lack of job opportunities also contributed 
to this growth. There are now nine non-agricultural universities 
in Maharashtra. One of these, viz., S.N.D.T. University is 
exclusively for women and has all India jurisdictions. There is 
one university for medicine at Nasik, one university for 
technical education at Lonare, Raigadh district and four 
agricultural universities in different regions of the state. 
Maharashtra State Board of Technical Education is in charge 
of the diploma level education, research and evaluation. There 
are six deemed universities and more than 72 institutions 
providing specialised studies and research in as diverse 
fields as Vedic studies, hotel management, food technology, 
linguistics, human sciences, basic sciences, armament 
technology, anthropology, astro-physics, and so on. Many 
foreign students, and students from other states in the 
country are attracted to these prestigious universities and 
institutions. 

Bulk of the students, of course, are in universities catering 
to general stream of studies, viz., arts, science and commerce. 
Three of these universities have achieved five star status in 
NAAC assessment. Some colleges have reached such a level 
of excellence that very soon they be awarded autonomous 
status. However, it is also a fact that there are many colleges, 
especially in rural areas that leave much to be desired. Though 
students join colleges in greater number, many of them are 
found lacking in interest and motivation for learning. Teachers 
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are paid handsomely, but many of them are less dedicated. 
Private managements are eager to establish institutions of 
higher education, unfortunately, for many considerations other 
than academic. These trends hopefully may be curbed in the 
changing circumstances, wherein government subsidies are 
being curtailed, fees are being increased, and competition from 
foreign universities is round the corner. 


CONCLUSION 


The above brief account of general education in Maharashtra 
shows that the state has made tremendous progress in the 
last 40 years. The reasons in recent history are traced very 
briefly. However, one will have to probe into the religio-socio- 
cultural history of the region to understand the background 
in which a favourable attitude towards ‘education for all’ was 
indirectly promoted. The saints in Maharashtra, from 
Jnaneshwar in twelfth century to Gadge Maharaj in the 
twentieth century, pleaded for participation of common people 


in the process of self emancipation. Social reformers like Phule, 
Agarkar, Ambedkar made the society aware of the rights of 
women and downtrodden to get education. G.K. Gokhale 
fought the legislative battle for free and compulsory primary 
education and, Chhatrapati Shahu, Bhaurao Patil, D.K. Karve 
and others helped common men and women to practise their 
right of education by establishing educational institutions for 
hitherto deprived sections of the society. Selfless voluntary 
efforts matched by philanthropic urge of a few wealthy people 
brought the dream in reality. Commitment to the constitutional 
directives of the popular governments gave further shape to 
the aspirations of newly freed people and the march towards 
general education began in 1950s. It continues today, and 
shall go on forever, as we are being transferred into a learning 
society. Of course, many problems are being experienced in 
this march, some have commonality with the people of other 
states of the country, and shall have to be solved through 
common strategy, but some are peculiar to the state and 
therefore, will have to be solved locally. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI ON EDUCATION 


Jyotibhai Desai 


Gandhiji’s ideas on education went on growing all along his 
life, as did many other facets of his ‘experiments with truth’. 
The entire progress of his thoughts on education, can be 
grouped into three distinct stages: 


@ His efforts to teach his own children and the children 
of his colleagues in South Africa 

@ His attempt to create alternative education during the 
freedom struggle 

@ The Wardha conference of 1937 and after that 


The basic perception which runs through all the three 
phases is the character building of the individual. His concern 
was for body, mind and spirit and not intelligence alone. 


Gandhiji’s Efforts in Education in South Africa 


In 1897, Gandhiji reached Durban (South Africa) with his wife 
and two sons and one son of his sister. His sons were aged 5 
and 9, and that of his sister was aged’10. He took upon himself 
the task to educate them. He did not send them to specialised 
schools meant for whites (where because of his well- 
established reputation these children could have been easily 
admitted) nor in public schools available to all. 

Right from the beginning, Gandhiji was clear about three 
things: 


(a) they should live and learn at home 

(b) they should learn in their mother tongue 

(c) they should not have any privileges, which other 
children of the Indian community in South Africa could 
not have. 


Let us have a detailed comprehension of these three points. 


(a) They should live at home because the education that 
children naturally imbibe in a well-ordered household 
is impossible to obtain in hostels. The intimate 
relationships of the home are the foundation of all 
social and moral education, and that is of central 
importance. He said, ‘I had always given the first place 
to the culture of heart and the building of character.’ 
Later, when he looked back on those years, he felt that 
his children had been able to learn the meaning of 
‘simplicity and a spirit of service’, by growing up ina 


home where these things were being explored and 
practised. 

(b) Gandhiji was equally emphatic about the use of mother 
tongue. ‘It has always been my conviction that Indian 
parents who train their children to think and talk in 
English from their infancy betray their children and 
their country. They deprive them of the spiritual and 
social heritage of the nation, and render them to that 
extent unfit for the service of the country.’ 

(c) In Durban, because of the general respect which 
Gandhiji had won in the white community, he might 
have sent his own boys to one of the elite schools,. 
which Indian children were normally not allowed to 
attend. He refused to do this as a matter of self-respect. 
They might have had a good literary education—in 
English of course—but at the price of being party to 
an unfair discrimination against their own people. ‘I 
gave them an object lesson in liberty training. Where 
a choice has to be made between liberty and learning, 
the former has to be preferred.’ 


This went on till 1904 in Durban. But Gandhiji’s main work 
was in Johannesburg. His close friend Henry Polak saw him 
off from Johannesburg station and, gave him a book to read 
on the twenty-four hour journey. The book was Ruskin’s 
Unto this Last. This book made profound impression on 
Gandhiji and that led to the immediate establishment of the 
Phoenix Ashram on a 100 acres of land about 14 miles outside 
Durban. With 6 or 7 families and some growing children, 
Phoenix became a little village. Sooner or later, it would have 
to have a village school. Gandhiji planned to give up his own 
legal practice and retire there to work on his own 3 acres and 
make Phoenix the centre of his service. 

In 1909 Gandhiji visited England. While on board the ship 
on the way back to South Africa, he put down all his challenges 
to conventional wisdom in his book Hind Swaraj. 

The Chapter on ‘Education’ in Hind Swaraj contains the 
following main ideas: 


What is the meaning of education? It simply means a 
knowledge of letters. It is merely an instrument that may be 
well used or abused. The same instrument that may be 
used to cure a patient may be used to take his life, and so 
may a knowledge of letters. We daily observe that many 
men abuse it and very few make good use of it; and if this 
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is a correct statement, we have proved that more harm has 
been done by it than good. 

That ordinary meaning of education is a knowledge of 
letters. To teach the boys reading, writing and arithmetic is 
called Primary Education. A peasant earns his bread 
honestly. He has ordinary knowledge of the world. He 
knows fairly well how he should behave with his parents, 
his wife, his children and his fellow villagers. He 
understands and observes the rules of morality. But he 
cannot write his own name. What do you propose to do 
by giving him a knowledge of letters? Will you add an inch 
to his happiness? Do you wish to make him discontent 
with his cottage or his lot? And even if you want to do 
that, he will not need such an education. Carried away by 
the flood of western thought we come to the conclusion, 
without weighing pros and cons, that we should give this 
kind of education to the people. 

Now let us take higher education. I have learned 
Geography, Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, etc. What of 
that? In what way have I benefitted myself or those around 
me? Why have I learned these things? Professor Huxley 
has thus defined education, ‘That man I think has had a 
liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism, it is capable 
of; whose intellect is clear, calm and just . . . whose mind is 
stored with fundamental truths of nature . .. whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 
of a tender conscience . . . who has learnt to hate all 
vileness and to respect others as himself such a one, and 
no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education, for he is in 
harmony with nature. He will make the best of her and she 
of him.’ 

If this is true education, I must emphatically say that the 
sciences, I have enumerated above, I have never been able 
to use for controlling my senses. Therefore, whether you 
take elementary education or higher education, it is not 
required for the main thing. It does not make men of us. It 
does not enable us to do our duty. 

I have not run down a knowledge of letters in all 
circumstances. All I have now shown is that we must not 
make of ita fetish. In its place, it can be of use and it has its 
place when we have brought our senses under subjection 
and put our ethics on a firm foundation. And then, if we 
feel inclined to receive that education, we may make good 
use of it. As an ornament it is likely to sit well on us. It now 
follows that is it not necessary to make this education 
compulsory. Our ancient school system is enough. 
Character building has the first place in it and that is primary 
education. A building erected on that foundation will last. 

To give millions a knowledge of English is to enslave 
them. The foundation that Macaulay laid of education has 
enslaved us. I do not suggest that he had any such 
intention, but that has been the result. Is it not a sad 


commentary that we should have to speak of home rule in 
a foreign tongue? 

And it is worthy of note that the systems which the 
Europeans have discarded are the systems in vogue among 
us. Their own learned men continually say that this is bad, 
that is bad. Their standards continue to change. We 
ignorantly adhere to their cast-off systems. They are trying 
to improve the languages of their various regions. Great 
efforts are made to revive a knowledge of Welsh. And 
what is our condition? We write to each other in faulty 
English, our best thoughts are expressed in English; the 
proceedings of Congress are conducted in English; our 
best newspapers are printed in English. If this state of things 
continues for a long time, posterity will—it is my firm 
opinion—condemn and curse us. 

It is worth noting that by receiving English education, 
we have enslaved the nation. Hypocrisy, tyranny, etc., 
have increased; English-knowing Indians have not 
hesitated to cheat and strike terror into the people. Now if 
we are doing anything for the people at all, we are paying 
only a portion of the debt due to them. 

I think that we have to improve all our languages. What 
subjects we should learn through them need not be 
elaborated here. Those books in English which are valuable, 
we should translate into the various Indian languages. We 
should abandon the pretension of learning many sciences. 
Religions, that is ethical education, will occupy the first 
place. Every cultured Indian will know in addition to his 
own provincial language, if a Hindu, Sanskrit; if a 
Mahomedan, Arabic; if a Parsi, Persian; and all, Hindi. Some 
Hindus should know Arabic and Persian; some 
Mahomedans and Parsees, Sanskrit. Several Northerners 
and Westerners should learn Tamil. A universal language 
for India should be Hindi, with the option of writing it in 
Persian or Nagri characters. In order that the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans may have closer relations, it is necessary 
to know both the characters. And, if we can do this, we 
can drive the English language out of the field in a short 
time. 

Yet we cannot do without religious education. India 
will never be godless. Rank atheism cannot flourish in this 
land. The task is indeed difficult. My head begins to reel 
as I think of religious education. Our religious teachers are 
hypocritical and selfish; they will have to be approached. 
The Mullahs, the Dasturs and the Brahmins hold the key in 
their hands, but if they will not have the good sense, the 
energy that we have derived from English education will 
have to be devoted to religious education. This is not very 
difficult. Only the fringe of the ocean has been polluted 
and it is those who are within the fringe who alone need 
cleansing. We who come under this category can even 
cleanse ourselves because my remarks do not apply to the 
millions. In order to restore India to its pristine condition, 
we have to return to it. In our own civilization there will 


naturally be progress, retrogression, reforms and reactions; 
but one effort is required to drive out Western Civilisation. 
Allelse will follow. 


Gandhiji’s major effort through Hind Swaraj was to 
produce a truly independent nation. Hence, he put forth 
the following in the final chapter of his seminal book: 


Before I leave you, I will take the liberty of repeating: 


1. Real Swaraj is self-rule or self-control. 

2. The way to it is passive resistance; that is soul-force 
or love-force or satyagraha. 

3. In order to exert this force, Swadeshi in every sense is 
necessary. 

4. What we want to do (i.e. to work for Swaraj) must be 
done, not because we object to the English or because 
we want to retaliate, but because it is our duty to do 
so, Thus supposing that the English remove the salt- 
tax, give back the wealth that they have taken away 
from us, give the highest posts to Indians, withdraw 
the English troops-even then we shall certainly not 
use the English language, nor their method of 
industrialization. It is worth noting that these things 
are in the very nature, harmful; hence we do not want 
them. I bear no enmity towards the English but 
towards their civilisation. 

In my opinion, we have used the term “Swaraj” 
without understanding its real significance. I have 
endeavoured to explain it as I understand it. My 
conscience prompts me to declare and testify that my 
life henceforth is dedicated to the attainment of that 
Swaraj. 


Gandhiji dreamt of finding out, by experience and 
experiment, a true system of education, which would put 
into practice the ideal he had put forward in Hind Swaraj. 

What was needed was a simple cooperative commonwealth 
within easy reach of Johannesburg. Phoenix was much too 
far away. The need was met by another good friend, a wealthy 
successful German architect named Hermann Kallenbach. On 
30 May 1910 he wrote and offered Gandhiji a good farm, well 
stocked with fruit trees, about twenty miles away from the 
city. The matter was settled that very day, Gandhiji and 
Kallenbach named the new venture Tolstoy Farm. Five days 
later Kallenbach himself with Gandhiji and two of his sons, 
moved to the farm and began to make arrangements for the 
colonists. Soon there were 60 or 70 people, men, women and 
20 or 30 children of all ages. They were a mixed crowd; among 
them were speakers of 4 Indian languages—Gujarati, Tamil, 
Telugu, Hindi—and adherents of 4 religious groups, Hindu, 
Muslim, Parsee and Christian. They came from many diverse 
social environments. They needed a school. 

Gandhiji was already sure that the family was the starting 
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point, and Tolstoy Farm was being run like a big joint family. 
There was a common kitchen, which was possible because 
those who were habitual meat-eaters voluntarily gave up meat 
during their time there. The women took charge, and the 
children regularly helped them by turns, while Gandhiji himself 
came frequently to assist. The whole community, adults and 
children alike, were set to work on the farm, in the vegetable 
gardens and in the workshop. The children much enjoyed 
working with Kallenbach. He made them work hard, but he 
was full of jokes and friendliness. Everyone shared in the 
sanitation work, and there was carpentry and sandal-making, 
also led by Kallenbach. He had got himself specially trained 
and he taught Gandhiji sandal-making, in his turn. With all 
this bodily exercise and simple healthy food, the children grew 
well, and there was very little sickness. Naturally, there were 
some high spirited pranks, and sometimes the work suffered, 
but not for long. There was a sound rule that children should 
not be asked to do things that their teachers did not do; a 
teacher would work with them at every kind of labour, so things 
went fairly well, even though it was a completely new 
experience for all the children. Their Johannesburg schools 
had taught nothing but ‘three Rs’. 

The education of the spirit did not, for Gandhiji, consist of 
familiarity with the teachings of holy books. It was a matter of 
life and practice. ‘The great truths common to all religions’ he 
was to declare later in India, ‘cannot be learned by words of 
books, but only by the life of the teacher.’ The children did 
learn some of the great devotional hymns in Gujarati, Hindi 
and English whose music and poetry might appeal to them at 
a deeper level than that of the mind alone. But the greatest 
emphasis was on conduct, on the spiritual qualities of mutual 
service, willing, sharing, courtesy and industry. And these 
qualities of the spirit are ‘caught not taught’ through the 
infectious enthusiasm, love and purity of those elder men and 
women who, whether formally ‘teachers’ or not, shape the 
outlook and the aspirations of the children around them. In 
Tolstoy Farm there were such men and women: the 
‘satyagrahis’ had, by their honesty and openness, so won 
the respect of the officials that they were set free without bail 
after their cases were heard, and trusted them to come back to 
the court for sentence on the day fixed. 

Thus, in South Africa, the seeds of ‘Nai Talim’ were sown. 


Attempts to Create Alternative Education during the 
Freedom Struggle 


In 1915 Gandhiji came to India with his group from Tolstoy 
Farm. Most of those who came were Phoenix boys. The group 
had come in advance and were at Shantiniketan, the school 
established by Rabindranath Tagore in Bolpur near Calcutta. 
The presence of this group and their example, along with 
Gandhiji’s own persuasive tongue, inspired the famous 
experiment in self-reliance in the big community kitchen which 
the Poet called ‘the key to Swaraj’. 
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Then Gandhiji moved to Ahmedabad and founded his 
Ashram in 1916. It was established for the training of ashra- 
mites to be soldiers of non-violent revolution—Satyagrahis— 
and the Ashram was called ‘Satyagraha Ashram’. 

Eleven vows were made the pivot on which life of the 
community at the ashram was moulded. The vows were truth; 
non-violence; non-stealing; celibacy; unpossessiveness; 
labour; control of the palate; fearlessness; religious equality; 
swadeshi; not accepting untouchability. 

The sincerity of the ashramites and their commitment to 
observe these vows made very positive impact on the society 
at large. Those not directly members of the ashram also found 
a resonance in their spirit as they joined the activities and 
prayers at the ashram. Satyagraha at Champaran in Bihar, 
farmers agitation and Satyagraha in Kheda district and the 
labour dispute, Satyagraha in Ahmedabad were all demons- 
trations of non-violent Satyagraha. The backbone of these was 
the transparent truthfulness to observe the vows of the ashram. 
Adherence to these vows paved the way for a vast majority of 
people to regain their self-confidence. It can be said that the 
ashram vows spread because they were the ones that were 
needed to regenerate self-respect of the entire country. 

By 1920 the need for creating a National University became 
obvious. Gandhiji had called upon youths to give up British 
education and join the Freedom Struggle. Thus an alternative 
higher education effort was naturally expected. 

At the inauguration of Gujarat Vidyapith—the National 
University—in 1920 Gandhiji wrote an article ‘The National 
University of Gujarat’ in Young India—a weekly which he 
had founded. 


By establishing a university and starting a college in 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat has shown that non-cooperation has 
a constructive side as well. Only being a purifying process, 
non-cooperation has to destroy before it can construct. 
The national university stands today as a protest against 
British injustice, and vindication of national honour. But it 
has come to stay. It draws its inspiration from the national 
ideal of United India. It stands for a religion which is the 
dharma of Hindus and Islam of the Mahomedans. It wants 
to rescue the Indian vernaculars from unmerited oblivion 
and make them fountain of national regeneration and Indian 
Culture. It holds that a systematic study of Asiatic cultures 
is no less essential than the study of Western Science for 
acomplete education for life. The vast treasures of Sanskrit 
and Arabic and Persian and Pali and Magadhi have to be 
revived in order to discover where in lies the sources of the 
Strength of the nation. It does not propose merely, to feed 
On, or repeat ancient culture. It rather hopes to build a new 
culture based on the traditions of the past enriched by the 
experience of later times. It stands for the synthesis of the 
different cultures that have come to Stay in India, that have 
influenced Indian life, and that, in their turn themselves 
been influenced by the spirit of the soil. This synthesis 


will naturally be of the Swadeshi type, where each culture 
is assured its legitimate place and not of the American 
pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs the rest, and 
where the aim is not harmony but towards an artificial and 
forced unity. That is why the university has desired a study 
of all Indian religions by its students. The Hindu may thus 
have an opportunity of studying Koran and the Muslims 
of knowing what the Hindu shastras contain. If the 
university has excluded anything, it is the spirit of exclusion 
that regards any section of the humanity as permanently 
untouchable. The study of Hindustani, which is a national 
blend of Sanskrit, Hindi and Persianised Urdu, has been 
made compulsory. The spirit of independence will be 
fostered not only through religion, politics and history but 
through Vocational Training also, which alone can give the 
youths of the country economic independence and back- 
bone that comes out of a sense of self-respect. The 
university hopes to organize higher schools throughout 
the mofusil towns, so that education may be spread, 
broadcast and filtered down to the masses as early as 
possible. The use of Gujarati as a medium of education, 
will facilitate this process, and before long, the suicidal 
cleavage between the educated and the non-educated will 
be bridged. And as an effect of industriousness of the 
genteel folks, and literary education for the industrial 
classes, the unequal distribution of wealth and the 
consequent social discontent will be considerably checked. 

The Gujarat University by non-cooperating with the 
government has automatically eradicated both these evils 
from its own system. If the founders and the promoters 
stick to this resolve till the government becomes 
nationalised, it will help them to cultivate a clear perception 
of national ideals and national needs. Let us pray to God 
that the workers get the necessary faith and strength to 
uphold the banner they have unfurled. 


In 1937, popularly elected governments took office in the 
provinces of ‘British India’, and a majority of these 
governments were controlled by the Indian National Congress. 
Among the portfolios for which they were responsible were 
health and education. Gandhiji gave them his support, and 
used the pages of Harijan (his weekly paper) to suggest 
guidelines for provincial government policy. He pointed that 
they must offer the people the kind of education which would 
supply their real needs in a way which would be within their 
means. Gandhiji wrote the following on 8 May 1937: 


Foundation of Education 
‘The aim of education is the building up of character,’ 
Education should establish the ancient tradition of religion 


of Ahimsa, of love and fearlessness. Truth and Ahimsa 
constitute the keynote of education. 


Real education must secure to the students, economic, 
social and spiritual freedom-all the three in fact. 

Thold that the true education of the intellect can only come 
through a proper exercise and training of the bodily organs, 
e.g. hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. Real education consists 
in drawing the best out of yourself. This can never be done 
by packing ill-assorted and unwanted information into the 
heads of the pupils. Literacy is not education. It is not an end 
but only means. It becomes dead weight crushing all originality 
in them and turning them into automatons. By education I 
mean an all round drawing out of the best in child and man, 
body, mind and spirit. The object of the new education is the 
physical, intellectual and moral development of the children 
through the medium of a handicraft. 

My plan to impart primary education through the medium 
of village handicrafts is conceived of as spearhead of a silent 
social revolution fraught with the most far reaching 
consequences. It will provide a healthy and moral basis of 
relationship between the city and the village and thus go a 
long way towards eradicating some of the worst evils of the 
present social insecurity and poisoned relationship between 
classes. It will check the progressive decay of our villages 
and lay the foundation of a just social order in which there is 
no unnatural division between ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’ 
and everybody is assured a living wage and the right to 
freedom. And all this would be accomplished without horrors 
of a bloody class war or colossal expenditure as such would 
be involved in the mechanisation of a vast continent like India. 
Nor would it entail a helpless dependence on foreign imported 
machinery or technical skill. Lastly, it will place the destiny of 
the masses, as it were, in their own hands. 

Our education has got to be revolutionized. The brain 
must be educated through the hand. Why should we think 
that the mind is everything and the hands and feet nothing? 
Those who do not train their hands; who go through ordinary 
rut of education, lack ‘music’ in their life. All their faculties are 
not trained. Mere book knowledge does not interest the child 
so as to hold his attention fully. The brain gets weary of mere 
words, and the child’s mind begins to wander. The hand does 
the things it ought not to do, the eye sees the things it ought 
not to see, the ear hears the things it ought not to hear, and 
they do not do, see or hear, respectively what they ought to. 
They are not taught to make the right choice and so their 
education often proves their ruin. An education, which does 
not teach us to discriminate between good and bad, to 
assimilate one and eschew the other is a misnomer. 

Useful manual labour intelligently performed, is the means 
par excellence for the development of the intellect. One may 
develop a sharp intellect otherwise too. But then it will not be 
a balanced growth but an unbalanced, distorted abortion. A 
balanced intellect presupposes a harmonious growth of body, 
mind and soul. That is why we give to manual labour the 
central place in education. An intellect that is developed 
through the medium of socially useful labour will be an 
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instrument of service and will not be easily led astray or fall 
into devious paths. 

Imagine the result of self-confidence and resourcefulness 
fostered among the children, as also the consciousness that: 
they are adding to the income of the land and solving the 
problem of unequal distribution. This would lead to automatic 
political awakening. 

Livelihood may not be the aim of education but the ability 
to earn must be one of the fruits of education. The aim of 
education is spiritual development and when this is achieved, 
the ability to make a living is bound to follow. 


THE WARDHA CONFERENCE 


On 22-23 October 1937, a conference was held in Wardha. 
Men and women who were known to be concerned for a truly 
Indian education, and the nationalist educational institutions 
like Jamia Milia Islamia, the Gujarat Vidyapith, the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapith and the Andhra Jatiya Kalasala, some 
ministers and officials of the newly established provincial 
governments were invited. Because of the limited numbers 
and the quality of participants the conference proved 
remarkably effective. 

Gandhiji placed before the conference, the proposal about 
‘basic education’ saying, ‘Primary education, extending over 
seven years or longer, and covering all subjects up to 
matriculation standard except English, plus a vocation used 
as a vehicle for drawing out the minds of the boys and girls in 
all departments of knowledge should take the place of what 
passes today under the name of primary, middle and high 
school education. Such education, taken as a whole, can and 
must be self-supporting. Self-support is the acid test of its 
reality.” 

He had no wish to impose his ideas on anyone, he said, 
and he invited ‘free and frank criticism’ for he was anxious 
that the misunderstandings that had arisen should be cleared 
up. It was being said for example, that he was opposed to 
literary education, that the children would be ‘exploited’, that 
he had included no religious instruction in his plan. His speech 
touched on many points which are relevant for all time to 
come. ‘The present system of education is not only wasteful 
but positively harmful. Boys are lost to their parents, to their 
village, to the traditional skills. They become helplessly 
dependent on minor clerical jobs; moreover they pick up evil 
habits and urban snobbery, and learn to despise the honest 
manual labour of the village on which we all depend.’ 

Far from being opposed to literary education, I want to 
show the way to give it, to make our children true 
representatives of our culture, of the true genius of our nation. 
As for ‘exploiting’, do we burden the child when we save him 
from disaster? The children will become self-confident and 
brave as they help to pay for their education by their own 
labour. Why do I not lay stress on religious instruction? 
Because this system is to be common to all, Hindu, Muslim, 
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Parsee, Christian and I am teaching them all practical religion, 
the religion of self-help. The whole plan springs out of non- 
violence and truth. 

The conference passed the following resolutions after a 
good amount of discussions: 


1. That free and compulsory education should be 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

2. That the medium of instruction should be the mother 
tongue. 

3. That the process of education throughout this period 
centre around some form of manual and productive 
work, and all activities to be developed and training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally related 
to the central handicrafts, chosen with due regard to 
the environment of the child. 

4. That the products of handicrafts should gradually be 
able to cover the remuneration of the teachers. 


These resolutions were adopted as a national education 
policy by the next annual meeting of the Indian National 
Congress in February 1938. ‘All national progress ultimately 
depends on the method, content and objective of the education 
provided for the people,’ was declared by the Congress. 

Gandhiji continued to elaborate and further explain his 
views on education through articles and notes in his weekly 
Harijan. 

Thus he wrote on 12 February 1938: 


1. Non-violence is the heart of the scheme of education 
2. In a land of millions of hungry people you can not 
teach the children by any other method 
3. This education will result in a new economic order 
4. Through this scheme we look forward to making all 
children productive and so to change the face of the 
whole nation, for it will permeate the whole of our social 
being 
. The children will be engaged in creative handicrafts 
by producing with their hands 
6. Our education will result in abundance where everyone 
will have plenty to eat and drink and clothe himself 
with, his mind trained and educated. 


a 


On 8 September 1938 he wrote: 


10. 


They would be able to turn their hands to any honest 
work that comes their way 
They would not want to go into the cities 


. Having learnt the lesson of cooperation and service in 


the school they would inject their surroundings with 
the same spirit 
They would never be beggars or parasites. 


In the Harijan of 5 December 1944 he wrote: 


The school of my conception is one where classes are held 
in the open under the shade of a tree. True education can 
only be given under conditions of the utmost simplicity. 
Buildings should be built of local material with the help of 
local artisans. We have thereby established a living link 
between ourselves and the people. Cleanliness of the body 
and mind is the first step in education. Prayer does for the 
purification of mind what bucket and the broom do for the 
cleaning of your physical surroundings. 


On 8 March 1946 he wrote: 


Nr 


w 
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Manual work has educational value 

Cleanliness and sanitation forms the alpha and omega 
of education training in schools. Scavenging is a fine 
art and must be learnt 


. Persistent questioning and inquisitiveness are the first 


requisites for acquiring learning 


. Inquisitiveness should be tempered by humility and 


respectful regard for the teacher. There can be no 
knowledge without humility and the will to learn 


. Useful manual labour, intelligently performed is the 


means par excellence for developing the intellect. It 
will contribute to balanced intellectual growth 
An intellect developed through the medium of socially 
useful labour will be an instrument of service. 


Finally Gandhiji felt: 


I have given many things to India. But this system of 
education together with its technique is, I feel, the best of 
them. I do not think that I will have anything better to offer 
to the country. 


What is expected of boys and girls of a basic school? 


1. If the school had done their duty by them, boys and 
girls should be truthful, pure and healthy 

2. They should be village minded 

3. Their brain and hands will have been equally developed 

4. There would be no guile in them 

5. Their intelligence would be keen 

6. They would not be worried about earning money 


RESPONSES AND CRITICISMS 


In April 1941, a second national basic education conference 
met at Jamia Nagar (Delhi) at the invitation of Dr Zakir Hussain. 
Dr Zakir Hussain spoke on the place of work in education. 


Work has its own ideals. It is not amusement or sport, it is 
activity quickened by purpose. There must be in it a desire 
to do full justice to that purpose, and therefore a willingness 
to submit to the natural discipline of materials, methods 


and tools. It demands self-criticism that is unsparing, but 
it holds out the promise of a joy that none other can excel. 

To be educative for mind and body, work must be planned 
and the materials and tools prepared; it must be executed 
and evaluated. Skill will result, but personal skill is not the 
end. Even self-discipline may be selfish in intention. Work 
must serve values higher than mere personal ends, values 
which acknowledge and respect. 

A work school is a society working for a common end. 
In its cooperative pattern of labour the mistake of one may 
mar the work of the rest. The quick will not be able to leave 
the slow behind. It teaches its members how to cooperate 
in spite of their differences in ability and temperament, it 
teaches them to accept responsibility for their social duties. 
But the school, like the individual, must work for something 
more than itself, or it will merely substitute corporate greed 
to individual greed. The small society of the school must 
serve the larger society around. 


Acharya J.B. Kriplani wrote ‘The Latest Fad’ about Gandhiji’s 
ideas of Nai Talim. In it he said: 


The purpose of education is to fit the individual to take his 
rightful place in the economic, social and political life of 
the community. The individual is trained to become an 
enlightened and useful citizen. 

If education is to fulfil these new aspirations and 
demands, an appropriate method must be found for it. This 
method is to be psychological, scientific and practical. It 
must concern itself not only with theoretical knowledge 
and instruction but with work, activity and experiment. 

If education then is to fit the future citizen to fill his role 
in society, he must cultivate in school the character 
appropriate to a social being. He must be trained for his 
future life. He must not only learn political and civil virtues 
theoretically but he must practice them even while he is at 
school. If he is to be a member of a democratic state he 
must learn, in however small degree, the art of self-discipline 
and self-government. 

There must be some real problems which the pupils have 
to solve. There must be some kind of an organised society 
in the school itself. If mutual help and cooperation are not 
to be emptied of all their content, the society in school 
must be engaged in some fruitful creative activity. This is 
best supplied by the organisation of an art or a craft in 
school. 

The value of creative labour as a principle of self- 
government, can scarcely be exaggerated. The labour and 
the craft principle, therefore, supplies the greatest impetus 
to democratic self-government in schools. 

This new morality can not be built on the basics of 
hierarchy of classes or castes. It can not be built on the 
supposition of a leisured and cultural class apart from the 
toiling millions. It must be based upon cooperative human 
labour. 
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The second basic principle of the system is that, the 
craft chosen should be so learnt that its produce may have 
economic value, sufficient to defray the tuition expense of 
the pupil. If the work done has no economic value itis cut 
off from reality and facts of life. Work done becomes only 
ameans, as means it is likely to fail. For Gandhiji, craft work 
is not merely a means of literary education; it is also an end 
in itself. 

Literary education is not merely an end in itself. It isa 
means for the proper performance of the craft work. Without 
it craft work will become mechanical. Intellectual education 
that centres upon a craft, enhances the value and efficiency 
of the craft. 

Gandhiji’s method however requires careful and constant 
attention, vigilance and missionary zeal. The teacher has 
to labour here more than the pupils. He has to be not only 
careful but active and alert, He has to be particular about 
every detail. He should keep a strict diary of whatever is 
done in the classroom. He also has to keep a careful record 
of work turned out by each pupil every day. 

Every teacher has got to be an inventor and initiator. If 
one process brings static conditions he has to vary the 
process. He has to find out for himself anew way of approach. 
No particular approach can be best for all times and under 
all circumstances. Books for the teachers as well as for the 
pupil can be but stimulants. They must never impose their 
rigid authority on the teacher or the taught.’ 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave 


All the ills of the world have sprung up because man has 
given up manual work and the revolutionary proposal of 
Gandhiji will cancel the ills at a stroke. But it is no use to 
give one’s verbal assent to the proposition that manual 
training is necessary. What Gandhiji means is that manual 
training and education are one and inseparable. Goody- 
goody talk of manual training is not going to be of much 
avail whilst man continues to plan schemes for abolishing 
manual work, The westerners may have accepted manual 
training, as a part of their curricula, but they are exploiting 
nations, and for them manual training does not mean 
freedom from exploitation. 

The problem will be solved only when we enable the 
children to add substantially to the income of the home at 
the end of their seven years of schooling. The whole school 
atmosphere has to be revolutionised the children’s books, 
their posture, their way of walking and talking and so on. 

The knowledge that cannot be correlated to craft work 
or to children’s life should be left out of the educational 
programme altogether. It is not necessary for us to acquire 
all the knowledge in creation. The ancient rishis said: We 
have need of knowledge which will make them acquire for 
themselves whatever knowledge is necessary for them. In 
other words, we have to give children not knowledge but 
power to acquire knowledge. 
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Gandhiji was anxious to create a certain type of social 
order but did not intend to impose one set pattern on the 
life of the people. 

The present system of education provides children with 
books and symbols. Gandhiji replaced these by real things 
and real work, and thus removed the barrier which divided 
education from life. Our fundamental task is to lead the 
child to the appreciation of basic values like truth, goodness 
and beauty and justice and help him translate that 
appreciation into actual terms of life. When the growing 
individual becomes a real servant of these values, he is 
impelled to make the subjective into the objective, and his 
hand becomes the hand of God. He wants beauty and 
goodness, and justice and knowledge not only for him self 
but for all people so that they may permeate the environment 
in which society lives, moves and has its being. Then 


through real work and appreciation of its deeper 


significance, Gandhi’s system of education seems to give 
genuine life values. 


K.G. Saiyddain (educational adviser to Government of 
India, a member of the Zakir Hussain Committee on Basic 
Education formed in 1937) 


The three centres of education are integrated-the child’s 
physical environment, social environment and the selected 
basic craft. The proper psychological approach for 
developing the child’s intellectual powers, consists in 
engaging him in activities connected with craft work and 
thereby training his powers of observation and judgement 
as well as his practical aptitudes. 

The child comes in contact with the raw materials and 
tools. Here is an opportunity for the teacher to add to the 
child’s knowledge of the physical and social environment. 
The child is naturally interested in the raw material study, 
origin and distribution, process of transforming crude to 
finished condition, appliances and sources of power, 
conditions of workers-their life and activities-the why and 
wherefor of the processes as the child develops and 
advances into understanding. 

The result is that the child’s mind is not confused with 
areadymade, logically arranged subject whose raison d’ etre 
is incomprehensible to him. He is rather led along the 
direction of his own curiosity and intellectual interests. 

This is a psychological principle of great importance. It 
is based upon the fact that the child’s mind is an integrated 
whole welcoming experience as a unity not as a collection 
of separate unconnected fragments. The technique of 
correlated teaching makes the craft work of the child, the 
Starting point of his learning. 

It gives to the child’s knowledge, greater concreteness 
and reality and saves it from that formal 
compartmentalisation which makes it both dull and 
meaningless. Craft thus becomes a centre from which 


emanate many progressive and rich human interests. 

The textbook has the great danger of eliminating the 
labour of thinking on the part of both the teacher and the 
taught. 

The children discover something which is of far greater 
importance and value in the education of the growing human 
being, viz., the possibility of subordinating knowledge to 
action, intellect to life, logic to psychology and pedantry 
to common sense. 

Work is different from drudgery. If work becomes 
mechanical and routine it loses its psychological and 
educational value. It becomes the cause of depression 
and no longer contributes to development of personality. 
But if work is provided in the spirit in which the scheme 
envisages, then work becomes a truly contributory to the 
development of the human mind and the human personality. 

Work, when it provides for productivity, creativity and 
purposeful activity has a real and legitimate place in 
education. 

In the schools today we have been emphasizing too 
much on our teaching methods. Our curricular discipline, 
organisation, administration and programmes are 
competitive in every educational field and exploitative 
which cannot be justified either on psychological or ethical 
grounds. The school child is trained as if he has to live in a 
world of selfish interest, competition and individualism, If 
education has to serve as a factor for total growth in a 
cooperative non-exploitative society, then education should 
shift the emphasis from competition to cooperation, 
exploitation to service, from selfish pursuits to thinking of 
others. 

This is the essence of the meaning of non-violence, the 
spending of oneself in service of causes great and noble. 


Wilfred Wellock (Nai Talim and The Social Order) 


Work can be educative only when a person does full justice to 
the work he has undertaken, and is bound by the discipline 
imposed by the work. It is not all activity but only that which 
is planned, that can be educative. 

Work done mechanically which could be done by a machine, 
is not educational work. There must be a thought out plan in 
the mind. The next step is also a mental process, i.e. the 
thinking out of the means and the selection of the processes 
appropriate to a given task. Then comes execution of the 
work with materials and the tools. Finally comes the appraisal 
of the finished product to see if it corresponds to the original 
plan, whether the proper means have been used and whether 
the labour and the material and the time spent on it is justified, 
It is these four stages that make the work educative. 

Work produces skill but an educated person is not a person 
of skill only, even thieves may have high skills. Such skills are 
not the end of education. Work can be truly educative only if 
it serves values higher than mere personal ends, values 


beyond ourselves which we acknowledge and revere. He 
who works for himself without doubt becomes skilled, but we 
do not really consider him educated. It is only he who serves 
higher values that can be called educated. He does not serve 
his own ends, his own pleasure or satisfaction. He devotes all 
his ability and power to the fulfillment of his task as a duty. 
Such an attitude and performance develops personality and 
elevates his moral stature. What else is moral education but 
these personal desires and pleasures into a resolve to serve 
higher values? Craft and purely mental work can thus be 
made purely educative, and they contribute equally if they are 
uninspired and therefore futile. 

The true work in the school is when the children acquire 
the habit of planning and of considering ways and means 
before they start working and evaluating their achievement 
critically. 

Work is, activity quickened by a purpose; it demands self- 
criticism that is unsparing and for those who fulfil its demand, 
it holds out the promise of joy. Work is austere self-discipline. 
Work is prayer. 


Marjorie Sykes (An accomplished writer, a teacher par 
excellence, a close associate of Tagore and Gandhi having 
worked in Shantiniketan and Sevagram. A Quaker by faith 
and a true Gandhian by service to people around her and 
the country of her adoption, India.) 


In December 1938 Marjorie went to Segaon (later renamed 
Sevagram). Gandhiji had started a village school in 1937. 
Caste children and Harijans worked and ate together and 
there was no difficulty encountered in creating a common 
well for all castes in the village. 


I found the school children bubbling over with life and 
happily busy. They kept the little mud walled building and 
its surroundings scrupulously clean, they spun their yarn 
singing old songs and learning new ones as they did so; 
they practised the writing and counting and calculations 
that went into keeping their daily diaries and the records of 
their work. Piles of freshly picked cotton were drying in 
the sun, to be ginned and carded later. 

‘You see,’ the children explained, ‘we pick the ripe bolls 
in the early morning when the dew is still on them. That 
means we can pick them clean. When the sun has dried 
them the cotton leaves get very brittle, and broken leaf 
gets mixed in the cotton and spoils it. The big farmers 
don’t mind because they sell all their cotton to the mills; 
they pay their labourers by weight of picking, and so they 
want cotton to be dry and light. But we use our cotton 
ourselves, and we want it clean.’ An example, I thought, of 
the educational value of doing ordinary work, as Gandhi 
said “scientifically”. 

The training of teachers for these new schools was then 
being carried out in Wardha. Methods and standards were 
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impressive; creative imagination was at work. The teachers 
too talked of cotton picking. “When the balls are fully 
ripe’, they said, ‘a gentle touch is all that is needed, they 
come away easily. If they don’t they are not yet ready for 
picking. We should wait another few days, we should not 
be impatient and greedy.’ That was education too, 
education in how to handle other living beings, plants and 
animals, with respect for the natural cycle of their own 
lives, education in one aspect of non-violence. 

The order and cleanliness which Gandhi inspired 
endowed the Ashram simplicity with a special grace and 
beauty, Gandhi’s own gaiety of spirit pervaded all the quiet 
purposeful business of the daily round. 

This daily round seemed to me to include a 
disproportionate amount of spinning, valuable as spinning 
clearly was in the school programme. In my early days in 
India, Rajaji and others had convinced me that to use the 
homespun, hand woven cloth called ‘khadi’, was a practical 
way to provide fuller employment in the villages, and to 
contribute to the relief of poverty and encourage the spirit 
of self-reliance, and the wearing of it did help nurture a 
spirit of equality, comradeship and common endeavour. I 
habitually wore it, but I was not convinced that to spin 
regularly would be of any value, especially if one could not 
grow cotton or get weaving done locally. Segaon itself 
was in the heart of the cotton growing region of Vidarbha 
and the whole process of making cotton cloth was a natural 
activity there. But would it be so in Bengal? 

Gandhi was very busy at the time. Yet, he insisted on 
finding a little time for me also. I told him of my enthusiasm 
about the school, and also of my doubts and questionings. 
Gandhiji answered with patient courtesy, and put his case 
for spinning as a personal discipline. He did not fully 
convince me, and he did not press. He respected my 
doubts, for if people were unconvinced he preferred them 
to say openly. The only thing he asked was that we would 
put our point of view with sincerity and humility. ‘If you 
think I am wrong,” he would say, “You should try to convince 
me. I am open to reason.’ 


(Marjorie after Tagore’s death did join “Hindustani Talim 
Sangh’ at the invitation of Gandhiji. She was a colleague to 
Shri E.W. Aryanakam and Ashadevi, both of whom had also 
been at Shantiniketan during Tagore’s lifetime and had joined 
Gandhiji to create the education spelt out by Gandhiji. Marjorie 
evaluates the shortcomings later in 1988 as follows). 


1. The concept of integrating the ‘high school’ stage of 
learning till the child reached the age of sixteen, and it 
was accepted as being equivalent to the old High 
School. 

2. The weakening of the natural links between the village 
and the village school. There was, in the early years in 
Segaon, a strength derived from the fact that the school 
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was anchored in the social environment of the village. 
3. We teachers were not serious enough about learning 
to support ourselves by the practice of productive 
craft. And yet this is surely fundamental! How can we 
urge on the children of the nation a goal which we do 
not accept ourselves? 
When the post basic community was first organised 
at Sewagram, it was a small group of fifteen to eighteen 
boys, no more. And it was in those days it must have 
clearly and satisfyingly earned its own keep by its 
own labour, and the daily chores were accomplished 
with least expenditure of time and energy. But then 
the numbers, shortly afterwards started having two 
hundred or more inmates, resulting in loss of fun and 
education, as such a large family to cater for was 
nothing but a burden. 


e 


And yet Marjorie dreamt for the future of Sevagram. 


‘Itis a dream of how, during the next ten, twenty, fifty years 
we might overcome our weaknesses and correct our 
shortcomings. Itis a dream of what might be done by a 
group of people in Sewagram itself to keep the pledge, 
which Nai Talim workers took forty years ago, soon after 
Gandhiji’s death. At that time, we promised to devote the 
rest of our lives ‘to breathe into education the spirit of 
truth and non-violence, and to prepare children and adults 
for a society in which cooperation shall take the place of 
competition, and justice of exploitation; where freedom shall 
go hand in hand with responsibility and material with moral 
progress.” 

We have in Sevagram a wonderful inheritance of land 
and trees, of buildings and equipment. Above all we have 
the imperishable memory of the man who in 1936 tramped 
into the village drenched to the skin, and made it ‘a light 
house’ for all India and the world. Gandhiji’s ashram at 
Sevagram was what our friends in west call ‘an international 
community’ because its members were bound together by 
a common intention, they were all committed to the same 
goal and the same way of life. Their way of life was 
symbolised by their acceptance of Gandhiji’s ‘eleven vows’, 
their goal was to realize, in personal, social and national 
life, that true freedom is based on non-violence and truth. 

I propose that we should mark the Jubilee of Nai Talim 
by encouraging the growth in Sewagram, of a new 
international community, a ‘Nai Talim Community’. I propose 
that the common intention, the accepted purpose of this 
community should be three-fold: 


1. To earn its own living from the soil by its own labour, 
in which all its members, adults and children together, 
should participate. In this way it should respond to 
Gandhiji’s challenge that self-support is the acid test 
of Nai Talim. 


2. To organise its own life as a community on the 
principle of non-violence, both in the management of 
its own affairs and in its relation with its neighbours 
and the outside world. To discover by experience the 
meaning of Gandhiji’s saying that organisation is the 
test of non-violence. 

To express in its own daily life and labour that respect 
for the living soil, and the whole living fabric of the 
world, which is an essential part of non-violent living. 
To express in its own organisation and interest and 
equal respect for the local and national cultural 
traditions which reflect the experiences and wisdom 
of centuries. (Respect does not mean blind imitation, 
to respect the past is not to be enslaved by it, but to 
appreciate the wisdom and insight behind the 
traditions it has handed down to us.) 
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I believe that if we set out seriously to carry out this 
threefold intention, we shall be amazed at the wonderful 
all-round education it will provide for community as a whole 
and for every individual in it. It will nourish the whole 
human being, in body, mind and spirit together, build 
up character, and draw out the full human potential for 
each... 

We older ones shall not live to see this task completed; 
we pass the vision on. In so far as it is a true vision, its time 
will come.’ 


Wayne, A.R. Leys and P.S.S. Rama Rao Gandhi and 
America’s Educational Future (an inquiry at Southern 
Illinois University in the centenary year of Gandhi's 
birth 1969. 


Since the aims of education, according to Gandhi, are the 
pursuit of truth and the promotion of common good, his 
statement that ‘Satyagraha’ should be an integral part of 
education is not surprising. In fact, Gandhi goes further 
than this and says that ‘Satyagraha is the noblest and the 
best education. It should come not after the ordinary 
education in letters of children but it should precede it. It 
should not be denied that a child, before it begins to write 
its alphabet and to gain worldly knowledge, should know 
what the soul is, what truth is, what love is, what powers 
are latent in the soul. It should be an essential of real 
education that a child should learn; that in the struggle of 
life, it can conquer hate by love, untruth by truth, violence 
by self-suffering’. (Non-violence Resistance, pp. 36 & 16). 

Gandhi's thinking on education had its roots in revolt 
against the traditional Indian Education which,. . . confined 
itself to teach the fortunate few. He said “It was conceived 
and born in error, for the English rulers honestly believed 
the indigenous system to be worse than useless. It has 
been nurtured in sin, for the tendency has been to 
dwarf Indian body, mind and soul (Towards New 
Education, p. 9). 


It might appear to a casual reader that Gandhi's views 
on education are purely vocation oriented. Far from it, 
education as a means to find a vocation in later life is only 
part of his social reconstruction program. In fact Gandhi 
defines education as ‘an all round, drawing out of the best 
in child and man-body, mind and spirit’, and this he hopes 
to achieve by making craft central to his system. The craft 
is only the medium through which the whole education of 
the body, the mind and the soul develops (p. 49). 

The authors while examining the American Education 
emphatically say, ‘The entire educational system can be 
viewed as the personnel department of the American 
Industry . . . In such education world, with its fine division 
of labour, it is easy to forget the children who drop out. 
The grades, certificates and letters of recommendation are 
all for the benefit of those who have the aptitudes, the 
health and the emotional make-up needed by employees 
and managers in a functional organisation. In admitting 
the existence of this selectivity, we do not imply that high 
skill products of our schools should be levelled down. The 
graduates who win Nobel prizes make contribution to the 
welfare of mankind. But we have to admit, the schools seem 
to be singularly useless to those who are not candidates 
for the occupations in which Nobel prizes are awarded. 
The prospect of a population divided into high skill and 
non-skill castes, an unpleasant similarity to the Anglo- 
Indian system was what Gandhi abhorred (p. 70). 

Mentioning the aspirations relating to education, brings 
us to the topic, which for Gandhi, was of prime importance, 
viz., the purpose of education. Gandhi kept reiterating his 
conviction that the primary purpose of education should 
be the moral and spiritual development of the child’ (p. 73). 

The authors are right in saying that Gandhi transformed 
non-violence from the ‘ethic of perfection’ or salvation to 
the ‘ethic of action’, from a conception of ‘a means to 
individual salvation’ to ‘a means of collective action’, from 
undergoing ‘self-suffering as a part of the discipline of the 
ethic of perfection’ to ‘a conscious suffering for the sake 
of others as the part of ethic of action’. Gandhi called this, 
‘Satyagraha’. Satyagraha is truth in action. Satyagraha is 
resistance, resistance to evil. ... The essence of Satyagraha 
has been summed up by the authors in these words 
“Satyagraha is an achievement; it is not a miraculous gift. 
It is achieved by deeply religious men who do not run 
away from society. The Satyagrahi is not dependent upon 
an existing society for his ideals. Yet his immediate 
objectives are determined by an imaginative study of the 
society in which he happens to dwell. . . 

Is a non-violent social order possible? Is it all ‘non- 
cooperation’? Gandhi's non-violent way of life has a 
constructive side; this is his conception of education. 
Gandhi’s conception of work involves the philosophy of 
‘bread labour’, no able bodied man has a right to eat if he 
does not do some work, and all work according to Gandhi, 
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is noble, and all work ought to transcend into a Yagra, 
‘sacrifice’; all work is to become dedicated work. Education 
is to Gandhi, character building, and all education is moral 
education, and Gandhi’s conception of education is the 
same as his conception of means and ends. The pursuit of 
human ends involves a person in social conflicts, and in 
these conflicts everyone has a choice of means, and 
non-violent means are instrumental in avoiding war, and 
non-violent means are also a way to a person’s self- 
improvement. ..’ 

Non-violent civil disobedience is very much more than 
a technique; non-violence is a way of life; it is a way of 
living; that it is not merely a technique but a way of living 
was what was involved in Gandhi’s experiment with truth 
that he conducted in the way life was ordered in his 
hermitage or Ashram. The ashram was an ‘experiment in 
living...’ And so the Gandhi Centennial catches American 
teachers and students, at a moment when they may be in a 
mood to give more than a polite gesture in the direction of 
Gandhian love and sacrifice’. (Epilogue; pp. 119,120,121- 
Biography) 


Jane Sahi (Founder of Sita School (1975) near Bangalore— 
an alternative school based on Gandhiji, Tagore and 
Marjorie Sykes’ perspectives and her own understandings 
of education. Author of Education and Peace (2000)] 


Gandhi explains Ruskin’s theory of education as follows: 


Ruskin says that every human being requires three 
things, and three virtues. Anyone who fails to cultivate 
them doesn’t know the secret of life. These six things 
should, therefore, form the basis of education. 

Every child, whether boy or girl, should learn the 
properties of pure air, clean water, and clean earth, and 
should also learn to keep air, water and earth pure or clean, 
and know their benefits. Likewise he has mentioned 
gratitude, hope and charity as three values. 

Gandhi understood Ruskin’s use of the word ‘gratitude’ 
as the ability ‘to step beyond conceit’ and to recognise 
goodness and beauty. It is an acknowledgement of our 
inter-dependence on the living world of people and things 
around us . . . 

‘Correlation’ is thus understood on three levels. First, 
as a drawing together of the whole person. Second, to 
see the relationship of the person to the environment, 
and to see the link between work and learning. Third, 
correlation is to understand existence itself within a 
framework of meaning, and for Gandhi this was a 
continuous process of deepening commitment to creation 
through service.’ (pp. 38, 39) 

‘The power of resilience and the ability of children to 
cope in adversity and poverty have been recognised as 
basic to childhood. It is remarkable to see children’s 
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capacity to enter fully into drama, singing, painting, the 
excitement of a story or playing a game when one knows 
the difficulties, frustrations and sadness a child may have 
experienced.” 

Gandhi recognised this strength and advocated an 
education that would make neither beggars nor parasites 
of children. He recommended an education that would 
enable self-reliance. He argued that the child grows through 
taking responsibility for his own actions, work and learning. 
Gandhi wrote, “A wise parent allows the child to make 
mistakes. It is good for them once in a while to burn their 
fingers.” (Ibid, pp. 47). 

Both Gandhi and Tagore encourage children to work 
not as an unpleasant necessity but as a vital and 
fulfilling part of life. Maintenance of the school 
building and its surroundings, craft activities, tailoring 
and cooking may not be directly income generating activities 
but nevertheless are life skills. These skills play a significant 
role in cultivating a healthy attitude towards work, both as an 
individual and as a responsible member of a group. 
Constructive and meaningful engagement in work 
potentially gives a constructive and purposeful meaning to 
life. However, this fails the ‘acid test’ of economic self- 
sufficiency that Gandhi proposed but it does aim towards 
growing self-reliance. (Ibid, pp. 61). 


Gandhi speaks of an education that is ‘rooted in the soil.’ 
The soil includes not only the earth beneath our feet, the 
planet earth beneath our feet, the planet earth that is our home 
and place of work. Gandhi adds with a glorious vision of the 
future, “This ‘vision’ has both the freshness of the original 
vision of childhood and the mature hope that comes from 
experience.’ (Ibid pp. 65-66). 

Basic education where learning is correlated with craft and 
the social and physical environment, was universally 
applicable in principle, for the rich and poor, the rural and the 
urban. 

One of the factors that contributed to the collapse of basic 
education, as a national form of education, was on account of 
it being regarded as an inferior brand of education, fit only for 
the rural poor. 

Basic education placed the school within the context of 
the ‘ashram’, or the village community, which offered a way of 
life and could not be separated from it. Gandhi wrote, 
‘Education covers the entire field of life, there is nothing in 
life, however small, which is not the concern of education.” 
Gandhi saw that values must be part of the whole ethos of the 
school touching every aspect and not a peripheral or extra 
classroom subject. He wrote, ‘All our problems have to be 
solved non-violently. Our arithmetic, our science, our history 
will have a non-violent approach and the problem in these 
subjects will be covered by non-violence. 

Cooperation and mutual aid were basic to Gandhi’s view of 
effective living. Competition serves to divide children from 


one another, whereas cooperation brings people together. 
Work provides a way of sharing and achieving. 


Gandhiji wrote in Harijan of 1 February 1942: 


If individual liberty goes then surely all is lost, for, if the 
individual ceases to count, what is left of society? Individual 
freedom alone can make a man voluntarily surrender himself 
completely to the service of the society. If it is wrested from 
him he becomes an automaton and society is ruined. No 
society can possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom. 
It is contrary to the nature of man. For Vinobaji, a man with 
true self-reliance, will have freedom from dependence on others. 
He wrote, ‘A man who has true learning is truly free and 
independent’, Vinoba understood self-reliance on three levels. 
Firstly, on a practical level, i.e. to do all your work yourselves, 
like the daily activities of washing and cooking, and to learn 
skills of a craft in order to become economically self-sufficient.’ 
Secondly, to develop an ability to acquire new knowledge for 
oneself. Thirdly, to have sufficient knowledge to think 
independently, and from one’s own judgements. This was 
possible through reason and discernment. 

The practice of Ahimsa requires, according to Gandhi ‘the 
keenest intelligence, and a wide awake conscience’. He, 
therefore saw the teacher’s primary role was to teach children 
the power to discriminate. He wrote, ‘Pupils should know 
only to discriminate between what should be received and 
what rejected. . . . It is duty of the teacher to teach his pupils 
discrimination. . . We are thinking, knowing beings and we 
must in this period distinguish truth from untruth, sweet from 
bitter language, clean from unclean things and so on.’ (To The 
Students) 

True education is that which helps us to know the ‘atman’, 
our true self, God and Truth. To acquire this knowledge, some 
persons may feel the need for a study of literature, some for 
study of physical sciences and art. But every branch of 
knowledge should have as its goal, the knowledge of self. 

“At the end of Gandhi’s life he was acutely aware of his 
failure to effect lasting change and to bring about the social 
transformation he longed for. He spoke of himself, “I know 
that mine today is a voice in the wilderness.” Yet it was precisely 
at this juncture, when others might have withdrawn from 
bitterness that Gandhi exercised his “miracle” at Calcutta by 
acting out of such a deep sense of responsibility that he was 
willing to risk and sacrifice his life. Lord Mountbatten described 
Gandhi’s achievement of overcoming hysteria, panic, and 
paralysis of the riot-torn city as the power of a “one man 
boundary force.” Gandhi’s belief in each person’s capacity 
for fearless self-direction, for the good of the whole was the 
ultimate aim of Gandhi’s education. He lived this vision and 
did for it rather than forsake it.’ (Ibid, pp. 94-95). 

‘Real learning process is much more integrated. It is not as 
though knowledge is divided into specific areas of 
specialisation, but rather “applied” to a total process of making 


something. In the process of learning a craft, one might be 
learning about chemistry, physics, biology as well as asthetics, 
history and social relevance. Everything is approached 
through a practical task. . . . It is a fact that such knowledge 
cannot be put into “theoretical” texts; however good a so 
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called “manual” may be; can not really learn a craft from a 
book. We have to learn through doing. And this requires a 
learning situation in which those who are skilled, work 
alongside those who are as yet unskilled. That is what a Basic 
school tries to achieve.’ (Ibid., pp. 140). 
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MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 


J.N. Kapur 


IMPORTANCE OF MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 


One of the most important and meaningful areas in the 
curriculum concerns mathematics education. The reasons for 
such concerns are that: almost every child all over the world 
in the age group 5 to 16 is directly influenced by the state of 
mathematics education; the future of all physical, biological, 
social and management sciences and of technology is very 
much dependent on the state of mathematics education; all 
available evidence shows that improvements in mathematics, 
science and technology can thus, contribute to the welfare of 
mankind; more than a billion children are studying mathematics 
all over the world and millions of mathematics teachers and 
educators are involved in actual teaching of mathematics and 
improving of mathematics curricula and methods of transactin g 
the curricula, specially with the help of revolutionary 
developments that are taking place in modern information 
technology. 


MATHEMATICS EDUCATION ININDIA: 
A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A study of the brief history of mathematics education in 
ancient India, the medieval period, the transition period, early 
British period, pre-university period, second half of the 
nineteenth century, first half of the twentieth century and post 
independence period will be useful in understanding 
developments in mathematics education and in its future 
planning. 


Ancient India 


Chandogya Upanishad records Narada’s list of subjects 
presented to Sanathkumara. It includes arithmetic and 
astronomy. In the gurukulas and Sanskrit tols of north India, 
in the temple-colleges of south India and, in the universities 
of Taxila, Nalanda and Vallabhi, mathematics and astronomy 
were given the pride of place. Mathematics was compared to 
the proverbial jewel on the hood of the snake and astronomy 
was considered essential for determining auspicious times for 
reforming religious rituals and sacrifices. 

Geometry was also taught since it was required for 
construction of sacrificial altars and havan kunds of various 
shapes and sizes. All the geometrical operations were carried 


out with the help of a measuring cord of sulbi and as such, the 
geometricians were called sulba-vidas and geometry was 
called as sulba-sutra. This was part of a more comprehensive 
science of srauti-sutras, which was concerned with rituals for 
all sacrifices. 

However, gradually mathematics and astronomy were 
disentangled from religious rituals and became subjects of 
secular study, worthy of being studied by scholars for their 
own intrinsic intellectual interest. Brahmgupta said: ‘If a person 
wants to shine in the company of scholars, he should propose 
mathematical problem and then proceed to solve them.’ It 
appears, therefore, that the intellectual excitement of 
mathematics attracted some individuals and some families and 
some schools of mathematics developed. Good treatises on 
mathematics and astronomy were written by great 
mathematicians like Aryabhatta, Mahaviracharya, Brahmgupta 
and Bhaskaracharya and a large number of other scholars 
wrote a large number of commentaries on these books. The 
existence of these books, with exercises in them for students, 
shows that the books were used as textbooks in some 
institutions. However, it appears that these were so used in 
only some elite and specialised schools. In the rest of the 
institutions, teaching was confined to those parts of arithmetic 
and geometry, which were needed for constructing sacrificial 
altars or for routine astrological purposes. 


The Medieval Period 


With the consolidation of Muslim power in India, madrasas 
and maktabs were added to the Sanskrit tols and pathshalas 
for giving education at all levels. Here at the elementary stage, 
education was confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but at the secondary stage, arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
geocentric system of astronomy were taught. Akbar founded 
a number of institutions of higher learning where Hindus and 
Muslims studied together and where the following subjects 
were taught in the order given: Morality, arithmetic, accounts 
agriculture, geometry, astronomy, economics, art of 
government, physic, logic, natural philosophy, abstract 
mathematics, divinity and history. It may be noted that these 
included arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and abstract 
mathematics in this order and show that influence of Greek 
geometry and in particular of Euclid had begun to be perceived 
in the educational system. 


The Transition Period 


After Aurangzeb and before the consolidation of the British 
rule in India, there was a great deal of political instability and 
turmoil, except in some parts of south India. Under these 
conditions, higher education became the first casualty. Due 
to the absence of steady and assured governmental patronage, 
educational institutions declined. Elementary schools 
continued to function due to local Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
languages. Just enough arithmetic was taught to enable 
persons to perform elementary accounts. Most of the technical 
education was given through the apprenticeship system and 
no scientific or mathematical foundations were considered 
necessary for this purpose. Under these conditions, 
mathematics education suffered seriously. 


Early British Period 


In 1781, the first college for education of Muslims was opened 
in Calcutta and ten years later, a similar college for education 
of Hindus was opened at Benaras. In 1820, Poona Sanskrit 
College was opened mainly for Sanskrit studies; but again a 
professor of astronomy was also appointed there. The Delhi 
College was opened in 1792 mainly for Persian and Arabic 
studies, and mathematics was introduced much later. Agra 
college, started in early 1820s, introduced with mathematics 
classes right from the beginning. 

At Calcutta, some of the British textbooks and even some 
articles on algebra and geometry from Encyclopedia Britanica 
got translated into Arabic, and used for teaching mathematics. 
At Delhi, the Arabic translation of Euclid was used. At 
Benaras, arithmetic was taught through books by 
Bhaskaracharya, Brahmgupta, Nilakantha and other Indian 
mathematicians, while geometry was taught through 
Rekhaganit, a Sanskrit translation of the Arabic translation 
of Euclid by scholars of Jai Singh’s court. The Indian methods 
of teaching mathematics were found to be superior to those 
used in Britain and the students did well in their studies. 
However, in the absence of a number of translated books, the 
students could read only a limited number of books and did 
not have access to any advanced book in mathematics. As 
such the adoption of English language as a medium of 
instruction for studying mathematics was advocated by some 
authorities, while some others continued to insist that the 
best mathematics teaching could still be done through the 
medium of the oriental languages. 

At the Calcutta Sanskrit college, the students of Sanskrit 
literature were asked to study mathematics, but the students 
refused to study it as they regarded its study as irrelevant. 
However, the authorities insisted on their learning mathematics, 
they learnt it, and did quite well in it. 

A notable effort in this period was the publication of original 
mathematics books by Calcutta Book Society. Robert May in 
his May-Ganita or Ank-Pustika published in 1892, used the 
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material from Indian Sanskrit texts in mathematics and 
presented them as in Bhasakaracharya’s Lilavati. Harley’s 
Ganitka published by the Society in 1829 also tried to 
introduce mathematics according to the Indian method of 
freely using verses to introduce problems. 


Pre-University Period (1835-1857) 


This refers to the period between 1835 and 1857, i.e. to the 
period during which undergraduate courses were started in 
many colleges and before the starting of the universities in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in 1857. Most of the 
colleges introduced mathematics or mathematics and 
natural philosophy as a compulsory/optional subject. 
However, the courses were of the present intermediate 
standard in algebra, trigonometry, coordinate geometry and 
calculus. Students also did spherical trigonometry and 
spherical astronomy. However, there was lack of qualified 
teachers and consequently the performance of the students 
left much to be desired. 

There was also some controversy about the relative 
merits of logic, metaphysics, and mathematics in the 
education of a student. One of the strongest advocates of 
mathematics was J.E.D. Bethune, President of the Council of 
Education in Bengal. His views given in 1851 and reproduced 
below, considerably determined the importance given to 
mathematics. 


I frankly believe that all that is of any practical use in logic 
is gained with much greater facility by every mathematics 
student who has advanced so far as to understand the 
doctrine of simple algebraic equations, and that as soon as 
he masters the totally obvious principle that he must be 
careful not to change the meaning of his symbols in the 
course of his investigation, he is safe from being misled by 
the usual fallacies that are put forward in treatises on logic 
as exercises on the art.... There is an incalculable advantage 
in forcing the student to perceive that there is such a thing 
as abstract truth, not in any way dependent on the opinions 
of his instructors, but deriving from the very nature of his 
thoughts, and in accustoming him, when he has seized 
such truth, to follow it boldly and strictly into its remote 
consequences, as unassailable as the principles from which 
it is derived. . . Does it not appear miraculous that human 
sagacity should have gone so far beyond the world in 
which mankind are placed as to have detected the laws 
which link the whole visible creation into one mighty and 
stupendous system? Does it not show that great powers 
of mathematics that Leverrier and Adams could have 
mathematically discovered the planet Neptune? I would 
like to see the students first cultivate the powers of abstract 
reasoning and then bring to bear it on the physical science, 
which together make up a knowledge of the physical world 
by which we are surrounded. 
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Second Half of the Nineteenth Century (1857-1900) 


This period was marked by the starting of three universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857, of the university of 
Punjab in 1882 and of Allahabad University in 1887. These 
universities kept in the earlier stages more or less the same 
present intermediate level syllabus for mathematics; in fact 
some of them even excluded calculus and spherical 
trigonometry from the undergraduate courses, but included 
these in a special honours course. In the beginning, all students 
were given the same BA degree which was divided into two 
categories, one for arts and the other for science courses. It 
was only after 30 to 40 years that BSc degree was introduced. 
Mathematics and natural philosophy (which meant mostly 
physics) were clubbed together which accounted for the low 
content of mathematics courses. Physical sciences courses 
included chemistry, physiology, physical geography, etc. And 
these were considered as experimental sciences. Natural 
philosophy was considered as a theoretical science and as 
such it was clubbed with Mathematics, 

Later on when natural philosophy was redesignated as 
physics and associated with chemistry as one of the physical 
Sciences, it was the experimental part of physics which was 
taken out there. The theoretical physics parts, viz., statics, 
dynamics, hydrostatics and geometrical optics remained with 
mathematics. As we shall see later, this historical fact 
considerably influenced the growth of mathematics courses 
in India. 

The MA courses were introduced in these universities after 
about 30 years, but in the beginning few colleges had 
arrangements for teaching these courses. However, some 
students still managed to pass these examinations by 
preparing privately for these examinations. 

In the beginning, mathematics was a compulsory subject 
in some universities. Later it was made an optional subject, 
though it still remained compulsory for science students in 
some cases. 


First Half of the Twentieth Century (1901-1947) 


This period saw the emergence of a strong nationalist 
movement which spearheaded a movement for expansion of 
educational facilities at all levels. A large number of private 
educational trusts were founded with generous donations 
from the public for opening new schools and colleges in the 
country. These were almost independent of government 
financial support. 

English was fully accepted as medium of instruction and 
books currently in use in England, could be directly imported 
or reprinted in India. Indian editions of Hall and Stevens’ 
Geometry, Hall and Knight’s Algebra, Loney’s books on 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Edward’s book on Calculus and about two dozen 
more books of the same type were reprinted and used on a 


large scale. Soon Indian authors came forward to write Indian 
versions of the books and by 1940, eight or ten books on each 
topic up to the undergraduate level were available in the market. 
By 1950 at least fifty per cent of the topics in the postgraduate 
courses were also available in textbooks by Indian authors. 
This was of course due to the explosion in the number of 
students studying mathematics and consequent requirement 
of books on a large scale. 

In most states, mathematics was a compulsory subject of 
study upto class X though for girl students, in classes IX and 
X, mathematics was replaced by a course on household 
accounts and domestic science. Mathematics consisted of 
three parts, viz., arithmetic, algebra and geometry. In arithmetic, 
there was a great emphasis on multiplication tables and ‘mental’ 
arithmetic. Operations with vulgar fractions were emphasised 
and decimals did not receive much importance. This was 
because a rupee had 16 annas and an anna had four paise or 
12 pies, a maund had 40 seers, a seer had 16 chataks, a chatak 
had 5 tolas, a yard had 16 grahas or 3 feet and a foot had 12 
inches and so on. In fact because of these units, multiplication 
tables of 14, %, %4,1%4, 1%, etc. had also to be committed to 
memory and many algorithms were invented to connect units 
of money, length, weight and time. The method of practice 
was very much emphasised for the same reason. Commercial 
arithmetic was quite important. Problems in time and work 
and compound interest were specially created to sharpen the 
intellect of the students. Most of the problems on time and 
work, stocks and shares, etc., were unrealistic and based on 
out of date practices. All problems were framed so as to lead 
to nice answers. 

In algebra, there was a great emphasis on polynomials, 
their factorisation, HCF, LCM, square roots, etc. Geometry 
was a simplified version of Euclid with theorems and proofs, 
but not much emphasis on axioms. Constructions with ruler 
and compasses were quite popular, but proofs were seldom 
given. The emphasis on memory was quite strong, so much 
so that some teachers wanted the students to prove theorems 
without drawing figures, but keeping the figures at the back 
of their minds. 

The intermediate course consisted of algebra (quadratic 
equations, series, permutations and combinations, binomial 
theorem) trigonometry (up to solution of triangles in all cases 
and including heights and distances) conic sections (circle, 
parabola, ellipse by both synthetic and analytic methods), 
solid geometry (synthetic method) and elements of differential 
and integral calculus. In some courses, elements of statics 
and dynamics were also included. 

At the undergraduate level, there were three types of 
mathematics programmes, viz., one course in mathematics out 
of a total of three courses, two courses on mathematics out of 
a total of three courses, or an honours or major in mathematics 
with about 70 to 80 per cent time devoted to mathematics. 

The first programme included papers on algebra, 
trigonometry (Loney II), advanced conic sections (Loney), 


differential and integral calculus, and elements of differential 
equations (Edwards) and statics, dynamics, hydrostatics 
(Loney, without calculus and later on with calculus). The 
honours courses included additional papers on higher algebra, 
theory of equations, more advanced statics, dynamics, 
hydrostatics (Loney, Ramsay) and sometimes spherical 
astronomy or electromagnetic theory or statistics. There were 
no regular courses, on real analysis, vector analysis, modern 
algebra except in some very good universities. 

At the postgraduate level, courses included real analysis 
(Phillips), Complex Analysis (Copson), Statics and Dynamics 
(Loney, Ramsay, Smart), Vector Analysis (Weatherburn), two 
and three dimensional analytic geometry (Bell) and optional 
papers which included spherical trigonometry and astronomy, 
hydrodynamics, statistics, electromagnetic theory etc. 
Courses on subjects like modern algebra, topology, functional 
analysis, viscous flow theory, elasticity theory, measure theory 
were scarce. Sometimes students could pass MSc without 
studying even vector analysis matrices. 

There were some universities which gave degrees in pure 
mathematics only or in applied mathematics only or in mixed 
mathematics, In the first two cases, students did more 
advanced courses either in pure mathematics or in applied 
mathematics. 

There was a great emphasis on solution of problems set in 
Cambridge Tripos and London University and reproduced in 
the standard British textbooks. A teacher who could solve a 
large number of standard problems was considered as a good 
teacher. The solution of problems used to be passed on from 
one generation of students to another as a prized possession. 
No new problems were created and set and non-routine 
problems were found only in problem section of mathematics 
student. 

Rigour was, not in general, emphasised in pure mathematics 
and applied mathematics was purely academic. Statistics had 
just started being introduced in some university courses. 

Except in a few universities, teachers were not expected to 
do research and as such their whole attention was on teaching. 
In many universities, Cambridge wranglers occupied important 
positions and gave a great deal of emphasis on Tripos problems. 
In general, there was a greater dedication to teaching and results 
in university examinations were considered important. 


The Second Half of Twentieth Century (1948-2000) 


This had been a period of great fermentation, experimentation, 
innovation and controversy. Some of the factors responsible 
for this were, (1) Independence of the country in 1947 and the 
release of great energy of the people, (2) explosion in the 
number of students, in schools, colleges and universities, 
(3) setting up of IIT’s and advanced centres of study, 
(4) availability of much larger funds than before, (5) revolution 
in abstract mathematics motivated by abstractions and 
generalisations of high order, (6) revolution in applied 
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mathematics motivated by large scale application of 
mathematics in the Second World War and subsequently in 
social, biological management sciences and in industry, 
(7) development of computers in which mathematicians played 
an important role, (8) the boost given to mathematics by the 
Russian sputniks and the space programmes. 

In India, the pace of change received a sudden acceleration 
due to the summer schools organised in late fifties and sixties. 
First six all-India summer schools were organised by a group 
of teachers of Delhi on a voluntary basis and the teachers 
trained in these schools carried the message of revolution to 
all parts of the country. Subsequently a large number of similar 
summer schools were organised by the UGC and NCERT with 
assistance from USAID and British Council. 

At the school level, the new Mathematics Movement swept 
the country. Whatever be its academic merits, it made the 
common man aware that mathematics is a dynamic enterprise 
and governments, teachers and parents all jumped on the 
bandwagon of new mathematics. Later, following the trends 
in other countries, the new mathematics wave also receded 
here, but with that, apparently the enthusiasm for reforms in 
mathematics education also declined. 

At the college level, the modern mathematics movement 
led to the introduction of courses in modern algebra; linear 
algebra, topology, functional analysis, operations research, 
fluid dynamics, numerical analysis, etc. In fact, the number of 
new courses developed every year in various universities is 
more than the number of courses developed in more than a 
decade earlier. The number of new postgraduate level books 
published now every year may be more than the number 
published in the first half of the twentieth century, Research 
is being undertaken in more new disciplines of mathematical 
sciences and this is helping in the development of many new 
courses. 

However, there are some disconcerting features also. In 
the first half of the twentieth century, advanced science and 
engineering education was just beginning. Mathematics was 
able to attract some of the brighter students in the country. 
Now the brightest students are going in for engineering, 
medicine, management, physics, chemistry, biology and 
economics. Mathematics still gets some well motivated 
students. However for quality mathematics, a certain level of 
intellectual maturity is also necessary. 

While the introduction of modern branches of pure 
mathematics certainly made our curricula more modern, this 
also led to a certain isolation of mathematics from the 
mainstream of science and technology and, employment 
opportunities for mathematics students became more and more 
confined to the teaching profession which is not the ideal 
profession for many of our ambitious young persons. 
Mathematics education has to change to make mathematics 
once again both the queen and the handmaiden of science, 
and to make mathematics play the same central role as has 
been its historical destiny. 
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RECENT TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 


Agencies Responsible for Development of 
Mathematics Education 


The main agencies in these developments have been the 
following: 


(i) Government agencies like the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT), State 
Councils of Educational Research and Training 
(SCERT), District Education Institutes (DEI), Ministries 
of Education at the centre and state levels, Directorate 
of Education, Boards of Secondary Education etc. 

(ii) Mathematics Teachers Associations, both state level 
and national level. 

(iii) Private organisations dedicated to the development 
of mathematics education and those organisations 
which are trying to develop the use of information 
technology in mathematics. These include 
organisations like Mathematical Sciences Trust 
Society, Hoshangabad Science Project, Gurukul, etc. 


The Role of NCERT 


The NCERT is the nodal agency of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development (MHRD) in this venture. Its main work 
has been in the development of model curricula and model 
textbooks and in training of teachers and resource persons in 
new developments. Early in the fifties, it set up an editorial 
board of university professors to write model school textbooks 
under the chairmanship of Late Prof. Ram Bihari. Later on this 
work was given to the present author and about a dozen books 
were prepared by the second editorial board. Since there 
was no thinking about the curriculum, it was decided at 
the ministry level that 6 study groups be formed at 6 
university centres at Calcutta, Jaipur, Bangalore, Kanpur, Delhi 
and Ahmedabad, and the author was the chief coordinator for 
all these groups. These prepared new curricula based on the 
use of transformation geometry, applications of mathematics, 
use of set theory and, pattern recognition learning of 
mathematics. 


The New Mathematics Movement 


At the same time, USSR (now Russia) launched its first sputnik 
in 1957 and its success was ascribed to the superiority of 
mathematics education in USSR. As such USA and many other 
countries placed huge funds at the disposal of mathematicians 
to develop new curricula and, a wave of reform called the New 
Mathematics Movement, swept over the world. Dozens of 
curriculum development groups Sprang over various countries 
of the world. Most of these were highly financed by 


governments of various countries of the world. These groups 
prepared new curricula based on the use of set theory, full 
understanding of the concepts being used in mathematics, 
complete axiomatic development of geometry, use of ideas of 
modern algebra and group theory, matrices and linear 
transformations, etc. However in this movement, difficult 
problems of mathematics were eliminated and the entire focus 
was on preparing future researchers in pure mathematics. 
Many mathematicians, scientists and engineers protested 
against the movement and wrote articles on topics like New 
mathematics and similar other trash. Many senior 
mathematicians also wrote against this movement and many 
African and Asian countries, which had joined the New 
Mathematics bandwagon asked UNESCO for its advice and a 
meeting of 7 top mathematics educators was held in Paris to 
give their advice on this controversy. The present author 
represented Asia at that meeting. The net result was that the 
New Mathematics wave receded and it was replaced back to 
Basics Mathematics and Relevant Mathematics Education 
movements. 

The New Mathematics movement in India was also 
supported by the summer schools that were organised by 
NCERT with the support of the British Council and US Agency 
for International Development. 


The Impact of New Mathematics Movement in India and 
Revision of Curricula 


The result of this movement was that the achievements of the 
6 study groups which had won worldwide recognition were 
put aside and the Government of India also adopted a 
mathematics curriculum based on new mathematicians’ ideas. 
However, when the new mathematics wave receded, the 
government again asked university professors to help in 
writing textbooks, taking into account the best features of 
classical and new mathematics movements. The NCERT 
organised many such writing groups and new textbooks were 
written and revised. After the hectic activities in mathematics 
education during the sixties and seventies, there was a relative 
lull and main developments were introduction of some new 
topics like matrices, vectors, probability, statistics, linear 
programming, 3-dimensional geometry and reintroduction of 
old topics like statics and dynamics in the curricula. Topics 
like numerical methods were also introduced, but due to non- 
availability of calculators with students, such topics had to 
be withdrawn. A topic on flow charts was introduced, and still 
continues, though students do not make use of it in their 
studies because they do not make use of computers. A topic 
like logic was also introduced, but was not popular, 


No Basic Thinking about Curricula 


However at no time any basic thinking was done about the 
Various topics being taught and what was their relevance in 


modern life and, what should be the technologies for 
transacting the modified curricula that were being introduced. 
It almost looked as if an effort was being made to transfer 
topics from college level mathematics to school level 
mathematics in order to introduce more modern topics at the 
college level. It was an exercise in translatory movement of 
topics rather than in basic restructuring of the curriculum based 
on certain fundamental principles. Whenever some new topics 
were introduced, some refresher courses and orientation 
programmes were held for some teachers, but these 
programmes could cover only a fraction of the population of 
mathematics teachers, 


The Mathematics Olympiad Movement 


Another major movement that took place in this period of 
seventies, eighties and nineties was the Mathematics 
Olympiad Movement. Various mathematics teachers, 
organisations had organised these olympiads in different parts 
of the country, but no effort was made to send an Indian 
national team to International Mathematical Olympiads. In fact, 
most of the questions set in the various state level mathematical 
olympiads were of the routine type. They were only slightly 
more difficult than the classroom problems. 

In many international conferences on mathematics 
education in which the author was India’s representative on 
International Commission of Mathematics Instruction (CMI), 
he was asked why India was not participating in International 
Mathematical Olympiads. On investigation, it was found that 
each year, the Government of India used to receive an invitation 
from the International Organising Committee to send a team, 
but the government did not know how to select this team. 
However at this time the department of atomic energy, 
which is responsible for the development of mathematics 
in India, had established a National Board for Higher 
Mathematics (NBHM). At the first meeting of the board, the 
author proposed that NBHM should take the responsibility 
of organising an Indian National Mathematical Olympiad 
(INMO), on the basis of which a national team could be 
selected and sent to compete in International Mathematical 
Olympiads (IMO). There was some resistance in the 
beginning because NBHM felt that it was only concerned 
with higher mathematics and, mathematical olympiads were 
not in its purview. However the argument that unless problem 
solving abilities of students were developed through 
mathematical olympiads, higher education in mathematics will 
face difficulties and research will suffer, convinced the members 
and NBHM agreed to organise INMO and, the author was 
asked to call a meeting of all the teachers’ associations which 
were already conducting state level and national level 
olympiads, so that INMO could be organised with their help. 
For the last dosen years INMOs have been organised and our 
teams have participated in International Mathematical 
Olympiads and have done reasonably well, though not as 
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well as everybody in the world expected from a country like 
India with its great traditions in mathematics in the past. In 
fact in 1996, India hosted International Mathematical 
Olympiads. 

One difficulty in this process of India doing well is, that the 
entrance examinations for admission to engineering colleges 
and IITs are held just two months before the holding of 
International Mathematical Olympiads, and so our students 
do not have enough time for preparing for the international 
olympiads. In fact, one role of mathematics education in India 
has become to prepare students well in mathematics, so that 
they can cope with engineering courses based on mathematics 
and science. This has provided a great motivation for students 
to devote a great deal of time to mathematics, but at the same 
time it has prevented the students from enjoying the thrills 
and excitement of learning mathematics without worrying 
about examinations and tests. This has also hampered the 
growth of creativity in mathematical activities of both students 
and teachers. The coaching for admission tests takes a great 
deal of time of the teachers also, so that they spend most of 
their time in preparing students for the admission tests rather 
than in thinking about how to improve the teaching of 
mathematics in our schools. This also results in a certain 
resistance to desirable changes in the curriculum which are 
not helpful in the competitive examinations. The time which 
our teachers spend in tuitions is spent by mathematics teachers 
in other countries in activities concerned with their 
professional growth, e.g. in participating in conferences and 
symposia concerned with improvement of mathematics 
education. 


Computers and Mathematics Education 


The revolutionary development of computers has also 
influenced mathematics education and has potential of 
influencing mathematics education in a much bigger way in 
the near future. While on the one hand, these encourage 
students to study mathematics because it is believed that 
knowledge of mathematics is useful for making full use of 
computers, it also detracts students from giving their full 
attention to mathematics. 


Some Recent Developments 


More recently there have been many developments to make 
use of computers in mathematics education and many non- 
official organisations are trying to develop big programmes 
based on the use of internet, to give high class lessons in 
mathematics for even students of rural areas. If this movement 
succeeds and the government agencies and our foreign friends 
are all interested in information technology and in its use in 
school education, and especially in mathematics education, 
there is every chance of mathematics education undergoing 
revolutionary changes through the use of IT. 
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Students not being Allowed to Use Calculators 


In this connection, one difficulty that faces us is that in India 
students are not allowed to use calculators in any board or 
engineering admission entrance examination. The result is that 
99.9 per cent of our students do not use calculators and we 
have to take them direct to the use of computers in a very 
short time. 

This has happened in spite of the clear statement in the 
National Educational Policy Document of 1986 which stated 
that the teaching of mathematics should be reorganised to 
take advantage of the availability of calculators, computers 
and other electronic devices. Both the NCERT and CBSE swore 
by this policy, but in actual implementation, they did not allow 
the use of calculators. Even in the new curriculum document 
prepared by NCERT, some opinions are expressed against the 
use of calculators. This is on account of some myths like the 
following which have done tremendous harm to mathematics 
education in India: 


(i) Calculators and computers are so costly that our 
country cannot afford to use them in mathematics 
education. 

(i) Their introduction will be against social justice because 
students from affluent sections will have greater 
access to them, and this will give them an unfair 
advantage over students from weaker sections of 
society, 

Gii) With their use, students will forget their multiplication 
tables and this will be a great disaster. 

(iv) If students press wrong buttons or wrong keys, they 
will get wrong results and they will not even know 
about the errors they have committed. 

(v) Ifelectricity fails, our students will not be able to solve 
their problems. 

(vi) The thinking habit of our students will be seriously 
harmed because with the availability of calculators and 
computers, they will not have to think hard. 

(vii) A lot of time has to be spent by the students and 
teachers in learning the proper use of calculators and 
computers. 

(viii) A great deal of time and money will be required to train 
teachers in using calculators and computers in 
mathematics education. 

(x) Curricula may have to be revised and textbooks may 
have to be rewritten to take into account the availability 
of calculators and computers since, the present 
curriculum and textbooks were designed for the 
situation when calculators and computers were not 
available to the students. 

(%) Our students and teachers do not feel the need for 
calculators and computers since they can do all the 
problems given in the textbooks or sit in examinations 
without using them. 


Calculators have been allowed to be used in all developed 
countries and in many developing countries from kindergarten 
onwards for all purposes including examinations and the 
experience of these countries has exploded all these myths. 
Yet many mathematics educators are not reconciled to the use 
of scientific or graphic calculators. 


Mathematics Laboratory Movement 


Another movement which is likely to influence the future of 
mathematics education is the Mathematics Laboratory 
Movement. It is felt that as much mathematics as possible 
should be learnt by students discovering mathematics through 
the mathematical laboratory, calculators and computers and 
through the development of charts and models; it has been 
proposed that every school and college should have a 
mathematics-cum-computational laboratory well-equipped 
with scientific and graphic calculators and computers, 
equipped with MATHEMATICA or MAPLE-V or some other 
similar computer, algebra programmes and, all textbooks should 
be rewritten on the basis of the availability of these facilities. 
In all foreign countries this has already been done. In India 
also both the CBSE and NCERT have accepted in principle 
that mathematics laboratories should be an integral part of 
mathematics curriculum, and even in board examinations the 
mathematics laboratory may carry the same percentage of 
marks as other science laboratories and at the college level, 
courses have to be developed making full use of 
MATHEMATICA and MAPLE -V and other similar programs 
in a big way. This will accelerate the learning of mathematics 
and will enable our students to reach the frontiers of 
mathematics and use mathematics in all fields of science and 
technology in much bigger way. Even in India it has been 
found that mathematics laboratories, wherever they have been 
introduced, have produced a very positive attitude towards 
learning of mathematics among the students. The time spent 
on these activities creates such an enthusiasm among students 
for learning of mathematics that learning of mathematics by 
them becomes much easier and they make faster progress and 
mathphobia is completely eliminated. 


Mathematics Clubs and Projects Movements 


Two other movements which have to spread are those of 
mathematics clubs and mathematics projects. All interested 
students should be encouraged to join mathematics clubs in 
order to realize the thrilling and exciting activities in 
mathematics and, every student should do one big mathematics 
project every year using mathematics in a significant way to 
solve a problem of daily life or of science and technology. 


Activities of Non-Government Organisations 


There are many non-government organisations working with 


government subsidy or even without any help from the 
government, Some of these have done excellent pioneering 
work in demonstrating that mathematics can be taught in a 
very exciting and thrilling manner. The Mathematical Sciences 
Trust Society has published more than 80 books on 
Mathematical Olympiads, Mathematical Problem Posing, 
Mathematical Problem Solving, Mathematical Laboratories, 
Mathematical Projects, Mathematical Games, Mathematical 
Dramas, Mathematical Brain Sharpeners, Recreational 
Mathematics Magic Squares, Biographies of Mathematicians, 
History of Mathematics and Fascinating World of 
Mathematical Sciences and it has published these books 
without any assistance from the government. 


Use of Internet in Making Available 
Model Lessons to Students 


Many organisations are planning to get model lessons written 
for the entire school curriculum in mathematics and putting 
these up on the internet for the use of all students in the 
country. All these efforts have to be backed by a great deal of 
research in mathematics education, and in the next section we 
shall discuss the need for this research, and the problems 
requiring immediate attention of mathematics teachers, 
mathematics educators, and for which are required large funds 
from the government and private funding agencies to 
undertake this research. 


Historical Topics in the Classroom 


The international study group on the relations between 
history and pedagogy of mathematics and NCTM has 
produced a great deal of literature on how to enrich the teaching 
of mathematics by making use of historical anecdotes, and by 
telling students how various topics in mathematics grew 
historically. In India we should also use problems from the ancient 
textbooks of Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, Mahavira Acharya and 
Bhaskaracharya to enrich the teaching of mathematics and to 
inform students that all the mathematics that they are doing in 
schools was known in India by twelfth century ap. A collection 
of such problems is given in Problems from Ancient Indian 
Mathematics. 


ETHNO MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS FROM BACKWARD 
SECTIONS OF SOCIETY 


There are many social groups in which there is no formal 
mathematics education, but over the years these groups have 
developed their own methods of solving mathematical 
problems. The object of ethno mathematics is to integrate 
these methods with the modern methods, so that the students 
from these groups feel that the mathematics they are studying 
is their own mathematics. Special efforts have also to be made 
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to teach first generation learners because parents of these 
students cannot help them in their homework. In fact special 
techniques have to be developed, even making use of 
computers and calculators, in order to make learning of 
mathematics interesting to these groups. A great deal of 
research is necessary in this area. 


Women in Mathematics Education 


There has been a myth that higher mathematics is not meant 
for girl students and this has prevented many girls from 
realizing their full potential in mathematics. Special efforts have 
to be made to reeducate the parents of these girls that girls 
can do equally well, if not better, in mathematics than boys 
and in today’s world mathematics is as essential for girls as 
for boys. Many international scientific studies have shown 
that there is no gender difference in learning of mathematics 
between boys and girls. 


Psychology of Learning Mathematics Concepts Specially 
by Young Children 


A great deal of research has been done as to how children 
learn mathematical concepts and which concepts can be given 
to them at which ages and in which ways. The results of all 
this research have to be used in actual classroom teaching. 


ROLE OF APPLICATIONS IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 


Some persons believe that in schools, we should do only 
mathematics and applications of mathematics can be done 
later. However, applications provide a great deal of motivation 
for learning of mathematics and historically, each topic in 
school mathematics is developed to meet some needs of 
society. In fact in mathematics teaching, we should start with 
some practical problem formulated mathematically and show 
that we need some mathematics to solve the problem and then 
develop the necessary mathematics in the classroom. This 
newly developed mathematics should be used to solve new 
practical problems which should require even more 
mathematics to solve them. This alternate discussion of 
practical problems, necessary mathematics and again practical 
problems and necessary mathematics should continue 
throughout the learning of mathematics in schools. 


Mathematical Modelling in Schools 


The students should be trained to make mathematical models 
of physical situations and then to solve the mathematical 
models through mathematics and finally, interpret the results 
as solutions of the original problems. In reference (5) 
mathematical models concerning astronomy, physics, 
population growth, environment pollution, calculation of 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION 


V.P. Singh & Prashant Kumar 


INTRODUCTION 


V. Ramalingaswamy projected in 1968 in a lucid and explicit 
manner, types of health problems encountered by a young 
doctor on a single day in a rural setting. The problems of 
health may range from trivial to serious ailments. The problems 
included children with respiratory infections, diarrhoeal 
diseases, nutritional problems, skin infections, a boy with 
toothache and another with chronic foot ulcer with discharging 
sinus, a full term mother with anaemia, an old lady with chronic 
backache, a man suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
a patient bit by a snake with hoards of relatives and friends 
carrying a dead snake. He drew attention on the need for a 
curriculum of medical education that will reflect the societal 
needs and health care, and medical aids to be available to the 
community and the people in general that are relevant and 
appropriate. 

The scenario of health problems mentioned by 
Ramalingaswamy in rural setting or primary health centres 
(PHC) has remained valid and relevant till today only with 
addition of new patterns of health problems imposed by 
environmental pollution and shift in life style due to new order 
of socio-economic changes taking place rapidly in the country. 

However, our medical education training programme in most 
of the medical colleges and institutions routinely being carried 
out was developed more than a half century ago. Further, the 
distinction between the undergraduate medical programme 
and postgraduate programme in medicine and surgery fails to 
maintain their identity as a result of revolution in biomedical 
technologies, which has swamped to a large extent, the very 
purpose of undergraduate training programme for achieving 
the fulfillment of the primary health care system. Since most of 
the medical colleges are located in urban setting and the 
teaching hospitals are acting more as tertiary centres, our 
young doctors are exposed to an environment of health where 
the deliverance of health care is majorly different from that of 
rural setting where the concept of primary health care is 

. imbibed. Therefore it is not surprising that the covenant bond 
between the medical training programme and health care 
delivery system has been substantially weakened and in many 
cases has gone into oblivion. In simple terms, the present day 
medical educational programme is majorly divorced from the 
actual and relevant health needs of the society and country 
as a whole. 


The corrective measures for reestablishing the paramount 
link between the educational programme and the health care 
system have been felt to be urgently demanding, and in this 
regard, the medical educators and health services officials 
have come forward to institute actions for bringing awareness 
amongst the medical teachers and clinicians of the entire 
country. 

Historically the existing system of medical education 
programme in our country is patterned mainly on the British 
model introduced during British rule from the beginning of 
eighteenth century to the mid-twentieth century (Abeykoon, 
1991). Most of the medical colleges in our country follow the 
traditional model founded by the British rulers even in present 
time, with much loss of relevance and utility. 

The triggering stimulus for looking into the utility and 
relevance of existing curricula and urge for reorienting the 
medical education has been provided by two important factors: 
(1) emergence of the concept of Primary Health Care (PHC) 
and, (2) wide dissatisfaction of society with physicians and 
the Health Care Delivery System. 


BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT FOR REFORMS IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH CARE 


Phase of Awakening 


The 30th World Health Assembly Meet in 1977 (under 
United Nations) affirmed that the main goal to which 
governments and World Health Organisation (WHO) should 
be working in the next few decades was the attainment by all 
the people of the world by ap 2000 of a level of health that 
could make them lead a socially and economically productive 
life, popularly now called as ‘Health for All by 2000 AD’ or 
HFA/PHC in short. 

What does it mean by Health for All? It means that the 
health for all the people by ap 2000 shall atleast be such that 
they are capable of working productively and actively, 
participating in social life of the community to which they 
belong. It does not mean that all the people of the world will 
be free from diseases or disabilities, or will receive medical 
care to all their ailments by ap 2000. In fact, in practical terms, 
it means that all individuals, families and communities shall 
receive essential health care in an acceptable and affordable 
way. 


Alma Ata Declaration, 1978 


The above affirmation of Health For All was very soon 
followed by the famous International Conference on Primary 
Health Care in 1978 held in Alma Ata (USSR) sponsored by 
WHO in collaboration with UNICEF. This conference was a 
historic event which affirmed the principles of health for all by 
the year ap 2000 and declared that the Primary Health Care 
Approach was the means of achieving the objectives of the 
‘Health for All’. India is a signatory to this declaration. The 
Government of India is committed to attaining this goal of 
health for all by the year ap 2000 through universal provision 
of comprehensive primary health care services. 

The above mentioned two International Meets set the ball 
rolling for generating further brain storming in medical 
education, to work out the strategies and directives towards 
reforms. Thus two more International Conferences were held. 
One was on ‘Health for All—A Challenge to Research in Health 
Manpower Development’ that was the topic of the 16th Round 
Table Conference jointly organised by WHO and Council for 
International Organisation of Medical Services (CIOMS). This 
was held in Ibadan, Nigeria in November 1982. 

The specific objectives of the above conference were to 
examine the research requirements in the area of Health 
Manpower Development as a requisite to achieving the target 
of Health for All. Some of the important recommendations 
adopted in Ibadan Resolution are: 


(i) universal coverage with primary health care that is 
relevant, effective, acceptable and affordable in terms 
of the needs, culture, interests and resources of each 
community. 

(ii) participation of communities in the planning, provision 
and evaluation of health services in ways that promote 
self-reliance and lesser dependences, and 

(iii) integration between health and the broader aspects of 
development so as to be mutually reinforcing. 


In brief the Ibadan resolution clearly reflects that 
undertaking health system research should be considered as 
an obligatory input, to carry out the medical education reforms 
in the context of health for all by ap 2000. 


Edinburgh Declaration, 1988 


The World Federation of Medical Education (WFME) played 
a significant role towards contributing the strategies for 
reforms in medical education, globally. The World Conference 
on Medical Education in 1988 held at Edinburgh, UK 
propounded a declaration on Medical Education Reforms, 
popularly known as ‘Edinburgh Declaration’. The areas 
identified for reforms are comprehensive. In order to make the 
declaration more specific and with more clarity, WFME held 
World Summit on Medical Education in 1993 at Edinburgh 
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and brought considerable reforms in Declaration. Few of the 
areas of reforms which have a direct bearing on the targets of 
health for all through primary health care approach include: 
relevant educational setting; a curriculum based on national 
health needs; emphasis on disease prevention and health 
promotion; life-long active learning; competency based 
learning; teachers trained as educators; selection of entrants 
for non-cognitive as well as intellectual attributes; co- 
ordination of medical with health care services; balanced 
production of types of doctors; and continuing medical 
education. 


National Health Policy 


Resonating to the above-mentioned global movements, the 
government of India laid down the National Health Policy 
(duly passed by the Parliament in 1983). It also declared the 
provision of comprehensive primary health care services is a 
national commitment to achieving the goal of health for all by 
Ap 2000. The National Health Policy is considered as an 
important milestone in the history of medical education and 
health care in post-Independent India. 


Phase of Churning 
Reorientation of Medical Education (ROME) Programme 


Responding to the call for reorientation of medical education 
training programme with respect to PHC, the Government of 
India constituted a committee under the Chairmanship of Prof. 
PN. Srivastava in 1977. The committee submitted its report on 
reorientation of medical education (ROME) to the Government 
of India who approved the ROME programme. To implement 
ROME, Government of India provided financial assistance of 
16 lakhs on a one-time basis to each of the medical colleges of 
the country. From operational view point the MCI accepted 
the ROME programme and incorporated it in its 
recommendations of Graduate Medical Education in the 
country. 

ROME programme envisaged acquisition of fundamental 
clinical skills that all physicians should possess. The 
programme provided for greater stress on self-directed 
independent learning in rural areas with a retreat from the 
current information packed lecture format of the curricula of 
medical colleges. 

Main objectives of ROME: 


1. Incorporation of community bias in the training of 
undergraduate medical students with emphasis on 
preventive and promotive medicine. 

2. Reorientation of functions of medical colleges to 
become an integral part of healthcare system so that 
they do not function in isolation. 

3. Reorientation of all faculty members so that 
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hospital-based and disease-oriented training is 
progressively complimented by community based and 
health-oriented training for providing comprehensive 
primary health care. 

4. Development of effective referral system between the 
primary health centres, district hospitals and medical 
colleges. 


Under this programme, each medical college was made 
responsible for three primary health centres where the medical 
students should be posted for their exposure and experience 
of health problems prevalent in the community. Obviously the 
operational success of this programme very much depended 
on the active involvement and intensive participation of 
medical educationists. 

Unfortunately the ROME programme failed. But why? 
Because the prior sensitisation of the faculty and the workout 
for strategies and logistics necessary for such programme 
implementation was absent. The salient factors spotted out 
for the failure are ascribed to: lack of motivation of faculty 
members in providing training in rural setting; preoccupation 
of faculty members to deal with complexities of illness of 
patients admitted to teaching hospitals; pre-work up patients 
before hospital admission and accompanying shortened 
length of hospital stay; conditioned to use advance medical 
technology; diversion of faculty’s energy towards patient care; 
longer time away from teaching hospital and college; and 
implementation of programme in isolation on and ad hoc basis. 


WHO-SEARO Participation in Medical Education Reforms 


It is interesting to observe that the thinking of the need for 
medical education reforms was voiced as early as mid-fifties 
by WHO-South East Asia Regional Committee (Resolution 
No. SEA/Rs. 7/R.9, 1954). The committee reported ‘the urgent 
necessity for readjustment of medical education to the actual 
needs of the region and that there are important trends in 
medical education for reorientation of the basic medical 
education methods, including the shift in emphasis to the 
preventive and community approach’. 

The concern expressed in the report did not have any impact 
on the ongoing medical education training programme that 
continued in the traditional pattern. 

Therefore, the need for reorientation of medical education 
was again voiced in 28th Report of the WHO Regional Director. 
The Regional Committee in 1976 noted that: ‘Not withstanding 
the attainment of high standards of medical education, a large 
majority of doctors are not trained and equipped to meet the 
needs of the community in the matter of preventive, promotive 
and curative health care services, particularly for the rural 
areas. . . that the training continues to be hospital based, thus 
making the trainee doctor dependant on sophisticated aids 
and diagnostic services and giving him very little exposure to 
tural conditions.’ 


It therefore, emphasised that doctors produced by medical 
institutions should be as close to the community as possible 
and be trained to be able to work in real-life situations of rural 
communities. 

In view of the failure of ROME programme and a general 
unhappy situation in medical education programme continuing 
in south-east Asia region, WHO-SEARO, based in Delhi 
initiated measures to reorganise ROME Programme in the light 
of impediments and failures that besieged ROME movement. 

It convened a series of meetings mainly to address the 
problems and crisis of existing medical programme. 


ROME I 


WHO-SEARO held first meeting in Surabaya, Indonesia in 
1979. It mainly addressed the primary role of a medical graduate 
in the context of primary health care and emphasised the need 
for systematic, competency-based curriculum development. 
From this meeting, there also emerged the concept of 
community-oriented medical education and community 
medicine, and it distinguished these two entities. 

Community-oriented education has been described as 
education that focuses on both population groups and 
individual persons, which take into account the health needs 
of the community concerned. The definition of community is, 
in a simple way, a group of individuals defined as families 
living together in a defined geographical area, usually 
comprising a village, town or city. 


ROME II 


WHO-SEARO held second meeting in New Delhi in 1981. It 
addressed the problems and strategies of reorientation of 
medical education in the context of Health for All by 2000 ap 
with emphasis on external, social and environmental factors. 
It particularly concentrated on community oriented education 
and, efficient teaching and learning strategies. 


ROME III 


WHO-SEARO held third meeting in New Delhi in February 
1987. It concentrated on the broad lines of action for 
reorientation of medical education and to consider the 
mechanisms and procedures for developing realistic national 
and regional strategies. 


ROME IV 


The meeting was held in New Delhi in November 1987. It 
revised the ideas, concepts as well as the proposals mooted 
in the previous meetings. It synthesised these ideas, concepts 
and proposals for laying down a goal for reorientation of 
medical education in south-east Asia region. The goal is 
propounded as follows: 


The goal/or reorientation of medical education in South- 
East Asia is that by the year ap 2000, all medical schools in 
the region, will be producing, according to the needs and 
resources of the country, graduates or specialist doctors, 
who are responsive to the social and societal needs and 
who possess the appropriate ethical, social, technical, 
scientific and management abilities so as to enable them to 
work effectively in the comprehensive health system based 
on primary healthcare, which are being developed in the 
countries of the region. 


To fulfill this goal, the activities to be undertaken include 
areas for orientation; direction of orientation; development of 
strategies; targeting of orientation and indicators; and research 
in medical education. 

Five years after, a Regional Consultative Committee had 
specifically reviewed the WHO-SEARO initiated ROME 
scheme in the countries of the region in the year 1993, They 
made the following specific recommendations for accelerating 
the ROME scheme: 


@ urgent need to link medical education with medical 
practice 

@ developing key allies as prime movers for change 

@ urged medical schools to take responsibility to provide 
comprehensive healthcare to a defined community 

@ judicious use of innovative mechanisms 

@ need to use continuing medical education, and 

@ research to accelerate ROME. 


Phase of Consolidation—Formation of Consortium of 
Indian Medical Institutions 

The seed for initiating the process of formation of consortium 
of Indian Medical Institutions for dealing with strategies and 
logistics of reforms in medical education in India, was sown 
by Prof. V. Ramalingaswamy during his visit to the Department 
of Medical Education (then Centre for Educational 
Development), College of Medicine, The University of Illinois, 
Chicago, in June 1985 (Seefeldt, 1990). He explored the 
possibility of collaboration between DME and the Indian 
Medical Institutions in the area of curriculum innovation 
towards primary healthcare and health for all. As a follow-up, 
through meetings held (in January and May 1986) between 
DME, University of Illinois, and Director, All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AIIMS), and the officials of the Ministry of 
Health and Family Welfare, Indian Council of Medical Research, 
WHO-SEARO and United States Agency for International 
Development, a proposal was floated and confirmed for the 
establishment of a Consortium which included four medical 
institutions: Institute of Medical Sciences, Banaras Hindu 
University, All India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, 
JIPMER, Pondicherry and Christian Medical College, Vellore, 
and DME to grapple with the problems of ROME programme 
so that the strategies to solve them could be developed. 
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Further moves for energising the reforms in medical 
education were effected through two symposia organised in 
AIIMS, New Delhi (23-25 March 1987 and 28-29 September 
1987). The topic of the first symposium was ‘Medical 
Education and Primary Health Care Needs: Experiences on 
Successes and Failures’. The second was on ‘Strategies for 
Redirection of Medical Education Towards Primary Health 
Care’. 

The first symposium drafted 13 recommendations and one 
of the major recommendations was to initiate Health Services 
Research and Context Evaluation in order to help identify 
health care needs to reform curriculum; help to isolate 
hindrances to the ROME programme; identify innovations 
based on the above enquiry; and develop strategies for their 
implementation. 

It was followed by second symposium in which it was 
recommended that: 


= 


. All medical colleges should lay down, on the basis of 
national and regional needs, well-defined institutional 
objectives, emphasising the practical, communi- 
cational, managerial and attitudinal aspects. 

2. Each institution should develop a medical education 

cell/ department responsible for curricular 

construction, teaching innovations, designing and 
restructuring of evaluation tools and techniques. 

The faculty should be sensitised to the various 

important aspects of first level community health care 

and be exposed to educational and managerial 
technologies appropriate to these, keeping in view the 
national and regional health policies. 

Educational complimentary facilities at the Primary 

Health Centre unit of each medical college should be 

upgraded so that it can act as an educational health 

centre. 

5. The curriculum must be developed in consonance with 
the needs of primary health care delivery, keeping in 
mind utilisation of appropriate technology and basic 
drugs. 

6. The medical student must be exposed to this realigned 
curriculum from the day he enters the medical college, 
along with the social and behavioural sciences needed 
for participation to community care. 

7. Research in terms of health services and man pawer 
development must be carried out incorporating the 
information generated from feedback regarding the 
curricular reform. 

8. Integration amongst the institutional faculty, between 

one institution and another, and with directorate of 

health services and of medical education and training 
is essential for implementation of the new curriculum. 

The revised curriculum must be monitored continually 

by feedback from students and faculty and modified 

whenever necessary. 


Ww 


a 


yo 
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10. Evaluation of the students should be done through a 
valid, reliable and objective system which must 
incorporate the assessment of the minimum skills and 
competencies considered necessary for the student. 


First Phase of Consortium Activity 


The outcome of these two Simposia acted as catalyst for 
establishment of the consortium of four medical institutions 
with financial support from the WHO-SEARO having obtained 
the approval from Government of India in 1989. The consortium 
organised a series of workshops between October 1989 and 
April 1990, under the broad theme: ‘Inquiry-driven Strategies 
for Innovation in Medical Education in India’. Through these 
workshops, the strategic importance of the understanding of 
the various health services research data bases available at 
national, state, regional and institutional level was recognised 
for their application to identify the weaknesses of the 
curriculum and methodologies to identify the innovations to 
make the curriculum free from those weaknesses. In order to 
reach a final consensus on curricular reforms, a final conference 
was arranged in April 1990 at All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi. The conference summarised and 
identified the following main curricular deficiencies and also 
suggested certain remedial measures. 


A. Ethical, Moral and Humanistic Attitude 


(@ 60-90 per cent of consortium faculties found deficiency 
in teaching of these aspects, and less than 50 per cent 
assessed these attitudes. 

Gi) According to graduates of consortium, 52 to 90 per cent 
found the training inadequate. 


Suggested Corrective Measures 


(a) Introduction of behavioural sciences course in 
preclinical phase 

(b) Introduction of clinical role models and simulation, etc., 
during clinical phase 

(c) Extramural inputs from departments such as Philosophy 
from sister institution should be encouraged 

(d) Due weightage should be given in assessment 


B. Discrepancy between Curricular Content and 
Morbidity Pattern in the Ambulatory Setting 


Suggested Corrective Measure 
Teaching to be aligned with the morbidity data. 


C. Topics of National Health Policy not Assessed in 
i i 


Topics like antenatal care, normal labour, pre-eclampsia, 


nutrition in pregnancy, normal menstruation, cervical cancer 
(nil), vasectomy (0.6 per cent), fluid balance, shock and wound 
healing (0.3 per cent), oral cancer (2 per cent), neonatal tetanus 
and prematurity (nil), primary complex, PEM, ICDS. 


Suggested Corrective Measures 


It was suggested that higher degree of priority be given to 
these topics and other topics of National importance. 


D. Skills in Patient Management and Communication 


(a) 55-70 per cent of the graduates felt that skills required 
for solving medical problems required revision. 

(b) 43-70 per cent felt likewise for surgery and other 
specialities 

(c) 33 percent graduates lacked confidence in their ability 
to manage patients on their own 

(d) 30 per cent graduates lacked the ability even under 
supervision 

(e) Patients’ expectations of doctor’s services in primary 
care centres and out-patient departments revealed 
deficiencies in the area of communication (58 per cent 
and 45 per cent respectively). 


Suggested Corrective Measures 


(a) Introduction of clinical clerkships in Medicine and 
Pediatrics 

(b) Formative and summative assessment of these skills 

(c) More emphasis on both teaching and assessment of 
communication skills and, behavioural science course 
to be introduced. 


E. Analytical Skills 
Problem formulation, hypothesis testing, etc., not included. 
Suggested Corrective Measures 


Student-oriented, problem-solving approach to teaching/ 
learning for developing analytical skills. 


F. Lack of Coordination between Adoption of New 
Technology and its Inclusion in Curriculum 


(a) Imaging technique demands knowledge of cross- 
sectional anatomy. 

(b) Monitoring of physiological parameters in wards 
demands skills in use of monitoring equipments. 

(c) Laboratory data in Biochemistry demands analytical 
and problem-solving skills. 


Suggested Corrective Measures 


(a) Regional anatomy teaching to be replaced by cross- 
sectional anatomy teaching. 

(b) Amphibian practicals to be replaced by human 
experiments. 

(c) Traditional Biochemistry Practicals to be replaced by 
problem-solving modules involving assessment of 
data. 


Second Phase of Consortium Activity 


After the first phase of inquiry, the consortium subsequently 
advanced to include four new medical colleges located in four 
different regions of the country. The purpose was to carry out 
the sensitisation of the concept of an inquiry-driven strategy 
for Innovation in Medical Education. During the period 
January to March 1992, the four original consortium 
institutions visited the new member colleges and organised 
on-site workshop which embarked upon situation analysis of 
existing curricular practice, sensitised the faculty and initiated 
the development and use of appropriate instruments for 
database. 

The consortium of institutions interacted among themselves 
in a workshop from 30 April to 2 May 1992 at AIIMS, New 
Delhi. They unanimously adopted an Action Plan for carrying 
out inquiry driven Curricular Reforms’. The action plan 
envisaged: 


(a) to prepare a list of essential skills for first contact 
physicians. 

(b) to define and develop core curriculum. 

(c) to develop a course on Behavioral Sciences and Ethics, and 

(d) to develop integrated teaching modules on areas of 
national priorities. 


In order to fulfill the above objectives, the consortium 
undertook vigorous activity through organising north-north 
workshop and south-south workshop in April 1993. Finally, 
through Vellore Conference in February 1991, the consortium 
of eight institutions brought out the Draft Document on 
Curricular Reforms for undergraduate medical education. The 
document enlisted: 


1. Departmental Objectives, course content, and skills to 
be developed in each discipline. 

2. Course content is classified under two categories: Must 
know and Good to know. 

3. A consolidated list of Essential Skills for MBBS 
graduate. 

4. A course on Behavioural Science and Medical Ethics. 

5. Thirteen teaching modules of National Priorities. 


However, the draft did not cover the teaching 
methodologies and Evaluation system. 
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It is worth mentioning that this draft document is an 
important milestone in the direction of medical education 
reforms because for the first time the course content is 
classified into ‘Must Know Area’ and ‘Good to Know Area’ 
as a useful strategy in coping with Hobson’s choice of 
curriculum loading. 

Secondly, the defining of the list of essential skills shall 
provide a basis for pruning and redesigning the teaching- 
learning activities which are task-oriented and competence- 
based. Thirdly, the thirteen integrated teaching modules 
provide a basic framework for promoting both horizontal 
and vertical integrations which is strongly voiced by MCI 
and other agencies, and the modules have been prepared on 
topics which are very important from the national health 
perspectives. 

This document on Curricular Reforms borne out of 
consortium might have an implicit/explicit influence on the 
latest Regulations of Medical Council of India on Graduate 
Medical Education 1997 (notified on 17 May 1997 in the Gazette 
of India) as apparent from many of the context of the document 
echoed in the MCI regulation on undergraduate medical 
education. 


Phase of Action Plan 


Programme of Training of Medical Teachers in 
Educational Science and Technology 


While the above developments were taking place in medical 
education reforms and changing concepts of health care 
delivery system, a parallel movement emerged which had a 
significant impact in the course and programme of medical 
education in south-east Asia region. This was the 
introduction and propagation of the concept of Educational 
Science and Technology in Medical Education. Since it was 
realised by the medical and health educators that a doctor on 
being directly appointed as medical teacher, does not 


_ necessarily bestow upon him the recognition that he is capable 


of teaching it. It was felt that the exposure of medical teachers 
to the application of Educational Science and Technology in 
the realm of teaching, teaching/learning methodologies, 
curriculum construction and evaluation system, shall make 
the faculty to develop a right spirit and motivation and the 
rational and scientific way the reforms in medical education 
can be dealt. With this view, WHO undertook a 
comprehensive, coordinated long-term programme for the 
training of teachers for various categories of health personnel. 
Under the programme, Inter-Regional Teacher Training Centre 
(IRTTC) at Centre for Educational Development (now 
Department of Medical Education), College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois, USA and two Regional Teacher Training 
Centres, one in Thailand and another in Sri Lanka, were 
established to cater to the needs of the countries of the south- 
east Asia region. 
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A total of 6 inter-country courses were held up to 1977 for 
the medical teachers of different countries so that they would 
be instrumental in upgrading the medical education system in 
their countries. But the follow-up studies showed that the 
inter-country courses had failed to provide training to a 
sufficiently large number of teachers in a particular institute in 
order to form a Core Group that could undertake relevant and 
affordable modification in medical education programme 
utilising the principle and theories of Educational Science and 
Learning. 

The failure of such approach led to serious introspection 
and the idea of National Institution based course on 
Educational Science and Technology for teachers of health 
professions was originated. It was envisaged that these 
courses would be able to develop a critical mass of teachers 
who will set a chain reaction for motivating the faculty 
members, to acknowledge and accept the need for desired 
change in educational programme, and at the same Lime, it will 
act as a catalyst for the development of National Medical 
Education Centre. 

The Government of India appointed a working group on 
‘Medical Education and Support Man-Power’ (Srivastava 
Committee, 1974) which made detailed observation on the 
deficiencies in Medical Education. 

The above committee recommended that principles of 
educational science and technology should find an increasing 
application in the training of physicians and auxiliaries. The 
committee also stressed upon thorough revision and updating 
of the existing curriculum and appropriate training of medical 
teachers. Based on these recommendations the First National 
Teacher Training Centre (NTTC) was established in JIPMER, 
Pondicherry in 1975 with the following objectives in view: 


1. To promote the training of teachers of health profession 
in educational science and technology. 

2. To promote the development and application of 
educational processes, such as educational planning, 
curriculum development, teaching techniques, 
instructional materials and evaluation for basic and 
continuing medical education. 

3. To keep the teachers up-to-date in their own specialties. 

4. To promote and conduct educational research in 
medical education and healthcare system. 


Based on the above objectives, the following activities are 
envisaged to be carried out by NTTC. 


(a) To conduct national courses on educational science 
for teachers of health profession. 

(b) To organise mini-workshops of short duration for the 
institute faculty staff. 

(c) To provide consultancy in organising teachers’ 
training courses in other medical institutions. 

(d) To help in the organisation of courses/workshops 


sponsored by WHO. 

(e) To assist the faculty in curricular planning and 
evaluation procedures. 

(f) To provide assistance to the teachers of the institute 
for preparation and use of educational aids in the 
teaching programme. 

(g) To assist the teachers in evaluation of teaching 
materials prepared by them. 

(h) To assist in proper maintenance of audio-visual 
equipments in the institution. 

(i) To maintain a library on teaching educational aids and 
materials for the use of NTTC faculty and staff and 
students of the institute. 


Later on, three more NTTC centres were established: 
Institute of Medical Sciences, BHU; Postgraduate 
Institute of Medical Education and Research, Chandigarh; 
and Maulana Azad Medical College, New Delhi. Another 
NTTC centre at S.C.B. Medical College, Cuttack has been 
opened in 1998. 

All these centres have been working under the financial 
assistance from the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, 
Government of India, as a continuing ‘project’. 

These centres arc regularly organising national courses 
and mini-workshops for the medical teachers of the country 
as well as local workshops in their respective institutes for 
their own faculty and postgraduate trainees. 


Experience of the Faculty of NTTC 


One impediment to smooth functioning of the NTTCs is the 
absence of giving status of a permanent establishment to such 
NTTCs in the institution or university. The result is that the 
faculties of NTTC who are working as honorary and ad hoc 
basis are not in a position to give sufficient thought and energy 
for continuous updating of the activities of the centres. 
Secondly, there is no appointment of permanent Faculty 
Member as Project Coordinator/ Project Director, or in lieu of, 
whole-time Administrator to look after the administrative and 
organisational qualities of the centre. Further, the honorary 
faculty members of NTTC are retiring in their due course and 
the induction of new faculty members is being done, who may 
not have sufficient experience and motivation for 
understanding and absorbing the concept of Educational 
Science and Learning, applicable to educational programme 
of health professionals. Of course there are centres which 
have achieved the status of permanent establishment and have 
full-time administrator, the activities of such centres are more 
organised and goal-directed. It is yet to be assessed how far 
these centres have made an impact on medical teachers of the 
country, to make them sensitive and responsible for working 
towards the development of need-based educational 
programme focused on HFA/PHC. A fact which has often 
come out from the interactions with the participant teachers 


during the workshops is that unless the Principals/ Deans/ 
Administrators come forward and encourage the teachers for 
working out the manner of reforms and assurances made for 
piloting the change in curriculum and evaluation procedures 
(in examination), the individual teachers of an institution, 
though sufficient in number having undergone the training 
through NTTC, are unable to evaluate the success of their 
endeavour in medical education reforms. 

In this context Steven Muller, Chairman of GPEP Panel 
Report (1984) USA has pointed out that impediments to change 
are systemic and institutional rather than personal. Therefore, 
effective leadership is required if these impediments are to be 
overcome. 


Phase of Implementation 


Medical Council of India’s Response to Medical 
Education—Reforms in India 


The onus of laying down the undergraduate curriculum rests 
on the Medical Council of India. Being aware of the 
responsibilities, MCI initiated several activities including 
curriculum document paripassu with consortium activities. 
MCI has officially recognised the consortium for collaboration 
in curricular reforms and teacher training. 

Responding to the need for need-based curricular 
development, MCI, as a part of Diamond Jubilee Celebration 
1993-94, undertook the holding of workshops and seminars 
on a broad theme ‘Training Teachers Today for Tomorrow’s 
Needs’ which were planned to review all aspects of teaching 
methodology in medical colleges, teachers’ training and 
medical teachers’ service conditions in India. As a part of 
action plan, the four zonal workshops in four regions of the 
country were held (see Table 1). 


Table 1 
Place Zone Dates 
Meerut North zone 13-14 January 1994 
Belgaum South zone 7-9 January 1994 
Indore West zone 15-16 January 1994 
Cuttack East zone 17-19 December 1993 


Finally a National Conference on ‘Training Teachers 
Today for Tomorrow’s Needs’ was organised in New 
Delhi during 13-15 September 1994. This conference 
discussed the various issues, topics and ideas floated 
in the above four zonal workshops and a set of 
recommendations (26 in number) were made, which aimed at 
the main theme of the meeting, that is, ‘Training Teachers 
Today for Tomorrow’s Needs’. MCI organised another national 
workshop on ‘Medical Education—An Appraisal’, in 
May 1996. 
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Some of the Major Recommendations are: 


1. Appointment of non-medical staff in the non-clinical 
and paraclinical faculties be continued, and once 
appointed they should be governed by common 
rules and regulations as applicable to others. Thus 
all members of the teaching faculty must be governed 
by common rules and regulations and service 
conditions. 

2. In the national interest, there is a need for integrating 
national health programmes, health administration, 
medical education and research at the operative levels. 

. All medical institutions must have a department 
or unit of Medical Pedagogy/Education. Medical 
Council of India should make it a mandatory 
requirement to recognise at a proper cut-off date. Along 
with creation of individual units in the institutions, 
Regional Teacher Training Centres each state level 
where there are more medical colleges, should also be 
considered. 

4. All institutions must create innovative educational 
programmes and conduct need-based and decision- 
linked research in medical education. 

. In the interest of the medical education and the quality 
of teaching, an induction training in medical pedagogy 
should be given to all entrants to teaching faculty. 
Certificate or diploma or degree in medical pedagogy 
should become an essential requisite for appointment 
of medical teachers at all senior levels. For this, Medical 
Council may determine the requirements and make 
suitable amendments. 


w 


wn 


The Medical Council of India acted, on a priority basis, on 
the recommendation of the establishment of Medical Education 
Unit in each medical college. In its circular No. MCI-34 (1)/ 
MEU-29968 dated 2.01.97 MCI advised all medical colleges of 
the country to create Medical Education Unit as a mandatory 
requirement under ‘Graduate Medical Education Regulations’ 
and the required funding to be provided by the authorities of 
the college concerned. The main objective of such unit 
will be: 


G) to organise and monitor teacherggraining programmes 
with particular reference to training of teachers in 
Educational Science and Technology, 

Gi) to promote developments and application of systematic 
educational process in medical colleges, 

(iii) to conduct research in medical education, 

(iv) to organise continuing medical education programmes 
for health personnel, etc. 

(v) to organise in-service work for developing specific 
skills, 

(vi) to provide feedback to teachers with information on 
students and colleagues’ perception of teaching 
effectiveness. 
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The Council has further emphasised the extensive use of 
audio-visual aids for upgrading the teaching skills. 

Under the above direction from MCI, several medical 
colleges have established Medical Education Unit, and still 
those who have not yet complied with MCI direction, MCI is 
pursuing them for setting up MEU. 

The MCI has not specifically spelt out the structure and 
staffing pattern of such units, however, a guideline has been 
given to follow. That is, 5-6 teachers, who are deeply motivated 
and already trained through NTTC, shall constitute the 
honorary faculty members of the unit and one of them shall 
act as coordinator and the Dean/Principal/Director of the 
Institution shall act as Project Director. In case a teacher is 
unwilling to act as coordinator, then a retired teacher having 
sufficient experience in Educational Science and Technology 
may be appointed with some honorarium. 

But an apprehension is always there unless the unit is 
raised to a status of a permanent cell or department with the 
appointment of medical teachers on a whole time basis, the 
success of such units functioning shall remain a question 
mark. 


Epilogue 


All the efforts and measures so far made and those still going 
on for reforms in medical education in our country, boil down, 
in a simple language, to produce an ‘ideal doctor’ or ‘quality 
doctor’. What are the qualities that a doctor should achieve 
through training so as to endorse him as ideal doctor or quality 
doctor? 

The doctor has to develop two sets of qualities based on 
the two tasks he has to perform: 


1. Taking care of patients 
2. Teaching and training of medical students. 


Qualities of a Doctor for Delivery of Health Care 


The excellent description of the qualities of a physician that 
should be common to all physicians has been provided in the 
well-known GPEP Panel Report (1984) of Association of 
American Medical Colleges. The Panel affirms that, 


All physicians, regardless of speciality, require a common 
foundation of knowledge, skills, values and attitudes . . . . 
We believe that every physician should be caring, 
compassionate, and dedicated to patients in keeping them 
well and to helping them when they are ill. Each should be 
committed to work, to teaming, to rationality, to science, 
and to serving to greater society. Ethical sensitivity and 
moral integrity, combined with equanimity, humility and 
self-knowledge, are quintessential qualities of all 
physicians. The ability to weigh possibilities and to devise 
a plan of action responsive to the personal needs of each 


patient is vital. Although every physician may not possess 
these ideal attributes in full measure, each physician is 
obligated to strive to attain and maintain these attributes. 


The qualities mentioned above for the American doctors 
are equally true for our own doctors and therefore, for 
achieving these qualities, the curriculum of the training 
programme of our medical students must reflect the provisions 
of adequate programme package for developing such 
attributes in a doctor. 


Qualities of a Doctor as a Medical Teacher 


It is an axiomatic truth that the quality of teaching shall be 
reflected also in the quality of patient care. However, it is 
distressing to note that teaching abilities and attributes 
consonant to the art and science of teaching are not taken as 
one of the selection process either for fresh appointment or 
promotion of a doctor in Medical Colleges. 

Teaching is a highly complex skilled job. To teach effectively, 
a teacher must possess or acquire adequate knowledge about 
the science of teaching referred as Medical Pedagogy, because 
teaching is no longer considered as an innate gift, but a science 
in its own right which has become sufficiently matured. 
Therefore, a training in Medical Pedagogy must be taken by 
medical teachers who are to assume the heavy responsibility 
of teaching, whose main purpose is how to help students 
learn more relevant materials more effectively. In the absence 
of such scientific training in Medical Pedagogy, some times a 
very good doctor may fail miserably as a medical teacher, or a 
very good medical scientist does not automatically become a 
good teacher. The fact that a doctor is well versed in his subject, 
does not mean that he is capable of teaching it. 

Teaching skills, in short, are a set of behavioural acts 
performed by the teachers to make learning of students more 
effective. The lists of such skills are now available and the 
medical teachers must use them so as to enhance the students’ 
learning process. The method for training the teachers in these 
pedagogic skills is through a simple technique known as 
‘Microteaching’. By practising through microteaching 
technique, the teachers definitely improve the style of teaching 
and make it more lively, as well as ensure students’ motivation 
to learning, and avert class dropouts. The other qualities that 
medical teachers should exhibit, are the ability to participate 
in educational planning, implementation and assessment. He/ 
she should possess expertise on the application of various 
teaching methodologies, evaluation system as well as 
balanced use of audio-visual aids at the right domains of 
learning and at right time as well as in right situation so that 
students’ ability to acquire knowledge, skills and right attitudes 
are greatly enhanced. By and large, training of medical teachers 
in Educational Science and Technology through NTTCs, 
provides the opportunity and skill for acquiring the essential 
qualities of a medical teacher. It is very encouraging to note 


that MCI has made it mandatory for teachers to undergo 
training in educational science and technology with special 
reference to medical pedagogy, and for this purpose, 
establishment of Medical Education Unit in each medical 
college has been made mandatory. 

In essence, the teacher should have the qualities of: 
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knowledge acquisition and knowledge transfer 
competence 

compassion 

motivation 

communication skills 

non-jealousy. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION—AYURVEDA SYSTEM 


K.D. Sharma 


INTRODUCTION 


Ayurveda the Science of Life, is undoubtedly world’s oldest 
system of treatment. It laid stress on positive health, a blending 
of physical, mental, social, moral and spiritual welfare. 
Ayurveda not only cures the disease but also gives views 
regarding promotion, prolongation and maintenance of a 
happy and healthy life. In this connection, Ayurveda has 
prescribed certain daily routine principles namely; the 
dinacharya (daily routine), ritucharya (seasonal routine) and 
sadvritta (ethical routine). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Vedas are the most ancient repository of human knowledge. 
All the subjects of science and arts therefore have their original 
source in Vedas. An analysis of the materials in Vedas reveals 
that all the four Vedas, viz., Rig Veda, Yajurveda, Samaveda 
and Atharvaveda are replete with reference to various aspects 
of medicine. Charaka, Sushruta and Kashyapa consider 
Ayurveda as upaveda of Atharvaveda while Brahma vaivarta 
purana considers Ayurveda to be the fifth Veda. 

Lord Brahma is the original propounder of Ayurveda. From 
him, the knowledge passed to Daksa Prajapati. From Daksa 
Prajapati, it passed to the Aswini Kumaras who taught it to 
Indra. Indra transmitted the knowledge to his disciple 
Bharadwaja. 

In the school of physicians, Punarvasu Atrey, the disciple 
of sage Bharadwaja was a very prominent figure. He 
established a school and arranged seminars. He had six 
disciples. The work of one of them, Agnivesha, has come 
down to us as Charaka Samhita after so many revisions. It 
mainly deals with Kayachikitsa. It also deals with physiology, 
aetiology, prognosis, pathology, treatment objectives, 
influence of environmental factors, medicines, appliances and 
procedures, sequence of medication. 

Another disciple of Bhardwaja Kashyapa specialised in 
paediatrics and wrote Kashyapa Samhita. Dhanwantari 
founded the school of surgery, and his disciple Sushruta 
compiled Sushruta Samhita which is the classical text of 
surgery. It also deals with pathology, fundamental postulates, 
anatomy, embryology, toxicology and a section of specialised 
knowledge. 

Vagbhata-I wrote Ashtanga Samgraha and Ashtanga 
Hridaya was written by Vagbhata-II. These treatises are 


compilations of Charaka Samhita and Sushruta Samhita 
along with other available knowledge of Ayurveda. 

During medieval period Rasa Shastra came into being. 
Nagarjuna is considered the father of Rasa Shastra. Mercury 
and many other metals, gems and animal products were used 
as drugs. 

Apart from these works numerous other medical lexicons 
and commentaries are available in Ayurveda. 

Ayurveda consists of eight main branches which have 
parallels in modern system of medicine. The growth of these 
eight specialties gave Ayurveda another name of Astanga 
Ayurveda. In the last 50 years of development in the teaching 
and training, it has developed into following sixteen specialties: 


pà 


. Ayurveda Siddhanta (fundamental principles of 
Ayurveda) 

Ayurveda Samhita (classical texts) 

Rachna Sharira (Anatomy) 

- Kriya Sharira (Physiology) 

Dravya Guna Vigyan (Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology) 

Rasa Shastra (Alchemy) 

Bhaishajya Kalpana (Pharmaceuticals) 
Kaumar Bhritya (Paediatrics) 

Prasuti Tantra (Obstetrics and Gynecology) 

10. Swastha Vrita (Social and Preventive Medicine) 
11. Kaya Chikitsa (Internal Medicine) 

12. Roga Nidan (Pathology) 

13. Shalya Tantra (Surgery) 

14. Shalakya Tantra (Eye and ENT) 

15. Mano-roga (Psychiatry) 

16. Panchakarma (Purificatory procedures) 
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EDUCATION IN AYURVEDA 


The teaching tradition in Ayurveda had started along with its 
origin. After that Ayurveda went on prospering. During 
Buddhist period Universities of Takshashila and Nalanda 
became the centres of learning in Ayurveda. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth century a great revival 
movement of Ayurveda began. In 1827, a Government Colle ge 
was opened at Calcutta for education in Ayurveda. Thereafter, 
a large number of colleges were opened throughout the 
country. The government of India had set up a Postgraduate 
Centre in Ayurveda at Jamnagar in 1955; another Postgraduate 


Institute was established at Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi in 1963. A National Institute of Ayurveda was 
established at Jaipur in 1976 by the government of India. It is 
an apex institute of Ayurvedic learning and a model of 
Ayurvedic education and research in the country. 

Ayurveda is being taught in many countries like West 
Germany, Japan, Australia, Nepal and Sri Lanka these days. 
The World Health Organisation has recognised Ayurveda as 
a traditional system of medicine. 

The education and training facilities in Ayurveda are 
presently being monitored by the Central Council of Indian 
Medicine (CCIM), which is, statutory body set up by an act of 
Parliament known as Indian Medicine Central Council 
(IMCC) Act, 1970. According to CCIM there are about 194 
colleges of Ayurveda all over India, up to 2000 including 
government colleges as well as private, and government aided 
colleges. Among which 51 colleges have postgraduation 
facilities. The total government Ayurvedic colleges are 52 in 
India, the total private and government aided colleges of 
Ayurveda are 142. Statewise distribution of colleges is shown 
in Table 1. 


Research in Ayurveda 


Systematic research in Ayurveda under the patronage of 
Government of India started in 1969 with the establishment of 
Central Council for Research in Indian Medicine and 
Homeopathy (CCRIMH). In the year 1978, CCRIMH was split 
into separate Councils. Central Council for Research in 
Ayurveda and Siddha (CCRAS) is an autonomous organisation 
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Table 1 


State Government College ` Private College Total 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Chennai 

Delhi 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu Tawi 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 
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under Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, Government of 
India, it is engaged in developing independent and 
dimensional research into various fundamental and applied 
aspects of Ayurveda and Siddha. 

Now in India, numerous private research centres have come 
up. Today the means and the ways used either in respect of 
practice of Ayurveda or teaching in the colleges or research in 
the laboratories have changed in comparison to the ancient 
period. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION—HOMOEOPATHY SYSTEM 


Lalit Verma 


BIRTH OF HOMOEOPATHY 


Homoeopathic system of medicine was founded by Dr 
Christian Samuel Fredrick Hahnemann who himself was an 
allopathic doctor. He completed his medical studies at the 
University of Erlanger in Franconia and during his practice, 
he shifted to Leipzig and there while translating Cullen’s 
Materia Medica from English, he came across the literature 
on plant namely Cinchona (Peruvian Bark) in respect of the 
efficacy in controlling malaria fever. He conducted trials of 
the drug—proving of Cinchona Bark upon himself and noted 
that Cinchona Bark produced malaria-fever-like chill and other 
related symptoms. Encouraged by this, Hahnemann initiated 
a series of such trials with different drugs on himself. In the 
year 1796, Hahnemann gave definition of the Simile Principle 
(Similia Similibus Curentur) in an essay entitled ‘Essay on a 
New Principle for Ascertaining the Curative Powers of Drugs 
and Some Examinations of the Previous Principles’, in 
Hufeland’s Journal, thus, giving birth to homoeopathy. 


GROWTH OF HOMOEOPATHY IN INDIA 


The history of homoeopathy in India is linked with the name 
of Dr Honigberger, a French man who was attached to the 
Court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He arrived at Lahore in 1829- 
30 and was later invited to treat Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
Punjab who was seriously ill from paralysis of vocal cord with 
swelling of feet, and local physicians were unable to help the 
king to improve his health. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
Successfully treated by Dr Honigberger with homoeopathic 
medicine. Later on, Dr Honigberger went to Calcutta and started 
practice there, where he was well known as ‘Cholera Doctor’. 

Homoeopathy was introduced as a therapeutic system in 
India during the lifetime of Dr Hahnemann, the Father of 
Homoeopathy, when a German physician and geologist came 
to India round about 1810 for geological investigations and 
remained for sometime in Bengal where he used to distribute 
homoeopathic medicine to the people. 

Dr Mahendra Lal Sircar was the first qualified physician in 
India who was inspired by the favour of lay-homoeopath Babu 
Rajen Datta, who himself practised homoeopathy and treated 
successfully many patients, some of whom were distinguished 
men of the time such as Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Raja Radha Kant Deb Bahadur. Later Dr Mahendra Lal Sircar 
was instrumental in Spreading the prestige and fame of 


homoeopathy far and wide in India. Ultimately more and more 
people started taking homoeopathic treatment for various 
diseases, 

Bengal was the first Province to constitute a Homoeopathic 
State Faculty in 1943 through the concerted efforts of the 
then MLA, late Mohd. Ghias-ud-idin. 

However, after a great efforts by the various members of 
Parliament from the time of formation of National Government 
(in February 1948) till March 1973, the Homoeopathic Central 
Council Bill as recommended by Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was passed by both the Houses of Parliament and was given 
assent to by the President of India on 17 December 1973. In 
the said Bill following were included: 


++ a few States have constituted State Boards or Councils 
either by legislation or by executive orders for the purpose 
of registration of practitioners in Homoeopathy as well as 
recognition of medical qualifications in Homoeopathy. 
There is, however, no Central Legislation for the regulation 
of Practice or for minimum standards of training and 
conduct of examination in the system of Medicine on all 
India basis. A statutory Central Council on the lines of the 
Medical Council of India of the modern system of medicine 
is a pre-requisite for the proper growth of development of 
Homoeopathy. 

The main functions of the Central Council of 
Homoeopathy would be to evolve uniform standards of 
education in homoeopathy and the registration of 
practitioners of homoeopathy. The registration of 
practitioners with the Central Register of Homoeopathy 
will ensure that medicine is not practised by those who are 
not qualified in this system, and those who practise, 
observe a code of ethics in the profession, 

The bill is extended to achieve these objectives. (Gazette 
of India, 1-12-1971, Pt. 11, S. 2 Ext. p. 837): 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN HOMOEOPATHY 


Before Constitution of Central Council of Homoeopathy, 
different States had different courses of homoeopathy with 
varying nomenclature and most of them were affiliated to State 
Council and a very few under the Universities and still a few 
awarding the qualifications themselves, Leading among such 
states were West Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Kerala, Delhi, etc. 


Central Council of Homoeopathy was constituted by the 
central government for the first time (by nomination) in August 
1974 and held its first meeting in December 1974. The Central 
Council has taken expeditious steps towards putting the 
education in homoeopathy on a proper footing with uniformity. 
It introduced, with the previous sanction of the central 
Government, the following on 11 May 1983 namely: 


1. Homoeopathy (Diploma Course) DHMS Regulations, 
1983 for DHMS Diploma Course. 

2. Homoeopathy (Degree Course) BHMS Regulations, 
1983 for BHMS Degree Course. 

3. Homoeopathy (Graded Degree Course) BHMS 
Regulations, 1983. 


DHMS diploma course has been of four years duration 
including six months compulsory internship after passing the 


final diploma examination. The diploma course regulations ` 


were amended in February 1999 and fresh admissions in DHMS 
Diploma Course were stopped. 

BHMS degree course is of five and a half years duration 
including compulsory internship of one year after passing the 
final year degree examination. 

The admission qualification for BHMS degree course is 
intermediate science (10+2) with physics, chemistry and 
biology or equivalent (same had been the eligibility 
qualification for DHMS diploma course). 

The Central Council has prescribed BHMS graded degree 
course too of two years duration including compulsory 
internship of six months for the benefit of holders of four 
years diploma course. 

The Central Council has laid down minimum standards and 
norms specifying that every college shall provide minimum 
requirements, norm and standards in terms of teaching as well 
as hospital staff, equipment, accommodation and other 
facilities for imparting proper teaching and training to the 
medical students of homoeopathy. 

There are about 174 Homoeopathic Medical Colleges in 
the Country and about 42 Universities (including 3 Deemed 
Universities) have affiliated such colleges for conduct of 
courses in homoeopathy. 


Towards Postgraduate Education 


The Central Council has prescribed MD (Hom.) course through 
its Homoeopathy (Postgraduate Degree Course) MD (Hom.) 
Regulations, 1989, with the previous sanction of central 
government initially postgraduate courses were available in 
three specialty subjects namely Materia Medica, 
Homoeopathic Philosophy and Repertory. By amendments 
to these Regulations in November 2001, four new specialty 
subjects have been made available in MD (Hom.) courses, 
namely Pharmacy, Practice of Medicine, Paediatrics and 
Psychiatry. MD (Hom.) course is of three years duration 
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including one year of house-job. Presently about 24 PG 
centres have been allowed to run MD (Hom.) courses under 
different universities. 


Evaluation of the Standards of Education 


The Central Council periodically sends Inspectors or Visitors 
as per the provisions of Homoeopathy Central Council 
(Inspectors and Visitors) Regulations, 1982 to assess whether 
the concerned colleges meet the minimum standards laid down 
for conducting the said courses, and, inspection of 
examinations is done too from time to time to assess the 
standard thereof. 


Recognised Medical Qualifications in Homoeopathy 


Under the provisions of Homoeopathy Central Council Act, 
1973 a medical qualification if awarded inside the country and 
included in the Second Schedule is a recognised qualification. 
A medical qualification in homoeopathy awarded outside India 
and included in Third Schedule is also a recognised 
qualification. 


PRESENT SET-UP OF CENTRAL COUNCIL 


In 1974 for the first time central government constituted the 
Central Council of Homoeopathy by nominations. Thereafter 
in 1990 the Council has elected and nominated members as 
per provisions of Homoeopathy Central Council Act, 1973. 
Thereafter the process of constitution of Central Council is 
continuing as per said Act, from time to time. The members of 
the Central Council elect among themselves the President and 
Vice-President. 


Trends 


Sir Almroth Wright, the foremost high-priest of Vaccine 
Therapy is quoted to have once said. ‘It is Homoeopathy, I 
know it, but I have found it out for myself.’ Hahnemann’s 
teachings have acted and are still acting as ferment in Medical 
Science, disintegrating, dissolving, remoulding and recons- 
tructing the traditional ideas and methods. Homoeopathic 
system of medicine being effective and economical has got 
the vide acceptance among the general masses. More and 
more sick people getting no relief from other medicinal system 
what to speak of cure, are reverting to homoeopathic 
practitioners with full faith and hope. Such wide acceptance is 
encouraging the private societies, trusts and managements 
for venturing into the field of providing medical education in 
homoeopathy as well as providing health care to general 
masses by opening of Homoeopathic Medical Colleges and 
Hospitals/Dispensaries The Government agencies whether at 
the centre or in states are also extending support to strengthen 
the Homoeopathic Institutions in view of increasing 
demand but a lot is required to be done yet. 
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ENQUIRIES IF ANY 


Anyone seeking admission in degree course or in Postgraduate 
Degree Course in Homoeopathy may make an inquiry from 
Central Council of Homoeopathy, No. 61-65, Institutional Area, 


Opp. D Block, Janakpuri, New Delhi 110 058 for information 
regarding the status of the institution concerned or for seekin g 
any other clarification regarding the course, examination and 
even regarding registration of practitioners, etc. Information 
is also available on website: www.cchindia.com 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION—SIDDHA SYSTEM 


K.D. Sharma 


INTRODUCTION 


The numerous afflictions of the body and mind of man must 
have had their origin right from the time of his advent on 
earth. Mankind must have suffered afflictions of body and 
mind almost from the time of its origin. Naturally a number of 
methods must have been evolved for alleviation of the 
diseases. A systematised medical branch of knowledge, 
originated in Tamil Nadu, seems to have been fostered and 
developed by seers and sages of ancient times which grew 
with the advancement of Dravidian civilisation. This system 
of medicine came to be known as the Siddha system since 
Siddhars, who achieved supernatural powers through Yoga 
practice were largely responsible for the growth of this medical 
knowledge. 


HISTORY 


A number of theories claiming the most ancient evolution of 
different cultures such as Lemurian, Mediterranean and 
Dravidian have been propounded. One school of thought is 
that the Dravidian civilisation is the most ancient, distinct and 
well developed one. As a system of medicine, Siddha medicine 
had been catering to the needs of Dravidian society on the 
ground that a well developed society must have foolproof 
medical facility. In the absence of relevant source materials, it 
is difficult to pinpoint the period during which this science 
originated. Around 2000 sc during the Sangam period, there 
were references about the existence of this system of medicine. 


LITERATURE 


This system of medicine has been practised from ancient times. 
Dissemination of knowledge was done from Asan to 
Manakkan (teacher to student), i.e., Gurukula System of 
Education. Later, this knowledge was transcribed on the cudjan 
leaves (specially prepared leaflets of palm tree) while the Asan 
(Master) orally narrating the science, and Manakkan (disciple) 
writing it on the cudjan leaves in poetic form in Tamil. 

Only in the eighteenth century, the Siddha literatures were 
printed and published in the form of books, from the available 
cudjan leaf manuscripts. Translations of these texts in other 
languages were done during the last decade. 

The word ‘Siddha’ is derived from Siddhi. It means an 


object to be attained or perfection or heavenly bliss. Siddha 
refers to the eight great supernatural powers which are 
enumerated as Anima, Mahima, Lahima, etc. Those powers 
are called Attama Siddhi, persons endowed with Attama 
Siddhi were known as Siddhars. Siddhi is attained through 
various means such as by birth, chemical means through 
meditations, etc., according to the previous karmas. In 
Dawson’s classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, these 
Siddhars are described in the class of semi-divine 
beings of great purity and holiness, dwelling in the regions of 
the sky, or between the earth and the sky. Because of 
their super-natural powers they were misunderstood as 
ghosts. According to classics there were 18 Siddhars. 
They are Agasthiyar, Azugani, Agappayan, Bogar, Idikodar, 
Konganavar, Kalangi, Kutambai, Karurar, Nandi, Punmakkisar, 
Pulsasthiyar, Poonikannar, Pulippani, Pambattai, Sattainathar, 
Theraiyar, Thirumular. 

It is believed that the Siddha (System of) Medicine directly 
originated from Lord Siva and passed on to Parvathi (Sakthi) 
from Parvathi to Nandi, and from Nandi to all other Siddhars. 
Agasthiyar is considered to be the Guru of all Siddhars. His 
works in medicine and Survey are still considered to be unique. 
He was honoured not merely as an eminent physician but an 
outstanding philosopher. He had his way in north India also 
where he was reverently called ‘Maharishi’. His work deals 
with Medicine, Yogama, Kalpam, Muppu, Alchemy and also 
Magic. 


EDUCATION 


The Siddha system of medicine flourished in ancient India 
particularly in south India like contemporary Ayurvedic, and 
Unani System of medicines in North. During the vicissitude, 
of history, the system suffered but it is a fact that it was 
cherished by the rural people of Tamil-speaking areas. Early 
attempts for reviving the Indian systems of medicine, although 
achieved only a small measure of success, however, found an 
echo in Usman Committee report of 1923. Therefore the 
Government of Tamil Nadu (then Government of Madras) in 
the following year established a school of Indian Medicine of 
Madras. Captain G. Srinivasamurthi was the first principal of 
School of Indian Medicine. All the three Indian systems of 
medicines, i.e., Siddha, Ayurveda and Unani were taught to 
the students following the curriculum and syllabus of 
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Therefore, a person considered to be haying a mental 
disorder, he should have symptoms severe enough in terms 
of either intensity or duration which bother him or others as 
well as disturb his daily routines, 


FEATURES OF MENTAL DISORDERS 
1, Disturbances in Bodily Functions 


(a) Sleep 


Patient finds it difficult to get sleep. Or he may get sleep but 
wakes up in the middle of the night and fails to get sleep 
again. He may have disturbed sleep throughout the night, or 
he may not sleep at all. Any of these types of sleep 
disturbances can be present. 


(c) Appetite and Food Intake 


Patient may not have appetite and eat less or, although he has 
appetite he may not relish what he eats. He may lose weight 
too, Others have to force him to eat. 


(c) Bowel and Bladder Movements 


Patient passes urine more frequently than before. He may have 
loose motions or get constipated. Some patients soil their 
clothes. 


(d) Sexual Desire and Activity 


Patient may lose interest in sex. He may become impotent. He/ 
she may have different types of sexual inadequacies. 


2. Changes in Mental Function 
(a) Behaviour 


Patient behaves peculiarly, in a bizarre way. His behaviour 
irritates his family members and others or puts them into very 
awkward situations. His behaviour at times can be dangerous 
to himself or to others. He may be overactive, restless, and 
wander aimlessly. 

In contrast to this, he may become very dull, show no 
activity and sit or lie down for hours or days refusing to move 
even to attend to his bodily needs. He can move the different 
parts of his body in a funny way and become a source of 
concern to others, 


(c) Talk 


Patient either talks excessively and unnecessarily or he talks 
very little or stays mute. His talk becomes irrelevant and non- 
understandable. He expresses peculiar and wrong beliefs which 
others do not share. For example, patient can say that 


somebody is pumping poisonous gas into his eyes; thousands 
of worms are crawling under his skin or every food article 
served to him is mixed with poison. 


(c) Emotions (Feelings) 


Patient may report unpleasant feelings like anxiety, fear, 
irritability, anger, sadness, He may also complain that he cannot 
feel or enjoy like others. Others may report that he exhibits 
excessive emotions of happiness, sadness, fear or anger with 
trivial reasons or without any reason and, inappropriately. 
There may not be any correlation between what he says and 
what he expresses. He may not express any emotion and remain 
like a statue. He may frequently change his emotions, suddenly 
laugh and next moment may cry. 


(e) Perception 


Patient may have disturbances in understanding various 
stimuli reaching him through his five senses. He may 
misinterpret them. He may hear the footsteps of people and 
may say that his enemies are approaching him to kill him. He 
may see the wall hanging and say that a devil is sitting there 
to pounce on him. This is illusion. A mentally ill person may 
see things which do not exist or not seen by others. Similarly 
he may hear voices from nowhere. He may report good or bad 
smell when there is none in the environment, This is 
hallucination, Patient perceives them as real and reacts to them. 
For example, he may start running in response to a threatening 
visual hallucination, He may start arguing and abusing in 
response to auditory hallucinations. This is often the cause 
of so called ‘non-understandable and bizarre behaviour’ of 
the patient. 


(e) Memory 


Patient may lose his memory and start forgetting things. He 
may not remember the transactions made and people he met 
earlier. He may not recollect the names of his children, where 
his brothers and sisters live, etc. He may lose his way in a 


(f) Intelligence and Judgment 


In some mental disorders, intelligence and the ability to take 
decisions deteriorate. Patient loses his reasoning skills and 
abilities. He makes mistakes in his routine work. He is not able 
to do simple arithmetic calculations. 


(g) Level of Consciousness 


In some patients, due to brain damage, there can be changes 
in the level of consciousness. Patient fails to identify his 
relatives. He can be disoriented to time and place. He may be 
confused. He may be in semi conscious or unconscious state. 


3, Changes in Individual and Social Activities 


Individual 


Patient neglects his bodily needs and personal hygiene, He 
does not bother even when things cause him pain and 
discomfort, He spoils the clothes and bed. 


Social 


He behaves strangely with his family members, friends, 
colleagues and others, He may insult them, abuse and assault 
them. He may behave in an inappropriate manner in social 
situation and embarrass others. He may behave rudely and 
others get annoyed with him or make fun of him. 

Sometimes, a few psychotic patients may become 
aggressive, destructive and violent either with provocation 
(by others) or without provocation, Seeing or having an 
experience with one such patient, people wrongly think that 
every mentally ill is potentially dangerous to others and show 
fear and hostility towards him which is not necessary, 


4. Subjective Complaints 


Persons who suffer from different types of minor mental 
disorders have many subjective complaints about their health 
and functioning. They are; 


(a) Aches and pains in various parts of the body like head, 
neck, chest, back, limbs, etc, 

(b) Weakness, fatigue and exhaustion 

(c) Fainting attacks 

(d) Abnormal sensations like burning, pulling, numbness 
in different parts of the body 

(ec) Abnormal and involuntary movements of the body 


parts 

(f) Decreased efficiency or inability to work 

(g) Vague, ill-defined feelings of discomfort in chest, 
abdomen 

(h) Difficulty in breathing 

G) Paresis or paralysis of limbs, etc. 

@) Decreased appetite, disturbed sleep and sexual 
problems 


These symptoms generally are not due to any known 
organic disease or defect. Patients can have all the above 
features in any combination and permutation. 

TYPES OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


According to International Classification of Disorders (ICD)- 
10, mental disorders are classified in the following manner: 
1. Organic mental disorders which include delirium and 
dementias. 
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2 Psychotic disorders which include: 
(a) Schizophrenia 
(b) Acute/reactive psychosis 
3, Mood disorders which include: 
(a) Mania 
(b) Endogenous/psychotic depressive disorder 
(c) Manic-depressive psychosis (Bipolar Affective 
Disorder) 


4, Stress related neurotic or somatoform disorders which 
include: 


(a) Anxiety, panic and phobic disorders 

(b) Reactive depression and dysthymia (long drawn 
depression) 

(c) Hysterical conversion/Dissociative disorders 


(a) Enuresis (bed 
(b) Attention Deficit and Hyperkinetic Disorders 
(ADHD) 
(c) Conduct disorders (lying, stealing, anti-social 
behaviour) 
(d) Autism 
(e) Specific learning deficits 
7. Mental retardation 
8 Specific problems like: 
(a) Headache (chronic/recurrent) 
(b) Sexual dysfunctions 


CAUSES OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


There are many factors either in the individual or in the 
environment which operate in different combinations and make 
the individual to manifest the disorder. In a given case it is 
very difficult to workout the exact contribution of each factor. 
These factors can be divided into biological, psychological 
and social factors. One should note that the treatment 
interventions are also planned in all these areas. 


1. Biological Factors 


(a) Hereditary Factors 


In some cases, there can be more than one person in the family 
suffering from a similar disorder or related disorders. The twin 
studies and adoption studies have shown that genetic factors 
have some role to play in disorders like schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive disorder or alcohol and substance abuse. It is 
reported that the vulnerability to develop these disorders is 
genetically transmitted and manifestation of the disorder 
depends on individual and environmental factors. 
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It is important to note that in most cases, mental disorders 
need not be hereditary. 


(b) Changes in the Brain 


Changes in the biochemical activities in the neurons of the 
brain are reported to be closely associated with psychotic 
and mood disorders and are believed to be the cause of clinical 
symptoms. The drugs used to treat these conditions seem to 
alter these biochemical activities and are able to control the 
symptoms. The neurotransmitters like dopamine, serotonin, 
GABA are involved in these disorders. 

Damage to the structure of the brain leads to organic mental 
disorders like delirium and dementias. The common causes of 
damage to the brain are: 


Intra Cranial (Within the Skull) 


Infections (bacteria, virus), injuries, clot or obstruction in the 
blood vessels, bleeding, tumors, etc. 
Degenerative disorders in which nerve cells keep dying 


Extra Cranial (Outside the Skull) 


(a) Intoxicants like alcohol, opium, etc. 

(b) Therapeutic drugs like antihypertensives, steroids, 
INH, insulin, sedatives, etc. 

(c) Toxic substances like carbon monoxide, heavy metals 

(d) Endocrine, hypo and hyper secretions of thyroid, 
parathyroid, adrenal, pituitary glands 

(e) Diseases of liver, kidney, lung, heart 

(f) Deficiency of vitamin B1, B6, B12 

(g) Electrolyte (sodium, potassium) imbalances 

(h) Systematic infections with high fever and sepsis 

(i) Post-operative states 


2. Psychological Factors 


Unpleasant childhood experiences, absence of one or both 


the parents, severe internal conflicts and frustrations, wrong 
attitudes and beliefs, unhealthy lifestyle, heavy losses and 
negative life events like death, separation, accidents; defective 
or inadequate coping skills of the individual may contribute 
to the onset or continuation of a mental disorder. For example, 


@ A person who is under stress or depression taking to 
alcohol to relax is at a high risk of becoming dependent 
on alcohol. 

@ A person who sets very high standards for himself 
and wants to achieve those goals in a short period, 
moves from one highly demanding situation to the 
other and remains always in tension, is more prone to 
develop stress-related neurotic or somatoform 
disorders. 


@ Unexpected loss of money/status may lead a person 
to suicidal act. 


3. Social Factors 


The immediate social environment is home. Disturbed inter- 
personal relationships, lack of love, warmth and trust among 
the family members, highly hostile and critical parents or 
spouse, lack of emotional support from others, increase the 
severity of stress. It is a fact that delinquent children, 
individuals who use alcohol and other substances, individuals 
with criminal behaviour come from broken homes. 

The social factors like poverty, unemployment, injustice, 
insecurity, severe competitions for both basic and other needs, 
lack of opportunities, disorganisation, deteriorating and 
confusing moral and ethical values, overcrowded living 
environment—all contribute to the onset or perpetration of 
mental disorders. 

It is found that chronicity of a mental disorder is more in 
such hostile and fragmented societies. With good social 
Support system, mentally ill persons recover to join the 
mainstream of life. Disability is less. 


[ Damage and disease of the brain | 


Unhappy family 


Hereditary factors 


Defective Neuro- 
transmitters 


Unhappy childhood 
experiences 


Severe conflicts, 
frustrations, 
dissatisfaction 


Social problems like 
unemployment, injustice, 
disorganisation, 

discrimination 


Various stress factors 


Treatment of Mental Disorders 


We have noted that mental disorders are of various types. 
They are of short duration or of longer duration. But they are 
treatable. The treatments available are effective. 

The different types of treatments available in India are: 


1. Medicines: These are most suitable for the treatment 

of severe mental disorders. 
Right choice of the medicine, adequate dose, regular 
consumption ensure good recovery. These medicines 
have to be taken under doctor’s supervision. They are 
generally safe. 

2. Electro-convulsive Therapy (ECT): It is another 
method of treatment for selected severe mental 
disorders. When used in selected cases of depression 
or schizophrenia it is safe and cost effective. 

3. Psychotherapy: Large number of persons suffer from 
stress related neurotic disorders like depression, 
anxiety and psychosomatic symptoms. Such persons 
can be helped by simple methods like listening to their 
difficulties, talking to the family members to get their 
support to the person making changes in the living 
environment to bring greater harmony in their life. 

4. Rehabilitation: Persons with long standing illnesses 
cannot be completely cured and continue to live with 
disability. Such persons benefit by simple measures 
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like involving them in house keeping, training them to 

do simple jobs. With love and encouragement they 

become useful members of the society. 
Indian Institutions working in this Area 
There are 40 government mental hospitals and more than 25 
private mental hospitals in the country. The oldest mental 
hospital is in Chennai and the last mental hospital was 
established in New Delhi in 1966. There are total 21,000 beds. 
Majority of these hospitals which were started as custodial 
care centres, now are being converted to modern psychiatric 
institutions with more outpatient services and rehabilitation 
services. Because of historical reasons, mental hospitals carry 
stigma and people hesitate to seek help from such institutions. 
Psychiatric departments working in medical college hospitals, 
big consultation hospitals, district level general hospitals are 
becoming popular. Indian Medical Council has made it 
mandatory for the medical colleges to have department of 
psychiatry for both teaching and treatment facilities. 
Private practitioners in the field of mental health have 
established themselves in state capitals and even in district 
centres. People are preferring them for psychiatric consultation. 
At present it is estimated that there are more than 3000 
psychiatrists and about 600 clinical psychologists working in 
the country. 

The list of mental hospitals and psychiatric institutions is 

given in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Mental Hospitals and Psychiatric Departments in India 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Government Hospital for mental care, Hyderabad and Vishakapatnam 
ASSAM AND OTHER NE STATES 

Mental Hospital, Tejpur 

BIHAR 

Mental Hospital, Ranchi 

Central Institute of Psychiatry, Ranchi 

DELHI 

Institute of Human Behaviour and Allied Sciences (HBAS) 
GOA 

Institute of Psychiatry and Human Behaviour, Panaji 


GUJARAT 
Mental Hospitals at Shaibagh, Jamnagar, Bhuj and Vadodara 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

Psychiatric Diseases Hospital, Srinagar 

KARNATAKA 

National Institute of Mental Health and Neuro Sciences, Bangalore 
Institute of Mental Health, Dharwad 

KERALA 

Government Mental Hospital, Calicut, Trichur and Trivandrrum 


MADHYA PRADESH 

Mental Hospital, Gwalior and Indore 
MAHARASHTRA 

Mental Hospital, Yervada Pune, Ratnagiri, Thane and Nagpur 
NAGALAND 

Mental Hospital, Kohima 

ORISSA 

Mental Health Institute, Cuttack 

PUNJAB 

Mental Hospital, Amritsar 

RAJASTHAN 

Psychiatric Hospital, Jaipur Mental Hospital, Jodhpur 
TAMIL NADU 

Institute of Mental Health, Kilpauk, Chennai 
UTTAR PRADESH 

Mental Hospital, Agra, Bareilly and Varanasi 
WEST BENGAL 

Hospital for Mental Diseases, Kolkotta 
Lubini Park Mental Hospital, Kolkotta 
Mental Hospital, Hoogly 

Mental Hospital, Murshidabad 

Bangia Unmad Ashram, Kolkotta 

Sarkarpole Mental Hospital, Paraganas 


Psychiatric Department is present in all Medical colleges and state level consultation hospitals 
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National Institute of Mental Health and Neurosciences, 
Bangalore popularly called as NIMHANS is the apex 
institution in the country in the field of mental health. With 
600 beds and 23 faculty members, it is the biggest training and 
research centre in the country. 


Ongoing Research in India 


Major psychiatric institutions and Medical college departments 
are actively involved in research in the field of mental health. 
More than 40 epidemiological studies are conducted in 
different parts of the country, It is estimated that one percent 
of the population suffers from severe mental disorders and 
ten to fifteen per cent suffer from minor mental disorders. 
‘Twenty per cent of the patients who seek medical help in 
primary health care centres or any general hospitals or private 
clinics, actually suffer from psychiatric disorders, Women more 
than men, urban people compared to rural people, adolescent 
and old age people, people of lower sections of the society 
and marginalised people (who live in jails, orphanages, 
destitute homes) suffer from mental disorders. The various 
psycho, social, cultural and economic factors, lifestyles are 
being looked into to establish their relationship with the onset 
and continuation of mental disorders. The presence of various 
mental disorders (phenomenology) early identification 
methods, treatment, responses, course and outcome of 
both major and minor mental disorders are being studied. 
Good outcome in acute and reactive psychosis and 
schizophrenia is reported. Compared to the patients in western 
countries, nearly 70 per cent of schizophrenic patients are 
found to have good social adjustment. They are cared for by 
their own families. 

Community based studies and programmes have revealed 
that majority of the Psychotic patients do not require 
hospitalisation. They are treated as outpatients and show 
quick response to medication. Thus National Mental Health 
Programme of India (1 982) recommends that mental health care 
services have to be integrated with general health care services. 
Treatment may be planned at the doorstep of the patients 


with the guidance of doctors and health workers. At present, 
in more than 20 states in the country, one district each has 
been chosen for implementation of mental health programme 
at the community level. 

Various drugs, as and when introduced in the treatment of 
mental disorders, are being examined for their cost- 
effectiveness in the Indian setup. 


Future Perspectives 


The world health report 2001 published by World Health 
Organisation (WHO) has given a slogan—‘Mental Health: 
New understanding, new hope’. Till recently, mental 
disorders were believed to be untreatable and a curse on the 
individuals and the society. Super natural factors, hereditary 
factors or unknown factors were reported to be the causative 
agents. But now mental disorders are proved to be the result 
of brain changes, psycho-social distress and environmental 
factors. They are not only treatable but also preventable. 
Ten life skills as suggested by WHO and tension free lifestyle 
can improve the coping skills of the individuals. These life 
skills are: 


1. Problem solving 2. Decision making 

3. Critical thinking 4. Creative thinking 

5. Effective communication 6. Good interpersonal relationship 
7. Empathy 8. Self-awareness 

9. Coping with emotions 10. Coping with stress 


Mental health care services are being made available in 
cities and district centres. Mental health manpower is slowly 
but steadily increasing. People are approaching mental health 
professionals for help. National Mental Health Programme, 
Mental Health Act, Persons with Disability Act are guiding 
administrators to organise better care for mentally ill and 
disabled. School and college mental health programmes, stress 
management programmes, Yoga, meditation, pranayama, music, 
various other art and creative activities are being practiced by 
people which certainly help to minimise their distress and help 
them to relax. 
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MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF 


Jayanthi Narayan 


Mental retardation, also known as intellectual disability, refers 
to limited intellectual functioning. This condition is 
characterised by significantly subaverage intellectual 
functioning (at least two standard deviations below the mean 
on a standardised intelligence test), deficits in adaptive 
behaviour and manifestation of the condition before the age 
of 18 years. Unlike other conditions like blindness or locomotor 
disabilities, mental retardation is not a visible disability. 
This leads to ignorance and misconceptions among people in 
the community. Parents are generally puzzled as the child seems 
‘normal’ with vision, hearing and limbs intact, yet behaviour 
is not age-appropriate. This makes the task of the professionals 
doubly challenging, as they have to first educate the parents 
about the identification and then plan for training the child. 


DEFINITION OF MENTAL RETARDATION 


The most popularly used definition of mental retardation is 
that of American Association of Mental Retardation (AAMR). 
The definitions have undergone changes through the centuries 
based on the perception of the condition during that period. 
As the trends change, the definition is bound to be reframed. 
The current definition of AAMR (1992) focuses on the adaptive 
behaviour of the mentally retarded person from the ecological 
perspective. It refers mental retardation to substantial 
limitations in present functioning. Mental retardation is 
characterised by significantly sub-average intellectual 
functioning, existing concurrently with related limitations in 
two or more of the following applicable adaptive skill areas: 
self-care, home living, social skills, community use, self-direction, 
health and safety, functional academics, leisure and work. Mental 
retardation manifests before age 18 (AAMR, 1992). 

As seen here, it clearly lists the adaptive behaviours. It 
also cautions that the following assumptions are to be kept in 
mind while using the definition. 


1. Valid assessment considers cultural and linguistic 
diversity, as well as differences in communication and 
behavioural factors. 

2. The existence of limitations in adaptive skills occurs 
within the context of community environments typical 
of the individual’s age peers and is, indexed to the 
person’s individual needs for supports. 


3. Specific adaptive limitations often coexist with 
strengths in other adaptive skills or other personal 
capabilities. 

4. With appropriate supports over a sustained period, 
the life functioning of the person with mental 
retardation will generally improve. 


Another widely accepted definition is that of Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual (DSM-IV, 1990) which is generally the 
reference for medical practitioners, and is very similar to the 
definition by AAMR. 

According to DSM-IV, mental retardation is defined as 
significantly sub-average general intellectual functioning that 
is accompanied by significant limitations in adaptive 
functioning, in at least two of the following skill areas; 
communication, self-care, home living, social/interpersonal 


- skills, use of community resources, self-direction, functional 


academic skills, work, leisure, health, and safety, with an onset 
before age 18 years. 

General intellectual functioning is defined by the 
Intelligence Quotient (IQ) obtained by assessment with one 
or more of the standardised, individually administered 
intelligence tests, (e.g. Wechsler’s Intelligence Test, 
Standford-Binet Test). Significantly, sub-average intellectual 
functioning is defined as an IQ of 70 or below. Impairments in 
adaptive functioning, rather than a low IQ are usually the 
present symptoms in individuals with mental retardation. 
Adaptive functioning refers to how effectively individuals 
cope with common life demands and how well they meet the 
standards of personal independence expected of someone in 
their particular age group, socio cultural background, and 
community setting. 

In India, the legal definition as quoted in Persons with 
Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, Protection of Rights, and 
full Participation Act) 1995 states: Mental Retardation means 
a ‘condition of arrested or incomplete development of mind of 
a person which is specially characterised by subnormality of 
intelligence’ (PD Act, 1995). 

While the three components of (a) intellectual functioning, 
(b) adaptive behaviour and (c) age of manifestation, remain as 
main features of the definition since early years, the focus has 
been undergoing changes. 
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HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE 


Centuries ago, persons with mental retardation were 
considered subhuman. On many occasions, they were killed 
at birth by drowning or they were abandoned in the woods. 
The birth of such a child was considered a bad omen to the 
community and was got rid of, in some manner. It is 
documented that they were also used as objects of 
entertainment in king’s courts. Some of the old scriptures like 
Patanjali in India, have evidence that persons with mental 
retardation existed in early centuries. 

As years passed by, ‘the right to live’ received recognition 
and importance. However, mentally retarded were still 
considered as a menace to the Society requiring segregation 
from the community and requiring close custodial supervision. 
Thus came up the institutional care. The persons with mental 
retardation were segregated from family and community and 
put in institutions for 24 hour total care. 

In later years, pity and charity on them developed. Their 
basic needs were fulfilled and they were expected to live on 
charity. These were predominantly the developments in 
western countries. 

In India, historically, mentally retarded persons were part 
of the society, which continues even today. The families take 
the major responsibility of these persons in our country. 

Efforts towards training mentally retarded children and 
setting up schools for them emerged in the 1900s. Initially, 
hospitals for mentally ill persons looked after mentally retarded 
persons. Special schools exclusively for people with mental 
retardation were established in 1929 (Narayan 1996). 


PREVALENCE 


While precise incidence and prevalence figures are available 
in developed countries, even for various clinical categories of 
mental retardation such as Down’s syndrome, 
Phenylketonuria, Tuberous Sclerosis and so on, no exact 
figures are available on Indian population. Because of the 
inconspicuous nature of the condition and lack of perception 
of the condition by the families, lack of Tegistry and paucity of 
funds, even sample surveys have not been able to project 
exact figures. From the available prevalence studies conducted 
in various parts of India with mental illness as the focus, the 
prevalence rate is found to be ranging from 0.7 to 22.5 per 
thousand (Prabhu et., al., 1985). Changes in operational 
definition of the condition can bring about dramatic shifts in 
the prevalence figures (Blatt 1987). However, the accepted 
prevalence rate is 2 per cent for all severity levels of mental 
retardation in India. 

CAUSES AND PREVENTION 

Causes can be Preconceptional or prenatal, natal or post natal. 


With certain precautions, occurrence of mental retardation 
can be prevented to a large extent. 


The preconceptional causes include hereditary, age of 
pregnancy (teen pregnancy or over 35 years), history of 
infertility or number of abortions. These can be prevented by 
receiving medical advice before conceiving, if there is a risk 
factor as mentioned above. 

The prenatal causes include maternal infection during 
pregnancy, chromosomal abnormality, metabolic disorders, 
threatened or attempted abortion, accidents or illnesses during 
pregnancy. Regular medical attention during pregnancy is 
imperative to prevent occurrence of childhood disabilities. 

During delivery, prematurity, difficult labour, delayed birth 
cry (lack of oxygen to the brain) are some of the causes that 
may lead to mental retardation. Attendance during delivery 
by trained persons can prevent occurrence of mental 
retardation. 

The postnatal causes include infection to the child, 
illnesses, accidents leading to head injury. Timely 
immunisation, early detection and intervention can arrest 
further damage to the child. 


ASSOCIATED CONDITIONS 


In many instances mental retardation does not occur alone. 
There may be associated additional disabilities or medical 
problems. Physical disability is the most common one in the 
form of spasticity in limbs, and in severe cases the contractures 
and deformities in one or more joints. Such children tend to be 
those with cerebral palsy and mental retardation. Prevalence 
of hearing impairment ranges from 5-30 percent while visual 
impairment ranges from 2.7 per cent to 10 per cent, depending 
on the sample and level of retardation (Hogg and Sebba 1986). 
Children with more than one disability are grouped under dual 
or multiple disabilities, Generally additional impairments are 
present in those with severe and profound mental retardation 
because of extensive brain damage. 

Programming for such children has to take into 
consideration the management of the additional disabilities. 
In training persons with profoundly disabling condition, the 
role of biobehavioural states is being examined for more 
effective intervention (Guess et al. 1991). Autism is found to 
be another associated condition among mentally retarded 
persons. About 70 per cent of autistic individuals are 
considered to be retarded. 


ASSESSMENT AND CLASSIFICATION 


As noted earlier in the definition, significantly subaverage 
intellectual functioning is an essential characteristic to call a 
person as mentally retarded. The level of intellectual 
functioning was traditionally determined by standardised 
intelligence tests and persons with IQ below 70 were 
considered as mentally retarded. However, the current trend 
is a drift from totally relying on IQ to considering adaptive 


behaviour of the child including his own strengths and 
weaknesses. Subsequently, the competencies needed for 
living independently, in the environment to which he belongs, 
are identified. Based on both of these details, training 
programmes are planned, so that he can function to the best 
of his abilities in his environment. In other words, criterion 
based assessment and programme planning are gaining 
importance and, IQ based assessment and classification are 
becoming out of focus. Two of the major reasons for this 
change in trend are, the movement towards ‘normalisation’ of 
the disabled internationally, and the lack of reliability of IQ 
scores. There are court cases in the West challenging the 
constitutionality of using IQ tests for the placement of children 
and appropriateness of labeling children (Bramlingier and 
Guskin, 1987). 

As the IQ based assessment procedures are questionable, 
the classification based on such assessment also is currently 
being questioned. Traditionally the mentally retarded 
individuals are classified solely based on IQ, 70-90 being 
borderline, 51-70 mildly retarded, 36-50 moderately retarded, 
20-35 severely retarded and below 20 IQ profoundly retarded. 
The classroom groupings were based on IQ in the first half of 
the twentieth century. Currently, falling in line with delabelling 
and normalisation movement, the disabled persons are not 
classified and grouped with stigmatising labels of mild, 
moderate and severe retardation or in parallel terminology in 
the old educational classification— educable, trainable and 
custodial. The current groupings for educational purposes 
are based on functional level of the child in line with regular 
school groups, namely, pre-primary, primary, secondary, pre- 
vocational and vocational levels. 

For classifying mentally retarded individuals, medical model 
and social system models are prominent. While in medical 
model, the most important characteristic is the focus on the 
pathology, in social system model the classification depends 
on the discrepancy between the observed behaviour of the 
individual and the norms expected by the larger society in 
which he lives (Reschly, 1987). The classification of mental 
retardation (Grossman, 1983) is confusing as both social 
system and medical model are prominent, depending on the 
level of severity. Mildly retarded individuals are best 
understood from the perspective of social system, while 
moderate, severe and profoundly retarded ones tend to have 
disability of medical model (Reschly, 1987). Many professionals 
have expressed the urge to reform the classification system to 
suit the current trends (Polloway and Smith 1983). Renaming 
the Journal of Mental Deficiency Research of the Royal Society 
for Mentally Deficient Children as Journal of Intellectual 
Disability Research, from January 1992 is one of the moves 
towards keeping in line with this trend. 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


As noted earlier, one of the steps in secondary prevention is 
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early intervention. ‘Early’ can mean any time from birth to the 
earliest time the problem is identified. Even in the developed 
countries the concept of early intervention is relatively new 
and the services inadequate. Some of the major reasons are 
high administrative costs and personnel with little expertise 
(Hart, 1989). Further, unless a child is visibly disabled or 
presents stigmata, retardation is difficult to identify in a new 
born child. For instance, convulsions are found in many new 
borns but it cannot be predicted as to which of these children 
would develop epilepsy. Similarly, many premature children 
grow up to be normal. There are instances where children 
‘catch up’ after having mild developmental lag. In fact these 
are the reasons why such children up to the age of three 
years, are rather called as ‘high risk’ children and are not labeled 
hastily as mentally retarded. Because of the above reasons, 
research could not be conducted systematically. While un- 
intervened control group researches with these children are 
unethical, the rate of growth of these children is not uniform 
and hence prediction of growth and development is difficult. 
All these factors contribute to leaving the professionals with 
many unanswered questions. Recent research on preterm 
infants using behavioural evaluation with APIB (Assessment 
of Preterm Infant’s Behaviour) and neurophysiological 
evaluation with BEAM studies (Brain Electrical Activity 
Mapping), showed that they are different from those born ‘at 
term’ and these differences persist to at least five years of age 
(Duffy and Als, 1988). The environment of the ‘preterm’ infants 
during the critical periods has to be carefully structured to 
avoid over-stimulation which has adverse effects (Duffy and 
Als 1988). 

The intervention service pattern for infants and young 
children follows a predominantly medical model. This is not 
surprising as the parent would tend to approach the doctor 
first when the child has a problem. After initial screening, 
detailed assessment of the child would be made and the training 
programme offered. The service team would comprise two or 
three of the professionals namely, paediatrician, physio- 
occupational therapist, special educator, speech pathologist, 
social worker and a psychologist. Though largely hospital- 
based, to reach the rural homes of such children, the trend in 
developing countries is training of health workers who would 
visit the families and follow up the cases. 


PROGRAMMING FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED ADULTS 


Post-school programme or management of the adult/adolescent 
mentally retarded individuals is another area receiving 
professional attention since 1980s. As described by Council 
of Exceptional Children (1978), career education is the totality 
of experiences through which one learns to live a meaningful, 
satisfying work life. The traditional approaches included 
training mentally retarded persons in candle making, weaving, 
book binding and chalk making as an extension of special 
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school activities. The current practice in vocational training 
emphasises placement of a mentally retarded adult in open 
employment, sheltered employment or supported employment. 
Review of literature on vocational adjustment of mildly 
retarded adults emphasise community adaptation (Edgarton 
et al., 1976; Wolfensberger, 1972). Based on the level of 
retardation, family resources and community needs, a retarded 
person can be gainfully employed. Self-supported employment 
for instance is suitable for those, especially females where the 
parent or caretaker is competent in preparing preserved food 
such as pickles and papad, while sheltered employment is 
suitable if parents collectively arrange for contract jobs in 
semi-skilled repetitive style jobs such as assembly and 
packaging which can be done by mentally retarded persons. 
Open employment is suited for mildly retarded ones where the 
job involves routine repetitive tasks such as that of office 
boys, lift operators and helpers in the shops. The present 
trend in placement of mentally retarded individuals has taken 
a turn in this direction to consider the above three avenues. 
However, it is imperative that they are taught the necessary 
generic skills regarding time, money, travel, routine and 
discipline before placement on specific work skills. 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 


When we say that every child has a right to education, we aim 
at ‘zero reject’. That is, no child should be deprived of 
education appropriate to him, irrespective of his being disabled 
or non-disabled. 

Special schools are the largest in number, for persons with 
mental retardation in the country. This leads to segregated 
education. The students have least opportunity for even social 
integration with non-retarded peers. However, special schools 
provide for individualised attention which is less likely in 
regular schools. Many a time, parents show a preference for 
special school admission to their child for this reason. 

One way of introducing integration in special schools is 
by encouraging non-disabled children to come into special 
schools under National Service Corps (NSC) or Socially Useful 
and Productive Work (SUPW) schemes and interact with 
mentally retarded children. A smart teacher will build in her 
curriculum such activities that take children out into 
community, to shops, post offices, restaurants, involvement 
of bus travel and so on, thus creating opportunities for 
integration. 

Special classes in regular schools are few in our country, 
probably because the regular education is under Department 
of Education while special education is with Department of 
Welfare. Therefore, perhaps integrated activities/funding are 
not planned. However, there are a few schools where academic 
integration of retarded children occurs to the extent possible 
and, at other times non-academic and social integration is 
planned. By this, non-retarded children understand and accept 
children with retardation. Those with mental retardation learn 


to cope with the demands posed by non-retarded persons. 

Resource rooms are more suited to children with mild mental 
retardation and borderline intelligence but not yet established 
adequately in our country. Resource rooms focus on support 
to learning academics. 

In regular education some children with mental retardation 
attempt up to primary level education, when unable to cope, 
they either drop out or join special schools. The abstraction 
in academic learning increases as the grade level increases, A 
retarded child cannot learn abstraction beyond certain basic 
concepts, and thus such a child becomes a misfit in class. 
Though sometimes the system of automatic promotion sends 
the child upto upper primary level, he drops out at a point 
when he cannot cope any more. Such an exercise is truly a 
waste of time and effort. Instead, effort should be geared 
towards vocationalisation of education as envisaged in NPE 
(1986). Some children may benefit from the National Open 
School (NOS) systems. 

We can teach children with severe or profound mental 
retardation or those who do not have educational facilities 
with home based training programmes or Internet where parents 
are trained to train their child at home. 

The type and level of integrated education for mentally 
retarded children will depend on the level of their retardation 
and consequently, level of functioning. It implies that there 
cannot be one static IED setting for mentally retarded children. 
It has to be a continuum and should be accepted as such. 
Considering the disability and viability even in large classes 
and limited resources in general schools in developing 
countries, appropriate methodologies and modalities are being 
developed (Baine, 1991). It is feasible to provide educational 
services to a good number of mentally retarded children in 
general schools. The feasibility objective has to be achieved, 
if education for all mentally retarded children is to be made a 
reality under equal education opportunity provision. 


ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT OF 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


The current trend in today’s lifestyle is use of technology. 
Talking of equal opportunities, persons with mental retardation 
cannot be denied access. They should be trained to the extent 
possible to use computers and other technologically advanced 
gadgets. Computer Assisted Instruction has several types of 
instructional programmes namely, drill and practice, tutorial, 
educational games, demonstration, simulation, problem 
solving and discovery learning. For disabled persons, there 
are also numerous add-on facilities and peripherals are available 
in the market to supplement for the disability. It is in the 
hands of the teacher to select suitable teaching materials after 
thoroughly analysing the child’s current level of functioning 
and instructional needs, 

Software development for children in the country has been 
taken up by a number of agencies. However, specific 


programmes for persons with mental retardation were not done 
until 1993. The belief that persons with mental retardation 
cannot benefit from Computer Assisted Instruction (CAT) was 
disproved by the initial efforts taken by NIMH in 1993 where 
two softwares were developed in functional literacy and 
numerical skills. Currently, NIMH has developed about 10 
softwares exclusively for persons with mental retardation. 
Efforts are being made by various organisations in optimum 
use of technology for persons with mental retardation. Internet 
and web enabling of various programmes makes it further 
easier to access information for use by persons with mental 
retardation. 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Historically, persons with mental retardation were only looked 
after to meet the needs of food, clothing and shelter in asylums 
meant for persons with mental illness. Most of the special 
schools were started by parents. Untrained but committed 
persons taught in the schools using trial and error methods. 
The first teacher training institute in special education in India 
was established in 1951 at Bombay, the second one started in 
Madras in 1971, both leading to Diploma in Special Education. 
A number of short term courses ranging from one-week to 
one-year duration were offered by a number of organisations. 
In 1985, NIMH initiated the course, Diploma in Mental 
Retardation, in various parts of the country. The curriculum 
was standardised by RCI and currently, about fifty centres all 
over the country are conducting, Diploma in Special Education 
in the country. 

Gradually BEd and MEd courses in Special Education were 
initiated by a few universities. Yet, considering the need, the 
teacher training programmes are inadequate. 

Apart from educators, there is a need for medical, 
psychological and therapeutic support for persons with mental 
retardation. This demands a team of experts to work with the 
clients. To deteam and make it more economically viable, a 
bachelor degree course in mental retardation was started by 
NIMH. Here, the trainees are trained to manage a person with 
mental retardation and therapeutic intervention. 

Mentally retarded adults require programming for vocational 
training, employment and adult living skills. To cater to this 
population, a Diploma Course in Vocational Training and 
Employment, has been started in two centres in the country. 

In addition, a few universities offer a comprehensive 
Bachelor and Masters Degree in Rehabilitation Sciences 
covering all disabilities, Rehabilitation Psychology is another 
course preparing professionals to work with persons with 
mental retardation. 

All the long term programmes are standardised by 
Rehabilitation Council of India which was established as a 
statutory body by Government of India enhancing human 
resource development in the country. A number of short term 
programmes to update and refresh the professionals are 
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periodically organised by NIMH, RCI and some NGOs. To 
train personnel at grassroot level and Community Based 
Rehabilitation (CBR) and early intervention in Anganwadi and 
Balwadis, need-based programmes are organised in various 
parts of the country. Exclusive long term programmes in early 
intervention or early childhood special education, and CBR 
are the need of the day and are likely to be initiated in the near 
future. 

Master trainer’s training programmes at bachelor’s and 
master’s levels are limited in the country. Intensive efforts 
towards human resource development in this area is the need 
of the hour. 


LEGISLATION 


The facilities for persons with mental retardation have 
increased remarkably after independence. When the 
constitution was framed, Article 41 and Article 45 emphasised 
equality and rights of persons with disabilities. The major 
turning points occurred with the National Policy on Education, 
1986, including a section on education of the disabled persons. 
The Rehabilitation Council Act (1992) was a major milestone 
towards regulating human resource development. The move 
from charity to right in terms of quality of life of persons with 
disabilities was realized with the passing of the Act ‘Persons 
with Disabilities (Equal opportunities, Protection of rights and 
Full participation) Act, 1995’. With the implementation of 
this Act, the governments had the responsibility of providing 
equal rights to persons with disabilities and exclusive 
commissionerates are being set up in each of the states for 
this purpose. The Act covers people with blindness, low vision, 
leprosy cured, hearing impairment, locomotor disorders, mental 
retardation and mental illness. However, the major question 
in the minds of the parents of certain groups of disabled 
persons who continue to have a percentage of dependence 
all through their lives—‘What will happen to our child after 
us?’—remained unanswered. To answer the question the 
National Trust for welfare of persons with Autism, Cerebral 
Palsy, Mental Retardation and Multiple Disability Act was 
passed in 1999 with the objective to empower the persons 
with disabilities and strengthen their families to provide support 
to persons with disabilities. 


SCHEMES, BENEFITS, CONCESSIONS 


In addition to the major acts, Government of India has a number 
of schemes such as NHFDC, ADIP, NPRPD and District: 
Disability Rehabilitation Centre, to reach out as support to 
people with disabilities in the country. The governments at 
centre and state level provide a number of benefits and 
concessions to enable the disabled people to travel, to get 
education and employment, aids and appliances, therapies, 
training and ultimately independent living skills. Science and 
Technology Project in Mission Mode under the Ministry of 
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Social Justice and Empowerment has come up in a big way to 
support innovations for welfare of people with disabilities. 
State and central governments encourage disabled persons 
as well as voluntary organisations working for disabled 
persons, by giving them awards and incentives. A number of 
programmes for prevention and early detection and involving 
community based rehabilitation, vocational training and 
employment and integrated education with ultimate aim of 
‘inclusion’ are being carried out in our country. 

The major milestones during the period 1984-99 include: 
(i) establishment of NIMH by Ministry of Welfare in 1984; (ii) 
National Policy on Education (1986) to Include Disabilities; 
(iii) Rehabilitation Council of India Act, 1992; (iv) Persons 
with Disability (Equal Opportunities, Protection of Rights and 
Full Participation) Act, 1995; and (v) National Trust for Welfare 
of Persons with Autism, Cerebral Palsy, Mental Retardation 
and Multiple Disability Act, 1999. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Individualised Educational Programming (IEP) has been the 
practice for decades, for education of children with mental 
retardation. As each person with mental retardation is different 
in terms of current level of functioning, a common curriculum 
for a group of students is not found feasible. Functional 
assessment of each student followed by delineation of IEP 
therefore is the right choice, leading towards appropriate 
education, Functional assessment can be done through 
teacher made tests or through using already developed tests. 
The popular ones used in India by teachers for functional 
assessment include Madras Developmental Programming 
System (MDPS) and Functional Assessment Checklist for 
Programming (NIMH-FACP). The other ones include, 
portage guide to early education (Indian Adaptation) and 
BASIC-MR. 

The recent trend in educational programming for mentally 
retarded persons is ecology-based assessment and activity- 
based IEPs. As such, in the AAMR definition of 1992, every 
child should be assessed with the view to identify 
competencies required for independent functioning in his or 
her environment. This would lead to curriculum planning for 
independent living skills in that region. In early years, 
curriculum used to be developed in terms of motor, self-help, 
social, cognitive, language and social skill areas for each child. 
Activity based IEP refers to selection of specific tasks for 
training, cutting across skill areas. For instance ‘self feeding’ 
is an activity which cuts across skill areas of self-help, fine 
motor, social and language skills. If the task is taken as an 
activity while planning, teaching and evaluation becomes easy. 
A special teacher finds it easier to monitor progress and plan 
further suitably. Behaviour modification techniques are 
generally incorporated in the teaching activities as many a 
time problem behaviours get corrected with the suitable 


constructive activities introduced. Non-aversive techniques 
in behaviour modification and gentle teaching are the current 
developments in these areas. 

Cocurricular activities including sports, leisure and 
recreational activities have gained importance and focus in 
recent years. International and National level programmes 
such as Special Olympics and Very Special Arts are proof for 
this development. Special Olympic movement for persons with 
mental retardation which was started in US was founded in 
India in 1988. The Olympic games are modified and adapted 
to suit the persons with mental retardation and has specific 
coaching camps and training programmes at district, state and 
national levels. Very Special Arts (VSA) originated in USA to 
promote talents of disabled persons and was established in 
India in 1984. All disabled persons are encouraged to exhibit 
their talents through this forum. 


RESEARCH IN MENTAL RETARDATION 


Research in the field of mental retardation, specifically in the 
special educational aspects of the mentally retarded 
individuals, is in its infancy. Historically, mental retardation 
was considered as a medical problem, followed by 
psychological and sociological considerations. Education of 
the mentally retarded children has gained importance in recent 
years with special education gaining recognition as a separate 
field, essential for the education and placement of the mentally 
retarded children. 

Traver (1978) while discussing about the types of research 
in special education observes that much of the applied and 
basic experimental research conducted in special education 
has been of bivariate type. Included in this category are 
comparative research studies, in which the performance of 
one group of mentally retarded children is compared to that of 
a normal control group in order to investigate the differences 
in some specific aspects of psychological processing. Bivariate 
designs have also been used frequently to investigate the 
efficacy of methodological approaches and placement, such 
as, to compare the achievement of children exposed to perceptual 
motor training to that of children receiving no such training and 
to compare the social and academic behaviour of children in 
special classes to those of children in regular classes. 

Multivariate designs such as factor analysis, multiple 
regression, and discriminant analysis were not widely used 
till the advent of the computer. In recent years such designs 
have been used to investigate a number of problems of 
particular interest to special educators. This design is used to 
delineate combinations of variables which predict academic 
success or failure. Such designs have contributed to the 
advancement in early identification of high risk children. Factor 
analysis has been used to investigate the validity of tests 
designed to assess specific strengths and weaknesses and to 
detect clusters of behaviour which are descriptive of certain 
groups. 


The research methods that have particular relevance to 
special education have been developed by behavioural 
psychologists and educators in the past three decades. As 
Kauffman (1975) points, development of procedures for direct, 
continuous and precise measurement of behaviour is possible 
by behaviour modification techniques. Though these methods 
are mostly single case designs, rather than group designs, 
they are frequently used for behaviour analysis in applied 
settings. On the whole there is increased awareness on the 
part of special educators of the value of research, but much 
more attention is needed to improve the quality and quantity 
of research in the field. Research in the field should attempt to 
reduce error factors associated with lack of random sampling, 
peer matching of subjects, inappropriate or invalid test 
instruments, unclear curricula as well as poorly stated 
objectives for the intervention procedures. 

In India research and development in the area of disability 
rehabilitation has gained focus in recent years. Most of the 
research studies are restricted to institutional nature. The 
master level programmes in education (MEd, MPhil) or PhD, 
in education or psychology have seen a few topics selected 
for study in mental retardation. Yet studies with specific focus 
in special education, mental retardation and its psycho-social 
aspects are conspicuous by their absence. If the courses are 
offered at university level with research grants, the quality 
and quantity of studies in the area are bound to increase. 
National level organisations like the National Institute for the 
Mentally Handicapped have made significant progress in 
research in psychological, educational, medical, speech and 
language and early intervention areas. It also conducts 
research programmes in collaboration with UN agencies and 
other International agencies. 

A few significant studies in India in the area of mental 
retardation worth noting include: (i) mental retardation and 
learning and memory processes, (ii) peer modelling and peer 
tutoring, (iii) biomedical areas, (iv) language intervention, 
(v) curriculum and instruction, (vi) skill training and, 
(vii) behaviour modification. Some of the studies are at MEd, 
MPhil level, some at PhD, while some studies are through 
funded projects. 
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Research and development has to go a long way in our 
country if significant progress in the field of mental retardation 
is to be seen. 


VISION FOR THE FUTURE 


Independent India has seen significant progress in the field 
of mental retardation especially during the last two decades. 
The number of special schools has increased from 70 in 1970s 
to 1100 in the year 2000. Teacher training institutes have 
increased from 2 in 1970s to over 40 in the year 2000 and 
national level programmes and university programmes are 
initiated. Yet a lot more needs to be achieved considering the 
fact that about 2 per cent of the population is mentally retarded. 

The future programmes should focus on: (i) use of 
technology leading towards independent living among 
persons with mental retardation; (ii) creation of awareness 
among public through various print and non-print media using 
face to face and distance mode; (iii) increase the service 
facilities in the country to cover early intervention, special 
education and vocational training and adult living; 
(iv) generate human resources at all levels from grassroot level 
workers to research scholars, to meet the ecology based needs; 
(v) convergence among government departments to meet the 
needs of persons with mental retardation; (vi) more efforts 
towards creating awareness of rights and benefits for persons 
with mental retardation; (vii) all the districts in the country 
should have rehabilitation officers to guide/help disabled 
persons in every corner of the district; (viii) inclusive education 
being the trend of the day, special efforts towards inclusion of 
children with mental retardation should be planned with 
suitable curriculum, instruction and teacher preparation; 
(ix) constant efforts towards community awareness through 
media is the key towards integration of persons with mental 
retardation; (x) right from early years of a child with 
developmental delay, efforts towards family intervention, child 
focused training and rehabilitation efforts will help mentally 
retarded persons lead a dignified, quality life. 

To conclude, Piaget has said, ‘Do not teach the child— 
reach him!’ 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


S.N. Tripathi 


Johann Fredrick Herbart (1776-1841) and his followers made 
an attempt to base teaching methods on the current knowledge 
of psychology. This led to the well known ‘five formal 
Herbartion steps of teaching’. In the colleges of education 
these have continued to dominate the teaching methods and 
the student-teachers prepare lesson plans based on these 
five steps. As a result of new developments a few changes 
were introduced. One significant change was writing of the 
objectives of lesson plans in behavioural terms. The credit for 
this change goes to B.S. Bloom, who through his books and 
workshops, instilled the idea that evaluation needs to be based 
on expected behavioural changes. The learning experience 
should bring about a change in behaviour and the teacher, 
before teaching a lesson, should formulate what the students 
will be able to do if the lesson is successfully taught. Mager 
(1962) brought out a publication titled Preparing Instructional 
Objectives. It describes in detail how objectives should be 
written and provided numerous illustrations. The student- 
teachers learnt to write objectives in behavioural terms. The 
main purpose here was to see whether the expected behavioural 
changes did take place and, to judge the success of the lesson 
or a set of lessons in terms of these changes. Thus evaluation 
was to be based on the anticipated behavioural changes. In 
actual practice, the student-teachers hardly bothered to 
evaluate the behavioural changes, apart from gain in 
information that they had visualised. Thus the effort that went 
into stating the behavioural changes did not serve the real 
purpose that was visualised in framing them. Still, it was a 
development in the right direction. 

After writing the objectives, the next step was writing the 
‘introduction’. Student-teachers spent considerable time to 
find a suitable introduction. Some student-teachers somehow 
got the impression that ‘introduction’ should be such that it 
should lead to the main topic of the lesson and when this 
happened, the teacher could state it as the ‘aim of the lesson’ 
they were going to teach. They spent considerable time over 
it though there was hardly any educational gain from it. Hence, 
‘introduction’ was substituted by ‘entering behaviour’ when 
Robert Glaser (1962) presented the following four-stage basic 
teaching model. 


Instructional —» Entering —> Instructional —» Performance 
objective behaviour procedure assessment 
(for teaching 


content) 


Some colleges of education adopted the term ‘entering 
behaviour’ in place of introduction. As De Cecco (1970) writes, 
‘Entering bahaviour describes the behaviors that the student 
must have acquired before he can acquire particular terminal 
behavior. . .. When the foundation blocks are missing, future 
construction, if possible at all, is a very precarious affair’ (p. 
59). Terminal behaviour is where the instruction concludes. 
Entering behaviour gives a more precise description of what 
the students should know before the new material is presented 
to them. Thus its meaning is more specific than ‘introduction’ 
and as noted above, in some colleges of education the 
‘entering behaviour,’ or ‘entry level competence,’ came to be 
preferred in place of the subhead ‘introduction’. 

In regular teaching the teacher hardly ever prepares a lesson 
plan. As she has to teach a number of classes each day, it was 
considered to be too burdensome. It was assumed that the 
training period would provide the teacher with sufficient 
practice so that without preparing a lesson plan, she would 
follow the steps automatically. 


MICRO-TEACHING AND MINI-TEACHING 


Another important development in the field of teaching was 
micro-teaching. In the University of Stanford, Allen and Ryan 
played a prominent role in initiating micro-teaching. Allen 
published a book on micro-teaching in 1966, and it had an 
impact on teacher educators, not only in the USA, but also in 
other countries. In India the Government Central Pedagogical 
Institute at Allahabad was the first to introduce a project on 
micro-teaching to assess its impact on student teachers and 
school students. Supervisor’s report on the effectiveness of 
micro-teaching was favourable and it went to strengthen the 
case of introducing micro-teaching. 

The visit of Allen to different teacher training colleges in 
India during 1969-70, created great interest among teacher 
educators in micro-teaching. 

Later, this work was taken up at the Centre for Advanced 
Studies in Education (CASE) at Baroda, which in collaboration 
with NCERT and Department of Education, Indore University, 
took up four long range national projects during 1975-82. 
This helped in spreading the idea of micro-teaching to all the 
states of India. Gradually, micro-teaching found its legitimate 
place in the teacher-training programme. By mid-seventies it 
was accepted in most of the colleges of education as a 
component of teacher training. 
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Research studies that were undertaken in India and abroad 
showed that micro-teaching was effective in developing 
teaching competency. The Fourth Survey of Educational 
Research (Buch, 1991) reported 22 studies on micro-teaching. 
In the Fifth Survey of Research in Education (Buch, 2000), 
their number declined but still 11 studies were reported. The 
studies were included in the chapter titled Educational 
Technology. Some of the studies were based on selected 
skills which ranged from four to eight or more. The skills were 
taught to the experimental group while the control group was 
exposed to the traditional method. Several scales were 
designed for the assessment of teaching competency. These 
were the Indore Teaching Assessment Scale by Passi and 
Lalitha, and Baroda General Teaching Competence Scale 
(BGTCS). The latter was developed on the lines of Stanford 
Teaching Competence Appraisal Guide (STCAG). 

The number of micro-teaching skills is not fixed. Scholars 
who have worked on this topic, have given their own list of 
micro-teaching skills. These range from nine to twenty-one. 
NCERT, in collaboration with other institutions, developed an 
Indian version of micro-teaching. An important feature of this 
programme is that training is given in simulated conditions 
and student teachers enact the role of real pupils. The micro- 
teaching cycle is as follows: 


Teach 6 minutes 
Feedback 6 minutes 
Re-plan 12 minutes 
Re-teach 6 minutes 
Re-feedback 6 minutes 
Total time 36 minutes 


Das, Passi and Singh (1980), in a document published by 
NCERT, have given five skills to be developed in the following 
order: 


1. Probing questioning 

2. Stimulus variation 

3. Reinforcement 

4. Explanation 

5. Illustrating with example. 


In 1991, NCERT came forward with another document on 
secondary teacher education curriculum. In this document 
eight micro-teaching skills have been listed. 


1. Introducing a lesson 

2. Writing instructional objectives in behavioural terms 
3. Achieving closure 

4. Questioning 

5. Stimulus variation 

6. Explaining 

7. Demonstration 

8. B.B. writing. 


In actual practice, in most of the colleges five micro- 
teaching skills are being taught. The skills are taught one at a 
time. Now the question arises as to how these are to be 
integrated. One approach is to do nothing and hope that in 
due course of time the skills will themselves get integrated. 
This has been called vicarious integration. The other approach 
is to take some concrete steps to bring out integration. There 
are three main types of integration. One is diode, in which two 
skills are combined. Another is additive. Here we combine 
two skills and then add one more and practice with three skills, 
then add a fourth skill, and so on. The third is summative 
integration in which all the skills are added together and one 
tries to use all the skills during teaching. A number of studies 
were conducted on integration of skills. 

One such study, on a large scale, was undertaken by Das, 
R.C. et al., (1988 Buch, M.B., 2000). The study employed pre- 
test post-test parallel group design. The study was conducted 
on four colleges of education that compared various methods 
of integration with vicarious integration. The difference in 
mean gain score was found only in one college of education. 
The diode integration method revealed significant mean gain 
on general teaching competence. 

In addition to general micro-teaching skills, which cut across 
different subjects, there are subject specific skills. One such 
study is by Dwivedi, J (1988, Buch, M.B., 2000) who took up 
psychomotor skills in biology practicals. He undertook a study 
of three broad skills. These were (1) collecting, mounting, 
preserving, and dissection skills, (2) learning of manipulative 
and drawing skills, and (3) observation and information 
location skills. He experimented with one to four cycles and 
found that integrated approach with four cycles was better. 

Similarly, Pratap, D. (1982, Buch, M.B. 1991) undertook study 
of skills related to mathematics. Seven teaching skills specific 
to mathematics and one common skill were identified. These 
were: (1) problem solving ability, (2) formulating mathematical 
models, (3) handling mathematical instruments, 
(4) appreciation, (5) analysis, (6) application, and 
(7) performance of mathematical operations. The common skill 
that was included in the study was ‘using a blackboard’. Student- 
teachers trained through these skills attained a higher level of 
competence in teaching mathematics at the secondary level. 

Primary school teachers need micro-teaching skills as much 
as secondary teachers. Somehow, many primary training 
institutions did not pay much attention to micro-teaching. 
Researchers also ignored primary schools in their research 
studies. In the Fourth Survey of Research in Education, there 
is only one study on micro-teaching for primary teachers. It is 
by R. Takkar. The investigator selected four skills—fluency in 
questioning, reinforcement, illustration with example, and 
stimulus variation. Separate booklets and recorded cassettes 
were prepared for each skill and also for their integration. 
Another study on micro-teaching for primary teachers is by 
Gor, K.V. (1992, Buch, M.B., 2000). Gor also prepared separate 
booklets for each skill. The experimental group showed 
significant improvement. 


The introduction of micro-teaching in teacher training was 
an important step. It has not been implemented to the extent 
that was originally visualised and so the gains in the acquisition 
of teaching skills are only limited. Still, it is creditable that it 
has spread to most of the colleges of education. 

How much time should be given to the teaching of these 
skills? These are mostly complex skills. After the teacher 
educator has demonstrated the skill, the student-teachers form 
small groups to practise the skill in a simulated situation. 
Generally speaking, due to paucity of time, the number of 
teach-reteach cycle is limited to one only. Thus a student- 
teacher gets only two opportunities to practise each skill. After 
the first trial, he or she gets a feedback and in the second trial 
tries to improve it in the light of the feedback. Does this 
guarantee that the skill will be acquired? There are individual 
differences. Some student-teachers have a natural flair to 
pick up a skill and they learn it very quickly while others require 
more practice. Those who do not pick up the skill in the two 
trials are usually ignored. Now it is only during practice 
teaching that they may improve the skill, if proper attention is 
paid to it and the necessary guidance is given. It would be 
difficult, because during actual teaching the student-teacher’s 
attention is divided over many things including the way the 
students are interacting and is not confined just to a single 
skill. 

In athletic exercises, games, and performing arts, the skills 
are practised again and again to acquire mastery over them. 
An athlete or a musician can go on practising in his or her 
home. For teaching skills it is only blackboard writing that 
can be practised without the presence of the class. For other 
skills, a class is needed for practising them. The school 
students cannot be treated as guneapigs for practising skills. 
They must gain something out of the lesson taught to them. 
Thus, it will not be possible to have school students for 
practising micro-teaching skills. The other alternative is to 
practise these in a simulated situation with other student 
teachers who form the class. Here again, the classmates may 
not be always available, and may not remain interested if too 
many cycles are to be repeated to help a student teacher. So 
far as feedback is concerned, use of audiocassettes or, better 
still, video may be more effective, if these are combined with 
suggestions given by the supervisor and the peer group. 

One interesting study on micro-teaching is by Joshi, A.N. 
(1984, Buch, M.B. 1991). Joshi analysed 318 recorded micro- 
teaching lessons and tried to fix minimum performance criterion 
for each skill. Such material would be more effective in 
conveying to the student-teacher the level of the skill that 
should be attained. 

Another approach to developing teaching skill is mini- 
teaching. This, like micro-teaching, is also practised in a 
simulated situation. A teacher-trainee teaches a group of ten 
to fifteen trainees, a topic using a particular method of teaching. 
This is followed by feedback. By rotation all trainees get the 
opportunity to teach mini-lessons. 
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NCTE has recognised the importance of micro-teaching 
and has made a specific reference to it in documents pertaining 
to quality concerns in elementary teacher education and 
secondary teacher education ( Das, R.C. 1998, 1999). This 
would be helpful in ensuring adherence to micro-teaching by 
teacher training institutions. 


MODELS OF TEACHING 


In 1978, Marsha Weil and Joyce Bruce published three books. 
Information Processing Models of Teaching, Social Models 
of Teaching, and Personal Models of Teaching. These 
publications were followed in 1982, by a book titled Models of 
Teaching which included all the models of teaching that had 
been visualised by the authors. These books, particularly the 
last, made considerable impact on Indian educationists. 
Looking at the demand for the book an Eastern Economy 
Edition of the book was published. 

Psychologists and educationists had proposed a number 
of methods. The main contribution of Weil and Joyce was to 
organise each such method in a particular order so as to 
facilitate their implementation in the class. Each method has 
been described under six subheads. New terms have been 
used for these subheads which the reader may find a little 
confusing but what they imply is simple and clear-cut. The 
first is the ‘syntax’. This is the central component of the model 
and gives the different phases through which the model is to 
be taught. The phases may range from three, as in advance 
organiser model, to nine, as in role-playing model. Each model 
will require certain aids, technical facilities and teaching skills. 
These have been described under ‘support system’. The roles 
of the teacher and the students have been described under 
‘social system’. How to deal with the reactions of the students 
is discussed under ‘principles of reaction’. The results of the 
instruction are described under ‘nurturant effects’ and finally, 
there is ‘application’ under which applicability of the model 
for different classes and subjects is discussed. 

In 1984, Bruce Joyce came to India. He was attached to the 
department of teacher education in the NCERT. He organised 
several orientation programmes and training programmes, and 
trained a resource group of about a dozen teacher-educators. 
They, in turn, organised programmes on models of teaching in 
different colleges of education. 

In 1985, a large-scale study on two models of teaching— 
Inquiry Training Model and Concept Attainment Model— 
was undertaken by the NCERT in collaboration with 
Department of Education, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, 
Indore. In this study thirty colleges of education and 
university departments of education from different parts of 
India participated. A three-phase study was planned. 

The first phase was to provide training to teacher-educators 
followed by demonstration lessons and peer practice. 

The second phase was planned to provide training to 
student-teachers by the trained teacher-educators in their 
respective colleges and departments of education. 
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The third phase was implementation of the models in 
schools by the student teachers. The participants were also 
asked to conduct tests on the theoretical understanding of 
the models. Sixteen colleges participated in this programme 
and brought data of the tests, which was analysed in a 
workshop at Indore. This made the models better known and 
understood by Indian educators. A number of research studies 
on models were also undertaken. 

In the Fourth Survey of Research in Education, majority 
of researches was on microteaching. In the Fifth Survey their 
number declined and their place was taken by models of 
teaching. Out of 44 research studies reported in the Fifth 
Survey of Research in Education, nearly half are on models of 
teaching. Here again, the models chosen come mainly from 
information processing family. Largest number of studies are 
on concept attainment model. This is followed by advance 
organiser model and inquiry training model. There are few 
studies on Taba’s inductive thinking model. Some of the 
studies were done on training student-teachers in the use of 
the models and others were to study the impact of the use of 
model on the achievement of school students. 

There are three studies on development of values in which 
jurisprudential model has been used, and three studies on 
synectics. Two of the latter were on development of creativity 
in language. ‘ 

Some investigators have compared two or more models to 
judge, which is more effective. The gains should not be 
measured only in terms of achievement tests. Each model 
makes a unique contribution to the students’ thinking. The 
concept attainment model has its emphasis on reasoning, the 
advance organiser on understanding the broad principles of a 
topic and organisation of factual data around these principles, 
while the synectics model emphasises the use of analogies 
and imagination. These gains may be missed in the usual 
achievement tests. 

In the fifth edition of their book Models of Teaching (1996), 
Joyce and Weil have given a list of 9 most commonly used 
models. These are from the information processing family and 
social family and have been discussed in appendix. Under 
information processing family six out of seven have been 
included. These are (1) Advance Organiser, (2) Synectics, (3) 
Concept Attainment, (4) Inquiry Training, (5) Assists to 
Memory and (6) Inductive Thinking. Under the social family, 
three out of four models have been included. These are: a) 
Cooperative Learning Organisation, (2) Juisprudential Model, 
and (3) Role-Playing. 

Research studies have convincingly shown that models 
give superior results in terms of achievement scores by the 
students. Use of models will make them more active participants 
in the process of education. Since in models much of the 
initiative is passed on the students, these provide an 
opportunity to them to use their imagination and thinking. 
Looking to these gains, models should be introduced as 
regular part of teacher training. There are a large number of 


teacher-educators who themselves have never used a model 
of teaching. They may have read about it in theory but they 
have no experience of their practical use. There is need for 
instructional material that gives a number of practical examples 
of how a model is to be used in teaching a topic at the school 
level. Video cassettes of demonstration lessons, if prepared, 
would be very helpful. 

NCTE has made a specific reference to models of teaching 
in the document dealing with quality concerns of secondary 
teacher education (Das, R.C. 1998). There is no mention of 
models of teaching in a similar document on quality concerns 
of elementary teacher education. Some of the models of 
teaching are quite appropriate for the elementary stage and it 
would be better if the institutions preparing elementary 
teachers also take up a few selected models of teaching. 


NEED FOR VARIETY IN TEACHING METHODS 


Each subject has components that require a different approach 
to teaching. Take for example, mathematics. Broadly speaking, 
mathematics includes arithmetics, algebra, and geometry. A 
student-teacher who has offered mathematics as a teaching 
subject, should get an opportunity to teach all the three 
branches of mathematics under the supervision of a teacher- 
educator who himself is from the mathematics discipline. 
Similarly, in language the components are teaching of prose, 
poetry, composition, grammar, and methods for developing 
speaking and listening skills. In addition to these the student- 
teacher for secondary teaching should get the experience of 
teaching these at the middle as well as high school level. 

In history the teaching of architecture requires a different 
approach than the teaching of other topics. Here, as in teaching 
of poetry, the emphasis is on aesthetic appreciation. A 
description of the monument, its building plan and dimensions 
are useful but in themselves not sufficient. The students should 
be able to understand proportion, shape, carvings, colour, 
background and allied aspects to appreciate the aesthetic 
appeal of the monument The student-teacher has to 
understand how these are to be taught along with other topics 
like battles, administrative reforms, estimate of a ruler, and life ` 
of the common man during a historical period. 

Generally, the universities prescribe that the student- 
teachers should teach 40 lessons—20 in one subject and 20 in 
the other subject. It is quite possible that a student-teacher, 
teaching a language, may have taught the allotted quota of 
lessons but may not have taught a lesson on an important 
component of language teaching. It is also possible that the 
lesson was taught but was supervised by someone from some 
other discipline. Take for example, the teaching of poetry. There 
are fine nuances in the teaching of poetry and only a person 
who has studied these and has himself or herself taught poetry, 
could give the desired guidance. A teacher-educator 
specialising in geography or mathematics would not be very 
competent for guiding a student-teacher teaching poetry. In 


the absence of competent guidance the student-teacher may 
fail to learn the skill and make the desired progress. Preparing 
a lesson plan does help but only up to a certain extent. In 
athletics, sports and performing arts this does not happen. 
All the finer aspects of a skill are demonstrated and the learners 
are asked to practise them. Many teacher-educators do not 
demonstrate the skills about which they talk in theory. Pande 
and Khosla (1974) have made an interesting comment in a 
NCERT publication Student Teaching and Evaluation: ‘There 
is no denying the fact that teacher educators’ in India, 
generally, are out of touch with school work. Demonstrations 
are probably the only occasion when they do (school) class 
teaching. Hence, they would not, in all probability, be as effi- 
cient and skilful as the regular teacher could’ (1974, pp. 35-36). 

There are hard areas or spots as they have been called, in 
each subject. In lower primary in mathematics hard spots 
include fractions, percentage, decimals, unitary method. 
Special attention has to be given to the teaching of hard spots 
and new methods of presentation have to be developed. 

There is need to expose the student teacher to excellence 
in teaching. In Yehudi Menuhin’s school for the musically 
gifted, once a week, a visiting musician or a teacher from the 
school gives a concert. An effort is made to let the students 
see how some of the great artists perform. In the Film and 
Television Institute at Pune there is a good library of films 
directed by eminent directors. There is need to develop a 
similar library of video cassettes in which teaching of different 
topics may be demonstrated. 


CONCEPT MAPPING 


Another important development, particularly in the teaching 
of science has been concept mapping. Moreira, M.A. (1988), 
and Novak, J.D. (1990) and his team worked out the method of 
concept mapping. First of all, a broad concept, which functions 
as a key concept, is selected. To give a few examples, it could 
be force and acceleration, gravitation, mammals, and so on. 
This key concept is written at the top. It is followed by all the 
minor and major concepts that come under it and are arranged 
in a hierarchical order from more general concepts to more 
specific concepts. At the bottom are specific concepts. Lines 
are drawn to show their relationship. These lines are labelled 
to indicate the relationship between the concepts connected 
by them and the label may be some word or words or may be 
an equation. 

Students can draw their own concept maps and, it is 
recommended that this would be better than distributing the 
concept map drawn by the teacher. What the students draw, 
reflects the conceptual organisation in their own mind. This 
would be helpful to the teacher for understanding how the 
students are thinking. For preparing a concept map the 
students have to list all the related concepts on a piece of 
paper. Then they have to identify the most inclusive concept. 
This is to be written at the top. Under it less inclusive concepts 
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are to be noted in a hierarchical manner. The concepts are 
written in circles or ellipses. The connecting lines would show 
the relationship between the concepts. 

Raghavan, A (1991, Buch, M.B. 2000) has worked on 
concept mapping in learning physical science. The study 
was done on class IX students and it was found that concept 
mapping as a teaching-learning strategy had a significant effect 
on scholastic performance. Saxena, A.B. (1994) undertook a 
study on developing a strategy for conceptual change in 
physics for class IX students. Two schools were selected 
and in each school an experimental group and a control group 
were formed. Eight topics from physics were taken for teaching. 
At the end of each topic an important part of the activity was, 
drawing of concept maps by the students. This helped the 
students to look into the relationship between the different 
concepts and make learning more meaningful. The experimental 
group was able to show superior performance in the final test. 
Saxena found that students took time in learning how to draw 
aconceptual map and, most of them tended to limit themselves 
to only those concepts that were given in the textbook. 


COMPUTER BASED TEACHING 


Computers, which make use of CD-Roms, are being used for 
teaching and learning of subjects. These are very much like a 
movie with audio, video and text. Practical exercises, speeches, 
correct pronunciation can all be made available on CDs. Better 
and more detailed explanations can be provided. CD-Roms 
are interactive and therefore, offer following advantages over 
traditional methods. 


1. Allow a student to study at her/his own pace. 

2, Meet the requirements of all kinds of students with 
varying attention span and levels of understanding. 

3. A student has the choice of the levels of difficulty or 
complexity he wants to attempt. 


As of now, virtual classroom on the internet, if not a distant 
dream is certainly an imminent feature of the near future. But 
this is limited to professional courses, continuing education, 
and competitive examinations. Enrolled learners log their 
identity on the website and gain access to the programme. 
They view study material (text, audio, video), write and submit 
assignments, take periodic tests, send e-mail queries to experts, 
and take part in discussion forums. 

They can attend e-classes. These are exactly a simulation 
ofa regular classroom. Ona specified date and time all students 
of a batch come ona section of the website. Each is represented 
by his or her name on the screen. Whenever the subject expert 
presents anything (text, audio, video), it gets reflected on the 
screen just like class blackboard. Whenever a student wants 
to ask something he/she types it on the computer and it gets 
reflected on a part of the screen. The expert has the choice to 
respond to it. The entire proceedings of the e-class go on like 
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this. The advantages are that the students have access to 
high quality learning resources. 

Education stands on the threshold of a mega revolution. 
Today’s technology, if used, could bring advances that would 
improve education dramatically. It is believed that ordinary 
students will make massive gains and the restrains that hold 
back the bright students, would disappear. 


INCUBATION MODEL OF TEACHING 


To promote creative teaching, E. Paul Torrance developed the 
incubation model of teaching (1990). The teacher has to 
develop the creative thinking skills. Torrance has listed 17 of 
these skills. To name a few, these are: finding the problem, 
originality, abstracting (highlighting the essence), elaborating, 
keeping open (resistance to premature closure), combining 
and synthesising, fantasising, and so on. There are three 
stages in the model: 


1. Heightening anticipation or the warm-up stage. 
2. Deepening expectations. 
3. Keep it going. 


The first stage is the warm-up stage. There are two types 
of warm-ups—physical starters and mental starters. For small 
children physical starters are more effective though they can 
be used with adults also. Any kind of creative activity like 
creative movements, searching for hidden objects, recognition 
of objects blindfolded, mimicry can be physical starter. The 
mental starters could be the needs of the future, new avenues 
and careers that will open up in the coming years, and 
provocative questions. R 

The second stage is deepening expectations. For this stage, 
Torrance has suggested eight information processing 
strategies. Torrance has used figurative expressions to 
designate these strategies, like, ‘digging deeper’, ‘looking 
twice’, and so on. Torrance has also suggested fourteen 
learning activities for implementing the above. A few of these 
are ‘heightening awareness of problems and difficulties’, 
“deliberately and systematically elaborating on the information 
presented’, ‘presenting information as incomplete and having 
learners ask questions to fill gaps’, and so on. 

The third stage is called keep it going. The activities that 
have been started in the classroom should continue after the 
class is over. The student should consult other books, collect 
information from different sources, and should continue to 
think over the problem. Torrance has suggested five strategies 
for this stage. These are: 


1. Having a Ball. Having some fun, laughter, humour 
and fantasy. 

2. Singing in one’s own key. Giving a personal meaning 
to the information. 

3. Plugging in the Sun. Hard work. 


4. Building Sand Castles. Giving free rein to imagination. 
5. Shaking Hands With Tomorrow. Relating information 
to one’s projected career. 


The main idea behind the incubation model is that out of 
the suggested strategies the teacher may adopt at least one 
strategy under each of the three stages. This is an important 
contribution by Torrance and is likely to give rise to greater 
involvement of the learner so that the subject matter may give 
rise to new directions in thinking. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Problem solving in education is a recent trend. Writing about 
mathematics education, Schoenfeld, A.H. (1991) says that the 
dominant trend in the 1970s was drill and practice. In the next 
decade this changed and problem solving emerged as a major 
method. In problem solving the students are confronted with 
a problem, and they themselves have to find a solution. In an 
ideal situation, the problem should also be formulated by the 
students, but this is not likely to happen in the near future. 

The science department of the Regional Institute of 
Education, Bhopal developed nine modules on problem solving 
in science for secondary students (Agarwal, I.P. 2001). The 
material was prepared through two workshops. The main 
strategy in problem solving is to encourage students to devise 
their own thinking strategy, consult different sources of 
information, and if they wish, to discuss among themselves. 
Agarwal has given five categories of problems that can be 
tried in science; 


1. Problems related to mathematical formulations. 

2. Problems related to process development which 
chemists usually encounter. 

3. Conceptual problems related to structures (chemistry), 
resolution of forces (physics), and metabolic process 
(biology). 

4. Problems related to interpretation of figures and 
graphs. 

5. Problems dealing with misconceptions. 


Following the above guidelines many more problems from 
the five categories noted above or outside them, can be 
formulated in different school subjects. 


FLANDERS’ INTERACTION ANALYSIS SYSTEM 


Another important development in Indian education was 
introduction of Flanders’ Interaction Analysis System. Jangira 
says: “A number of studies directed at finding out what goes 
in the classroom, reveal that mostly teachers are dominative, 
have more direct influence in the classroom, talk more, and 
provide very little opportunity to the pupils to participate, 
what to speak of initiation, in the classroom discourse’ (1979, 


p. 4). In this direction, Flanders’ system helps to make the 
teachers less directive and provide greater opportunity to the 
students to take initiative and participate in the classroom 
interaction. 

Jangira has cited three studies in which there is a wide 
variation in the percentage of teacher talk and student talk. In 
a study by Pareek and Rao (1970) 50 fifth grade teachers from 
Delhi were selected. Each teacher was observed for half an 
hour period while teaching for a total period of three hours. A 
total of 84,087 observations were collected. The results showed 
that 55 per cent of the time was spent in teacher talk. 

Buch and Santhanam (1970) observed 11 teachers teaching 
English to classes VI to X. Each teacher was observed twice. 
A total of 14,786 observations were recorded. The teacher talk 
was found to be 69 per cent and the student talk 21 per cent, 
the rest 10 per cent must have been spent in silence or 
confusion. 

A third study cited by Jangira (1979), is by Santhanam, 
Quraishi, and Lulla in which 19 women and 17 men teachers 
teaching social studies were observed. Teacher talk in the 
case of women teachers was found to be 75 per cent and 
student talk was 13 per cent, while for men teachers teacher 
talk was 82 per cent, and surprisingly, student talk was only 
0.5 per cent. This would mean that in the last case the students 
hardly got a chance to open their mouth. 

Studies show that training in interaction analysis brings 
about a change in the teachers’ behaviour. Jangira (1979) has 
cited two such studies. Pareek and Rao (1971) provided a ten- 
day training programme to fifth grade teachers in Delhi to 
modify their interaction pattern. The experimental and the 
control group were observed before and after the training. 
The experimental group teachers became more indirect in their 
interaction. They maintained this pattern when they were 
observed six months later. 

Nath (1971) conducted a study on 24 women teacher 
trainees to study the effect of feedback based on interaction 
analysis. Pre-training and post-training analysis showed that 
there was reduction in teacher talk and, the students being 
taught by the teachers of the experimental group showed 
greater initiation. 

Jangira, N.K. (1979) conducted a study on 20 male teacher 
trainees undergoing training for primary classes. Ten of these 
formed the control group and the remaining ten the experimental 
group. The experimental group was given special training on 
Flanders’ interaction analysis for ten days. Jangira in his 
book has described in detail the programme for ten days. Then 
teachers from the experimental group were sent to primary 
schools in pairs. One member of the pair will deliver the lesson 
and the other will record the interactions. Every alternate day 
the supervisor had discussions with individual teachers to 
provide feedback. 

After completion of the training the experimental and the 
control group were observed in two sessions of thirty minutes 


each using FIACS. After two weeks they were again observed, ` 
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then after fourteen weeks and finally after another eight weeks. 
The experimental group was compared with the control group. 
The experimental group showed higher scores in per cent pupil 
talk (PPT), teacher response ratio (TRR which indicates 
teacher’s tendency to respond to ideas and feelings of 
students), teacher question ratio (TQR which is an index of 
teacher’s tendency to ask questions), pupil initiation ratio (PIR 
pupil talk judged as an initiation), and scored significantly 
less on per cent teacher talk (PTT), per cent silence or 
confusion (PSC), content cross ratio (CCR), and steady state 
ratio (SSR). With time gap there was a slight decline in some 
categories but still the experimental group maintained its 
superiority. To give two figures by way of illustration, the per 
cent of teacher talk in experimental group mean declined from 
82.71 at the pre-training stage to 68.82 at the post-training 
stage. The per cent pupil talk in the experimental group rose 
from 10.15 to 27.15. The control group did not show any 
substantial change. All this goes to show that FIACS is a 
powerful instrument to bring about a change in teachers’ 
behaviour. In this study an intensive programme was 
organised for the experimental group. For a college it may not 
be possible to find so much time and resources to provide 
similar training, but some steps should be taken in this direction 
so that the student teachers begin to understand their 
classroom behaviour and the direction in which they should 
change. 


COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHING 


In 1991, NCERT published a document titled Minimum Levels 
of Learning at the Primary Stage. This was the report of a 
committee set up by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. The report gave competencies from class I to 
class V in the three main subjects—language, mathematics 
and environmental studies. In the beginning, some projects 
on minimum levels of learning were undertaken in different 
states. These were based on the attainment of the 
competencies. As we go from class I to class V the number of 
competencies increase. In mathematics the competencies are 
clear-cut and sharply defined. In language these are not so 
clear-cut. Listening was added as a competency but how 
could listening be differentiated from comprehension which 
is another competency that has been included. In 
environmental studies the competencies were in the form of 
content rather than as competencies. 

About 20 projects were undertaken in different states on 
Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL) and with the success of 
these projects, MLL was extended to most of the schools in 
some of the states. The concept of mastery learning was also 
introduced. Those students who had not achieved mastery 
in some of the competencies were to be separately taught and 
tested again till they could attain the competency. ‘Every child 
is to be brought to the level of mastery in each competency 
that he is handling’ (Rajput, J.S., 1995). J.B. Carroll ( 1963) and 
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later B. S. Bloom (1971) proposed the framework for mastery 
learning. Before this proposal, teachers expected the 
achievement of students to follow the normal probability curve, 
It was expected that some students would remain backward. 
Bloom showed that by paying special attention to backward 
students they could be taught the competency and could be 
brought to the same level as average and bright students. 
Before the introduction of MLL, the teacher did not take the 
responsibility for the poor performance of the students. She 
would ask the parents to pay special attention to the child or 
to engage a tutor to bring the child to the level of the class. 
Now the responsibility of helping the child to acquire the 
competency is placed on the teacher. With the introduction 
of the non-detention policy and automatic promotion from 
one class to another at the primary level, it is all the more 
necessary that the child should master the prescribed 
fundamentals of a subject before he or she is promoted to the 
next class. 


Mastery learning requires greater effort on the part of the 
teacher. Special attention has to be paid to children who are 
backward and they have to be taught again the competencies 
that they could not learn, When MLL was introduced on a 
large scale in the schools, some institutions did strive that 
their students should attain mastery learning, but in most of 
the institutions the teachers continued to follow the old 
practice of limiting their responsibility to completing the course 
and, in the process, if some students did not acquire the 
competency, then it was their and their parents’ headache, 
and not the teacher's responsibility. 

Mastery learning is an essential component of MLL. Some 
researches have also been conducted on mastery learning. 
Patadia, H.J. (1991) undertook a study of teaching of geometry 
following mastery learning in the fifth grade, For this stage 
geometry was arranged in three units, For each unit of geometry 
Specific leaming difficulties were diagnosed through formative 
evaluation, and remedial instruction was provided. Two 
formative tests were given for each unit. This was followed 
by summative evaluation. The next unit was taken up only 
after most of the students had achieved mastery. Mastery of 
earlier units facilitated learning of new units and, the time 
faken for new units was less than the time taken for the first 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Educationists assumed that the student-teachers already had 
Sufficient knowledge of school subjects they were required to 
teach, What they needed was the method of teaching. A 
number of studies in the past decade have shown that there 
are a number of teachers, especially at the primary stage, who 


mn are required wo teach. If the teachers themselves do not 
a clear understanding of what they are required to teach, 
then they can hardly do justice to the subject. Arora, G.L. and 


Rani, R. (2000) conducted a detailed study on the content 
knowledge of primary school teacher, They have pointed out 
that unlike the high school teacher, who has to teach only two 
subjects, the primary school teacher has to teach all the 
subjects prescribed at the primary stage. She has to teach 
language, mathematics, and environmental studies, which has 
two major components—science and social studies. This 
requires a comprehensive knowledge of all the four subjects. 

In the study by Arora and Rani, four achievement tests 
were developed. These tests covered all the important 
concepts in the classes from third to fifth. The investigators 
have given an analysis of errors committed by the teachers. 
The test was given to 49 teachers. An item, which was not 
correctly attempted by 50 per cent or more of the teachers, 
was identified as a hard spot for teachers. The investigators 
have given a list of such hard spots. In the prescribed course 
for the pre-service training of elementary school teachers, 
content knowledge of the school subjects is already a part of 
the syllabus. Here more attention has to be paid to these hard 
spots. 

The content-cum-method approach was introduced in the 
BEd programme by the four Regional Institutes of Education. 
Other colleges also adopted this approach. But, wherever 
attempted, it ‘remained limited to the introduction of additional 
component of content without achieving the objective of 
integration’ (NCTE, 1996, 44), A practice that has been 
recommended but rarely implemented is, to first find the 
deficiencies in the knowledge of the trainees in the subject 
content of school subjects and, then to explain them through 
lecture-cum-discussion (Das, R.C., 1998). Science teachers and 
Social studies teachers need content knowledge in subjects 
that they did not have at the graduation level. Thus the science 
teacher who did not study biology or physics at the graduation 
level needs some instruction in these subjects, but this is 
possible only if the one-year duration of the BEd course is 
extended. 


CONTRIBUTION BY INDIAN EDUCATIONISTS 


1. Mahatma Gandhi 


Gandhiji developed Basic Education in collaboration with Dr 
Zakir Hussain. Gandhiji wrote, ‘I hold that true education of 
the intellect can only come through a proper exercise and 
training of bodily organs . . . . But unless the development of 
the mind and the body goes hand in hand with a 
corresponding awakening of the soul, the former alone would 
Prove to be a lopsided affair’ (NCTE, 1998, p. 89). He gave 
pride of place to spinning in his scheme of education because 
Spinning had great possibilities for being related to different 
aspects of school subjects. 

The first stage of education is up to the age of 9. From 9 to 
16 is the second stage. At this stage education should become 


self-supporting. The child would be working on some industry 
and the proceeds of this work would meet the expenditure of 
education. 

In the slum areas one can notice that children take up the 
work of the father. If the father is a plumber the son helps him 
in his work and gradually picks up plumbing. He does not 
have to go in search of a job but can easily take up plumbing 
as his chosen work for earning his livelihood, The same is 
true about masons (mistri) and related skilled jobs, house 
painters, those who cut and tie up iron rods for laying the 
roof, carpenters, electricians, and so on. These skilled persons 
are very much in demand. A boy who does not get this 
opportunity to learn a trade from his father and attends the 
school, may one day find himself unemployed. The slum boy 
is most likely to fail in two subjects in the High School 
Examination. One is mathematics and the other is English. 
There is large-scale educated unemployment and a boy who 
could not pass the High School stands very meagre chances 
of getting a job. In this connection what Gandhiji has said is 
very significant, “The boys during this stage should be taught 
their parents’ vocation in such a way that they, by their own 
choice obtain their livelihood by practising the hereditary craft’ 
(NCTE, 1998, p. 54). Atanother place Gandhiji said, ‘A teacher 
of Nai Talim will have to bea first-class craftsman’ (NCTE, 1998, 
p. 101). Both these things were very difficult to realise and this 
is one reason why basic education could not succeed. 


2. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh 


There are three major principles of education based on the 
philosophy of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. 


The first principle of true teaching is that nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is only helper and guide, He shows 
the students how to acquire knowledge. He is to suggest 
and not to impose. 

The second principle is that the mind has to be 
consulted for its own growth. The child has to be consulted 
as to what he will learn and how he will learn, 

The third principle is that education is to work from 
near to the far, from that which is to that which shall be. 


The three principles are interrelated and are based on the 
belief that each human being is unique and his uniqueness is 
to be respected. 

After the passing away of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother 
their followers tried to give a concrete shape to Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy and educational thoughts. In 1981, they founded 
a school named Mirambika in South Delhi on Sri Aurobindo 
Marg opposite to NCERT. The following guidelines were laid 
down, 


1. There will be no class periods and no bells will be 
rung. 
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2 There will be no examination, 

3. There will be no competition and no ranking of 
students. 

4, Evaluation will be descriptive. The record will show 
how the student is developing. There are four heads 
for these descriptive records (a) Physical, (b) Mental, 
(c) Vital (emotional, to act with equanimity in all 
conditions of life) (d) psychic (goodness and higher 
qualities of life) 

5. Nouniform has been prescribed. The guiding principle 
is that cach individual is unique and this uniqueness 
is to be preserved. 


The school schedule is in two slots. Morning schedule is 
devoted to project work, This is in keeping with the second 
principle that ‘mind has to be consulted for its own growth’. 
Children enjoy good deal of freedom in the choice of the project 
and the way it will be worked out. Thus on each day of the 
school in the moming, project work is undertaken, The project 
could be very broad like study of the environment, Small groups 
then can take up different aspects of the environment for their 
study, There can be individual projects as well, After a student 
has chosen a project, the teacher will suggest two or three 
choices of carrying the project and ultimately it is the student's 
decision as to what problem he/she will take up, No books 
are prescribed and children are free to consult any book in the 


To younger children a couple of activities are offered 
simultaneously. Through this the child learns to choose. This 
is a regular feature, The aim is to promote self-directive and 
self-corrective learning process. 

Though project work gives freedom to the child to study 
on his own and is on keeping with Sri Aurobindo's philosophy, 
it does not lead to systematic learning. In the afternoon, subject 
specific teaching and learning is taken up. 


3. Rabindranath Tagore 


The main contribution of Tagore was to give major emphasis 
to the affective aspect of development. Painting, sculpture, 
dancing, music, and dramatisation were given a prominent 
place in the education programme. Till so far education was 
dominated by single-minded devotion to the cognitive 
development. It was Tagore who gave prominence to the 
affective domain. Most of the dramas were written by Tagore, 
The earliest was Valmiki Pratibha (The Genius of Valmiki). 
This was followed by Kal-Mrigaya (The Fatal Hunt) and many 
others. He himself directed them and these were staged in 
Shantiniketan. In some dramas Rabindranath played a major 
role. In Valmiki Pratibha, he acted out the role of Valmiki. 
Many similar dramas, most of them composed by Rabindranath, 
were staged in Shantiniketan. These must have been a valuable 
learning experience for the students. The change in seasons 
was welcomed with a special programme. 
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As Mukherjee writes, ‘Tagore attached special importance 
to the idea of union of man and nature, which, he pointed 
out, is not only the cardinal message of the forest civilisation 
of Ancient India, but constitutes a major theme in Sanskrit, 
Poetry and Drama’ (1962, p. 291). According to Tagore, 
‘Robinson Crusoe is one of the best books for boys that 
(have) ever been written’ (cited by Mukherjee, 1962, p. 291). 
Shantiniketan was founded in the heart of nature. Tagore 
wanted that the students should know the flora and fauna 
and intimate contact should be established with trees, plants, 
birds and animals in the vicinity of the school by feeding and 
tending them. 

When Shantiniketan was founded, in the beginning there 
was the absence of class teaching system. Students were 
classified in groups (vargas) and each group was named after 
a student. The same student could belong to different groups 
in accordance with his proficiency in different subjects. This, 
as Mukherjee says, anticipated the Dalton plan, which was 
introduced in 1920. 

Like all great educationists Tagore was against learning by 
rote. In this connection he wrote an amusing satire Tota Kahini 
or the Tale of the Parrot. It is an allegorical story and describes 
how the learned men of a kingdom tried to train a wild parrot 
by smothering its freedom and stuffing learned papers down 
its throat. The parrot ultimately dies. ‘To curb natural it bitterly 
satirises that the entire heartless process in the existing system 
of education impulses through all manners of artificial devices’ 
(Mukherjee, 1962, pp. 53-54). 


IMPACT OF RESEARCH STUDIES ON SCHOOLS 


In spite of great deal of research on teaching methods, their 
impact on schools is hardly visible. In Discussion Document: 
Curriculum Framework for Teacher Education says, ‘The 
student teaching has moved little beyond what Herbart had 
formulated long ago in today’s context, with some 
modifications here and there’ (NCTE, 1996, pp. 43-44). One 
reason for this seems to be that it would require special effort 
to introduce a new method or implement a new research finding. 
Another reason is that reading material on implementation of 
innovative practices is not easily available. Even in the research 
papers the main focus of the author is to measure the 
effectiveness of the new method in terms of scores but how 
the experimental variable was implemented is not described in 
as much detail as to give a clear idea to the reader. Take for 
example, models of teaching. A teacher may read about a mode! 
in the book by Joyce and Weal. But to translate the model in 
actual classroom practice would still require a good deal of 
work. A researcher who has done a study on one or two 
models should describe how the model was actually 
implemented. If this material is not considered to be essential 
for the thesis, there should be other books, which deal with 
the practical aspects of implementation. The teacher is hardly 
interested in the technical and statistical discussions. What 
the teacher would like to know as to what he or she should do 
while teaching a school subject based on a new model of 
teaching. 
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MICRO-TEACHING 


R.C. Das 


TRADITIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 


A teacher education programme consists of two important 
segments. In the first segment, the trainee learns the theory 
related to teaching-learning process, the principles that govern 
the development of the child and the sociocultural factors 
that influence education. This theoretical knowledge, together 
with the knowledge of the subject he plans to teach, gives the 
trainee the essential knowledge necessary to enable him to 
teach. Yet mere possession of knowledge will not enable him 
to teach effectively. He needs to know how to present 
knowledge in a form that the pupil can understand and learn 
to use the knowledge in appropriate situations. For this 
purpose, the student-teacher needs to learn various practical 
techniques and strategies, successful teachers have used to 
enable pupils to learn effectively. In the second segment of 
teacher education programme, the student-teacher is given 
training in practical teaching techniques through a programme 
of practice-teaching. Usually, he is assigned to a school, where 
he is required to teach a required number of lessons in the 
subjects he has chosen. A supervisor (either a college teacher 
or a school teacher) observes his teaching and gives some 
feedback to him orally or in writing regarding how he could 
improve his/her teaching. The feedback given by the 
supervisor is more often broad and diffuse and an over-all 
assessment than specific suggestions for improving particular 
aspects of teacher behaviour. As a result the supervisor 
feedback is not very helpful to the trainee in improving his 
practical teaching. 

This method of training in practical teaching has several 
disadvantages. After listening to a few lectures on pedagogy 
and on methodology of teaching, the student-teacher is asked 
to teach a full class of about 40 pupils for a period of 40 to 45 
minutes, trying to give a large chunk of knowledge specified 
in their textbook in a way that the pupils can understand. The 
trainee in such a situation is called upon to tackle several 
problems at the same time with very little prior preparation in 
handling them. He has to: (i) plan a large chunk of content 
knowledge meaningfully, logically and sequentially so as to 
teach to a class of pupils for 40-45 minutes; and (ii) motivate 
the pupils to learn and hold their attention for 40-45 minutes. 
He should be able to: (i) speak clearly, loudly and in such 
simple language that the pupils can understand; (ii) put 
questions to the pupils and secure pupil participation in the 


teaching-learning process, and (iii) control the pupils and 
maintain discipline in the class. He should: (i) use appropriate 
teaching aids to clarify difficult concepts, ideas as well as to 
make the learning process more interesting and joyful to the 
pupils; (ii) put questions to test comprehension during the 
teaching-learning process and repeat/re-teach the parts of the 
lesson not understood by the pupils in a more lucid and 
meaningful manner; (iii) use blackboard/overhead projector 
to write/project clearly, important points of the lesson so as to 
focus attention of pupils, and (iv) give illustrations/examples 
from life situations as and when necessary to clarify the 
meanings of ideas taught. While doing all these, it is expected, 
the student-teacher should develop the knowledge of the 
subject sequentially and meaningfully, linking it with previous 
knowledge of the student and also should be able to plan a 
lesson properly anticipating students’ learning difficulties and 
how to overcome them. He should put suitable questions/ 
give exercises to pupils to test their ability to apply the 
knowledge learnt in the lesson. All these activities the student- 
teacher should be able to do meaningfully in the class, and as 
he/she repeats teaching sessions, he/she is expected to learn 
how to improve his/her ability in all these aspects, so as to 
apply them in the next lesson. The feedback that student- 
teacher gets from the supervisor at the end of each lesson is 
expected to guide him/her in improving teaching in the next 
lesson. 


MEANING OF MICRO-TEACHING 


The beginning teacher is bewildered by the complexity 
of the job of teaching a large class of pupils and finds it 
very difficult to learn all aspects of teaching at the same 
time. Educational researchers tried to analyse the 
classroom teaching behaviours of good teachers and identified 
specific skills of teaching. It is easier for a student-teacher to 
practise and learn one skill of teaching at a time. This led to a 
process of training teachers in practical teaching called Micro- 
teaching. It was developed by D.W. Allen and colleagues at 
the Centre for Research and Development at Stanford 
University in 1966. Allen and Ryan (1968) have described 
micro-teaching as a scaled-down teaching encounter, scaled 
down in terms of class-size, lesson length and teaching 
complexity. 


Allen and Even (1968) defined micro-teaching as: 


A system of controlled practice that makes it possible to 
concentrate on specific teaching skills and to practise 
teaching under controlled conditions. As stated by Jangira 
(1978), Micro-teaching is based on the premise that teaching 
is a complex skill which can be analysed into simpler 
component skills and the sets of teaching behaviours 
comprising the skill components; that the component skills 
can be acquired one by one through practice in simplified 
teaching situations such as micro-teaching, and that once 
the component skills are mastered, they can be synthesized 
into meaningful patterns to realize the specified instructional 
objectives in a given teaching situation. 


In micro-teaching, the complexities of the teaching 
conditions are reduced by: (i) identifying and practising one 
skill of teaching at a time; (ii) limiting the content to be taught 
to a single concept and/or small amount of related knowledge; 
(iii) limiting teaching time to 5-10 minutes; and (iv) limiting 
class size to 5 to 10 pupils. 

Other essential conditions of micro-teaching are: (i) a record 
of teaching is made using video-tape, audio-tape or written 
record; (ii) immediate feedback is given to the student-teacher 
after the micro-teaching session; (iii) the student-teacher 
re-plans the lesson in the light of the feedback; and 
(iv) re-teaches the lesson in a second micro-teaching session. 

A micro-teaching cycle consists of: 


Plan — Teach ——————> Feedback 


Re-feedback «——— Re-teach 4———— Re-plan 


A teacher repeats the micro-teaching cycle until he/she 
has acquired competence in the skill. He then practises another 
skill of teaching using the same process. 


SKILLS OF TEACHING 


Micro-teaching can be practised only after teacher’s 
behaviours have been analysed and specific skills of teaching 
identified. As defined by Jangira et al. (1982), a teaching skill 
is a set of inter-related component teaching behaviours for 
the realisation of specific instructional objectives. A teaching 
skill is further analysed into component teaching behaviours, 
each component teaching behaviour contributing to the 
realisation of some aspect of the instructional objective which 
the teaching skill seeks to realise. Allen and associates (1967) 
at Stanford University identified a set of fourteen skills of 
teaching. In India, Passi and associates (1974) working at the 
Centre for Advance Studies in Education at M.S. University, 
Baroda identified twenty-one skills of teaching. Jangira and 
Ajit Singh (1982) have given a comparative list of teaching 
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skills identified by different researchers. The teaching skills 
and their components selected by Jangira and Singh for micro- 
teaching practice are given in Table 1. 

Passi (1976) has also given a list of skills with their 
components. y 

The lists of skills of teaching prepared by different 
researchers vary slightly, although there is a large measure of 
commonness in them. Allen has given four kinds of skills in 
questioning: fluency in questioning, use of probing questions, 
use of higher order questions, use of divergent questions. 
Many researchers have included teacher’s silence and non- 
verbal cues also as a desirable teaching skill. 


ORGANISATION OF MICRO-TEACHING 


In organising micro-teaching, the teacher-educator decides 
and plans the procedure he will use in respect of: (i) Modelling 
the skill; (ii) Size and nature of pupils in the micro-class; (iii) 
Duration of the steps: teach, feedback, reteach, refeedback; 
(iv) Nature of feedback and tools to be used; (v) Integration 
of skills; and (vi) Final evaluation of teacher competence and 
tool to be used. 


Modelling of the Skill 


Before practising a skill of teaching, the student-teacher is 
given a clear idea about the skill, its components and how in 
practice the skill can be used. The process by which the 
student-teacher gets a clear idea of the skill of teaching is 
called Modelling of the Skill. It can be done in three ways: 


(i) Symbolic Modelling—The student-teacher is given 
written materials (handbooks, guides, modules); 

Gi) Perceptual Modelling—A live demonstration of the 
skill is given or a video or film demonstration of the 
skill is shown; 

(iii) Audio Modelling—The student-teacher hears an 
audio-tape record of teaching behaviour demonstrating 
the skill. 


In some advanced countries, video and films are often used 
for modelling, while in India both symbolic and live 
demonstration are generally used. Modelling can be positive, 
negative or both. Positive modelling shows desirable teacher 
behaviours and, negative modelling shows undesirable teacher 
behaviours. Positive modelling is generally used and found 
to be more effective than others, negative or mixed type of 
modelling. 


NATURE OF PUPILS AND CLASS SIZE 


In organising micro-teaching, the nature of pupils and size of 
class and the teach-feedback-reteach schedule are first 
determined. For micro-teaching, class-size is usually of 5 to 6 
pupils (not more than 10 pupils). Regarding nature of pupils, 
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Table 1 


Teaching Skills and their Components 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19, 


20. 


Teaching Skill 


Components 


Writing instructional objectives 
Organising content 

Creating set for introducing the lesson 
Introducing the lesson 

Structuring classroom questions 
Questions delivery and distribution 


Response management 


Explaining 


Illustrating with examples 
Using teaching aids 


Stimulus variation 


Reinforcement 


Pacing of the lesson 

Prompting pupil participation 
Use of blackboard 

Achieving closure of the lesson 


Giving assignments 

Evaluating pupils’ progress 

Diagnosing pupil’s learning difficulties and 
taking remedial measures 

Management of the class 


Clarity, relevance to content, adequacy with reference to the domains and level of 
objectives, attainability in terms of pupil outcomes. 


Logical organisation according to content, psychological organisation as per need 
of the pupil. 

Greeting, accepting greeting, securing attention and giving instructions, establishing 
rapport, ensuring facilities like chalk, duster, aids, apparatus, etc. 


Linking with past experiences, link between introduction and main parts, use of 
appropriate devices like questioning, examples, exhibits. 


Structuring questions at different levels which are grammatically correct, precise 
and relevant to content. 


Questions delivered with appropriate speed, with proper intonation and pitch, 
allowing pause for thinking, well-distributed covering even non-volunteers. 


Management of pupil responses using techniques like prompting, eliciting further 
information, refocusing, asking critical awareness questions, accepting or rejecting 
response, redirection. 


Clarity, continuity, relevance to the content, using beginning and concluding 
statements, covering essential points. 


Simple, interesting and relevant to the point being explained. 


Relevant to content, appropriate to pupils’ level, proper display and appropriate 
use, 


Body movements, gestures, change in intonation and pitch, change in interaction 
patterns and pausing. 


Use of praise words and statements, accepting and using pupils’ ideas, repeating 
and rephrasing pupil’s ideas. Use of pleasant and approving gestures and 
expressions, writing pupil’s answers on blackboard. 


Adjusting speed of the lesson to the level of the pupils and difficulty level of 
content. 


Providing opportunity to pupils to increase participation through asking questions, 
creating climate for participation, use of silence and non-verbal cues, calling upon 
pupils physical participation. 


Writing should be-legible, neat, and adequate with reference to the content. 


Summarisation, establishing link between present learning with earlier as well as 
future learning, creating a sense of achievement in pupils. 


Relevant to the content covered and level of pupils. 


Relevant to the instructional objectives, use of appropriate questions and 
observations. 


Identifying learning difficulties along with causes, remedial measures suited to the 
type of the learning difficulties and the level of the pupils. 


Attention behaviour reinforced, directions given to eliminate non-attending 
behaviour, clarity of directions, appropriate handling of pupils’ disruptive behaviour. 


regular school pupils may be used but often schools are not 
willing to spare regular pupils for this purpose. To overcome 
this difficulty, in India peers (teacher-trainees) simulate as 
school-pupils in a micro-class. Peers are also used as pupils in 
micro-teaching in other countries. Simulated micro-teaching 
using peers as pupils has been found to be quite effective in 
bringing improvement in teaching skills. The duration of a 
micro-teaching session is usually 5 to 6 minutes. This is 
followed by a feedback session of 5 to 6 minutes. The teacher 
replans and reteaches for another 5 to 6 minutes to practise 
the same skill. In this way one cycle of micro-teaching can be 
completed within 40 minutes. 


IMMEDIATE FEEDBACK 


Immediately after the micro-teaching session, feedback is given 
to the teacher. Feedback can be given in several ways: 


(a) Video feedback, i.e., showing video recording of the 
micro-teaching to the student-teacher; 

(b) Audio feedback, i.e., student-teacher listens to audio 
tape recording of micro-teaching; 

(c) Verbal feedback, i.e., supervisor, peers or pupils may 
give oral feedback. 


While video feedback is generally used in the USA, video 
and verbal feedback are used in India. Verbal feedback can be 
given by (i) a supervisor, (ii) peers or (iii) pupils. Generally 
feedback by supervisor or peer-supervisor is given in India. 
Verbal feedback is quite effective if the supervisor uses a skill 
observation schedule and, records therein how the 
components of the skill are used in teaching. The supervisor 
puts tallies to indicate the frequency of use of a component of 
the skill. Using a rating scale, he also rates on a five-point or 
seven-point scale, the effectiveness of use of each component 
of the skill. This leads to an overall assessment of the 
effectiveness of use of the teaching skill. The observation 
schedule and rating scale are used in giving verbal feedback 
to the student teacher. Sometimes verbal feedback is also 
supplemented by audio or video feedback. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 
Effectiveness of Micro-Teaching 


The effectiveness of micro-teaching for development of 
teaching skills has been demonstrated by several research 
studies in India and abroad. Micro-teaching was first used in 
the summer session 1963 at Stanford University. It was found 
that the group which worked in micro-teaching clinic achieved 
higher level of competence than the other control group (Allen 
and Clark 1967). Davis and Smooth (1969) found that the micro- 
teaching group asked more divergent and probing questions 
and provided more clarification than the traditional group. 
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Bell (1970) also found micro-teaching more effective than the 
usual experience in teacher-preparation for teaching Home 
Economics. In India, several research studies have shown 
that micro-teaching can be practised without hardware such 
as video recording and closed-circuit television and that even 
with verbal feedback, micro-teaching is more effective than 
traditional practice teaching. Studies by Marker (1972), Vaze 
(1976) and Das and others (1976), have established that micro- 
teaching is more effective than traditional teacher training in 
developing practical teaching skills. Research studies, both 
abroad and in India, have shown that student-teachers have a 
favourable attitude towards micro-teaching. 


Effects of Variations in Modelling 


Researchers have tried out different types of modelling in 
micro-teaching and compared their relative effects. As 
explained earlier modelling is the method of presenting to the 
student teacher, a clear description and/or demonstration of a 
particular skill of teaching and its effective use. Orme (1966) 
found that perceptual modelling, using videotape, led to 
significantly greater gains than symbolic modelling in acquiring 
effectiveness in the use of probing questions. Allen and others 
(1967) however, found that there was no significant difference 
between the effects of the use of perceptual (video) modelling 
and symbolic modelling on acquisition of the skill of asking 
higher order questions. MacDonald and Allen (1967) found 
that combined symbolic and perceptual modelling with 
prompting and confirmation feedback, was most effective in 
acquiring the skill of probing questions. Clans (1969) found 
that modelling accompanied by supervisor pointing out the 
essential characteristics of the skill was more effective than 
non-cued modelling on the teacher’s higher order questioning 
behaviour. Allen and others (1967) have shown that models 
featuring only positive instances of teaching behaviour have 
greater transfer to teaching situations than negative models. 
Vaze (1976) compared audio modelling with symbolic modelling 
in acquiring the skill of probing questioning and found audio- 
modelling to be more effective. However, studies carried out 
by NCERT, Department of Teacher Education, New Delhi, (Das 
et al. 1979) did not show any significant difference in teaching 
competence acquired through micro-teaching using perceptual 
(live demonstration) modelling, symbolic modelling or audio 
modelling. Although research has not established the 
superiority of any kind of modelling, a combination of symbolic 
and perceptual modelling is found to be more effective, than 
either symbolic or perceptual modelling. 


Micro-Teaching Under Simulated Conditions 


Simulated teaching practice is often used for training teachers. 
Cruickshank (1969) devised a simulation training programme 
for student teachers. In the simulated class, instead of school 
pupils, peers (student teachers) act as school pupils while 
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one student-teacher teaches as if teaching a class in the school. 
Cruickshank has pointed several advantages of simulation 
student teaching: (i) Simulation permits student teachers to 
engage in frequent and severe problems that might not occur 
in their fieldwork experiences; (ii) it can often provide 
experiences in a low cost model of a high cost environment; 
(iii) it can compress time by presenting the student-teacher 
with more decision-making points or problem situations; (iv) 
Space can also be compressed since simulation can present a 
variety of school environment to a student-teacher who is 
normally limited to one field experience; and (v) simulation 
has the potential for immediate feedback, making it possible 
to identify cause-effect relationship for the student teacher. 
Thus simulation saves time, space and cost in teacher training 
and is generally used for micro-teaching in India. Further 
schools are generally unwilling to allow their classes to be 
broken up into small groups for small intervals of time for 
practising micro-teaching. The research studies of NCERT on 
micro-teaching (Das et al. 1979) have shown no significant 
difference in teaching competence of student teachers trained 
through micro-teaching using school pupils and those trained 
through micro-teaching using peers as pupils. So micro- 
teaching in India is generally practised in simulation, using 
peers acting as school pupils. 


Effects of Variations in Feedback 


Several research studies have also investigated the effects of 
different kinds of feedback on the acquisition of teaching skills 
through micro-teaching. Video, audio-tape and verbal feedback 
have been experimented upon. Acheson and Tucker (1971) 
Studied the effects of two micro-teaching variations, audio- 
tape versus video-tape feedback, and did not find any 
significant difference on their effects in the teacher’s use of 
higher order questions. Olivero (1964) found that verbal 
feedback plus video feedback produced more changes in 
teacher behaviour than verbal feedback alone. Gall et al. (1971 ) 
have shown that for some skills, audio-tape feedback can be 
equally effective and for some others, more effective than 
video-tape feedback. This has significance for micro-teaching 
in India where video-tape recording of micro-teaching is hardly, 
at present, available in majority of the training institutions but 
audio-tape recording can be used along with supervisor or 
peer feedback. Sharma (1976) compared the effectiveness of 
audio-tape plus supervisor (verbal) feedback, and supervisor 
(verbal) feedback alone, and found that audio-tape along with 
supervisor feedback was more effective than supervisor 
feedback alone. Paikray (1979) experimented on six types of 
feedback, verbal feed back by (a) peers (b) supervisor (college 
teacher), (c) peers and college supervisors, (d) self feedback 
by audio-tape, (e) peer and audiotape, (f) supervisor and 
audiotape, and found supervisor feedback superior to peer 
feedback. Self feedback by audiotape or peer feedback is less 
effective than any of the other four modes of feedback. A 


combination of two modes of feedback is better than a single 
mode. NCERT research studies on micro-teaching (Das et al. 
1979) experimented on different types of feedback: audio-tape 
feedback, verbal feedback by college supervisor and verbal 
feedback by peers. No significant difference was found in the 
general teaching competence of teachers trained through 
micro-teaching using those three kinds of feedback. This has 
significance in using micro-teaching in India, because peers 
can be used in giving feedback effectively and, simultaneously 
several small groups can practise micro-teaching in simulated 
condition using peers as school students and one peer as 
teacher and, one peer as supervisor. The peers can rotate their 
roles in practising micro-teaching. 


Micro-Teaching Suitability for Indian Conditions 


After several years of research and experimentation in micro- 
teaching. NCERT on the basis of research findings, concluded 
that micro-teaching can be practised effectively in India 
without using any hardware, because symbolic and live 
modelling and verbal feed-back have been found to be quite 
effective. Further, it is not necessary to use school pupils for 
micro-teaching practice; peers (student-teachers) can act as 
pupils in simulated micro-teaching which has also been found 
to be very effective in bringing about improvement in the skill 
of teaching. It has also been found that, two cycles of micro- 
teaching practice per skill enable most of the student-teachers 
to acquire proficiency in the use of the skill; each cycle of 
micro-teaching consists of—Teach 6 minutes, Feedback 6 
minutes, Replan 12 minutes, Reteach 6 minutes, Refeedback 6 
minutes, totalling to 36 minutes. Peer feedback is found to be 
as effective as supervisor feedback, and thus peers can be 
used as supervisors in micro-teaching. Before starting micro- 
teaching, the student-teachers are supplied observation- 
schedule-cum-rating scales for each skill of teaching. The 
teacher-educator explains those observation schedules and 
their use. He, then, gives a model demonstration teaching of a 
micro-lesson using one skill using about six to eight student 
teachers, who are asked to act as school students. Other 
student-teachers are asked to observe the lesson using the 
observation schedule. After the model micro-teaching, those 
who had observed, are asked to put questions or make 
observations on the teacher behaviours illustrating the 
components of the skill. If necessary, the teacher-educator 
may give another demonstration of the same skill. Thereafter 
the student-teachers are divided into small groups, each group 
consisting of six to eight student teachers. Depending on the 
space available in the institution, six to eight groups can 
practise micro-teaching under simulated conditions, i.e., one 
student-teacher acts as teacher, another as observer 
(supervisor) and the rest of the student-teachers in the group, 
act as school-students during micro-teaching. After the micro- 
teaching session of six minutes, the teacher and peer- 
supervisor go to another corner where the feedback is given 


to the teacher and the teacher then replans another micro- 
lesson using the same skill. In the meantime, in the rest of the 
group another student teacher can practise the same skill with 
another peer acting as observer. As the second teacher is 
given feedback by his peer-observer, the first teacher returns 
to the group and teaches his/her second (reteach) micro-lesson 
of the same skill with the same peer-supervisor observing the 
lesson. After the student-teacher of the group has taught two 
cycles of micro-teaching using the skill, the student-teacher 
and peer-supervisor change their roles and practise two cycles 
of micro-teaching using the same skill. In this way each student 
teacher of the group, in turn, acts as teacher, observer and 
school student in the micro-class. This is repeated until each 
member of the group has practised one skill of teaching for 
two cycles of micro-teaching. Thereafter, the group repeats 
the same process for another skill of teaching after the teacher- 
educator has given them instructions and shown model 
teaching of the second skill. The process is repeated until all 
the skills identified for practice under micro-teaching, have 
been practised by all the student-teachers, Sometimes due to 
lack of time, it may not be possible to practise all the twenty 
teaching skills under micro-teaching. In such a case, the teacher 
educator identifies about ten skills which are more 
frequently used by teachers and, the student-teachers are 
asked to practise these under micro-teaching. Thereafter, they 
practise integration of two or more skills under simulated 
teaching, teaching peers for 8 to 10 minutes. They are then 
sent to schools for regular teaching practice. Passi (1976), 
Jangira et al. (1982), Paintal (1980), have described how micro- 
teaching can be practised in teacher training institutions in 
India. 


Integration of Skills and Mini-Teaching 


The student-teacher may find the change from micro-teaching 
to regular full class teaching difficult. To minimise this difficulty, 
sometimes mini-class teaching is practised between micro- 
teaching and regular teaching practice in school. A mini-class 
may consist of 10 to 15 pupils and the teacher may teach for 10 
to 15 minutes covering a larger amount of content than that in 
micro-teaching. A regular school class may be divided into 
two or three sections and two or three student-teachers may 
teach simultaneously in these sections, the same content. 
After they have taught, another two students may teach the 
same two sections. After the teaching the student-teachers 
are given feedback by the teacher-educator and/or peer- 
observers who may record their observations on observation 
schedules rating the use of different skills. In the mini-classes, 
the teacher is asked to use the different skills in an integrated 
manner as may be considered necessary so as to achieve the 
teaching objectives of the lesson. Naik (1994) has reported 
the results of his study on different methods of integrating 
teaching skills in the mini-class. He tried three methods, the 
additive method, diode method and summative method. He 
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found that additive and summative methods of integration are 
better than diode method in developing teaching competency. 
If the student-teachers have adequate practice of teaching 
skills under micro-teaching, they can acquire adequate 
competency in teaching with a much shorter period of practice 
teaching in school than what would be required without micro- 
teaching. Further, as research has shown, the teaching 
competency of teachers trained through micro-teaching is, 
significantly better than that of the teachers trained through 
teaching practice without micro-teaching. 


MICRO-TEACHING FOR IN-SERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Micro-teaching is useful not only for pre-service teacher 
-ducation, but also for in-service teacher education. The 
.tfectiveness of micro-teaching for improving teaching 
competency of in-service teachers has been demonstrated 
through an experimental study conducted by NCERT in 


collaboration with the State Institute of Education (SIE), Delhi 


in 1978 (Jangira et al. 1980). The SIE, Delhi identified a group 
of teachers from the secondary schools of Delhi, who are 
considered to be inefficient in teaching. Using a General 
Teaching Competence Scale, their classroom teaching was 
evaluated before the experiment. They were then trained in 
five selected teaching skills, using micro-teaching in an in- 
service education programme. They were trained in the five 
skills of reinforcement, probing questions, stimulus variation, 
illustrating with examples, and increasing pupil participation. 
After the in-service education programme, they continued their 
teaching in their schools, and again their classroom-teaching 
was evaluated using the same general teaching competence 
scale. Both in pre-test and post-test, two independent 
observers evaluated two lessons taught by each teacher and 
the mean of four evaluations was taken as the score of the 
teacher. It was found that there was significant gain in teaching 
competence of the teachers. So this method of in-service 
education can be used to improve teaching competence of 
teachers in service. 


CONCLUSION 


In traditional teacher education programme the student- 
teachers after some theoretical instruction, are sent to schools 
for practice-teaching. They find it very difficult to learn the 
complex teacher behaviours involved in classroom teaching. 
So micro-teaching was developed to simplify the learning of 
teaching skills. Through observation of classroom teacher 
behaviour of good teachers, specific teaching skills, each 
consisting of a small related group of teacher behaviours, 
were identified. In micro-teaching, one skill of teaching is 
practised at a time under simplified teaching conditions, 
Immediate feedback is given to the teacher who reteaches 
using the same skill modifying his/her behaviour in the light 
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of feedback. While in the USA and other western countries 
hardware such as closed-circuit television and video-tape are 
used for giving feedback, in India, after a great deal of 
experimentation under Indian conditions, it was found that no 
hardware is needed for effective use of micro-teaching. In 
India, verbal and written instructions are given about the skill 
and the teacher-educator gives a live demonstration of the 
skill. Thereafter the student-teachers are divided into small 
groups and they practise one skill at a time in each group 
under simulated conditions, with student teachers acting as 
pupils while one of them teaches. Student-teachers are also 
trained to observe the peer teaching and give feedback using 
skill observation schedules. Research has shown that this 
method of micro-teaching using symbolic (verbal instructions) 
and perceptual (live demonstration) modelling of the skill, is 
as effective or more effective than other forms of modelling, 
that verbal feedback is as effective as other forms of feedback 


using audio and video tape, that peer feedback is as effective 
as supervisor (teacher-educator) feedback, and that simulated 
micro-teaching using peer as students is as effective as micro- 
teaching using school pupils. Further, micro-teaching under 
simulated conditions saves time and cost and enables the 
student-teachers to learn the teaching skills more effectively 
than traditional practice-teaching. After learning teaching skills 
under micro-teaching, the student-teachers may practise 
integration of skills in mini-class teaching where the size of 
class and teaching time are more than in micro-teaching. 
Thereafter, they need practice teaching in regular school for a 
smaller period of time than in case of traditional teacher 
education programme without micro-teaching. Many teacher 
education institutions in India are using micro-teaching in 
their institutions. Micro-teaching has also been found to be 
effective in in-service teacher-education programme for 
improving teaching competence of teachers. 
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MID-DAY MEAL 


Raghuram Singh 


INTRODUCTION 


The children of today are the citizens of tomorrow. The Mid- 
Day Meal Programme for the children is a part of making the 
school attractive so that they view the school as their second 
home. Initially the provision of mid-day meal was regarded as 
part of charity. Over a period of time, it came to be regarded as 
an aspect of child welfare. Still later, it came to be perceived as 
a component of child development programme and thereafter, 
the nutritional improvement approach began to receive more 
attention at the hands of planners. 

The parent, the local community, the local self-governing 
body (Village Panchayat/Municipality/Corporation), the state 
government, the union/national government and international 
agencies (both official and voluntary) have taken the initiative 
to organise the mid-day meal programme (MDMP) not only 
for improving the health status of the children but also for 
enhancing their participation in school education, targeting 
at increasing their over-all enrolment, retention, attendance 
and achievement. In India on account of widespread poverty, 
illiteracy, lack of awakening and also demand for formal school 
education, the mid-day meal for the school child has assumed 
certain level of significance. 

With the object of universalising elementary education, 

the Education Commission/Committee Reports and Education 
Policy/Plan documents have suggested several incentives 
such as MDMP, free textbooks/notebooks, free uniform and 
attendance scholarship, etc., for children. The MDMP is 
‘perhaps the most widely practised incentive. Educational 
researchers have been studying the impact of these schemes 
and we have some research output. Institutional research in 
the country with state/union/international agency resources, 
has also produced some output. 

At this point of time in India’s development, we need to 
look at the efficacy of these programmes in terms of cost- 
effectiveness and cost-benefit for the beneficiary populations. 
Educational planners and researchers are obliged to suggest 
best ways of making investment in basic education. When 
the results are not satisfactory, they should recommend 
alternate ways of fulfilling the national goals and objectives 
in this respect. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The School Lunch Programme (SLP) was launched for the 


first time in the world at the instance of a Frenchman Victor 
Hugo, in 1865, for the children of France. Some voluntary 
organisations introduced SLP in England and Germany before 
World War I. 

In India SLP was first introduced in Madras by the 
corporation for children belonging to poor families with a 
parental monthly income lower than Rs. 50. Kesav Academy 
in Calcutta introduced a compulsory mid-day tiffin in 1928 for 
school days charging a quarter rupee per child per month. 
SLP was launched in some parts of Kerala in 1941 followed by 
Bombay in 1942. Mid-day meal programme of providing 
cooked rice and yogurt was introduced in Bangalore in 1946. 
Uttar Pradesh introduced the programme on a voluntary basis 
to provide meals consisting of roasted or sprouted gram, 
groundnut, puffed rice, boiled potatoes or seasonal fruit in 
1953. Many states introduced MDMP with the assistance of 
international agencies such as UNICEF, FAO, WHO, etc. 

International voluntary organisations such as Catholic 
Relief Services (CRS), Church World Service, USAs Meal for 
Millions Association (MMA), came forward to provide 
comparable assistance. MMA started to provide low cost 
but high protein content ready to eat snacks (Multi-purpose 
Food) in 1956. The CRS had in its SLP a daily ration to the 
underprivileged children in the 6-14 age group, through some 
municipal corporation and private or government institution 
having the required infrastructure. Under this programme 
doctors’ visits to many school were also arranged. During 
1980-81, the CRS programme benefited 4.43 lakh children. 

Cooperative of American Relief Everywhere (CARE) 
initiated its assistance to the MDMP in 1961 in the states of 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu. It supported the programme by 
supplying food commodities under PL480 TITLE II Programme. 
In addition to the MDMP for primary stage children, it assisted 
through its Supplementary Nutrition Programme for pre-school 
children. It extended the MDMP to 12 states in India in 
course of time. During the first year, under the MDMP, 2.4 
million children received the mid-day meal. This coverage 
rose to 115 lakhs in 1970 but declined to 75.8 lakhs in 1977. 
The CARE assisted MDMP was implemented by thirteen 
states, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

The style of administering the CARE-assisted MDMP was 
based on the social structure, administrative setup and 
resources available with individual states. For example, in 


Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Punjab, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the State Education 
Department was the nodal agency. Other states had other 
departments as nodal agencies as mentioned below: Gujarat— 
Public Health Department; Madhya Pradesh—Tribal and 
Harijan Welfare Department; Maharashtra—Rural 
Development Department; Orissa—Community Development 
and Rural Reconstruction Department, and Rajasthan— 
Community Development and Panchayat Development 
Department. 

In Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, the MDMP was looked after 
by a full-time officer at the state level and his status varied 
among the states. In other states, the MDMP was executed 
by officers who did this in addition to their normal duties. 
However, at the school level, the programme was managed by 
teachers in all the 13 states. 

Under the MDMP all the states covered only the weaker 
sections of population, viz., children from poor families, 
Scheduled Castes (SC) and Scheduled Tribes (ST). The 
procedure adopted for covering the children varied between 
states. Tamil Nadu and Kerala covered all the recognised 
schools but only needy and poor children were fed. Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa took all the blocks in the state and 
administered the MDMP only in selected schools. In rest of 
the states, it was executed in selected schools within selected 
blocks. 

In 1990-91 seventeen state governments were running the 
MDMP for primary school children of 6-11 age group with 
varying levels of coverage. Ten states, namely, Goa, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Sikkim, 
Tamil Nadu, Tripura and Uttar Pradesh were conducting the 
MDMP with their own resources. Three states of Karnataka, 
Orissa and West Bengal carried out their own MDMP, partly 
from out of their resources and, partly with the assistance 
from CARE, Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan carried out the 
MDMP only with the assistance of CARE and on stoppage of 
assistance, they discontinued the programme. 

The Sixth All India Education Survey (VI AIES) (with 30 
September 1993 as reference date), conducted jointly by the 
NCERT and NIC, reported in August 1998 on four major 
Incentive Schemes (IS), viz, MDM, Free Uniform, Free 
Textbook and Attendance Scholarship for girls. It reported 
the estimated number of schools implementing the incentive 
scheme and number of beneficiaries at the primary, upper 
primary, secondary and higher secondary levels. The report 
furnished nationwide data in aggregate and also in a 
disaggregated form, state/union territory-wise for all the 32 
units of the Indian Union. 

The survey revealed that out of 7,35,771 schools in the 
country covering all the stages of school education, 1,87,016 
(25.42 per cent) had the provision of MDM for the children. 
There were 2,25,53,505 beneficiaries, of whom 78.41 per cent 
were studying in rural schools. Among the beneficiaries 59.02 
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per cent were boys and 40.98 per cent were girls. Further, 20,05 
per cent beneficiaries belonged to the SC and 12.81 per cent 
belonged to the ST, which together accounted for 33.86 per 
cent of the beneficiaries. 

1,47,647 (27.92 per cent) primary schools had the MDM 
facilities, Out of 1,39,016 upper primary schools 33,757 (24.28 
per cent) had MDM facilities. There were 70,73,280 student 
beneficiaries, out of them 60.38 per cent were boys and, 39.62 
per cent were girls. Among the beneficiaries 15.24 per cent 
belonged to the SC, 7.74 per cent to the ST and the remaining 
77.02 were from other categories. 

Only 3,784 (7.20 per cent) secondary schools had the MDM 
scheme out of the total of 52,560 secondary schools in the 
country. The MDM scheme benefited 9,94,591 students in the 
secondary schools, out of them 59.82 per cent were boys and 
40.18 per cent were girls. Further, among the beneficiaries 
23.84 per cent belonged to the SC and 4.92 per cent to the ST 
and, the remaining 7.24 per cent were from other categories. 

Only 1,828 (11.82 per cent) higher secondary schools were 
operating the MDM scheme. 8,15,914 students were benefited 
by the scheme, among them 67.09 per cent were boys and 
32.91 per cent were girls, Further, 25.4 per cent of the 
beneficiaries belonged to the SC, 1.82 per cent to the ST and 
the rest (72.62 per cent) were from other categories. 

The Union finance minister in his budget speech in 1995-96 
mentioned that a nationwide MDMP will be introduced for 
ensuring nutritional support for education. A committee was 
constituted under the chairmanship of the Union education 
secretary to formulate a scheme to operationalise MDMP. The 
historic programme was launched on 15 August 1995. 

The Government of India introduced the National 
Programme for Nutritional Support to Primary Education 
(NPNSPE) from 1995-96, with the twin objective of enhancing 
the nutritional status of school children and giving a boost to 
Universalisation of Primary Education (UPE) by increasing 
enrolment and improving retention and attendance. 

NPNSPE envisaged full coverage in a phased manner over 
a period of three years, i.e., from 1995-96 to 1997-98 of students 
studying in primary classes (I to IV/V) in all the government, 
local body and government-aided schools in the country. 
Private unaided schools and NFE centres were not covered 
under the programme. The programme covered 2499 blocks 
during 1995-96; 4426 blocks in 475 districts during 1996-97 
and, 5451 blocks in 510 districts during 1997-98. By 31 
December 1998 it covered 504 districts. It was expected to 
benefit 974.5 lakh students. 

The programme provides the states with the option of 
giving nutritional support in the form of any one of the 
following alternatives: (i) Cooked meal (100 gm per day for 
200 school days; (ii) Pre-cooked meals or (iii) 3 kg of wheat/ 
rice per child per month for 10 months. 

In the states opting for the provision of cooked meals, the 
central assistance is limited to the provision of food grains, 
viz., rice/wheat. Expenditure on other items, viz., pulses, oil, 
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fuel, cooking arrangements, etc., is borne by the respective 
states. Presently, cooked meals are being served in Gujarat, 
Kerala, Orissa and Tamil Nadu and in Pondicherry. 22 per cent 
of the beneficiaries under this programme receive cooked meal. 
In Delhi and Chandigarh processed food (viz., sweet bread) is 
being distributed while in the rest of the states/UTs food grains 
are being distributed. 

The nodal agency for implementing NPNSPE at the centre 
is the Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD). Presently, the programme covers all 
the states and UTs, except Lakshadweep. It caters to 9.75 
crore children across 6.88 lakh schools. Food Corporation of 
India (FCI) is responsible for releasing the required food grains 
to the states/UTs. Normally at the state level, the education 
department is the nodal agency. There are certain exceptions 
to this. For example, the nodal agencies in Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and Rajasthan are the Department of Rural Development 
and Panchayat Raj, Department of Women and Children and 
the Department of Rural Development respectively. 


DIRECTIONS FROM COMMISSION REPORTS/ 
POLICY DOCUMENTS 


The report of the Education Commission, 1964—66 entitled, 
‘Education and National Development’ made several 
recommendations for educational reform visualising that the 
destiny of the nation was being shaped in millions of her 
classrooms. 

While dealing with educational factors responsible for 
wastage in school education, it included the following: (i) the 
dull character of most of the schools and their poor capacity 
to attract students and retain them; (ii) the absence of auxiliary 
services like school meals and school health; and (iii) the failure 
of the average parent or child to see the advantage of 
attendance at school. 

The Commission recommended organisation of a 
nationwide programme of ‘school improvement’ while it 
commended the very good work done in this respect in the 
Madras state where ‘school improvement conferences’ have 
been organised for some years and, large-scale assistance 
from the local community has been obtained for improving 
school facilities. 

The commission further recommended that there should 
be a School Committee to look after every government or local 
authority school in a given area. Half the members of these 
committees should be elected by the local authority in charge 
of the area, Village Panchayat or Municipality, and the 
remaining should be persons interested in education, 
nominated by the District School Board. This committee would 
operate the school fund and will be responsible for arranging 
various facilities inclusive of the supply of mid-day meals, 
besides performing functions relating to school management. 

The resolution on National Policy on Education (NPE) 1968 
declared, ‘Strenuous efforts should be made for the early 


fulfillment of the Directive Principles under Article 45 of the 
Constitution seeking to provide free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14. Suitable 
programmes should be developed to reduce the prevailing 
wastage and stagnation in schools and to ensure that every 
child who is enrolled in school, successfully completes the 
prescribed course.’ 

The NPE 1968, emphasised equalisation of educational 
opportunity through several measures such as correcting 
regional imbalances in providing facilities to rural and 
backward areas, girls, and children of backward classes and 
tribal people, besides the physically and mentally challenged 
children. 

The NPE 1968, suggested a nationwide programme of 
school improvement, commending the good work of Madras 
state in this regard. The provision of school health services, 
inclusive of school meals was viewed important. The policy 
accepted the recommendations of the school health committee 
under the chairmanship of Smt. Renuka Ray. The policy 
endorsed the Education Commission (1964-66) 
recommendation in the matter of constituting the school 
committee for every area and entrusting various functions 
relating to school education inclusive of management of school 
fund. Therefore, the school committee would organise and 
manage the mid-eay meal programme and enlist local support 
for its activities. 

‘The Challenge of Education—A Policy Perspective’ 1985, 
the document of the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development served as the basis for a nationwide debate for 
facilitating the formulation of National Policy on Education 
1986. It stressed the crucial role of UEE in reconfirming the 
importance of Article 45 under Directive Principles of State 
Policy in the constitution and, the resolution on NPE 1968 in 
this respect. It observed that measures such as MDM, free 
uniforms and textbooks and even central assistance to the 
nine educationally backward states for the appointment of 
women teachers in single-teacher schools, had not yielded 
significant results as yet. 

The National Policy on Education 1986, emphasised the 
importance of UEE. The Programme of Action 1986, mentioned 
that a comprehensive system of incentives and support 
services would be arranged for girls, SC, ST and children of 
weaker sections of society. Only in the case of girls, it had 
mentioned explicitly that the incentive of MDM would be made 
available for increasing enrolment and retention of girls in 
schools. 

Dealing with education of SC, ST and Other Backward 
sections, it had mentioned, the scheme of incentives would 
be worked out in consultation with the state governments. In 
this regard, incentives such as free uniform, textbooks and 
stationery and scholarships were included. However, MDM 
was not so explicitly mentioned. 

The National Policy on Education was adopted once again 
in 1992 with certain modifications and endorsed by parliament. 


The POA 1992, emphasised the significance of UEE and UPE. 
For encouraging participation, it said, adequate incentives 
would be made available for the children of SC, ST, and Other 
Backward sections and specially for girls in the form of 
scholarships, uniforms, textbooks and stationery and MDM. 


MAJOR EVENTS AND IDEOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


There were certain major events and certain other ideological 
developments that not only accelerated the process of 
universalisation of elementary education but also made the 
education of children, a matter of fundamental right for the 
individual and a matter of duty for the parents and the state. 

The World Conference on ‘Education for All’ (EFA) was 
held in March 1990 in Jomtien, Thailand. It was organised by 
the UNESCO, UNICEF, UNDP and the World Bank and was 
attended by 155 member states of the UN system and several 
donor agencies. A declaration was adopted calling upon 
member states and international agencies to take effective 
steps to achieve EFA by the year 2000. 

The EFA decade, 1990-2000, witnessed many significant 
events and developments in India and abroad. The somewhat 
failed attempt of the Panchayati Raj institutions during the 
sixties was revived through the 73rd and 74th amendments of 
the Constitution in 1992 that made it mandatory to set up local 
bodies at the village, block, district and municipal levels, 
through a process of elections. This was a big step forward 
towards decentralised planning and management of elementary 
education. 

The Mass Literacy Campaigns (MLC) which became active 
in about 500 districts and, the launching of the literacy mission 
awakened the adult community to the centrality of basic 
education for development. 

The CARE set up a special committee in 1993 with Veerappa 
Moily as chairman, to formulate a framework for 
decentralisation. The NPE 1986 had recommended the setting 
up of the District Boards of Education. This committee took it 
up further and suggested setting up of Village Education 
‘Committee and Panchayat Samiti on Education at the block 
level, in addition to the District Boards. In this trend of growing 
self-governance, the MDMP started yielding returns in terms 
of cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness. 

The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) was 
launched in 1993 with the assistance of the World Bank. The 
district became the unit of planning, development and 
monitoring, involving participation of people at all levels. 
Priority was given to districts with low female literacy. The 
MDMP became a regular feature in this process. 

The Bihar Education Project launched in 1991, aimed to 
create conditions for UPE. The formation of 3,859 Village 
Education Committees (VECs) had enhanced community 
involvement and helped to perceive education system as 
community property. 
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The Lok Jumbish Project of Rajasthan utilised micro-level 
planning having the block as the basic unit and people were 
more closely associated. It covered 100 blocks in 13 districts 
with support from the Swedish International Development 
Agency (SIDA). The People’s Planning Process of Kerala, in 
which each Panchayat got 40 per cent funds relating to the 
Five-Year Plan, tremendously changed the scenario of 
financing elementary education development. 

Under the Education Guarantee Scheme (Shikshak 
Samakhya Project) of Madhya Pradesh, parents’ right to seek 
education of their children, if routed through Gram Panchayat 
came to be accepted and about 70,000 Shiksha Karmis from 
the locality were appointed in regular schools. 

The Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Project (UPBEP) 1993, 
funded by the World Bank, aimed at UEE. However, the 
population growth factor poses a challenge in this state. 

The commitment to EFA was reconfirmed in 1993 when 
India joined the nine high population countries (Bangladesh, 
Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and 
Pakistan) in the Delhi Declaration, 1993. 

The International Education Community met again six years 
after the declaration of EFA in Amman in June 1996, to evaluate 
the progress made since Jomtien. No point was more stressed 
than the urgent need to close the gender gap in education, 
both as a matter of simple equity and, as the most effective 
means for responding to demographic pressure and promoting 
development. “Yet, progress has been excruciatingly slow, more 
must be done’ was the observation of the meeting in Amman. 

The Supreme Court judgment, while interpreting the 
constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a 
fundamental right of every citizen requiring the state to make 
necessary provisions as its basic obligation. A bill to amend 
the constitution for incorporating education up to 14 years of 
age as a fundamental right of every citizen is under 
consideration of the parliament currently. 

At the international level, the UNDP incorporated basic 
education as a component of the Human Development Index 
and thereby, has brought basic education to a prime in the 
development discourse. 

The above said events as well as developmients in different 
states of India and, the international developments relating to 
basic education have brought about a sea-change in global 
perception of the issue of UEE, from an obligation of the state 
to its people, it has been transformed to that of a moral 
commitment of the society and state for their own future. The 
provision of MDM will become part of ‘enhancing the learning 
environment’. 


REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 
Simpler Studies 


Devadas and Radha (1966) reviewed the SLP in India and 
abroad. They also organised the SLP in the Avinashilingam 
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Basic School, Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu and assessed its effect 
using experimental and control group design, with 30 children 
of 5-7 years in each group for a five month period. They 
concluded that the SLP improved the nutritional knowledge, 
food habits, social development and the attendance and 
performance in school. 

Sharma (1976), SIE Rajasthan, in a study on ‘Increase in 
Enrolment in Primary Schools’ Efforts and Results’, among 
other things, aimed at identifying the effects of various 
incentive schemes on enrolment. The study took six sessions 
from 1970-71 to 1975-76 and, covered the primary and upper 
primary schools of Udaipur and Kota districts. It was found 
that the incentives proved to be useful in boosting enrolment 
and out of them, the most effective in descending order were 
free meals, textbooks and stationery, free exemption, free 
uniform and scholarships. 

CARE-INDIA (1977), made a study on ‘School Feeding in 
Karnataka—Impact on Enrolment and Attendance’. This was 
a part of periodic evaluation undertaken by CARE to refine its 
planning and programming. The specific objectives of the 
study were: 


1. To determine the difference in enrolment, attendance 
and attendance v. enrolment between participating and 
non-participating schools in the MDMP. 

2. To assess the role of actual efficiency or regularity of 
food distribution in the schools in relation to 
attendance. 


Using a circular systematic random method, a total of 36 
blocks were selected from an alphabetical list of all the blocks 
of the 20 districts of Karnataka as the sample. In all, data on 
4420 schools was collected, 1748 participating in the MDMP 
and 2692 not in the programme. For the study of class 
attendance and enrolment, a sub-sample of 10 per cent of 
MDM schools (150) and an equal number of non-MDM 
schools were selected. Data on enrolment and attendance 
were obtained from the office of AEO. A CARE Block 
Inventory Form was used for determining the programme 
levels of commodity supply efficiency. The blocks were ranked 
with respect to efficiency and divided into quartiles. The 
uppermost quartile blocks were termed ‘higher efficiency’ 
blocks and the lowest ‘low efficiency’ blocks. The major 
findings and conclusions of the study were: 


1. Difference between the number of children enrolled in 
MDM and non-schools, was statistically significant 
at 0.05 level. Variance in enrolment for the MDM 
schools was significantly lower than that in the non- 
MDM schools, indicating that the feeding programme 
reduced variation in enrolment figures. 

2. Difference between mean attendance figures from 
MDM and non-MDM schools was not significant. 
However, variance in the attendance figure for the 


MDM schools was significantly lower than that for 
the non-MDM schools, suggesting that food acted as 
an incentive for attracting children to attend school 
on regular basis. 

3. Mean percentage of attendance against average 
enrolment was significantly higher in the MDM 
schools. Also variance of per cent attendance in MDM 
schools was significantly lower than that in the non- 
MDM schools implying that the feeding programme 
besides decreasing absenteeism, produced stability 
in the number of children actually attending the school. 

4. In high food supply efficiency blocks, percentage of 
attendance in MDM and non-MDM schools differed 
significantly. On an average, MDM schools draw 6 
per cent additional children. The observed differences 
were non significant. MDM schools could draw 4 per 
cent more children than the non-MDM schools. 


Seetharaman (1980), Institute for Social and Economic 
Change, Bangalore, in a study (NCERT-financed) on 
‘Utilisation of educational facilities by slum-dwellers of 
Bangalore city in relation to their socio-economic background’, 
examined the participatory behaviour in schooling in slum 
areas and their utilisation of educational facilities in the 
schooling process. The sample consisted of 1,000 slum 
children, 500 dropouts and 500 regular children selected from 
20 slums following stratified random sampling. The following 
are some important findings: 


1. The majority of children in slum areas, 56.40 per cent 
received MDM during the recess time in school. 

2. The MDM scheme failed to serve the poorest section 
of society adequately, especially those children whose 
fathers’ income was less than Rs 100 per month. It 
served better those children whose mothers were 
employed and earned an income than those whose 
mothers were housewives. 


Govinda (1980), Institute of Social and Economic Change, 
Bangalore, in his investigation ‘School Education in Rural- 
areas—A study of Tumkur district, Karnataka’, aimed at 
studying the distribution of facilities for school education in 
different parts of the district and appraised the quality of 
schools in terms of their facilities inclusive of incentive 
schemes in operation. He found that the proportion of schools 
benefitted by MDM and Attendance Scholarship Schemes, 
was very small and unsatisfactory. Also the adoption of the 
schemes in different schools was uniform neither in terms of 
coverage of beneficiaries, nor in the exact method of 
implementation. 

Krishnamurthy (1985), SCERT, Andhra Pradesh, in ‘A study 
of position of enrolment of children in the age group 6-13 
years and problems involved in their enrolment’, found that 
measures taken for enrolment of children included visiting the 


houses of non-enrolled children, serving MDM, supply of 
uniforms and textbooks and cash grants to ST students. 

Rajan and Jaikumar (1992) studied “The Impact of the Chief 
Minister’s Nutritious Noon-meal Programme introduced in 
Tamil Nadu from July 1982 on enrolment, attendance and 
dropout at the primary stage’. In this study, data relating to 
1978-79 to 1988-89 period was collected to identify the trends 
of impact during the pre- and post-programme periods. The 
study revealed the following: 


1. The growth rate of enrolment had increased among 
the boys in the government-aided schools. This was 
not indicated in other types of schools. 

2. There was a positive improvement in attendance and 
equality in the pattern among boys and girls. 

3. The dropout rates declined among boys and girls. 


Saxena, Singh and Gupta (1996) of NCERT, in their research 
on ‘School Effectiveness and Learners’ Achievement at the 
Primary Stage’ examined this with reference to the impact of 
incentive schemes on pupils’ achievement in language and 
mathematics in districts of eight states implementing the DPEP. 
They used the data of Base Line Assessment Survey 
conducted during 1993. They found the MDM had impact on 
achievement in language only in Madhya Pradesh. Besides, 
it indicated a reduction of gender gap in achievement in both 
the subjects in Madhya Pradesh. 

Malhotra, Sudha (1997-98) made ‘A Study of Enrolment, 
Attendance and Retention in Primary Schools in Relation to 
Incentive Schemes, viz., Poshahar and Scholarships to SC 
Students’. Her study was confined to sixteen villages of five 
selected blocks of Allahabad district. She compared enrolment, 
attendance and retention of primary schools where these two 
incentive schemes were available, with those where no 
incentive schemes were in operation. The study established 
that the enrolment of schools having incentives, was higher 
than those without incentives. However, the situation was 
quite opposite in matter of attendance and retention because 
the schools without these schemes were better off than those 
schools having the incentive schemes. However, the retention 
of SC students was found to be higher in school with incentive 
schemes. Her interview with students, parents, headmasters 
and village headmen suggested that they would welcome 
cooked meals or snacks in the place of three kilogram of 
foodgrains. 

Sinha (1998) made extensive field trips to twelve states, 
viz., Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa, Haryana and Punjab, and made his observations on 
the working of various incentive schemes in the country. He 
has commended the Tamil Nadu Noon-meal Integrated 
Nutrition Programme as a non-educational incentive. He 
appreciates the social message of the Tamil Nadu scheme of 
provision of footwear to school children. However, he feels 
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that national mid-day meals for all schools is not necessary to 
allure children to school. For example, MDM may not improve 
girls’ participation in Punjab and Haryana, but in a backward 
tribal district like Rajgarh in Madhya Pradesh with rampant 
malnutrition, this intervention is bound to make a difference. 
Food should be made a contextual intervention based on local 
felt needs. 

Srivastava (1999) studied the impact of incentive schemes 
inclusive of MDM, on enrolment and attendance of girls in 
primary schools of Rajgarh district of Madhya Pradesh, She 
gathered data by interviewing primary school principals and 
parents. She concluded these schemes had favourable impact 
on enrolment, attendance and retention of girls when the timely 
supplies were ensured. 

Barua (1999) examined the problem faced by the schools in 
the implementation of MDMP in Bhawanipur block of Barpeta 
district of Assam. About 84 per cent of the headmasters 
reported that they had to face problems in the distribution of 
foodgrains as parents in rural areas started sending their under- 
aged children to schools. Besides, sub-standard quality and 
irregular supply of the foodgrains created additional problems. 

The Public Report on Basic Education in India (PROBE) 
1999 team, found the MDM to be effective in promoting 
enrolment as it provides incentive to parents in the form of a 
subsidy, and an attraction to children in the form of a free 
meal. It helps to improve the nutritional status of children, 
socialises them and helps them to shed class inhibitions. The 
team felt dry rations (foodgrains) encouraged enrolment rather 
than attendance. They are however, worthless in terms of 
socialisation and nutrition. 


MORE COMPLEX LARGE-SCALE STUDIES 


Saxena and Mittal (1985) of the NCERT in their USAID-financed 
study, titled, ‘Impact of Mid-Day Meals Programme on 
Enrolment and Retention at the Primary Stage’, examined the 
two hypotheses: 


1. The MDMP significantly increases the school 
enrolment participation rate of children, and 

2. The MDMP reduces significantly the dropout and 
repetition rates of children or, the MDMP increases 
the retention of children in the educational cycle, This 
study was extended to all the thirteen states, which 
were implementing the CARE-supported MDMP. 


The following seven were the dependent variables in the 
study: 


1. Total Enrolment Rate (ERT) 

2. Enrolment Rate for Girls (ERG) 

3. Change in Enrolment Rate (CERT) 

4. Change in Enrolment Rate for Girls (CERG) 
5. Total Retention Rate (RRT) 
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6. Retention Rate for Girls (RRG) 
7. Retention Rate for the SC/ST (RRS). 


In addition to the district-wise study in the thirteen states, 
they made a block-level study in the two states of Karnataka 
and Haryana as a supplement on making the analysis. The 
study partialled out the effects of socio-economic and 
educational predictors to estimate the contribution of MDMP 
onenrolment and retention. Basically, the study examined the 
change in enrolment at two points of time at the ‘district’ and 
‘block’ level. 

Some of the important findings are: 


1, The districts with higher intensity of MDMP during 
1973, had indicated a higher increase in ERT over the 
period 1973-78. Particularly, Cluster I provided a 
stronger relationship than Cluster II did thereby 
suggesting that the states with a higher proportion of 
poverty had more influence on percentage of 
beneficiaries (PB) in 1973 on change in total enrolment. 
The block level study in Karnataka and Haryana 
provided more definite and concrete evidence in this 
regard. Among the two, Karnataka indicated a still 
higher relationship between change in ERT and PB in 
1973. 

2. Distribution of ERG at both the periods of time, 
indicated a higher degree of variation than ERT due to 
which analysis of ERG was providing a clear indication 
of the impact of the MDMP. ERG means for MDM 
districts remained higher than those for non-MDM 
districts even after eliminating the effect of socio- 
economic and educational factors. Again Karnataka 
indicated higher ERG means for the groups of blocks 
with low intensity of MDM beneficiaries. 

3. The district level study did not provide indications for 
the difference in RRT means for MDM and non-MDM 
districts, whereas the Block-level study in Haryana 
definitely indicated a higher RRT means for MDM 
blocks, than that for non-MDM blocks. The differences 
continued to exist even after applying the adjustment 
for the influence of related variables. The Block-level 
study in Haryana provided more definite indication of 
dependence of RRT on PB, whereas the block level 
data from Karnataka failed to provide the same. 

4. The district-level analysis indicated RRG means were 
higher in MDM Districts, especially in the case of 
Cluster II. Four of the five States in this Cluster are 
backward in girls’ education due to which the influence 
x MDMP was clearly indicated by the analysis of 

ata. 

5. Only in Cluster I did the analysis of RRS indicates that 
districts with MDMP had lower RRS means than those 
without the MDMP. Adjustment for the influence of 
socio-economic and other educational factors did not 


indicate the difference between RRT means of MDM 
and non-MDM districts. The block-level study in both 
the states did not provide higher RRS means for the 
blocks having higher PB. Further, RRS was also not 
found to be related to PB under the MDMP in the 
district as well as the block-level studies. It seemed 
that the influence of MDMP was not strong enough 
to be reflected in the analysis of data. 


The National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) (1979), conducted a study of 
Administration of Elementary Education in relation to 
Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) in some 
states, viz., Bihar, Rajasthan, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Jammu & Kashmir, Andhra 
Pradesh and New Delhi as reported in the Third Survey of 
Research in Education with the following objectives: 


1. To examine the adequacy of the present system of 
administration for UEE 

2. To suggest ways to streamline administration 

3. To suggest ways of coordinating education department 
with other development departments 

4. To suggest a framework for decentralisation for a better 
involvement of local community, 


The study included the incentive schemes with reference 
to UEE and the following are some of the select findings: 


1. In Bihar, school committees were not effective. Needy 
children did not receive incentives in time due to 
inadequate planning for distribution. There was 
demand for the MDMP. 

2. In Rajasthan, to attract the non-enrolled to school, 
there were no adequate and effective incentives except 
the MDMP of the CARE and in tribal areas free 
uniforms, textbooks and stationery. The monthly 
scholarships for the SC and ST were ineffective as 
they were given only at the end of the session. 

3. In Orissa, incentives offered to non-attending children 
in the sample schools were inadequate. In a few 
selected schools, the CARE Programme had arranged 
for MDM and the Tribal and Rural Welfare Department 
(TRWD) provided reading and writing materials to SC 
and ST students. Incentives had positive effect on 
enrolment and attendance of the SC and ST children. 

4, In Uttar Pradesh, as incentives were limited, all the needy 
students were not benefitted. The MDMP of the CARE 
had helped in retaining children to some extent. 

5. In West Bengal, mid-day meals, free textbooks, free 
uniforms and attendance scholarships were the major 
incentives provided to students, but as they were 
provided late their impact on enrolment and retention 
of students in schools was not studied. 


6. In Madhya Pradesh, various incentives inclusive of 
MDM were offered by the local community to induce 
students to attend school. 

7. In Assam, there was no regular system for providing 
incentives to children. 

8. In Jammu & Kashmir, incentives like scholarships, 
uniforms and textbooks were provided to needy 
students. MDM was perhaps not included. 

9, In Andhra Pradesh, the incentives to SC, ST and girls 
were provided towards the end of the academic year 
and were therefore, ineffective in increasing enrolment 
and attendance of children; the amount per child for 
the MDM was insufficient. 

10, In New Delhi, there were no adequate and effective 
incentives except the MDMP of the CARE and in the 
tribal areas, free uniform, textbooks and stationery. The 
proforma of inspection of primary schools did not 
include points regarding the incentives and 
involvement of the local community. 


In 1999 NCERT undertook a UNESCO-financed study on 
‘State Policies on Incentive Schemes in Primary Schools and 
Contribution to Girls’ Participation’. The impact of each one 
of the four incentives, namely MDM, free uniforms, free 
textbooks/notebooks, and attendance scholarships for girls 
on girls’ participation, was estimated after making adjustments 
for the contribution of socio-economic and other educational 
factors. The study had the following four criterion variables: 


1. Girls’ Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) at primary stage 
during 1997 

2. Change in Girls’ GER from 1991 to 1997 

3. Gender Parity in GER during 1997 

4, Change in Gender Parity in GER from 1991 to 1997 


The study reviewed the state policies on MDM and arrived 
at the following findings: 


1. The MDM scheme was introduced uniformly in the 

country only in 1995. But some states like Goa ( 1967), 

Gujarat (1984), Tamil Nadu (1956), West Bengal (1977), 

Chandigarh (1980), Lakshadweep (1956), and 

Pondicherry (1960) had the scheme even earlier. 

Its coverage varied across the states—while in Tamil 

Nadu and Pondicherry students of classes I to X are 

covered, Gujarat, Kerala, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 

and Lakshadweep cover all students of classes I to 

VII. In the remaining 26 states/UTs, boys and girls of 

only primary classes are covered. In most states all the 

districts are covered. 

3. Out of the 32 states/UTs, 21 distribute foodgrains to 
the beneficiaries, Among the remaining 11 states/UTs 
West Bengal, Chandigarh and Delhi supply fruity 
bread, while cooked meal is served in Gujarat, Jammu 
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& Kashmir, Kerala, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli, Daman & Diu and Pondicherry. 


While analysing factors contributing to girls’ participation 
at state level, the path analysis indicated the following: 


1. Girls’ GER values were higher in states serving cooked 
meals to children instead of distributing foodgrains. 

2. The percentage of beneficiaries under MDMP have 
provided indication of its negative association with 
the girls’ GER. The negative relationship with the girls’ 
GER may be due to the fact that most beneficiaries are 
covered under MDMP in the states which did not serve 
cooked meals to students. 

3. Indicator like serving cooked meals to students, is 
found to have a positive relationship with the gender 
parity index in GER. In this case also, the percentage 
of beneficiaries under MDMP indicated negative 
relationship with gender parity in GER. 


The second phase of the study had the following four 
criterion variables: Girls’ Attendance; Girls Retention; Gender 
Parity in Enrolment and Gender Parity in Retention. The study 
examined the impact of the four incentive schemes and carried 
out field study in Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, adopting the 
case-study approach. 

The field study in Tamil Nadu indicated that MDM was 
served to students throughout the year including holidays. 
The quantity and quality of the meal was satisfactory. Almost 
all schools (95 per cent) reported that MDMP had helped in 
increasing enrolment and retention of girls. 

The field study in Uttar Pradesh indicated the followings: 


1. MDM was served in all the sampled schools. 

2. The criterion of 80 per cent attendance for eligibility 
for MDM was followed in 97 per cent schools. 

3. More than half the number of schools mentioned that 
Village Education Committees were not coming forward 
to solve problems in the implementation of the scheme, 

4. Foodgrains were not distributed regularly during 
certain months in some districts. 

5. It was suggested by some parents and village heads 
that foodgrains should be distributed through schools 
or ration cards on a fixed day of each month. 


The statistical analysis provided the following findings: 


1. 32 per cent of the variation in the percentage of girls 
enrolled in rural primary schools has been explained 
by the socio-economic environment, home 
background, school environment and all the incentive 
variables. 

2. The variation in the variable percentage of girls 
present on the day of investigation accounted by home 
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background, school environment and all the incentives 
is only 20 per cent. 

Retention rate of girls in rural primary schools of Uttar 
Pradesh indicated positive association with the attitude 
of teachers towards girls’ education, supply of cereals 
in each month and prompt action taken by the 
authorities on complaints lodged by the parents 
regarding distribution of cereals. 


wo 


UNICEF-Sponsored Study by ORG 


Considering that NPNSPE has been in operation over four 
years at the national level, it was thought that the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the programme need to be studied. At 
the request of UNICEF, such a study was carried out by the 
Operations Research Group in 10 states of India, viz., Assam, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Jammu, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

The study had the following specific objectives: (i) to study 
the nature of the NPNSPE currently operating in India; (ii) to 
critically examine the programme versus actual distribution 
and utilisation (iii) to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
programme against the criteria of increase and sustained 
increase in enrolment and attendance rates and decrease in 
dropout rates, and (iv) to generate recommendations for 
strengthening the programme or suggest alternate strategies 
for using these resources for the promotion of 
Universalisation of Primary Education (UPE). 

Excepting Assam and Jammu, rest of the states in the sample 
had an experience in implementing MDM for students of class 
Ito V with the support of CARE during the period 1971-1983. 
At the time of commencement of NPNSPE, states of Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal were 
implementing their own state MDM programmes. Besides, all 
the ten states were providing MDM for pre-schoolers under 
the ICDS programme funded by the centre. 

The study adopted a multi-stage sampling procedure for 
selection of states, districts and blocks. The sample covered 
10 states, 25 districts, 50 blocks, 397 villages and 397 schools. 
It covered a total of 1795 students: 1227 students receiving 
MDM, 404 students eligible but not receiving and 164 never 
enrolled students. A total of 3164 parents were contacted: 
1069 parents were of children receiving MDM, 930 parents 
were of children not receiving MDM and 1105 parents were of 
children never enrolled/dropped out. 


AN OVERVIEW OF PROGRAMME FUNCTIONING 


1. The coverage and reach of the programme was poor in 
Haryana and Madhya Pradesh (47 per cent of the 
primary school children); moderate in Gujarat (65 per 
cent) and good in Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
(76-83 per cent). In 14 per cent of the households, 
there is presence of out of school children along with 


some children going to school and getting MDM. This 
reflects the provision of MDM was not an attractive 
incentive to send all their children to school. This 
proportion was highest in Karnataka (29 per cent) 
followed by Gujarat (16 per cent) and West Bengal (16 
per cent) and least in Haryana (8 per cent). 

The level of awareness among parents regarding the 
provision of MDM at school was high. This was true 
for parents sending (89 per cent) as well as parents not 
sending their child/children to school (84 per cent). 
However, the awareness level regarding the eligibility 
criteria for receiving foodgrains/meals was low among 
parents as well as children who were currently receiving 
MDM. A majority of parents believed that all children 
in primary classes could be beneficiaries of the MDMP. 


. Among the children receiving foodgrains, only 64 per 


cent of them indicated receiving 3 kg. State-wise, the 
receipt of requisite quantity of foodgrains was high in 
Karnataka, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh. The situation 
in Haryana and West Bengal was worst with half of 
the beneficiaries receiving 2 kg or less. The 
disbursement of lesser quantities was attributed to the 
non-receipt of right quantities of foodgrains for each 
month by the teachers. Only 29 per cent teachers 
reported receipt of right quantities. The non-receipt 
of right quantities and delays in provision is a matter 
of great concern. 


. In the states where cooked meals were being supplied, 


a majority of the households (75 per cent) confirmed 
that the meals were being served to their children 
everyday. About one-third of students in Gujarat (32 
per cent), 15 per cent of students in Orissa, opined 
that the meals given to them are not sufficient. 


. A high proportion of the parents have opined that 


provision of meal (both foodgrain and cooked meals) 
did not result in any enhancement of the nutritional 
intake of the children. However, the parents whose 
children received cooked meals had a relatively high 
opinion on the impact of the meal on the nutritional 
intake of the child. 

A fair proportion of the VEC Gram Panchayat members 
were involved in promoting primary education. The 
type of activities undertaken by them were, however, 
restricted to discussions with parents on enrolling their 
children (74 per cent) and organising awareness 
campaigns (46 per cent). Their role in monitoring the 
regular functioning of the schools was limited (20 per 
cent). In contrast to 64 per cent of the members 
reporting involvement of VEC Gram Panchayat in 
promoting education, in NPNSPE it was reported by 
53 per cent of the respondents. 


. The above analysis of programme components shows 


the strengths and the areas of concern. Despite a 
wide coverage, timely receipt of foodgrains was the 


key issue to be addressed in Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. Amongst other states, in West Bengal not 
only a low proportion of students were receiving the 
requisite quantity of food grains, the non-receipt on 
time, i.e., every month also was an important issue. In 
comparison to these states, in Gujarat and Karnataka, 
though the overall coverage was 55 per cent to 67 per 
cent, the quantity and frequency of receipt was much 
better. 


IMPACT OF NPNSPE ON KEY EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


ly 
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The incentives were not being provided uniformly 
across the sample states. Half the schools provided 3 
or 4 incentives while the remaining half provided 1-2 
incentives. MDM was being provided by nearly all 
schools while free textbooks were being provided by 
four-fifth of the schools. MDM and free textbooks 
emerged as the most popularly provided incentives. 
In order to gauge the preference of various incentives 
by parents, they were asked to rank the incentives in 
accordance to their preferences. They revealed a high 
preference for MDM followed by free textbooks, 
scholarship and uniforms. The students enrolled in 
schools opined similar preferences for incentives. 
Parents belonging to different caste categories and 
income levels showed no variation in their preferences. 


. Besides provision of incentives, the implementation 


of other educational programmes (national as well as 
state-specific) could also contribute to improvement 
in the status of key educational indicators. The DPEP 
was operationalised in 6 sample states, viz., Haryana, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal, during this period Joyful Learning 
Programme in Rajasthan, Karnataka, Orissa; Lok 
Jumbish Programme in Rajasthan and U.P.; Basic 
Education for all in UP; Minimum Levels of Learning 
Programme in Gujarat and Orissa and Total Literacy 
Campaign in West Bengal. 


. The data analysis related to six year period, i.e., 1992-93 


to 1997-98; the period 1992-93 to 1994-95 was the pre- 
programme and the 1995-96 to 1997-98 was the post- 
programme period and, the programme was initiated in 
1995. The enrolment data for six years revealed a trend 
of very marginal variation in the gender composition 
as well as the composition of SC/ST students. Besides, 
there was.a decline in the participation of girls from 
class I to class V across all six years. While in class I 
43-45 per cent of the enrolled students were girls, this 
proportion declined to 36-39 per cent by class V (1992-93 
to 1997-98). The participation of SC/ST students in 
class I was 3-4 per cent higher (24 and 12 per cent 
respectively) as compared to class IV/V (21 and 8-9 
per cent respectively). 
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Analysis of trends in enrolment revealed a 
comparatively high growth in 1996-97, possibly the 
programme of 1995 picked up momentum. This high 
growth achieved, was sustained over the next two 
years. Further, the growth rates were comparatively 
higher for girls as compared to boys across all the 
years. The growth in enrolment for SC/ST was higher 
during post NPNSPE period as compared to pre- 
NPNSPE period. 

There was limited variation in the attendance pattern 
of students during the pre- and post-programme period. 
The percentage of students with 80 or more per cent of 
attendance rose from 59 to 64 between 1994-95 and 
1997-98 only. Possibly the low level of awareness of 
the eligibility criterion associated with the MDMP 
could have influenced this. The proportion of boys 
having an attendance of 80 per cent or more was 
marginally higher as compared to girls. Caste-wise, 
the attendance pattern of SC and OBC students was 
better than general and ST category students. 
Classwise, the attendance pattern of students 
improved in higher classes and such a trend was 
observed during pre- as well as post-programme 
period. In contrast to 57 per cent students having an 
attendance of 80 per cent or more in class I, the same 
proportion was 74 per cent for class V students during 
this post-programme period. Except in case of Gujarat, 
which showed improvement in the attendance pattern 
of girls (by 10 per cent) as compared to boys (by 5 per 
cent) in the remainder states, there were marginal 
variations in the pre- and post-programme periods. 
The castewise attendance pattern did not reveal 
significant variations among the four caste categories 
during the pre- and post-programme periods. 


. A cohort analysis was done to study the impact of the 


MDMP on retention rates. The programme had 
completed only three years and hence the pre- and 
post-programme period comparison of retention rates, 
is limited upto class III. Overall, the analysis of the 
retention of students during the pre- and post- 
programme period did not reveal any significant 
variations. During both the reference periods, 55-58 
per cent students entered class III. The dropout rate 
was 29-30 per cent during pre- and post-programme 
period. State-wise analysis revealed wide variations. 
States like Karnataka, Gujarat, Orissa and Rajasthan 
had very high dropout rates compared to other states. 
The dropout rate was higher among girls as compared 
to boys both in the pre- and post-programme periods. 
Caste-wise, the dropout rates were higher among the 
ST, followed by SC students during the pre- and post- 
programme periods. A marginal decline in the dropout 
rate among ST and SC students (5 and 3 per cent 
respectively) during the post-programme period was 
witnessed in comparison to the pre-programme period, 
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9. The analysis of significance of status of post- and 
pre-programme enrolment, attendance and retention 
at 5 per cent level among the states, revealed Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal had 
improved enrolment significantly. Gujarat, Haryana 
and Karnataka had improved both attendance and 
retention significantly. Orissa had improved 
significantly attendance only. 


CONCLUSION 


The MDMP in the form of NPNSPE has become not only a 
nationwide programme but also a national programme. Since 
we have completed five years of the programme, we may 
appraise the programme for its effectiveness. While weighing 
the pros and cons of the programme, the only point against it 
is that it takes away certain amount of time of teachers at the 
school level in the process of implementation. On the other 
hand, the advantages of the programme are many and 
significant. At its best (especially when cooked meal is served), 
the programme can contribute to improvements in students’ 
status with reference to many variables. The following are 
some of them: (i) nutritional standard; (ii) general health; (iii) 
food habits; (iv) social adjustments with other categories of 


school children; (v) age-appropriate enrolment; (vi) regularity 
in school attendance; (vii) retention in the educational cycle 
and, (viii) levels of multi-faceted achievement relating to goals 
of the concerned school stage. 

The reviews of the MDM experience in different states as 
well as the experience at the national level, suggest that the 
scope for improving the efficiency of programme 
implementation is vast indeed. The following are some areas: 
(i) the awareness of the programme among students, parents 
and the public; (ii) the regularity and timeliness of distribution 
of MDM (cooked meal/precooked food/foodgrains) 
(iii) adequacy of the quantity and quality of the MDM; 
(iv) scientific management of the MDMP, using 
computer based system; (v) rigorous monitoring and 
evaluation of the process of implementation; (vi) periodic 
review and research studies for identifying the impact of the 
programme on widely accepted educational indicators; (vii) 
capacity building at all levels from school to national level 
and; (viii) participation of people from village panchayat to 
national parliament level. 

MDM is a popular programme and is the most widely 
received incentive by school children. Its cost-benefit and 
cost-effectiveness can be hiked by coordinating the 
involvement of all the relevant stakeholders. 
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MIGRATION EDUCATION 


Aslam Mahmood 


MIGRATION 


People keep on moving in all times as a result of forces to 
strike a balance between population pressure and resources. 
However, in general people have a tendency to get attached 
to their native places and will not move out to any other place 
unless there are very compelling reasons for it. The study of 
the movement of people over space, therefore, throws 
considerable light on the important aspects of related 
underlying social and economic dynamics of the society and, 
is the basic concern of migration studies. Migration touches 
almost every aspect of human life and covers almost all the 
disciplines. Each discipline in social sciences has a different 
focus for migration studies. Main focus of the economist, for 
example, is the labour supply, wages and sectoral division of 
the workforce. A sociologist will focus his/her attention on 
migration studies to study social changes that take place due 
to migration, like cultural mixing of the people, social, economic 
and occupational mobility of the people. The main focus of 
geographers, however, may be on density of population over 
space which shape the pattern of urbanisation through 
different size class distribution of towns etc. Demographers 
on the other hand may be more concerned about changes in 
the age structure of the society due to in and out migration 
and its related consequences on fertility, mortality, education 
and other related aspects. 


DEFINITION OF MIGRATION: CONCEPTUAL 


Among the various attributes of population, migration has 
perhaps attracted the maximum shades of meaning. Every 
movement from one place to another cannot be defined as 
migration. Such mobility includes the following: 


G) Commuting for work or study 
Gi) Shopping 
(ii) Visiting relatives or friends 
(iv) Travelling for business or pleasure 
(v) Residential mobility from one house to another in the 
same locality 
(vi) Nomadic movement, the movement of population 
groups that have no fixed place of residence and keep 
on moving 
(vii) Transhumance, the seasonal movement of persons who 
live in more than one place during the course of a year. 


Migration involves a sustained or permanent sojourn to 
the place of destination from their place of origin. To avoid a 
local residential mobility from being treated as migration, it 
has been suggested (UN 1973, p.1) that migration should be 
defined as a change of residence from one civil division to 
another. It is evident that the volume of migration will depend 
on the size of civil division. If the division is a village, the 
volume of migration will be large. Similarly if district is the civil 
division, the volume of migration will become smaller. In this 
case, considerable amount of inter-village movement of the 
population within the district will not be considered as 
migration and total volume of migration will go down. Similarly 
if the civil division is a state, inter village as well as inter- 


district movement of population will not be considered as 


migration and the volume of migration will further go down. 
Here not only within district but also within the state, migration 
will be ignored and only inter-state migration will be reflected. 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF MIGRATION 


The above definition of migrants, however, for the purpose of 
any survey, etc., will not be workable. Keeping this difficulty 
in mind an operational definition of migration based on place 
of birth has been developed and used by the Census of India 
and in many other countries also. 


‘PLACE OF BIRTH’ DEFINITION OF MIGRATION 


The place of birth definition of migration is based on the 
assumption that the place of birth of a person will be the same 
as his place of enumeration until he/she migrates from his/her 
place of birth. For this purpose, along with the place of 
enumeration the Census of India has been giving the 
information on place of birth also. A person whose place of 
enumeration is same as his/her place of birth will, therefore, 
not be considered as a migrant. On the contrary, if the place of 
birth of an individual is found different from his/her place of 
enumeration, he or she will be considered as a migrant. 


‘PLACE OF LAST RESIDENCE’ DEFINITION OF 
MIGRATION 


However, there are many drawbacks associated with the ‘Place 
of Birth’ concept. If a person migrates to many places but 
comes back to his/her place of birth before the census 


enumeration is carried out, his/her birthplace and place of 
enumeration will be the same and he/she will not be counted 
as a migrant. To overcome this problem the concept of “Place 
of Last Residence’ has also been developed. Thus, place of 
last residence is also recorded in many censuses including 
the Census of India along with the place of birth. In the present 
example, although, for such a person, place of enumeration 
and place of birth will be the same but due to a different place 
of last residence he or she will be treated as migrant. 


DURATION OF MIGRATION 


Migration occurs almost continuously over the time. 
Estimates of migration, therefore, have to be compiled with 
reference to specified period of time also, Such a migration 
will be known as fixed term or period migration. When there is 
no time interval assigned for migration, it is known as lifetime 
migration. If the duration of migration is the time between two 
successive censuses, it is known as intercensal migration. 
Migration of short duration like less than one year or sometimes 
less than three years is treated as recent migration. 


SEASONAL MIGRATION 


Seasonal migration relates to migration associated with some 
season, mainly agricultural season. Onset of the green 
revolution in some parts of the country has generated extra 
demand for agricultural workers in those areas. This demand 
rises rapidly during sowing and harvesting seasons and 
farmers require large number of workers to work in their fields 
during these seasons. This seasonal demand of workers is 
met every year by inviting family members working outside 
the village as well as by recruiting additional labour from labour 
surplus areas outside the region. It is due to this seasonal 
demand of agricultural workers that large number of agricultural 
workers from labour surplus areas of Bihar and other parts of 
India migrate everv year to green revolution areas of Punjab, 
Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh, where labour supply isin 
deficit. These migrants migrate for a short duration, generally 
for a season only and return back to their origin after the seasonal 
demand of labour is over. This cycle continues every year. 


ORIGIN AND DESTINATION OF MIGRATION 


Migration always involves area of origin and destination. The 
area from where a migrant moves out, is known as the area of 
his/her origin. Similarly the area where a migrant settles down 
is known as the area of his/her destination. 


DISTANCE OF MIGRATION 
Associated with every migration is the distance of migration. 


It could be any distance in kilometres, miles, etc. To make it 
more meaningful, the first level of classification related to 
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distance is, international and internal migration. Although in 
some cases, internal migration may involve longer distance 
than international migration, mostly international migration 
involves longer distance migration than internal migration. 


International Migration 


International migration relates to migration from one country 
to another country. International migration has certain 
restrictions on movement of people and generally requires 
permission of the host country in the form of visa or some 
other kind of permit to enter into the country. Barring 
neighbouring countries, international migration is of relatively 
long distance. 


Internal Migration 


Migration of people from one part of the country to any 
another part of the same country is know as internal migration 
and, does not require anything like a visa. Movement of people 
within a country is considered as their democratic right. Internal 
migration can also be classified as short distance (micro-level), 
medium distance (regional level) and long distance (national 
level) migration. 

There is, however, subjectivity involved in defining the 
short distance, medium distance and long distance. Census 
of India has, therefore, adopted an alternative to short, medium 
and long distance categories. It gives migration from: (i) within 
the district of enumeration, which may be considered as short 
distance migration (intra-district migration), (ii) within the state 
of enumeration but out-side the district of enumeration, which 
may be considered as medium distance migration (inter-district 
migration) and (iii) out-side the state of enumeration, which 
may be considered as long distance migration (inter-state 
migration). These three categories of internal migration thus, 
may correspond to the short, medium and long distance 
categories of migration. 


STREAMS OF MIGRATION 


Flow of migrants from one area to another area makes a stream 
of migration. Thus, if there are 10 places within an area there 
will be 10 x 9 streams. Between two areas ‘i’ and ‘j’, a migration 
stream ‘Mij’ will mean volume of migration from area i to area 
j. Here, i is the origin of migrants and j is the destination of 
migrants. Mij, therefore, will be out-migrants from area i to j 
and in-migrants to area j from area i. Total out-migrants from 
area i is the sum of all out-migration Mij from i, and total in- 
migrants to area j is the sum of all in-migration Mij to area j. As 
the number of areas will increase, number of streams will 
multiply faster. Number of streams, therefore, will depend on 
the number of origins and number of destinations. It needs to 
be emphasised here that all possible streams in a region may 
not be equally important. Identification of the important stream 
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will depend on the area as well as on the objective of the 
study. For general usage there are four common streams given 
below based on broad types of origins and destinations. These 
streams are: 


1, Rural to urban 

2. Rural to rural 

3. Urban to rural and 
4. Urban to urban. 


Counter Streams of Migration 


Every stream of migration has a counter stream also from the 
place of destination to place of origin. For example, for rural to 
urban stream of migration, the counter stream of migration will 
be from urban to rural. 

Thus, for the above-mentioned four streams of migration 
the counter streams will be as given below: 


Streams of Migration Counter Streams of 


Migration 

1. Rural to urban Urban to rural 

2, Rural to rural Rural (destination) to 
tural (origin) 


Rural to urban 
Urban (destination) to 
urban (origin) 


3. Urban to rural 
4. Urban to urban 


IN-MIGRATION, OUT-MIGRATION, NET-MIGRATION 
AND GROSS MIGRATION 


In-Migration 


Within a country when an individual migrates from an area of 
origin and enters into some other area of destination by 
crossing its boundaries during a fixed period of time, it is 
known as in-migration and the individuals are known as in- 
migrants to the area of destination. 


Out-Migration 


Similarly, when within a country individuals migrate from an 
area of origin and enter into some other area of destination by 
crossing its boundaries during a fixed period of time, it is 
known as out-migration from the place of origin and the 
individuals are known as out-migrants from the area of origin. 


Return Migration 


In most developing countries of Asia and other parts of the 
world, even after migration from both rural areas or from urban 
areas to other urban areas some migrants maintain close social 
and economic links with their native places. Many of them at 
the time of retirement decide to return to their native places 


and settle there for rest of their life. Such a migration is known 
as return migration. 


Stages of Migration 


When a person migrates from one place to another place and 
after some time again migrate to a second place and, then toa 
third place and so on, all these migratory moves are known as 
stages of migration. So there will be first stage of migration 
followed by second stage of migration and so on. 


Net-Migration 


Total in-migrants to an area minus total out-migrants from that 
area during a fixed period of time is known as net-migration. If 
net-migration is positive it shows net in-migration and causes 
anet gain of population to the area due to migration. Similarly, 
a negative value of net-migration will show net out-migration 
and will cause a net loss of the population to the area due to 


migration. 
Gross Migration 


The sum of the in-migrants and the out-migrants of an area 
during a fixed period of time is known as gross migration. It 
indicates total turn-over of population mobility of an area. 


MIGRATION RATES 


In order to neutralise the effect of size on volume of migration, 
migration rates are worked out. Migration rates are relative 
frequencies with which the event of migration takes place. It 
is the number of total migration divided by population 
exposed to the possibility of migration. The four such rates are 
defined as: 


Out-migration rate = (O/P) * k 
In-migration rate = (I/P) * k 
Net-migration rate = (I-P) *k 
Gross-migrationrate = (I+ P)*k 


Where O is the number of out-migrants from an area, / is 
the number of in-migrants to the same area during a fixed 
period of time, P is the population of the area in the middle of 
the time period and, kis a constant, usually 100 or 1000. 

Such rates can be worked out for specific ages groups, 
male, female, occupational groups and other sub-sections of 
the society to provide migration selectivity of the population. 


Differential Migration 
The study of differences in the rate of migration between 


various demographic, economic, and social groups of the 
population is termed as ‘differential migration’. 


Migration Selectivity 


The study of differential migration is equivalent to the study 
of migration selectivity—the tendency of people with different 
characteristics to be more migratory than the general 
population. There are some common types of migration 
selectivities, such as: 


Age Selectivity of Migration 


It implies that people of young age tend to be more migratory 
than the population of adult age. It has been found in many 
developing societies having a large base of population in rural 
area that the youth out migrate to urban centres in search of 
jobs and, elderly parents and children are left behind. This 
age selectivity of migration is due to natural factors of age. 
Youth are supposed to be more adjustable to the unfavourable 
conditions a migrant is likely to face at the place of destination 
than children or the elderly persons. 


Gender Selectivity of Migration 


Gender selectivity in migration means that in some cases males 
are more mobile than females. As males are less prone to 
harassment and exploitation they normally out-number the 
female in migration except for migration due to marriage or 
family movement. In many places the gender selectivity of 
migration alters significantly sex ratios at places of origin and 
destination, In many of the hilly areas of Uttar Pradesh, for 
example, the number of females per 1000 males is quite high 
and some-times more than 1000. As these hilly areas do not 
have much of land for cultivation and there are not many non- 
farm employment opportunities in these areas, male members 
of the society out-migrate to urban areas leaving behind 
females consequently. 


Educational Selectivity of Migration 


As education enhances the level of skill of people for which 
job opportunities may not be necessarily available near by, 
educated people tend to be more migratory than the non- 
educated. 


Occupational Selectivity of Migration 

Like educational selectivity, in most cases rates of 
migration are found to be higher for white- collar workers than 
for others. Among white-collar workers also, professional and 
managerial workers show more mobility than others. Semi- 
skilled workers, labourers and farm workers are likely to be the 
least mobile. 


Cohort Migration 


Cohort migration relates to the study of migration in the context 
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of the total life of an individual. This will help us in identifying 
the number of migratory moves a given number of persons 
will make during their life time if they were exposed, from birth 
to death, to the prevailing age-specific rates of migration. 


Immigration and Emigration 


Migration of foreign nationals into a country from a place out- 
side the country is known as immigration and the individuals 
will be known as immigrants in the country of destination. To 
the country of origin, it will be known as emigration and an 
individual will be known as an emigrant. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF MIGRATION 
Causes of Migration 


Although every migrant has a different story behind his/her 
moves, there are some broad patterns in migration. The 
literature survey on migration helps in identifying main causes 
and consequences of migration. With some exceptions, the 
aggregated picture provides the following as the main causes 
of migration in form of push and pull factors: 


Push Factors 


1. Decline in the per capita share in resources such as 

agricultural land and stagnating agriculture, change in 

technology, exhaustion of mine, timber or other 
resources and closure of certain industries in some of 
the regions. 

Reduction in employment due to mechanisation. 

. Social, political or religious discrimination. 

. High fertility and control over mortality resulting in 
high population growth not matching with the 
resources. 

5. Natural calamities such as cyclone, drought, 

earthquake and epidemic, etc. 

6. Insecure conditions due to civil strife/militancy. 


wp 


Pull Factors 


1. Availability of cheap land, labour and other resources, 

higher wages, employment and better transport. 

2. Opportunities for education, better standards of life, 
marriage freedom in faith, religion and political 
ideology, individuality and/or in company of others. 

. Better safety and security. 

4. More conducive climatic conditions. 

. Low pressure of population, better health and 
recreational facilities for retiring population. 

6. Dependency on the family and in case family moves, 

the individual dependents also move. 


w 


w 
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Consequences of Migration 


Although it is hard to differentiate between causes and 
consequences of migration, studies suggest following 
important consequences of migration at places of origin: 


(i) Families of the farmers have been able to supplement 
their income through remittances. Additional income 
has been used for education and improvement of 
agriculture. Through out-migration, agricultural families 
escape the problem of fragmentation of land also. 

Gi) There are, however, negative consequences also. As 
migrants are generally the most enterprising young 
members of the family, the places of origin of migration 
are deprived from the benefits of their leadership and 
innovations. As in the out-migrating areas, 
predominantly old people and females are left behind, 
this creates the shortage of labour as well. 

(ii) The sex ratio goes more in favour of female, 
demographic dependence increases due to out- 
migration of young population. An important 
demographic consequence of migration is its impact 
on reducing fertility (Sharma 1992, pp. 51-57). 


At places of destination also there are some very serious 
consequences of migration. These include: 


(i) In developing countries generally, effective in- 
migration is towards the cities or more specifically 
towards metropolitan areas, This migration, to a large 
extent, is the migration of very poor unskilled 
agricultural workers living under distress conditions. 
Economic base of these cities is not strong enough to 
absorb a majority of them and a competition between 
local people and migrant starts, which creates frictions 
and in some cases migrants are looked down and 
slogans like ‘sons of the soil’ are raised, 

(i) Large volumes of marginally employed migrants do 
not have enough paying capacity and hence start 
living in shanty houses. Local civic bodies are 
therefore, short of funds and are not in a position to 
provide amenities and pressure on existing civic 
amenities increases drastically, 

(iii) A continuous flow of migrants to large cities creates 
unequal distribution of urban population and alters 
size distribution of urban centres, Proportion of urban 
population in large cities increases and urban system 
becomes more and more primate (i.e., population gap 
between successive ranking towns keeps on 
increasing). Huge metropolitan centres emerge with 


rising slums, unemployment, poor sanitation, shortage 
of drinking water, housing, transport, education, 
healthcare facilities and increasing crimes and law and 
order problems. 


NEED FOR MIGRATION EDUCATION 


Unprecedented population growth, increasing urban primacy 
and international as well as internal migration has been the 
hallmark of the latter part of the last century. Through migration, 
manpower needs of the resource rich regions are satisfied, 
new ideas are diffused and a different work culture evolves, 
Migrants contribute to the economic development of their 
destinations as well as to their areas of origin also. Migration, 
however, can create social tension and several economic and 
political problems. Migration education is, therefore, geared 
to contain such problems by providing proper kind of education 
on the role of migrants in nation building, their contributions 
to economic development through remittances, enterprising 
spirit and supply of labour, etc. A proper understanding of 
the process, causes and consequences of migration is likely 
to promote the culture of peace and the sprit of living together 
also. 


EFFORTS BEING MADE FOR MIGRATION 
EDUCATION 


Highly specialised subjects like Demography, have a very 
strong component of migration which is mainly technical. 
Other social science subjects like economics, geography, 
sociology, political science history, etc., also cover migration, 
but only in a marginal way. Keeping in view the positive role 
of migration education, efforts are being made by some 
countries with the help of UNESCO and other agencies to 
integrate migration education into school curriculum itself. 


FUTURE PERSPECTIVE OF MIGRATION 
EDUCATION 


As the world is becoming increasingly cosmopolitan in nature, 
there is a positive climate for living together and tolerance, 
spirit of free market competitions is being appreciated and 
individuals are recognised for their talent and worth to the 
economy. Under such a social and economic climate, the 
migration is likely to increase in future. In order to maintain 
this spirit and the culture promoting migration, it is extremely 
important to develop and teach proper migration education in 
schools to avoid any kind of clash between migrants and 
non-migrants. As a result of the growing consensus on the 
importance of migration education in this background, we can 
hope for brighter future of migration education. 
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Annexure 
Data related to some of the important characteristics of migrants is given below upto 1991, for which the latest migration tables 
are available. 
Internal Migration in India 


Population Volume of Migration as Percentage 
(in million) Migration percentage its Urban 
(in million) Total Population 


Population 


25.7 
23.7 
19.9 
18.0 


Population of India Classified by ‘Birth Place’ 1991 


Place of Birth 


Anywhere in the World 
(Total Population) 435208158 403359778 838567936 
Bom at places of enumeration 371530943 237195653 608726595 
(Non-migrants) (85.37) (58.8) (72.59) 
Within the district of enumeration both 10687737 136214054 29336682 
other than place of enumeration (6.74) (26.5) (16.24) 
(Intra-district migrant) 
Outside the district of enumeration but 18504291 40600958 59105249 
within the state of enumeration (4.25) (10.07) (7.05) 
(Inter-district migration) 
Outside the state of enumeration 12158359 15141586 27299945 
(Inter-state) (2.79) (3.75) (3.26) 
Out-side India 3578932 3362124 6941056 
(International) (0.82) (0.83) (0.83) 
Unclassifiable 98951 182085 281036 
(0.03) (0.05) (0.03) 


Proportional Share of Migrants 
in Three Distance Levels with Rural Urban Break Up 


Migrants Intra-District Inter-District Total 
Persons 62.18 100.00 
Rural 90.38 
Urban 9.62 
100.00 
Male 50.47 100.00 
Rural 84.21 
Urban 15.79 
100.00 
Female 66.52 100.00 
Rural 92.11 ; 
Urban 1.89 


100.00 
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Percentage Distribution of Migrants by Streams in India 1991 


Persons 
Male 
Female 


100.00 


Percentage Distribution of Migrants by 
Reasons for Urban and Rural Areas 1991 


Reasons ad Migration 


MIZORAM, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


F. Lallura 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Mizoram, the 23rd state of Indian Union, is strategically located 
in the north eastern most corner of India. Its boundaries touch 
the neighbouring countries of Bangladesh in the west and 
Myanmar on the east and south. The states of Manipur, Assam 
and Tripura are on its north and north-west. 

It comprises the erstwhile districts of north and south 
Lushai Hills which were under Assam since 1898, and together 
were known as the Lushai Hills District. It became a Union 
Territory in 1972 consequent to the North Eastern Reorga- 
nization Act of 1971. It attained statehood in February 1987. 

According to the provisional population totals of the 2001 
census, the population of Mizoram is 8,91,058, that is 4,59,783 
males and 4,31,275 females with a female to male ratio of 
938:1000 as against 934: 1000 in 1991. Its density of population 
is 42 persq.km. The decadel population growth (1991-2001) 
is 29.18 per cent. 

For administrative purposes Mizoram is divided into eight 
districts. In one of the districts, namely, Chhimtuipui district, 
there are three autonomous district councils: (1) Mara 
Autonomous District Council with its headquarters at Saiha; 
(2) Lai Autonomous District Council with its headquarters at 
Lawngtlai; and (3) Chakma Autonomous District headquarters 
at Chawngte. 


GENESIS OF FORMAL EDUCATION 


Before the arrival of Christian missionaries in Mizoram towards 
the close of the nineteenth century the Mizos had no 
organised education system or written language. Instructions 
given were generally oral. It was the Christian missionaries 
who initiated the written form in Mizo language by introducing 
Mizo alphabet (A, AW, B...Z). For this purpose they chose 
the Roman script with a phonetic form of spelling based on 
the well-known Hunterian system of writing. They started 
educating the Mizos and thus laid the foundation of education 
in Mizoram. 

The missionaries opened schools with their limited 
resources and introduced formal education. This was the 
genesis of the present education system in the state. At the 
beginning people were suspicious and reluctant to send their 
children to schools. The missionaries, however, obtained from 
the British administrators exemption from imposed labour for 
those who passed upper primary examination. This was a 


good incentive to get formal education in the schools. Till 
1952, Mizoram education was entirely in the hands of the 
Christian missionaries. 

The first formal primary schools in Mizoram were opened 
in a few villages in 1903 followed by the first English middle 
school at Aizawl in 1909 and then at Serkawn. In villages, the 
opening of middle schools, however, began in 1944. The first 
high school too was started with community donations and 
collaborations in 1944 at Aizawl. This ushered in a new era of 
educational progress in the State. The second high school 
was opened at Lunglei in 1948, The two high schools were 
soon provincialised by the Assam government. In the post- 
Independent years, remarkable progress has been achieved 
in education with the help of government as well as community 
participation. 


GROWTH OF LITERACY 


The literacy rate is considered to be an important indicator of 
educational development. In Mizoram, the literacy rate is 
relatively high as compared to other states. 

According to 1991 census, the percentage of literacy is 
81.27, with male and female literacy of 84 and 78 per cent 
respectively. By end of August 1995, the literacy rate had 
gone up to 88.06 per cent As per assessment made by the 
National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO), New Delhi in 
1997 the literacy percentage of Mizoram had gone upto 95 per 
cent placing Mizoram on top of the Indian states, in literacy. 
However, when the provisional figure of census 2001 came 
out (at 00.00 hours, 31 March 2001) the literacy percentage of 
Mizoram happened to be 88.49, next only to that of Kerala 
(90.92 per cent). Although the rate has gone down, the increase 
in terms of percentage is 6.22 per cent as against 1.11 per cent 
in Kerala. 

The growth of literacy rate is presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Literacy Rates in Percentage in Mizoram 


Year Literacy Remarks 
Percentage 

1901 0.02 First census in Mizoram 
1951 30.57 Census after Independence 
1981 59.58 Census after Mizoram became UT 
1991 82.27 Second position in India 
1997 95.0 As per report of NSSO First position in India 
2001 88.49 Census 2001, Provisional Figures 
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Table 2 
Growth of Educational Institutions 


Year No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of Training Institutes 
| P/S M/S H/S HSS Colleges Elementary & Secondary 
1905 15 2 - - - 
1947 165 22 1 - - 
1975 514 215 113 - 3 2 for Elementary teachers 
1 for Secondary teachers 
1⁄4 for Hindi teachers 
1986 1017 443 154 - 16 4 -do- 
1996 1263 702 330 15 19 4 -do- 
2000 
(Sept) 1298 958 352 30 30 4 -do- 
The data available indicate that there is significant Table 3 
variation in the growth of literacy among the eight districts. Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) 
The literacy percentage of Aizawl district is as high as 96.64 
and that of Lawngtlai district is as low as 56.46 per cent which Stage of Education Percentage 
needs careful examination. Primary Stage 118 
STATUS OF EDUCATION iol aa r 
Progress of Education Table 4 


Prior to 1972, the year Mizoram became Union Territory, the 
progress of education was rather slow. However after 1972, 
there has been rapid quantitative expansion. The thirst for 
knowledge and of education gave rise to community 
awareness and a spirit of participation so much so that all the 
educational institutions, elementary and secondary schools 
and even colleges were started by the community on voluntary 
basis. 

The growth of educational institutions during the period 
from 1905 to 2000 is presented in Table 2. 


Elementary Education 


There are two stages of education at the elementary level: (i) 
primary schools with classes I to IV; and (ii) middle schools 
with classes V to VII. 

The three Autonomous District Councils namely, Lai 
Autonomous District Council, Mara Autonomous District 
Council and Chakma Autonomous District Council used to 
administer and supervise the primary schools in the areas. In 
1994, all the middle schools within the council area were 
transferred to the concerned district councils. 

While the enrolment of children of the age group 6-11 
years was appreciably high, retention rate has been 
unsatisfactory. The gross enrolment ratio at the primary and 
upper primary (middle schools) school is provided in the 
Table 3. 

Although the enrolment ratio is high at both the stages, 
there is high incidence of dropouts at primary and upper 
primary schools which is evident from the Table 4. 


Dropout Rate at Primary and Upper Primary Schools 


Year | Class V | Class VIII 
1991 39.72 50.81 
1995 41.62 48.10 
1999 | 33,23 52.19 


Secondary Education 


Remarks 


While calculating dropout rates it 
appeared students in the Private 
English medium schools were not 
taken into account. 


This stage covers high school stage (lower secondary) 
covering classes VIII, IX and X and the higher secondary 
stage covering classes XI and XII. It is in this stage that 
vocational education is introduced in the selected eight 
schools. 

As on 30 September 2000, there were 346 high schools and 
30 higher secondary schools in Mizoram. High schools and 
higher secondary schools are of two categories, namely, 
government and non-government. The latter comprises 
(i) Schools which are under private management with 
no financial assistance from the government and 
(ii) Schools which are under private management but receive 
financial help from the government in the form of grants-in- 
aid. Schools receiving grants-in-aid are of two types (a) aided 
and (b) deficit, depending on the total amount of financial aid 
received by them from the government. The year-wise data in 
respect of secondary and higher secondary in presented in 
Table 5. 
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Table 5 
Number of Government, Deficit and Private Schools from 1948-2000 


Secondary Schools 


Higher Secondary Schools 


Higher Education 


Prior to 1958 there were no facilities in the state for pursuing 
higher education. The first college was started in 1958 and 
functioned as night college. The college was taken over by 
NEHU in 1968 when North Eastern Hill University (NEHU) 
Campus was established at Aizwal. This College became a 
university college and is presently known as Pachhunga 
University College. 

In 1964 another college was opened at Lunglei which was 
provincialised in 1976. This was followed by the opening of 
more colleges. The number of colleges thus increased from 1 
to 30 during a short span of 40 years. 

The growth of colleges from 1958 to 2000 in the state is 
presented in the Table 6. 


Table 6 
Growth of Colleges in Mizoram 


No. of Colleges 


Of the above colleges, one college namely Zirtiri Women’s 
College was converted into Residential Science College in 
2000. 
Consequent upon the establishment of NEHU Campus in 
Aizawl, five teaching departments of English, Economics, 
Psychology, Education and Public Administration were 
opened. 

A significant development in the field of higher education 
in Mizoram would be, opening of Mizoram University—a 
Central University. The Bill for the same was passed by the 
Parliament in 2000. 


Technical and Tertiary Education 


In Mizoram, there are no engineering colleges. The only facility 
for technical education is the Mizoram Polytechnic, which 
was established in 1981. The institute provides diploma in Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering and Electrical Engineering. 
Recently, Women Polytechnic was established at Aizawl. 

Industrial Training Institute (ITI) was also established in 
1975 for training of students in certain trades. 


Teacher Education 


The first Teachers’ Training Institute was established in 1953. 
It was run and managed by the Church. Later in 1953, Basic 
Training Centre (BTC) was established at Aizawl. This was 
developed into normal school, which was later known as 
UGTTI and TTI. There was another TTI at Lungiei. The two 
Teacher Training Institutes (TTIs) were upgraded into DIET 
under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Restructuring and 
Reorganisation of Teacher Education—DIET, Aizawl in 1989 
and DIET, Lunglei in 1991. 

There is only one Secondary School Teachers’ Training 
Institute in the state known as College of Teacher Education. 
It was first established in 1975 in the name of Mizoram Institute 
of Education (MIE). With the implementation of the Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme on Teacher Education, the then MIE was 
upgraded into CTE, which has become more or less fully 
functional. 

Another institute which was established in 1980 and 
concerned with education and training of teachers, is SCERT. 
This is the academic wing of the Directorate of School 
Education. It is concerned with quality aspect of education. 
The head of the institute is Joint Director, who is assisted by 
a team of faculty staff, technical staff and ministerial staff. The 
institute is functioning through its various wings/departments 
which include: (1) Science Promotion Wing; (2) Educational 
Technology; (3) Teacher Education and Extension Services; 
(4) Vocationalisation of Secondary Education; (5) Special 
Education; and (6) Social Science and Humanities. 


MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES, EDUCATION OF 


Lachman M. Khubchandani i 


The ideology of language in school is interwoven with the 
ideology of education in society. The politicisation of the 
language issue in India during the struggle for Independence 
dominated the medium controversy, pushing into background 
the ideological issues concerning the content of education 
(Khubchandani 1997a, 1997b). The demand for 
vernacularisation by native elite was associated with cultural 
and national resurgence, and eventually with the growth of 
democracy promoting equality of opportunity through 
education (Tagore 1906; Gandhi 1916). 


THE COLONIAL LEGACY 


The British administration could not resolve the three basic 
issues of education: the content, the spread and the medium 
(Dakin 1968). Macaulay’s hard line, recommending a policy of 
imparting Western knowledge through a Western tongue 
(English) and then only to a minority (cf. Minute of 1835), 
echoed in education programmes of the British throughout 
their stay in the subcontinent (Sharp 1920). During a later 
phase, the 1854 Wood Despatch suggested the use of a 
vernacular medium ‘to teach the far larger class who are 
ignorant of or imperfectly acquainted with English’ (Richey 
1922; Naik 1963). The introduction of vernacular education 
was however, extremely slow, and Macaulay’s commandment 
of ‘first developing Indian vernaculars to qualify them for use 
in education and administration’ has prevailed even after a 
century and half; thus effectively postponing their induction 
in formal domains (Khubchandani 1981). This has led to the 
Vernacular-English controversy among the indigenous and 
Westernised elites over determining education policy for 
different segments of society, and has resulted in coining 
artificial technical terms from classical stocks (Sanskrit, Persio- 
Arabic or Old Tamil, Medieval Telugu, etc.) so as to acquire an 
aura of sophistication and enable them to join the comity of 
‘developed’ languages (for a detailed discussion on the 
‘centre-periphery’ model of language development, cf. 
Khubchandani 1969 b, 1983)." 

During the long struggle for Indian Independence, the 
selective education structure was vehemently criticised by 
national leaders—Gokhale, Gandhi, Tagore and other 
intellectuals—who saw the need for universal elementary 
education and also put forward pleas for the use of mother 
tongue in administration (Saiyidain, Naik and Abid Husain 
1962). Mahatma Gandhi in 1938, proposed a scheme for basic 


education which was practically the antithesis of the rulers’ 
elitist moorings as regards the questions of content, spread 
and medium (Zakir Hussain 1950). It attempted to resolve the 
conflict between quality in education by laying stress on 
integrating education with experience and language acquisition 
with communicability as advocated in Gandhiji’s approach to 
Hindustani. 

In actual terms, three patterns of education emerged during 
the British rule: 


1. English medium, in urban centres for education of the 
elite, right from the primary stage; 

2. Two-tier medium, vernacular medium for primary 
education and English medium for advanced stages, 
in towns; 

3. Vernacular medium, in rural areas for primary education. 


MULTILINGUAL REPERTOIRE 


The geography of language plurality provides some glimpses 
of the speech communication patterns in the subcontinent, 
populated by over one billion people. Out of two hundred 
odd languages, spread all over the country, the Indian 
Constitution puts its seal on only 18 as ‘national’ languages 
(17 modern plus one classical, Sanskrit). These languages 
together cover about 96 per cent of the population. A 
breakdown of these languages according to the 1991 Census 
is given in Table 1. Among the 18 Scheduled languages, 


G) Thirteen are of Indo-Aryan origin, representing over 
74 per cent of the total population: According to the 
1991 Census, Hindi is spoken by 39.9 per cent of the 
total population, Bengali by 8.2 per cent, Marathi 7.4 
per cent, Urdu 5.1 per cent, Gujarati 4.8 per cent, Oriya 
by 3.3 per cent, Panjabi by 2.8 per cent, Assamese by 
1.6 per cent, Kashmiri by 0.5 per cent (it belongs to the 
Dardic sub-group, in-between the Indo-Aryan and 
Iranian groups of the Indo-European family), Sindhi 
and Nepali 0.25 per cent each, Konkani 0.21 per cent, 
and classical Sanskrit (claimed by 50,000 speakers as 
their ‘mothertongue’). 

(i) Four languages are of the Dravidian stock, representing 
nearly 22 per cent of the population; Telugu is spoken 
by 7.8 per cent, Tamil by 6.3 per cent, Kannada by 3.9 
per cent, and Malayalam by 3.6 per cent. 
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Ho and Mundari (0.8 million each), Khasi (0.6 million), 

Korku and Munda (0.4 million each). All Austric 
languages are spoken by the tribal population. 

Out of 18 fifteen languages, are prominent in respective (v) Nine languages are of the Indo-Aryan stock, 

pe Coa, : representing about 1 per cent of the population: Bhili 

wea ee me eet Sankare (4.5 million speakers), Dogri (1.5 million), Khandeshi 

In addition, the 1991 Census tabulates 87 languages __ (1.2million), Halabi (0.5 million). da 

outside the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution whose (vi) Thirteen languages are of the Dravidian stock, 

claimants are over 10,000 each, covering a little over 4 per representing over 0.9 per cent of the population: Gondi 

cent of the total population. A large number of them are (spoken by nearly 2.0 million), Tulu (1.4 million), 

spoken by populations listed as ‘Scheduled Tribes’ in the Kurukh/Oraon (1.3 million), Kui (0.5 million). 
(vii) Fifty-two languages (other than Manipuri) are of the 


Constitution. These include: 3 : 
Gv) All 14 languages of the Austro-Asiatic family, Tibeto-Burman family, representing over 0.5 per cent 


(ii) One language of the Tibeto-Burman origin, namely 
Manipuri in spoken by only 0.15 per cent of the 
country’s population. 


representing 1.6 per cent of the country’s population: of the population: prominent being Tripuri (spoken 
prominent among them are Santali (over 4 million by nearly 0.6 million), Garo and Mizo (0.4 million each), 
speakers), and Bodo. 

Table 1 


India: Population by Languages of the Eighth Schedule 


1991 CENSUS 


Language Genealogical Prominent State(s) and Union Territories 
Affiliation Total Speakers Percentage to 
(in thousands) Total Population 
Indo-Aryan Central 69,596 Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Uttaranchal, Jharkhand, 
Chhatisgarh, Delhi, Chandigarh 

Bengali Indo-Aryan. East 66,018 7.8 West Bengal, Tripura 
Telugu Dravidian South 62,482 7.4 Andhra Pradesh 
Marathi Indo-Aryan South 53,006 6.3 Maharashtra, Goa 
Tamil Dravidian South 43,407 5.1 Tamil Nadu, Pondicherry 
Urdu Indo-Aryan Central 40,674 4.8 Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi (HUP) Region, urban centres 
Gujarati Indo-Aryan Central 32,754 3.9 Gujarat, Dadra-Nagar Haveli 
Kannada Dravidian South 30,337 3.6 Karnataka 
Malayalam Dravidian South 28,061 3.3 Kerala, Lakshadweep 
Oriya Indo-Aryan East 23,379 2.8 Orissa 
Punjabi Indo-Aryan Central 13,080 1.6 Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Chandigarh 
Assamese Indo-Aryan East ae 0.5 Assam 
Kashmiri Indo-Aryan Dardic 2,123 0.25 Jammu and Kashmir 
Sindhi Indo-Aryan Northwest 2,077 0.25 Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
Nepali Indo-Aryan Central 1,761 0.21 West Bengal, Sikkim, and urban centres 
Konkani Indo-Aryan South 1,270 0.15 Goa, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Kerala 
Manipuri Tibeto-Burman Kuki 50 0.01 Manipur 
Sanskrit Indo-Aryan Classical 846,303 95.6 Urban centres 
India an | 337,272 39,9 


Source: Khubchandani 1997: 88; Bose 1998: 151. 


(viii) One (English) is reported as ‘mother tongue’ by only 
233 thousand, in the 1981 census. 


In political terms, the language accreditation in the 
Constitution was primarily guided by population size of 
‘mother tongue’ speakers, graphemic status, and literary 
tradition. The schedule was originally meant to serve as a 
direction to draw upon the resources for developing the Official 
Language Hindi in the next 15 years, i.e., by 1966 
(Khubchandani 1996 a, 1996 b). 

The Sahitya Akademi, a government-sponsored 
autonomous agency, was formed in the early fifties to 
coordinate the promotion of literature in 14 (later 15, with the 
inclusion of Sindhi in 1966) scheduled languages and English. 
In course of time a few more literary languages were added to 
the Akademi’s purview, namely, Dogri, Rajasthani, Maithili, 
Bhojpuri, Manipuri, Nepali, Konkani. 

Census accounts show that there are more than 40 
languages which are dominant at the district level. Programmes 
on All-India Radio are broadcast in over 80 ‘vernaculars’ . More 
and more vernaculars are being utilised for literacy programmes 
in the rural hinterland. Nearly 80 languages are in use as media 
of instruction in different stages. 

The above enumeration vividly illustrates that India can 
be characterised as a land of ‘minorities’; Hindi being the 
largest minority with approximately 40 per cent population. 
With the politicisation of language pressure groups, attention 
has increasingly focused on legislating the role of languages 
in public spheres of communication. In this regard, national 
leaders have shown great mastery in tight-rope walking, 
recognising the strengths and weakness of diverse pressure 
groups in language politics. 

This account demonstrates the magnitude of functional 
heterogeneity in language use, a characteristic phenomenon 
of the South Asian region as a whole. In this milieu, there is a 
wide spectrum of linguistic and cultural variation in 
everyday life and people as a whole share a common cultural 
heritage. 

Plurilingual cultural heritage transmit from one generation 
to another, some prominent values of interaction: ways of 
interpreting, of sharing experiences, of thinking, known 
collectively as the ‘communication ethos’ (Khubchandani 
1983:28). Such plural speech communities tend to organise 
their repertories through diglossic patterning, grassroots folk 
multilingualism (distinct from elegant bilingualism or 
trilingualism learned through conscious effort) and other such 
processes of language contact. It leads to a great deal of code- 
switching, pidginisation, hybridisation of two or more contact 
languages. 


THREE-LANGUAGE FORMULA 


The great debate on Indian education policy, carried on for 
over two centuries, was initiated between Orientalists and 
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Anglicists during the rule of the East India Company. It has 
left a deep imprint on the role of language teaching in the 
region. The rival British education system known as schools 
soon eclipsed the traditional pathashala and maktab education 
system in most parts of British India.? 

Earlier education pursuits in the Indian society were 
characterised by a built-in hierarchical structuring of linguistic 
skills which promoted a chain of mutually intelligible speech 
varieties from local dialects to sub-regional dialects, to supra- 
regional networks of language according to the propriety 
considerations of identity, context and purpose, which is a 
characteristic strength of plural society. In this set up Sanskrit 
and Arabic-Persian speaking elite acted as liaison between 
the rulers and the masses. To some extent, Hindustani in the 
north, Tamil in the south, Bengali in the east also served this 
purpose for some of the princely states. 

Educational planners in the contemporary South Asian 
context have, by and large, committed themselves to education 
for all without seriously questioning the elitist framework of 
education inherited from the colonial setup. With such 
multilingual population and a federal polity, one finds a wide 
variation in different states as far as the medium, content, 
duration, and nomenclature of educational stages are 
concerned. 

The Constitution of India provides full freedom to the states 
to choose a language or languages in a region as official 
language(s) (Article 345). It also allows linguistic minority 
groups to receive education in their mothertongue and to set 
up institutions of their choice for this purpose (Article 30). As 
a consequence, there is inevitable flexibility in the weightage 
assigned to different languages in the total educational 
programmes in the framing of language curricula, in selecting 
textbooks, and so on. 

Since 1980 the domain of ‘education’ in policy making has 
been brought under the Concurrent List of the Constitution, 
allowing both the Union and state governments to initiate 
legislation on educational policies. This provision empowers 
the Union government to promote national policies through 
seeking mutual accommodation among individual states, 
coordinating institutions of higher education and research as 
well as vocational and technical training, persuasion of 
language-elites, and offering the incentives of resources at its 
command for specific programmes. 

For a nation such as India, where no single language caters 
to all the needs of an ordinary literate citizen, pan-Indian 
languages like Hindi—and, for some time to come, English— 
occupy a significant functional position in national life. Amid 
sharp controversies concerning the role of different languages 
in education, a broad consensus was arrived at in the Three- 
Language-Formula around the sixties which provided a basis 
of policy for a minimum requirement of languages in school 
education. In 1966 the Education Commission recommended 
a liberalised version of the formula; it expected a student to 
acquire sufficient control over three languages by the time 
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he/she completes the lower secondary stage (class X): mother 
tongue and two non-native modern languages, broadly, Hindi 
as an official medium, and a link language for the majority of 
people for inter-state communication, and English as an 
associate official medium and a link language for higher 


Table 2 


education and for intellectual and international communication. 

The formula has been differently interpreted by different 
states. The choice of determining the second or third place for 
Hindi or English was left to individual states. Hindi states, by 
and large, provide classical Sanskrit as the third language in 


Speech Behaviour and Language Education 


Typical Verbal Repertoire 
Speech Communication 
Varieties Situations 


Rural Marathi Community Around Nagpur 


Nagpur Marathi 
Supradialectal Marathi 
Standard Marathi 
communication 
Neighbouring varieties 
of Marathi 

Nagpur Hindustani 
Standard Hindi/Urdu 


Regional English usage 
(a few phrases) 


Sanskrit or Arabic 
(a few phrases) 


close in-group 


wider in-group 
in-group mass 
optional familiarity 
through mobility 
inter-group 
inter-group mass 
communication 
optional modernistic 
acquaintance 
optional ritualistic 
acquaintance 


Rural Santali Community in Jharkhand 


Local Santali 
Supradialectal Santali 


Other tribal languages 
(Munda, Ho, etc.) 


Sadri (Sadan) — a hybrid 
Bihari language 

Bihari languages (Maithili, 
Magadhi, etc.), regional 
Bengali or Oriya 
Regional Hindustani 
Standard Hindi/Urdu; 
standard Bengali or Oriya 
Regional English usage 

(a few phrases) 


close in-group 
wider in-group 


optional familiarity 
through mobility 
tribal inter-group 


non-tribal inter-group 
urban contact 

mass communication 
optional modernistic 


acquaintance 


Language Values Promoted in Schools 


Languages 
Taught 


Marathi 


Hindi 
English 


Sanskrit,Arabic/Persian 


Santali (standard: set by 
language elite) 


Hindi 


Sanskrit 


Values 


denied prestige, and used minimally as 
substandard varieties 
- do- 


promoted through ‘autonomy’ values in all 
situations 


regarded as non-prestigious and their use not 
promoted 


its use signified a non-prestigious upbringing 


learned as an ‘exercise’ for eventual use after the 
school career (not related to immediate use) 


-do - 


learned as optional classical languages for religious 
and literary scholarship 


denied prestige, and used minimally as 
substandard varieties 


-do- 


medium for primary education 


regarded as non-prestigious, and their use not 
promoted 


its use signified a non-prestigious upbringing 


regarded as non-prestigious, and their use not 
promoted 


its use signified a non-prestigious upbringing 
medium for further education 


learned as an ‘exercise’ for eventual use after the 
school career (not related to immediate use) 


learned as an optional classical language for 
religious and literary scholarship 


place of a modern Indian language; whereas a few non-Hindi 
states (West Bengal and Orissa) favour Sanskrit at the cost of 
Hindi as the third language. The safeguards of mothertongue 
education for linguistic minorities, at least up to the primary 
stage, were spelled out in the formula. For several linguistic 
minorities, it has become virtually a four-language formula, as 
many states insist on compulsory teaching of the respective 


regional language. At certain places language programmes: 


are allotted on an out-of-proportion share in the total teaching 
load in order to suit the climate of language privileges (for 
details, see Khubchandani 1983: Table 19, 139-40). 

In various regions in South Asia, different socialisation 
processes identify the characteristics of a speech stratum— 
local speech, subregional variety, supraregional variety, lingua 
franca, ‘highbrow’ dictions—associating them with a variety 
of interactions on the cline: 


close in-group ——> wider in-group ——> inter-group 
— mobility mass communication —> urban contact 
— formal (model for prestige). 


In heterogeneous plural environments, a child acquires 
language from everyday life situations where speech 
behaviour is guided by various implicit pressures based on 
close-group, regional, supraregional, and out-group identities. 
A child learns his language not from grammar books but from 
the behaviour of adults and peers through his innate 
capacities. 

The elitist system of education does not take into account 
the rich complexity of speech variation across dialects in flux 
(and in plurilingual societies, often across languages) at the 
folk level. A large gap between the speech patterns prevailing 
among oral cultures and the language values promoted 
through school education, is evident in many contexts as 
shown in Table 2, citing two case studies of heterogeneous 
speech groups — Nagpur, Marathi in Vidarbha, Maharashtra 
and Santali in Jharkhand (cf. Khubchandani 1983:71-73). 


INTRODUCING TRIBAL LANGUAGES 


Before the advent of formal literacy programmes among tribals, 
there were indigenous institutions such as ghotuls ‘youth 
dormitories’ among the Gonds in the Central region and rung- 
bang among the Bhotiyas of the sub-Himalayan region. These 
were regarded as training places for transmitting the wisdom 
of elders and their interpretations through story-telling, 
riddles, songs and dances (Saran 1978: 147-167). Among the 
Oraons in Jharkhand such places were known as jonkh erpa 
and dhum kuria ‘dormitories for boys’ and pel erpa ‘for girls’, 
and among Konyak Nagas in the north-east, morung ‘boys 
dormitories’, and yo ‘girls dormitories’ (Roy 1915: 125; 
Jebasingh 1990:16). 

The Christian missionaries were the first to introduce 
literacy among tribals as early as the eighteenth century. They 
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are credited with having brought out the compilations of 
primers, folk tales, grammatical sketches and vocabularies in 
different languages. The Serampore Baptist Mission made a 
significant contribution to the creation of tribal literature, 
through the translations of the Bible and gospels in these 
languages. 

Initially many missions advocated the use of tribal 
vernaculars for cultural vitalisation and conversion, and 
adopted scripts of regional languages (such as Bengali or 
Assamese) for writing in tribal dialects (Goswami 1983). The 
famous Serampore trio—Carey, Joshua Marshman and William 
Ward—were leading protagonists of vernaculars and oriental 
languages in missionary education. But soon after the 
Anglicists introduced Roman Hindustani in place of the 
regional scripts (Laird 1972). The post-Independence tribal 
identity movements have further contributed to the rejection 
of regional scripts (Khubchandani 1992, 1997a). 

In Manipur state in the north-east many Kuki tribes are 
motivated by ethnic rivalries, rather than by the necessity of 
communication, to bring out primary textbooks in the 
languages such as Thado, Paite, Gangte and Hmar. Meghalaya 
and Mizoram states have met with greater success in utilising 
the bilingual medium of tribal language (Khasi, Garo, Mizo) 
and English. Thado, a Kuki language, has been functioning 
as a sort of lingua franca in the Mizo-Manipur belt. In recent 
years combined efforts have been made by a cluster of small 
tribes comprising Kom, Chiru, Aimol, Koireng, Puram 
languages, being mutually intelligible to a great extent, to 
produce school books in a ‘neutral’ speech variety with a 
common spelling model under the label Komren (or Kom-Hren). 

A few states such as Rajasthan and Karnataka are engaged 
in experimental programmes of introducing bilingual education 
for tribals. Education authorities have developed ‘composite’ 
courses by combining Santali and elementary Hindi as a single 
course. In Bihar, textbooks are prepared in major tribal 
languages—Santali, Kurukh, Mundari, Ho, Kharia. Madhya 
Pradesh Tribal Research Bureau has also initiated a few 
textbooks in Gondi, Bhili, Korku and Halabi. Their 
implementation in school education is however, somewhat 
staggered. 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE MEDIUM POLICY 


Many modern education experts, uncritically accepting 
Western theories of education of the early twentieth century, 
regard it as axiomatic that the best medium for teaching a child 
is his/her mothertongue (UNESCO Report 1953). These claims 
did not take into account the plural character of Indian society 
at large, which reveals apparent ambiguities in defining the 
concept of mothertongue itself. In linguistic and educational 
accounts, the terms mothertongue and native speech are often 
used indistinguishably. The term native speech can be 
distinguished as ‘the first speech acquired in infancy, through 
which the child gets socialised: it can be individually 
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identifiable’. The term mothertongue is mainly ‘categorised 
by one’s allegiance to a particular tradition, and it is societally 
identifiable’ (Khubchandani 1983: 45). 

Today many education programmes are geared to facilitate 
the scope of communication with the prevailing socialisation 
values in a community. Against the background of a multiple- 
choice medium policy continued after the Independence, many 
newly-cultivated languages (mostly of tribal populations and 
other minorities) are initiated as preparatory medium at the 
primary stage. Many states have introduced a bilingual 
education policy where a developing language in a region is 
used as a partial medium together with English, Hindi or the 
regional languages as the major medium. At the tertiary stage, 
English continues to dominate the scene in many states as a 
developed medium, and Hindi and regional languages as 
emerging medium (Khubchandani 1978, 1997 b; Sridhar 1988). 

In recent years, many political and academic agencies have 
lent their support to the claims of imparting education either 
through a single dominant language in the region, or through 
some sort of compartmentalised or selective bilingual media, 
in order to keep pace with the socio-economic demands of 

rapid modernisation. But the academic community in the 
country has not yet seriously addressed to the problems of 
designing and evaluating the respective place and function 
of mothertongue and non-native language media as learning 
strategies, 

There are many multilingual institutions with multilingual 
teachers which cater to the needs of diverse populations 
Spread through every state. Many minority institutions in 
every state impart education through minority languages, and/ 
or through pan-Indian languages like English and Hindi, 
depending upon the availability of textbooks, teachers and 
the trends of languages maintenance in the community. 

Types of media are very much diversified in character. 
Though many states prefer to promote the ‘exclusive’ use of 
regional languages as the medium of instruction, in practice 
many students experience a shift in language medium at one 
or another stage; depending upon context, domain and 
channel, the various patterns seem to be: 


1. Passive and active media: Students listen to lectures 
in one language and write answers in another. 

2. Formal and informal media: Formal teaching in the 
classroom is conducted in one language but informal 
explanations are provided in another. 

3. Multi-tier media: Elementary education is initiated 
throughmother tongue as a ‘preparatory’ medium, but 
when a student moves upward in the education ladder 
he/she has to shift to a more ‘cultivated’ medium. 


In the present set up of education, a majority of students, 
mostly after the high school Stage, face the problem of 
switching over from their mother tongue to a common existing 
medium—English or, in a few cases, Hindi and regional 


languages at the university stage. The success of the multi- 
tier system lies in adequate preparation for shifting from one 
medium to another. To achieve this, it will be useful to formally 
introduce bilingual education at the higher secondary stage 
(classes XI-XTI), based on a combination of the mothertongue 
and common language(s)—English or Hindi, the proportion 
of the latter gradually increasing until English, Hindi or 
*both become the media at the postgraduate stage (cf. 
Khubchandani 1967, 1968). 

Literacy programmes in several plurilingual situations are 
organised through a contact language. For example, literacy 
in the Kashmir valley is imparted through Urdu, in Arunachal 
Pradesh through Hindi, and among tribal communities through 
the respective regional languages—Telugu, Oriya, Bengali, 
Marathi, Hindi, and so forth. In such diversified speech areas, 
education programmes need to be geared to facilitate the scope 
of communication with the prevailing socialisation values in a 
community extending from one’s native speech to ‘associate’ 
native speech, a second language, and when necessary, to a 
totally unfamiliar (foreign) language. 

Bilingual and bicultural education requires, apart from 
Positive attitudes to speech variation, a degree of planning, a 
proficiency in the language of classroom and in the languages 
of learners, and a high level of skill in teaching. The validity of 
these assumptions for a complex plural society, such as India, 
needs ‘to be assessed, and the differential roles of mother 
tongue and of non-native languages as media of instruction 
also need to be elaborated. 

In multilingual societies the ideal claim and the real 
function of a language might be at variance. One notices a 
wide gap between the language policies professed and actual 
practice in a classroom, It is not unusual to find in many 
institutions, anomalous patterns of communication where the 
teacher and the taught interact in one language, classes are 
conducted in another, textbooks are written in a third, and 
answers are given in a fourth language or style. 


LANGUAGE CULTIVATION 


The heterogeneity of communication patterns in many regions 
of the subcontinent, the unequal cultivation of different 
languages for use as medium of instruction, the demands of 
elegant versions of mothertongue for formal purposes, the 
non-availability of personnel with adequate command over 
the textbook language and the switching over to another 
medium in the multi-tier media system without adequate 
preparation, are some of the difficulties faced by the learners 
who are initiated into education through the mothertongue 
medium. These ground realities have led to a re-examination 
of the supremacy of the mother tongue medium stretched over 
to the entire education career, 

Such multilingual repertoires have played a significant role 
in cultivating many Indian languages for their increasing use 
in higher education. Different educational subjects require a 


different type of preparation for a shift in the medium. 
Demonstration-oriented subjects of hard core sciences and 
technology stress the autonomous, well-formulated and 
unambiguous use of language, utilising language structures 
at the rudimentary level accompanied by non-linguistic 
systems (such as mathematical formulae). In abstract subjects 
dealing with human phenomena (most of the arts, creative 
writing, religion and social sciences) language needs mature 
expression but the content tends to be less rigorously 
formulated; the likelihood of ambiguity is greater and 
interpretations are relatively less precise than in hard core 
scientific subjects. There is another category identified as 
meta-subjects where the object of interpretation is language 
itself, such as law, logic, philosophy, semiotics, and linguistics. 
These subjects develop a kind of meta-language by exploiting 
subtleties of the language structure for sophisticated and well- 
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formulated communication. The puritanic insistence on 
developing highbrow tatsamized styles based on artificial 
coinage from non-native classical stocks (Sanskrit, Perso- 
Arabic, Classical Tamil, Medieval Telugu) in preference to 
adopting borrowed expressions from live situations, has been 
a great deterrent to introducing Indian languages for this 
purpose. (Loan words from Sanskrit retained in a language 
without any phonological adaptation are termed tatsama, 
unassimilated words, in contrast to those adapted to the 
phonological system of the borrowing language, which are 
called tadbhava, assimilated words). 

Under the spell of contemporary radical thinking in 
education, there is a greater awareness to make education 
relevant to the environment and learners’ needs, and to 
diversify in regard to curriculum, teaching and learning 
methods, and materials. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. According to the evolutionary scale of development, languages 
of the newly emerged nations are considered to be ‘deficient’ 
communication systems with all ‘the unprecedented 
disadvantages of the latecomers’ (Fishman 1974). This approach 
assumes that ‘traditional’ societies are to strive for ‘secondary’ 
modernisation by following the path already taken by 
‘advanced’ societies, Consequently, many of the transformations 
sought through language modernisation are externally induced, 
rather than internally generated. 

_In the paradigm of power, the Centre-Periphery hypothesis 
posits a dichotomy of the so-called ‘developed’ and 
underdeveloped’ languages, defining their position based on a set 
of dimensions external to language structure such as geographic 
and societal spread, technological projections, and so on. Such 
dichotomous approach to language development depicts the futile 
race to try to keep up with the Jonses (Khubchandani 1997a, 
Table 8.1, 165-66), 


2. Before the consolidation of British rule on the Indian 
subcontinent at the turn of the nineteenth century, there were 
two competing systems of education: the pathashala (school) 
and gurukul (residential school) system of the Brahmins and 
the maktab (school) and madrasah (college) system of the 
Muslims. Education in the traditional set up was regarded as an 
extension of primary socialisation imbibed through the immediate 
environments of family, caste, creed, and heritage. Two patterns, 
shaped by vocational relevance, were prominently recognised: 
Ordinary Tradition for providing practical education to 
administrators and merchants to cope with the day-to-day needs 
of society through locally dominant languages; and Advanced 
Tradition for providing education to the elites (sons of priests, 
the ruling class and high officials) by reading of scriptures and 
historical texts, through the classical languages—Sanskrit or 
Arabic-Persian. 


MONITORIAL SYSTEM 


Lokesh Koul 


Monitorial system was developed by British educationists 
Andrew Bell (1753~1832) and Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838), 
to train young school leavers to act as teachers’ assistants or 
‘monitors’. The system is also called Madras system as Andrew 
Bell, an army captain at Madras in 1791 employed monitors to 
introduce the native method of teaching the alphabet by 
writing on sand. In 1797, after his return to England it was 
applied in 1798 at St Botolph’s Aldgate and in his parish at 
Swanage. Bell published an account of the system in his book 
Experiment in Education in 1797. However, the publication 
attracted no attention, and the author, who had settled down 
in snug rectory, allowed it to be forgotten till Lancaster began 
to excite public interest in about 1801 by employing monitors 
in his school, which had grown too large for him to teach 
alone and he could not afford to pay for help (Monroe, 1990, 
p. 296). The system is also called ‘Lancasterian System’ 
because it is said that the idea of the system occurred to him 
independently, but before he had worked it out in all its details, 
he came across a copy of the Bell’s publication Experiment in 
Education. Lancaster himself acknowledged it in his 
publication Improvements in Education in 1803 that he had 
adopted several useful hints from the Bell’s book. 

There seems to be a considerable resemblance between 
Bell’s system and Lancasterian system, but it may be stated 
generally that Lancaster’s was far more elaborate than Bell’s. 
Bell was of the view that for a class the ‘best number’ was 
‘from twenty-four to thirty’ or in large schools ‘to forty’, 
whereas Lancaster regarded ‘ten’ as the ideal number. Thus 
for teaching alone he required far more monitors which he 
employed for many other purposes. For example, when a child 
was admitted, a monitor assigned him his class. In case of his 
absence, one monitor ascertained the fact and another found 
out the reason. A monitor evaluated him periodically and 
promoted him when he made progress. A monitor made or 
mended the pens and the other ruled the writing paper. A 
monitor had to be incharge of the slates and books, and a 
monitor-general looked after all other monitors. In Bell’s 
system, monitors were expected to exercise initiative and 
judgment whereas Lancaster expected them to do little more 
than watch and admire the system. Lancaster copied the sand 
writing method of Bell, but in addition used wall sheets instead 
of books for reading, and slates instead of paper for writing, 
invented dictation, and method of teaching arithmetic. Bell’s 
rewards and punishment were few and simple; whereas 


Lancaster’s rewards in practice and punishments on paper 
were many and curious (Monroe, 1990, p. 297). 

The monitorial system flourished throughout the British 
Islands for some forty years because of its cheapness and 
cost effectiveness. The initial cost involved in the systems 
was small. Neither Bell nor Lancaster required more than a 
bare room which was generally available. Neither of the system 
required much furniture and infrastructure as the pupils got 
instruction mostly while standing. The cost of maintenance 
was greatly reduced by dispensing the services of assistants. 
Lancaster claimed that in his schools it did not exceed seven 
shillings each child for twelve months. This made the 
establishment and maintenance of the monitorial system 
possible in schools during the days when the expenditure 
incurred on schools depended entirely on enlightened 
benevolence. 

In the early nineteenth century the method of teaching in 
schools throughout the British Islands was mostly individual. 
Hence, children, except during the few minutes they were 
‘saying their lessons’ to the master or mistress, were generally 
wasting their time. On the contrary, in a monitorial system, the 
school was divided into classes with abundance of monitors 
(as teachers) there was no idling among the pupils. ‘Let every 
child at every moment have something to do and a motive for 
doing it’ was one of the maxims of Lancaster in his monitorial 
schools. 

Lancaster started training apprentices in 1805 for the 
monitorial schools. The adults were admitted to learn about 
the system from 1809 in the central school of the National 
Society in Baldwin's Gardens. 
` The monitors were necessarily the brightest and, children 
belonging to advanced families. Thus the parents who sent 
them to school to learn were unwilling that they should be 
engaged in teaching. The managers of the monitorial schools 
tried to overcome the parental unwillingness by paying the 
monitors a few pence a week, but the incentive was inadequate 
when a few shillings a week might be earned elsewhere. This 
led to decrease in number in the employment of monitors and 
also to modification of the system. After the famous Minutes 
of 1846, the monitor receiving a few pence a week from the 
managers became a pupil-teacher apprenticed for five years 
and received a fair wage from the government, with the promise 
of a subsequent Queen’s scholarship tenable for two or three 
years in a training college. Thus monitorial system helped 
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England in providing cheap schools which afterwards became 
good schools with efficient teachers. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF THE SYSTEM 


Lancaster’s monitorial system in England was used in teaching 
the children of the poor to read the Bible. However, the 
advocates of the system did not confine it only to their own 
country but spread its idea to other countries also. It worked 
under the ‘British and Foreign School Society’ which had no 
paid agents abroad. William Allen and other members of the 
society acted as its voluntary agents in the course of their 
travels, The society did not directly establish any schools * 
outside England but it furnished necessary information and 
teachers, and also made available grants for books and other 
materials in other countries. 

In France, the first step toward the introduction of 
monitorial system was taken by the ‘Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry’. Later on in 1814 a 
deputation from France went to England to study the system. 
Its members were present at the half yearly meeting of the 
British and Foreign School Society and visited the Central 
School in Borough Road, the central school of the National 
Society in Baldwin’s Gardens, and several other schools in 
various parts of England. On their return to Paris the members 
wrote the reports and books on the monitorial system in 
England and in 1815 it was resolved to form an independent 
association, ‘The Society for Elementary Education’. By 1820 
fifteen hundred monitorial schools were opened in France, of 
which only six hundred remained open in 1828. These schools 
continued till the inherent difficulties of the monitorial system 
became manifest. The ‘Society for Elementary Instruction’ is 
still in existence, 

Alexander I of Russia was considerably influenced by some 
Quakers settled in St Petersburg. It is said that it was probably 
from them that he heard of monitorial schools and in 1813 he 
asked Joseph Hamel to report on them. After his own visit to 
England in 1914 he took keen interest in the system and sent 
a team to Borough Road to learn about the system, and finally 
ordered its introduction into the military schools. 

Count Jacob de Ia Gardie, Sevensson and Gerelius 
published reports about the monitorial system in Norway and 
Sweden in 1822. On the basis of their reports, a society was 
established in 1822 to promote the establishment of monitorial 
schools. In 1841 there were nearly five hundred such schools 
on the plan. However, the law of 1842 passed by the Parliament 
voted funds for the creation of a normal school. Thus the 
national concern that meaningful education should be the 
chief consideration, led to the gradual disappearance of the 
monitorial schools in Norway and Sweden. 

In Denmark, Chevalier d’ Abrahamson wrote a book on the 
monitorial system and, in 1819 established the first model school 
at his own cost. He got tremendous encouragement from the 
King and Queen, thus the new plan made speedy progress 


and by 1831 the system was used in nearly 3000 schools. The 
knowledge about the system was made as one of the essentials 
of the teacher’s diploma (Monroe, 1990, p. 298). 

The other European countries, such as Germany and 
Holland, had a good system of education. Thus the monitorial 
system found no acceptance. In the backward countries of 
Italy and Spain, the acceptance of the system was very less. 
In west India it was used by missionaries and, it achieved a 
remarkable success in South America under the ‘British and 
Foreign Bible Society’. 

Monitorial system (Lancasterian system) spread very 
quickly throughout United States, especially in urban 
communities in 1809. It was not limited only to elementary 
schools, but was used in academics in New York and Indiana 
also. The monitorial methods, both in organisation and in 
teaching, were popular and widely used even after 1840 and 
these survived until more recent generation though only in a 
very subordinate role in classroom management. The 
popularity and cheapness of the system in the United States 
contributed much to further the interest in popular education. 

Lancasterian (monitorial) schools could be called 
forerunners of modern instructional technology. It is said that 
they introduced order and system into American schools. The 
system was easily accommodated by the authoritarian school 
environment of that era. However, the system gradually faded 
away as schools evolved toward the democratic, child-centred 
teaching philosophies of educational theorists such as 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and John Dewey. 


MONITORIAL SYSTEM IN INDIAN CONTEXT 


In the Indian context, monitorial system was used in ancient 
times in Gurukuls. In order to make personal supervision 
effective, the cooperation and help of advanced students were 
enlisted in the cause of education. They used to guide the 
studies of the junior students under the overall supervision 
of teachers. Apastamba lays down that such juniors were to 
be respected in the same way as the teachers. About the 
Vallabhi College students, I-tsing observed that they used to 
pass two or three years, ‘instructed by their teachers and 
instructing others’. This system also existed at Taxila, for 
instance, the Kuru Prince Sutasome, who acquired proficiency 
earlier, was entrusted with the teaching of his brother prince, 
the heir apparent of Banaras (Altekar, 1951). Senior students 
at Taxila were often put incharge of their schools during the 
temporary absence of their teachers. This method of entrusting 
teaching work to brilliant students, had a great educational 
value. It afforded opportunities to bright students to learn the 
art of teaching, and thus indirectly performed the same 
function as the Teachers’ Training Colleges discharging today. 
It increased the efficiency and decreased the cost of the school 
by affording intelligent and free assistance to the teachers. 
It seems that Bell and Lancaster had based their Monitorial 
System on what they observed in contemporary Indian 


schools. The speedy spread and general acceptance of the 
monitorial system was due largely to its economy (as it reduced 
the number of adult teachers needed) and efficiency (as it 
avoided wasting the time of children who waited for the 
attention of principal teacher). Parents of the monitors, 
however, objected to the learning time their children were losing 
even though many of the monitors were paid a small weekly 
sum. It was found that some training of the monitors was 
necessary, and in Great Britain in about 1840 with the beginning 
of a movement, monitors were replaced with ‘pupil teachers’, 
i.e., boys and girls, who at the age of 13 were apprenticed for 
a period of 5 years during which they learned the art of teaching 
while continuing their education under the head teacher of an 
elementary school. Some such programmes developed into 
training colleges in which professional and academic educators 
could be continued after the apprenticeship was completed. 


MONITORIAL SYSTEM: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
EDUCATION FOR ALL AND MINIMUM LEVELS 
OF LEARNING 


Provision of free and compulsory education to all children 
until they complete the age of 14 years is a Directive Principle 
of the Indian Constitution. Since independence, determined 
efforts have been made towards the achievement of this goal. 
However, despite the determined efforts of the central and 
state governments, elementary education in its totality is still 
on elusive goal. Dropout rates continue to be significant, 
retention of children in schools is low and wastage is 
considerable. The National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 
and 1992, and its POA gave unqualified priority to 
universalisation of elementary education (UEE) and introduced 
many innovations. The emphasis was shifted from enrolment 
per se to enrolment as well as retention (POA, 1992 p. 64). A 
number of national level programmes were launched to 
contribute to the improvement of school conditions in 1990s. 
These specifically include Operation Blackboard (OB), 
Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL), improvement of curriculum 
and instructional materials and specialised orientation 
programmes for primary school teachers (SOPT). In addition, 
certain specific programmes were implemented after the 
Jometien Conference on ‘Education for All’ (1990) by the 
central government in active collaboration with state 
governments, with substantial assistance from international 
agencies like World Bank, UNICEF, DFID, EC and SIDA; these 
were the Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Project, Lok 
Jumbish Project (Rajasthan), District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP), Shiksha Karmi Project (SKP) and Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan are worth mentioning. 

Despite all these meaningful efforts, the number of teachers 
at the primary level is less. A majority of primary schools in 
the country are still ‘single teacher’ schools, i.e., one teacher 
looks after five classes (grade I to grade V). The absenteeism 
of teachers in schools has been identified as their major 
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problem. In other type of schools in which there is more than 
one teacher, teacher-pupil ratio is high which adversely affects 
the learning conditions in schools. A high teacher-pupil ratio 
has a direct impact on the teaching-learning process and it 
reduces the academic achievement of the students, 

Expanding the scope of Operation Blackboard (OB), 
provision has been made to provide at least two teachers in 
every primary school. However, a majority of primary schools 
especially in rural, tribal and backward areas, are still with one 
teacher. 

The last two decades also witnessed a level of importance 
and attention given to assessment of learner achievement. A 
special emphasis was given to learner achievement in NPE 
(1986) with main thrust on Minimum Level of Learning (MLL). 
Some significant efforts in this direction emerged with the 
launching of Education for All (EFA) projects, like DPEP and 
Lok Jumbish. The aim is that irrespective of caste, creed, 
location or sex, all children must be given access to education 
ofa comparable standard in the form of competencies or levels 
of learning for each stage of elementary education. 
The preparation of teacher training handbooks for 
MLL-based teaching, introduction of continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation of students and using evaluation 
results for remedial action, and provision of competence based 
teaching-learning materials to make the educational 
process activity-based and joyful, are some of the main steps 
by which MLLs will be introduced in the primary schools 
(POA, 1992). j 

In the conceptual framework of Personalised System of 
Instruction (PSI), for attaining a minimum level of mastery of a 
course by a learner, Keller and Sherman (1974) emphasise that 
the teacher who wishes to use a PSI approach, begins by sub- 
dividing the whole course into a series of teaching-learning 
units. The teacher then develops instructional materials (study 
guides) for teaching each unit. Each guide consists of an 
introduction, a statement of objectives, study questions and 
suggested study procedures. The teacher also prepares simple 
feedback/correction procedures for each unit. A set of parallel 
forms of tests (mastery tests) for each unit are also developed, 
These tests provide information to the student and his 
‘proctor’, who can be an advanced studentor classmate, about 
how the student’s learning is progressing as a result of 
completion of the unit's study guide. 

Each student is free to proceed through the teaching- 
learning units at his own pace: At the completion of his initial 
attempt to learn the unit’s material, he approaches his proctor 
who gives one of the unit mastery tests. On the completion of 
this test, the student turns it to the proctor for immediate 
correction. If his performance is judged to be at or above the 
unit mastery standard, he is commended by the proctor and 
passes on to the next unit. If not, he is required to use the 
unit’s correctives to restudy the unmastered material before 
returning for retesting. After completing this review, the 
student returns to the proctor for another form of the unit test. 
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If his test performance is now up to the standard, he is 
commended and passed on to the next unit. If not, he continues 
restudy under the guidance of the proctor. This testing, 
restudy, retesting cycle continues until the student 
demonstrates mastery of unit test. He then passes on to the 
next unit. F 

In the context of ‘single teacher’ or even ‘two teacher’ 
primary schools, the adaptation of ‘Monitorial System’, 
designed locally on experimental basis in a phased manner, 
would be worthwhile. If the experiment proves to be 
successful, the system will be expanded to other areas. There 
seems to be some similarity between the Mastery Learning 
Strategy of PSI and Lancaster Monitorial System. Under 
Lancaster System, each monitor was responsible for the 
performance of up to ten pupils. Performance schedules, 
grouping of pupils according to abilities, continuous 
evaluation and appropriate advancement of students and 
clearly established routines were the highlights of the system 
(Lange, 1971). The monitors in a ‘single teacher’ or ‘two 
teacher’ primary schools, may be senior students or bright 
classmates and can perform similar role as performed by 
proctors in mastery learning strategy of PSI. This will concretise 
the programme of improvement of primary school education 
through revamped Operation Blackboard (OB) and connecting 
it to Minimum Level of Learning (MLL). It may be a new 
initiative to substitute the primary school teacher during his 
absence period by a local trained senior student (monitor), 
which would be helpful in improving the access to and 
participation of children, parents and community in primary 
education. 

The introduction of monitorial (proctoral) system even at 
the junior-senior secondary stage in the under-staffed schools 


with crowded classes would be beneficial in enlarging the 
freedom, initiative, and responsibility of students in the 
management of their own activities, both in and out of 
classroom. The history of self-government in schools, 
involving monitors proctors, reveal an undoubted value in 
developing in real social situations, the attributes of personal 
self-control, right reverence, and tolerance for other children, 
a respect of law and authority, and a sense of order and 
cooperation as a basis for work and’ achievement (Cranson, 
1907). Managing the academic and other curricular activities 
of the classroom, provides meaningful opportunity to pupils, 
acting as monitors, for dealing affairs through cooperation 
and increased contacts with students. 

Taking help of monitors, small-group study sessions 
consisting of two or three students are very effective in helping 
students to overcome their learning difficulties in a cooperative 
rather than in a competitive learning situation. Much depends 
upon the composition of the group and the opportunities each 
student is given, to expose his learning problems and to have 
them corrected without demeaning himself and elevating 
another (Bloom, 1971). In the context of senior class students, 
the studies of Ronald (1970), Green (1969), Keller (1968) and 
Sherman (1967) have revealed that the use of student proctors 
helped the students to master all units and provided them 
social reinforcement. The students exhibited positive attitudes 
towards the course and nearly everyone who finished it, 
wanted to become a proctor. These findings suggest that 
monitorial system, using brilliant students as proctors, needs 
to be tried out in secondary and senior secondary schools 
with crowded classrooms, for achieving mastery in various 
subjects. The major attraction of the system is to help the 
slow learners at low cost. 
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MULTIGRADE TEACHING 


B.R. Goyal 


INTRODUCTION 


Multigrade teaching has both demographic and educational 
contexts. It is caused due to thin enrolment in the primary 
schools located in thinly populated habitations. The 
habitations are predominantly sparsely populated ones. It is 
due to their location in geographically difficult terrains, remote 
areas with inadequate transport and communication facilities, 
barren lands with low economic turnovers in agriculture and 
allied activities. The incidence of thinly populated habitations, 
according to the Sixth All India Education Survey, is high. On 
an average, the population of a habitation in the country is 
622. There are more than 1 million rural habitations accounting 
for about 5.86 thousand inhabited villages. Of these about 20 
per cent habitations have population between 500 to 999 
people and about 62 per cent habitations have population 
size of 500 or below. It is estimated that around 15 per cent of 
the population comprises children of age group 6-11 years. 
Therefore, in a large number of habitations, the number of 
school going children is small. Assuming that one teacher is 
to be provided for about 40 students on an average, a situation 
emerges in which around 75 per cent of the primary schools 
have less teachers and more grades. This results into 
multigrade teaching practice. According to Sixth All India 
Educational Survey, about 20 per cent primary schools were 
staffed with only 1 teacher, about 42 per cent were staffed 
with 2 teachers and, about 15 per cent schools had only 3 
teachers on the staff. The situation of multigrade teaching 
has almost become a feature in the context of India’s 
demographic position. 


THE CONCEPT OF MULTIGRADE TEACHING 


As a sequel to low population size, the number of children in 
a school’s catchment area is so small that the total enrolment 
of the school does not warrant grade-wise teachers; one 
teacher per grade. Usually the Posting of teachers to schools 
is done on administrative criteria based on teacher-pupil ratio 
of 1:40 or, as the case may be in thinly populated states. In the 
multigrade teaching contexts the pupils of several grades 
together add up to normal class size. The measure of 
aggregating some grades with a teacher to make up a possible 
class size, leads to Multigrade Teaching. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
MULTIGRADE TEACHING 


The policy of class combinations with a teacher is decided by 
the school staff amongst themselves. The usual scene of a 
multigrade class combination varies from one school situation 
to another. Some classes are large sized, some are of ordinary 
size and some are small. 

Multigrade teaching situations have some advantages but 
a large number of constraints. The advantages seem to be as 
follows: 


1. The teacher can make his presence felt to the small 

number of pupils. 

2. The students get a good opportunity by knowing, 
feeling and doing together. 

. Collective teaching to several grades followed by 
interactive discussion helps in the learning of the 
pupils. There is a scope for developing self-learning 
in pupils. 

. The small primary school is perhaps the only place 
where children from most of the families come together. 
This helps in their socialisation. 


w 


> 


The shortcomings of a multigrade teaching school situation 
are many. Some of the pertinent ones are as follows: 


@ Interruption and distraction during teaching. 

@ Presence of several ability groups in the classroom, 
posing problem of who should be addressed and in 
what manner. 

© Shortage of time with the teacher, for diagnosis and 
remediation of pupils learning, as also, correction of 
assignments. 

@ Abrupt change in teaching from one grade to another 
and loss of time due to diversion of pupils’ attention. 

@ Inadequate opportunities for use of teaching aids to a 
specific grade. 

@ Over attention to pupils of senior grades. 

© Difficulties faced by the teacher in the organisation of 
play way and activity based learning for junior grades. 

@ Pupils’ difficulty in coping with a uniform pattern of 
teaching and homework. 


@ Arbitrariness in class combination with teachers in a 
cluster of schools. 

e Difficulty in home support in supplementing classroom 
teaching. 


The advantages and disadvantages create different type 
of problems in the local situation in which a particular school 
functions. The Head teacher and his team of one or two 
teachers have to encash the advantages and meet the 
challenges at their own initiative. 


INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The inception and development of the practice of Multigrade 
Teaching has been as follows: 

In the pre-British period, primary education was conducted 
as a private enterprise by persons committed to the furtherance 
of education. Choice of teaching as a profession would 
generally be one’s own decision, based on one’s interest, 
aptitude, brilliance and reputation. The person would gather 
a small group of students in his own place. The general 
practice was to consider every student as an individual and to 
help him go ahead at his own pace till the whole curriculum 
envisaged by the teacher was mastered. It was patterned in 
the form of individualised instruction. Learning and living 
were synchronised. Skill and value development were 
conceived as outcomes, as essential as knowledge. 

When the British set up their rule in India, they introduced 
grades, syllabus and subjects. The syllabi for each grade was 
developed in view of the age and ability of learners. The 
difference between British and Indian school situation was 
that the system brought in by the British had the backdrop of 
urban areas and therefore, it sometimes, appeared irrelevant, 
uneconomical and incomprehensible to the rural children in 
India. Some students would lapse into illiteracy because of 
purposelessness of school based learning in daily life 
activities. 

Voice was raised by a large number of educationists for the 
reform in the educational system before various commissions 
such as the Stanley Committee of 1957; Education Commission 
of 1982; Diarchy Reforms of 1921-22; Hartog Committee Report 
of 1929, and the Post-War Educational Reconstruction Scheme 
of 1944, 

The phenomenon of multigrade teaching continued even 
after India’s attaining independence. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training was established in 1961. 
It brought out an Yearbook on Elementary Education in 1964. 
The yearbook described experiences of other countries like 
Australia, Sweden, Switzerland, the United State of America 
on teaching multigrades by one or two teachers and compare 
these with the practice of multigrade teaching in the Indian 
situation. Consequently, a task force was appointed by the 
Ministry of Education and the NCERT. It was recommended 
to adopt alternative school strategies like shift system; small 
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group work; training select students of the same school to act 
as teacher-assistants; developing skills of self instruction in 
the pupils and collective work. It also recommended for paying 
special attention to the students of grades I and II. On the 
organisational aspect, it was recommended to construct large 
sized classrooms so that a teacher could divide pupils in groups 
and, these groups could work without interrupting and 
disrupting each other. Recommendation for the provision of a 
substitute teacher for a cluster of schools was made, to 
minimise loss of study when teacher of a school proceeds on 
leave. Several other recommendations about training, 
preparation and posting of teachers were made. 

Chickermane, D.V. and Kaul, G.N. prepared a work plan for 
the Gargoti Extension Service Centre in Maharashtra. It was 
recommended to treat all the classes as an ungraded unit, 
which could provide free mobility from one grade to another. 
In the new school situation, called ungraded system, nearly 
half of the school time was to be devoted to teaching of 
language and mathematics by preparing units and subunits 
of the content. These were to be taught by taking recourse to 
formal as well as informal instruction. Excursions, outdoor 
activities like gardening were recommended for environmental 
education. A plan for continuous comprehensive evaluation 
was suggested. The Gargoti plan was followed by plans in 
other extension centres like Dharwar plan, Rajasthan plan, 
Bhopal plan and Ahmedabad plan. This led to the introduction 
of research and experimentation in the area of multigrade 
teaching. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) appreciated the 
pedagogy of ungraded system developed at Gargoti as also 
the achievements of other work plans. Subsequently, the 
NCERT further undertook developmental programmes to study 
and improve multigrade teaching situations. A series of 
documents including a handbook for Teachers of Mulltigrade 
Teaching, were released in mimeographed form by the NCERT 
to the state education departments, state institutes of 
education and teacher training institutes. 

A field study titled, ‘Study of Children, Teachers and 
Teaching Situations of Selected Two Teacher Schools’, was 
also undertaken in 1993. The field study was based on a sample 
of two teacher schools of Mirzapur district of Uttar Pradesh. 
The following were its findings: 


G) The incidence of multigrade teaching schools is on 
the increase. 

Gi) The enrolment of girls in the schools located in remote 
places was far less compared to that of boys. 

(ii) The daily attendance rate was dismal in the sense that 
about one third children would keep absent on an 
average. 

(iv) About 50 per cent children dropout up to grade Vin 
comparison to enrolments of grade I. 

(v) A large number of private schools have come up in the 
vicinity of rural schools. They start admitting children 
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of three years and above. This further thins down the 
size of the enrolment in multigrade teaching school. 

(vi) Teachers’ irregularity, absenteeism and ad hocism in 
teaching were rampant, leading to community’s 
aversion to such schools. 

(vii) Teacher preparation and training in the pedagogy of 
multigrade teaching was weak and needed immediate 
attention. j 

(viii) Primary school curriculum, particularly the difficult 
concepts in language and arithmetic, remained partially 
transacted due to pressure of time on the teacher for 
attending the other classes. 


The Regional Institute of Education, Bhubneshwar, Orissa 
conducted research and material development activities in the 


eastern region of India. The research study identified the 


need for the following: 


@ Identification of curriculum content for organisation 
of whole school activities; 

@ Restructuring textual content of the same class to 
integrate it with similar topics of other classes; 

@ Organisation of content of similar nature in the same 
subject for various grades. 

@ Blending of non-cognitive areas/themes with content 
areas of language, mathematics and environment 
education. 

© Organisation of activities through rotated multiple 
learning modes. 

© Extending learning activities to home and seeking 
school home cooperation. 

@ Research on time management, space management and 
classroom management was undertaken by the NCERT 
from 1986 to 1993. It was reported that management 
skills in multigrade teaching situations do facilitate 
higher achievement levels. 


The state of Assam attempted to adapt the organisational 
and pedagogical model developed by the NCERT, New Delhi. 
School improvement and pupils’ achievement enhancement 
were undertaken adopting strategies to increase students, 
learning time, and augmenting availability of material resources 
with the school and, optimising their use by students. 

A new approach to multigrade teaching methodology was 
reported in 1998 from Madhya Pradesh. It was based on the 
results of experimental work carried out in the district Dhar of 
Madhya Pradesh. The approach was to develop brilliant 
students as class monitors to assist the teacher in group work. 
The other inputs were formation of students class 
management committee, students diary for self expression, 
self attendance and maintenance of their own school records. 
Teaching aids in the form of learning corner, group-learning 
material, and teaching plans were conceptualised as inputs to 
supplement teacher effort. This experiment yielded group 


learning and individualised learning activities as, solutions to 
facilitate multigrade teaching by a teacher. Cooperative learning 
and self-directed learning were found to be quite useful as a 
supplement to teacher directed instruction. The social and 
physical environment sources provided an opportunity for 
students to learn by observing, doing and inferring. This 
approach was called ‘Synergic Learning’ because the burden 
on the teacher was shared by self-directed learning of 
individuals and by groups of pupils. It was termed ‘synergic’ 
as the energy of several simultaneous processes aid each . 
other. 

Research and experimentation on multigrade teaching have 
yielded the relevance of adopting restructured approach in 
curriculum transaction, preparation and use of substantial and 
variety of self learning material and creation of learner friendly 
school environment. 

The UNESCO offices in Bangkok have been providing 
inter-country cooperation in the Asian region on the aspect 
of Multigrade Teaching. Countries like India, China, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh have been sharing their experiences on 
innovations and problems on common platforms. In 1989, a 
source paper on Multigrade Teaching in Primary Schools was 
circulated to member-nations and another paper titled, ‘Policy 
Considerations in Multigrade Teaching’, was released in 1990. 
Such documents were of great help in developing new 
approaches for the national systems of Asian countries. 

The inter-country cooperation has been of help in 
strengthening the functioning of the small school. Over the 
years, media support for strengthening teaching in multigrade 
contexts has also been developed. Training through video 
programmes for teachers has been taken up and there has 
been a systematic effort to highlight salient points through 
these. 


PEDAGOGY OF MULTIGRADE TEACHING 


Over the last fifty years, efforts have been made to strengthen 
the instructional programmes of small schools. Some new 
approaches to teaching learning have been devised. These 
have been tried out and inducted into the teacher training 
system at elementary level. Pedagogical guidelines have been 
developed on the following aspects: 

Instead of adopting centralised teaching as is the case in 
formal classroom teaching, learning in small mixed ability 
groups is more effective. It helps generate interaction between 
individuals and the teacher. It also helps in increasing the 
learning time of the pupils. Secondly, interactive learning 
process in mixed ability groups enables pupils to engross 
themselves in the learning process. In small group work, 
students are kept on moving from one group to another and 
the group leaders are kept on changing. The group size 
includes from 5 to 7 students and students sit in small circles 
in different directions. The teacher keeps a vigil on all the 
students and is able to supervise individuals and group work. 


Planning before teaching is considered as crucial to 
teaching-learning in multigrade situations. It may be a seven- 
step effort such as: defining the purpose and type of teaching- 
learning activity; dispersal of instruction; liaisoning with 
community members; organising time; organising space; 
planning teaching resource and material; evaluating and giving 
feed back to pupils. 

Planning teaching-learning for an activity usually involves 
planning of time, space, learning material, teaching material, 
energy resource of the teacher and students. A genuine 
planning of these inputs helps in efficient organisation of 
classroom interactions. The personnel engaged in in-service 
education for multigrade teaching, have to be involved in the 
following aspects: 


(a) Whatis to be the academic focus in teaching a particular 
topic to a class? 

(b) What is the specific content and what are its 
characteristics, i.e., is it knowledge/skill/attitude/value 
based; what methods could suit best? 

(c) What should be the break-up of the teaching-learning 
activity into sub-activities? 

(d) What should be the delivery system? 


The delivery system requires estimation about the dispersal 
of instruction in the process of organising teaching learning. 
It may take the form of direct teaching; monitorial assistance; 
peer group work; self-study; collective teaching; out of school 
activities; or extended teaching to some students. 

The crux of success in multigrade teaching situation is 
space, time and resource management and their appropriate 
use. Chikermane, Goyal and several other educationists have 
prepared patterns of classroom seating on space management. 
‘Two major thrusts, i.e., mixed ability group seating and, seating 
in small groups are found necessary. Moreover, space planning 
for house activities and co-curricular programmes has to be 
situation based. 

Time management in the multigrade teaching is crucial. It 
should be attempted that the teacher pupil time engaged ratio 
should be 1:3, more work is to be generated for students so 
that they do not sit idle when the teacher is busy with another 
class. Secondly, time allocation to different subjects, as shown 
in the curriculum document, should be adhered to as far as 
possible. 

Community support should also be planned and inducted. 
This will break the monotony of the teacher and bring in new 
resources. Community participation should be of various types 
and several people including former school students should 
be involved. 

Multigrade teaching is a challenge. It requires commitment, 
ingenuity and effort. The indicator of its success is in 
comprehensive coverage and enhancing of pupil achievement 
level. Multigrade teaching is still more challenging in single 
teacher school situations. It is briefly discussed here. 
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MULTIGRADE TEACHING IN SINGLE 
TEACHER SCHOOLS 


In single teacher schools, one teacher has to teach four to five 
grades simultaneously. The phenomenon of such type of 
schools is due to demographic, geographic and poverty 
conditions. There are a large number of small habitations 
where the average population size is around 250 people and 
the number of children of age group 6 to 11 years is below 40. 
As per the teacher pupil ratio norms prescribed at the national/ 
state level, the school size is categorised for one teacher only. 

In India, there are more than 1,50,000 single teacher primary 
schools. These are generally functioning in habitations in 


„geographically difficult terrains, barren lands and other such 


locations where the land and weather do not attract large 
population groups to stay on throughout the year. Moreover, 
the local population suffers from lack of consciousness for 
literacy and prevalence of social prejudice against the 
education of girls. The schools suffer from irregular attendance 
of the teacher and pupils; parents are generally passive to 
developmental programmes and needs of the school. 

There have been a series of efforts to strengthen the working 
of single teacher schools. The Indian Education Commission 
(1964-66) had observed that at the Lower Primary and Upper 
Primary stage, accessibility is the overriding consideration, 
and small schools, in spite of their heavier cost and lower 
efficiency, must be accepted. Similar sentiments have also 
been expressed by other commissions and committees 
appointed by the central and state governments. 

There are many constraints on single teacher primary 
schools. Generally, the curriculum and teaching learning 
methodologies in such schools are the same for urban and 
large sized schools where a teacher has to teach only one 
grade. Secondly, there appears a lack of relevance of the 
content functionality of the textbooks to the socio-economic 
aspects of the local community. The teachers seem to have 
inadequate training in the organisation of single teacher 
multigtrade teaching situations. Remote area location of such 
schools places the teacher and the school away from the 
support end established at district and state levels. Lack of 
appropriate accommodation for the teacher in the vicinity of 
the school, results in her/his travelling from distance, 
irregularity, absenteeism, low motivation and hostile attitude 
in performing responsibilities. Prevailing social system in the 
local people further affects girls’ enrolment, participation and 
retention. It is seen as a dissuading factor. In brief, the teachers, 
pupils, parents and the local community seem to suffer from 
low-self concept and burn-out syndrome for educational 
progress. In the matters of curriculum transaction, lack of 
comprehensibility of the language and concepts in textbooks 
surmount problems and a large number of pupils draw out a 
blank upon reaching grade III or grade IV. It is still debatable 
whether it leads to their push-out from the school or dropout 


of the school system. 
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Where are the instructional materials for pupils’ self- 
learning when the teacher is engaged with other grades? What 
planning has been done to meet the learning needs of fast and 
slow learners? What remains with a pupil when his/her patience 
is exhausted in waiting for teacher’s attention for hours? The 
problems arise out of limitations of time apportioning to a 
grade at a time; insufficient space for students and improper 
seating styles, inadequate facilities, amenities and provisions, 
lack of purposeful communication between teachers and 
parents. 

The constraints on the single teacher primary school have 
to be resolved as far as possible within the purview of the 
local environment. In search for solutions, a large number of 
educationists, scholars and research institutions have done 
experimentation on methods, material and organisational 
approach to tackling difficulties and problems. These are with 
regard to: 


@ Providing adjustments to pupils; 
@ Designing curriculum plan for single teacher school; 
@ Capability building in the teachers. 


Under ‘Providing adjustment to pupils’, efforts are made 
to seek solutions for reducing the high magnitude of dropout; 
overcoming the practice of class repetition; and adopting 
various activities for increasing the confidence level of pupils 
in the school by raising their self-concept and giving feeling 
of worthwhileness. 

The following strategies have been tried out for capacity 
building of the single teacher schools. 


1. Organising teaching-learning by using such action 
situations in which the learner becomes competent to 
act. It is done through emphasising activity based 
learning so that learning becomes more meaningful. 

2. Use of methodologies practised in the familiar 
environment such as various styles of interaction in 
group situations. 

3. Planning and induction of new content in conjunction 
with the learners’ entry behaviour. 

4. Use of techniques for diagnosing learning difficulties 
of first generation learners and remediating them. 


There are several impediments in the functioning of single 
teacher schools. But these have to be solved in a resourceful 
way. Veteran educationist like Dr D.V. Chikarmane, J.P. Naik, 
G.N. Kaul have experimented on Strategies for improving 
efficiency level of single teacher schools. The successful 
strategies arrived at through research, study and deliberations 
include: 


1. Assessing students’ potentialities and special abilities 
to render assistance to the teacher as monitors, peer 
group leaders, class leaders; 


2. To plan and organise special activities required in 
multigrade teaching contexts such as the following: 
G) Small group activities; 

(i) Collective activities engaging all students 

Gii) Peer group work or team work 

(iv) Self study; 

(v) Planning and improvisation of teaching-learning 
aids by senior students for their juniors ; 

(vi) Time budgeting for optimally utilising students’ 
learning time by conducting rotational teaching, 
small group work, field visit, individual work, 
monitorial assistance, play way activities; etc. 

(vii) Restructuring primary curriculum areas to strike 
resemblance with environmental activities and 
planning group work for children streamed 
horizontally and vertically; 

(viii) Organising classroom space for different grades 
in a way that they sit in semicircles and circles 
facing different directions for minimising 
distractions. 


Teacher preparation for handling single teacher school 
situations is required on many aspects. It should be introduced 
in simulated situations in the teacher training institute and 
even in the in-service education programme. Once the teachers 
understand the handling of teaching-learning organisation, 
they should work in actual single teacher school situations. 

A single teacher school is like a large sized joint family 
where the students assist each other and synergise the school 
climate. 

In some places, the school teacher likes to stagger time 
load on him/her and desire to pay more attention to senior 
students or he would go to the secondary classes in the 
ensuing year. In such places, senior classes come earlier and 
junior classes come later and the whole school meets in the 
middle of school timings for collective work. The choice of 
adopting staggering approach depends upon the local school 
situation and terrain through which students pass through in 
coming to and going from the school. 

Pupil evaluation in a multigrade teaching context, 
particularly in the single teacher school situation, is viewed in 
a different perspective. Presently, junior classes face a neglect 
for want of time. Secondly, teachers focus their attention 
more on scholastic subjects in the senior classes. The 
evaluation policy, procedures and programmes need a review 
and special design. These should be intimately based on 
learning behaviour outcomes. 

Primary schools in sparsely populated and difficult 
population contexts where multigrade teaching is almost 
phenomenal, have still more important role to play. The stage 
of primary education is the period when a child forms and 
strengthens his/her self-concept. The self-concept is quite 
influenced by the learning environment of the school as well 
as learners’ participation with a high success rate. Here comes 
in the role and mission of the teacher(s). 
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NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 


Nirmal Kanti Bhattacharjee 


The National Book Trust, India, popularly known as NBT was 
established by the Government of India in 1957 to promote 
books and the habit of reading. It is registered under the 
Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860 and functions as an 
autonomous organisation under the Department of Higher 
and Secondary Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. It is fully supported by funds placed at its 
disposal by the Government and is guided and controlled by 
a Board of Trustees consisting of 18 members excluding the 
Chairman. The Chairman, as well as the other Trustees, are 
nominated by the Government of India and the term of their 
nomination is three years. Six select members of the Board of 
Trustees excluding the Chairman are appointed by the 
Government to form an Executive Committee which administers, 
directs and manages the affairs of the Trust. The Chairman, as 
the Chief Executive Officer, chairs all the meetings of the Board 
of Trustees and Executive Committee while the Director 
functions as the Principal Administrative Officer of the Trust 
under the general guidance of the Chairman. 

The major objectives of the Trust, as laid down in the 
Memorandum of Association, are as follows: 


1. To produce and to encourage the production of good 
literature, and to make such literature available at 
moderate prices to the public; 

In furtherance of the above objectives, to publish, more 

particularly books of the following types in English, 

Hindi and other languages recognised in the 

Constitution of India; 

(i) classical literature of India; 

(i) outstanding works of Indian authors in Indian 
languages and their translation from one Indian 
language to another; 

(iii) translation of outstanding books from foreign 
languages; 

(iv) outstanding books of modern knowledge for 
popular diffusion; 

To bring out book-lists, arrange exhibitions and 

seminars and take all necessary steps to make people 

book-minded; 

To establish or promote the formation of Regional Book 

Trusts in different parts of the country with objectives 

similar to those of the Trust. 


P 


p 
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It is therefore, evident that the founders of the Trust had 
envisaged a broad range of objectives and a high degree of 
autonomy for it, primarily to enable the Trust to take up all 
activities required for publishing high quality books at 
affordable prices and in order to promote reading among 
Indians. While NBT has, over the years, taken up several 
activities, schemes, and projects with a view to fulfilling these 
objectives and has achieved commendable success in many 
areas, the operational systems and practices developed and 
followed in the organisation has resulted in the Trust 
neglecting certain enabling provisions built into its objectives 
by its founders. 

One example will suffice to bring home this point. The fourth 
point in the above objectives is about the establishment/ 
promotion of Regional Book Trusts. It is obvious that the 
founders had clearly visualised the difficulties of a centralised 
operation in publishing and promoting books in different 
languages in different parts of the country. After 40 years of 
continued existence, the Trust is highly centralised, with 
nothing but three sales/distribution units created in the name 
of regional offices. There is hardly any autonomy for the 
regions even in this limited function. The inherent resistance 
to decentralisation goes not only against the spirit of the 
Memorandum, it has also adversely affected the efficacy and 
reach of NBT, especially in the rural areas. 


PUBLISHING 


However, the achievements of the Trust far outweigh these 
drawbacks. In keeping with the above charter, NBT publishes 
general reading material for all segments of society and for all 
age groups, including children, and post-literary reading 
material for neo-literates. Moderately-priced books, fiction and 
non-fiction, in English, Hindi and 16 other major Indian 
languages recognised by the Constitution, are brought out 
under different well-defined series, like Young India Library, 
India—the Land and the People, Popular Science, Folklore, 
National Biography, Nehru Bal Pustakalaya (Children’s 
Literature Series) and Aadan Pradan, i.e., translation of well- 
known contemporary literary works from one Indian language 
into others. The languages covered are Asamiya, Bangla, 
Gujarati, Kannada, Kashmiri, Konkani, Malayalam, Manipuri, 
Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


In addition, select titles for children have been published from 
time to time on an experimental basis in tribal languages like 
Bhili, Gondi, Santhali and a few North-Eastern languages like 
Ao Naga, Bhutia, Bodo, Garo, Khasi, Kokborok, Lepcha, 
Limboo, Mising, Mizo and Newari. Till March 2001, 11, 259 
titles have been published which include originals, translations 
and reprints. 

Special attention has been paid by the Trust to important 
streams in publishing which have not been adequately 
covered—such as popular science and other information 
material for general readers, including books on different 
aspects of the country. A significant contribution of NBT has 
been, generating books leading to creative learning and for 
neo-literates. The latter covers new education concepts and 
tools that are being actively implemented in the pre-primary 
and primary sectors of education. A reasonable level of 
success has been achieved in NBT’s endeavour to provide a 
balanced set of books in every language by stepping up the 
production of original titles, translations and revised editions 
in various languages. 


PROMOTION OF BOOKS AND 
THE READING HABIT 


Other than publishing, promotion of books and cultivating 
habit of reading is the other main concern of NBT. To 
accomplish this end, NBT undertakes the following measures: 


Book Fairs and Exhibitions 


NBT plays an important role in promoting books and the habit 
of reading by organising book fairs and exhibitions throughout 
the country. 

It organises a National Book Fair every year in one of the 
states, besides fairs at the regional and rural levels. Till the 
year 2000, the Trust had organised twenty-four National Book 
Fairs at Ahmedabad (twice), Bangalore (twice), Bhopal, 
Chandigarh, Chennai, Hyderabad (twice), Indore, Jaipur, 
Kolkata (thrice), Lucknow, Mumbai (four times), Nagpur, New 
Delhi, Patna (twice) and Thiruvananthapuram. In thirty cities, 
41 childrens’ book fairs, regional fairs and festivals were 
organised. Seminars and workshops are conducted for those 
involved in the development, production and marketing of 
books; poets” and authors’ meets are held along with other 
literary activities which are the highlights of these fairs. 

The NBT has organised the New Delhi World Book 
Fair every alternate year since 1972, which is the biggest 
biennial book event held in the country, and arguably the 
largest book fair in Asia and Africa. It attracts more than 1,000 
exhibitors, Indian as well foreign, and occupies over 20,000 
sq. m of covered space in different halls of Pragati Maidan, 
New Delhi. 

NBT has also held exhibitions on the basis of language 
and genre of select, moderately priced books published by 
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the private and public sectors. These include exhibitions of 
post-literacy reading material which are held in villages. 


Promotion of Indian Books Abroad 


In order to promote Indian publications abroad, the Trust 
participates in major international book fairs and exhibits select 
titles by Indian publishers. Since 1970, NBT has participated 
in over 300 international book fairs. The prominent ones in 
which it participates regularly are the Frankfurt Book Fair, 
Bologna Children’s Book Fair and the Zimbabwe International 
Book Fair. Other fairs in which the Trust has participated form 
time to time are the Beijing International Book Fair, Sri Lanka 
Book Fair, Dhaka Book Fair and Australia Book Fair. NBT has 
hence, been consistently presenting the best profile of Indian 
book industry to the international market through these fairs. 
I has helped increase the export of books from India as well 
as the buying and selling of copyright of Indian books and 
the arrangement of co-publishing between Indian and foreign 
publishers. 


Books on Wheel 


In order to make books available at the doorsteps of 
people in remote areas mobile book exhibitions were 
first introduced in 1992. NBT has till now organised more 
than 2000 mobile exhibitions in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Delhi, Goa, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jharkhand, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. During 2000-01, the Trust reinforced the Books on 
Wheel project by acquiring a fleet of new mobile exhibition 
vans in order to penetrate into rural areas extensively and 
intensively 


NBT Book Club 


In order to promote reading habit, NBT has launched its own 
Book Club. Members of this club can avail of a special discount 
on all its publications and a special rebate on postal charges 
to facilitate ordering books by V.P.P. The membership fee for 
life is anominal Rs 50. Also, the members are kept well-informed 
about NBT’s activities through its monthly newsletters and 
other publicity material. The Club has registered around 20,000 
members so far. 


Training Course for Publishing Personnel 


NBT holds training and refresher courses for young talent as 
well as publishing personnel. An annual course in English 
has been organised in Delhi since 1996, stretching for over a 
period of one month. The course content is designed by 
experts from the book industry covering modules on editorial, 
production, marketing, sales and other such relevant aspects 
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of publishing. The faculty members are drawn from the best 
professionals in the industry. This course has increasingly 
gained popularity. The Trust has also experimented with such 
courses in regional languages and held one such course each 
in Hindi, Marathi, Urdu and Oriya. 


Financial Assistance to Authors and Publishers: 
Subsidy Scheme 


Under this scheme, NBT provides financial assistance to 
authors and publishers for producing books of an acceptable 
standard at reasonable prices for students and teachers of 
Indian universities and technical institutes. The books may 
be written in English, Hindi or other recognised Indian language 
and must serve as either textbooks, discipline-oriented 
subsidiary reading material or reference books. Only such 
books are subsidised under the scheme, which fulfil a definite 
need and which relate to subject areas where books by an 
Indian author are generally not available. Also, books which 
are imported are too highly priced and not within the means of 
an average Indian student. As a subsidy, NBT usually offers 
to pay the entire royalty to the author and half the production 
cost to the publisher, subject to the condition that the book 
would be moderately priced, according to a set formula, for 
the benefit of the students. The Trust had subsidised nine 
hundred and twenty such publications till 31 March 2001. 


National Centre for Children’s Literature 


NBT established the National Centre for Children’s Literature 
in 1993 as a nodal agency to monitor, coordinate, plan and aid 
the publication of children’s literature in various Indian 
languages. The centre has developed a library-cum- 
documentation centre of children’s literature and is engaged 
in organising workshops, seminars and exhibitions. It promotes 
reading at school level by encouraging the formation of 
readers’ clubs. The centre has made considerable inroads into 
tural schools and has inducted around forty thousand primary 
schools in different parts of the country as members of the 
Readers’ Club. The centre also conducts surveys and takes 
up research work related to children’s literature. 


WINDS OF CHANGE—STRENGTHS AND 
WEAKNESSES 


The greatest strength of NBT lies in its understanding of India, 
its people, its history, culture, social and Political landscape. 
NBT’s knowledge in the above-mentioned areas is formidable 
and its credibility is demonstrated through publications 
already on the stands and Capabilities embedded in various 
divisions of the organisation. These features deserve special 
commendation. The editorial cell for each major language 
within NBT is a fountainhead of information about the state/ 
region to which the language belongs. 


While NBT’s recall value among the readers may not be 
very high, it is recognised by the publishing industry as a 
very important member. Despite the fact that NBT is also a 
publisher and does compete with other publishers in the 
market, its image is more of a government-owned publishing 
house catering to a limited clientele, particularly neo-literates 
and rural readers rather than a serious competitor in the urban 
segment. For an organisation that functions as an extended 
department of the Government of India, NBT should be credited 
with greater dynamism and motivation than one would expect 
in a typical public enterprise. 

However, considering the traditional modus operandi 
which NBT has followed since its inception and its close 
association with the Government of India in terms of financial 
support and operational control, one can identify several 
weaknesses in the organisation that hinders its ability to 
perform more competitively in the emerging new environment. 
The most obvious and widely-shared weakness of the 
organisation is its culture of emphasising procedures more 
than the task on hand and a consequential impact on staff 
morale and motivation. There is a clear lack of wide perspective 
on the evolving state of the publishing industry and its impact 
on NBT’s role and responsibilities. Very low levels of 
technology at NBT, renders it vulnerable in an industry 
environment where hi-tech changes are shaking the 
fundamental premises of the book industry. 

The juggernaut of revolutionised technology, which has 
dealt sharp blows to various traditional industries and industry 
segments around the world, would perhaps leave the deepest 
dent on the book publishing business. Starting from editing 
through production, to promotion, sales and distribution of 
books, technology has added both efficiency as well as 
complexity to this business. Electronic commerce finds its 
most logical application in this arena. With new technology at 
its leading edge, the medium coalesces into the content 
seamlessly and inseparably, which seems to point towards a 
clear convergence between publishing and the electronic 
media. 

With numerous players world-wide and the entry of global 
giants into India, the environment is becoming much more 
complex and competitive for the publishing industry here. 
Multinational players will make the largest impact on book 
distribution by leveraging their brand-names and well-linked 
retail channels the world over. Their control over the emerging 
Store chains is not difficult to imagine as they can provide 
unlimited variety of product and higher trade margins than 
what NBT and many other publishers in India can afford. 

NBT has so far operated in a fairly stable environment with 
its role in the business of book publishing being almost 
entirely supported by the Government of India. Budgetary 
support from the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
amounts on an average to around Rs 100 million per year. 
However, the winds of change blowing across the public sector 
in the country may not entirely spare the publishing house, 


despite the developmental and promotional nature of its 
activities. NBT may be asked to generate its own revenue 
towards self-sufficiency and face a potential decline in 
budgetary support from the Government of India. This is what 
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poses the greatest challenge to the future role and growth of 
NBT. This is also the single major factor which would determine 
the strategy that NBT would have to devise in order to balance 
its social objectives and commercial activities. 


NATIONAL CADET CORPS (NCC) 


M.S. Duggal 


INTRODUCTION 


National Cadet Corps is a tri-services organisation, comprising 
the Army, Navy and Air Force wings engaged in grooming 
the youth of the country into patriotic and disciplined citizens. 
The origin of NCC can be traced back to the University Corps, 
created under the Indian Defence Act 1917, with the object to 
make up for shortages of personnel in the Army. In 1920, when 
the Indian Territorial Act was passed, the University Corps 
was replaced by the University Training Corps. The aim was 
to raise the status of the UTC and make it more attractive to 
the youth. UTC officers and cadets dressed like army 
personnel. It was a significant step towards Indianisation of 
the armed forces. In 1942, the UTC was re-christened as the 
University Officers Training Corps’. During the independence 
movement, leaders of our nation had realised the need to create 
anational level youth organisation in order to train and groom 
young boys as responsible citizens and future leaders in all 
walks of life, including the defence forces. Consequently, a 
committee under Pandit H.N. Kunzru was set up in 1946 under 
the directives of the first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, to consider and recommend the establishment of a 
youth organisation. The recommendations of the committee 
paved the way for the NCC, which was born through an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1948. 
The NCC came into existence on 15 July 1948 under the 
NCC Act XXXI of 1948 under the Ministry of Defence. 


ENROLMENT 


Induction into the NCC is on a voluntary basis and students— 
both boys and girls can join at thirteen years of age in the Junior 
Division or Junior Wing (generally class VIII to X) and in Senior 
Division or Senior Wing from class XI onwards. Senior Division/ 
Senior Wing cadets have to be under twenty six years of age. 


GROWTH 


_The NCC is open to students of both schools and colleges. 
The Corps started in a small way with 32,500 Senior Division 
and 1,35,000 Junior Division cadets. It has grown several folds 
since then and the cadet strength reached a level of 12 lakh in 
the year 2000. While this figure by itself is quite substantial, it 
covers only 4.01 per cent of the eligible student population of 
our country. 


The Girls’ Wing was launched in 1949 with a view to 
promoting equal opportunity for girls. In 1950 the Air Wing 
was added, followed by the Naval Wing in 1952. The NCC has 
grown step by step into a mature and glorious organisation 
bringing increasing numbers of youth into its fold. The Chiefs 
of Staff of the Army, Navy and Air Force accepted the positions 
of Colonel, Captain and Commodore-in-Chief of the NCC in 
1980. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Ministry of Defence is responsible for the administration 
of the NCC. The Director General NCC, is responsible for the 
basic functioning of the NCC. The functioning of the NCC is 
the responsibility of both the centre and the states. Various 
advisory committees have been constituted under Section 42 
of the NCC Act. These include: 

Central Advisory Committee (CAC): This committee meets 
once a year and advices the Government of India on matters 
concerning policy connected with the constitution and 
administration of the NCC. The CAC, presided over by the 
Defence Minister has one Member of Parliament from the Rajya 
Sabha and two MPs from the Lok Sabha as members, three 
Service Chiefs, the Defence Secretary, Secretary Education 
and the Financial Advisor (Defence Services) as ex-officio 
members. In addition, five non-official members nominated by 
the Government of India also attend the CAC. Director General 
NCC is the Ex-Officio Secretary Committee. It is the most 
important forum where policy matters are discussed at the 
highest level. The CAC meeting reviews the functioning of 
NCC including its aims, resources, results achieved, and future 
plans. 

State Advisory Committee (SAC): Each state has a State 
Advisory Committee drawn on the lines of the Central Advisory 
Committee. The SAC comprises of senior officials of state 
governments and the State Deputy Director Generals, NCC. 
The Committee meets every year to oversee and provide 
direction to the functioning of the NCC. 

Joint States’ Representatives and Deputy Directors’ 
General Conference (JSR&D): In view of the multiplicity of 
responsibility, control and procedures in the states, central 
government and Education Department and resultant 
difficulties of working and functioning of the NCC, a JSR&D 
Conference was constituted to address various issues. The 
Conference chaired by the Defence Minister is held once in 


two years. State representatives and central representatives 
from the Ministry of Defence, Service Headquarters and the 
NCC participate in the conference. 


ORGANISATION 


The NCC is an Inter Services Organisation with officers and 
personnel drawn from all three services. The Director General 
NCC is an officer of the rank of Lieutenant General. Two 
Additional Director Generals of the rank of Major General or 
its equivalent assist him. 

The NCC is organised into sixteen State Directorates, each 
headed by a Service Officer of the rank of Brigadier or its 
equivalent. The State Directorates are organised into a number 
of NCC Groups. There are a total number of ninety two NCC 
Groups spread all over the country. Each NCC Group 
Headquarter has six to ten NCC Units and covers at least one 
university and a number of schools and other educational 
institutions. At present there are a total of 763 units spread in 
each and every region of the country. In addition to this, the 
NCC has two training establishments, viz., Officers’ Training 
School (OTS) located at Kamptee and Women Officers’ 
Training School (WOTS) located at Gwalior for the pre- 
commission training of Associate NCC Officers (ANOs) and 
their subsequent refresher training courses. 

The NCC staff and personnel consist of: 


1. Regular Officers: The NCC Directorates are headed 
by Service Officers of the rank of Brigadier and its 
equivalent, Group Headquarters are headed by Service 
Officers of the rank of Colonel and its equivalent, and 
Units are headed by Service Officers of the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel/Major and its equivalent. They are 
responsible for proper planning and execution of NCC 
activities. 

2. Whole Time NCC Officers (WTOs): The Whole Time 
NCC Officers’ cadre was created in 1967 to sustain the 
expanded coverage of NCC in the post-1962 era. It 
consists primarily of released Short Service or 
Emergency Commissioned Officers and also selected 
part-time NCC Officers. Fresh induction into the 
WTOs’ cadre was stopped in 1977. In addition, a 
Whole Time Lady Officers (WTLO) cadre with a 
strength of hundred and ten officers was sanctioned 
in 1995. They are commissioned partly through 
departmental channels and partly through the UPSC 
in a phased manner. They are basically for the Girls’ 
Battalions in the NCC. 

3. Associate NCC Officers (ANOs): ANOs are basically 
teachers or lecturers in their respective schools or 
colleges, who volunteer to serve in the NCC. They are 
responsible for training and administration of the NCC 
sub-units attached to their school/college and for an 
overall discipline of cadets placed under their charge. 
They are paid an honorarium for their service and are 
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granted commission in the NCC on a part-time basis. 

4. Girl Cadet Instructors (GCI): Girl Cadet Instructors 
impart training to girl cadets in the NCC. The cadre 
comprises of two grades, viz., Sergeant Major 
Instructor (SMI) and Under Officer Instructor 
(UOI). On account of an acute shortage of 
permanent instructors from the Army and the 
desirability of having lady staff supervise the girl 
cadets, recruitment to these two grades has 
commenced from 1963 onwards. The cadre was made 
permanent since 1981. 

5. Permanent Instructional Staff (PI Staff): They are 
Junior Commissioned Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the Armed Forces, posted on the basis of 
tenure on extra regimental employment. 

6. Civilian Gliding Instructors: They are posted to all 
NCC Air Wing Squadrons. Their primary task is to 
train NCC cadets to fly gliders. 


BUDGET AND FUNDING 


Since the NCC is a joint responsibility, its expenses are borne 
by the central government and the state government/Union 
Territory Administration as the case may be. The central 
government takes care of the pay and allowances of armed 
forces personnel deputed for service in the NCC, civilians 
employed in the Directorate General NCC, NCC directorates in 
the states and on training establishments. It looks after the 
pay and allowances of Whole Time NCC Officers, office 
accommodation and contingency in the Directorate General 
NCC, NCC directorates in states and training establishments, 
cost of equipment, weapons and practice ammunition, and 
clothing/uniform items for cadets, cost of vehicles and their 
repair/maintenance, cost of fuel for the vehicles used at 
Directorate General NCC, Directorates and Training 
Establishments, adventure activities like trekking, 
mountaineering, off-shore sailing, expenditure on Youth 
Exchange Programme and Republic Day Camp. 

The state government bears the expenditure on pay and 
allowances of State Government civilian employees in NCC 
directorates and group headquarters, office accommodation, 
furniture, equipment, contingency, cost of fuel for vehicles 
used at group headquarters and at the unit level, refreshment, 
washing and polishing allowance for NCC cadets, outfit 
allowance, honorarium for associate NCC Officers (ANOs), 
and pre-commission, refresher courses for ANOs. 

Expenditure on NCC camp activities for all camps, other 
than the Republic Day camp is shared equally between the 
Centre and the States. This includes expenditure on travel 
allowance/dearness allowance of participants, allowances for 
messing, local transport and camp incidentals. The major share 
of NCC expenditure within the central government is borne by 
the Ministry of Defence, under Defence Services Estimates. 
The Ministry of Human Resource Development meets the 
states’ share of expenditure in respect of NCC in Kendriya 
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Vidyalayas and Navodaya Vidyalayas. The Ministry of 
Railways similarly pays for NCC Railway schools. 


TRAINING 
Philosophy of Training 


Based on its aims, the organisation has laid down a specific 
training syllabi for NCC cadets. The syllabi for JD cadets cover 
a period of two years and that of the SD cadets, three years. 
Apart from minor variations, the syllabi for each division are 
similar for boy and girl cadets. The training year synchronises 
with the academic and financial year. 

On successful completion of the syllabi, JD cadets are 
eligible for ‘A’ Certificate examination and SD cadets for ‘B’ 
and ‘C’ Certificate examinations. NCC ‘A’ Certificate 
examination is conducted by officers commanding units and 
‘B’ and ‘C’ Certificate examinations are supervised by Group 
Commanders and Deputy Director Generals respectively, after 
the cadets have completed a requisite period and attended a 
prescribed number of camps during their training. Training 
activities are broadly classified into institutional training, 
community development, sports, adventure and youth 
exchange programme. 

Institutional Training: Training comprising drill, firing 
weapons, map reading, physical fitness, first aid, etc., is mostly 
carried out in schools and colleges by cadets. In addition, 
basic knowledge of the specific service is imparted to cadets, 
e.g., gliding and powered flying for Air Wing cadets, boat 
pulling and sailing for the Naval Wing. It forms a part of 
institutional training. These activities comprise approximately 
40 per cent of the entire syllabus. 

Camp Training: Camp training constitutes the most 
important part of institutional training of the NCC. Every cadet 
is expected to attend at least two camps during his/her tenure. 
Therefore, nearly 50 per cent of the enrolled strength gets this 
opportunity every year. Young cadets experience the thrill of 
outdoor and community living as they live together in tents and 
also follow a rugged but interesting routine. Camps also help to 
develop camaraderie, teamwork, leadership qualities, self- 
confidence, self-reliance and dignity of labour among cadets. 
Also there are centrally organised camps, where cadets from 
other parts of the country congregate to live and work together. 
This contributes greatly towards promoting national integration. 

Republic Day Camp and Prime Minister’s Rally: Over 
one thousand eight hundred selected cadets, both boys and 
girls attend the prestigious Republic Day Camp which is 
inaugurated by the Vice President of India. The Defence 
Minister, the Chief Minister of Delhi, the three Service Chiefs 
and other dignitaries also grace the occasion. A horse show 
and three cultural shows are also held during the camp. It 
culminates with the Prime Minister’s rally, which is held on 
27 January every year. Some cadets are honoured with the 
Opportunity to meet the President of India and the PM ‘At 
Home’ on separate days. 


Attachment Training: NCC cadets are given an opportunity 
to live and work in regular service units in the form of 
attachment training. Allocation of vacancies for attachment 
to various Army Command Headquarters is done by the Army 
Headquarters. In addition, one thousand SW girl cadets are 
attached to various Military Hospitals every year. 

Naval Wing Activities: There are fifty-eight Naval units. 
The institutionalised syllabus is completed in three hundred 
classes over two years for JD and three hundred and sixty 
classes over three years for SD cadets. Naval cadets holding 
‘C’ Certificate are exempted from the Union Public Service 
Commission written examination for commission in the Navy. 

Air Wing Activities: The NCC has forty-seven Air and 
eleven Technical Air Squadrons all over the country. The main 
objective of training is to create an interest in aviation. Besides 
normal course work, cadets are imparted training in gliding 
and flying. The training syllabus is primarily designed to make 
cadets air-oriented and to create an interest in aviation 
activities. In order to achieve this, cadets are imparted basic 
theoretical knowledge of aviation subjects like aerodynamics, 
navigation, airmanship, meteorology and aero-engineering. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


The NCC has adopted community development activities as 
an important component of its training programme with the 
aim of imbibing amongst cadets the desire and willingness to 
undertake selfless service to the community, an awareness of 
dignity of labour, the importance of self-help, the need to 
protect environment and the importance of assisting the 
weaker sections of society to uplift them. This is done through 
programmes involving adult education, tree plantation, blood 
donation, work in old age homes, maintaining cleanliness in 
slums, work in villages and various other social schemes. 

NCC cadets participate in rural and urban community 
projects and other development works like village track 
improvement, cleaning of wells and disaster relief. Much 
assistance was rendered by them during the Orissa Super 
Cyclone and floods in Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal. They 
have participated in supplying water to drought-prone areas, 
anti-leprosy drives, awareness campaigns on AIDS, human 
rights and election duties. 


SPORTS 


NCC Games: In November 1996, the CAC decided to include 
sports in the curriculum of the NCC to make it more attractive 
to students and in order to explore the untapped source for 
sportspersons. The first-ever NCC Games were held at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium in Delhi from 9 till 15 August 1997, 
coinciding with the fiftieth anniversary of India’s 
independence. The NCC games are held in three disciplines, 
viz., football for boys, volleyball for girls and athletics in which 
both boys and girls participate. The Sports Authority of India 
helps to select outstanding cadets who are then offered 


admission in sports colleges maintained by the SAI. In 1997, 
twenty cadets were by the selected SM for further training. 
This number went up to thirty in 1998. In 1999, the NCC Games 
could not be held because of the military operation at Kargil. 
From the year 2000 onwards, it has been decided that NCC 
Games will be conducted outside Delhi in order to decentralise 
it and promote national integration by providing cadets with 
an opportunity to visit different parts of the country. 


ADVENTURE TRAINING 


Adventure activities have been incorporated in NCC training 
with the aim of inculcating and strengthening leadership traits. 
Cadets learn to respect local customs, religious beliefs, culture, 
history, ecology and environmental issues. They also help 
advance national integration by living together and working 
together, exchanging ideas and promoting selfless service 
among the youth to make them useful citizens. Adventure 
training can be broadly divided into the following: land-based; 
air-based and water-based. 
Land-based activities include: 


1. Mountaineering courses: There are three premier 
mountaineering institutes where training is conducted, 
i.e., Nehru Institute of Mountaineering, Uttarkashi, 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, Darjeeling and 
Institute of Mountaineering and Allied Sports, Manali. 
Vacancies on various courses are allotted to the 
Directorate General of NCC every year and it further 
sub-allots these vacancies to various directorates 
based on their demand/strengths. 

2. Mountaineering expeditions: Director General NCC 
launches two expeditions on regular basis, one each 
for girl and boy cadets. Twenty SW/SD cadets 
participate in each expedition. Four to five officers and 
twenty P1 Staff are detailed for the same. The first 
NCC boys’ expedition was launched in 1970 and the 
Girls’ expedition in 1979. 

3. Trekking expeditions: All India treks, i.e., three for 
girls and seven for boys are conducted every year and 
a total of 10,000 cadets take part in it. 

4. Cycle/motor cycle expeditions: These expeditions are 
conducted at the directorate level. 

5. Parachute sailing: Two hundred parachute sails are 
held by various directorates. In 1998, the Ministry of 
Defence had sanctioned the purchase of ninety-one 
parachute sails every year for the next six years. A 
total of 45,495 cadets were trained during 1999. 


Air-based activities include: 


1. Para jumps: The Army HQ releases forty vacancies 
every year for its Para Basic course. These are generally 
distributed to twenty SD and twenty SW cadets. The 
course is conducted at Para Training School, Agra. 
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2. Slithering: Slithering forms an important and 
adventurous part of Army training activities 
demonstrated by the NCC every year. 


Water-based activities include: 


1. Scuba diving: Diving has gained popularity among 
NCC cadets in recent years, though its inception took 
place in 1982. These courses are now being conducted 
at Kochi, Vizag, Mumbai and Delhi with complete 
assistance from the Naval Diving Teams. 

2. Sailing expedition: This is an interesting feature of 
naval training during which, cadets are given practical 
training in boat-pulling and sailing. They learn to 
survive at sea, overcoming the vagaries of weather. 

3. Wind surfing and kayaking: Wind surfing activity 
commenced in 1989. Thirty wind surfers imported from 
the UK, have been allotted to eighteen Naval NCC 
Units. A course was conducted to train instructors in 
wind surfing who are now training cadets. Twenty sets 
of K1 and K2 Flat Water Kayaks each were distributed 
to directorates. Sixteen officers and ten cadets have 
been trained to impart further training to cadets of their 
units in this adventure sport. 

4. Rowing: The government had sanctioned ten row- 
boats in order to introduce rowing activities at Pune in 
December 1992. Training camps are conducted 
regularly to impart training to the cadets. 

5. Sailing Regatta: Best Sailors’ Yachting Regatta 
was held for the first time at Okhla from 5 January to 
17 January 1997, where all directorates participated. 
This activity will continue to be held at different places. 
In addition, NCC also participated in Navy Day Regatta 
at Okhla. 


YOUTH EXCHANGE PROGRAMME 


Youth exchange programmes are conducted to provide the 
youth with an opportunity for all-round development, and to 
promote a sense of commitment, dedication, self-discipline, 
adventure and correct values. 

The youth exchange programme of NCC India began with 
various friendly countries in the early seventies and has since, 
achieved larger dimensions of strength, mutual understanding, 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation. This programme has 
since been extended to a number of friendly countries. The 
youth exchange programme is aimed to fulfil the following 
objectives: to provide formative experience; to crystallise 
perception; to develop international orientation and personal 
aptitude; and to create among participants, an increased 
awareness, understanding and appreciation of socio-economic 
and cultural realities. 

From the experience of our cadets and visiting cadets of 
other friendly countries, it has been established that such 
youth exchange programmes go a long way to widen the 
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horizon of the cadets and make them better and conscious 
citizens who build stronger nations. The youth exchange 
programmes are presently organised on reciprocal and non- 
reciprocal basis with Bangladesh, Bhutan, the Maldives, Nepal, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Trinidad, UK and Vietnam. The pro- 
gramme is likely to be extended to Vietnam from the year 2001. 


INCENTIVES/BENEFITS TO NCC CADETS 


Besides systemic grooming of the young, NCC offers 
substantial and tangible benefits of being a cadet. The armed 
forces reserve seats to commission officers in the three 
services. Similarly, there are bonus marks for recruitment as an 
Other Rank, a Sailor or an Airman in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force respectively. Similar concessions exist in the paramilitary 
forces too. Preference for NCC cadets in the private sector is 
being given by many organisations. In academic institutions, 
some seat reservations have been made in professional 
colleges especially in the southern and western states. The 
Cadet Welfare Society offers adequate financial relief in case 
of death/injury to cadets during training. 


PROCEDURE FOR RAISING OF NCC IN COLLEGES/ 
SCHOOLS 


The NCC can be raised in any college/school by applying to 
the nearest Unit on a prescribed format which is available with 
all NCC units. Five copies of the application are required to be 
submitted to the Commanding Officer of the nearest unit. 

The Principal of the college/school has to meet the 
following conditions: he/she should provide from among the 
members of the institution’s staff, NCC officers for the unit/ 
company/troop at the scales laid down in the PE. The school/ 
college has to give an undertaking that it can enroll and 
maintain up to the seven units/companies/troops or part 
thereof, which may be allotted to it; it will provide for the unit/ 
coy/troop allotted to it, store room for the storage of clothing 
and equipment and an office room for the unit/coy/troop; it 
will provide a suitable miniature rifle range or arrange to obtain 
the use of one and will be in a position to supplement from its 
own funds, the financial grants received from the state 
government for the unit/coy/troops. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


In its future development some of the core issues which need 
to be addressed include: profile of the youth, aims of the NCC, 
training syllabus and expansion and growth of the NCC. The 
nature of these issues is discussed below: 

Profile of the youth: Young people of the twenty first 


century will be more aware at their entry level, bubbling with 
ideas and free to express them. The youth would demand job- 
oriented training and would prefer permissiveness to implicit 
discipline. 

Motto and aims of the NCC: The motto of NCC is ‘Unity 
and Discipline’. This will remain constant as the country will 
require these values far more in the coming years. Everyone 
will be disciplined under orders, or there will be fear of 
punishment. What the NCC tries to inculcate is self-discipline 
without the fear of punishment. Another important aspect the 
NCC strives to develop is selfless service to the community. 
All activities of NCC are aimed at living up to this motto. 
When a young boy or girl develops a sense of commitment to 
the community, they are likely to evaluate their actions as 
grown ups and avoid activities which might hurt society at 
large. This, to a great extent will solve the problem of corruption 
and social injustice. 

Training syllabus: The training syllabus of the NCC will 
have to keep pace with technical developments and the student 
community interest curve, with an increase in adventure and 
community development programmes. 

Expansion/growth of the NCC: At its meeting held on 
13 April 2000, the Consultative Committee of Members of 
Parliament for the Ministry of Defence, unequivocally 
expressed concern at the state of discipline and national 
character and felt great need for the requirement of compulsory 
military training which the NCC can impart. However, keeping 
in mind its financial constraints, it was decided as an interim 
measure to increase cadet numbers by one lakh. Similar growth 
is expected to occur in the years to come. The strength of girl 
cadets is to be increased progressively to 30 per cent. 

The National Cadet Corps has emerged as the single largest 
structured youth organisation in India. Unique in its 
manifestation, it is recognised as an assurance and commitment 
to the nation. The NCC provides a continuous reservoir of 
responsible and disciplined citizens and is steadily marching 
forward envisioned with the prospects of leading our nation 
into the twenty first century. 


CONCLUSION 


The NCC has come a long way from its modest beginnings in 
1948. It has been able to contribute to nation-building by 
inculcating a sense of unity, discipline and community 
development in a substantial section of the student 
community. Over the years, a large number of NCC cadets 
have directly been at the helm of national politics. Its flag has 
fluttered in several countries, carrying the message of goodwill 
and universal brotherhood, so dear to the founding fathers of 
our nation. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEACHER EDUCATION (NCTE) 


J.S. Rajput 


INTRODUCTION 


The pre-service preparation of teachers has remained by and 
large unchanged, particularly in its structure and duration, 
The infrastructural deficiencies of institutions which conduct 
teacher education, the lack of adequate competencies of 
teacher educators and constraint of financial resources have 
made it difficult to initiate effective and efficient teacher 
preparation. The lack of adequate regulatory mechanism 
resulting in the establishment of institutions of doubtful 
quality has also adversely affected the quality of teacher 
preparation. 

The National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) 
established as a statutory body by an Act of Parliament is 
expected to ensure that teacher education programmes are of 
adequate quality and relevant to educational needs. The 
Council was established mainly to achieve planned and co- 
ordinated development of teacher education throughout the 
country and regulate/ensure proper maintenance of standards, 

NCTE as the precursor of the present NCTE had been 
functioning, since 1973, as an advisory body with the 
Department of Teacher Education, NCERT, New Delhi as its 
secretariat. It had initiated a number of activities with the 
objective of improving the quality of preparing teachers. Since 
it had no regulatory functions and in a way, advocacy of this 
led to the establishment of the present NCTE as a statutory 
organisation with regulatory functions. It was difficult for it to 
prevent the establishment of sub-standard teacher education 
institutions. 

The importance of teacher education was underlined in the 
Report of the Education Commission (1964-66). It had stated, 
‘For the qualitative improvement of education, a sound 
programme of professional education of teachers is essential.’ 
The National Policy on Education 1986 and its revised version 
in 1992 had emphasised the need for revamping teacher 
education so that it could contribute meaningfully to the 
qualitative improvement of school education. However, the 
hope of the Commission could not be realised. 

The Programme of Action (1992) had stated, “The quality 
of pre-service teacher education, instead of improving with 
recent developments in pedagogical science, has shown signs 
of deterioration as professional commitment and overall 
competencies of teachers leave much to be desired.’ The 
scenario seems to have remained unchanged and teacher 
education continues to suffer from many deficiencies. Bringing 


about the desired level of quality in teacher education and 
developing and enforcing norms and standards is a difficult 
and challenging task, especially in a country of India’s 
size and diverse conditions, with regard to material, man- 
power and infrastructure, and limited financial resources. Even 
the data needed for proper planning of teacher education had 
not been systematically compiled till the NCTE took up the task. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 


The general body of the Council is representative of diverse 
interests and competencies, Apart from a Chairperson, NCTE 
consists of a Vice Chairperson and Member Secretary, both 
appointed by the central government and nominated members, 
experts and academics drawn from different fields, Members 
of Parliament and representatives of the states. The Council 
also has an executive committee consisting of its Chairperson, 
Vice Chairperson, Member Secretary and Secretary Department 
of Education, Director, NCERT, Financial Adviser, Department 
of Education, four experts in teacher education nominated by 
the central government and chairpersons of its regional 
committees. 

The Council has established four regional offices to look 
into specific problems and issues of teacher education in their 
respective regions. Each regional office has a Chairman 
nominated by the NCTE on the basis of his/her knowledge 
and experience in teacher education, a Regional Director 
selected by the NCTE to convene the meetings, to function as 
head of the Regional office and send visiting teams to evaluate 
the extent to which educational norms and standards are 
fulfilled by different institutions. Each Regional Committee 
has representatives from the state departments of education 
of the region and academic members nominated by the 
Chairman, NCTE. 

These regional offices are located in Bhubaneshwar for 
the eastern region, Jaipur for the northern region, Bangalore 
for the southern region and Bhopal for the western region. 
The norms for all categories and levels of teacher education 
institutions have already been developed and notified. These 
norms are strictly enforced, the attitude of the NCTE remains 
positive and helpful to institutions of teacher education. 
Unthinking enforcement of norms is not found to be sufficient. 
Institutions receive a patient hearing in the Council’s Appeal 
Committee, whenever they feel that their case for recognition 
has not been given a fair deal from the regional office. 
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FUNCTIONS 


The NCTE has two main functions—regulatory and academic/ 
professional. The former function entails the development and 
enforcement of norms, such as the level of infrastructural 
facilities, extent of financial resources, academic and 
professional competencies of faculty—which teacher 
education institutions of different levels and categories and 
their programmes must fulfill before they are allowed to 
operate. The norms for various categories and levels of teacher 
education have been meticulously and systematically 
developed with the help of professional experts. 

Academic and professional functions include among 
others: surveys and studies, support for research and 
innovations, orientation and retraining of teacher educators 
and support for conferences and seminars. A database on 
institutions and programmes has also been developed. The 
two functions are obviously interrelated and are equally 
important. The collaboration with, and support of, various 
agencies and organisations—central and state—and also of 
professional bodies and institutions has enabled the Council 
to play a meaningful role in teacher education and 
enhancement of its quality and relevance. 

Of particular significance in establishing its credibility, have 
been the judicial pronouncements on cases filed by institutions 
who found the acceptance of NCTE’s norms and procedures 
difficult since it affected their freedom to establish institutions 
of doubtful quality and standard. Coming at the initial stages 
of the Council’s existence, these judicial pronouncements 
helped the Council not to succumb to undue and undesirable 
pressure. 


MAJOR INITIATIVES 


The Council has succeeded fairly early in its life, in curbing 
the tendency at commercialisation of teacher education which 
various correspondence education programmes of universities 
offering teacher education courses of doubtful quality were 
promoting. These courses did not adequately prepare teachers 
for the profession, they only proffered the possibility of a 
degree in education. The Council decided after careful 
consideration and critical review of correspondence courses 
that the first degree or diploma course in teacher education 
should be primarily on the basis of an institution-based course. 
It felt that the distance education mode should be limited only 
to providing in-service training to teachers who have worked 
in recognised schools for at least two years. 

The Council issued guidelines and regulations for BEd, 
through distance mode for compliance to all institutions. The 
University Grants Commission and the Distance Education 
Council in consultation with NCTE has evolved a common 
approach for the purpose, which was largely instrumental in 
countering resistance from institutions and organisations 
interested in commercialising teacher education, since it helped 


them augment their financial resources. 

A significant initiative by the Council has been to promote 
the qualitative improvement of teacher education. A major 
step in this direction was the Curriculum Framework which it 
developed through the process of nationwide consultations, 
including regional and national-level seminars, based on a 
discussion document already drafted by the Council and 
published in several languages. The final Curriculum 
Framework was published in August 1998. It had the salient 
features of flexibility, uniformity and autonomy, stage-specific 
recommendations, enhancement of the duration of the BEd 
course, area-specific recommendations and programmes for 
preparing teacher educators. The Regional Institutes of 
Education of the NCERT and the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, 
Ahmedabad were the first institutions to start the two-year 
BEd course. The course will provide more time and scope to 
introduce meaningful teacher education programmes 
alongwith promoting professional commitment among 
prospective teachers and putting greater emphasis on 
pedagogy. Other institutions will hopefully increase the 
duration of their courses, thereby contributing to enhancing 
the quality of teacher preparation. 

Another significant initiative taken by the NCTE, is 
developing a competency-based and commitment-oriented 
teacher education for quality school education. After a series 
of consultations with experts and academics, the NCTE 
identified and focused on ten competencies—five 
commitments and five performance areas around which the 
teacher education programme can be designed. Three specific 
documents, viz., Initiation Document, Pre-service Teacher 
Education and In-service Teacher Education were published 
by the Council and were discussed at state-level orientation 
workshops for teacher educators and key functionaries. The 
NCTE also organised, with the collaboration of the UNESCO, 
a three-day international workshop in December 1998 in Delhi 
to orient teacher educators of different countries in the above 
approach. 

Responding to the need of having data on the status of 
teacher education in states and UTs, the Council sponsored 
and supported studies on teacher education. Support and 
guidance was provided to SCERTs to undertake analytical 
and evaluation studies of teacher education. The reports of 
these studies provide not only data on teacher education but 
also a great deal of insight into the status of teacher education 
in the country. 

The University Departments of Education, SCERTs, and 
elementary teacher training institutions were brought together 
by the Council to focus on their symbiotic relationship for 
qualitative improvement of teacher education. Five 
Participating teacher education-related institutions identified 
various aspects of improvement, viz., promoting multicultural 
understanding, fostering school-community linkages and 
developing competencies of methodological and content 
components for indepth discussion. 


Self-learning modules were developed by participating 
institutions on cultural content, parent-community relationship, 
first language teaching and guidance material for use of the 
faculty of District Institutes of Education and Training. Another 
programme enabled principals and faculty of DIETs and 
SCERTs, IASEs and CTEs to explore their respective roles and 
functions, the difficulties experienced and their solutions so 
that they could prepare suitable development plans. In order 
to help DIETs and SCERTs deal with Science and Mathematics 
education at the elementary level, four orientation programmes 
were organised for elementary teacher educators drawn from 
the DIETs and SCERTs. These programmes dealt with content, 
pedagogy, practice and group work in respect of these 
subjects. A programme on out-of-school science and 
technology was also organised at the Vikram Sarabhai 
Community Science Centre, Ahmedabad. Modules of self- 
learning materials for teacher education institutions were 
developed by the participants. 

With a view to sensitising teacher educators to indigenous 
publishers on education and to explore their value for 
application in the modem context, a series of seminars were 
organised on six educational thinkers of India. Teacher 
educators from all over the country met to deliberate upon the 
educational philosophies of Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, Zakir Hussain and Sri Aurobindo 
and their implications for education in general and teacher 
education in particular. A book on the writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi was printed by the Council and widely circulated. 
Similarly, monographs entitled ‘Zakir Hussain on Education’ 
and ‘Sri Aurobindo on Education’ were also brought out. A 
seminar on the educational thoughts of Dr Radhakrishnan 
was organised in Chennai, where specially commissioned 
papers were discussed. 

The NCTE has published self-instructional modules for 
teacher educators on human rights and national values in 
English and Hindi. The two volumes have nine units. 
Orientation programmes for teacher educators were organised 
on the theme Human Rights Education. A monograph entitled 
Human Rights and Indian Values written by Justice Rama Jois, 
former Chief Justice of the High Court of Punjab and Haryana 
was published by the NCTE. A panel discussion on the subject 
of Human Rights Education was also recorded as a video 
programme. Similarly, responding to the importance of 
educating children on Fundamental Duties, the Council 
organised seminars and prepared a video cassettes based on 
a lecture given by Shri Kireet Joshi. 

A national conference of the principals of DIETs was 
organised by the Council with a view to providing to them 
adequate exposure of various elements and tasks for providing 
universal elementary education. The Conference was unique 
in many ways: 203 principals of DIETs and 14 directors of 
SCERTs interacted with 30 eminent scholars and educationists. 
A publication entitled Awareness, Motivation and 
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Achievement was brought out by the NCTE featuring the 
presentations made at the Conference. The lecture 
presentations were edited and video cassettes on various 
themes were provided, under the NCTE video series entitled 
Acharya Samvad and distributed by the Council to teacher 
education institutions. A three-year project on Population and 
Development Education has been initiated in collaboration 
with the MHRD and with financial support from the UNFPA. 
The introduction of HIV/AIDS prevention and awareness 
through teacher education was taken up as a study in ten 
government BEd colleges in Madhya Pradesh. 

Many programmes of the NCTE were implemented in 
collaboration with international agencies. A project developed 
exemplary modules in mathematics, science and language 
with the Commonwealth of Learning, Canada, for teacher 
educators through the distance mode. With the assistance of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat, London, self-learning 
modules on mathematics were developed for primary-level 
teacher educators. A conference on the professional status 
of teachers was held in collaboration with the UNESCO. 
Meetings of the E-9 countries (Bangladesh, Brazil, China, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan) were 
organised to discuss important case studies on in-service 
teacher education and curriculum of 3 Rs for the’ first three 
grades. A five-day conference of SAARC countries was 
organised to prepare teachers for universal elementary 
education. 

A major function prescribed in the Act for the Council is to 
achieve planned and coordinated development of teacher 
education. Apart from ensuring that quality and relevance of 
teacher education receives priority, this function requires that 
intake in teacher education should by and large be in relation 
to the requirement of teachers in the institution. In this context, 
manpower planning in teacher education becomes important, 
particularly in order to prevent shortages and surpluses of 
teaching personnel. The Council has brought out a publication 
which explores issues affecting the supply of teachers. It also 
indicates in detail the methodology for manpower planning. 
The publication would be useful for state departments of 
education. 

In conclusion, one needs to refer to the logo of the NCTE, 
designed by the National Institute of Design, Ahmedabad. It 
symbolises the hands of the teacher guiding those of the 
pupil. The motto Gururgurutamo Dhama in Sanskrit, means 
that one achieves a higher life through the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Within a very short period, the NCTE has registered its 
presence in the teacher education scene ina big way. Almost 
all teacher education institutions have registered with it for 
approval and have followed its prescribed norms and 
standards. One hopes to see many more successes in the 
Council’s endeavour to bring about a qualitative improvement 
in teacher education. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING (NCERT) 


J.S. Rajput 


NCERT is the apex body for supporting school education in 
India. In fact, it is a unique organisation in the world, 
considering its academic resources, the vastness of its 
hinterland and the breadth of its coverage and functions. 
Tackling all problems and issues of school education in a 
country of India’s size and diversity, to say the least, is a very 
challenging and complex task, which requires a deep 
understanding and insight into cultural, ethnic, linguistic and 
religious aspects and the problems that communities have to 
deal with. The need of the moment is an alert and persuasive 
leadership and a vision for the future. Improvement in the 
area of education includes an all-round and integrated effort 
encompassing curriculum, textbooks, methods of teaching and 
learning, teaching aids, teacher training and the educational 
needs of special groups like girls, SC/STs, disabled and other 
disadvantaged sections of society. 

The range of the Council’s function is very wide. It requires 
expertise which has the capacity to design strategies and 
programmes keeping in mind the international scenario on 
one end and the poorest single-teacher rural primary school 
at the other end of the spectrum. It has to take into account 
policy-making at the highest level to providing minimum 
learning for a school dropout, from sophisticated educational 
research on the one hand to a single observation schedule for 
teachers’ records of a pre-primary classroom; from the 
identification and nurture of talent to education of physically 
or mentally challenged children; from low or zero cost teacher- 
made aids to educating children with the support of 
sophisticated learning materials through radio, TV and the 
computer. 

The NCERT has to collaborate and coordinate with, and 
draw support from many other organisations along with the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development in the central 
government, the education departments of different states 
and union territories, universities, teacher education colleges, 
non-governmental organisations and professional bodies. 
The UNESCO, UNICEF, UNDP, the World Bank, UNFPA, 
ACIED and other such international bodies collaborate with it 
to find solutions from its experience with solution of problems 
confronting educational development. The Council, in all its 
activities, recalls the ‘talisman’ of Mahatma Gandhi to work 
for the benefit of the poorest of the poor. 

The NCERT has a brief history of about 40 years. It was 
registered as a society under the Registration of Societies Act 
(Act XXI of 1960) on 6 June 1961. Its establishment was 


announced by the Government of India in its Resolution of 
27 July 1961. NCERT actually came into being as an autonomous 
organisation and an apex body for school education in 
September 1961, its basic mandate being to provide technical 
support to the central/state governments for improving the 
quality and enhancing the relevance of school education. 

The Council’s vision of educational development is based 
on the rich history of educational thought and experience. 
Intellectuals like Swami Vivekananda, Gokhale, Tilak, Tagore, 
Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad, Zakir Hussain 
and Radhakrishnan had expressed their views on what 
education should aim at and how it should be organised and 
promoted. The other source for its roles and functions are the 
reports of high-power committees and commissions which 
have deliberated on what education should consist of. The 
recommendations indicated the contours of an all-round reform 
in the content and process of education. The founding fathers 
of our nation and the makers of our Constitution were 
conscious of the significant role that education had to play in 
a free India, committed to economic development and social 
modernisation in its struggle against poverty and ignorance. 
The Constitution hence, makes it obligatory for the state to 
provide free and compulsory education to all children till the 
age of 14 years. The attainment of this goal of creating a 
learning society required an organisation which had the 
capacity to think and plan and at the same time, design suitable 
educational programmes. 

The establishment of the Council was preceded by the 
founding of a number of institutions by the Government of 
India. The Central Institute of Education, established in 1947 
for providing qualitative pre-service teacher training, the 
Central Bureau of Textbook Research established in 1954, to 
monitor the quality of textbooks, the Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, established in 1954 to 
train personnel for providing guidance and counselling to 
schools and centres, the National Institute of Basic Education, 
established in 1959 covering basic education, the National 
Institute of Audio Visual Education also established in 1959 
to deal with training teachers prepare teaching aids, and the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, 
established in 1955. Like countless rivers flowing into the 
sea, losing their separate identities and names, all these 
professional bodies were absorbed within the ambit of NCERT. 

However, the Council recognised their worth and 
subsequently provided the institutions with academic support. 
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Later, a few of these establishments achieved an independent 
status. The Central Institute of Education, for example, was 
converted into a full-fledged faculty of Education of the 
University of Delhi; Adult Education was later taken over by 
the Directorate of Non-Formal and Adult Education; the 
National Council for Teacher Education, originally housed 
within the Department of Teacher Education of the Council 
became a statutory authority under Government of India in 
August 1995. 

The charter of the Council requires that it assists the central 
and state government promote school education. In this it 
functions, in a way, as an academic wing of the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development. Broadly speaking, the major 
functions of the NCERT include: (i) undertaking studies, 
investigations, surveys, etc., on issues related to school 
education; (ii) organising pre and in-service training for 
teachers; (iii) organising extension services all over the 
country to disseminate information on advanced educational 
techniques and practices in schools and teacher training 
institutions; and (iv) acting as a clearing house for ideas and 
references relevant to school education. Clearly, all these 
functions demand a close interaction with the central and state 
governments and academic bodies as well as keeping track of 
the new advances in the science of education and in other 
related fields throughout the world. The Council fulfils the 
role of being the most effective nodal point for those who are 
concerned with school education in one form or the other 
within and outside the country. 

The Council has been a flexible and dynamic organisation 
throughout. Many unchartered areas have received its 
attention. There has been constant reordering of its priorities 
and programmes in relation to emerging developments and 
concerns. The Council’s priorities were determined by its 
commitment to the quality and relevance of school education. 

The Council’s logo shows three intertwined swans bound 
by a circle, symbolising the three aspects of its functioning, 
viz., research, training and extensions. The design has been 
adopted from a relic of the Ashoka period of the third century 
BC, excavated near Maske in Raichur District of Karnataka. 
Under the design, is a motto written in Sanskrit, Vidyaya 
Amritamastute meaning, ‘eternal life is attainable through 
learning’, quoted from the Isavasya Upanishad. The logo 
represents the quintessence of the Council’s role and functions 
of which, immortality is the guiding spirit. 

The Council has eight constituent units working for 
different aspects of its pursuit for higher quality school 
education. Of these, five Regional Institutes of Education 
function as pace-setting establishments for pre-service and 
in-service teacher training, besides conducting programmes 
on surveys, research and short-term training workshops. They 
also function as a resource support in all aspects of school 
education for their respective states and Union Territories. 

These are situated in Ajmer (for the northern region), 
Bhopal (for the western region), Bhubaneswar (for the eastern 


region), Mysore (for the southern region) and Shillong (for 
the north-eastern region). The first four Regional Institutes 
of Education have a Demonstration Multipurpose School 
attached to them, which functions as practice schools for their 
trainees as well as a laboratory to experiment with new 
approaches and innovations on teaching and learning. 

They are also model schools for the respective regions. 
The state governments, in states where the institutes are 
located, have allotted about 100 acres of land on which, science 
laboratories, agricultural farms, poultries, dairies as well as 
botanical gardens have been built for the benefit of teacher 
trainees. 

These Institutes offer a four-year integrated course, leading 
to a double degree like BSc, BEd and Postgraduate Diploma in 
Guidance and Counselling (PGDGC) respectively as well as a 
BEd course now of two years’ duration. For the purpose of 
examination and conferring the degrees, these Institutions 
are attached to universities in the state they are situated in, 
and function as their faculty of education. 

Each of the first four Regional Institutes of Education is 
headed by a principal and is staffed by a group of qualified 
academics who teach there. They are all residential institutions 
with hostels exclusively for boys and girls. The fifth Regional 
Institute of Education is currently developing more or less on 
the same pattern as the earlier ones under an officer on special 
duty. 

The sixth constituent unit, the Central Institute of 
Educational Technology (CIET), is located in the campus of 
the Council itself. Realising the need for a dedicated centre 
for the purpose of mobilising radio, television, films and other 
modern technological aids for teaching in schools, the CIET 
was established in 1984 by combining two erstwhile 
departments of the Council, viz., the Department of Teaching 
Aids and the Centre for Educational Technology. The 
successful experience of Satellite Instructional Experiment 
Television in rural areas and financial support from the UNDP 
contributed to the progress of the Institute, which remains 
engaged in production, technical operations and training for 
intensive and extensive use of electronic media for school 
education. 

The CIET, with the cooperation of the Ministry of HRD 
and the respective state governments, assisted establishment 
of six State Institutes of Educational Technology in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa and UP and 
organised training programmes in collaboration with the Asia 
Pacific Institute of Broadcast Development, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia for their staff in the production of television and 
radio programmes, maintenance of their technical equipment 
and all other aspects of their functioning. Their productions, 
along with those of the CIET, were regularly capsuled and 
broadcast through Doordarshan. Regular evaluation and 
programme monitoring are organised at the CIET. It conducts 
training courses for teacher educators of teacher training 
colleges, including DIETs, IASEs and CTEs. It also conducts 
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a nationwide programme of Interactive Television Instruction 
in active collaboration with the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University. Television programmes of the CIET are marketed 
through the Electronic and Technical Development 
Corporation (ET&T). Its Central Film Library loans out films 
to subscribers from schools; and its charts, film strips and 
tape-slide programmes are directly marketed by the CIET. 

The seventh constituent unit, the Pandit Sunderlal Sharma 
Central Institute of Vocational Education, Bhopal was 
established in 1997 by incorporating and strengthening the 
erstwhile Department of Vocational Education of the Council. 
This institute purports to cater to a crying need of our country, 
that is, to ensure an earning capacity among pupils through 
the vocational education course. This approach towards 
education has been commended time and again by different 
educational commissions as well as in the National Policy on 
Education, 1986. The Institute oversees the implementation 
of pre-vocational and vocational education programmes of 
the central government and the governments of states and 
the Union Territories as well as those of work experience. For 
that purpose it promotes, supervises and guides the 
establishment of management systems for vocational 
education; develops relevant curricula, prepares appropriate 
instructional material and conducts research, evaluation and 
monitoring of such activities in the country. 

The National Institute of Education located in the Council’s 
headquarters in New Delhi is the central organisation of the 
Council. It houses the Secretariat of the Council and several 
academic departments engaged in research, development, 
innovation, in-service training, prototype material production 
and other relevant activities towards attainment of the 
objectives of the Council. The Department of Pre-school and 
Primary Education which, along with other functions, 
participates in the District Primary Education Programme of 
the Government of India works along with the Council’s 
Department of Teacher Education for the establishment of the 
National Resource Centre of Non-formal and Alternative 
Education, dealing with problems of school drop-outs and 
non-schooled children and explores alternative strategies 
including open school systems for the purpose. 

The Department of Education for Groups with Special 
Needs attends to the education of children with special needs 
like those belonging to the SC/STs, minorities, and physically 
and mentally challenged groups. The Department of Women 
Studies tackles the much needed area of education of the girl 
child. The Department of Teacher Education and Extension 
attends to capacity-building in teacher education institutions 
and lends academic support to the centrally sponsored 
scheme of teacher education. It also functions as the National 
Resource Group in teacher training, both for the country and 
for the National Council for Teacher Education. The problems 
f education in science and mathematics are the responsibility 
the Department of Education in Science and Mathematics. 
Besides preparing the curriculum and instructional materials 


in relevant subjects, it is also engaged in the design and 
development of equipment for science laboratories in schools. 
The Department of Social Science and Humanities is concerned 
with curriculum and preparation of textual materials, in the 
area of languages (Sanskrit, English, Urdu and Hindi) as well 
as social studies subjects, viz., history, civics, geography and 
economics. It also participates in the National Population 
Education Project in collaboration with the UNFPA. 

The Department of Educational Psychology and 
Foundations of Education is concerned with psychological 
and sociological foundations of education, studies in human 
learning, motivation, group processes, behaviour modification, 
guidance and counselling. It also houses the Centre for Value 
Education of the Council. The Department of Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation deals with the problems of 
examination reforms and of continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation. The Department of Educational Survey and Data 
Processing conducts periodic thematic educational surveys 
as well as the All India Educational Survey. It also functions 
as a computer resource centre. The Department of Policy 
Research, Planning and Programming houses the Educational 
Research and Innovations Committee of the Council and is 
engaged in undertaking, coordinating, sponsoring and 
commissioning research and innovations in the country. 

The Department of Computer Education and Technological 
Aids attends to modern technological aids and media for 
education. The Planning, Programming, Monitoring and 
Evaluation Division is engaged in monitoring and evaluation 
of the programmes of different constituent units of the Council. 

The Council is a major publisher of textbooks for schools 
in the country. It has a publication division which publishes 
textbooks and supplementary readers, research monographs 
and the journals of the Council. The books are in Hindi, English 
and Urdu and each of it has a vast print order. The distribution 
of the books being a difficult and time-bound task, the 
Publication Division has its regional office in three cities— 
Ahmedabad, Kolkata and Bangalore. The Council’s journals 
are in Hindi and English, and are meant for different target 
groups. The Indian Educational Review is mainly for research 
workers. The Journal of Indian Education (English and Hindi) 
is meant for teachers and teacher educators of the secondary 
and higher secondary levels. The Science Teacher is for 
teachers of science and mathematics in schools. True to its 
name, The Primary Teacher (Hindi and English) is meant for 
primary school teachers. The Council initiated publication of 
Journal of Value Education in the year 2000. The journals 
cover news, views, experiments and innovations in their 
respective areas and have been commended for the materials 
that they contain—periodic surveys of educational research, 
compiled in the précis form, doctoral and MPhil level research 
as well as individual educational projects culled out from all 
the universities and academic institutions of the country. 
They also contain lead articles by eminent scholars in the 
areas which analyse the strengths and weaknesses of research 
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studies referred to in the volumes. The Fifth Survey of 
Research in Education, covering the period between 1988 
and 1992 is already available and the Sixth Volume will come 
out soon. This publication is of great value to all researchers 
in education, more so because it lists all studies cumulatively 
from the first volume onwards. There are many other 
publications of the Council which are well-received, including 
the illustrated volume entitled India’s Struggle for 
Independence which contains rare documents and references, 
not readily available to the school teacher. The Council 
frequently organises a review of school textbooks, scouting 
for undue references which may hurt different communities, 
show fissiparous tendencies, gender bias or other undesirable 
contents. This is a monumental task in itself which is made 
possible by the active cooperation and participation of the 
Department of Education of the states and the Union Territories. 

Some of the major schemes of the Council deserve to be 
mentioned briefly. The National Talent Search which awarded 
750 scholarships to talented children which include 70 
scholarships for students from SCs/STs, identified talented 
students after class X. These students were aided financially 
to pusue higher education so that they could pursue their 
studies according to their choice and serve the nation well. 
These children are selected through written tests at the state 
level in the first phase and written tests along with interviews 
in the second phase at the national level. The Council also 
organises summer courses for students with calibre so as to 
nurture and enrich them. Another important scheme is a 
national resource centre for value education, housed in the 
department of educational psychology and foundations of 
education. Integrated education for disabled children is an 
innovative scheme of the Council which has developed in the 
shape of a proposed centre for educating children with special 
needs. Schemes for the benefit of tribal students and 
upgradation of the education process in madrasas for the 
benefit of students from minority communities are also 
important programmes. 

The Council, in order to upgrade the school curriculum 
periodically, has prepared a new curriculum framework in 1998, 
in consultation with experts drawn from all over the country, 
which would provide a basis for a more detailed exercise in all 
school subjects by all curriculum makers and textbook writers. 
The Council has a scheme of awarding school teachers 
through its Seminar Reading Programme. It also conducts a 
competition for writers who submit original scripts in any 
Indian language recognised by the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution. The Council has also published a booklet 
containing musical scores of all patriotic songs. Earlier too, 
the community singing programme had gained popularity 
among school children. During the eighties, community 
singing by teachers and students, under the guidance of 
competent music composers and conductors like Late Pandit 
Maudgalya, containing songs in several regional languages 
were recorded in cassettes and were given out to schools at 


their request. Being a dynamic and active body of professional 
people, the Council is ever-prepared to meet the changing 
demands and challenges of school education with new 
strategies from time to time. 

It is not surprising therefore, that the Council has drawn 
the attention of all international professional bodies and 
continues to receive ever-increasing demands for its expertise 
in school education from all over the world. Its research 
findings are extensively quoted in different educational 
publications, not only of the developing world, but also of 
more advanced countries. 

The NCERT has 2,907 employees with 830 academics, 570 
technical personnel and 1,497 ministerial staff (2000-01). Itis 
headed by a Director, assisted by a Joint Director (Council), 
Joint Director (CIET) and Joint Director (PSSCIVE) and a 
Secretary. All these officers are appointed by the Government 
of India. It has a General Body with the Union Minister of 
Human Resource Development as the President and all the 
Ministers of Education of the states and Union Territories as 
members as also Chairman, UGC, Secretary, Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development, Vice 
Chancellors of four Universities (one for each region), 
Chairman, CBSE, Chairman of KVS, Director General Health 
Education Bureau, Director of Training, Directorate General 
of Training and Employment, Ministry of Labour, a 
representative of the Education Division of the Planning 
Commission, all the members of the Executive Committee, 
nominees of the central government including school teachers 
with the Secretary, NCERT as its Convenor. 

The Executive Committee, the main governing body of the 
NCERT has the Union Minister, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development as the Chairman (ex-officio) and the Minister of 
State as its Vice-President and the Secretary, Department of 
Education, Chairman, UGC, four educationists with a known 
interest in school education, (two of them school teachers), 
the Joint Director, three faculty members of the NCERT (two 
being Professors and Heads of Department) one 
representative from MHRD and one of Ministry of Finance 
(the Financial Adviser, NCERT) with Secretary, NCERT as its 
Convenor. The Standing Committees assisting the Executive 
Committee are the Finance Committee, Establishment 
Committee, Academic Committee of the NIE, Managing 
Committee of the RIEs, Advisory Boards of the CIET and 
PSSCIVE, the Programme Advisory Committee of the Council 
and the ERIC. 

More details about the Council can be obtained from its 
Annual Reports and other thematic publications released from 
time to time. A catalogue of its publications is available. Those 
interested in the list of television programmes produced 
by the Council, can request for a catalogue from the CIET, 
NCERT. An annotated catalogue of educational films can be 
seen in the Central Film Library, CIET. Similarly, lists of 
vocational education materials are available for the PSSCIVE, 
Bhopal. 


NATIONAL CURRICULUM 


O.S. Dewal 


INTRODUCTION 


The Latin terminology explains curriculum as a comprehensive 
course of study to be undertaken by an educational institution 
both within and outside the classroom. It indicates both 
contents as well as scope and breadth of contents. 
However, the Sanskrit equivalent of curriculum pathyakrum 
(41das54) essentially means the sequence of the course of 
study as well as the content and processes of content. Thus, 
pathyakrum reflects content, processes involved and the 
structure of sequence of study according to the stages of 
education. 

The term paath (914) has overlapping meaning with vidya 
and shiksha. Experts mention four distinctive processes 
(Suryakanta 1995, p. 529) underlying vidya. The first meaning 
of vidya is to know, to understand, to perceive (af). The 
second meaning relates to be (RÀ). The third meaning relates 
to acquire (af). The fourth meaning relates to think, to 
reflect, (I). Thus if we take the term National Curriculum 
with its Latin meaning it would mean a comprehensive course 
of study at the national level but if we consider it with its 
Sanskrit meaning, it would mean a comprehensive course of 
study arranged and sequenced stagewise with a hierarchy of 
processes that range from to know, to be, to acquire and to 
reflect. 

The term National Curriculum, further, conveys two different 
meanings. In one sense, it means a centrally-designed 
curriculum, which is to be implemented, transacted and 
evaluated by educational institutions of the country as a whole. 
In this sense, it becomes more relevant to small nations. In the 
other sense, it represents a framework, which various states 
or provinces of a country may keep in view while developing 
and designing their own curriculum. In this sense, the term 
National Curriculum is essentially equivalent to the National 
Curriculum Framework and is relevant for countries where 
education is a decentralised activity. In the Indian 
context, National Curriculum means National Curriculum 
Framework that provides guidelines to facilitate states develop 
their own Curriculum and initiate the process of curriculum 
change. The National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education (2000, p. 106) observes, ‘A curriculum framework 
indicates the directions in which the education system of a 
country has to proceed in order to implement its Educational 
Policy.’ 


This paper limits the discussion of National Curriculum to 
school education. No attempt has been made to explain and 
describe the working and functions of the Curriculum 
Development of Centres set up by the UGC to design model 
curriculum in various subjects at various levels in higher 
education. Curriculum relating to higher education is not a 
part of this entry, precisely because the mechanism of 
curriculum design and development varies greatly from 
university to university. School-level National Curriculum on 
the other hand, has a different story. Firstly, there are the 
Central Schools, Navodaya Vidyalays, Sainik Schools, 
Railways schools, Military Schools which are spread out 
throughout the country, and follow the National Curriculum. 
Secondly, the Central Board of Secondary Education is an 
affiliating body for these schools and other somewhat elite 
schools like public and progressive schools which are located 
throughout the country. The curriculum and syllabus of 
these schools are prepared by the NCERT and is used 
throughout the country. Further, the NCERT’s National 
Curriculum Framework (1975, 1988, 2000) have relevance for 
all states and Union Territories as they look up to it as a model 
and try to adapt/adopt in relation to local conditions and 
requirements. 

As education is a subject both on the state and the 
concurrent list, the mechanism for curriculum developed is 
rather complex. The exercise of curriculum design and 
development is done at various levels, both in the centre as 
well as in the states. In the states, curriculum, if it relates to 
elementary education (class I-VIII), falls within the domain of 
the SCERTs. If it relates to secondary and senior secondary 
levels, it falls within the domain of State Boards of Secondary 
Education. At the Centre, the NCERT develops curriculum 
and syllabus in collaboration with the CBSE. Curriculum 
Framework developed by the NCERT is then made available 
to schools affiliated to the CBSE as well as to SCERTs and 
State Boards of Secondary Education. As pointed above, the 
Curriculum Framework can be adapted and modified by the 
states to match their requirements. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
After the colonial rule, the first attempt to look critically at 


education was made in 1948 when the University Education 
Commission was constituted under the Chairmanship of 


Dr S Radhakrishnan. The Commission, while examining high 
schools and intermediate colleges, remarked that secondary 
education in the country remained the weakest link. The 
Secondary Education Commission was set up in 1953 to take 
a critical look at secondary education. 

The school education system before 1947 was of ten-years 
duration (middle and high school or matriculation) and 
included subjects like English, study of the vernacular 
language, mathematics, history, geography and science. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) examined the 
existing school curriculum and observed that it was narrowly 
conceived, examination-centred, bookish, and over-crowded 
with too many facts and details, that it did not take note of 
changing sociological needs and that it did not cater to pupils’ 
intellectual needs. The Commission recommended that five 
subjects (two languages, maths, social sciences and general 
science) be studied upto class VIII. For classes IX to XI it 
recommended streaming and made school education of eleven 
years’ duration. It recommended the establishment of 
multipurpose schools providing education in a variety of 
academic and vocational streams. 

The Education Commission, 1964-66 recommended the 
establishment of a uniform pattern of education comprising 
five years of primary education, eight years of elementary 
education (which includes primary and upper primary stages), 
ten years of secondary education followed by two years of 
higher secondary education. It recommended an 
undifferentiated curriculum and made science and mathematics 
compulsory subjects upto grade ten. While a common 
curriculum including work experience was recommended up 
to grade X, the +2 stage was to provide for academic and 
vocational courses. 

Based on the recommendations of the Education 
Commission (1964-66), the National Policy of Resolution on 
Education (1968) was announced, It stressed that the content 
of education must closely relate to life, that educational 
opportunities be expanded and sustained and efforts be made 
to raise the quality of education. The creation of a common 
school system and cultivation of moral and social values 
through education was stressed. 

The third major development was the preparation of a report 
by the NCERT, ‘Curriculum for Ten Year School: A Framework’. 
This exercise was stimulated and prompted by three forces, 
one to actualise curricular issues related to recommendations 
of the Education Commission (1964-66), second to 
Operationalise Resolution on National Policy of Education 1968 
and the third for facilitating the development of education, 
taking into account that the constitutional amendment of 1976 
had made education a concurrent subject. 

In 1988, the NCERT brought out the ‘National Curriculum 
for Elementary and Secondary Education: A Framework’. It 
has twin objectives: facilitating the process of curriculum 
change and to motivating institutional reforms. The framework 
emphasised the nation-building role of curriculum and 
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recommended that proper initiative and intervention by the 
government may be made to the teacher, school and to the 
local education authority. The major emphasis was on child- 
centred teaching, re-orientation and in-service training of 
teachers, examination reform, and provision on minimum 
threshold for institutional facilities. It recommended the 
participation of local community in the management of schools. 
In the year 2000, the NCERT brought out a National 
Curriculum Framework for School Education. This framework 
has reiterated the recommendation of the National Policy on 
Education (1986 and 1992) and the National Curriculum 
Framework of 1988. However, it recommended teaching of 
science and technology as a subject, teaching of social 
sciences in an integrated manner, up to the secondary level, 
promotion of Sanskrit through non-formal and co-curricular 
activities, etc. It also stressed value education and instruction 
about religions. The Framework observes that the ‘education 
system of country should be built on the firm ground of its 
philosophical, cultural and sociological tradition and must 
respond to its needs and aspirations’. The indigenousness of 
curriculum, therefore, has been strongly recommended. 


CRITERIA AND PROCESSES 


The national curriculum has to keep in view and follow some 
basic criteria. It has to be relevant. Relevancy has to be seen 
at three levels: the curriculum should be relevant age wise, 
location wise and content wise. Any curricular content 
becomes irrelevant and meaningless, if it is beyond the level 
of comprehension of a student. Similarly, curriculum has to 
keep in view the geographical location. Content suitable for 
Cherrapunji may not be relevant for students of Jaisalmer, 
Breadth and depth are other important features. In the earlier 
stages of schooling, curriculum would have more breadth than 
depth. When a student reaches senior secondary classes, 
he/she must grapple with the depth of the subject. Coherence 
and connectivity are other criteria of curriculum construction. 
From class I to XII, there has to be an element of connectivity 
between the courses of study. Similarly, there has to be 
coherence among the items learnt. Equity and excellence are 
other two criteria, which have to be kept in view while 
developing a Curriculum Framework. Some people may see a 
hidden contradiction between equity and excellence. But a 
thoughtful approach can remove this confusion. Besides the 
seven criteria indicated above, curriculum development follows 
a particular process. 

«Curriculum constitutes the heartbeat of the educative 
process. The design and framework of curriculum has to keep 
in focus existing social realities as well as the future vision of 
the nation. The process, which is ongoing, continuous and 
spiral in nature, begins with curricular policy, leading to 
curricular structure, curriculum development, curriculum 
implementation, monitoring, review and revision. 
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CURRICULAR POLICY 


The overall vision of education decides curricular policy. It 
must address curricular contexts and concerns. Curricular 
context is a subset of educational context, which in itself is a 
subset of national socio-economic, cultural and technological 
context. Curricular policies emanate from educational policies, 
which are determined by national policies. 

Curriculum policies in themselves are largely based on some 

fundamental assumptions, i.e., curriculum should have 
relevance, continuity, breadth and depth. It should be 
appropriate to the stage of education, that it should have 
balance and proportion among different contents of learning 
and that it should have progressive differentiation. Almost all 
National Curriculum Frameworks spelled out three basic 
assumptions that were kept in focus: intellectual, emotional 
and cognitive development of the learner, matters relating to 
knowledge, its structure, growth and growing contours, social 
reality and national vision. 

Relating to curricular policies, Shapour Rassekh (2001, p. 9) 
has outlined three main challenges that must be addressed: 
those that are global in nature, those which are internal and 
intrinsic to education and challenges which are specific to a 
country. The global challenges listed by Rassekh (2001) include 
growing interaction and interdependence of nations, 
accelerated growth of scientific and technological progress, 
democracy, human rights, multiculturalism, a general feeling 
of depression, insecurity, violence and decline of moral and 
ethical values. 

It has been said (World Education, Report 1998) that ‘the 
world that we leave to our children will depend upon the 
children we leave to our world’. The present world has three 
characterisations: the globalised world, the polarised world 
and the technological world. Curriculum policies have to be 
alive to these world trends and prepare learners to face them. 


CURRICULAR STRUCTURE 


The second aspect of curriculum development is to provide a 
spectrum of educational programmes at various stages of 
study namely, pre-primary, primary, elementary, secondary and 
senior secondary. NCFSE (2000) provides only three subjects 
of study in classes I and Il, viz., language, mathematics and 
the art of healthy and productive living. The departure has 
been made keeping in view that the initial two years should be 
devoted to developing basic language and mathematical 
competencies apart from facilitating the transition from home 
to school. The art of healthy and productive living is expected 
to expose learners to the basics of health appropriate to their 
age. The study of environment studies will be amalgamated 
with language and mathematics. In the first two years, students 
will also be exposed to music, drama, painting and clay 
modelling. 


In classes MI to V, four subjects have been prescribed, viz., 
language, mathematics, environmental studies and the art of 
healthy and productive living. One can see from this, that the 
breadth of the curriculum has widened to include 
environmental studies (part 1 and 2) dealing with social and 
natural environments. 

As we move up to classes VI, VII and VIII, the scope 
becomes wider and contents, deeper. It is a stage when more 
than one languages will be taught along with mathematics. 
The subject art of healthy and productive living gets diversified 
in three subject areas, i.e., work experience, art education and 
health and physical education. It is at this stage that 
environmental studies deal with specific learning related to 
(1) science and technology and (2) social science. The same 
group of subjects with more differentiation continues in 
secondary classes (IX & X). Streaming begins, thereafter, in 
class XI and XII. 


CURRICULAR FRAMEWORK 


The Curriculum Framework is different from curriculum per se. 
The National Curriculum Framework, 1988, provided 
objectives of education at various levels, schemes of studies 
at the primary, upper primary and secondary stages, 
instructional strategies, medium of instruction and 
instructional time. The Curriculum Framework translates and 
actualises on the ground the scheme of studies at various 
stages of education. It provides weightage, instructional time 
for each subject, transactional strategies and evaluation 
procedures. 

The National Curriculum Framework 2000 made a departure 
on many counts. One of the important ones was not to indicate 
instructional time required for each subject. The thinking 
behind this departure was that it is better to be more flexible. 
The Curriculum Framework of 1988 provided a specific outline 
of instructional time and time allocation for different areas. 
Such subject-wise allocation has not been recommended in 
the Curriculum Framework of 2000. It was thought proper that 
it should be left to institutions to take decisions in this regard. 
This decision is in agreement with the principle of 
decentralisation. Braslavsky (2000), while discussing the case 
of Latin America, outlined some trends, which exist at the 
level of secondary education; those which relate to time 
allocation include making the timetable prescription more 
flexible; and moving from pre-distributed time to extended free 
time left to the decision of schools. 

The National Curriculum Framework (2000, pp. 76-77) only 
mentions that 180 days may be fully utilised for instructional 
purposes only. However, it has been mentioned that 
pre-school centres should function for three hours, primary 
schools for five hours, upper primary and secondary 
schools for six hours (duration of class period being of forty 
minutes). 


CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 


Curriculum implementation is a strategic and managerial task 
that demands dovetailing of various activities. Good and 
effective implementation depends upon infrastructure facilities, 
teaching learning material and teacher training. The attitude 
of educational administrators and supervisors is also very 
important. Unless these factors work in unison and on the 
same wavelength, there would always be gaps in 
implementation. Educational planners have to see that 
requirements essential for implementation are made available 
at the required time. Some requirements are physical, namely, 
textbooks, infrastructure facilities, teaching-learning materials, 
etc. Others relate to competencies such as the mental makeup 
of teachers, their style of teaching and attitude of educational 
administrators. The latter require a considerable amount of 
awareness, orientation and training. 

Implementation may be seen as a system which involves 
many subsystems, like the development of syllabus, 
preparation of textbooks, and student support materials, 
training of teachers in new topics, making appropriate 
interventions in pre-service teacher education, orienting and 
training of supervisory and administration staff. It must be 
mentioned that unless the required number of teachers are 
available and minimum essential facilities are made available 
in schools, various functionaries are sensitised towards 
curriculum changes, and teachers are fully made aware about 
the nature of changes in curriculum, its implementation remains 
superficial. 


CURRICULUM REVIEW AND REVISION 


Curriculum, however excellently designed and developed 
should be monitored, reviewed and revised appropriately. 
Monitoring refers to data-gathering about the activities and 
outcomes of a programme. Review is done on the basis of 
monitoring which may lead to revision that is, making 
adjustments and improvements. Whenever there is a gap 
between objectives and achievements revision must be 
effected. This could be at the level of objectives, the level of 
content (syllabus), or at the support level (textbooks and 
teacher education programmes). 


DEVELOPMENT MODELS 


It is often said that those who teach must design curriculum. 
Theoretically, it is a sound principle. In practice however, it 
leads to variations which many people do not approve of. As 
such it is recommended that central agencies should developed 
curriculum in consultation with regional and local authorities. 
This approach brings in an element of the networking model 
as suggested by Braslaysky (2001). 

Braslaysky proposes two types of paradigms in curriculum 


development. She calls the first, the community paradigm in - 
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which local authorities design and develop the curriculum 
and manages educational enterprise. The second is state 
control paradigm in which the Government controls 
educational endeavour, which includes educational structure, 
curriculum, content, processes and evaluation. In India, the 
situation has been different at different times. Before the Forty 
Second Amendment, school education was the concern of 
states. The central government seldom interfered directly in 
matters relating to the nature and content of school education. 
It however, provided directions to school education both 
through discussing educational policies and financial support 
for innovative and nationally significant educational activities, 
Later, it was felt that the central government should be an 
active partner and undertake a catalytic and facilitative role. 
As such, education was placed on the Concurrent List, which 
provided the central government an opportunity to make 
innovative changes in the educational system in partnership 
with states. 

A quick look at developmental models will reveal that 
different trends emerged over the years, which influenced 
curriculum design. Let us look at the first trend represented 
by Bobbitt (1918) and Tyler (1949), Bobbitt defined curriculum 
as a series of experiences, which children and youth must go 
through, and experience by way of developing abilities to do 
things well that make up the affairs of adult life. Tyler argued 
that curriculum must answer four basic questions: 


@ What educational purposes should schools seek to 
attain? 

@ What education experiences could be provided? 

@ How can these experiences be effectively organised? 

e How can we determine that purposes have been 
attained? 


For Taba (1962) curriculum development is a linear and 
technical process that takes into account educational 
objectives, the nature of education experiences that need to 
be provided, organisation of experiences and finding out how 
much has been achieved. He lists seven steps of curriculum 
development: 


@ Diagnosis of the education needs 

@ Formulation of objective 

@ Selection of content 

@ Organisation of content 

@ Selection of learning exercise 

@ Organisation of ‘learning’ experiences 
e Evaluation 


The second trend is represented in the writings of P.H. 
Hirst (1974) the well-known British educational philosopher. 
He was of the view that the main aim of school curriculum is to 
acquire knowledge in its various manifestations. Educational 
experiences should provide knowledge in their various 
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manifestations like history, geography, logic, music or 
mathematics. The third trend is being represented by Paulo 
Freire (1970) who sees curriculum as the praxis, i.e., combination 
of critical reflection and action upon reality. In his view, 
curriculum must make learners conscious of social reality and 
make them willing and skilled agents to be able to transform 
that reality. 

The fourth trend seems to have appeared in the eighties 
for self-empowerment, self-confidence personal autonomy and 
personal well-being. It is geared to the development of 
individual capabilities. The fifth trend can be noted in Learning: 
The Treasure Within (UNESCO, 1996) emphasising the ability 
to live together in peace, harmony and cooperation. It has 
been called the fourth pillar of learning. 

National Curriculum Frameworks, (1975, 1988, 2000) have 
in a way kept all the concerns in focus. However NCF (1988) 
and NCF (2000) have specially emphasised self-empowerment 
social cohesion, growing frontiers of knowledge (frontline 
curriculum) and learning to live together with emphasis on 
value education, sustainable development and peace 
education. 

NCFSE 2000 followed a different developmental strategy. 
It constituted a curriculum group in September 1999 which 
held elaborate discussions with members of the National 
Institute of Education (NIE), Regional Institute of Education 
(RIE), Central Institute of Educational Television, CIVE in the 
first phase and then interacted with eminent educationists of 
the country to obtain their views on what needs to be done to 
prepare a ‘National Curriculum Framework’. NCERT also 
sought views of the State Council of Educational Research 
and Training directors, chairmen of Boards of Secondary 
Education on major issues. The above deliberations resulted 
in a draft document, which was very widely circulated, and 
seminars were organised to seek comments and observations. 
On the basis of these wide-ranging discussions, NCFSE was 
brought out on 14 November 2000. This process is known as 
a ‘coordinated decentralised process’. International 
experiences show that neither the centralised approach nor 
the totally decentralised approach is successful; neither the 
bottom up nor the top down approach yields desired results. 
The strategy has to be the network approach. 


NATIONAL CURRICULUM CONCERNS 


There are major concerns that always need attention while 
undertaking an exercise to review and revise national 
curriculum. The four major concerns critical to curriculum 
development relate to learner profile, knowledge domain, 
national requirements and global perspective. In the National 
Curriculum Framework (1988) these and some more specific 
concerns had been mentioned. They related to the equality of 
education and opportunity, preservation of cultural heritage, 
consciousness about constitutional obligations (resolve to 
develop the state into a secular and democratic nation), 


strengthening of national identity, character building, 
inculcation of values, protection of environment, conservation 
of natural resources, observations of small family norms. The 
document also highlighted pedagogical concerns such as 
education for all-round development, child-centred education, 
facilitating learning how to learn, facilitating creative 
expression, inculcating the scientific temper, building interface 
between education and the world of work, continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation and utilisation of media and 
educational technology. 

National Curriculum Framework (2000) mentions the need 
for a cohesive society as the central concern. It mentions 
education of girls, education of learners with special needs, 
education of learners of disadvantaged groups and education 
of the gifted and the talented as special target groups for 
equity consideration. It reiterates the earlier concerns like 
strengthening of national identity, preserving cultural heritage 
and integration of indigenous knowledge. The document 
mentions the impact of globalisation, and ICT as major 
concerns. Value education, education about religions, 
education for life skills, and vocational education, are other 
curricular concerns. 

Some of the concerns which finds special mention in the 
National Curriculum Framework (2000) relate to frontline 
curriculum, culture-specific pedagogy, development of 
aesthetic sensibility and interface between cognition, emotion 
and action. Reducing curricular load, and linking education 
with life skills are other specific concerns. 


CURRICULUM LOAD AND LEARNING TO LEARN 


Curriculum load has been an important issue with parents’ 
community and educationists. Keeping in view, the stages of 
education, it is advisable that appropriate curriculum content 
be identified which should be neither too light nor too heavy, 
for the learner of the particular level. In a gross sense, curricular 
load may be (wrongly) equated with the load borne by achild 
in his school bag. Mere down-sizing the volume of textbooks 
will never adequately deal with the question of curricular load. 
Curricular load can basically be thought of on three dimensions 
—information density load, load of irrelevance and load of 
non-comprehension. 

The first type of curricular load with respect to information, 
happens when there is a mismatch between content presented 
and the absorbing capacity of learners of that stage. The load 
of irrelevance bores students as the contents are bookish, 
unconnected and far removed from reality. The load of non- 
comprehension results from a lack of understanding of basic 
concepts. The first type of curricular load may demand more 
hard work from students, but the remaining two types develop 
intellectual fatigue. The load of irrelevance develops a lack of 
interest and apathy. The load of non-comprehension develops 
stress, strain and nervousness, which may result in withdrawal 
from the system. 


The question of curricular load should be seen in the 
context of mental processes involved in learning. If the content 
is factual, it only calls for memorising which in itself, is not a 
huge educational gain. But if the content demands building 
relationships, analysis, synthesis or application, then it 
promotes higher cognitive abilities, which are desirable. 

Along with curriculum load, a genuine question should 
also be asked as to whether the curriculum emphasises 
competencies or skills. Competency-oriented curriculum 
provides a richer background to the learner and develops those 
abilities which can be utilised in more than one situation. The 
UNESCO (1996, p. 89) has stressed the need to develop 
curriculum competencies. One of the concerns of the National 
Curriculum should be to promote in learners, the ability to 
learn on their own. This is easier said than done because 
learning to learn is a skill and needs to be developed 
systematically and right from the beginning. Learning to learn 
demands a sense of wonder about the total universe of 
knowledge available to an individual and its infinite 
ramifications, The sense of wonder also comes from intellectual 
humility in terms of how little one knows. One would recall the 
famous statement of Newton that, ‘I am sitting at the sea shore 
collecting pebbles, whereas the vast sea of knowledge lies 
before me, unexplored and unfathomable.’ 

A good amount of literature is available on learning 
strategies (O’ Neil 1978, Nisbet and Shucksmith 1988) and on 
learning to learn (Novek and Gowin 1984, Smith 1983). Learning 
to learn demands sustained motivation on the part of the 
learner and also the skills especially related to meta cognition 
relating to self-direction, self-monitoring and to identify ones 
own learning needs. It also requires the ability to access 
knowledge and to know how to satisfy learning needs; that 
means exploring institutions, individuals and data bank to 
obtain the required knowledge. It also calls for meta cognitive 
skills in terms of how one knows, how one evaluates ones 
own learning and how one manages learning. It also calls for 
the ability to contextualise knowledge. It would be worthwhile 
to recall that this aspect has been fully kept in view in the 
National Curriculum Framework of 1988 (p. 8) as well as in 
NCFSE (2000, p. 25) where it has been observed that ‘teaching 
will have to be geared to making students learn how to learn.’ 


TEACHERS AND NATIONAL CURRICULUM 


Teachers have a specific role with respect to curriculum 
transaction and curriculum evaluation. Teachers awaken 
curiosity, stimulate independent thinking, and promote 
understanding and tolerance among students which are very 
important curricular objectives. The style of teaching indeed 
influences the curricular content (Skilbech, 1990). It has been 
rightly mentioned (Khaparde, 2002) ‘apart from curriculum 
planning there are stages wherein teachers are involved, they 
are curriculum development, curriculum delivery, curriculum 
evaluation and review.’ Although teachers are consulted in 
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the process of curriculum development, their real task begins 
when they translate and implement the curriculum. Their style 
of teaching may either promote rote memory or stimulate 
thinking processes. It may also promote shallow learning or 
deep learning. Many researchers are of the view that structured 
teaching at the primary level is more appropriate and 
productive (Scheerens, 1992). 

Teacher education programmes, both in-service and pre- 
service should stress the point that co-curricular activities are 
not an add-on thing. They have to be a part of all educational 
activities. While teaching, testing and organising co-curricular 
activities, teachers should work with dedication and 
commitment, and stimulate students through discussion and 
dialogue. 


TRANSACTION AND EVALUATION 


Curriculum transaction is a sub-system of curriculum 
implementation; nonetheless very important. Teachers have 
to be properly oriented towards the mega objectives of 
curriculum so that they understand its thrust. For example, 
the thrust of the National Curriculum 2000 relates to learning 
to learn, sensitivity towards the environment, gender equity, 
social cohesion, the promotion of a common cultural heritage 
and national identity. Teachers have to ensure that these 
mega objectives are properly communicated during classroom 
teaching. 

There are three important things that are overlooked 
frequently and which have a significant impact on curriculum 
transaction. They relate to instructional time made available 
for transactional purposes, community support to be obtained 
for curriculum transaction and monitoring and supervisory 
practices. All the three parameters mentioned above have 
implications for quality instruction. Unless the required 
instructional time is provided to teachers, they are likely to 
rush through the prescribed syllabus. Remedial and enrichment 
activities will be hardly undertaken, without which any 
curriculum transaction remains superfluous. Similarly, unless 
the supervisory and administrative staff provides academic 
guidance to teachers, school inspections have hardly any 
significance. 

Curriculum evaluation has been an important area, which 
spurs curriculum renewal and revision. Davis, (1981); Cronbach 
(1963); Hamilton (1976) see curriculum evaluation as an 
activity, which has implications for curricular transaction, 
curriculum revision, textbook production and teacher training. 
Design and development of new curriculum involves money 
and the investors must be convinced that the significance of 
curriculum revision is essential. Ved Prakash (2002) opines 
that different strategies will have to be adopted using insiders 
and outsiders to evaluate intended, observed and hidden 
curriculum. 

Strategies of curriculum evaluation could be manifold. The 
easiest is to seek comments of curriculum experts. The next 
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step could be to seek comments of teachers and school 
administrators and managers. The third could be to look to 
the comments of parents and students. Curriculum revision 
should not be restricted only to one evaluation strategy. 
Evaluation of curriculum should be made as scientific as 
possible, keeping in view the comments from various quarters 
as mentioned above. It should be mentioned that in designing 
the National Curriculum Framework (2000), all categories of 
stakeholders were consulted. In 1982, a quick appraisal was 
done of the existing curriculum and based on that, the National 
Curriculum Framework (1988) was designed. 

Curriculum evaluation is a pre-condition of curriculum 
renewal. Unless evaluation is done correctly, systematically, 
and comprehensively, the results may be misleading. Thus, to 
review and revise curriculum evaluation, form important steps 
which are consistent, continuous, comprehensive and 
systematic. Curriculum evaluation must be understood in a 
comprehensive way. It should evaluate objectives and 
concerns of national curriculum, it should evaluate the 
implementation aspects as well as it should evaluate learner 
achievement. 

Under the evaluation of curriculum per se, evaluation 
should focus on the triple objectives of the curriculum, i.e., 
relevance, excellence and equity. It should further 
evaluate the concerns of curriculum, i.e., has the curriculum 
emphasised scientific temper? Has it promoted cultural 
heritage, use of ICT and aesthetic sensitivity? Has curriculum 
promoted education of women and children with special 
needs, etc.? 


MANAGEMENT OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 


Implementation of the national curriculum and management 
of curricular changes depends on many factors, the key ones 
being political will and bureaucratic support, availability of 
threshold facilities, competence and commitment on the part 
of teachers, cooperation of parents, community support and 
motivation of learners. Curriculum changes must take note of 
ground-level social realities and future vision and ensure that 
changes envisaged in the curriculum strengthen gender 
equality, promote education of children with special needs, 
exploit the potentiality of ICT, make learners aware about global 
issues and orient them to value education. The National 
Curriculum Framework then is translated into a syllabus, 
followed by the development of suitable textbooks and other 
Support materials. Other pre-requisites are: 


© The teacher will have to be trained so that they can 
faithfully transact the curriculum. 

© Guide and support material for teachers will have to be 
developed. 

© Other infrastructural facilities will have to be ensured, 
for example, every school should devote at least 180 
days and 5 hours each day, as instructional time. 


@ Teachers have to ensure that classroom teaching seeks 
students’ participation. 

‘@ Teachers have to make evaluation continuous, 
comprehensive and learner-friendly. 

@ The implementation of curriculum and management of 
its change cannot be left to the government sector 
only. NGOs will have to be involved in a big way. 

@ Educational administrators and curriculum designers 
will have to become change agents in order to ensure 
that curriculum is implemented in its totality, in letter 
and spirit. 


Any curriculum, whether of the primary or the secondary 
level, has to keep in view the major context and concerns 
embedded in social reality. No curriculum can serve a useful 
purpose unless it keeps in view the national and global context, 
no curriculum can deliver the goods if it does not fully exploit 
information, communication technology as well as the warmth 
of teacher interaction. No curriculum is worth its paper if it 
does not develop sensitivity toward gender equality and 
sustainable development, no curriculum can serve its purpose 
if it does not promote a culture of peace and inter-cultural 
understanding. 

Educational administrators and supervisors should see 
curricular changes as a system, rivet attention to ensure that 
syllabus and textbooks reflect the letter and spirit of curriculum; 
in-service teacher training programmes are properly planned; 
media support has been sought; frontline curriculum has been 
put in place; diagnostic and remedial systems has been 
planned; institutional facilities have been made available. The 
second point is to ensure that teaching is participative and 
the learner becomes an active constructor of knowledge. A 
mechanism is also to be put in place to ensure the integration 
of information and communication technology. Stress is to be 
laid on the attainment of minimum levels of learning. 

The organisation of co-curricular activities are extremely 
relevant. Various activities must be undertaken that develop 
physical, intellectual, cultural, and literacy aspects of learners. 
In this scheme, yoga, sports, debates, quiz, cultural 
Programmes such as organising of plays and poetry recitations 
have an important role. From the cognitive angle, curriculum 
must provide basic skills that build the foundation of literacy 
and numeracy. It should develop positive attitudes towards 
vocation and working with hands, It should lay the foundation 
of universally-shared values and life skills. Learners should 
be so trained that they can communicate effectively, can 
separate ‘issues’ from ‘non-issues’ (grain from the chaff) 
identify problems, explore solutions and cultivate an 
understanding to appreciate differences. The development of 
discrimination and humility foosd] fou; must be the key 
objectives of curriculum transaction. 

National Curriculum Frameworks (1988, 2000) have devoted 
a full section to the implementation of Strategies. National 
Curriculum Framework (2000, p. 106) calls it ‘Managing the 


System’, Educational planners and administrators are key 
players in the implementation of national curriculum. 
Keeping the systems view in focus, educational administrators 
and curriculum planners should spell out an ‘action plan’ 
that identifies various activities against a timeframe, 
which should become the road map for the supervisors. 
Administrators should develop an action plan to ensure 
curriculum implementation. They should ensure that 
subsequent activities are put in place relating to teacher 
training, development of textbooks and developing support 
materials for teachers. 

Once that road map is developed, an implementation 
strategy has to be spelt out in detail. As the implementation of 
national curriculum would need the provision of facilities, an 
administrative action plan has to be elaborated to see who 
does what and when. Having designed the action plan, 
administrators will have to put in place a proper administrative 
structure so that all the issues mentioned above are 
implemented, i.e., 


@ Curriculum is developed and made available to various 
stake-holders. 

@ Teachers’ training is executed. 

@ Development of textbooks and support material is 
undertaken. 

@ Monitoring mechanism is put in place. 
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‘Monitoring mechanism’ should become an integral part 
of implementation. It should seek feedback on the enterprise, 
whether it is being implemented as visualised, Administrators 
may put in place a proper mechanism to monitor and evaluate 
the above activities, that is: 


@ Whether administrative action has been put in place 
to execute national curriculum? 

@ Whether the mechanism relating to teacher training, 
development of textbooks and support material have 
been put in place and are going on-schedule? 

@ Whether classroom teaching is proceeding on 
suggested lines and whether institutions have 
threshold facilities? 


Educational administrators will also have to be change 
agents while managing national curriculum. They have to 
create situations where curriculum implementers and 
curriculum evaluators periodically interact to ensure that good 
intentions in policy are reflected fully in curriculum and 
syllabus. Further, they have to monitor to ensure that the 
soul of national curriculum really is transacted, communicated 
and evaluated in schools. Making the curriculum vibrant, 
lively and joyful needs administrative acumen as well as a 
sense of commitment. It takes a mindset that draws satisfaction 
both on reaching the goal as well as on travelling the road, 
dusty, uneven and with potholes. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE HEARING HANDICAPPED (NIHH) 


Prabha Ghate 


INTRODUCTION 


Government of India has introduced several Integrated Child 
Development services and early childhood care and education 
projects. These emphasise both preventive and development 
efforts in the field. Four national-level apex institutions have 
been set up in four major cities in India. They are engaged in 
education, training, vocational guidance, counselling, research, 
rehabilitation, and development of service models in each major 
area of disability. Ali Yavar Jung National Institute for the 
Hearing Handicapped (AYJNIHH) is one of these apex bodies 
with its head office in Mumbai. 

The term deaf in this text encompasses all persons with 
hearing impairments, including those who are hard of hearing, 
those deafened later in life, those who are profoundly deaf, 
etc. 

As per the National Sample Survey conducted in 1991, the 
Hearing Impaired (HI) population is about 5 million in the 
country. The existing facilities for rehabilitation (mainly 
educational and vocational) are meagre compared to the very 
large number of the Hearing Handicapped of whom 80 per 
cent live in villages, and hence are not easily accessible. 


HEARING IMPAIRMENT 


Deafness is a hidden handicap and outwardly children/ 
persons suffering from this disability look absolutely normal. 
Both the blind and the deaf (sensory deficits) have the 
potential, to learn ‘language and speech communication skills’ 
which are at the core of the process of academic education 
and social life. But while the blind can learn these skills easily 
through hearing and experiences with language, the severely 
and profoundly prelingually deaf can acquire these at the basic 
level only after very special and sustained training of good 
quality given for the purpose for at least five to six years. In 
the total deaf population, these skills are seen to be attained 
in varying degrees of proficiency. Some deaf persons use just 
a few gestures; some, who have had contact with other deaf 
persons learn to use sign language and may be a few words of 
a verbal language among themselves; some who have received 
a few years of education perhaps can just copy and write, 
often without understanding and communicate only at ‘word 
level’; while a few others may comprehend and express at a 


very simple language level. A handful of these, with complete 
parental support and excellent training and use of appropriate 
amplification devices from early childhood, may attain success 
on par with their hearing peers. 

The hearing handicapped form a heterogeneous group. 
Their educational achievements, ability to communicate and 
ability to socialise are diverse. Majority of them are still illiterate, 
lack basic verbal communication skills, do not get opportunities 
for improving their knowledge and do not have access to 
information. Many other factors, like time of onset of 
impairment, degree and type of hearing loss, intelligence, 
absence of other impairments, parental cooperation, and 
prevailing attitude of the society, influence a person’s 
educational and social development and ultimately vocational 
rehabilitation. It is very important to realise that hearing 
impairment is very different from visual or physical disability, 
These differences need to be taken into consideration, and 
then only special models can be developed for intervention, 
Only then could the efforts for rehabilitation be successful. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN INDIA 


Although the first school for the deaf was established in 1885 
in Mumbai, the status of education of deaf persons has been 
unsatisfactory. In the beginning, when there existed very few 
schools for the deaf, efforts were made to teach children very 
simple language skills, some pre-vocational activities and 
limited vocational training for adolescents, Communication 
was predominantly through signs and gestures with some 
effort to teach reading and writing. 

As of today, there are about 520 special schools for the 
deaf in the country, most of which have been established and 
are run by non-governmental organisations. Many of these 
get central or state grants. In the past five decades, a growing 
awareness that persons who are deaf have the same abilities 
and capabilities found in the general population has grown. 
The society has finally recognised that the deaf are capable of 
learning and of developing to their full potential, to be 
independent and contributing members of the society. 
However, the sad part of this change is that, with a few success 
stories in academic education, there is a rapidly growing trend, 
particularly in the cities and towns, to push all school-going 
deaf children for the SSC examination irrespective of whether 
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they are ready/prepared linguistically and cognitively for the 
purpose or not. In contrast, in most developed countries, 
academic education is not forced upon HI children. A range 
of educational options is made available as is appropriate for 
the student’s needs and capabilities and which the schools 
can provide reasonably and satisfactorily. 

In this background, a national organisation like AYJNIHH, 
which is an apex body, was established. 


ALI YAVAR NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
HEARING HANDICAPPED 


The Institute was established on 9 August 1983, as an 
autonomous body in Mumbai. The organisational structure 
comprises a general council, executive council, director, deputy 
directors, heads of departments and supporting staff. 

The Institute is one of the four national institutes set up by 
the Union Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment, the 
other three being the National Institute for the Orthopedically 
Handicapped at Kolkata, National Institute for the Visually 
Handicapped at Dehradun, and National Institute for the 
Mentally Handicapped at Secunderabad. 

The aims and objectives as laid down in the Memorandum 
of Association of AYJNIHH are: 


@ To conduct, sponsor, coordinate and subsidise 
Tesearch into all aspects of the education and 
tehabilitation of the HI and into bio-medical engineering 
leading to the effective evaluation of aids or suitable 
surgical or medical procedures or the developments of 
new aids, 

@ To undertake or sponsor training of trainees and 
teachers, employment officers, psychologists, 
vocational counsellors and such other personnel for 
promoting education, training and rehabilitation of the 
hearing handicapped. 

© To distribute or promote or subsidise the manufacture 
of prototypes and distribution of aids designed to 
promote any aspects of education, rehabilitation and 
therapy of the HI. 


To realise the above objectives, the major activities of the 
Institute include: manpower development; research; clinical 
services; outreach and extension Services; socio-economic 
rehabilitation services; material development, and collection, 
documentation and dissemination of information. 

The institute has established regional centres at Kolkata 
(1984), New Delhi (1986), Secunderabad (1986) and 
Bhubaneshwar (1986—in association with Government of 
Orissa). NGO-collaborated centres have been set up at 
Valakom, Kerala (1989), Allahabad (1990) and Bangalore (1991) 
for provision of diploma courses, which are recognised by 
the Rehabilitation Council of India, New Delhi. 


Departments of the Institute 


These are: Department of Audiology; Speech and Language 
Pathology; Education; Clinical Psychology; Socio-economic 
Rehabilitation; Outreach and Extension Service; Material 
Development; and Information and Documentation. 


Manpower Development 


It is one of the major activities of AYJNIHH. The institute and 
its regional and collaborated centres conduct the following 
long-term and short-term courses to generate professionals 
at various levels—highly specialised professionals as well as 
grassroots level personnel—for the early identification, 
intervention, educational, and vocational rehabilitation of 
the HI. 


Long-term Training Programmes 


1. (i) Bachelor of Education (Hearing Impaired) [BEd 
(HI)] at Mumbai, 
(ii) Bachelor of Education (Hearing Handicapped) 
[BEd (HH)] at ERC, Kolkata, and 
Gii) Bachelor of Special Education (BSpEd) at SRC, 
Secunderabad. 
2. Master in Education in Hearing Impaired [MEd(HI)] at 
Mumbai, 1 year. 
The BEd courses, each of 1-year duration, are affiliated 
to Mumbai, Kolkata and Osmania universities, 
respectively. The objectives are to make available 
professionally well-trained teachers of the deaf. 

. © Bachelor in Audiology & Speech Language 
Pathology (BASLP) at Mumbai under affiliation 
to Maharashtra University of Health Sciences, 
Nashik. (Duration—4 years) 

(i) Bachelor in Audiology & Speech Rehabilitation 
[BSc (ASR)] at ERC, Kolkata, under affiliation to 
Kolkata University. (Duration—3 years) 

(iii) Bachelor in Hearing, Language & Speech [BSc 
(HLS)] at SRC, Secunderabad, under affiliation 
to Osmania University, Hyderabad. (Duration— 
3 years) 

Master in Audiology and Speech Language Pathology 

(MASLP) at Mumbai. (Duration—2 years) 

These courses are offered with the objective to bring 

out professionally well-trained audiologists and 

speech therapists to take up rehabilitation of the HI 
and other communication disabilities. 

5. Diploma in Hearing, Language and Speech [DHLS] New 

Delhi. (Duration—1 year) 

The objective is to train speech and hearing assistants 
for rural taluka- and town-level rehabilitation centres, 
schools for the deaf, schools for the Spastics, etc. 


w 


A 


6. Diploma in Special Education. (Hearing Impaired) 
[DSE HD] 


This course is offered at 


AYJNIHH Regional and AYJNIHH NGO-Collaborated 
State-Collaborated Centres Centres 
New Delhi Allahabad Valakom 
Kolkata Chennai Nagpur 
Secunderabad Bangalore Tura (Meghalaya) 
Bhubaneshwar 


The course is affiliated to the Rehabilitation Council of India, 
New Delhi (RCI). It is also being taught in the respective 
regional languages where the centres are located. The 
objective is to train in-service untrained teachers of the deaf 
and fresh 12th-pass candidates to teach at pre-primary and 
primary education levels. 

In addition to the above courses, the institute conducts 
certificate course in computer operation, accounting and office 
automation, and desk top publishing for the hearing impaired 
adolescents. The Training Centre for the Adult Deaf at 
Hyderabad is presently under the administrative control of 
NIMH, Secunderabad. 


Conduct of Examinations 


The Institute conducts examinations on behalf of RCI and 
issues certificates for diploma courses—Diploma in Special 
Education and Diploma in Hearing, Speech and Language— 
at 33 centres recognised by RCI. The Institute is also 
instrumental in strengthening schools for HI children in various 
parts of the country for practice teaching. 


Research 


The research projects of the AYJNIHH are primarily 
community-based. These are intended to increase and improve 
the rehabilitation services, and to reach out to a larger number 
of HI persons. Some of these projects are aimed at evolving 
modules and diagnostic tests that can be used or replicated 
by other organisations. Modules for early identification of 
hearing impairment and its therapeutic, educational and 
vocational management have been prepared. The UNICEF 
has funded a few of the research projects such as Study of 
Indian Sign Language and Indian Signing System to support 
effectively verbal vocal communication in the education of 
the deaf and help to develop their verbal language which is 
used in their hearing communities and/or which is the medium 
of instruction in their schools. 


Development of Material 


The AYJNIHH is particularly concerned with creating 
awareness about hearing impairment among the masses, 
fostering a positive attitude and removing misconceptions 
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aboutit. One of the major activities of the Institute, therefore, 
is to develop material for educational, training and clinical 
purposes, such as printed material like booklets, posters, the 
quarterly newsletter Ninad; audio-visuals like TV spots, audio 
cassettes, films, etc. These are distributed to government and 
non-government organisations all over the country and also 
overseas so that it will reach the target population. 


Service and Rehabilitation 


An interdisciplinary team consisting of audiologists, speech 
pathologists, special educators, psychologists, social workers, 
ENT specialists, paediatricians and neurologists attempts to 
maintain a high standard of rehabilitation services. The 
Institute possesses sophisticated and state-of-the-art 
equipment, which is used for clinical and research purposes. 

An Extension and Outreach Service Programme was set up 
in 1989, This is an attempt to provide diagnostic and training 
facilities by holding two to four day camps in the remote parts 
of the country, where facilities for the rehabilitation of the 
hearing impaired are almost nonexistent. AYJNIHH also 
coordinates with various voluntary agencies, state 
governments and Panchayats in order to establish links with 
the existing rehabilitation programmes. 

The Institute has initiated the Pre-School Movement 
throughout the country. This programme is intended to ensure 
early intervention among HI children to improve their 
educational achievements. Parental guidance is one of the 
primary concerns. To further the early intervention facilities, a 
Parent-Infant Programme has been launched. The programme 
provides individualised training for HI infants. Attempts are 
made to increase parent participation in the habilitation process 
through correspondence course for parents of children with 
hearing impairment. 


Information and Documentation 


The Institute maintains an extensive library, wherein 
publications, manuals and books in the field of hearing 
impairment and allied disciplines are available. The Institute 
subscribes to some of the best journals in the concerned areas. 
The AYJNIHH is also a repository of information pertaining 
to deafness. It acquires and disseminates information about 
individuals and organisations working for the HI in the 
country; e.g., the Institute has published Directory of 
Rehabilitation Resources for the Persons with Hearing 
Impairment in India. 


Other Activities 

Apart from the above-mentioned major activities, the Institute 
has also initiated activities in the following areas: Colleges 
and Industrial Training Institutes (ITI) for the hearing impaired, 


collaborative programmes in agro-based trades, theatre activities 
for the deaf, support to professional associations, etc. 
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Institute’s Achievements vis-a-vis Expectations 


Considering the short period of just 19 years that the Institute 
has been in existence, its limited technical manpower, limited 
resources, and above all the enormity of the problems it has to 
deal with, it can be stated with confidence that it has done 
commendable work so far. Efforts have been made by the 
Institute to tackle all the major issues related to education and 
rehabilitation of the deaf. The effectiveness of its programmes 
can, however, be determined by specific studies which will 
give proper direction to the projects, and help in improving 
effectiveness of the efforts. Camps of three to four days are 
held in many small towns and remote places by the Institute 
for assessment of hearing loss, distribution of hearing aids, 
guidance and counselling to parents, refresher courses for 
local teachers, etc., depending upon the type of persons that 
has assimilated through the advertisement of the camps by 
the local agency. While in a few cases, link is established with 
a local agency for continued services and guidance, in many 
other cases, it is a one-time activity of the agency; sometimes 
it is just an activity for the sake of showing activity without 
any particular long-term objective in mind. The Institute for 
these activities spends lot of effort and money. 

In view of this, there should be a deliberate attempt by the 
Institute to keep track of and document the results of these 
activities in terms of: (a) What has happened to the hearing 
aids that were distributed to adults and children in the camps? 
(b) Are there any facilities available in the town/village or a 
nearby place for repairs of the hearing aids? (c) How far has 
the knowledge and information given to teachers and parents 
been assimilated and applied in imparting education in 
schools? (d) Was there something new for the teachers in the 
course? (e) Is the school management aware of the needs of a 
special school for the deaf and are these facilities provided to 
the teachers and the school? Without such a study, these 
camps, however well-meant the activity might be, will not give 
the desired results. It might help if some assurance of long- 
term commitment is taken from these agencies and a follow-up 
for the same is done by the institute. 

Education of children is a Vitally important area in the 
process of rehabilitation of HI children and this is one of the 
major objectives of the Institute. Considering this, more in- 
depth and wide-ranging approach needs to be adopted by it 
for its future planning and activities Specifically related to 
improving the quality of education of the deaf which is in a 
very poor state today. An examination, in brief, of each of 
these issues against the background of the present scenario 
of education of the deaf will be helpful here. 


Plans for the Future 


The Institute has envisaged a number of activities for the 
future in the areas of: genetic counselling, sign language and 
Interpretation (which has already begun), Strengthening the 


network of educational facilities and enhancing vocational 
avenues, consolidation of sports and theatre activities, starting 
MPhil, and PhD programmes, rationalisation of outreach and 
extension services, initiating habilitation programmes for the 
deaf with other coexisting impairments. 

The future strategies and programmes of the Institute 
could, to a great extent, be determined by the present status 
of the education of the deaf. Some of the main features of this 
status are discussed briefly. 

It is a known fact that there is a tremendous difference 
between ‘the School Entry Behaviour’ of a normally hearing 
child and a hearing impaired child. A typical hearing child 
begins school with a fully developed auditory vocal language 
system. This basic language competence of the child is taken 
for granted by the school and is used as the basis for classroom 
instruction. This further provides the foundation for 
acquisition of reading skills and the school’s academic 
curriculum. 

School readiness is defined as the child’s attainment of a 
degree of physical, intellectual/cognitive, social and emotional 
development at the age of 5/6 years sufficient to enable him/ 
her to fulfill school requirements and to assimilate the 
curriculum content. Broadly speaking, this ability includes 
psycho-motor skills, cognitive skills and language and speech 
skills. 


Linguistic status of a pre-lingually severely HI child 
at age of 4 to 5 years 


If one takes into consideration a typical 4 to 6 year old deaf 
child’s total environment and relates his language behaviour 
to non-language behaviour, one can see that cognitively 
(practical aspects) and functionally the child is almost on par 
with his normally hearing peers in its day-to-day dealings. It 
can be seen that, through improvised signs, pointing and 
gestures used by him/her and the immediate family members, 
he too is expressing all the basic semantic relationships that a 
non-impaired child in Stage I of language development uses, 
such as, ‘Who does/did what’, “Actor-action’, ‘Whose 
(possession)’, ‘Where (location)’, “Requesting/demanding’, 
‘Denying’, etc. He may learn the single vocabulary items also 
if these are accessible/taught to him, but he often fails to 
Teach the second level of learning language, i.e., specific 
syntactic rules which a normally hearing child acquires by 
age four or five. And this makes the deaf child unfit for formal 
school education which cannot begin unless and until basic 
language communication skills are established. 
Unfortunately, the education of the deaf in the country is 
entirely on a wrong track with every school and integration 
programme trying to push their students for regular academic 
courses and SSC examination (as the SSC Certificate opens 
Certain training and job avenues to them) without giving the 
deaf children a firm foundation of linguistic communication 
abilities. The result is that a vast majority of school-going 


deaf children does not acquire basic language competence 
even after undergoing years of schooling nor do they have 
adequate knowledge of any subject. Consequently, reading 
for either recreation or information is out of question—they 
remain illiterates. They are thus unfit for any technical or 
vocational training also. 

Refresher courses are being conducted by the Institute 
and its regional centres and also by some T.T. centres for in- 
service teachers regularly. It will be beneficial to study and 
document the pre- and post-language abilities and educational 
performance at the schools where these teachers work to gauge 
the efficacy of the activity—i.e., kind of follow-up after a 
reasonable period of time. 


SSC BOARD EXAMINATION 


In most cases, different states offer different concessions/ 
exemptions to HI students for the SSC Board examination. 
The common factor for concessions in most states is that 
students are allowed to take vocational subjects such as 
typing, book binding, drawing, tailoring and cutting, in lieu of 
2nd and 3rd languages. Considering that the deaf have great 
difficulty in acquiring competence in the use of even one 
language, this particular concession definitely is most 
appropriate. But other concessions, such as, combining 
science with book-binding and maths with typing, just for the 
sake of getting pass marks; or declaring disabled students as 
‘pass’ if they secure as low as 20 per cent marks, cannot be 
justified. In fact this practice is further handicapping them by 
keeping them ignorant and illiterate. The main objective of 
these concessions appears to be to help them somehow to 
get the SSC certificate by any but the proper means. 

Though education is a state subject, it will be helpful if 
AYJNIHH as an apex body could intervene and bring some 
parity in the concessions given to HI for the SSC examination 
and at the same time advocate educational practices that will 
ensure acquisition of basic language competence by the HI 
children that will be helpful to them throughout their lives. 

This issue of concessions/exemptions naturally leads to 
the need for research on why the schools seek extensive 
dilution of the regular SSC course. An in-depth study of the 
causes of low academic achievements is much needed. 

As a correlate to this could be the research on the use of 
Assessment Tools that could be used effectively to gauge 
the language abilities of the HI children before they are 
promoted to higher classes. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICIES FOR THE 
DISABLED 


It is one thing to implement a particular policy in the absence 
of an appropriate alternative and a totally different thing to 
introduce it in and for all circumstances, without exception. 
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Integrated/Inclusive Education 


Integrated/inclusive education for the disabled will be quite 
necessary in places where other facilities are not available. 
But here the vital issue should be not the type of setting but 
the outcome, i.e., whether learning is taking place or not. 
Success in inclusive education will depend upon how well the 
child is prepared for receiving education with non-impaired 
children in regular schools. Because the deaf students find 
fast-paced educational programmes difficult to follow in 
integrated settings, many drop out of schools, The support 
services in such schools are often inadequate. Open schools 
could be an alternative if capable teachers are available to 
manage the programmes. AYJNIHH, Mumbai, has already 
started classes for open school exams for HI students above 
the 7th standard. There is a suggestion from the concerned 
government department that all HI children studying in special 
schools should be sent to regular schools after the 5th 
standard. AYJNIHH could perhaps help in resolving this 
controversial issue. 


Policy of Use of Appropriate Modality of Communication 
with Deaf Children 


Another example in this regard is of applying one single Oral- 
Aural Approach for all deaf children in schools irrespective of 
their varying specific needs and abilities arising out of 
the specific nature of their impairment. As regards this 
issue, it will be of great help if the Institute undertakes 
proper long-term studies and research in the use and 
efficacy of Oral-Aural, Auditory-Verbal and alternative 
approaches like Total Communication (TC). The TE 
approach aims at helping the HI child to acquire grammatically 
correct verbal language through the use, by both the teacher 
and the student, of all the modalities of verbal communication 
such as use of amplification for listening and speaking, reading 
and writing, and use of sign language, which presents 
complete verbal language to the child simultaneously with 
speech. 


Policy for Introducing ‘Multi-Category Teachers’ 
for the Disabled 


Though the concept is not new to India, it appears to be 
becoming a policy to be implemented by all concerned. 
These teachers can certainly prove useful in places where 
there is nothing available. But the ‘multi-skilling’ concept could 
prove harmful to the education of the HI because it will be 
creating administrators and teachers without proper 
qualifications for teaching the deaf. It is hoped that AYJNIHH 
will ensure that these Multi-category Teachers do not compete 
with the trained teachers of the deaf with proper qualifications 
for jobs. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


India is one of the many countries that does not have an 
adequate number of well-qualified teachers to meet current 
needs for education of HI. The teacher-training programmes 
do not equip prospective teachers with the preparation 
necessary to impart quality education to the HI children. Quality 
of teacher training has to improve at all DEd, BEd and MEd 
programmes in our country. All these three courses have been 
of one-year duration so far. There is a strong possibility of 
RCI increasing the duration of the DEd course to two years 
which will go a long way in making the training more effective, 
but only if it is supported by training of good quality, 
opportunities to observe good teaching, and adequate 
supervised practice-teaching. 

As for the MEd course, fresh candidates who have just 
passed BEd (HI) are being admitted for this course just because 
the number of candidates is not sufficient. This is a wrong 
practice because the one-year BEd (HI) course is actually just 
an introduction to what deafness is and what training and 
education of the deaf involves. The few lessons that the 
trainees give are not sufficient to comprehend the complexities 
and intricacies involved in helping the severe and profound 
pre-lingualy deaf children to acquire language and gain 
knowledge at different levels. The eligibility criteria for 
admission on the MEd course needs to be BEd (HI) with at 
least 3-4 years experience of teaching deaf children at pre- 
school, primary and secondary classes to get some insight 
into the problems faced by the HI children and their teachers 
too in educating the deaf. Many a time, the freshly passed 
MEd candidates are immediately appointed as lecturers in the 
newly established Teachers’ Training Centres. One can 
imagine the quality of training they will be imparting when 
they themselves do not fully know what teaching deaf children 
means and how it should be practised. Since AYJNIHH, 
Mumbai, is one of the centres (there are two or three more 
in India) conducting the MEd (HI) course, it will be only proper 
for it to take a lead role in deciding the entry qualifications for 
the candidates. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HI 


Many NGOs and GOs offer vocational training courses like 
welding, plumbing, book-binding, tailoring and cutting, and now 
computer operation to the HI. These courses are usually of six 
months to one-year duration. Most of these are offered free of 
charge, so the HI adolescents tend to do one course after another 
in the hope of getting a job somewhere. In Mumbai itself, HI 
students with SSC pass certificate can get computer training at 
AYJNIHH and one or two schools for the deaf. Some of them 
pass the first level state government examination in computer 
operation too. But while the number of persons trained goes on 
record in bold letters in the organisations’ reports, the concerned 
organisations have no record of how many of them have secured 
jobs and have retained them successfully. It is observed that 
very few of these get jobs in the trades in which they have taken 
training in. A proper study of the causes of this trend could help 
in future planning. 


SUMMARY 


The problems arising out of deafness are unique and far-reaching 

Educating the deaf and rehabilitating them is an extremely complex 
task. In spite of efforts to teach oral language to the deaf for 
more than about 60 years in India and about 125 years in the 
developed countries since the Conference in Milan on modalities 
of communication to be used with the deaf, serious 
communication problems and barriers still exist between the deaf 
and the hearing population. There have been great advances in 
technology and electronics related to the use of amplification 
devices to be used with the deaf; but in spite of this, the barriers 
are not easy to eliminate. It is certainly not possible for one 
institute like AYJNIHH to reach all the organisations working 
for the HI and improve everything that is going on. However, a 
strong tie with the concerned departments of the states for 
bringing about the desired changes and research in and 
documentation of all these efforts along the lines suggested 
above may bring good results in the future. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED (NIMH) 


Jayanthi Narayan 


The National Institute for the Mentally Handicapped was 
established in the year 1984 as an autonomous body by the 
Ministry of Welfare (currently known as the Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment). This is one of the six National 
Institutes set up by the Ministry with specific objectives to 
reach out to various disabilities. The main objectives of NIMH 
are to: (i) develop models of services for care and habilitation 
of persons with mental retardation; (ii) develop human 
resources at various levels ranging from grass-root level to 
postgraduation in the area of mental retardation; (iii) identify, 
conduct and coordinate research in the field of mental 
retardation; (iv) provide consultancy services to voluntary 
organisations; and (v) serve as a documentation and 
dissemination centre in the field of mental retardation. 

To achieve the aims and objectives of the Institute, regional 
centres have been established at Delhi, Mumbai and Calcutta 
in addition to the headquarters at Secunderabad. At the 
headquarters, the Institute has Departments of Medical 
Sciences, Clinical Psychology, Special Education, Speech 
Pathology and Audiology, Vocational Training, and 
Information and Documentation. A lab school for children 
with mental retardation is provided at headquarters and at the 
Regional Centre, New Delhi, which serves as a demonstration 
unit for students who undergo training at NIMH. 


SERVICES AT THE INSTITUTE 


As a step towards meeting the development of service model 
for persons with mental retardation, the NIMH follows the 
principle of ‘zero reject’. Every person with mental retardation 
or suspected mental retardation who approaches NIMH is 
provided with appropriate assessment, counselling, 
management and referral services and no client is denied 
services. As cases from all over the country are registered at 
NIMH, home-based training programme is one of the 
major models followed at the Institute. Through this, the 
parents/guardian or the caretaker of the patient is provided 
with the skills to train and manage him/her at home. All such 
cases are given training in a phased manner so that they do 
not feel threatened and at the same time, gain competency in 
the skill area to be able to carry it out at home. This model has 
been found extremely useful in such places of the country 


where there are no special schools or any other service 
facilities. 

Parents are therefore empowered and at the same time, a 
person afflicted with mental retardation is trained through his/ 
her parents without wasting precious years searching for a 
school or appropriate services. The NIMH has family cottages 
where parents from various parts of the country can come and 
stay for a period of time ranging from one to two weeks and 
receive training. This also helps the staff train children in a 
home atmosphere, especially in case of self-help skills like 
toileting, brushing, feeding, bathing and dressing. 

As the NIMH regularly compiles information on special 
schools, institutions and other service organisations where 
the parents of mentally handicapped children are provided 
suitable information in their cities so that they may admit their 
children in the schools. 

For very young children early detection and early 
intervention programmes are provided with marked support 
to the parents in carrying out the tasks at home. Those in the 
school-going age are provided with support while selecting 
the right special or integrated school for admission. Some 
belonging to the local region get admission at the lab school 
at NIMH. Persons over the school-going age, i.e., above the 
age of 18 years, suitable adult living skills, vocational training 
and guidance wherever possible are provided by the Institute 
for job placement. 


EXTENSIONOUTREACH PROGRAMMES 


Empowering parents is one way of increasing services for 
persons with mental retardation and therefore a number of 
parents have been encouraged to start self-help groups. This 
is an ongoing process. The self help groups in turn, establish 
special schools with technical support from NIMH and 
financial support from the Ministry of Social Justice and 
Empowerment, thus increasing the number of special schools 
in the country. In the year 1984, when NIMH was established, 
there were about 290 special schools in the country for persons 
with mental retardation while in the year 2000 there were about 
1,100 special schools. One of the major reasons for this 
increase in number is the organisation of the parent self-help 
groups. Another important reason is the increased trained 
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human resources, discussed later. Setting up of service units 
in rural areas and urban slums by finding a suitable 
collaborating agency in the local area is one of the major tasks 
of NIMH and its Regional Centres. 

Identification camps and extension programmes to enhance 
services in existing special schools is another major activity 
of NIMH whereby the services reach out to various parts of 
the country. 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


One of the programmes in human resource development 
initiated by NIMH was Diploma in Mental Retardation 
(presently known as Diploma in Special Education Mental 
Retardation—DSE (MR). There was a large number of 
untrained teachers working in special schools and there were 
only a few teacher training institutes in the country. Initially, 
the programme for training teachers for the mentally retarded 
was conducted at NIMH and its regional centres, which were 
gradually extended to various parts of the country through 
the support and affiliation of centres run by NGOs. There are 
currently 45 such centres across the country which cover 
most of the states with one centre exclusively for the north- 
eastern region. Every year, about 20 students in each centre 
are qualified as special teachers and the course is standardised 
by the Rehabilitation Council of India. 

Another major programme started by NIMH is the Bachelor 
of Mental Retardation currently known as the Bachelor of 
Rehabilitation Services Mental Retardation (BRS-MR). Mental 
retardation and its management Tequires a team of experts 
from the field of medical sciences, psychology, special 
education, therapeutics and social work. 


their organisations. State-level workshops, national seminars 
and national parent meets are organised regularly to sensitise, 
exchange views and make strategic plans for the future in the 
area of mental retardation. At least forty such programmes are 


RESEARCH 


Research in the area of mental retardation is one of the major 
thrust areas of NIMH. A number of research programmes have 
been completed with fundings from UN agencies like UNICEF 
and others such as ICSSR, US India Rupee Fund and funding 
from the NIMH resources. Some of the completed projects 
include: development of material for the creation of awareness; 
development of training material for workers in rural areas; 
screening tool for early identification of the mentally retarded 
and intervention in rural areas, language assessment tool; 
development of materials for skill training; application of 
behaviour-modification techniques; early intervention to IUGR 
children at risk for developmental delay; development of 
communication skills; service model for pre-school children 
in rural areas; grade-level assessment for slow learners; 
development of low-cost resource materials; strengthening 
families that have children with mental retardation; and 
development of computer-assisted instruction. 

There are also some ongoing research projects on the 
themes: preparation of training package for early childhood 
special education; family intervention and support for persons 
with mental retardation; educational programming for students 
with severe and profound mental retardation; and development 
of resource education programme for students with learning 
problems; and longitudinal follow-up of babies at risk for early 
detection and intervention. 

Considering the current trends in the field of disabilities, 
and the shift from charity to right with the enactment of Persons 
with Disabilities Act, 1995 the focus of research in the Institute 
will take into account the unreached areas, their ecology 
Specific needs, suitable research projects will be undertaken 
in the future. 


DOCUMENTATION AND DISSEMINATION 


One of the major objectives of NIMH is to document relevant 
information in the field of mental retardation and disseminate 
to the families, professionals and other service organisations. 
The NIMH has produced over 70 publications and translated 
them in Hindi and various regional languages for use by parents 
and professionals. The target groups for the publications 
include grassroot level workers, professionals, parents and to 
some extent the general public. The NIMH brings out a journal 
and a newsletter for the information and awareness of the 
general public. The journal MENTARD contains research 
abstracts from various National and International Journals which 
are found to be of great use for master trainers and researchers. 
The Newsletter Karavalamban is published quarterly and carries 
information on various activities of NGOs and the NIMH, the 
government policies, popular technical articles and news items 
of interest for people working in the field. By this the various 
Programmes carried out in different parts of the country are 
compiled at one place and disseminated for the information of 
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all concerned. The NIMH has also produced films and 
computer softwares in the area of mental retardation which 
are disseminated for use by the other organisations. In 
addition newspaper clipping and photocopy services are 
provided for the use of people who seek this support. 


The staff of NIMH participate in seminars, workshops and 
meetings at national and international level to learn, share and 
contribute information in the field of mental retardation with 
the overall objective of providing quality and dignity to the 
persons with mental retardation. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
AND ADMINISTRATION (NIEPA) 


National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
(NIEPA) is an apex institution in educational planning and 
administration in South Asia. An autonomous organisation 
registered under Societies Registration Act of 1860, it is fully 
funded and sponsored by the Government of India. NIEPA’s 
prime concern is capacity building in educational policy, 
planning and management through research, training, 
consultancy and dissemination. 

NIEPA’s origin can be traced back to the UNESCO Regional 
Centre for Educational Planners and Administrators in 1961-62. 
In 1965, it was renamed as Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration. On the completion of the 
10-year contract with UNESCO, the Government of India took 
it over and renamed the institute as National Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators in 1970. 
Subsequently, the institute was renamed as National Institute 
of Educational Planning and Administration in 1979 
emphasising on research besides staff development. 

The articulated goals of the institute are: 


è Organising training, conferences, workshops, 
meetings, seminars for senior educational officers of 
the central and state governments and Union 
Territories, 

@ Undertaking, aiding, promoting and coordinating 
research in educational planning and administration. 

@ Providing academic and professional guidance. 

@ Providing consultancy services to state governments 
and educational institutions. 

@ Acting as a clearing house of ideas and information. 

@ Preparing, printing and publishing papers, periodicals 
and books on educational planning and administration. 

© Collaborating with other agencies, institutions and 
organisations in India and abroad. 


These goals are achieved through research, training, 
consultancy and professional support services, and 
extension and dissemination activities. All the activities 
focus on educational policy, planning and management 
covering all levels of education and adult and non-formal 
education. 


STRUCTURE 


NIEPA is a four-tier organisation comprising NIEPA Council, 
NIEPA Finance and Executive Committees, Planning and 
Programme Committee, and the Academic and Administrative 
Units. 


The council, chaired by the Minister for Human Resource 
Development and membered, among others, by eminent educa- 
tionists provides, policy directions and thrusts to NIEPA. 

The Executive Committee headed by the Director is 
responsible for translating the policies into action. The Finance 
Committee provides financial advice to the institute. The 
Planning and Programme Committee comprising eminent 
academicians from various institutions of the country, senior 
educational administrators and members of the faculty of 
NIEPA advises on academic programmes, both training and 
research. 

For internal management, NIEPA is organised into one 
administrative and nine academic units. There are three types 
of academic units: thematic, level-wise and Spatial. A brief 
note on each unit is given below. 


Educational Planning Unit 


With the shift of emphasis from centralised to decentralised 
planning, the main focus of the unit is on integration of inputs, 
processes and products of planning at institutional, district, 
State and national levels. With the onset of liberalisation of 
the economy, the focus has also shifted to strategic, indicative 
rather than comprehensive planning in the conventional sense. 
The unit conducts training programmes, and undertakes 
research in these areas and also provides consultation to 
various bodies. 


Educational Administration Unit 


The focus of the unit is on training and research in educational 
management. It conducts programmes for both institutional 
heads and area-level officers. In view of the capacity building 
of a massive number of institutions, this unit has designed an 
innovative, multi-channelled distance learning system 
involving interactive television. Current emphasis is on 
courses in Total Quality Management in education delivered 
through virtual classrooms. Another important focus is on 
planning and management of resources in education. 


Educational Finance Unit 


This thematic unit focusses its activities on the crucial issues 
of policy, planning techniques and management of financing 
of education, viz., mobilisation of governmental and private 
resources, allocation of resources and utilisation of resources 
in primary, secondary and higher and technical education on 
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formal and non-formal forms of education, literacy and adult 
education. Public financing of education and internal and 
external efficiency of investment in education are the other 
serious concerns for research and training. 


Educational Policy Unit 


The unit focusses its activities on major areas of educational 
policy, planning, implementation, monitoring and evaluation 
at all levels, viz., school, formal, non-formal, higher, adult and 
distance education at centre, state and institution levels. It 
works as a national support mechanism in policy formulation, 
review and analysis. The unit also works for capacity building 
of policy makers, planners, administrators and policy 
implementers through training, research, seminars, workshops 
and discussion meets in the area of policy implementation, 
monitoring and review. 


School and Non-formal Education Unit 


The prime focus of the unit is on the critical issues of school 
education, non-formal and adult literacy providing strong 
empirical base in order to contribute more meaningful inputs 
for developing and improving education. The six-month 
diploma course in Educational Planning and Administration, 
aregular contribution of this unit, is one of the most prestigious 
training programmes of the institute. The unit maintains close 
linkages with government, non-government and international 
agencies with the objective of restructuring educational system 
at sub-national, national and international levels. 


Higher Education Unit 
The unit works for: 


e Generation and dissemination of knowledge/ 
information in planning and management of higher 
education; 

Developing planning and management competencies 
among key personnel in higher education through 
training programmes and workshops for college 
principals and senior university and state officials; and 
Providing technical and professional consultancy to 
policy, planning and implementing organisations and 
institutions of higher education. 


Sub-national Systems Unit 


The major focus of the unit is on strengthening the capabilities 
of state- and district-level planners and administrators in 
decentralised and local-level planning, capacity building of 
the faculty of District Institutes of Education and Training 
(DIETs) and State Institute of Educational Management and 
Training (SIEMAT). Research-based interventions in the DPEP 
programmes and evaluative studies of Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes (CSS) are other major areas of research of the unit. 


International Unit 


The unit provides the international interface of NIEPA. The 
six-month International Diploma in Educational Planning and 
Administration (IDEPA) for senior educational policy makers, 
planners and administrators is a significant programme of the 
institute. In addition, the unit offers, on demand, tailor-made 
country-specific programmes on educational planning and 
management. Comparative research on educational planning 
and management is another unique feature of this unit. On 
behalf of NIEPA, it brings out a biannual newsletter, Asian 
Network of Training and Research Institutions in 
Educational Planning (ANTRIEP), for dissemination of 
information on research and innovation in educational 
planning and administration among member institutions. 


Operations Research and Systems Management 
(ORSM) Unit 


The unit deals with system-level management issues, 
including logistics management, information systems, control 
systems, computer applications, operations research 
education, project formulation, monitoring and implementation, 
decision support system, etc. Special focus is on capacity 
building in computer applications among state- and district- 
level staff in the design, development and implementation of 
information systems. The unit also provides technical and 
professional support for EMIS for the District Primary 
Education Project (DPEP). 


Library and Documentation Centre 


NIEPA has a specialist library on educational planning and 
management with about 60,000 volumes and more than 350 
Indian and foreign journals and academic periodicals. Totally 
computerised and networked, the library provides referencing 
services through Internet, ERIC and DELNET-based virtual 
library mode. The library is a treasure house on educational 
planning and administration. The documentation centre offers 
a unique collection of official reports, documents and other 
publications of the central and state governments such as 
state gazetteers, state census reports, world handbooks, 
educational surveys, five-year plans, etc. 


Publication Unit 


NIEPA has a modest publishing programme for dissemination 
of research and developments in education in the form of 
occasional papers, journals, newsletters, books and reports. 
Some of the important periodical publications are Journal of 
Educational Planning and Administration, Pariprekshya, 
ANTRIEP Newsletter and NIEPA Newsletter. It has published 
several research and seminar/conference reports in the form 
of books. The institute has brought out a series of survey reports 
on educational administration in various states and UTs. 
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Electronic Data Processing (EDP) Unit 


The unit backs up the information technology needs of the 
institute. NIEPA leads in using information technology in day- 
to-day activities—academic and non-academic. Every faculty 
member, every administrative and finance unit as well as the 
library have the latest computing facilities with Internet and 
e-mail services for the faculty members. NIEPA has well- 
equipped DTP facilities for in-house publishing jobs. The unit 
contributes computer awareness and appreciation module in 
the various training programmes. 


Hindi Cell 


The cell offers academic support to research, training and 
dissemination through rendering professional literature in 
educational planning and management in Hindi. The cell also 
helps in implementing the official language policy. 


Cartography Cell 


The cell provides computerised mapping and other 
cartographic services for research and dissemination by 
developing innovative presentations of data and information 
through maps, graphs, display charts, tables and 
transparencies. 


Training 


NIEPA offers, every year, more than 50 high-quality 
professional programmes—long-term and short-term training 
programmes, seminars, conferences, problem-solving meetings 
senior national and international educational policy makers, 
planners and administrators from primary to higher education. 
It offers two six-month diploma programmes in educational 
planning and management, one each for the national and 
international participants. On an average, 2,000 senior planners 
and administrators participate every year. NIEPA uses a 
combination of modem methodologies in training delivery, 
including structured presentations, practical work and 
syndicate work, case studies, group discussions and modern 


audio-visual methods. NIEPA also offers programmes through 
multichannel distance education mode involving interactive 
television. All training programmes are supported by 
professionally developed training material. 


Research 


Primarily a research institute, NIEPA conducts, sponsors and 
coordinates inter-disciplinary research with focus on theory, 
policy relevance, methods, techniques and processes of 
educational policy, planning and management. NIEPA’s 
research provides sound, empirical and analytical base for 
policy and plan formulation. Research is a significant input to 
NIEPA’s training programmes. 

NIEPA’s Journal of Educational Planning and 
Administration (JEPA) and Pariprekshya (in Hindi) 
disseminate research findings in educational planning and 
management. The JEPA is internationally contributed and 
subscribed. The faculty at NIEPA regularly contributes to 
important national and international research journals. 


Consultancy and Professional Support 


NIEPA faculty provides consultancy and professional support 
to the Union Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Planning Commission, University Grants Commission and 
other central organisations and institutions. NIEPA is regularly 
consulted by state departments of education and apex state 
institutions like SCERT, SIEMAT, State Councils of Higher 
Education and the State DPEP Bureau, NIEPA faculty has 
been intensely involved with international organisations such 
as UNESCO, the World Bank, ADB, IIEP, UNICEF, UNDP, 
COL and other similar agencies in consultancy and 
professional support services. 

NIEPA receives a large number of statesmen, scholars, 
educational planners and administrators from developing 
countries every year. They explore NIEPA’s experience and 
expertise in educational development. Several institutions and 
organisations from various parts of the world have entered 
into MOUs with NIEPA for exchange of scholars, material and 
other mutually agreed activities. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF OPEN SCHOOLING (NIOS) 


N.K. Ambasht 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In the Indian context the National Open School (NOS) emerged 
in 1989 as an autonomous institution under the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (MHRD), Government of India. 
Prior to this, in 1983, an Open School was established by the 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) as a pilot 
project. However, the inception of Open School can be traced 
back to as early as 1965 in the erstwhile correspondence course 
at the school-level launched by the Board of Secondary 
Education, In fact the need and importance of Open Schooling 
and Distance Learning was given special emphasis by the 
National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986, in the following 
words: 


... opportunities will be provided to the youth, housewives, 
agricultural and industrial workers and professionals to 
continue the education of their choice, at the pace suited 
to them. The future thrust will be in the direction of Open 
and Distance Learning (Ref. 3.11 of the National Policy on 
Education, 1986). 


This actually promoted the MHRD to initiate the preparation 
of a project report on the establishment of an NOS. The report 
envisaged the NOS to evolve into a national alternative Open 
Learning System. It was conceived to serve a similar purpose 
as that of the Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU), 
but with a difference regarding the level of education. It was 
to be functional at the school stage up to pre-degree level. 
This has been the history of evolution of Open Schooling in 
India. 

The concept of Open Schooling came into existence in 
developed countries much earlier though in a different form. 
As early as in 1914 the correspondence lessons in the Otway 
Mountains in Australia were in a way the beginning of school 
programme using Open System and Distance Education 
Methodology. The success of this kind of school programmes 
gave rise to the expansion of correspondence schools in 
several other Australian states and territories. In the year 
1919 and 1922 the school correspondence programmes were 
introduced in Canada and New Zealand respectively. A number 
of factors were noticeable in these experimentations. These 
were in terms of openness and flexibility leading to greater 
enhancement of educational opportunities for learners. Later 
on, these programmes gave rise to what is known today as 


Open Schools. These types of educational provisions were 
found at the primary as well as secondary level though in a 
limited number of countries. 


OPEN SCHOOLS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Today Open Schools are functioning at both primary and 
secondary levels in Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, South 
Korea, Zambia and in some parts of South Africa. Many more 
countries have taken initiatives in this direction. Open 
Universities were established much earlier in the UK, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Korea, Papua New Guinea, Iran, Israel and later on 
in Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and the Indian subcontinent. The 
Open Schools, with the components of Distance Education 
Mode, has come to be recognised the world over as an 
inevitable necessity for meeting the challenges of reaching 
the vast number of unreached children and youth. There are 
some differences in the nature of concerns between the 
developed and developing countries about the need for 
establishing Open Schools. In the developed countries two 
kinds of concerns are expressed, namely, reaching out with 
education to the disadvantaged population groups in 
dispersed locations where conventional schools are not viable. 
Secondly, providing a choice to students as well as their 
parents for what they want to learn. 

In the case of developing countries the basic concerns are 
providing a safety net to school dropouts so that they do not 
lapse into illiteracy and providing education to those who 
cannot attend conventional schools due to socio-economic 
compulsions and over age. 


NATIONAL OPEN SCHOOL AS NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF OPEN SCHOOLING 


Today the erstwhile NOS, India, has attained the status ofa 
National Institute of Open Schooling (NIOS) with a record 
number of 7.53 lakh students in secondary, senior secondary 
and vocational programmes besides approximately 4 lakh at 
elementary stage and unestimated adults being covered 
through Zila Shaksharta Samitis. The many significant 
innovative initiatives and the great strides made by NOS in 
the field of Indian education has culminated in its re- 
christening in July 2002 as the National Institute of Open 
Schooling by the Government of India. This has been possible 
within a short span of about 10 years. 
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Before going into the different functions and activities of 
NIOS, it is necessary to define the two terms, Open Schooling 
and Distance Education, so that there is conceptual clarity. 
Usually, in literature as well as in common parlance, these two 
terms are used interchangeably. However, there are some 
differences between the two. The term ‘Open Schooling’ 
signifies a delivery mode where the system is free from rigidities 
of a formal system of education—time, space, pace of learning. 
It provides: (i) flexibilities with regard to entry age, selection 
of subjects by the learner as per choice and interests, autonomy 
of the learner to appear in the examination as per her/his 
convenience; (ii) promotes freedom to learn; (iii) also provides 
a choice of educational media; and (iv) openness with regard 
to admission, eligibility, choice of course combination and 
total duration of study. The Open Schooling may or may not 
use distance mode of delivery. 

Distance education, however, refers to a geographical 
distance between the learner and the teacher. The chief tools 
of learning are self-instructional study materials with or without 
multimedia inputs (Borze Holmberg, 1981). It is a method of 
delivering education to students without direct contact with 
teachers. Some other distinctive features of distance education 
are the Student Support Services, two-way communication 
between the learner and the institution provided through 
contact session, Teacher Marked Assignments (TMAs), use 
of electronic media and prompt response to student queries. 
However, the difference between the two need not be stressed 
too far as in India almost all Open Schools use distance mode. 

The NIOS in India combines both the modes. The major 
components of learning process combines the critical 
components of self-learning modules, multimedia package, 
personal contact programmes (PCPs), student services 
including teacher marked assignments. Viewed from this angle 
the concept of correspondence education differs widely from 
Open Schooling and Distance Education. It uses mainly print 
medium and is a part of the formal system which prepares the 
learners for the same public examination. 

The NIOS, in terms of its wide coverage of students from 
divergent backgrounds and educational levels, spread over a 
large geographical area within and outside the country, has 
the distinction of being recognised as the world’s largest open 
schooling system. It has been conferred the Commonwealth 
of Learning Award of Excellence for Institutional Achievement 
in Distance Education. This was awarded at the Pan- 
Commonwealth Forum on Open Learning on 4 March 1999 at 
Darussalam, Brunei. Today it provides educational sources to 
as many as 7 lakh students and are to be found in almost all 
parts of India as well as the Middle-East, Nepal, and some 
Indian diaspora in Canada and the US. 


ROLE AND OBJECTIVES OF NIOS 


In October 1990, through a resolution of the Government of 
India, NIOS was entrusted with the authority to examine and 


certify students registered with it up to pre-degree-level 
courses with the mission of providing education for all based 
on the principle of greater equity and social justice. It performs 
three-fold functions in Open Schooling, namely, admission of 
students, development of curriculum and specially designed 
self-instructional material in modular form and conducts 
examinations and certifies students in open schooling. The 
objectives of NIOS are to: (i) provide opportunities for 
continuing and developmental education; (ii) provide 
consultancy service; (iii) serve as an agency for effective 
dissemination of information related to Distance Education 
and Open Learning; (iv) identify and promote quality and 
standards of learning in distance education systems; and (v) 
to promote the use of distance learning methods in alternative 
schooling systems. 

NIOS reaches out to a prioritised client group which 
includes school dropouts and marginalised groups, such as 
tural youth, urban poor, girls and women, scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, backward classes, differently-abled 
children and ex-servicemen. Currently there has been 
enormous growth in student’s enrolment at all stages of 
education. The distinctive features of NIOS are that it provides 
Opportunity to continue education using modern 
communication with no age bar at the entry point. 

Over a decade of dedicated services, some of the emerging 
features of NIOS that have surfaced as its distinct features 
are: there is credit accumulation facility over a period of five 
years with nine chances to appear for examination with 
emphasis on continuous assessment through TMAs with the 
provision of learning support through personal contact 
programmes. The organisation provides for the transfer of 
credits for CBSE, State Education Board and State Open 
School students. 


COURSES OFFERED 


NIOS provides opportunities for continuing education to 
interested learners through its basic education, foundation, 
secondary and senior secondary courses. Basic education 
course includes foundation courses and Open Basic 
Education (OBE-Elementary) and OBEE (Adult). 

The foundation courses for elementary level, notionally 
equivalent to class VIII, is offered to enable the learners to 
acquire functional and basic-level competencies as a 
prerequisite for secondary education, 

In the pursuit of reaching the unreached, the OBEE 
programme covers the three levels of education namely, level 
A, B and C, which correspond to formal school grades of III, V 
and VIII respectively. The course covers the curriculum areas 
of language, mathematics, environmental studies and art of 
healthy and productive living (AHPL). AHPL includes the 
areas of health, hygiene, physical education, art and work 
experience activities. The entire course, specially at A and B 
levels, are being provided as an integrated learning package. 


The academic and pre-vocational courses are blended in a 
natural way with the child and its environment as the focal 
points of integration. 

NIOS has played a significant role through its OBE 
programme to provide opportunities to a large number of girls 
to pursue their educational endeavour at their own time from 
their place of stay without disturbing their rhythm of daily 
activities. 

One of the significant developments in the field of Open 
Basic Education has been the close partnership with NGOs 
with rich and long experience in the field of development- 
oriented educational programme at the elementary level and 
literacy movement in India. It is indeed a matter of great 
significance that NIOS has accorded accreditation to as many 
as 165 renowned NGOs to work hand-in-hand in its movement 
of Education For All, especially to the marginalised group of 
children and youth. It is because of the great contributions 
made by these accredited NGOs that today NIOS has made it 
a reality to reach out to approximately 4,00,000 prioritised 
groups of boys and girls at the elementary level through a 
large network of study centres spread all over the country 
and outside. Accreditation of many more NGOs with 
outstanding track record are in the pipeline. 

Some of the significant aspects of NIOS Open Basic 
Education for adults are: partnering with NGOs in setting 
evaluation standards for equivalency; development of exemplar 
material with ‘Good Parenting’ as the central theme; recognising 
the parents as the most potent source in developing the child’s 
personality and its values and making them aware of their 
roles. The subjects include Hindi, English, mathematics, 
science and social science. The materials are based on 
Minimum Levels of Learning and are of comparable standards 
to that of the school education system. 

Apart from dropouts from the non-formal educational 
system and formal primary schools, this programme also 
includes in its target group about three million neo-literates in 
the country. 


Wide Diversity and Flexibility in Choice of Subjects Offered 


The NIOS offers a large variety of courses at different levels. 
Adopting the cafeteria approach, the learners are offered a 
wide range of academic courses at the secondary level so that 
s/he can pick and choose a minimum of five subjects including 
one language from among a large number of subjects. Besides 
these five subjects a learner may opt for one more subject 
which may be language also, if s/he likes to go in for it. India, 
being a land of people with multi-linguistic backgrounds, NIOS 
offers immense opportunity at the secondary education stage 
(equivalent to class X) to make a choice from among as many 
as 12 languages. Another striking feature of the NIOS courses 
is the absolute freedom that a learner enjoys in opting for a 
variety of combination of subjects as per her/his choice, area 
of interest and planning for future. In secondary course one 
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is free to choose science and business studies together. In 
senior secondary course, a learner can choose history, 
chemistry and accountancy. Since no subject is compulsory 
except one language a learner may choose the subjects as per 
her/his own requirement and goals. 

In addition to academic courses, NIOS provides 
opportunities to learners to choose vocational subjects in 
combination with academic subjects at both secondary and 
senior secondary levels. There is a blending of vocational 
courses with the academic courses so that learners can make 
a choice about whether to pursue both or one of the streams. 

The objective of the NIOS vocational education programme 
is to ensure that educational opportunities for development 
of vocational skills and know-how are provided to learners so 
as to enable them to become entrepreneurs capable of running 
their own businesses. The emphasis of the vocational 
education programmes is to develop a cadre of skilled small 
entrepreneur, especially from amongst girls, women, SCs, STs, 
poor, also capable of being job providers rather than only job 
seekers. 

The 60 (it goes on increasing) vocational courses of NIOS 
are offered in a range of broad areas, such as agriculture, 
technology, health and paramedical, home science, business 
and commerce, computer science and IT, teacher training and 
library science amongst others. The range of courses has 
been expanding over the years depending upon learner needs 
and market demands. The present courses relate to both urban 
and rural sectors. 

The NIOS vocational courses are offered at pre-secondary, 
secondary, senior secondary and post-senior secondary levels. 
The pre-secondary courses are more in the nature of exposure 
to the world of work and are linked to the Open Basic Education 
programme of NIOS. Life enrichment courses are also offered 
under the vocational stream. 

At present the vocational courses are offered as (i) 
Certificate-level package courses of 6 months duration and 
diploma-level courses of one/two year duration; (ii) courses 
that are available in combination with academic courses and 
as stand-alone courses; and (iii) Life enrichment courses. 

Admission to these courses takes place twice in one 
calendar year. The vocational courses are delivered through 
professionally managed bodies called Accredited Vocational 
Institutes (AVIs). These are generally registered societies, 
schools which have the facilities for conducting these 
vocational courses, especially imparting hands-on-training. 
Examinations for the courses are also conducted twice a year. 


Rural Orientation to the Vocational Programmes 


In an effort to give rural orientation to the vocational education 
programme, NIOS has initiated an innovative project under 
the title Rural Community Workshop (RCW). The main focus 
of this project is to create infrastructure for hands-on 
vocational training extending partnership with grassroots-level 
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NGOs. In this regard NIOS has identified 14 institutions 
located in rural areas that can serve as potential partners in 
the implementation of the project. To respond to the growing 
demands from the learners pertaining to newer areas of 
vocational courses NIOS has been adding a variety of 
vocational courses. Some of the newly initiated courses are: 
Diploma in Information Technology; Computer Hardware 
Assembly and Maintenance; Certificate in Computer 
Application; Traditional Indian Embroidery; The Unique World 
of Bees; Diploma in Modern Secretarial Practice; and 
Typewriting in Urdu (at senior secondary level). 


Future Thrusts in Vocational Education Courses 


In keeping with the larger objectives of the Tenth Five-Year 
Plan, the future thrust of the NIOS vocational courses is on 
training of educated unemployed youth for meaningful, skill- 
oriented employment. In the coming years the plans for course 
development include launching of non-traditional technology- 
oriented and competency-based courses. 

Vocational courses for girls and women as well as for 
disadvantaged sections of society are envisaged. In order to 
reach the rural community, vocational educational programmes 
for building infrastructure for rural vocational courses 
education-cum-service centres have been planned in a big 
way. The expansion of AVIs as well as linkages with industry, 
market and business have been planned. Development of 
training programmes for these and other personnel is also 
visualised for the coming years. 

The thrust of the future vocational education programmes 
is towards developing vibrant, relevant and dynamic 
programmes for imparting vocational and life skills to learners 
of the NIOS. 


Specially Designed Life Enrichment Programmes 


In addition to the above-mentioned courses, NIOS has 
designed some special courses under the programme of Life 
Enrichment Courses. 

This includes a number of courses, namely, Paripurna 
Mahila (Women Empowerment), Yog, Bharatiya Culture and 
Heritage, Jan Swasthya (Community Health), Fine Arts 
including Music, Dance, Painting, Science for All, Consumer 
Education, Education in Human Values and Citizenship. The 
programme of Education in Human Values aims at fostering 
human values amongst learners and teachers in NIOS- 
accredited institutions. This course addresses the special 
needs of different target groups, namely, children, youth, 
parents, teachers, principals of schools, general 
public including executives in public and private sector 
enterprises. Another focus of this programme is to acquaint 
the NRIs and Indian diaspora about our rich cultural heritage 
and foster universal and permanent values enshrined in our 
traditions. 


Learner Autonomy as the Focal Point of Delivery Mode 


In NIOS delivery mode, learner’s autonomy constitutes the 
focal point. In the entire process the learner is visualised as 
the constructor of knowledge. S/he is provided with self- 
learning materials and other learning resources based on media 
and information communication technology. In the processing 
of information the learner seek help from the teacher, wherever 
s/he feels the need for it. It takes the learner beyond the 
narrow confines of conventional classroom to an open learning 
environment. 


Components of Transactional Modes 


Printed Self-Learning Material 


The learners are provided with learning material developed in 
self-learning modular format with built-in questions and 
assignments and activities inserted at the end of each module, 
These materials are designed to reduce the role of teacher as 
‘interpreter of textual materials’. 


Multi-channel Package 


Multi-channel package based on audio and video programmes, 
learning resources in the form of brochure, interactive 
magazine—Open Learning (6 monthly), Open Schooling 
(quarterly news bulletin), folder on Population and 
Development Education Programme, guide books and learning 
materials on women’s empowerment, Indian cultural heritage, 
value-oriented pictorial frames based on situational anecdotes, 
message-loaded posters, comic books and the like. These are 
supplied to the learners at their own locations for self-study, 
reflection and responding to the learning tasks appropriate to 
specific situations. The audio-video programmes form one of 
the most important components of the multi-channel package 
offered by the NIOS. Learners view them and use them during 
contact classes. The other kinds of learning resources are 
obtainable from the Internet, telecast programmes of 
Doordarshan and Interactive Voice Mail Services (IVMS) 
provided by NIOS on Population and Development Education, 
Open Basic Education and evaluation-related materials. 


Personal Contact Programmes (PCPs) 


Face-to-face contact classes are organised at the Accredited 
Institutions (Als) and Accredited Vocational Institutions (AVIs) 
wherein the learners get an opportunity to seek clarification 
from the tutor about their learning difficulties and other 
academic issues related to different subject areas. These are 
supposed to be individualised diagnostic and remedial in 
nature. They are also provided with counselling services as 
and when such help are sought by the individual learners. 
They are also provided with opportunities to view audio-video 
programme during the PCPs which augment their learning. 


Tutor Marked Assignment (TMA) 


In Open and Distance Learning delivery mode TMA forms 
one of the important aspects of the learning process. The 
learners are given some select assignments related to different 
subject areas that may emerge from teaching-learning materials 
and other sources of learning. For working out these 
assignments the learners are required to refer to different 
sources of information. These are reviewed by the tutors of 
the study centres. They give their comments on the 
assignments at appropriate places. 

The TMA has been devised as a mechanism towards 
reducing the distance between the learner and tutor and open 
up dialogues between the two. It aims at providing greater 
opportunities to the learner to sharpen her/his skills of self- 
learning, get timely feedback about the mistakes committed, 
know about positive aspects of her/his learning pursuits and 
in a way give right direction to continue learning activities as 
per the feedback provided by the tutor. 


EXPLORING POTENTIALITY OF ICT FOR EFFECTIVE 
DELIVERY OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Keeping the basic concerns of equity, equality and quality 
education, NIOS has made innovative endeavours in the use 
of newer developments in information and communication 
technologies. It has blended the conventional face-to-face 
classroom modes with that of audio-video programmes 
(broadcast and non-broadcast mode), two-way tele- 
conferencing, films, creation of a virtual forum at the NIOS 
website www.nos.org and www.nios.ac.in for all services and 
information. It has installed [VMS to enable the learners to 
obtain vital information with respect to admission, examination, 
change/addition of subjects and such items. Information about 
Open Basic Education (OBE) courses have been fed in the 
IVSM for the benefit of learners who are far away from the 
NIOS headquarters. 

A conscious decision has been taken at the NIOS to evolve 
appropriate technology not only to use one methodology but 
a mix of wide range of ICT as per the contextuality of specific 
environmental situations. 


MAJOR INITIATIVES AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
DISTANCE EDUCATION (DE) 


NIOS has collaborated with IGNOU to train teachers, 
coordinators, facilitators and interact directly with the learners 
through tele-conferencing programmes. IGNOU provides its 
studio facilities and the Indian Space Research Organisation 
(ISRO) has made it possible to avail the satellite uplinking 
facilities to use one-way video and two-way audio 
configuration for education and training. NIOS has been able 
to interact with 50,000 students, 800 coordinators, 800 
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facilitators and above 200 teachers on different aspects of 
Open Schooling. Such a network makes it possible for a source 
to reach out to a very large number of receivers who can 
interact with the source. 

Another major event refers to NIOS video programmes that 
are being telecast nation wide on all Fridays from 5:02 am to 
5:25 am on Doordarshan. NIOS programmes are also being 
telecast on the educational channel Gyan Darshan on every 
Tuesday and Thursday from 7:30 pm to 8:00 pm and on every 
Saturday and Sunday from 3:00 pm to 3:30 pm. 

As of now, NIOS has provided 35 audio programmes in 
Hindi and English and 64 video programmes each in Hindi and 
English on different subjects for the secondary and senior 
secondary courses. It has also developed audio programmes 
for Open Basic Education courses. Besides these, video 
programmes have as well been developed on vocational 
courses. 

It has also produced programmes for life enrichment 
courses. These are specially designed to generate a sense of 
belongingness and identification with the cultural heritage of 
India. Audio and video programmes are one of the most 
important components of NIOS multi-channel package. 

These programmes both supplement and complement the 
other channels of learning, namely, printed self-learning 
materials and PCPs. All the study centres are provided with 
these packages for use during the contact classes. Nearly 
75 per cent study centres have got the facilities of TV, VCR, 
and audio cassette recorders. Those centres which do not 
have such facilities are paid some amount to hire these from 
the market. Learners may also borrow these audio programmes 
for a week on nominal payment. These are telecast on Gyan 
Darshan and are available on video CDs. These programmes 
are in a way augmenting learning opportunities for pursuing 
the self-learning mode. 

Another significant area where NIOS has successfully 
experimented with Information and Communication 
Technology (ICT) is launching of on-demand examination 
wherein a software has been meticulously generated for the 
Open Basic Education programme. This innovation is now 
being extended to the secondary level. In the On-Demand 
Examination System (ODES), NIOS learner can walk into any 
one of the authorised testing centres on any day of her/his 
choice and appear in one or more subjects that s/he wishes to. 
The learner is provided with a computer-generated question 
paper and the results are available in a few days. The ODES 
has been functional at the testing centres at Shrambharti, P.O. 
Khadigram, Jamui, Bihar; Jagdamba Bal Vidya Mandir, 
Sultanpur, Amouli, Fatehpur, UP; Lucky Education Society, 
Meham, Rohtak, Haryana; and Gandhi Vidya Mandir, Sardar 
Shahr, Churu, Rajasthan, The learner can take these exams 
any number of times till s/he feels satisfied. Four thousand 
have already taken these exams at the elementary (class VIII 
level. j 
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One of the important dimensions of NIOS delivery system 
relates to the services rendered under Student Support System. 
The approach adopted reflects learner-friendly strategy of 
NIOS. This includes: 


and counselling on selecting courses; ensuring timely 
availability of self-study materials; and PCPs. 


NIOS as a National Board of Secondary and Senior Secondary 
Examinations, similar to the Central Board of Secondary 
Education (CBSE) and the Council for the Indian School 
Certificate Examination (CISCE), conducts examinations twice 
a year for secondary, senior secondary and vocational courses. 
Candidates are allowed to appear in one, two or more subjects 
and credits are accumulated till the certification criteria are 
fulfilled, A candidate can avail as many as nine chances to 
appear in public examinations. 

At the elementary level, the examination system includes: 
examinations at convenience (moving towards on-demand 


and certification; and non-cognitive personality aspects 
reflected in the certificate, 

Some of the significant projects of NIOS that have made 
special impact at the grassroots level are: Bharatiya Culture 
and Heritage; Education in Human Values/Art of Living; 
Peoples of India; Education for Child Labour in association 
with Ministry of Labour; Population and Development 
Education. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Chairman of NIOS is the chief functionary. He is assisted by a 
secretary in all matters—technical, administrative, and 
financial, There are four directors looking after various 
departments who assist the chairman in matters relating to 
their respective departments. The members of the General 
Body and the Executive Board provide academic guidance 
and advice to the society in the formulation of policies and 
decision making. The Executive Board does forward planning 
for preparation of policies and programmes of action, takes 
appropriate decisions to ensure effective implementation of 
the programmes and exercises review functions. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NIOS PROGRAMMES 


NIOS implements its programmes through a network of 10 
regional centres and more than 2,000 study centres located all 


over India and abroad (Nepal, Middle East, Canada and USA). 

For effective implementation of the programmes and 
activities of the NIOS throughout the country, 10 regional 
centres have been established at Kolkata, Chandigarh, Delhi, 
Guwahati, Hyderabad, Kochi, Pune, Allahabad, Patna and 
Jaipur. Besides there are study centres which are also known 
as Accredited Institutions (Als) for providing individualised 
Support to its learners to facilitate the learning processes, 

NIOS offers vocational courses through vocational training 
centres called Accredited Vocational Institutions (AVIs) which 
provide theoretical and practical training to students. 
Presently, NIOS is linked to institutes of workers education, 
rural agriculture centres, community polytechnics, vocational 
schools and NGOs which serve as training centres for NIOS. 

‘The Als which are associated with NIOS as its study centres 
are senior secondary/secondary, recognised/affiliated schools. 
In exceptional cases, registered socicties engaged in 
philanthropic work of high degree and well-recognised societies 
are also given accreditation. Foundation, secondary and senior 

courses are offered through theses centres. 

In addition to Als and AVIs, NIOS has accredited 
institutions to cater to the needs of special learners. This 
category of study centres called Specially Accredited 
Institutions for Education of the Disadvantaged (SAIEDs) 
cater to a different and very important target group of children 
and adults with physical and sensory impairments as well as 
the socially and geographically disadvantaged. 

As of now NIOS has accredited over 175 agencies for its 
Open Basic Elementary Education Programme and about 50 
Open Basic Elementary Education (Adult) Programme, These 


- agencies include voluntary organisations, NGOs and 


government agencies such as Zilla Saksharata Samitis. There 
are several centres in cach agency, 


NIOS PARTNERSHIP WITH NON-GOVERNMENT 
ORGANISATIONS (NGOs) 


In recent years one visible trend in India and in other Asian 
countries is towards strengthening Government-NGO 
collaborating endeavours. Volunteerism in India has been 
playing an active role in literacy and Open Schooling 
programmes. The Open Schooling System at the national level 
and at the level of State Open Schools in collaboration with 
the NGOs are expected to play substantial role in 
Strengthening the Open Schooling movement all over the 
world. NIOS in collaboration with NGOs has made special 
initiatives for strengthening the Open Schooling movement 
towards meeting the challenges of taking education to the 
hard-to-reach group of learners, the marginalised and 
disadvantaged groups of population. It has been providing 
recognition to a large number of voluntary organisations of 
this country as its accredited agencies. NIOS has extended 
its support to these NGOs by providing them prototype 
material for adaptation. It has also helped them in preparation 


of locally contextual materials, development of question papers 
on the basis of bluc-print and alternative sets of sample test 
papers and issuing certificates to qualified learners under joint 
certification by the institutional head and NIOS as agreed 
under the MOU signed by NIOS and NGOs. 

NGOs, as the grassroots-level workers, have been helping 
NIOS immensely in all its innovative interventions. The 
support from these accredited agencies has helped in evolving 
alternative strategies for effective implementation of academic 
and vocational programmes. One of the key issues before 
NIOS and NGOs is linking Open Schooling and Distance 
Education programmes to the grassroots-level problems. One 
of the pertinent questions before NIOS is: What would be the 
action plan for empowering NGOs to act as ‘Education Watch’ 
in the context of Open Schooling? 

NIOS visualises two distinct roles for NGOs, One is with 
regard to enrichment of PCPs and the other is for generating 
the spirit of volunteerism which is a must in this endeavour. 
The multipronged and convergent efforts of all the 
programmes—formal, Open Schooling and NGO-run 
programmes—will have to share joint responsibilities to take 
education to the doorsteps of millions of population who are 
yet to be served by educational programmes. 

NIOS shares these concems with COL, Canada. It is in this 
context that NIOS and COL organised an International 
Workshop on Volunteerism, NGOs and Open Schooling on 23 
and 24 November 2001 at New Delhi, India. Some of the major 
recommendations of the workshop have deeper significance 
for planning joint intervention by NIOS and NGOs in India in 
particular and in Asian and South African countries at large. 
These relate to the following areas: 


© Promotion of Volunteerism through Open Learning and 
Distance Education with the help of a course on 
Volunteerism, specially designed training programmes 
and a number of proactive programmes. 

© Share and exchange of experiences pertaining to 
volunteerism at national/international level with special 
reference to South Asian countries by setting up a 
National Consortium of Volunteers, creating a directory 
and establishing an Intemational Resource Centre in 
Open Schooling and also by organising various 
international, national and regional workshops in the 
various parts of the world. 


The NIOS is working on a Plan of Action for implementation 
of these recommendations. 


SETTING UP OF THE NATIONAL CONSORTIUM 
FOR OPEN SCHOOLING (NCOS) IN INDIA 


The NIOS has a pivotal role to play in the promotion and 
development of open schooling in the country, In a large 
country like India, it is not possible for one national level 
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organisation to cater to the regional requirements. NIOS has 
therefore, evolved alternate models of State Open Schools 
and State Centres for Open Schooling. NIOS has also been 
providing professional and technical support to states in order 
to set up and develop State Open Schools, particularly with 
regional medium. 

‘The National Consortium for Open Schooling (NCOS) was 
launched on 3 September 1997 to operationalise the role of 
NIOS as an apex agency to develop open schooling activities 
in the country, 

‘The main role visualised of NCOS is to solicit cooperation 
from State Governments, Government aided and non- 
government organisations in the development and expansion 
of Open Learning System (OLS) at the school level to achieve 
the objectives of democratization and universalisation of 
education and providing education for all. 


Objectives and Activities of NCOS 


In consideration of the mandate vested upon the NIOS, the 
NCOS will strive to achieve the broad goal of promoting better 
cooperation among agencies/institutions involved in Open 
Schooling. The important objectives formulated keeping in 
view the broad goal envisaged for the NCOS are to: (i) take 
necessary steps for the extension, coordination and assurance 
of quality and standards of Open Schooling; (ii) share 
resources and infrastructure for mutual benefit and growth 
leading to better cost-effectivencss; (iii) promote joint ventures 
related to various academic, administrative and evaluation 
activities in Open Schooling; (iv) work as a liasioning agency 
to cooperate, coordinate, collaborate and liaise with various 
national and international agencies in matters related to Open 
Schooling; and (v) promote research and development 
activities among Open Schooling agencies and institutions. 

‘The activities of the NCOS will broadly include: (i) providing 
technical and professional assistance and consultancy to state 
governments for the establishment of State Open Schools 
and State Centres for Open Schooling and conversion of 
Correspondence Schools (Patrachar Vidyalayas) to Open 
Schools (Mukta Vidyalayas); (ii) formulating norms and 
guidelines for maintenance of standards and quality of various 
programmes/activities to be offered through Distance Mode 
and Open Learning System, including possibility of credit 
transfers, (iii) sharing of resources, expertise, curriculum, 
instructional materials and teaching-learning strategies of 
mutual interest and benefit; (iv) creating forums such as 


concerning Open Schooling through formal and informal 
consultation; (vii) supporting joint ventures in curriculum 
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development, course material preparation, delivery of courses, 
training and research; (viii) facilitating and supporting research 
and development activities for evolving innovative alternatives 
in various systems of open schooling and to develop better 
understanding and generate knowledge; and (ix) providing 
technical support to Open Schools and such other institutions 
for developing educational, communication and information 
technologies in improving the teaching learning process, 
training and management. 

In pursuance of the above-mentioned roles of NCOS, a 
number of national and international conferences were held 
by NIOS in collaboration with COL, Canada. Some of the 
recommendations emerging from these conferences which 
have significant bearing for planning NIOS programmes 
include: (i) the State Education Departments may consider 
promoting the Open Schooling System as a viable and effective 
alternative and complementary education system for social 
reconstruction, especially for reaching the unreached through 
courses and programmes of general, life enrichment and 
vocational education from primary to pre-degree level; (ii) a 
framework for networking among NIOS, State Open Schools 
(SOSs), MHRD, State Education Departments and other 
concerned organisations may be prepared and 
operationalised; (iii) the NIOS and SOSs may take up joint 
socio-educational surveys to identify educational needs of 
clients; (iv) Open Schooling may be viewed as a life-long 
learning instrumentality. Life enrichment and stand-alone 
courses should find significant place in its scheme of things; 
(v) the NIOS may set up Educational Resource Centre at its 
regional centres. The SOS may also set up state- and district- 
level Resource Centres in Open Basic Education Schooling; 
(vi) the NIOS’s open learning programmes/enrichment 
programmes may be extended to reach the Non-Resident 
Indians and other interested persons. Special emphasis should 
be provided to Indian cultural heritage and values; and (vii) 
the NIOS and SOS visualise a long-term plan and medium- 
term plans for giving boost to the Open Schooling System. 

In pursuance of the major recommendations of this 
conference, NIOS, India is currently reviewing its action plan 
and giving a fresh look to its existing programmes and activities. 


SETTING UP OF THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 
FOR TRAINING IN OPEN SCHOOLING (ICTOS) 


The MHRD and the NIOS in collaboration with the 
Commonwealth of Learning (COL) and UNESCO have 
established an International Centre for Training in Open 
Schooling (ICTOS) at NIOS to address to the training needs 
of the functionaries from different countries involved in Open 
Schooling and Open Basic Education. The objectives 
envisaged in the international certificate and diploma are: 
(i) capacity building and increasing staff competency in the 
areas of Open Schooling and Open Basic Education for the 
functionaries engaged in planning, management, curriculum 


and instructional design, material development, learner support 
services, and assessment and evaluation and (ii) develop a 
potential reserve of scholars and practitioners for Open 
Schooling and Open Basic Education who may wish to work 
for non-formal education and such endeavours of NGOs. 

ICTOS proposes to launch certificate and diploma courses 
in Open Schooling for personnel in this field from India, the 
Commonwealth, UNESCO-associated countries and from Sub- 
Saharan regions of Africa. It is expected that the successful 
implementation of this programme will go a long way in capacity 
building among personnel from the participating countries. 

The back-up modules specially designed for these courses 
are being refined and finalised by involving a large number of 
experts and field practitioners. COL and UNESCO have 
extended immense support in the formulation of the programme 
as well as by way of providing financial support for this 
endeavour. 


INTERNATIONAL LINKAGES AND INITIATIVES 


The NIOS, being one of the leading institutions in 
disseminating education through the distance mode at the 
school level, has made efforts to develop an international 
interface with the firm belief that interaction with colleagues 
all over the world will help bring about positive changes in the 
Open Schooling System. Since the beginning of 1993, 
international agencies have supported some of the initiatives 
of the NIOS by organising workshops on vital areas of Open 
Schooling and Distance Education, bringing together an 
extensive cross-section of educators to take part in, and 
contribute to the proceedings. 


OPEN SCHOOLING ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMONWEALTH (OSAC) 


While operationalising the Open Schooling programme, the 
concerned countries have been feeling the need of inter- 
country cooperation and collaboration. The Commonwealth 
of Learning (COL) took initiative to provide a forum for 
exchange of ideas and information among member countries 
in the area of Open Schooling. Some other international 
organisations like UNESCO, UNICEF and UNDP are also 
making their own contribution for promotion of Open 
Schooling. Under the aegis of COL, the Open Schooling 
Association of Commonwealth (OSAC) has been established. 
The OSAC is to function as a liaison agency for information 
dissemination, coordination and mutual consultation. It would 
organise HRD programmes for Open Schooling functionaries 
and will promote research and development activities. Among 
other things it will ensure quality of standards that are applied 
to Open Schooling. 

The NIOS, New Delhi, India, acts as the Secretariat of 
OSAC. Steps are being taken to persuade Open Schooling 
institutes in the Commonwealth countries to join OSAC. 


The formation of OSAC is a manifestation of the resolve to 
widen the access to new innovations in educational sector 
through open learning and distance education mode. Keeping 
in view the felt need, the NIOS started the OSAC Journal of 
Open Schooling and its first issue was released in November 
2001. 

The OSAC Journal of Open Schooling has started 
performing a significant role of providing a forum across the 
Commonwealth countries for scholarly discussion on issues 
in open schooling/open learning and disseminating research, 
theory and practices including inter-disciplinary studies. 
Besides bringing out the OSAC journal, the NIOS, in 
collaboration with COL, organises international meetings and 
seminars that provide opportunities for exchange of ideas and 
information and discussion on various challenges in Open 
Schooling to which appropriate responses need to be 
visualised and operationalised. The NIOS is endeavouring 
for promotion of cross-country researches, exchange of 
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educational materials for enrichment of programmes through 
participation and involvement of experts from the concerned 
fields available in different countries for realising the cherished 
goal of human resource development. 


RESEARCHES IN NIOS 


Over a decade of working at the grassroots level, in areas of 
material development, training for capacity building and 
generating resource support through wide networking, 
NIOS has now shifted its focus from developmental 
programmes to research-based activities with emphasis on (i) 
accessibility; (ii) review of flexibility and openness in open 
schooling system; (iii) learner-friendly support services; (iv) 
evaluation of self-instructional materials, support media and 
PCPs; (v) study of dropouts and pass-outs of NIOS; and (vi) 
requirements of need-based and job-oriented courses as the 
thrust areas. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC COOPERATION AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT (NIPCCD) 


S.K. Mattoo 


The National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development was established on 28 February 1966, as Central 
Institute of Research and Training in Public Cooperation, a 
society registered under Societies Registration Act, 1860. The 
mandate of the Institute was promotion of voluntary effort in 
the process of national development, Its predecessor was a 
division for public cooperation, which functioned under the 
Planning Commission since 1956, The Institute was transferred 
to the administrative contro! of the Department of Social 
Welfare in 1968, 

In 1975, Government of India launched a pilot project in 33 
blocks of the country for providing Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS), At this juncture, the Institute 
acquired its present mandate and was renamed as National 
Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development on 4 
July 1975. The institute provided technical support for ICDS 
and took responsibility for training of staff associated with 
the scheme, Since then, child development has been the central 
concern of the institute. 

The child cannot be viewed in isolation of the family, 
particularly the mother, The Institute therefore encompasses 
within its spectrum of activities and areas of interest, the role 
of the family and the mother in the context of child 
development. In 1987, the Institute added a Women’s 
Development Division, which deals with issues such as 
women’s rights and gender concerns. 

The institute is housed in its own building at Hauz Khas, 
New Delhi since 1979. Ithas a hostel that can accommodate 72 
persons on a twin-sharing basis. It has three regional centres 
at Guwahati, Bangalore and Lucknow. The regional centres, 
too, have hostel facilities. 

The Institute has a multidisciplinary faculty comprising 
well-qualified professionals from the disciplines of child 
development, psychology, education, anthropology, social 
work, sociology, statistics, public health and nutrition. This 
makes for a unique child-centred approach towards child 
development in the Institute. 

The current interests of the Institute are: prenatal and 
newborn care, early stimulation, early childhood development 
including education, detection and correction of 
developmental delays, nutrition in early childhood, care 
behaviours, learning disabilities and achievement assessment 
methodology, child-centred curriculum, child survival, 


socialisation of the child, adolescent behaviour and health, 
child labour, children in difficult circumstances, adoption, 
juvenile justice, child abuse, prostitution and pornography, 
gifted children, child and the media, women in development, 
women's empowerment, self-help groups, micro-credit and 
micro-enterprise of women, girl child, gender perspectives and 
sensitisation, prostitution, sexual harassment and violence 
against women. 

The principal activities of the Institute are research, 
documentation, training, and consultancy, The Institute runs 
a child guidance clinic and a childcare centre at its 
headquarters as demonstration services. It has a Resource 
Centre on Children, which houses an electronic database of 
documents pertaining to child development and welfare. The 
database is linked to DELNET, 

The Institute organises training for government officials 
and non-government officials ranging from five days to two 
months, Government departments and organisations sponsor 
some training, For instance, Department of Women and Child 
Development, Government of India, sponsors training for ICDS 
functionaries under the training component of the World Bank 
project ‘Women and Child Development Project’ and training 
of functionaries of the World Bank and International Fund for 
Agricultural Development supported ‘Rural Women 
Development and Empowerment Project’. Department of 
Education, Government of India, sponsored training of trainers 
of State Resource Centres, Bureau of Police Research and 
Development, Ministry of Home Affairs, sponsored training 
for police officers in gender sensitisation and UNICEF 
sponsored a training of trainers for using the Girl Child Meena 
as a communications strategy. The Institute has worked in 
collaboration with other UN agencies like UNIFEM, UNFPA, 
WFP, UNESCO, ILO and UNAIDS, 

Basic research has taken a backseat in the activities of 
the Institute because of the training load, Of the current 
studies in progress, an evaluation study of the Poriawadi 
Scheme in Madhya Pradesh, awarded by the World Bank, 
is the most significant. The Institute has also recently 
completed an evaluation study of the Adolescent Girls 
Scheme sponsored by the Department of Women and Child 
Development. 

The Institute continues its efforts to expand its links with 
national and international institutions. Recently, ithas worked 
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with the National AIDS Control Organization, National Institute 
of Nutrition, All India Institute of Public Health and Hygiene, 
National Institute of Health and Family Welfare, Indira Gandhi 
National Open University, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, Centre for Media Studies, National 
Institute of Mental Health and Neurosciences, etc. The institute 


collaborates with Partners in Progress, a South-South inter- 
country NGO, and CARE, the well-known international NGO; 
is an associate institution of Asia-Pacific Educational 
Innovations and Development; and is working on proposals 
for collaborative work with World Health Organization and 
the International Centre for Child Development. 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION, EDUCATION FOR 


B.S. Parekh 


Independent India is in the active process of rediscovering 
goals and values for which it has to exist in the ever-competing 
‘comity of nations’. This may be called nation building, which 
by very nature is unending. The current phase of this long- 
drawn process is popularly known as national or emotional 
integration, or simply put ‘social cohesion’. There cannot be 
two opinions on the all-pervading constructive role education 
has to play in this regard. 


THENEED, CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


India with her long past characterised by intermingling of 
numerous ethnic streams, vast areal expanse and its huge and 
fast-growing population, has added several dimensions to 
this problem. The gravity of the situation demands urgent 
and confident measures to handle the problem by converting 
these very challenges into opportunities. This is how the 
Education Commission (1964-1966) has analysed the problem 
in all its dimensions and suggested the needed approach and 
action to surmount the same. 

India is not just a big country but is known for its ancient 
civilisation. Notable has been its contribution in diverse areas 
such as mathematics and philosophy, yoga and medicine, 
architecture and metallurgy, literature and commerce, textiles 
and ship building, to mention a few. The country has been in 
the vanguard of human civilisation with the message of 
universal brotherhood (Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam). True to 
this spirit it has been receptive to and assimilative of new 
ideas, enriching itself to keep pace with the ever-changing 
times. In view of our cultural ethos it may suffice to refer here 
to a quotation of Jawaharlal Nehru as reproduced by the Kothari 
Education Commission: ‘Can we combine the progress of 
science and technology with the progress of mind and spirit 
also?’ The commission then proceeds to submit, ‘We believe 
that India should strive to bring science and values of the 
spirit together in harmony and thereby pave the emergence of 
a society which would cater to the development of the whole 
man and not only a particular fragment of his personality.’ We 
cannot afford to leave this task before the humanity 
incomplete. 

With a long tradition of secular governance, India has been 
a proud home of all the major religions of the world. For 
centuries people following different faiths have been living 
side by side amicably. In keeping with such national ethos, 


the Indian constitution guarantees freedom of worship among 
other human rights to all its citizens alike. It implies that there 
has been an unwritten code of conduct, evolved over 
centuries, among all its citizens to respect all religions, their 
teachings, places and ways of worship alike and give the same 
freedom to every other person which they themselves like to 
enjoy. The Education Commission put on record: 


We suggest that a syllabus giving all well chosen 
information about each of the major religions should be 
included as a part of the course in citizenship or as a part of 
general education to be introduced in schools and colleges 
up to first degree. It should highlight the fundamental 
similarities in the great religions of the world and the 
emphasis they place on cultivation of certain broadly 
comparable moral and spiritual values (p. 36). 


To make our secular polity a success the Commission adds: 
‘A vitalised study of science with its emphasis on open- 
mindedness, tolerance and objectivity would invariably lead 
to the development of a more secular outlook.’ 

Besides being a multi-religious entity, India is also a multi- 
lingual society. Over centuries bi-linguism or multi-linguism 
have been a way of life for its people. This has further led to 
nurture catholicity and a spirit of give and take leading to a 
remarkable cultural diversity very rarely found even in 
countries far bigger in size than India. The ‘three Language 
formula,’ emerged as a national consensus, needs to be 
followed in letter and spirit. Multi-linguism is no more 
conceived a negative force, but it has proved over centuries 
to be our strength and asset in the context of the fast-shrinking 
world. It has provided us with a mindset so necessary to 
survive in this highly competitive and increasingly 
cosmopolitan world. In fact, it has been a subject of envy 
even for technologically advanced countries. 

Like religion, love for one’s mother tongue is natural and 
fully acceptable to Indian nationalism, and sensitivities on 
this issue need to be accepted and handled with a conciliatory 
spirit of give and take. Use of Hindi as an official-cum-national 
language and English as an associate language of the Indian 
Union have together worked well for the past over half a 
century and is a sign of our growing pragmatism and national 
maturity. The redrawing of the political map of India more or 
less on linguistic and cultural bases has also eased strong 
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feelings, fears and apprehensions in this regard. The 
constitution has also recognised languages from time to time, 
indicating that the country has an open mind on this issue 
and is sympathetic to the aspirations of linguistic minorities. 

Highly contrasting relief and climatic conditions have 
further added to our obvious religious, cultural, linguistic and 
regional diversities. Against these multiple identities, Indian 
polity aims at striking a judicious balance between 
centripetal and centrifugal forces at work. In this context it is 
important to note that on the one hand our constitution has 
accepted some distinctive federal features and on the other 
provided for a strong centre with a single citizenship, unified 
judiciary, all-India civil or administrative services and 
above all a single undivided economic market, giving full 
freedom to all its citizens to live and earn a living in any part of 
the country. 

On the social front, India has had a very rigid and highly 
hierarchical caste structure where vertical social mobility was 
almost conspicuous by its absence. At the lowest rung of 
the ladder were the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
The former were treated as untouchables for centuries. The 
constitution has declared the practice of untouchability as 
illegal. Furthermore, it has provided for positive intervention 
such as reservation of jobs in government and semi- 
government bodies for both the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (SCs and STs) in proportion to their 
population. Also their children have been provided with 
freeships, scholarships/stipends and free textbooks and 
school uniforms. Mid-day meal in many states has helped to 
augment student enrollment and daily attendance. Likewise 
they have reserved seats in proportion to their numbers in 
legislative bodies at every level. Increasingly they are now 
coming into the mainstream of social and political life. 
Impressed by the results, all political parties have been 
collectively extending the time limit of this gesture on the part 
of the society at large. This is the minimum price the society 
has to pay for the injustice done to them over centuries. 

Inspired by these special inputs for the social welfare and 
advancement of these sections, the other backward classes 
have been rightly asking for similar provision to them as well. 
Nearly half the population falls in this category. The states 
and the centre have been invariably sympathetic to their 
demands and most of them are now considered eligible for 
similar reservation for some time to come. There is no doubt 
that extra efforts and inputs are necessary to improve the 
plight of these people for want of adequate education and 
upward social mobility. The final answer, however, lies in total 
eradication of illiteracy, spread of qualitatively better and more 
functional education that would provide the much needed 
fillip to accelerate economic growth followed by social vertical 
mobility. 

Equally significant is India’s rural-urban divide. Despite 
steady urbanisation three out of every four persons still dwell 
in rural India. Although 66 per cent of its population lives 


exclusively by agriculture, its contribution to the gross 
domestic product has now come down to hardly 33 per cent. 
This is despite the fact that Indian agriculture has registered a 
four-fold increase in food production besides impressive 
growth in agricultural produce sustaining agro-based 
industries. This shows the widening disparity between the 
pricing of industrial goods on one hand and agricultural 
produce on the other. This also explains the greater incidence 
of unemployment and underemployment on the one hand and 
poverty on the other in rural India. It need not be overlooked 
that rapid industrialisation of the country like ours depends 
on a strong, prosperous and commercial agriculture and not 
on subsistence farming as has been the case far too long. The 
employment potential of irrigated agriculture needs to be fully 
tapped. Investments in agricultural infrastructure need to be 
stepped up and that the farmers are provided with incentives 
in proportion to the costly inputs essential for raising 
productivity per unit of agricultural land and labour. This alone 
would slow down the migration of unskilled rural labour 
towards big cities to save them from the collapse of their limited 
and overstrained social and civil services and consequent 
ever-growing social tensions. Even in the agricultural sector, 
disparities between irrigated and dry farming merit immediate 
attention in the interest of building a cohesive society, The 
success of cooperative milk societies is a good pointer in this 
regard. And so are the women’s savings groups. 

Agro-based large-scale manufacturing industries in India 
have spearhead widespread industrialisation of our country. 
They have provided fillip for spectacular growth in industrial 
cash crops grown indigenously. Agro-based industries create 
jobs several times more than the mineral-based heavy 
industries within the given capital. The virtue of both agro- 
based and mineral-based industries lies in their capacity to 
create wealth in the country through value addition. Moreover, 
products of agro-based and light engineering industries 
constitute substantial proportion of our growing exports. The 
creation of new jobs and growing exports are a precondition 
for raising the standards of living of our masses for their 
upward social mobility. 

In the context of the globalisation of our national economy, 
the governments have to play a coordinating and a catalytic 
role by adopting wise and appropriate policies and their 
constant monitoring at grassroots level to attract capital both 
from within and the country. Equally pertinent in this regard 
are the adoption of new technologies and aggressive 
entrepreneurial skills to succeed in highly competitive forces 
at work the world over, Even more important is the need to 
provide infrastructural facilities such as rapid means of 
transport, instant communication, aggressive banking and 
financial services, insurance, updating of outdated labour laws; 
investment-friendly taxation, accounting and auditing 
procedures and practices. The governments also have the 
responsibility to ensure that there are no regional imbalances 
in the rapid industrialisation of our country as a whole. 


There should be a judicious balance between labour- 
saving modern technologies on one hand and the need to 
create maximum opportunities for our unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour, especially in rural areas during the transitional 
period. The humane interface between development and 
technology need not be lost sight of to ensure that there are 
minimal hardships for our people for whose good the entire 
endeavour is on. 

In a multi-religious country such as ours a small section 
tries to exploit people’s faith to isolate them, at least 
occasionally, from the mainstream socio-economic-political life. 
What they deliberately try to ignore is the positive integrating 
role every religion in India plays by bringing together people 
belonging to different languages, regions, states, castes and 
socio-economic classes on a single platform. Thus they 
discharge a very powerful cementing role. This is equally true 
of our languages, political parties, socio-economic classes 
and even castes as they cut across all other boundaries in 
each case. 

Indian democracy has acquitted itself creditably despite 
widespread illiteracy, abject poverty and rigid caste structure. 
Since the adoption of our democratic constitution our political 
institutions have earned considerable confidence of our 
masses. Education has to ensure that the people’s faith in 
these institutions enables them to act as watchdogs of various 
human freedoms and fundamental rights guaranteed to all our 
citizens by our constitution. 

There is no conflict between Indian nationalism and 
internationalism or universal brotherhood. In fact they are 
complementary to each other. Both nationalism and 
internationalism are cultivated in an incremental fashion and 
begin right from pre-school or Anganwadi stage when the 
child leaves a cozy home and steps into an inviting Anganwadi 
or day-care centre. There it starts unknowingly basic lessons 
in broadening or extending its modest self. As a socialising 
institution the school is one extended family for the child, 
where there are many more brothers or sisters or peers to live 
with play, sing, dance and even eat and rest. There the teachers 
replace child’s parents, Both the peers and teachers come 
from varied family occupations and castes which is fully 
acceptable to the child. The child soon learns that not all 
children speak the same language at home. Likewise, there are 
ways more than one of worshipping God. The child graduates 
from class to class and continues to learn and extend or 
broaden itself to identify with the village or town to which it 
belongs. The man-made or artificial spatial boundaries begin 
to crumble and the child begins to enjoy belonging to bigger 
and wider entities like neighbourhood, district, state, country 
or nation and the big world which now very easily enters 
every home, class and school not only through a spoken or 
written word but through more effective and convincing 
medium of sounds, pictures or both, i.e., through newspapers, 
books, radio, television, cinema not excluding competitive 
games played at international levels. Cinestars and players of 
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international standing become his or her heroes. The child 
also overcomes frontiers of space and time and identifies with 
religious or mythological heroes cutting across barriers of 
space, language and even religion, etc. All that the teacher 
needs to do is to reorganise these images and experiences in 
child’s mind in some sort of disciplined or orderly manner. 
Thus very strong foundations can be laid by school in making 
an inquisitive child of today a well-informed and active citizen 
of tomorrow who can actively participate and positively 
intervene to make his own village Panchayat, or a municipality 
or a corporation to which he or she belongs, runs its affairs 
efficiently for doing the good to the maximum numbers. 
Simultaneously such a citizen (of tomorrow) can become an 
active voter or even a people’s representative to run state or 
national affairs at an opportune time. In today’s shrunken 
world he need not stop at the national level only but can voice 
his views, opinions and give suggestions for peace and 
prosperity to the world as a whole, as he or she is going to be 
its rightful citizen in every sense of the word. The teacher has 
only to help the child to subordinate his/her narrower loyalties 
to the higher one when he or she sees a little conflict between 
the two. 

At the primary school stage one more idea that needs to be 
carefully driven into the child’s mind is the growing economic 
interdependence in everyday life throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. Let us analyse the everyday breakfast 
table, what it contains and where from its basic ingredients 
are gathered together. A cup of tea so common all over the 
country requires tea leaves. They come either from the north- 
eastern or south-western corners of our country. The sugar 
that sweetens our cup of tea comes either from Uttar Pradesh 
in the north or Maharashtra in the west or Tamil Nadu in the 
south. The milk that whitens your cup of tea or coffee comes 
possibly from Gujarat. The milk cooperatives of Kheda district 
pasteurize their milk and transport it to places as far away as 
Delhi and Kolkata though refrigerated milk tankers attached 
to daily express trains. And those who start their day with a 
cup of coffee await coffee beans from Karnataka or 
neighbouring Kerala or Tamil Nadu. Some of you require black 
pepper powder to make your toast tastier. They have to depend 
on Kerala—the leading state in spices. The flour for your 
bread may have come from the north-western parts of the 
country. Even the fruits you consume daily reach you after 
crossing many states. Apples come from J and K or Himachal 
Pradesh, oranges and bananas are generally from Maharashtra, 
grapes from Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. These 
examples can be multiplied endlessly. 


CORE COMPONENTS AND FUNDAMENTAL DUTIES 


While considering the Education Commission report: 
Education and Development, the Government of India 
Resolution of 1968 aiming at ‘more determined effort at 
educational reconstruction’ noted that proper education ‘is 
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essential for economic and cultural development of the country 
for national integration’. Going a step further the National 
Policy on Education, 1986, which stands unchanged to this 
date, has identified 10 core components of national currlicula 
for the guidance of all states and Union Territories in India. 
These are as follows: 


Gi) History of India’s freedom movement 
(ii) Constitutional obligations 
(iii) Content essential to nurture national identity 
(iv) India’s common cultural heritage 
(v) Egalitarianism, democracy and secularism 
(vi) Equality of sexes 
(vii) Protection of the environment 
(viii) Removal of social barriers 
(ix) Observance of small family norm 
(x) Inculcation of scientific temper. 


Most of these points are dimensions of national integration. 
Elaborating on Constitutional obligation (Core Component 
No. 2), the Fundamental Duties as laid down in Article 51 A of 
Part IV A of the Indian constitution have now been made a 
part and parcel of Ten Common Core Components. They are: 


(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and 
institutions, the National Flag and National Anthem; 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired 
our national struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and 
integrity of India; 

(d) todefend the country and render national service when 
called upon to do so; 

(e) to promote harmony and the spirit of common 
brotherhood amongst all the people of India 
transcending religious, linguistic and sectional 
diversities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women; 

(f) to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite 
culture; 

(g) to protect and improve the natural environment, 
including forests, lakes, rivers and wildlife and to have 
compassion for living creatures; 

(h) to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the 
spirit of inquiry and reform; 

(i) to safeguard public property and to adjure violence; 
and 

(j) to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual 
and collective activity, so that the nation constantly 
rises to higher levels of endeavour and achievement. 


EDUCATION FOR A COHESIVE SOCIETY 


We have discussed so far about the multifarious challenges 
largely pointed out by the Education Commission (1964-66) 


and the line of attack suggested by it. We have also taken 
note of the latest ground covered by the new National 
Education Policy of 1986, namely the identification of Ten 
Core Components of National Curricula and the Fundamental 
Duties flowing out of our constitutional obligations. Likewise, 
the National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
published by NCERT in November 2000 refers to this issue 
under the heading ‘Education for a Cohesive Society’ (1.4.1. 
page 9). 

It points out: What we need today is ‘nothing short of 
excellence in every aspect of school education’. For it, it is the 
first imperative. It emphasises that the curriculum must stand 
on three pillars of (i) relevance, (ii) equity and (iii) excellence. 
While defining education for cohesive society the Curriculum 
Framework explains equality of opportunity in these words: 
‘that every individual receives suitable education at a pace 
and through methods suited to her/his being. Children of the 
disadvantaged and socially discriminated groups and also 
those suffering from specific challenges must be paid special 
attention.’ It concludes that the ‘provision for equal 
opportunity to all not only in access but also in the conditions 
for success is a precondition for the promotion of equality.’ 


VALUE EDUCATION 


So far the entire discussion of education for national integration 
is suggestive of ‘an ennobling experiment in spiritual 
coexistence’. It is ‘imperative for Indian school curriculum to 
include inculcation of the basic values and an awareness of 
all the major values of religions of the country.’ It does not call 
for making it a separate subject of study or examination at any 
stage. It would be integrated in most of the scholastic areas of 
study and co-scholastic activities in the classroom, at the 
school assembly, playground, cultural centres and the like. ‘A 
comprehensive programme of value inculcation must start at 
the earliest stage of school education as a regular part of 
school’s daily routine.’ It should result in turning out students 
who are able to know good, love ‘good’ and do ‘good’ growing 
into mutually tolerant citizens. 


EVALUATION—COGNITIVE AND NON-COGNITIVE 


Evaluation is an integral part of the teaching-learning process. 
‘The greater the integration the better the outcomes of learning. 
Hence, evaluation has to be so designed that it can be used as 
a powerful means of influencing the quality of (both) what the 
teachers teach and what students learn.’ National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education, 2000, further continues: 
‘evaluation has also to provide constant feedback regarding 
the effectiveness of course—contents, classroom processes, 
and the growth of individual learners besides the 
appropriateness of the evaluation procedures.’ Using the 
words of the Framework it may suffice to say, ‘evaluation is a 
systematic process of collecting, analysing and interpreting 


evidences of students’ progress and achievement both in 
cognitive and non-cognitive areas of learning.’ 

Unfortunately, the current evaluation system ‘focuses only 
on cognitive learning outcomes and completely ignores the 
non-cognitive aspects—(affective and psychomotor domains) 
which are vital components of human personality. Even in 
cognitive areas it lays too much of emphasis on memorisation 
and little on abilities and skills that require higher mental 
operations like problem-solving, creative thinking, 
summarising, inferring, arguing, etc.’ Continuing further, the 
framework points out that the teachers adjust their teaching 
strictly as per the maxim ‘whatever is tested to be taught and 
whatever is not tested is not to be taught!’. This is how great 
injustice is being done to the non-cognitive aspects—the real 
soul of ‘education for national integration’. To sum up, it can 
be said that evaluation, both formative and summative as well 
as self-referenced, criterion-referenced and norm-referenced, 
needs to be entirely school-based so that the students’ total 
evaluation can really be continuous and comprehensive in 
every sense of the term. 


ROLE OF SCHOLASTIC AND CO-SCHOLASTIC 
ACTIVITIES 


The activities could be both individual and group. A few of 
them are suggested below just to stimulate the teacher. 


On-going Group Activities 


A class may be divided into small groups of four or five 
students. The duration of the activity may be the same for all 
the groups, say a few months or one academic session. It is 
desirable to form such groups before the commencement of 
vacations so that they can be gainfully utilised. Each group 
may adopt one state of India, on its own or by drawing lots. 
Each group before the end of the fixed period may be expected 
to come out with a scrapbook on its adopted state. The activity 
can be culminated in organising an exhibition of the 
scrapbooks where entire faculty and parents may be invited 
by the students. The topics to be covered in the scrapbook 
may range from history, geography, language and religion of 
the state to its sports, festivals, food, costumes, monuments, 
industries, agriculture, urban and rural settlements and places 
of tourist interest. The natural calamities faced by the state 
should also find place in such a scrapbook. 


Organising a Youth Parliament 


A booklet brought out on this subject jointly by the DESSH/ 
NCERT and the Ministry of Law and Parliamentary Affairs 
should be consulted as it contains very detailed suggestions 
and very authentic information on parliamentary procedures 
and their systematic popularisation throughout the country. 

Participating in junior NCC camps, boy scouts and girl 
guides jamborees, etc. Schools should take advantage of these 
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popular and highly constructive movements that would 
provide disciplined leadership for the country in the years to 
come. 


National Integration Camps 


National Integration Camps used to be organised by the 
National Integration Unit of the NCERT. These camps were 
initiated as way back as 1969 when Dr V.K.R.V. Rao was the 
Union Minister for Education and Youth Affairs, Since then 
these camps are regularly organised in different parts of the 
country, Each camp provides for 75 students and 15 teachers 
drawn from four zones and one Union Territory for a period of 
two weeks. Children celebrate different state days and learn a 
few words and sentences from participating states/schools. 
They prepare their special food, wear their typical costumes 
and very reluctantly part each other’s company on the last 
day. 


Radio and Television Vrindagana 


Another activity sponsored by NCERT and its National 
Integration Unit is to sing in chorus (with all the musical 
instruments at their command and under the guidance of 
national experts in the field) songs in different regional 
languages. They are regularly broadcast by AIR and 
Doordarshan to popularise national patriotic songs from all 
the languages of the country. 


Individual or Group Projects 


Students can be assigned simple projects, individually or in a 
group of two to three individuals in lieu of credits, Teachers 
may guide them in selecting and planning such projects. 
Possible topics are suggested as examples only: (i) rivers of 
India, (ii) Indian wildlife, (iii) mountains of India, (iv) hill and 
sea resorts of India, (v) Indian festivals, (vi) Indian sports, 
(vii) domesticated animals of India, (viii) costumes of India, 
(ix) Indian nobel laureates, (x) great women of India, (x) marriage 
festivals and customs in India, (xi) Indian jewellery, (xii) 
languages of India, (xiii) saints of India from different religions 
and states of India, (xiv) Indian dances and music. 


Celebration of Special Days, Anniversaries and Centenaries 


26 January (Republic Day), 15 August (Independence Day), 
2 October, (birth anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi), are our 
three national days to be celebrated with due fervour and 
dignity. Every year they should be celebrated imaginatively 
reminding students what these days stand for in our past 
history and dreams for the future, 30 January is Martyr’s Day 
and it also needs to be observed with solemn dignity, 
remembering all those who sacrificed their lives so that we all 
could live in freedom and liberty; 10 December is Human Rights 
Day. Environment Day, Population Day and anniversaries of 
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several national heroes and birth centenaries of the great 
Indian men and women through the ages are other occasions 
that could be remembered during assembly/prayer activities. 
In this respect it is better that teachers consult two small 
booklets brought out by NCERT—(i) Our National Symbols 
and (ii) Our National Festivals—to note the do’s and don’ts in 
their regard. 


RELATED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
DEVELOPED BY NCERT 


The Department of Education in Social Sciences and 
Humanities and the National Integration Unit brought out the 
following non-priced publications: School and Nation; Nation 
and School; Improving Instruction in (a) History, 
(b) Geography and (c) Civics; Youth Parliament; 
Indian Constitution and Human Rights; Our National 
Symbols; Our National Festivals; Selected National/ 
Patriotic Songs in Indian Languages; Teaching of 
Geography and National Integration (1973); A Handbook 
of History for Secondary Schools; A Handbook of Civics for 
Secondary Schools; Functional Assignments in Geography; 
and Organising Learning Experiences in Geography (also 
translated in Gujarati). Among others the last one has a 
chapter each on assignments—powers of reasoning and 
imagination; experiments and observations; and attitude 
development (1961). Exemplar Materials on Some Core 
Curricular Area (1987) has among others the following 
chapters: Our Struggle for Freedom; Respecting Our National 
Symbols; Celebrating Our National Festivals; Understanding 
Our National Goals; Women’s Role in India’s Struggle for 
Independence; Removal of Sex Bias; and Values, Beliefs, 
Marriage and Family. 


CONCLUSION 


Promotion of national or social cohesion is a long-term 
objective in which the educational system has to play a quiet 
but all-pervading role through every medium at our disposal. 
The very challenges for the process of emotional integration 
need to be converted into opportunities with self-confidence 
and a sense of urgency. In view of its long spiritual tradition 
India must strive to bring science and the values of the spirit 


together to cater to the development of the unity of man, In 
view of India’s long tradition of secular polity, it has been a 
proud home to all the major religions of the world since long. 
We need to impart education about the major religions of the 
world, India is both a multi-religious and multi-lingual society, 
where bi-linguism and multi-linguism has all along been a way 
of life spread over centuries. Indian nationalism does not see 
any conflict between the nation on one hand and religions 
and languages on the other. The same is true of the regions. 
Our highly hierarchical and rigid caste structure makes the 
process of national integration or social cohesion very slow 
for want of vertical social mobility. The most crucial challenge 
before Independent India is to bring the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes into the mainstream of socio-economic 
and political life. The positive intervention as provided for in 
our constitution needs to be pursued with vigour to overcome 
the transition period as quickly as possible. The aspirations 
of other backward classes also need to be respected and dealt 
with sympathetically. 

Removal of illiteracy and poverty need highest priority. 
We also have to face the new problems arising out of our 
national commitment to integrate our national economy with 
that of the world. We need to strengthen the faith of our masses 
in our democratic institutions and the instruments of socio- 
economic change to bring prosperity to all, particularly to 
those who happened to be left far behind for centuries. The 
country-wide single economic market and single citizenship 
must strengthen each other to quicken the pace of our socio- 
economic liberation as quickly as possible. 

In this over all context the ten Core Components identified 
in the (new) National Education Policy of 1986 and the ten 
Fundamental Duties that emerge out of our constitutional 
obligations must be made an integral part of both the 
educational content and process in our schools. Education 
for national integration forms a part of value education and it 
can be gainfully imparted if we can adopt school-based 
comprehensive and continuous evaluation to do justice to 
the core of the problems that lies primarily in non-cognitive 
area. The scholastic and co-scholastic activities must play a 
critical role in promotion of these national goals of top priority. 
A considerable curricular and support material is already 
available and needs to be made use of systematically by our 
schools and teaching community. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Kalpana Dasgupta 


The legend at the entrance of the National Library, ‘I do not 
want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to 
be stuffed. I want cultures of all lands to be blown about my 
house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my 
feet by any,’ by Mahatma Gandhi sums up the character of 
Indian scholarship in general and the National Library in 
particular as envisaged by the Father of the Nation, It is 
difficult to say whether India has fulfilled the dreams of the 
founding fathers. 


HISTORY 


The National Library considers the Calcutta Public Library 
(CPL) as its ancestor. The CPL came into existence as a result 
of the enthusiasm of J.H. Stocqueler, editor of the Englishman, 
with necessary support from the upper-class citizens of 
Calcutta, both Indian and British, during the early years of the 
19thcentury. Important citizens and scholars of both the Indian 
and the European communities of Calcutta were represented 
in the Provincial Committee, which was supposed to 
accomplish the objectives of a public library. The illustrious 
Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, grandfather of poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, was the first proprietor of the CPL. In commemoration 
of his holding of this office, the National Library still has his 
marble bust at the entrance. The collection of the CPL, the 
then Imperial Library, a portion of Secretariat Libraries and 
Fort William College Library constituted the Imperial Library 
collection which was opened to the public in 1903 by Lord 
Curzon. Famous librarians and scholars have headed the 
Imperial Library from its inception. The first librarian was 
John Macfarlane. The great scholar and linguist, Prof. Harinath 
De, J.A. Chapman and Khan Bahadur K.M. Assadullah were 
well-known librarians of that period. The Imperial Library Act 
of 1902 clearly stated the objectives of the library: “Itis intended 
that it should be a library of reference, a working place for 
students, and a repository of material for the future historians 
of India, in which, so far as possible, every work written about 
India at any time can be seen and read.” 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


The National Library came into existence by an Act of 
Parliament, the Imperial Library (Change of Name Act), passed 
in 1948. It was declared an institution of national importance 
as enshrined in Article 62 of the Seventh Schedule of the 


Union List in the Constitution of India; the only library to be 
given this honour. Scholars and important personalities such 
as Rajagopalachari, Jawaharlal Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad and 
Humayun Kabir not only helped the National Library to be 
housed in the beautiful Viceregal Lodge at Belvedere after 
independence, but also helped the library to gain its character 
as the National Library both professionally and 
administratively under the able guidance of B.S. Kevasan, the 
first National Librarian. 

Inspite of best intentions of the great scholars and 
administrators, the objectives and responsibilities of the 
National Library have not been well defined since 
independence. The objectives, responsibilities, privileges 
and role of the National Library are manifold. Therefore, there 
were many committees set up by the government at various 
stages of its development to give necessary direction. 
However, the most important committee was the Reviewing 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Education in 1968 
‘for reviewing the work of the National Library, Calcutta and 
suggest measures for its efficient functioning and future 
development’. The committee submitted its report on 14 July 
1969 and the following recommendations of the said committee 
are still the basic features of the activities of the National 


Library: 


1, Acquisition and conservation of all significant printed 
material produced in the country to the exclusion of 
ephemera; 

2. Collection of printed material concerning the country 
wherever it is published and also acquisition of a 
photographic record of such material that is not 
available within the country; 

3. Acquisition and conservation of manuscripts of 
national importance; 

4. Planned acquisition of foreign material required by the 
country; 

5. Rendering of bibliographical and documentation 
services of retrospective material, both general and 
specialised; 

6. Acting as a referral centre purveying full and accurate 
knowledge of all sources of bibliographical activities; 

7. Provision of photocopying and reprographic services; 
and 

8. Acting as the centre for international book exchange 
and international loan. 
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These recommendations were duly approved by the 
government. On the basis of the recommendations of the 
same committee, the National Library of India Act of 1976 was 
passed on 11 June 1976. According to this act, the library was 
to be administered as an autonomous body by a National 
Library Board. However, this act did not come into force for 
various reasons. Therefore, the library presently functions 
within the framework as outlined by the Reviewing Committee. 
The Reviewing Committee also recommended the type of 
material which will be acquired by the library. 


1. Books and journals on India, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world; 
2. Indian publications, published before 1954, and not 
available in the library; 
3. Books by Indian authors, published abroad; 
4. Standard reference books; 
5. Books on library science; 
6. All publications of Pakistan in Bengali and Urdu; 
7. General histories, outlines and reference works on 
scientific and technical subjects; 
8. Books on education, agriculture, planning and 
development; 
9. Replacement of brittle and mutilated volumes already 
available in the library; 
10. Filling in the gaps in the library collection; 
11. Back volumes of important research journals; 
12. Books in foreign languages as far as our budgets 
permit; 
13. Microfilm and photostat copies of rare and out-of-print 
books; 
14. Biographies of eminent personalities of the world; and 
15. Standard works on history, geography, sociology, etc. 


There have been different committees to examine the 
feasibility of the science library in Calcutta. The most important 
of these was the committee under the chairmanship of Dr V.A. 
Kamath, Science Information Officer, Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre. The other committees on the same issue were: 


1. Surjit Sinha Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr Surjit Sinha, Director, Anthropological Survey of 
India, Calcutta, which was set up in 1973. 

2. Mehrotra Committee under the chairmanship of Dr R.C. 
Mehrotra, vice-chancellor, Delhi University which was 
constituted in 1976. 


All these committees were in favour of setting up a separate 
wing for science and technology within the National Library. 
The Committee of Management headed by Prof. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray was an advisory committee formed by the Government of 
India in July 1973 to advise the Department of Culture and the 
acting librarian of the National Library, Calcutta, regarding the 
functioning of the National Library. The committee had 


reviewed the acquisition policy of the library in the areas of 
science and technology and suggested ‘since the National 
Library was not a specialised library, the Library should not 
acquire highly specialised books in any branch of science 
and technology, which were being acquired by various other 
institutions but should concentrate on the following areas 
alone: 


History of science and technology; 
Philosophy of science; 

Science and society; 

Science, culture and civilization; 
Scientific research policy; and 
Environmental pollution.’ 


AWAKE 


The present selection of books for purchase is made on 
the basis of the guidelines provided by the Reviewing 
Committee and the Committee of Management. Recently, the 
early Review Committee set up under the Chairmanship of 
Prof. Satish Chandra has recommended changes in the 
functioning of the National Library, 


PRESENT STATUS AND FUNCTIONS 


The National Library today serves as the permanent repository 
of all reading and information material produced in India as 
well as all printed material written by Indians and material 
concerning India written by foreigners wherever published in 
whichever language. One of the first steps taken by the 
Government of India to place the library at par with other 
national libraries of the world was the enactment of the 
Delivery of Books Act, 1954. This act requires every publisher 
to deposit a copy of every publication published anywhere in 
the country to the National Library free of cost, including 
postage. The scope of the law was extended to cover 
newspapers and periodicals also in 1956. 

In addition to this single most prolific source of addition to 
the collection of the library, it receives foreign official 
documents from various countries such as the USA, Britain 
and Canada and UN publications. Most of these acquisitions 
are under official depository terms. Publications are also 
received in foreign languages under the official cultural 
exchange programmes of the Government of India with other 
countries. 

While various institutional channels are sources of book 
supply, the library has been greatly enriched by donations of 
private collections of a number of eminent individuals and 
institutions. Many of them are of exponential value. Three 
very important collections are the Buhar collection comprising 
several rare books and manuscripts mostly in Arabic and 
Persian; Sir Jadunath Sarkar collection comprising valuable 
historical documents of the medieval period and the exquisite 
Ashutosh collection donated by the family of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukhopadhyay in 1949. This collection comprises over 86,000 


volumes which is believed to be the single largest personal 
collection housed in any national library of the world today. 

Among the valuable books and manuscripts, some of the 
prized possessions of the library are: Pliny’s Naturalis Historia 
(Parma, 1481); Biblia Damulica (Tranquebar, 1723); and 
Hicky’s Bengal Gazette Or Calcutta General Advertiser (1780- 
81), the first newspaper of India. Other collection includes 
manuscripts of Sir Jadunath Sarkar and his correspondence 
with Dr G.S. Sardesai, Sanskrit manuscripts from Rewa Estate 
and of Dr. Thibant and Dr Ram Das Sen; ancient Tamil palm 
leaf manuscripts in Vaiyapuri Pillai collection; and 
personal papers of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, B.S. Moonjee 
and Hari Nath De. There are famous books such as the 
first English translation of Euclid’s geometry, entitled The 
Elements of Geometry of the Most Ancient Philosopher 
Euclide of Megara; a Latin book published in 1552 dealing 
with Roman law and administration; Greek book published in 
1570 on philosophy; an edition of Aesop’s fables in verse 
published in 1668 and so on. In addition the library has a 
substantial collection of non-book material such as microforms 
and maps. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 


The National Library is now continuing to function as a 
subordinate office of the Department of Culture, Ministry of 
Tourism and Culture, Government of India, New Delhi. The 
director is the head of the institution and over-all charge of 
the library with two professional librarians under him. On the 
technical side, the director and the librarians are assisted by 
the deputy librarians and on the administrative side by one 
senior administrative officer and two administrative officers. 
The names of librarians and directors of the library since the 
Imperial Library days have been given in Appendix-I. 


FUNCTIONAL SET-UP 


From the functional point of view, the working of the library 
has been divided into two broad areas: technical and 
administrative. The technical area is divided into two divisions; 
(a) professional, (b) conservation. There are several 
professional divisions which are responsible for looking after 
acquisition, processing, maintenance of reading materials and 
reader services. At present there are more than 40 professional 
divisions. The conservation division has three units: (i) 
reprography, (ii) preservation and (iii) laboratory. These three 
divisions are responsible for physical and micrographic 
conservation. The administrative division is concerned with 
personnel, accounts, maintenance of building, garden, security, 
etc. The technical divisions are organised in such a way as to 
utilise the library’s resources to the maximum extent and also 
improving its services for the readers. Except for the laboratory 
division which is under a chemist and the reprography division 
under the joint supervision of an assistant librarian and a 
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microphotographer, all other technical divisions are headed 
by the assistant librarians under the deputy librarians and 
over-all control of the librarians. 

The accommodation of India’s National Library is 
distributed over the following buildings among which the first 
three are situated in the Belvedere campus and the fourth is in 
the Esplanade area: 


1. Main Building; 

2. Annexe Building; 

3. New Annexe Building; and 
4. Esplanade Reading Room. 


Moreover, one six-storeyed building, the Bhasha Bhawan, 
is under construction within the Belvedere campus. 


BUDGET 


The allocation of the financial grant is very important to 
formulate any development of the library. The library is 
fully funded by the Department of Culture, Government of 
India, Over the years sufficient outlays have been made 
available for its developmental, recurring and construction 
activities. 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
The National Library has at present five major activities: 


1. Collection Building and Collection Organisation 
Programme; 

2. Readers’ Services Programme; 

3. Conservation of Library Material Programme; 

4. Modernisation and Automation Programme; 

5. Administrative Activities. 


Collection Building and Organisation 


The library has a number of divisions which deal directly with 
the major aspects of collection building and processing such 
as Acquisition Division, Indian Language and Foreign 
Language Divisions, Maps and Prints Division, Indian Official 
Documents Division and Foreign Official Documents Division, 
Allied to these are special divisions, which deal with different 
aspects of collection development and collection processing 
in a specialised manner like Printed Catalogue Division, Gift 
and Exchange Division, Rare Books Division, Asutosh 
Collection, and Children’s Library. Significantly the library 
has working divisions for all 15 Indian languages mentioned 
in the Eighth Schedule of the Indian Constitution. The 
Foreign Language Division covers Slavonic, Romance, 
Germanic and Afro-Asian languages. They all function like 
small individual libraries. 
Special Mention may be made of the following divisions, 
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Indian Language Divisions 

The Indian Language Divisions were all part of the old 
acquisition division. In 1969-70 they were amalgamated with 
the respective processing language units to become full- 
fledged language divisions. At present the library has working 
divisions for all 15 major Indian languages mentioned in Eighth 
Schedule of the Indian constitution. Efforts are being made to 
acquire and process reading materials in the newly recognised 
languages also. 


European and Afro-Asian Language Materials 


The European and Afro-Asian Language Division cover 
Slavonic, Romance, Germany and Afro-Asian (Arabic, 
Persian, Chinese, etc.) languages. They all function like small 
individual libraries. The main source of acquisition for all these 
divisions is through exchange of reading material under the 
Cultural Exchange Programmes. The National Library acts as 
the implementing agency for the exchange of reading materials 
under these programmes, which have been signed by the 
Government of India with different countries of the world, 


Maps and Prints 


Inits early years the Imperial Library had a small collection of 
36 maps and atlases. The National Library therefore inherited 
a negligible collection. A separate Map Section was formed 
in the Acquisition Division in 1959 after the promulgation of 
DB Act and in 1963 a full-fledged Map Division came into 
being. Today it can boast of more than 78,000 maps, atlases 
and manuscript maps. They cover a wide cartographic 
spectrum and subjects such as land survey maps; 
topographical sheets on natural resources, population, 
transport, land, communications system, agriculture 
production, soil, vegetation, minerals, geology etc.; flood 
management survey maps, hydrographical and aeronautical: 
historical maps; travellers’ guide maps, etc. 


Rare Books Division 


The National Library inherited a very good collection of rare 
books and manuscripts and gradually added many more. This 
division is very special in its character because the most 
valuable materials are being preserved for posterity, many of 
them from the personal collections of great Indians. In recent 
years the library has acquired valuable manuscripts and 
personal correspondence from the heirs of well-known 
littérateurs and statesmen of India. 

Among the valuable books and manuscripts, mention may 
be made of some of the prize possessions: 


@ Debates of the House of Lords on the evidence 
delivered in the trial of Warren Hastings, published in 
London in 1797. 


@ Pantographia, containing accurate copies of all the 
known alphabets in the world by Edmund Fry 
(published London in 1799) on Vellum. 

© The Ramayunu, a poem in five volumes, by Kirtee 
Bass, printed at the Mission Press, Serampore, in 1802: 
it is the first version of the most popular Bengali 
translation of the Ramayana. 
Recently, the library has received the personal 
correspondence of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose and 
his illustrious brother Sarat Chandra Bose; and even 
more recently, the Bengali manuscripts of the famous 
poet Kabisekhar Kalidas Roy and the personal diaries 
and correspondence of Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 


Asutosh Collection 


The famous personal collection of Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, popularly known as the Asutosh Collection, 
used to be referred to as the ‘jewel box’ of the library by the 
first National Librarian B.S. Kesavan. Consisting of 86,000 
units, it is believed to be the largest personal collection housed 
in any national library of the world. This is a conditional gift 
which has to be kept separately from the general collection of 
the library. 


Readers’ Service Programme 


The National Library renders services to readers from different 
parts of India and abroad on 362 days in the year. It is closed 
on three national holidays (26 January, 15 August and 
2 October). Throughout the year the service area 
remains open from 9.00 a.m. to 8.00 p.m. on working days and 
from 9.30 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. on weekends and other holidays. 
All Indian citizens above the age of 18 can become 
members. On an average 1,000 readers are served each day 
either directly by the service divisions or by other divisions 
of the library. 

The National Library’s readers’ services include 
reprographic facilities. The library has the facility of 
lending of printed books. It also functions as the centre 
for international loan and handles a good number of 
International Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions’ (IFLA) requests. Microfilms or photocopies of 
research material are also procured from abroad for the benefit 
of scholars. 

The National Library acts as the main bibliographic centre 
of India, since it is the repository of materials published in 
India and on India. It is responsible for current and 
retrospective bibliography on Indology and other subjects. 
Select bibliographies and reading lists of materials on various 
subjects are prepared in response to specific requests from 
India and abroad, from individuals and institutions. It also 
provides bibliographic information and book production 
Statistics to the UNESCO. 


Conservation of Library Materials Programme 


The need for conservation facilities was felt by the librarian of 
the Imperial Library, J.A. Chapman (1911-30), as early as the 
first quarter of the 20th century. 

What started as a small repair unit in 1957 has now become 
a full-fledged Conservation Wing with three major divisions: 
(i) Preservation Division; (ii) Laboratory Division; and 
(iii) Reprography Division. 


(i) Preservation Division 


The division is responsible for the restoration of books, serial 
publications (periodicals, newspapers, gazettes, government 
publications, foreign official documents, UN publications, etc.), 
manuscripts and maps, through the process of binding, repair, 
reinforcement by way of lamination, mounting, casing, gold 
tooling, relabelling, etc. 

For better preservation of valuable manuscripts; boxes are 
made of acid-free boards for their storage. 


(ii) Laboratory Division 


The Laboratory Division directly contributes to making 
conservation a regular and rigorous process. Deacidification, 
preservation of old leather binding and control of fungus in 
stacks are taken up as regular programmes. Besides printed 
matter, the laboratory treats and preserves manuscripts on 
paper, palm leaf, parchment and textiles. 

It also uses vacuum fumigation technique for thorough 
sterilization. This chamber was installed in 1984. 


(iii) Reprography Division 


The Reprography Division became fully functional in 1970 
with greater emphasis on the application of micrography in 
the library’s preservation programme, namely the conservation 
of rare and valuable library materials, including old files of 
newspapers. 

Now, the Reprography Division has several distinct 
activities: microfilming, reprographic service to readers, 
physical maintenance of microforms and printing. 


Modernisation and Automation of Library Services 


To implement the automation programme, the library 
introduced AACR2 (Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 2) 
as a first step towards modernisation of its operation. This 
was envisaged as a prelude to future computerised 
processing. 

The library has also taken a leadership role in the 
standardisation of diacritical marks for the Romanisation of 
Indian scripts through automated systems. With the help of 
senior librarians from India and abroad, linguists and computer 
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specialists, it has developed a standardisation chart of 
diacritics for automated bibliographic services in Indian 
languages. 

Under the Modernisation of Library and Informatics 
Programmes for the Seventh Five-Year Plan, 1985-90, National 
Library, Calcutta, had decided to automate its technical 
activities. 


Evolution of Automated Library Services 


Under the Library Automation Programme, it was decided to 
create an in-house database first and then gradually to 
establish secondary information services available through 
CD-ROMs and different network services to the user 
community. Creation of the bibliographic database became 
one of the essential and key activities of library automation. 

In the first phase databases for new book acquisition and 
serial control were prepared. The second phase of automated 
operation covers processing activities. By analysing the 
universe of MARC (Machine Readable Cataloguing) records 
and systems in which they interact, it was found that at present 
more than 20 nation or institution specific MARC formats are 
operating in the library world. Though all of them have 
followed the International Standard, ISO 2709 Format for 
Bibliographic Information Interchanges, these MARC formats 
use different sets of content designators (i.e. tags, indicators, 
subfield identifiers), coded values, etc. To avoid all these 
problems the International Federation of Library Associations 
and Institutions (IFLA) had developed UNIMARC (Universal 
Machine Readable Cataloguing) format—a standard format 
for the international exchange of data in machine readable 
form. The National Library has chosen this UNIMARC format 
for machine readable cataloguing ‘to provide the mechanism 
for exchanging records among the national bibliographic 
agencies by-passing the inherent difficulties created by 
multiple national MARC formats’. 

In the third phase, the automation programme includes the 
creation of Borrower and other databases for lending and 
readers’ services. 

The computerisation activity, which started on a modest 
scale in 1989, is being considerably extended and a Local Area 
Network (LAN) is underway to provide facilities for 
computerisation of bibliographical information and its ready 
access to readers. The introduction of Internet and particularly 
the e-mail services have brought the library closer to other 
libraries in the country and abroad. Steps are now being taken 
for creating a website which will be a mirror of the activities of 
this great institution. The LAN system is expected to be 
followed soon by a Wide Area Network (WAN) system to 
ensure linkages with all major institutions in India and abroad. 
Though the library has traditional conservation facilities as 
well as facilities for conventional and chemical and physical 
conservation, information technology brings bigger promises 
for preservation and access of its valuable material. The library 
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is now digitising some of its rare and valuable but decaying 
and brittle books which are being converted into CD-ROM 
format. This pilot project will pave the way for further 
digitisation of those materials which are not available in other 
parts of India and in most libraries of the world. Digitisation 
of these documents will also ensure online access to a wide 
range of readership. 


TRAINING PROGRAMMES, WORKSHOPS, 
SEMINARS AND CONFERENCES 


To work effectively towards the automated activities and 
programmes of the National Library, several training sessions, 
workshops, seminars, conferences, etc. were held at the 
Computer Centre and elsewhere. The technical staff received 
elementary training regarding computer applications from the 
Regional Computer Centre, Jadavpur, Calcutta. Apart from 
these, several training programmes, meetings and seminars 
were arranged where the staff were invited to take active part 
in the automation programmes of the library. 

Other national and international seminars were conducted 
by the National Library. The major areas discussed have been 
bibliographic control at the national level, automation of library 
activities, conservation of library materials, Indological studies 
in India and abroad and readers’ services, etc. Participation of 
professional staff of the library in conferences and seminars 
in India and abroad had increased substantially over the years. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The National Library has been publishing important 
documents and well-processed catalogues of its rich collection 
over a long period of time. In recent years monographs and 
important conference proceedings have also been published 
which have been acclaimed as professional publications of 
high standard. Including catalogues there are 36 published 
titles of the National Library. The library also prepares 
microfilms of its rich collection for preservation and readers’ 
services. There is a regular microfilming programme in the 
library and presently there are microfilms of 42 rare newspaper 
titles and 72 titles of rare books, periodicals and manuscripts. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Shortage of space has plagued the National Library for many 
years. However, during the eighth plan period, the proposal 
for a new six-storey central building named Bhasha Bhawan 
was approved by the Government of India. Also, a master 
plan for the entire Belvedere Campus has been drawn up. 
The new building is being constructed to have all the 
amenities which should be available in a country’s National 
Library. This building will naturally have to function in such 
a way that the National Library can play a key role in India’s 
education and library system and can also usefully participate 


in international activities. All National Libraries of the major 
countries of the world are architecturally provided with 
modern interior articulation as well as with a fagade which 
makes them one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
respective countries. The Bhasha Bhawan is also designed to 
fulfil these requirements. 

The Bhasha Bhawan will be a modern six-storey building 
with a total area of 40,000 sq. mt. Each floor has been planned 
to have special facilities so that the library can function to its 
fullest potential. Bhasha Bhawan will not only ease the space 
problem that the National Library is facing now, but it would 
help to give more and better services to the readers. 
Computerised information and retrieval systems would be 
introduced in a massive way. Resource sharing through 
networking will be more elaborate and exhaustive. 


PROSPECTS 


The National Library is the depository as well as the repository 
of all documents published in India. It is also supposed to 
develop a comprehensive collection of published material 
written by Indians and concerning India written by 
foreign scholars. This activity is a prerequisite to make the 
National Library act as the library of last resort on the subject 
‘India’. 

As the repository of Indian publications, the National 
Library’s role as the Bibliography Centre has to be brought 
into focus. This major activity has to be done by India’s 
National Library to fulfill the given role of a National Library 
and to be at par with the National Libraries of the world. At 
the present juncture when IT has become the mainstay of 
good library services, the National Library should act as the 
nodal agency to provide bibliographic services in 
collaboration with the other recipient libraries under the 
Delivery of Books Act. 

Asrecommended in the NAPLIS (National Policy for Library 
and Information System) report, the three public libraries in 
Delhi, Mumbai and Chennai may act as centres for the regional 
languages, and the National Library as the repository of all 
Indian publications can be the hub to monitor the sharing of 
information and documents in India and abroad. 

The National Library should also be the premier institution 
within the national library system of India to ensure universal 
access to information at the national level. The National Library 
as the recipient of all documents of Indian origin should also 
act as the monitoring agency for book production in India. 
Since it is vested with the responsibility of furnishing book 
production statistics to the UNESCO from India, it will be 
necessary for the library to be the agency for centralised 
information on book production. 

Under the national library system, the National Library will 
be expected to develop direct communication with the city 
networks as well as the national networks. As the largest 
collection in India, it will naturally be the main participatory 


library, when the national library system creates databases of 
the different collections, to ultimately have a national database 
of documents available in the major libraries in India. 

The National Library can also be the main Document 
Delivery Centre when the national library system develops 
into a full-fledged resource sharing system for India. 

The role of the library in the new IT-oriented environment 
will have to be much more broad-based than what the 
committees have so far recommended. It will have to act as the 
nodal agency for the National Bibliographic Database which 
will call for linkages with all the major institutions of India. 
The National Bibliographic Database in the Indian situation 
will have to be a distributed system of networks connecting 
different types of libraries with the National Library as the 
core bibliographic centre. The Indian National Bibliography 
will be a part of the core activity of the National Library itself 
since the INB is a product of the receipts under the Delivery 
of Books Act in the National Library. 

With the government taking initiative to modify the Delivery 
of Books Act to include electronic documents and other 
media, the National Library proposes to come forward 
with new programmes to set up an information base of 
electronic documents and other non-conventional 
information media. Even though traditional books and 
periodicals are likely to predominate in the library’s programme 
of enrichment, one can pragmatically look into the future where 
there is little doubt that various materials based on different 
formats of IT will surely claim increasing space and attention 
in the library. 
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As mass education and right to information comes into 
focus, the National Library will have to play a major role in 
introducing special services for special groups of people in 
the Indian context. 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR CONSERVATION OF 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Very few libraries in India have a well-equipped conservation 
unit. The National Library has a separate on-going 
scheme for conservation of library materials, as mentioned 
earlier. Since the conservation programme has three different 
activities, the staff are capable of handling the technicalities 
of these with expertise. Therefore, the National Library can be 
a training centre for providing opportunities to the staff of 
other libraries which need to set up well-equipped 
conservation units. 


CONCLUSION 


Determined efforts are being made to maintain the glory and 
status of this library and to elevate it further as one of the 
major national libraries of the world. It has all the basic 
components which make a good library. It has a rich collection, 
the largest group of professional librarians on the pay roll, the 
most enlightened readership, the least budgetary problems 
and good governmental support. It can surely become a catylist 
for developing a model library services movement, not only in 
India but in the entire South Asian region. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAMA (NSD) 


R.K. Sood 


INTRODUCTION 


The National School of Drama (NSD) is an autonomous 
organisation set up under the aegis of the erstwhile Ministry 
of Education and Culture (Department of Culture), and 
registered under the Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860. 
Itis fully funded by the Government of India. National School 
of Drama Society is the apex administrative body of the school. 

The school is housed in two buildings, viz. Bahawalpur 
House and Rabindra Bhawan, both of which are located in the 
cultural hub of the capital, popularly known as Mandi House 
area. The administrative block, training-cum-teaching centre, 
Abhimanch auditorium and girls’ hostels are housed at 
Bahawalpur House, Bhagwandas Road. Rabindra Bhawan is 
located at Copernicus Marg which is adjacent to Bhagwandas 
Road and is the seat of Repertory Company and Meghdoot, 
the open Air Theatre. Boys’ hostel is situated at Hailey Road 
which is in close proximity to Rabindra Bhawan. It was in 1975 
that the School was allotted the present premises at 
Bahawalpur House. 


GENESIS 


The idea to set up an institution engaged in the promotion of 
drama germinated in 1954 when the Executive Board of Sangeet 
Natak Akademi (SNA) recommended the setting up of a 
National Theatre which was later on named as NSD. It was 
felt that the setting up of an institution for training in the 
dramatic arts was a basic requirement at the preparatory stage 
of grooming the latent creative potentials of the theatre artist. 
The groundwork for chalking out the modalities of this 
programme was done by the committee which had for its 
members renowned dramatists and scholars. 

While the NSD proposal was still at the blueprint stage, 
another meeting of the committee in the form of the first World 
Theatre Conference took place in Bombay from 29 October to 
3 November 1956. The conference had been planned to 
promote the World Theatre Movement and was organised by 

- Bhartiya Natya Sangh (BNS). As a result of the deliberations 
of this conference, Asian Theatre Institute (ATI) was taken 
over by SNA and BNS. At that stage, a Proposal to set up 
NSD was in the pipeline. It was considered that ATI and the 
proposed NSD could constitute one entity because the two 
projects had many common features and common goals. 
Eventually a new organisation emerged under the style of 


‘National School of Drama and Asian Theatre Institute’. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, the then vice-chairperson of 
SNA, succinctly described the objectives of the two 
organisations and their interrelation in the following words: 
‘Whereas the Asian Theatre Institute came into being largely 
due to serving a need amongst the drama students of Asian 
countries, NSD was conceived primarily to meet the growing 
need for developing a national theatre in India. Nevertheless 
the two projects had many a point of useful contact and were 
also bound with common purposiveness and good.’ 

The composite organisation known as the Asian Theatre 
Institute and National School of Drama physically came into 
being in 1959 as a constituent unit of the SNA. Satu Sen was 
appointed as the first director of this organisation. Later on, 
in 1975, NSD became an autonomous organisation under the 
aegis of the erstwhile Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Department of Culture. 


EARLY STAGES OF NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA—AN OVERVIEW 


Early stages of the NSD were both sedate and turbulent. 
During the first three years from April 1959 to July 1962, the 
institution could not make much impact. With Ebrahim Alkazi 
taking over the stewardship of the school, there was a dramatic 
change in the functioning of the institution. He gave an instant 
boost to the staging of plays which had earlier been half- 
hearted and superficial. There was a startling improvement in 
the quality of productions. Ashad Ka Ek Din is known for its 
thythm and language till date. Alkazi felt that two years were 
not enough for imparting a sound training in dramatics. He 
got an additional year sanctioned and revised the syllabus. 
He also introduced specialisation in acting, design, direction 
and stagecraft. 

A description of the early days of the school will be 
incomplete without mentioning Alkazi’s contribution in staging 
plays at the historical monuments of Delhi. Tughlak, Andha 
Yug and Sultan Razia were performed at the ramparts of the 
Purana Quila ruins in 1974-75. Alkazi left an indelible imprint 
on the initial growth of the school. His contribution at the 
formative stage was singularly positive and put the school on 
a strong footing. 

Alkazi resigned on 11 May 1977. Another stalwart in the 
field of theatre, B.V. Karanth joined as director in October 
1977. He was an ex-student, having graduated in 1962. Under 


the guidance of Karanth, the school adopted the semester 
system of examination, each year comprising two semesters. 
Having realised the limitations of the regular faculty, Karanth 
relied heavily on the visiting faculty to supplement the inputs 
of the regular faculty. The school started expanding in diverse 
directions in keeping with Karanth’s vision of the theatre 
movement and his personal experience. 

Karanth realised that with its limited capacity of recruiting 
20 students every year for a three-year diploma course, the 
school could not bring within its fold a great majority of theatre 
workers. To create theatre awareness and to provide on-the- 
spot training, an innovative activity known as the Extension 
Programme was started by Karanth. Under this programme, 
theatre workshops were conducted in various states with the 
collaboration of local talent. 

The Repertory Company, with the dual purpose of 
establishing professional theatre on one hand and continuing 
with experimental work on the other, was set up on 
28 August 1964, with a membership of four only. Om Shiv Puri 
was one of the first four members of the company. From a 
nucleus of four members, the Repertory Company has grown 
into a strong unit of 21 artistes besides technical and 
administrative staff. Every year the Repertory Company 
produces about three new plays and organises a Summer 
Theatre Festival in May by staging performances of its popular 
plays. The productions staged by the company have been 
chronicled in the form of a big compilation embellished with 
illustrations, known as Rang Yatra. It serves as a document 
depicting the most important developments and trends in 
Indian theatre since 1964. 


TRAINING AT NSD 


The school offers a three-year diploma course for those who 
intend pursuing theatre as a profession. The primary objective 
of the course is to prepare the students to practice the art of 
theatre. To this end, a variety of practical skills must be 
developed and a corpus of knowledge acquired. 

While all areas of study are assessed separately and 
acceptable standard of work demanded in each, the most 
important objective of the course is the development of the 
essentially intangible concept of creative imagination and its 
expression within the collective framework of a group. 


RECOGNITION OF THE DIPLOMA 


The diploma has been recognised by the erstwhile Ministry 
of Education and Culture, Department of Education for the 
purpose of recruitments to senior posts and services under the 
central government, where specialisation in the field of dramatics 
is required (Annexure I). The Association of Indian Univer- 
sities, New Delhi, has also recognised this diploma as equi- 
valent to an MA degree for appointment as teachers in colleges 
and universities and for purposes of registration to PhD. 
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Over the years, the school has made great strides on various 
fronts including a rapid expansion in its activities. It has 
produced a galaxy of talented actors, directors, scriptwriters, 
designers, technicians, educationists who work not only in 
theatre but in film and television also and have won several 
awards, both at the national and international levels. The 
highest award in the field of theatre in India is given by SNA. 
As many as 16 graduates of the school have been conferred 
with this award (Annexure 3). A list of 21 graduates of the 
school who have been the recipient of national/international 
awards for excellence in films (direction/acting) is attached 
(Annexure 4). There are a host of other graduates who have 
received awards in their respective states. 

The training in the school is based on a thorough, 
comprehensive, carefully-planned syllabus, which covers 
every aspect of theatre, in which theory is related to practice, 
and in which all work is ultimately put to test before the widest 
public. The syllabus takes into account the methods of great 
theatre personalities who have shaped contemporary theatre, 
in all its expressional forms. 


ADMISSION 


The NSD awards a scholarship (which is presently Rs 2,000 
per month) to all students selected for the diploma course. 
Their course of study is subsidised in order to promote theatre 
practice and education in India. In view of these concessions, 
an internship could be enforced by way of service with any of 
the school wings, participation in extension activities, etc. 
Declining this one-year internship will be tantamount to a 
violation of the contract. 

The diploma course in dramatic arts is open to all men and 
women upto the age of 30 years but not less than 18 years. 
Applications for admission are invited in the month of March 
every year through advertisement in leading newspapers of 
the country. Minimum qualifications for admission are: 
graduation in any subject from a recognised university and 
active participation in at least 10 plays in acting or any other 
field related to theatre. 

The screening of applicants is in two stages. The first 
stage aiming at preliminary screening comprises interviews 
and audition or practical test of the candidates. The candidates 
recommended by the Preliminary Selection Committee have to 
go through a final round of selection which is in the form of a 
workshop lasting for 3-5 days. While making the final selection, 
emphasis is put on the natural aptitude and talent of the 
candidates for the theatrical form of art. With a view to make 
the selection of candidates broad based, it is ensured that as 
far as possible, selected candidates are drawn from as many 
states as possible. 


SYLLABUS 


The training programme of the school is broad based and 
includes classical Indian and Western dramatic traditions, 
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Indian traditional and folk theatre and modem theatre trends 
in India and other parts of the world, The first year of study at 
the school is devoted to an integrated course to equip all 
students with the basics of theatre crafts and history of drama. 
In the subsequent two years of the training, students have to 
opt for specialisation either in acting or theatre techniques 
and design. The training in the first year is divided into two 
semesters. The first semester (July-December) is devoted to 
basics of acting, theatre techniques and design, and theatre 
history and aesthetics, In the second semester, these 
subjects are taken up on a greater detail. The second year is 
also broadly divided into two semesters, which been termed 
as third and fourth semesters. The third semester covers 
theatre history and aesthetics, acting (for acting 


acting 
third-year syllabus is planned to give the students advanced 
training in acting and theatre techniques through a series of 
workshops conducted by eminent theatre practitioners. Film 
appreciation courses are also organised with the help of 
visiting faculty, 


‘The Repertory Company is a regular performing wing of the 
School. It consists of a group of 21 artistes, who are mostly 
graduates of the school, and a team of administrative and 
technical staff, The main objective of the Repertory Company 
is to produce plays of high artistic merit and perform them 
regularly for the theatre lovers in Delhi as well as other parts 
of the country. Over the year the Repertory has produced a 
variety of plays ranging from stylised musicals to realistic 
contemporary works of Indian drama to translations and 
adaptations of foreign-language plays. Eminent directors of 
national and international 


successful trips to Germany, Poland, Britain, Nepal and 
Mauritius. 


The Extension Programme was started in 1978 by the then 
director B.V. Karanth. The rationale for starting the programme 
was the fact that NSD has been the only institute of its kind in 
a vast country like India with diverse languages and regions. 
Students come to NSD for a three-year integrated training. 
‘The medium of instruction is Hindi/English. A vast majority 
of theatre workers cannot benefit because of the time 


constraint, language barrier and lastly the varied 
cultural backgrounds they belong to. Therefore, it was felt 
that it was the duty of the NSD to go to different regions, 
impart short-term teaching and training in the local 
language and thus create theatre awareness all over India 
This is how the idea of conducting theatre workshops 
germinated. Over the years, the school has conducted such 
training workshops in almost all the states in the regional 
languages. On a rough estimate, in a span of 20 years, the 
school has conducted a minimum of 100 intensive theatre 
workshops, 100 production-oriented workshops and 50 
subject-oriented workshops in which a minimum of 2,000 
theatre workers have participated. 

As part of the Extension Programme, a children’s theatre 
was also added as a regular activity to be conducted by the 
NSD. Initially, it started as summer theatre workshop in Delhi 
but with growing popularity, the movement spread all over 
India and finally the school established its own Theatre-in- 
Education Company (Sanskaar Rang Toli) to impart training 
to school teachers and children on a regular basis. 

‘The next major change in the Extension Programme was 
brought with the scheme of opening of regional centres in 
four to six zones of the country for the purpose of imparting 
short-term teaching-cum-training to the local theatre workers 
in their own languages. The first such regional centre was 
opened in Bangalore in March 1994, It covers the southern 
states, namely, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Tami! Nadu, Kerala 
and Pondicherry, Two more centres are planned to be set up 
in Kolkata and Mumbai. 


SANSKAAR RANG TOLI (THEATRE-IN-EDUCATION) 


Sanskaar Rang Toli, formerly named as Theatre-in-Education 
Company, was established in October 1989. It aims at educating 
the children through the medium of theatre. To achieve this 
objective, the Toli (i) performs creative, curriculum and 
participatory plays in schools, especially designed for children 
of different age groups; (ii) organises training workshops for 
teachers to create meaningful theatre and also offers skills for 
use in classroom situations to make the teaching/learning 
Process more effective and enjoyable; and (iii) imparts training 
to the children through theatre by enrolling them as members 
of summer workshop and Saturday/Sunday Club. 

As a part of the Toli’s programme, one-month Intensive 
Summer Theatre Workshop for children is held during May- 
June every year, The objective of the workshop is integrated 
Personality development of children through theatre and 
allied arts. 

Sunday/Saturday Club is an extension of the summer 
theatre workshop where more extensive work is done with 
children of various age groups to create original plays through 
a process of improvisational series. During the activity, the 
children jointly decide a theme and work on it in a creative 
dramatic process under the guidance of Toli members. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SCHEME (NSS) 


R.K. Mishra 


INTRODUCTION 


National Service Scheme, popularly known as NSS, was 
launched on 24 September 1969, Gandhiji's birth centenary 
year, in 37 universities involving 40,000 volunteers, The idea 
of involving students in the task of national service dates 
back to the Gandhian era, Gandhiji advised the students 
against exclusive and isolated intellectual pursuits and wanted 
them to establish living contact with the community. It was 
his dream that students must realise their social 
responsibilities, He wanted that students should do something 
positive so that the life of the common man in the villages 
might be raised to a higher social, material and moral level, 

The post-independence era was marked by an urge for 
introducing social service for students both as a measure of 
educational reform and a means to improve the quality of 
educated manpower, The University Education Commission 
headed by Dr Radhakrishnan recommended the introduction 
of National Service in the academic institutions on a voluntary 
basis with a view to developing healthy contacts between 
students and teachers on the one hand and establishing a 
constructive linkage between the campus and the community 
on the other, 

The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended 
strongly to make NSS an obligatory and integral part of 
education at all stages, The recommendations were placed 
before the State Education Ministers’ Conference held in April 
1967 and also in the Vice-Chancellors’ Conference the same 
year. Subsequently, the Ministry of Education and the UGC 
organised a conference of representatives of all the universities 
and institutions of higher learning which unanimously 
declared that NSS could be an effective instrument for national 
reconstruction and national integration, Ultimately, Dr V.K-R.V. 
Rao, the then education minister, formally launched the 
NSS programme to promote the social upliftment of 
the downtrodden masses of our nation, The cardinal 
principle of the programme is that it is organised by the 
students themselves and both students and teachers, through 
their combined effort in social service, get a sense of 
involvement in the tasks of national development. Besides, 
the students obtain field experience which might help them to 
find avenues of self-employment at the end of their university 


Career. 


OBJECTIVES 


‘The overall aim of NSS is to give an extension dimension to 
the higher education system and orient the students to 
community service while they are studying in educational 
institutions. NSS aims at developing the students’ personality 
through community service. The broad objectives of NSS 
are to: 


@ understand the community in which the students work: 

G) understand themselves in relation to their community, 

(ii) identify the needs and problems of the community and 
involve them in the problem-solving process; 

(iv) develop among themselves a sense of social and civic 
responsibility; 


to individual and community problems, 
(vi) develop competence required for group-living and 
of a 


sharing of responsibilities; 
(vii) gain skills in mobilising community participation, 
(viii) develop capacity to meet emergencies and natural 
disasters; and 
Úx) practice national integration and social harmony. 


THE MOTTO 


‘The motto of NSS is “not me but you’, This reflects the essence 
of democratic living and upholds the need for selfless service. 
It is needless to say that the welfare of an individual is ultimately 
dependent on the welfare of society as a whole. 


NSS SYMBOL 


The symbol of NSS, as appearing on the cover page of the 
manual, is based on the wheel of the Konark Sun Temple 
situated in Orissa. These giant wheels of the sun temple portray 
the cycle of creation, preservation and release, and signify 
the movement in life across time and space. The design of the 
symbol, a simplified form of the sun-chariot wheel, primarily 
depicts movement. The wheel signifies the progressive cycle 
of life. It stands for continuity as well as change and implies 
the continuous striving of NSS for social transformation and 


upliftment. 
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NSS BADGE 


The NSS symbol is embossed on the NSS badge. The NSS 
volunteers wear it while undertaking any programme of 
community service. The Konark wheel in the symbol has 
eight bars which represent the 24 hours of the day. Hence, the 
badge reminds the wearer to be in readiness for service of the 
nation round the clock. The red colour in the badge indicates 
that the NSS volunteers are full of energy, i.e. lively, active 
and full of high spirit. The navy blue colour indicates the 
cosmos of which the NSS is a tiny part, ready to contribute its 
share for the welfare of mankind. 


NSS DAY 


The NSS was formally launched on 24 September 1969, the 
birth centenary year of the Father of the Nation. Therefore, 
24 September is celebrated every year as NSS Day with 
appropriate programmes and activities. 


NSS SONG 


During the silver jubilee year of NSS, a theme song was 
composed. All the volunteers are expected to learn the theme 
song, the cassette for which is available with the Ministry of 
Youth Affairs and Sports. 


COVERAGE 


Starting with a modest enrolment of 40,000 NSS volunteers in 
1969, the present NSS volunteers’ strength is 16.87 lakhs. The 
scheme is being implemented in 176 universities and 22 Senior 
Secondary Schools at present. The year-wise enrolment of 
NSS volunteers since 1980-81 is as follows: 


1980-81 4.75 lakhs 
1981-82 5.12 lakhs 
1982-83 5.40 lakhs 
1983-84 5.71 lakhs 
1984-85 6.10 lakhs 
1985-86 7.20 lakhs 
1986-87 7.74 lakhs 
1987-88 8.50 lakhs 
1988-89 8.88 lakhs 
1989-90 10.38 lakhs 
1990-91 10.97 lakhs 
1991-92 10.26 lakhs 
1992-93 10.26 lakhs 
1993-94 11.16 lakhs 
1994-95 11.24 lakhs 
1995-96 11.36 lakhs 
1996-97 12.89 lakhs 
1997-98 13.52 lakhs 


1998-99 14.87 lakhs 
1999-2000 15.87 lakhs 
2000-2001 16.87 lakhs 


CLASSIFICATION OF NSS PROGRAMMES 


The NSS programmes are classified under two categories: 
(i) Regular Activities (ii) Special Camping. 


Regular Activities 


Under this, students undertake various programmes in the 
adopted villages, college/school campuses and urban slums 
during Sundays, holidays and leisure time. Each NSS unit 
adopts a village or a slum. The programme includes health 
education, community organisation, awareness campaigns 
against social evils, tree plantation and environment 
development programmes, mass immunization, population 
education, sanitation drives, blood donation, work in hospitals, 
homes for the disabled, orphanages, AIDS awareness, etc. 
Each NSS volunteer is expected to put in 24 hours of regular 
activity work in a span of two years. 


Special Camping 


Special camping programmes are organised with a view to 
promoting “Learning through Doing’. For this purpose, various 
developmental issues of national importance are kept as 
themes. In the past the theme of the Special Camping 
Programmes have been ‘Youth Against Famine’, ‘Youth 
Against Dirt and Disease’, ‘Youth for Rural Reconstruction’, 
“Youth for Economic Development’, “Youth for Mass Literacy’, 
“Youth for National Integration’ and ‘Youth for Sustainable 
Development’, etc. Of late the NSS Special Camping 
Programmes are focussed on ‘Youth for Healthy Society’. The 
objectives of the Special Camping Programmes include 
encouraging student and non-student youth to work along 
with other adults in rural areas, thereby developing their 
character, social consciousness and commitment, a healthy 
and helpful attitude towards the community and also for 
building potential leaders. These also emphasise dignity of 
labour and self-helps. The activities include environmental 
enrichment and conservation, health, family welfare, nutrition 
programmes, empowerment of women, social service 
programmes like work in hospitals, institutions physically and 
mentally retarded people, Cheshire Homes, slums, etc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


At the national level, the Ministry of Youth Affairs and Sports 
is the nodal ministry for NSS and has the administrative 
responsibility for policy formulation, implementation and 
evaluation of NSS programmes. A Programme Adviser assists 
the ministry to devise and plan the NSS programmes. He/she 


is also expected to liaise with state governments, universities 
and other organisations for the development of the 
programme. Fifteen regional centres, besides the Programme 
Adviser’s Cell, have been set up throughout the country to 
have better coordination at the state and university levels 
and training units of NSS. Regional centres are also expected 
to act as a clearing house of information. At the state level, 
activities are monitored and coordinated through the State 
Liaison Officer. In addition, each university has a Programme 
Coordinator to oversee, monitor and implement the guidelines 
of NSS through Programme Officers in institutions. At the 
senior secondary school level, the programme is monitored 
through +2 councils with a role similar to the university 
coordinator. Training is an important component of the NSS 
programme. For this purpose four Training, Orientation and 
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Research Centres (TORCs) and 14 Training and Orientation 
Centres (TOCs) have been set up. 

The NSS has achieved a lot in the form of social service 
and personality development of the students since its 
inception. The volunteers have created permanent assets in 
the society in the form of school buildings, sanitary latrines, 
approach roads, check dams and water harvesting structures 
and have contributed immensely to literacy; health, including 
mass immunisation; have done pioneering work in the field of 
HIV/AIDS awareness; and have worked day and night as and 
when natural calamities like cyclones, floods, earthquakes and 
famines have struck Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. NSS is perhaps the most cost- 
effective student youth movement of a voluntary nature in 
the world and has few parallels. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


C. Seshadri 


The demand for replacing an educational system geared to 
meet the needs of the colonial regime with a ‘national’ system 
of education reflecting the ideals and aspirations of the people 
was a significant feature of India’s freedom movement. In the 
present context, the national system of education refers to an 
educational system that embodies, in letter and spirit, the 
needs, ideals and aspirations of the people of a free nation. 
The concept acquires added significance in the context of the 
federal set-up of the Indian polity and increasing threats to 
social cohesion and national unity from forces both internal 
and external. Originating with ‘national schools’ the idea today 
encompasses several features: a common school system for 
the nation, ‘indigenisation’ of educational aims, content and 
processes, promotion of national pride and patriotism and 
preservation of cultural heritage. A description, in a historical 
perspective, of the evolution and articulation of the idea of 
national system of education and an appraisal of the country’s 
progress towards its realisation is presented here. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


The seeds of national education were sown during the British 
rule in the Orientalist-Anglicist educational controversy. The 
Orientalists wanted the promotion of Indian education 
through the medium of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian and the 
Anglicists favoured Western education through English 
medium. The nationalist cause was lost with the Anglicists 
winning the day with the acceptance of Macaulay’s Minutes 
and adoption of Resolution of March (1835). The British rulers 
themselves had no confusion on the aims of education for 
Indians. It was ‘to diffuse European knowledge to the natives 
to serve the cause of the British administration’. Macaulay 
put it very eloquently in his oft-quoted Minutes: ‘We must at 
present do our best to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern; a class of 
persons Indian in blood and colour but English in taste, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect.’ Later, in 1854, the Woods 
Despatch declared the object of Indian education as ‘the 
diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and 
literature of Europe; in short, of European knowledge’. 

With the partition of Bengal, the Swadeshi movement was 
born and a demand for Swadeshi education arose. A National 
Council of Education was organised in 1906 with the object of 


imparting education on national lines. National education, 
among other things, meant imparting education through the 
vernacular medium, religious education, special importance 
to indigenous knowledge in literature, history, philosophy, 
science and medicine. The Calcutta Congress (1906) demanded 
the ‘Indianisation’ of education—formulation and control by 
Indians; upholding of Indian ideals, religious spirit and 
philosophical values; emphasising India’s glorious past in 
literature and art, history and heritage, science and politics, 
trade and commerce; and patriotism. Later, the Nagpur 
Congress (1920) passed a resolution for the withdrawal of 
children from schools and colleges controlled by the 
government and for the establishment of national schools 
and colleges all over the country signalling the launch of the 
National Education Movement in the country. Soon, the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh, Gujarat Vidyapith, Bihar 
Vidyapith, Kashi Vidyapith, Bengal National University, Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapith and a large number of national schools/ 
colleges were started. 

The movement emphasised three points: Indian control of 
education, teaching the love of motherland and no servile 
imitation of the West. The movement got a further fillip with 
Gandhiji’s call for boycott of institutions imparting 
education in foreign language and culture and his proposal of 
Basic Education. The first systematic and national-level 
attempt at tackling the problems of education as a whole was 
made in the Seargent Report (1944). It observed that while the 
aim is to devise an educational system which is essentially 
Indian, there are certain fundamental principles which must 
determine the training of the future citizens, like physical 
fitness, intelligence and integrity of character, moral and 
spiritual aspects. The report endorsed Basic Education and 
found that a national system of education would take 30 to 40 
years to be evolved. 

It can thus be seen that national education during the period 
when India was under the colonial rule essentially meant full 
control of education by the Indians, extension of basic 
education to the masses, imparting education in the language 
of the people, relating education to tasks of national 
development and social reform, inculcating pride in our culture 
and patriotism, reorienting content and processes of education 
to Indian values manifested in our philosophies, culture and 
traditions. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ACCORDING 
TO INDIAN THINKERS 


Indian educational thinkers of the pre-independence period 
drew inspiration primarily from religion and ancient scriptures 
and argued that a truly national system of education would 
have to be based on the values commonly stressed by them. 
Annie Besant, the most forceful spokesperson for national 
education, said: ‘National education must live in an 
atmosphere of proud and glorious patriotism by the study of 
Indian literature, history, triumphs in science, art, politics, war, 
trade, commerce. It must meet the national temperament at 
every point and develop the national character. It must hold 
up Indian ideals of devotion, wisdom and morality and must 
be permeated by the Indian religious spirit which is spacious, 
tolerant, all-embracing.’ Aurobindo, another great nationalist, 
argued that the nationalist system of education did not mean 
a return to the system of Nalanda or the mathematics of 
Bhaskara. The opposition is not between modernism and 
antiquity but between an imported civilization and the greater 
possibilities of the Indian mind and nature. The basic quality 
of Indian nationalism is spirituality. The central aim of a national 
system of education is ‘the building up of the powers of the 
human mind and spirit...the formation or evoking of 
knowledge, character, culture ... that if no more.’ 

However, Ram Mohan Roy, considered the father of 


modernism in India, championed the European social and . 


scientific values and wanted more prominence to be given to 
them in our education. But where the British rulers justified 
these for a different purpose Ram Mohan Roy thought they 
alone would lift the country out of darkness. Dayanand 
argued for Vedic learning for the rejuvenation of Indian national 
life. Tagore also conceived national education in essentially 
spiritual terms. He held that nationalism is not organised 
efficiency of a people, but a firm faith in a tradition which 
represents certain values. According to Tagore, the 
characteristically Indian features of education are: life in 
communion with nature; realising the inner creative and 
expressive spirit of man; and sensitivity to all the values of 
life. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S SCHEME OF BASIC 
EDUCATION 


The scheme of basic education (Buniyadi Shiksha) proposed 
by the Father of the Nation can be considered as the first 
attempt to give a concrete shape to the idea of a national 
system of education. Gandhi had realised that the problems of 
universal primary education like non-enrolment, dropout and 
failure could not be countered effectively unless schooling 
was made relevant to the lives of the masses. The central 
feature of the scheme endorsed by the Wardha Education 
Conference in 1937 was its curriculum which was local-specific 
and integrated school learning with productive work. Further, 
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education was to be free and compulsory for seven years, 
built around a productive craft and imparted in the 
mother tongue. However, the scheme failed to take root 
and after a couple of decades had to be virtually given up, 
thereby reopening the question of the national system of 
education. 


EDUCATION AND THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


With the adoption of a constitution and India becoming a 
republic on 26 January 1950, a constitutional framework was 
available within which to conceptualise the national system 
of education. The important provisions in the constitution on 
education include: 


@ Education under the Concurrent List implying a sharing 
of the responsibility between the union government 
and the states. The centre would accept a larger 
responsibility to reinforce the national and integrative 
character of education, to maintain quality and 
standards, to monitor the educational requirements of 
the country as a whole in regard to manpower for 
development. 

@ Provision for various safeguards to protect the 
educational and cultural interests of minorities. [Arts. 
30(1), 30(2)] 

@ Guarantee of freedom of religion, but exclusion of 
religious instruction in educational institutions 
recognised by the state. 

@ Provision of adequate facilities for instruction in the 
mother tongue at the primary stage of education to 
children belonging to linguistic minority groups. (Art. 
350 A) 

@ Promotion of educational and economic interests of 
weaker sections of the people and, in particular, of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. (Art. 46) 

@ The state to provide free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of 14 years 
under Art. 45 of the Directive Principles of State Policy. 


THE EDUCATION COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


In free India, successive commissions and committees on 
education have grappled with the question of describing the 
features of the national system of education and mapping its 
contours vis-a-vis the constitutional provisions. The 
University Education Commission (1948) declared that 
universities must stand for ideals of democracy, justice and 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Education should not be 
narrowed down to technological and materialistic pursuits 
alone but should be centred around higher values of life. 
National unity and progress require a deeper spiritual 
foundation than political and economic arrangements. 
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Education should promote cultural unity of India and the life 
of spirit that has shaped and unified our collective existence. 
The commission suggested adoption of a uniform pattern of 
10+2+3 for school and college stages. 

The Educational Commission (1964) was given the task of 

advising the government on the national pattern of education 
and the general principles and policies for its realisation. In 
its blueprint of educational development spread over a period 
of 20 years, the commission underscored the need to transform 
education into a powerful instrument of social, economic and 
cultural transformation necessary for the realisation of national 
goals. To achieve this it recommended: adoption of science 
as a basic component of education and culture; work experience 
as an integral part of general education; vocationalisation of 
education and improvement of scientific and technological 
education and research; introduction of a common school 
system of public education; social and national service as an 
integral part of education; developing all modern Indian 
languages; promoting national consciousness through 
understanding and re-evaluation of our cultural heritage; 
introduction of education in moral, social and spiritual values 
and promotion of the values of scientific temper, tolerance, 
and respect for other national cultures. The commission 
recommended that the school stage consist of 12 years (10+2). 
Based on the recommendations of the EC, the first national 
policy statement on education (1968) endorsed uniform 
adoption of the 10+2+3 pattern and reiterated early fulfillment 
of the constitutional directive to provide free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14 years. It 
recommended adoption of the three-language formula and use 
of regional languages as media of instruction upto the 
university stage. 


THE IDEAL OF NATIONAL CURRICULUM 


The movement toward the national system got a major boost 
with the emergence of national consensus on the framework 
of a national curriculum for school education. A landmark 
achievement in this regard was NCERT’s articulation of a 
national curriculum in The Curriculum for the Ten Year School 
—A Framework (1975), the first such effort. A similar exercise 
was carried out by the NCERT when a new national policy on 
education was adopted in 1986. The 1986 framework was a 
more elaborate exercise involving articulation of the curricular 
implications of the many recommendations of the NPE, in 
particular, of the national core elements. Overcoming the initial 
hiccups the national curriculum idea has now become a part 
of Indian educational thinking, marking a major advance 
towards the realisation of the national system of education. 
NCERT also developed prototype curricula, courses, textual 
and supplementary materials and gave the lead to the states 
in developing their own curricula, syllabi and textbooks in 
accordance with the national guidelines. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION (1986) AND 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


By far, the most articulate description of the national system 
of education can be found in the National Policy on Education, 
1986. The NPE actually made the national system of education 
as its leitmotif. The concept had defied attempts to understand 
its contours as well as its meaning, primarily due to the cultural 
diversities and regional imbalances that characterised the 
nation and the federal set up of the Indian polity. The status 
of education in the constitution also had changed, in the 
meanwhile, from that of state responsibility to that of 
concurrency. This change triggered fresh discussion on the 
nature and scope of responsibilities of the centre and the 
states in relation to education. In its final form the NPE 
recommendations represented the broad synthesis of ideas 
and views based on nation-wide discussions involving all 
stakeholders in education. 

According to the NPE, the constitution embodies the 
principles on which the national system of education is 
conceived of. The concept of national system of education 
incorporates the following features: 


@ Up to a given level all students, irrespective of any 
distinction of caste, creed, location, sex, have access 
to education of a comparable quality and reach 
minimum levels of learning laid down for each stage. 

@ Effective measures towards achieving the common 
school system. 

@ Adoption of the common educational structure of 
10+2+3 comprising 10 years of school education 
followed by 2 years of higher secondary education 
and three years college education. 

@ Adoption of a National Curricular Framework for 
school education with a common core and flexible 
components. The common core includes India’s 
freedom movement, the constitutional obligations and 
other content essential to nurture national identity. 
These elements will cut across subject areas and will 
be designed to promote values such as: India’s 
common cultural heritage, egalitarianism, democracy 
and secularism, equality of the sexes, protection of the 
environment, removal of social barriers, observance 
of the small family norm and inculcation of the scientific 
temper. 

@ Equal opportunity to all not only in access but also in 
conditions of success. 

@ Nation’s responsibility for providing resource support 
for implementing programmes of educational 
transformation—reducing disparities, universalisation 
of elementary education, adult literacy, scientific and 
technological research. 

@ Implementation of the three-language formula. 


The national system of education recommended by the 
NPE rests on the edifice of what are perceived by its 
formulators as prevailing ethos, aspirations, national 
imperatives and concerns. Alongside, it is informed by 
pedagogical concerns like all-round development, child- 
centred approach, learning how to learn, creative expression, 
scientific temper, interface between education and work, 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation and media and 
educational technology. 

The NPE came under review first by the Ramamurty 
Committee in 1990 and later by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in 1992 but the basic character of the NPE 
recommendations are retained and these continue to inform 
educational policies and programmes. 


OVERALL APPRAISAL 


Judged with reference to the contour mapped by the NPE, one 
can say considerable progress has been achieved by the 
country in realising the national system of education. The 
following developments are indicative of this progress: 


e Surmounting the pressures of mounting population 
and scarcity of resources, the full might of the nation, 
with the centre and the states working as partners, is 
directed towards removing illiteracy and ensuring 
quality elementary education for all. A grand national 
movement, the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, has been 
launched to realise the goal of education for all by 
2010. Elementary education is being made a 
fundamental right through amendment to the 
constitution so that participation in education by all 
children becomes legally obligatory for the state as 
well as the parents. 

© Most states in the country have adopted the common 
educational structure of 10+2+3. 

@ Consensual agreement has been reached on a national 
curriculum framework, especially on its common core 
components. The framework articulates the objectives, 
content, and methodology of school education as also 
implementation strategies. 

National consensus on sensitive issues has been 
achieved—language and medium of instruction (three- 
language formula and mother tongue as instructional 
medium), prohibition of sectarian religious education 
in publicly maintained schools, adoption of MLLs in 
curriculum planning, materials development, teaching- 
learning processes and evaluation of student learning 
and introduction of value education. 

@ There has emerged a broad consensus on child-centred 
and activity-based pedagogy as appropriate at 
different levels and on the need for reducing the 
curriculum load on children with greater emphasis on 
understanding rather than memory. 
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e A host of national resource institutions in education 
like NCERT and NIEPA have started functioning and 
they have been networked with their state and sub- 
state level counterparts to provide continuing 
education for teachers and other educational 
functionaries. Their establishment has stimulated pan- 
Indian thinking on education. 

© Under a national Programme of Action a plethora of 
centrally sponsored schemes and projects of 
educational reform have been launched like Operation 
Blackboard, National Literacy Mission, National 
Elementary Education Mission, District Institutes of 
Education and Training, Navodaya Vidyalayas, 
Programme of Mass Orientation of School Teachers, 
Strengthening of Non-formal Education and Vocational 
Education. 

Educational structures and process at all level and 
across states have been made sensitive and responsive 
to the special learning needs of the educationally 
disadvantaged, girls, SCs and STs and the disabled. 

@ The 73rd and 74th amendments to the constitution 
have added a new chapter in the process of democratic 
decentralisation of educational planning and 
management. They vest the responsibility for 
education with Panchayati Raj institutions, thereby 
ensuring effective community participation. 

@ To regulate growth and ensure check on quality and 
standards, all-India bodies with statutory powers have 
been set up in respect of general, professional and 
technical education like the UGC, AICTE, NCTE and 
IMC. 


THE CONTINUING DEBATE 


Even as one endorses these positive developments, the debate 
on the national system of education continues. The terms of 
debate range from questioning the very concept of the national 
system of education to appraisal of efforts in realising it. 

In the changing context where diversity, freedom and 
autonomy are celebrated, some are wary of, and even fear, 
‘national’ thinking in relation to education. They have called 
into question the very concept of national system of education 
and national curriculum vis-a-vis the pluralistic culture of the 
Indian people. A national curriculum, they argue, would act 
against the diversities in lifestyles, cultures, languages, and 
religions of the Indian people. They voice the demand that 
national resources of different forms and kinds be equitably 
distributed and states given full autonomy to implement their 
own educational development plans keeping national 
intervention to the minimum. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that the nation is 
increasingly under the threat of forces of separatism on 
grounds of religion, language, ideology and education cannot 
remain a silent spectator. Education has to be shaped as a 
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powerful instrument in bringing about the fusion of the Indian 
people around common ideals and values. It has to, through 
appropriate interventions, promote social cohesion and 
national integration. 

By way of responding to these observations it may be noted 
that national curriculum is no more a novel idea. Movement 
towards a national curriculum is a global trend—USA, UK 
and Japan have adopted the national curriculum. The point is 
not whether we need a national curriculum. It is about the 
more substantive issue of what content and meaning is to be 
given these notions in the context of the geographical vastness 
and cultural diversities that characterise the Indian nation. 
The national systems recommended by the several committees 
and commissions on education are to be seen in this light. 

It is also the case that educational systems throughout the 
world have to contend with the challenges posed to education 
by forces of liberalisation and globalisation, information 
and communication technologies and media. These are 
global concerns that affect nations and the entire human race. 
They need to be seen as problems in a larger context and 
dealt with as national concerns. All these imply that while 
education is essentially a contextual undertaking it also has to 
be seen at a more general and higher level as far as its policies 
with respect to matters affecting the peoples and nations as a 
whole are concerned. Herein lies the case for a national system 
of education. 

As to the country’s track record in realising the national 
system of education, dissatisfaction is expressed from 
different angles. A serious charge is that the country has 
failed in evolving a common school system where quality 
education will be equally available to all and not to just some 
who can pay for it. The school system is increasingly getting 
fragmented and instead of unifying people it is creating 
divisions among them. 


A more common refrain is that the country has not been 
able to free itself from the colonial hangover and its performance 
in realising a ‘truly national system of education’ is tardy. 
This is a criticism that is made practically by all committees 
and commissions on education and even by political parties. 
It is pointed out that the truly national values are not reflected 
in the system and traditional Indian cultural values are 
neglected. The source of this dissatisfaction lies in the emotive 
content which the concept of national system of education 
embodies. At the very heart of the concept is the notion of 
Indianness and Indian national identity. The challenge is to 
give body to this notion in a manner that is in tune with India’s 
composite culture and translate it into curricular guidelines 
and prescriptions. The national and cultural content, which 
should give shape to education, have been outlined by the 
NPE and its predecessors. But the issue by its very nature is 
contentious and fears are entertained about a hidden agenda 
—political or cultural—in any attempt to delineate the 
contours of ‘national’ education or impart content to the notion 
of ‘Indianness’. 

Even as one accepts the need to impart a ‘truly’ national 
character to Indian education one has to consider the issue of 
the national system of education in a larger perspective. The 
historical ideal of a national educational system inspired by 
patriotism in the context of a people’s movement for freedom 
from foreign rule has to be seen now in a new light in the 
context of on-going political, economic and cultural changes. 
Nationalism is to be understood vis-a-vis growing 
internationalism and interdependence of nations, the 
information and communication technology revolution that 
has turned the world into a global village, opening up of 
economies and trade leading to globalisation of economic and 
cultural life. 
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NATIONAL TALENT SEARCH SCHEME 


V.K. Jain 


EVOLUTION OF THE SCHEME 


India, after independence, like other countries, also gave some 
thought for planning the betterment of the country and diverted 
some of its resources towards research and development of 
science. In order to achieve this, various institutions of higher 
education, national laboratories, defence establishments, space 
research centres, etc. were opened in the country. To fulfill the 
needs of these institutions, the country needed scientists, 
who could take the challenges and take the country forward 
in the field of scientific advancements. It was thus necessary 
to identify the potentially talented students early in their 
academic career and foster them as accomplished scientists 
for the service of the country. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT), with a view to identify meritorious students 
possessing the potential for attaining excellence in future and 
to provide them with necessary help and encouragement, 
formulated a scheme. The main objective of the scheme was 
to identify and nurture talented students. The scheme, called 
National Science Talent Search Scheme (NSTSS), was launched 
in the year 1963 and provided for identification of talented 
students in schools and awarding them with scholarships to 
enable them to pursue further studies and become researchers 
and scientists. 

During the first year of the implementation of the scheme, 
it was confined to the Union Territory of Delhi wherein 10 
scholarships were awarded to class XI students. In the year 
1964, the scheme was extended to all the states and the union 
territories in the country with 350 scholarships for the students 
of class XI. 

Consequent upon the introduction of the 10+2+3 pattern 
of education, the NSTSS also underwent a change in the year 
1976 and it was extended to social sciences, engineering and 
medicine as well. The scheme was renamed as National Talent 
Search Scheme (NTSS) and the number of scholarships was 
raised to 500. Since the education system in the country was 
undergoing a change, the scheme was made open to the 
students of classes X, XI and XII and separate examinations 
were conducted for each class. 

The number of scholarships was again increased from 500 
to 550 in the year 1981. These additional 50 scholarships were 
exclusively meant for Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled 
Tribe (ST) students. The number of scholarships was again 


escalated to 750 in the year 1983 with a provision of 70 
scholarships especially meant for SC/ST students. In 1985, 
the scheme was recast and was confined to class X only with 
the same number of scholarships. 

In the year 2000, the number of scholarships was again 
raised from 750 to 1000 with a provision of reservation for SC 
and ST students based on the national norms of 15 per cent 
and 7'/, per cent respectively. 


SELECTION PROCEDURE 


Until 1985, the scheme was completely centralised, Three 
examinations at classes X, XI and XII were organised in 15 
languages in more than 400 centres in the country by the 
NCERT. An experience of over two decades of the scheme 
brought to the forefront that a large number of scholarships 
were confined to restricted pockets of the country and many 
areas remained unrepresented. In the light of this, the scheme 
was decentralised. Under the new arrangement, the selection 
of candidates for the award of scholarship is a two-tier process. 
The states and union territories are entrusted with the 
responsibility of conducting the first-tier screening 
examination known as the State-Level Talent Search 
Examination. The second stage selection at the national level 
is carried out by the NCERT. 

Each state and UT recommends a stipulated number of 
candidates (known as state quota) for the national-level 
examination to be conducted for about 3,000 candidates by 
the NCERT. The state and the UT quota is computed 
proportionately on the basis of the students’ enrolment at 
secondary level with a minimum of 10 for a UT and 25 for a 
state and a maximum of 500 for either of the two. This quota is 
to be reviewed after every three years, Consequent upon 
increase in number of scholarships in the year 2000, the state 
quota was also revised from about 3,000 to 4,000 candidates. 
This became effective from the year 2001. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


Under the NSTSS, bright students in science were identified 
through a test consisting of a science aptitude test, an essay 
and a project report displaying an insight into science 
knowledge followed by face-to-face interview for shortlisted 
candidates on the basis of the written test and the project 
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report. The performance of the candidates on these four 
components was eventually assessed for the purpose of 
awarding scholarships. 

Initially the medium of this examination was English. With 
effect from 1969, the science aptitude test was offered in all 
the regional languages approved under the constitution of 
India. The candidates were allowed to write the essay and 
project report in the languages of their choice. 

Consequent upon the inclusion of social sciences, 
engineering and medicine for award of scholarships, the 
selection procedure was also modified. Now the candidates 
are subjected to two objective-type written tests, 
namely Mental Ability Test (MAT) and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT). The MAT, which consists of 100 
multiple-choice questions, is to be attempted by all the 
candidates. The SAT consists of 25 multiple-choice questions 
each on eight subject areas, namely mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, history, geography, civics and economics. 
The candidates can choose any four out of these eight 
subjects and answer a total of 100 questions in the SAT. A 
stipulated number of candidates, who qualify these two tests, 
are subjected to an interview. The final awards are made on 
the basis of composite scores obtained in the MAT, SAT and 
the interview. 

A crucial modification in the selection procedure was again 
made in the year 1995 when the provision of choice between 
subjects in the SAT was abolished. All the subjects, i.e. 
science, social science and mathematics, were made 
compulsory with 40, 40 and 20 questions respectively. 


SCHEME OF TESTING 


MAT consists of 100 multiple-choice items with five 
alternatives, out of which one will be the correct answer. SAT 
consists of 100 multiple-choice items with four alternatives, 
out of which one will be correct answer. Each item in both the 
tests carries one mark. 

The duration of each test is 90 minutes. The minimum 
qualifying marks for general and SC/ST category of candidates 
are 40 and 32 respectively in each test. A stipulated number 
of candidates, who shall be found eligible on the basis of 
merit, will be called for the interview. The interview is of 25 
marks and there are no qualifying marks. The final award shall 
be declared on the basis of both the national-level written 
examination and the interview. 


STATE-LEVEL EXAMINATION AND ELIGIBILITY 


Each state/UT conducts its own examination. It has the 
autonomy to lay down norms for purposes of determining the 
eligibility of candidates. This examination is primarily 
used to recommend a given number of candidates for the 
second-level test to be conducted by the NCERT. The state/ 
UT-level examination is conducted normally during the 


months of October-November each year. However, the 
exact date is advertised/circulated by the respective 
state/UT at an appropriate time through the agency nominated 
by it. 

All students studying in class X in any type of recognised 
school including Kendriya Vidyalaya, Navodaya Vidyalaya, 
Sainik School, etc. are eligible to appear in the state-level 
examination from the state/UT in which the school is located, 
However, no domicile restriction is imposed, 


NATIONAL-LEVEL EXAMINATION AND ELIGIBILITY 


The NTSE is open for students of Indian nationality whether 
they study in India or abroad at the class X level. Only the 
candidates selected by the state/UT on the basis of their 
screening examination shall be eligible to appear in the 
national-level examination to be conducted by the NCERT on 
the second Sunday of May each year (unless otherwise 
notified). 

Indian students studying abroad in class X or equivalent 
class shall be exempted from the first-level screening test and 
shall be permitted to appear directly in the second-level 
examination provided s/he has obtained at least 60 per cent 
marks (in aggregate) in the previous annual examination. The 
candidate will have to appear for the NTSE at a centre in India 
at his/her own cost. A candidate desiring to appear in the 
examiation may request through the head of the institution/ 
school where s/he is studying along with an attested copy of 
the mark sheet of the previous annual examination. The request 
should reach the Head, Department of Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation, NCERT, New Delhi latest by 
31 March of the concerned year. 

The scholarships under the present scheme are awarded 
to candidates pursuing courses in basic and social sciences 
including commerce upto the PhD level, whereas the awardees 
studying professional courses like medicine, engineering, 
technology and management are eligible to receive the 
scholarship up to second-degree level subject to fulfillment 
of the rules and regulations for disbursement of scholarship. 


NURTURANCE PROGRAMME 


The NCERT for some time organised a Nurturance Programme 
for the benefit of the awardees at various institutions of higher 
learning in the country. Summer schools were organised for 
undergraduate awardees by NCERT at institutions of higher 
learning like the Indian Institutes of Science, various 
universities, and Indian Institutes of Technology. These 
summer schools were in different subject areas like physics, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, mathematics to supplement regular 
studies with specialised modern academic inputs. For 
postgraduate awardees, placement programmes were 
organised at institutions of higher learning and at the national 
laboratories under CSIR to acquaint them with the 


methodology of research by taking individual projects. This 
programme now stands discontinued. 


IMPACT OF THE SCHEME 


The impact of the scheme can be seen in terms of percentage 
of awardees undergoing various courses at first- and second- 
degree levels. The number of candidates who were awarded 
scholarships during the period 1987 and 1998 was collected 
from the office records. The number of scholarships during 
this period for each year was 750. The number of candidates 
joining various courses varied from year to year. In order to 
give a glimpse of the scenario, the minimum and maximum 


percentage of candidates who joined various courses during 


the period are as follows: 


About 12 per cent awardees in 1989 and 5 per cent in 1992 
offered undergraduate courses in basic sciences, social 
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sciences and commerce; nearly 58 per cent awardees in 
1990 and 67 per cent in 1995 joined BTech courses; and 
about 17 per cent awardees in 1991 and 8 per cent in 1998 
joined medicine after completing the +2 stage. 

Nearly 2.4 per cent awardees in 1988 and 1.5 per cent in 
1992 pursued Master’s degree in medicine, surgery and 
technology (engineering); about 4.8 per cent candidates in 
1988 and 1.9 per cent in 1991 completed post-graduate 
courses in science, social science and commerce subjects; 
and about 4.5 per cent candidates in1990 and 0.8 per cent 
in 1993 opted for Master’s degree in business 
administration. 


The scheme is quite popular among schools and students. 
Award of scholarship under this scheme is considered to be a 
high privilege for the recipient and serves as a symbol of his/ 
her outstanding scholastic abilities, apart from helping him/ 
her in furtherance of higher studies. 


NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 


K.S. Sarma 


The National Policy on Education, 1986, envisaged the 
establishment of a Navodaya Vidyalaya in each district of the 
country. The Vidyalayas are fully residential coeducational 
institutions providing education from classes VI to XII. Initially 
two experimental schools were established in 1985-86. The 
number of schools has grown to 430 covering as many districts 
in 33 states/UTs. More than 1.27 lakh students are on the 
rolls. About 25,000 new students are admitted every year. 
These Vidyalayas aim at identification and development of 
talented, bright and gifted children predominantly from rural 
areas who may otherwise find it difficult to avail of good 
educational opportunities. 


OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the Vidyalayas include: 


@ To provide good-quality education including a strong 
component of India’s cultural heritage, inculcation of 
values, awareness of environment, adventure activities 
and physical education to talented children belonging 
predominantly to rural areas, without regard to their 
family’s socio-economic condition. 

@ To ensure that all students of Navodaya Vidyalayas 
attain a reasonable level of competence in three 
languages as envisaged in three-language formula; 
and 

@ To serve, in each district, as a focal point for 
improvement in the quality of school education in 
general, through sharing of experiences and facilities. 


SAILENT FEATURES 
Some of the important features of the schools include: 


© Good-quality education for talented children 
predominantly from rural areas. 

@ Proportion of students: rural, at least 75 per cent; urban, 
not more than 25 per cent. 

è Reservation of seats for students from SC/ST 
categories in proportion to their population in the 
district subject to the national minimum. 

@ 33 percent reservation of seats for girls. 

@ Coeducational and fully residential upto class XII. 

è Location: Usually in rural areas, on the basis of an 


offer of free land and rent-free temporary building by 
state /UT governments. 

@ Free education, including boarding and lodging, and 
the cost of uniforms, textbooks, stationery, etc. 

e Affiliated to CBSE. 

e Admission to class VI through objective-type test 
conducted by the CBSE in the district. 

@ Implementation of the three-language formula. 

@ Regional language as the medium of instruction in first 
three years of schooling and Hindi/English afterwards. 

@ 30 per cent of students in class IX from a Vidyalaya 
located in one linguistic area spend one academic year 
in a Vidyalya in a different linguistic region. Hindi- 
speaking states to non-Hindi-speaking states and vice- 
versa to promote national integration through an 
understanding of the diversity and plurality of 
country’s culture and people. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas are managed by the Navodaya 
Vidyalaya Samiti, which is an autonomous organisation under 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development. 

The Samiti functions through an executive committee under 
the chairmanship of the Union Minister of Human Resource 
Development. The other members include: Union Minister of 
State for Education as vice-chairman, Members of Parliament, 
representatives from industry, representatives from State 
Government and eminent educationists. The executive 
committee is assisted by the finance committee and advisory 
committee in its functions. 

The Samiti has eight regional offices located at Bhopal, 
Chandigarh, Hyderabad, Patna, Pune, Lucknow, Jaipur and 
Shillong. 

For each Vidyalaya, there is a Vidyalaya Advisory 
Committee and a Vidyalaya Management Committee for general 
supervision. The District Magistrate of the concerned district 
is the chairman of the Vidyalaya-level committee with local 
educationists, public representatives and officials from the 
district as its members. 


NORMS FOR OPENING OF NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 


For opening of Navodyala Vidyalayas, the Samiti had been 
considering the districts which were in existence at the time of 


commencement of Eighth Five-Year Plan. However, 
subsequently due to reorganisation of districts, several new 
districts were created in many states and several references 
were received to open Navodaya Vidyalayas in the newly- 
created districts. It has accordingly been decided that for the 
purpose of opening new Navodaya Vidyalayas during the 
Ninth Five-Year Plan, all districts which exist during the plan 
will be considered. 
The opening of Navodaya Vidyalaya is based on: 


@ the proposal received from state/UT governments; 

e an offer of 30 acres of suitable land free of cost; 

e sufficient temporary building; 

e other infrastructure free of rent or on permanent basis 
which could accommodate 240 students and staff for 
three to four years, till the Samiti is able to construct 
its own building at a permanent site. 


While sanctioning the establishment of Vidyalayas the 
Samiti has considered proposals for opening of new Vidyalayas 
in places where the offer of land of less than 30 acres was 
available depending upon the terrain and physical features of 
the district and the state/UT in general, since 30 acres land 
might not be available in large urban districts or in hilly areas 
and islands. It is, however, ensured that a new Vidyalaya will 
not be sanctioned unless adequate land and infrastructure 
are provided by the concerned state/UT government. 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION TO NAVODAYA 
VIDYALAYAS 


Admission to Navodaya Vidyalayas is made at the level of 
class VI through a test conducted by the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) on an all-India basis. Till the 
year 1998, JNV Selection test was conducted by the NCERT 
and thereafter by the CBSE. The test is administered in 20 
Indian languages and is largely non-verbal and objective in 
nature. It is designed in such a way as to ensure that talented 
children from rural areas are able to compete without suffering 
a disadvantage. All children who have studied and passed 
class V from any recognised school of that district and are 
between the ages of 9 and 13 years are eligible to appear. Due 
to poor communication facilities in rural areas, special care is 
taken to ensure that children from far flung areas get admission 
forms free of cost. Sufficient publicity is givens through 
Doordarshan, All India Radio, local newspapers, pamphlets, 
visits of principals and teachers of Navodaya Vidyalayas to 
local schools of the districts. As a result rural areas are 
becoming aware of the availability of Navodaya Vidyalayas. 

To appear for the test, a candidate has to fulfill the following 
eligibility conditions: 


(a) He/she must be studying in class V in a recognised 
school in that district where he/she is seeking 
admission in the just preceding academic session for 
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which the test is conducted. Actual admission in class 
V1 in the session is, however, subject to the conditions 
of having passed class V before admission. 

(b) He/she must be between the age group 9-13 years on 
1 May of the year of admission for which the test is 
being conducted. This applies to all categories of 
candidates including those who belong to the 
Scheduled Castes and Schedule Tribes. 

(c) He/she must have studied and passed classes MI, IV 
and V from recognised school/schools in the preceding 
three continuous academic sessions from which the 
test is being conducted, spending one full academic 
session in each class through the formal system of 
education, without any repetition of class, gap and/or 
break in attendance. 

He/she not promoted to class V before November of 

the preceding academic year for which the test is being 

conducted is not eligible to apply. 

(e) No candidate is allowed to appear in the test for the 
second time under any circumstances. 

(f) A candidate seeking admission under the rural quota 
must have studied and passed classes II, IV and V 
from recognised school(s) located in rural areas. 


(d 


a7 


The above conditions are applicable to all candidates 
irrespective of their caste or gender. 


(g) At least 75 per cent of the seats in a district are filled 
by candidates selected from rural areas and remaining 
seats are filled with students from urban areas. A 
candidate who has studied in a school located in an 
urban area, even for a part of session in any of the 
classes III, IV and V or passed any one or more of 
these classes from which are so defined in the 1991 
census or in subsequent government notification. All 
other areas are considered rural. 

(h) Reservation of seats in favour of children belonging 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is in 
proportion to their population in the concerned 
district provided that in no district, such reservation 
will be less than the national average (15 per cent for 
SC and 7.5 per cent for ST) but subject to maximum of 
50 per cent for both categories (SC and ST) taken 
together. These reservations are interchangeable and 
over and above the candidates selected under open 
merit. 


Efforts are made to ensure that one-third of the total seats 
are filled up by girls. 

The percentage of students belonging to SC/ST categories, 
girls and rural areas in the Navodaya Vidyalayas is generally 
above the national norms (15 per cent SC and 7.5 per cent ST), 
as the following figures indicate: 
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SC ST Girls Rural 
1997 22.40% 12.61% 30.00% 78.68% 
1998 23.05% 14.04% 32.38% 79.11% 
1999 23.42% 14.72% 32.87% 78.85% 


Thus the JNVs are serving rural students, especially girls, 
SC and ST students in excess of the national average. For this 
they have been commended by the Standing Committee of 
Parliament for the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
in April 1997. The committee stated: ‘The Committee is happy 
to note that various norms made for reservation of seats for 
SCs and STs are fulfilled and hopes that this practice would 
continue in future also.’ 


Sanctioned Strength of Children in Each Class 


A maximum number of 80 students is admitted every year in 
class VI consisting of two sections of 40 students each. 
However, in case of schools which suffer from shortage of 
accommodation, admission is restricted to 40 students. 


TEACHING AND NON-TEACHING STAFF 
Table 1 gives the sanctioned strength of teaching and non- 


teaching staff and the number of existing vacancies in different 
categories as on 31 March 2000. 


Table 1 

. | Category Sanctioned | In Position | Vacant 
i Principal 423 310 113 
2. Vice-principal 202 180 22 
3: PGTs 2,418 2,184 234 
4. TGTs 3,407 2,995 412 
5: Misc. Categories 2,137 1,897 240 
6. Non-teaching 5,918 4,640 | 1,278 

Reasons for Vacancies 


The major reasons for such a large number of vacant positions 
are indicated below: 


Principals 


(a) Vice-principals have not completed the mandatory 
period of experience for consideration for the positions 
of principal. 

(b) Some of the vacancies meant for promotion are being 
filled on deputation basis. Based on experience with 
deputationists, NVS has decided to give preference to 
its own vice-principals and post them as in-charge 
principals rather than rely on deputations. 

(c) Vacancies in direct recruitment posts are mainly 
because of the non-availability of suitable candidates 


in the category of SC/ST. A sizeable number of these 
vacancies are filled up on deputation basis, so that 
they can be filled up later when suitable candidates 
from these communities become available. 


Vice-principals 


The vacancies for vice-principals are mainly due to non- 
availability of eligible candidates in the ST category. 


PGTs 


A total number of 234 PGTs post are vacant due to the followin g 
reasons: 


@ 25 per cent of the posts are to be filled through 
promotion quota, whereas, the remaining 75 per cent 
of the PGT are to be recruited directly. 

(ii) 159 posts could not be filled due to non-availability of 
eligible TGTs. 

(iii) 75 vacancies are existing due to non-availability of 
candidates in the OBC/SC/ST categories. 

(iv) These are filled up on short-term contract basis to 
ensure that students receive instruction throughout 
the academic year. 


TGTs 


Out of the 412 existing vacancies, 33 per cent are in respect of 
modern Indian language teachers in Hindi-speaking states. 
In spite of the efforts these teachers’ posts in Hindi-speaking 
states have remained vacant since selected candidates were 
not ready to move out of their states. Adequate number of 
candidates in the category of TGTs are not available with 
specific qualifications in modern Indian language, especially 
in the north-east states and in the J & K. 

From the current year the Samiti has been conducting 
written tests for recruitment of different categories of teachers. 
The vacant posts of TGTs are filled up annually through 
regional recruitment. 


Non-teaching Staff 


G) Out of 1,278 vacancies 203 vacancies are in the 
category of office superintendent which are to be filled 
up through promotion from amongst eligible UDCs of 
10-years service. The eligible UDCs will be available 
only by the year 2001. Efforts are being made to fill 
optimum posts on deputation till such time as regular 
UDCs become eligible for promotion. 

(i) 136 posts in the category of electrician-cum-plumber 
are vacant. Being on contractual basis, candidates are 
not willing to join. Steps are being taken to amend 
recruitment rules so that these posts can be filled up 
on a regular basis. 


(iii) The remaining vacancies are due mainly to lack of 
availability of candidates in the SC/ST categories for 
which consistent efforts are being made to fill up. 


Recruitment Procedure and Norms for Posting of Teachers 


Vacancies of posts of teachers in different categories were 
notified through a centralised notification system in 
Employment News indicating vacancies in each subject in 
different regions of the Samiti. Recruitment was made region- 
wise based on the total number of applications received by 
each region. Applications were scrutinised and eligible 
candidates with minimum prescribed qualifications were called 
for an interview through a selection committee constituted 
under the chairmanship of an eminent educationist. The ratio 
followed for calling for interviews was normally 1:15 (15 
candidates are called against one post). Appointment orders 
were given region-wise depending upon the number of 
vacancies. 

The Executive Committee of NVS decided in 1999 to 
conduct a written test for selection of teachers on All 
India basis namely due to the widely varying standards 
of education in different universities. Ed.CIL was 
entrusted with the responsibility of conducting a written test. 
In response to a notification around 95000 applications have 
been received. 


Transfer Policy 


The norms adopted for transfer from one region to another are 
indicated below: 


(i) Teachers are eligible for inter-regional transfers only 
on completion of a mandatory period of five years of 
tenure in the region of their recruitment. 

(ii) No teaching personnel will normally be posted or 
transferred to their home district. 

Gii) Each employee of the Samiti will be given two 
opportunities for requesting transfer in their career 
against a vacant post. In case there is more than one 
request to be considered for transfer to a particular 
vacant post, transfer will be decided on the basis of 
following priorities: extremely serious medical grounds; 
spouse service location; long service in a place declared 
to be hard by the Samiti. 

(iv) The request for second transfer is considered only 
after a lapse of five years after the date of first transfer. 

(v) The seniority of the PGTs for consideration for 
promotion as vice-principals is based on an All India 
Common seniority list. 

(vi) In the case of other teachers seniority is maintained 
region-wise. They form regional cadres on asking apply 
for an inter-regional transfer, employee concerned is 
placed at the bottom of the seniority list of the relevant 
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year in the relevant cadre in the region to which he is 
transferred, 

(vii) With regard to regional language teachers, a provision 
has been created for rotational transfers after 
completion of five years from Hindi-speaking states to 
non-Hindi-speaking states and vice-versa. 

(viii) Samiti reserves the right to transfer teachers on 
administrative grounds. 


The major problems in filling up posts include: 


(a) Non-availability of teachers for certain areas, especially 
north-east and J & K. 

(b) Being an All-India cadre people from one region apply 
to other regions but subsequently express difficulty 
to join them and pressurise for transfer to their own 
native places. 

(c) Medium of instruction upto VIII class is in the regional 
language and from IX onwards, English and Hindi. 
The transfer of TGTs remains restricted to the states 
with specific regional language. 

(d) Most candidates being young, face problems related 
to marriage and family life on account of distant 
placements. 

(e) The sanctions of teachers’ posts in each of the 
Vidyalayas depend upon the strength of students and 
the number of sections in each class, resulting in 
fluctuation of staff. 


In-service Training for Teachers 


For upgradation of their academic and professional 
competencies a series of training programmes are organised 
by the Samiti for principals, vice-principals and teachers. The 
programmes are mainly of the following nature: long-term 
induction/pre-service course; in-service courses and the 
subject content, teaching methodology, research and 
innovation, normally for a duration of 2 to 3 weeks; short-term 
refresher courses and courses related to value education, 
cultural education and various performing arts. 

The Samiti has been conducting these courses at its 
headquarter and regional offices, In some cases courses are 
conducted with the help of outside agencies like NCERT, RIEs, 
Ramkrishna Institute of Moral and Spiritual Education, 
Mysore, and others. 

The details of training courses organised by the Samiti for 
its teaching staff during the years 1997-2000 are indicated in 
Table 2. 


ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF SCHOOLS 
Navodaya Vidyalayas aim at identification and development 


of talented and gifted children belonging predominantly to 
rural areas. These institutions are reported to be model and 
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Table 2 
1997-98 1998-99 1999-2000 
Si. Courses No. of Participants * No. of Participants No. of Participants 
No. a Courses Courses 
ee Ele 
L Principal 08 269 21 349 15 462 
2 Vice-principal - - 03 102 01 41 
3, PGTs 24 238 19 319 28 628 
4. TGTs 18 242 21 577 41 1,193 
s, Librarians 03 53 03 62 03 72 
6. PETs 01 52 04 210 04 89 
F SUPW teachers 02 18 01 20 02 16 
8. Music teachers 07 229 01 72 04 58 
9. Art teachers 05 201 101 25 02 10 
10. Misc. Courses 29 605 17 | 336 joa 04 jii 126 
1,571 91 [2,072 104 2,695 
Table 3 
State-wise Details of Navodaya Vidyalayas Sanctioned and Uncovered Districts 
SLNo. State/UT siia Districts ene] Districts Yet to be Covered ij Total 
—— 
fa Andhra Pradesh ma 22 1 23 
2 Arunachal Pradesh 9 4 13 
B; Assam 20 3 23 
4. Andaman and Nicobar 2 - 2 
5. Bihar 48 7 55 
6. Chandigarh 1 m 1 
wa Delhi 2 10 12 
8. D and N Haveli 1 - 1 
9, Daman and Diu 2 - 2 
10, Gujarat 16 9 25 
11. Goa 2 - 2 
12, Haryana 15 4 19 
13. Himachal Pradesh 11 1 12 
14, Jammu and Kashmir 14 - 14 
15. Kerala 13 1 14 
16. Karnataka 25 2 27 
TE Lakshadweep 1 - 1 
18. Maharashtra 30 9 39 
19. Madhya Pradesh 47 14 61 
20. Manipur 8 1 9 
21. Meghalaya 6 1 7 
22. Mizoram 3 4 ii 
23. Nagaland 4 4 8 
24. Orissa 16 14 30 
25. Pondicherry 4 X 4 
26. Punjab 13 4 17 
27 Rajasthan 30 2 32 
28. Sikkim 3 1 4 
29. Tripura 3 1 4 
30. Uttar Pradesh 59 24 83 
i aainhonit 
aH Total 430 121 551 


pace-setting institutions. The public examination results for 
the years 1996-2000 indicate that the performance levels of 
students are quite high. 


Table 4 
Overall CBSE Results 
Year 
Class XII 
% % 
1996-97 85 85 73.3 
1997-98 85.8 81.2 72.6 
1998-99 84.7 87.5 74.7 
1999-2000 87 83.3 76.4 


A large number of students after passing class XII are 
pursuing their studies in various engineering/medical colleges, 
National Defence Academy and other institutes of higher 
learning. Alumini associations have been set up in all 
Vidyalayas to monitor the placement of the passed-out 
students and create a body of young men and women who 
embody the national values imbibed through education in 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. 


COMPUTER EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


Computer literacy programme was introduced in 103 Navodaya 
Vidyalayas in 1991. Training in computers has been given to 
Principals, teachers and administrative staff. Computer 
Education Programme under revised scheme was implemented 
in 321 Navodaya Vidyalayas during 2001. 


PROJECT VIDYA 


Project Vidya is an initiative taken under the guidance of the 
Department of Education to test computer-aided learning 
strategies at secondary and senior secondary level schools 
with the association of Intel Asia Inc, The major objective of 
the project includes training teachers to use computers as 
their major teaching tool to enhance the teaching-learning 
environment. The project has been started as a pilot project in 
two Navodaya Vidyalayas, namely Navodaya Vidyalaya, 
Indore (MP), and Navodaya Vidyalaya, Ranga Reddy (AP). 
In the first instance four subjects, namely English, 
mathematics, sciences and social science at the secondary 
level have been identified for training of teachers. Suitable 
softwares have been supplied in these subjects to the 
students. 


SMART SCHOOL 


With the help of the Department of Education, the concept of 
Smart School has been introduced in the Navodaya Vidyalaya 
at Mungeshpur, Delhi. The pilot project has been assigned by 
the department to Supertech Software and Hardware Pvt. Ltd. 
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(SSHPL), who have installed a complete set of hardware and 
educational softwares. Navodaya Vidyalaya also has an 
objective to introduce e-administration. This effort involving 
the child in the learning process and motivating him/her would 
make learning more meaningful. In the present project, attempts 
have been made to develop lesson presentation in local 
language and also to expose children to Internet browsing on 
selected sites to give them a chance to learn to the best of 
their ability. 


COMPUTER-AIDED LEARNING AND COMPUTER- 
BASED LEARNING 


A pilot project has been planned for implementation action 
through APTECH Ltd. in two Navodaya Vidyalayas, i.e. JNV 
Jaffarpurkalan, Distt. South West Delhi, and JNV Dodaballapur 
Basaettihalli, Distt. Bangalore (Rural), Karantaka, to develop 
computer-based learning tools and methods. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


286 Vidyalaya are now functioning in permanent building, 
others functioning in temporary buildings provided by the 
State Governments. The completion of more Vidyalaya 
buildings in hand is in full swing. Works are being monitored 
closely by the officers of the Samiti and the concerned 
construction agencies. 

The status of construction of buildings as on 31 December 


2000, was as in Table 5: 
196 


Table 5 


Work-in 


progress 
01 
201 32 
146 45 


MERRE 


The average cost per JNV at Delhi-based cost index works 
out to Rs 6.28 crores as on date. 


BUDGET ALLOCATION 


The plan and non-plan grants provided to the Samiti during 
the last nine years in the budget of Department of Education 
along with expenditure are given in Table 6. 


REVIEW OF THE FUNCTIONING/PERFORMANCE OF 
SCHOOLS 


The question of conducting an evaluation of the functioning 
of the Navodaya Vidyalayas has been under consideration 
for some time. The Estimate Committee of the Lok Sabha 
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(Rs in Crores) 


Actual 

Expen- 

diture 

44.5 49.06 

1993-94 48.77 52.53 
1994-95 48.77 56.03 
1995-96 49.27 57.30 
1996-97 58.01 58.37 
1997-98 69.00 71.44 
1998-99 85.00 88.11 
1999-2000 84.33 88.37 


suggested in its 36th Report an evaluation of the programme 
through an independent agency. In response to this, the 
government informed the Estimates Committee that as most 
Navodaya Vidyalayas had not yet been fully established in 
the sense that their building and necessary infrastructure had 
yet to come up, it would be relevant if the review was 
conducted only when sufficiently larger number of Navodaya 
Vidyalas reached that stage. Accordingly, the government 
intended to review the scheme at the end of the Eighth Plan 
Period. 

In the context of the proposal to expand the Navodaya 
Vidayalaya Scheme, as desired by the prime minister in his 
telecast to the nation on 22 March 1998, the government has 
decided that an evaluation may be carried out on the 
functioning of the scheme. The Government of India, 
Department of Education, has constituted a Review Committee 
under the chairmanship of K.S. Sarma, Additional Secretary, 
Department of Education, to undertake a comprehensive review 
of the policies relating to various aspects of the functioning 
of the scheme. Simultaneously, Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, has been entrusted with the responsibility of 
conducting an intensive evaluation of performance of 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. It has also been decided that both 
reviews will start and end with a workshop so that a larger 
clientele is accessed. Both these agencies will interact with 
each other at the beginning and at the end of the review. 

A joint meeting of the NVS Review Committee and the 
faculty members from IIM, Ahmedabad, was held on 27 April 
2000, under the chairmanship of additional secretary, 
Department of Education. In this meeting representatives of 
IFD, CBSE and KVS also participated. After detailed 
discussions, areas of study by the Review Committee and 
IM were defined. | 
The specific aspects to be studied by IIM, Ahmedabad, 
are: 


e Implementation of the three-language formula as 
envisaged by the Government of India. 


e Performance level of the students in the Board 
examinations and their placements and achievements 
after passing out. 

è Structure of the Samiti and effectiveness of its 
organisation in management and monitoring of the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. 

@ Overall impact of Navodaya Vidyalayas in identifying 
and nurturing talented rural children including those 
from deprived background and girl child. 

@ Effectiveness of selection process for admission of 
students. 

e Fostering national integration through the scheme of 
migration. 

@ Scope of autonomy for innovations. 

e Examining pace-setting role of Vidyalayas. 

e Extent of fulfillment of expectations of stakeholders. 


The NVS Review Committee will consider the reco 
mmendations of IIM, Ahmedabad, while finalising its report. 
The broad areas to be independently studied by NVS Review 
Committee as decided after this workshop are: 


@ Development of physical infrastructure facilities to 
achieve quality education. 

© Process of teaching-learning and inculcation of 
residential values. 

© Enhancing the participation and cooperation of the 

state governments in implementation of the scheme. 

Feasibility of integrating information technology and 

mass media in the teaching-learning process. 

@ Review of teachers’ recruitment, training procedures 

and avenues for their growth. 

Feasibility of collaborating with other agencies, non- 

governmental organisations (NGOs) and industrial 

organisations. 

@ Assessment of requirements and sources of funds for 
placing the scheme on a sound financial footing. 


The methodology for evalation would mainly consist of: 
an analysis of the responses to a structured questionnaire; 
case study of selected Vidayalayas which have reached class 
12 level and discussions with different persons. 


FUTURE PLAN, ESPECIALLY REGARDING 
OPENING OF NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 


During the Ninth Five-Year Plan it was proposed to cover 94 
districts bringing the total coverage to 482 districts. Out of 
the target of 94 Vidyalayas, 35 new Vidyalayas have already 
been opened. 

In his telecast to the nation on 22 March 1998, the prime 
minister of India lauded the project initiated by late Rajiv 
Gandhi for giving opportunities of quality education to the 
brightest and most gifted children from the poorest sections 


of the society and declared that he is particularly anxious to 
revive it and multiply it twenty-fold. In the context of prime 
minister’s statement, various possible scenarios of expansion 
of Navodaya Vidyalayas scheme along with likely financial 
implications were considered and it was felt that keeping in 
view the important role that Navodaya Vidyalayas were playing 
in improving the standards of education in rural areas, 
Vidyalayas could be located in each Development Block. This 
would mean roughly twenty-fold expansion of the scheme 
and would require delegating many of the functions to district- 
and state-level supervision. This would have, however, 
required an additional investment of approximately Rs 2,000— 
2,500 crores to build up such a network of Navodaya Schools 
over the next 10-15 years. However, in view of heavy financial 
involvement this option could not be considered and after 
detailed discussions with Planning Commission and PMO, it 
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has been decided to opt for 50 per cent expansion in the 
capacity of existing Navodaya Vidyalayas in a phased manner. 
By the end of 1999-2000, Navodaya Vidyalayas had around 
1.27 lakh students on rolls with over 14,500 staff members 
covering 423 districts in 30 states and UTs of the country. 
Roughly 25,000 students are admitted every year from about 
5,00,000 applicants. The entire expenditure on education, 
including cost of boarding and lodging, uniforms, textbooks 
etc. is met by the government. The dimensions of the scheme 
require constant and adequate monitoring of its 
implementation, which is done through headquarters and eight 
regional offices. With the expansion of the scheme, it would 
be necessary to strengthen the monitoring machinery. They 
would require establishment of two more regional offices at 
Bangalore and Guwahati and also provision of permanent 
buildings for regional offices and the headquarters. 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


P. Das Gupta 


THE CONCERN 


The country has resolved to take education to the doorsteps 
of those learners who are hard to reach. Yet we are still far from 
reaching the cherished goals. We are constantly exploring 
educational strategies to fulfill our mission. The stark realities 
are: about 8 per cent children at the primary stage and 42 per 
cent at the upper primary stage are out of school. The dropout 
rates are 40 and 54 per cent respectively at the two primary 
stages. What could be the strategies for meeting this 
challenging situation? Is Non-formal Education (NFE) delivery 
system the answer? Or, do we need programme convergence 
with NFE, Formal, Alternative Schooling, Education Guarantee 
School and Alternative Innovative Educational Programme? 
Given the contours of the situation, a combination of different 
approaches might provide a solution. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In the Indian context NFE denotes programme for meeting the 
educational needs of out-of-school children, including 
dropouts and non-schooled children of the age-group 6 to 14 
years, It was conceived as a potential alternative strategy for 
universalisation of elementary education (UEE). A review of 
the history of elementary education in India clearly indicates 
that the evolution of the strategy dates to a period around 
1870 when night schools for working children were 
established. In ancient times there were no schools; people 
were educated through non-formal ways. The peasant in the 
village learnt the arts and skills of farming together with much 
traditional wisdom about earth, sky, seasonal variations and 
their impact on the crop yield and on the life of all kinds of 
living beings. 

At a certain stage of development, educational process 
centred round Gurukulas, Maktabs, Madrasas, Akharas/ 
Ashrams and the like. In tribal societies children acquired many 
a life skills from the elder member of the family through 
interactive learning modes, living together and working 
together with other community members. These institutions 
were free from rigidities and constraints of the formal schools 
of today. They aimed at a holistic development of the learner 
rather than imparting mere literacy, numeracy and 
environmental awareness. The nomenclature NFE emerged 
during later part of the 1970s when it was advocated as a 
significant strategy for UEE. It was during this period that 


there was an effort to conceptualise a part-time education 
model as an alternate for the full-time model. NFE emerged as 
an alternative but complementary model to formal education. 
It is during this period that an attempt was made to 
conceptualise NFE as a mechanism with all its ingredients— 
objectives, content, organisational strategies, teaching- 
learning materials, teaching methods and evaluation 
procedures. 

The first initiation in the history of Indian education 
towards exploring the potentialities of part-time education for 
widening the access to primary education was made by the 
Education Commission of 1964-66. One of its significant 
recommendations pertained to adoption of part-time education 
for those who cannot avail the facility of full-time schooling 
due to their limiting conditions. A special emphasis on this 
point was made by the committee of Members of Parliament 
on Education. Another landmark in the promotion of part-time 
education was the of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) in 1974. It observed, ‘the goal of universal education 
cannot be realised through exclusive reliance on the formal 
system of education with its single-point entry, sequential 
character, and full-time professional teachers.’ The emphasis 
on NFE assumed sharp focus in 1977 with the major 
recommendation of the Working Group Meeting held by 
Planning Commission, which called for identifying viable 
alternative part-time educational designs for widening access 
to education for all children in the age-group 6-14 years who 
failed to avail of full-time schooling facilities. The most 
significant recommendation made by the Working Group was: 
Every child should continue to learn in the age-group 6-14 on 
a full-time basis, if possible and on a part-time basis, if 
necessary. 


CENTRALLY SPONSORED NFE SCHEME 


At the government level, this was the beginning of launching 
NFE in the country to address the crucial concern of taking 
education to the doorsteps of millions of children who were 
unable to attend full-time schools. In 1977-78 the centrally 
sponsored scheme of NFE was launched by the then Ministry 
of Human Resources Development and Social Welfare in the 
nine educationally backward states of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The scheme 
included two NFE programmes, viz., general NFE programme 


in the context of UEE and Innovative and Experimental NFE 
programme. In the second programme greater flexibilities were 
provided for evolving innovative and experimental 
programmes in response to diverse learning situations and 
needs of out-of-school children belonging to disadvantaged 
sections of the society. It was, in a way, a step towards 
promoting the involvement of non-government and voluntary 
organisations in implementing the NFE programme adopting 
a variety of approaches. 


EXPERIMENTAL NFE PROJECTS 


Since experience in providing NFE was limited, the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) was 
entrusted with the responsibility of providing academic and 
technical guidance to the State Education Department, 
especially State Council of Educational Research and Training 
(SCERT). With a view to gain experience as to the approaches 
that would work, the council set up 228 NFE centres in different 
states. The main purpose was to find out the best way of 
providing meaningful education to children attending NFE 
programmes and evolving a variety of models. This experiment 
enabled NCERT faculty to gain first-hand experience in NFE 
so as to help the states in the effective implementation of the 
NFE programme. These experimental projects represented 
interventions planned to operationalise NFE in terms of diverse 
socio-economic, educational and community situations. The 
programme required a condensed curriculum enabling a child 
to acquire competency in two to two-and-a-half years which 
otherwise was acquired in five years of primary education; 
preparation of teaching learning materials; and training of 
instructors and supervisors, etc. 


NFE AS AN ACTION RESEARCH PROJECT 


Another significant development that provided insight into 
the functional aspects of NFE refers to the projects started 
earlier, during the mid-seventies, on a pilot basis as Action 
Research Projects at Bhumiadhar (Nanital districts in 
Uttaranchal), Barauli (Aligarh district in UP), Barierpur 
(Monghyr district in Bihar), Mankodi (Chhota Udaipur district 
in Gujarat) and Kilokri (an urban slum area in Delhi), The faculty 
of the NCERT provided academic and technical inputs to these 
projects. In these projects the local-level resources were readily 
available from the community people. These micro-level NFE 
initiatives subsequently grew over the years into full-fledged 
programmes directed at accelerating the goals of achievement 
of UEE. 


CAPE PROJECT 
One of the significant developments in the area of education 


of out-of-school children occurred simultaneously during this 
period. This was the launching of the UNICEF-assisted project 
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Comprehensive Access to Primary Education (CAPE). The 
project was designed as a workshop-cum-training mode. It 
introduced a new pedagogy based on the self-learning process 
where learners were expected to study and interact with 
modular materials based on local specific problems that they 
encountered in their daily life. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


Another important landmark in the history of NFE was the 
recommendations of the National Policy on Education, 1986 
(NPE, 1986). It stated that, ‘a large and systematic programme 
of Non-Formal Education will be launched for school drop- 
outs for children from habitations without schools, working 
children and girls who cannot attend whole day schools (5.8).’ 
The Programme of Action further spelt out the qualitative 
aspects of the NFE programme, pointing out its special 
features. It stated that efforts will be made to evolve different 
models of NFE programmes and agencies implementing the 
programmes will be encouraged to evolve and adopt the most 
suitable model depending upon the requirements of target 
groups (GOI, 1986). 

The Programme of Action (POA), 1992, outlined strategies 
for strengthening of the NFE scheme. These included: 


(a) Setting up NFE centres based on a micro-planning 
exercise carried out for UEE. 

(b) Central role for the community by involving it in the 
setting up of the centre, identification of the instructor 
and supervision of the NFE centre. 

(c) Efforts to evolve different models of NFE programmes 
for different target groups. 

(d) Adequate training and orientation of NFE instructors 
(30 days initial training and 20 days in subsequent 
years). 

(e) Linkage with formal schools to facilitate lateral entry 
of learners from the NFE stream. 

(f) Efforts to link non-formal courses with formal schools. 

(g) Adoption of learner-centred approach and learning 
levels for learners to be equivalent to these attained 
through the formal system. 


In the wake of recommendations of the NPE and POA, the 
government-supported NFE scheme was revised in 1987. It 
was strengthened and enlarged. From the nine educationally 
backward states the scheme was extended to ten educationally 
backward states (including Arunachal Pradesh) as well to 
educationally backward pockets of all other states and Union 
Territories. With regard to the coverage of target groups the 
scheme made special reference to working children, children 
from migratory families, urban slum areas and the large number 
of non-participating girl child population. 

This was the period when special emphasis was laid on 
intensive involvement of community, extension of meaningful 
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partnership with non-government organisations, adoption of 
micro-planning approach and adoption of quality control 
measures in terms of improvement of curriculum, instructional 
materials and training of NFE functionaries. It was followed 
by the creation of a support structure at appropriate levels 
(DIETs, DRUs, State Resource Centres at both government 
and non-government levels) and considerable increase in 
financial support to states and Union Territories. 

During the Ninth Five-Year Plan emphasis was given on 
increasing the daily working hours and duration of NFE 
programmes to ensure that NFE learners get enough time for 
attainment of desired level of competencies. From the launching 
of the Alternative Schooling programme under the World Bank- 
sponsored District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) there 
was overhauling of the NFE scheme. The emerging trend was 
to give converge to all programmes under one comprehensive 
scheme. In the year 2001 in place of the centrally sponsored 
NFE scheme, Government of India launched the Education 
Guarantee Scheme and Alternative and Innovative Education 
(EGS and AIE schemes). 


TOWARDS CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF NFE 


Conceptual clarity is the basic requirement for effective 
implementation of a scheme or a programme. A study of the 
available definitions of NFE reveals a great deal of diversity at 
different levels. Close analysis of these definitions as well as 
the NFE programme implemented by government agencies 
and NGOs indicates some distinctive aspects of NFE. The 
often quoted definition of NFE is that of Philip Coombs. He 
defined NFE as ‘any organised educational activity outside the 
established formal system whether operating separately or as 
important feature of some broader activity—that is intended 
to serve identifiable learning clienteles’ (Coombs, 1973). 

Rastogi (1978) defined the concept of NFE in more specific 
terms when he stated that NFE is an organised systematic 
effort but of a flexible nature, suited to the needs and problems 
of individuals or specific groups. To a certain extent Paulsten 
(1972) endorsed this view when he defined NFE as structured, 
systematic non-school educational and training activities of 
relatively short duration in which sponsoring agencies seek 
concrete behavioural change in a fairly distinct target 
population. 

From yet another perspective, Adishesiah (1975) made 
special reference to the diversity of learner needs, learning 
materials and feedback as the basis of planning programmes. 
All these definitions are, no doubt, indicators of what NFE in 
general is. However, one fails to get a clear understanding of 
the NFE concept that truly reflects the Indian context. 

In India NFE refers to a very specific strategy adopted by 
the country in the context of UEE. NFE emerged as a potential 
educational intervention for achieving the goals of UEE. 
Historically, the component of NFE had been ingrained in the 
Gandhian concept of Basic Education—education in and 


through life activities. In the Indian perspective and in the 
light of NPE, two factors emerged clearly. First, NFE had to be 
comparable with formal education as far as terminal 
competencies of learners were concerned. Second, NFE 
connotes only the relevant educational activities for children 
of 6-14 age group. Here is the difference between the Western 
and Indian concepts of NFE. In the West, NFE refers to all 
kinds of out-of-school activities namely, adult and continuing 
education, agricultural extension activities, skill-based 
vocational programmes and such other professional courses. 
On the other hand, the Indian view of NFE refers to a 
programme of part-time education designed to meet the 
educational needs of children who, for various reasons, cannot 
enroll in the regular, formal and full-time schooling and/or 
dropped out of it without completing the prescribed years of 
education. 

Ambasht (1986) analysed definitions available in related 
literature and government policy documents. He defined NFE 
as planned and deliberate activities for out-of-school children 
of 6-14 age group, leading to achievement of learning 
outcomes comparable to that of formal elementary schools. 
This definition reflects the true spirit of the Indian concept of 
NFE. In common usage many a people fail to distinguish the 
commonalties and differences between the terms non-formal, 
informal, formal and alternative schooling. NFE is a planned 
educational intervention for education of school dropouts 
and non-enrolled children. Informal education is learning 
which takes place ‘incidentally’ rather than through a planned 
educational activity. For example, one acquires new information 
and knowledge from television, radio broadcasts or listening 
to lectures, interacting with people and the like. 

Formal, non-formal and alternative schooling all denote 
educational strategies for education of school-going age boys 
and girls. There are some distinct differences between the 
three with regard to structure, level of flexibility, duration, 


‘process of curriculum and material development, pupil 


evaluation, supervision mechanism, and daily working hours 
of the learning centres (NFE, alternative schooling and formal 
schooling). Unlike formal and alternative schooling the 
emphasis in NFE has been on integrated and decentralised 
development of curriculum and preparation of local specific 
materials. In many a situation, specially at the level of NGOs, 
supervision and pupil evaluation activities have been a joint 
responsibility of the NFE supervisor, centre-level instructor 
assisted by members of the village community. On the other 
hand, in formal education and to some extent in alternative 
schooling (AS), common external examination is in vogue 
partly taken because the main focus is mainstreaming of 
children at the earliest possible opportunity. 


EMERGING PROFILE OF NFE IMPLEMENTED 
THROUGH PROJECTS/PROGRAMMES 


NFE has served areas, communities and habitations where it 


was found to meet educational needs of children through 
formal schools. It was planned as a learner-friendly strategy 
so that learners could pursue their education at a time and in 
a place which were convenient to them in terms of easy access. 


WIDENING OF NFE OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of NFE have been widened in different phases 
of its development and implementation. In the initial stage 
twofold objectives were advocated: (i) to enable children to 
get entry in formal schools at multiple points, and (ii) to 
improve the quality of life of children, A more comprehensive 
set of objectives was formulated in micro-level action research 
projects experimented within Bhumiadhar and other four areas 
of Bihar, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. The expanded 
objectives set before these NFE projects were: 


@ to develop mastery in children in various linguistic 
skills and to enable them to listen, speak, read and 
write properly; 

@ to make children understand and appreciate the 
scientific phenomena in everyday life; 

@ to develop in children a sense of citizenship, national 
integration, secularism and socialism; and 

@ to help children to develop skills, habits and attitudes 
necessary for healthy leaving. 


The main focus of these NFE programmes was to develop 
a mechanism to establish a close interface between educational 
programmes and community life and the on-going 
developmental activities of the community. 


AREA-SPECIFIC NFE MODELS 


In the NFE experimental projects implemented in the nine states 
of India, the main focus was to evolve educational designs in 
relation to the socio-economic life of learners and in particular 
to community at large. These interventions started with the 
assumption that children are engaged in various economic 
activities and family responsibilities which they could not 
forego by participating in full-time formal schooling. In these 
programmes the rich life experiences and maturity of the 
children were considered not as shortcomings but as rich 
sources of learning for them. These efforts resulted in area- 
specific models of NFE. Each model had its distinctive features 
and was woven round the specific lifestyles and living 
situations of people of a particular area. As Dhar (2001) has 
rightly stated: ‘These centres encompassed a variety of socio- 
economic and educational situations and had, therefore, the 
possibility of being replicated in diverse situations... The 
subsequent programmes of NFE, implemented by states and 
non-governmental organisations, including teaching-learning 
material and modalities for training of instructors and 
evaluation have been modeled on the experience of NCERT’s 
200 odd centres.’ 
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FOCUS OF CAPE PROJECT 


The UNICEF-assisted project CAPE launched in all the states 
and Union Territories addressed the learning needs of 
dropouts. The design evolved under the project presupposed 
that potential dropouts were pursuing activities which had a 
potential for development. It prepared teachers to find out 
such local specific situations which could be instrumental for 
the development of learners in their own environment and 
which had an educational potential. The project was based on 
resource-based learning. The main objective of the programme 
was to help learners ‘learning to learn’ through a variety of 
learning packages developed in self-learning modular form to 
help them to acquire desired level of competencies. The 
approach adopted in CAPE project initiated the first ever 
movement towards the process of decentralised development 
of teaching-learning curriculum and materials decentralisation 
process in the country. This helped in generating a large variety 
of innovative self-learning materials based on analysis of local 
problems of concern to learners as well as to community in a 
specific local context. Special care was taken to grade these 
materials in sequential order in terms of expected learning 
outcomes and behavioural changes among out-of-school 
children, 


NFE PROGRAMME UNDER GOVERNMENT SECTOR 


The NFE programmes implemented with government 
sponsorship and support in the mid-nineties emphasised 
attainment of minimum levels of learning by children pursuing 
education through non-formal channel of education. 

This was reflected in the POA (1992) statement on the 
characteristic of NFE programme: “This programme (NFE) 
assumes that NFE can result in provision of education 
comparable in quality with formal schooling...The essential 
characteristics of NFE are organisational flexibility, relevance 
of curriculum, diversity in learning activities to relate them to 
the learner’s needs and decentralisation of management’. 

In policy declarations at different levels—NCERT, State 
Departments of Education, SCERTs and DIETs—and proposed 
programmes the effort was to incorporate crucial input of 
attainment of Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) by all 
learners attending both formal and non-formal educational 
centres. This was adopted as a quality control measure. 

In this context educational designs evolved for NFE by 
NGOs deserve special attention. NFE programmes of NGOs 
emerged in response to their deep concern for education and 
rehabilitation of the most vulnerable groups of children, that 
is, street and working children, children living in the most 
oppressed situations of railway platforms, bus stops, crowded 
commercial and urban slums, etc. The focus of their 
programmes was to provide a caring and congenial learning 
environment where children could regain their lost childhood 
and were empowered with life skills and competencies for 
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effectively facing the challenges of life. Emotional, social and 
physical rehabilitation, gender equality and empowerment were 
some of the special concerns of these programmes. The 
significant curriculum components incorporated by the NGOs 
were fostering love, care, improvement of health and nutritional 
status and cheering up these children through involvement in 
cultural activities. The most popular models are known as 
railway platform schools, foster homes and drop-in centres, 
holiday schools, community-based NFE centres, extension 
schools, education, recreation and cultural centres and mime 
theatre programmes for children. 


DIVERSITY IN CURRICULAR DESIGNS 


From mid-1970 till 2001, NFE programmes generated a number 
of curricular designs which included: 


@ condensed formal school curriculum; 

@ partially integrated NFE curriculum; 

e fully integrated NFE curriculum; 

@ competency model with environment oriented need- 
based approach; 

@ local-problem based curriculum; 

@ life skills oriented curriculum; 

@ local cultural component and body movements (mime) 
oriented curriculum; and 

@ work experience/vocation-oriented curriculum. 


The curriculum adopted by most states was a condensed 
form of the formal school curriculum and partially integrated 
curriculum. The condensed formal school curricula were 
largely subject centred where the total curriculum was 
condensed in terms of small units. In the partially integrated 
curriculum two or three subject areas were integrated. For 
example, integration between language and environmental 
studies and work experience areas and the like was effected. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF NFE CURRICULUM 


Evolved by NCERT 


The NCERT curriculum at the primary level was oriented to 
environment and basic needs of learners and was problem- 
based. 


e It was integrated with lifestyles and environmental 
situations obtained in rural, urban, hilly and desert 
regions of the country. 

@ It centred around the problem areas relating to basic 
needs, namely food, shelter and clothing. The 
curriculum was closely integrated with the problems 
faced by children in relation to these areas in their 
day-to-day life situations. 

e The curriculum was also integrated with different 
learning areas, namely language, arithmetic and 


environmental studies. The central point of integration 
was language. 

@ It laid special stress on life in rural and tribal areas. 

@ The main emphasis of curriculum was on development 
of environment awareness, effective interactions with 
immediate environmental situations, understanding of 
objects around the child and promoting healthy living 
practices. 

e Environmental situation was given special coverage. 

e Teaching-learning materials reflected a variety of 
approaches. 

e Separate primers and readers were developed for 
learners residing in urban, rural and tribal areas. 


From Separate NFE Curriculum to Formal School 
Curriculum 


During late-nineties in some states (Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Orissa) a decision was taken to switch over from 
separate NFE curriculum to formal school curriculum. This, it 
was argued, would facilitate mainstreaming of children from 
non-formal to formal school delivery channel. Many other 
states gradually began adopting this policy. It was the stage 
when NFE programme lost much of its special features of 
flexibility, relevance, innovativeness and diversity. 


NFE Programme for Middle Level 


NFE was provided at two levels: the primary (equivalent to 
classes I-V/I-IV) level and the middle school (IV-VIII/V—VIII). 
Only a few states offered the latter, namely Andhra Pradesh, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Chandigarh, Madhya Pradesh, Mizoram 
and Orissa. In some states middle-level NFE centres (Bihar for 
example) were closed down since very few boys and girls 
sought admission to these centres. In all states the profile of 
middle-level centres was far from satisfactory. The ninth plan 
of the Government of India laid special emphasis on opening 
middle-level NFE centres in all states and UTs. 


Duration of NFE Programme 


The duration of primary-level NFE programmes was two years. 
The duration was divided into four semesters each of which 
covered a period of six months. The middle-level programme 
was of three years duration. Generally one year was the unit 
for each semester. The curriculum content and instructional 
materials were accordingly designed. 

During the ninth five-year plan there was a recommendation 
to extend the course duration at the primary level to ensure 
attainment of desired competencies level by all learners. This 
was introduced by a number of states where NFE became 
an integral component of the DPEP. From 1994 onwards an 
effort was made to increase the daily working hours of 
NFE centers from 2-2'/, hours to 4 hours. In the recently 


introduced (2001) scheme of EGS and AIEs this has been made 
mandatory. 


Teaching-Learning Strategies 


The teaching-learning strategies in NFE centres, especially 
those maintained by NGOs, ‘combined traditional method with 
non-conventional and folk methods. At places use of media 
in the form of cassettes and films was also resorted to. The 
popular teaching methods were: songs’ recitation, story-telling, 
dramatisation, visit to the neighbourhood, participation in fairs 
and festivals, discussion in groups, exchange of riddles, 
games, sports, mimicry and group activities. In addition 
conventional methods such as lectures, study of picture, art 
and other creative activities were also used to make classroom 
learning interesting and joyful. 

It must be mentioned here that these activities were 
generally adopted in NGO-run NFE centres and to some extent 
in centres under government programme. With the change 
over from NFE curriculum and instructional material to formal 
school curriculum and textbook, the scenario of classroom 
has considerably changed. Today activity and participatory 
methods have largely disappeared from NFE centres. 


NFE TEACHING-LEARNING MATERIALS 


One of the most important contributions of NFE programmes 
is the process of developing a variety of materials adopting a 
number of approaches and formats. The teaching-learning 
materials developed under government-run NFE programme, 
those prepared under CAPE and experimental NFE projects 
are in the form of modules, storybooks, dialogues, comic strips, 
collection of popular local games, picture books, collection of 
jokes, activity books, workbooks, folders, small booklets and 
the like. The textual materials were supplemented by built-in 
activity for teachers, learners and assignments based on 
survey and study of local environmental situations. Some of 
the materials were replete with visuals and problem-solving 
situations. The exercises were mostly for reinforcement of the 
learning process. A lot of materials depicted lifestyles and 
rich cultural aspects of tribal community. NCERT also 
developed some specially designed materials which addressed 
the needs of girls in rural and hilly areas and urban slums. The 
NFE materials were largely based on MLLs. These were to a 
large extent based on the integrated approach. A full set of 
teacher support materials were also developed adopting self- 
learning modes. 


CAPACITY BUILDING OF NFE INSTRUCTORS, 
SUPERVISORS AND PROJECT COORDINATORS 


A series of training packages were developed in different 
regional languages for instructors and supervisors. These 
provided a lot of activities which the functionaries could adopt/ 
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adapt to their local situations, These served as basic materials 
for training programmes that were mostly process based, NFE 
centres were used for demonstration of teaching-learning 
activities. NCERT played a significant role in developing NFE 
training packages and imparting training to key personnel and 
resource persons at the state level. In this endeavour NGOs 
with outstanding experience extended resource support from 
time to time. The ground-level situations at the state level did 
reflect a great deal of loss due to transfer of learning. A good 
number of research studies conducted during the 1990s 
present a mixed kind of situation which is far from satisfactory. 
The low profile of NFE at the ground level seems to be mainly 
responsible. 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN NFE 


In the initial stages of launching of the NFE programme as 
also in innovative NFE programmes carried out at NGO-level 
community involvement was the most distinctive activity for 
the programme organisers. This took the form of community 
involvement right from conducting door-to-door surveys, 
identification of instructors, selection of suitable locations 
and space for organising NFE centre activities. The community, 
so to say, nurtured the NFE centres with a sense of ownership 
and belongingness. Their help was in terms of providing 
human and material resources. They handled crisis situations 
effectively. The model was one of collective leadership and 
with a ‘give and take’ spirit. 


CURRENT STATUS OF NFE SCHEME 


As indicated in the Handbook for EGS and AIES of MHRD 
(2001), the current status of NFE is as under: 


@ Implemented in 25 states/UTs by the state governments 
and by 812 VAs. 

@ 2.38 lakh primary and 6,800 upper primary centres in 
the state sector. 

@ 58,000 primary and 1,000 upper primary centres run by 
VAs/NGOs. 

@ 41 experimental and innovative education projects 
being implemented by VAs. 

@ Total coverage of children under NFE scheme is about 
74 lakhs. 


NFE programmes, whatever may be the reasons for its 
present students, has generated new and innovative ideas, 
especially with regard to the process of decentralised 
curriculum and material development for reaching out to the 
unreached boys and girls aspiring to change their lives for a 
better tomorrow through educational intervention. It has 
indeed brought about a change in their mindset. Today, both 
parents and children, even oppressed pavement dwellers, want 
to join educational programmes provided it is based on a leaner- 
friendly approach. 
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RESEARCH IN NFE 


The major research studies in non-formal education as reported 
in the fifth Survey of Educational Research (1999), NCERT, the 
Report of Case Study—Some Perspectives in Experiments and 
Innovations in NFE by IIE, Pune (1995-96), and Capacity Building 
in NFE (1996), NCERT undertaken include: 


@ Impact of NFE scheme—its implementation by the 
government through the institutes under government 
and voluntary organisations, 

e Study of NFE curriculum and materials and their 
suitability for learners. 

@ Study of training inputs for NFE instructors. 

@ The role of formal and non-formal programmes of 
education in the promotion of literacy. 

@ Study of entry-level characteristics, learning needs and 
occupational interests of non-formal learners. 

e A study of the administrative structure of NFE and the 
scheme of monitoring and supervision. 

© Effectiveness of non-formal education in the district 
of Puri. 

© A study of the government-run female adult and non- 
formal education programmes in Punjab. 

@ Training inputs for non-formal education instructors: 
testing of a module. 

@ A critical study of non-formal education for dropouts 
and non-enrolled children in the age-group 9-14 in 
Karnataka state. 

@ The role of non-formal education in social change in 
Gwalior district. 

© Preparation of tools and techniques for evaluating non- 
formal education children’s achievement. 

@ A comparative study of the perception of problems by 
the administrators of formal and non-formal 
educational institutions at the secondary stage in the 
Bangkok area of Thailand. 


@ Who are better achievers between dropouts and non- 
starters in non-formal education centres? 
e NFE-CAPE programme in Rajasthan: A rapid appraisal. 


The major findings of these and other research studies 
which have implications for planning educational designs at 
the elementary level are: 


@ Voluntary organisations have generated a number of 
innovative educational designs that are replicable in 
other places, especially with regard to adoption of 
effective teaching-learning process. 

@ On the whole the impact of NFE programmes at the 
state level has not been satisfactory. 

@ There is paucity of quality teaching-learning materials. 

@ Considerable improvement is required in the area of 
training of NFE functionaries. 

@ Achievement of dropouts having studied for one year 
in formal school is better than that of non-starters. 

@ Much remains to be done in the area of pupil evaluation. 

@ There is gap between administrative structure as 
recommended by the NPE and as provided for in the 
government NFE scheme. 


In this context the findings of the Probe Report (1999) and 
that of the Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO) of the 
Planning Commission, New Delhi, reported in an MHRD 
document (2001) are quite relevant. These reports have 
concluded that in its present form NFE scheme cannot ensure 
quality primary education for out-of-school children and the 
objectives and measures outlined in the NFE and POA (1992) 
cannot be adequately met. 

Government of India has, therefore, launched in 2001 Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan. Convergence of all delivery modes—formal, 
non-formal, alternative schooling, EGS and AIES—has been 
visualised. The main thrust of the new scheme is on intensive 
involvement of community at all stages of implementation and 
monitoring. 
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OPEN LEARNING 


O.S. Dewal 


Open learning is a structural and pedagogical innovation to 
democratise education. This concept need not be confused 
with Tagore’s notion of open education which stressed the 
importance and relevance of open spaces to promote creativity 
and spontaneity in student learning. Use of educational radio 
and educational television in the 50s and 60s in India can be 
seen as the precursor to open learning. However, in its 
institutionalised form open learning emerged in India in 1979. 

The Statement of the National Policy on Education (NPE) 
(1986), “The future thrusts will be in the direction of open 
distance teaching (p. 5)’, augurs well for open learning system 
and ensures it a secured place in the education scenario of the 
country. The NPE with modifications undertaken in 1992 (NPE, 
1992, p. 26, 27) also reiterated that ‘the open learning system 
has been initiated in order to augment opportunities for higher 
education as an instrument of democratizing education and to 
make ita life long process’. Programme of Action (1992, p. 71) 
conspicuously spells out processes and mechanisms that 
provide open learning the base and substratum to extend its 
reach and richness though establishment of Distance 
Education Council. It says, ‘Distance Education Council will 
take steps for networking State Open Universities and other 
Distance Education institutions for ensuring courses and 
programmes and developing a pattern and structure for open 
university programmes that would facilitate student mobility 
among programmes as well as institutions’. Open learning 
thus has gained a place of prominence in the Indian system of 
education. 

There have been triple forces, according to Walter Perry 
(1978), that have propelled the open learning system into a 
conspicuous movement; they are information technology, 
egalitarianism and adult education. However, on scrutiny one 
cannot overlook other factors that have directly or indirectly 
helped to establish open learning system all over the world. 
They are: the students’ revolt in the universities of Berkley 
and Paris which demanded flexibility and a complete 
overhauling of the education system, and the loud and 
clamorous protests of de-schoolers like Illitch (1971), Reimer 
(1971), and Goodman (1971) who challenged the authority of 
institutionalised learning and debunked the rigidities of 
schooling. These trends also hastened the emergence of open 
learning. Although Open Learning was in place in the USA, 
the movement got momentum with the establishment of Open 
University, UK, in 1969. It would also be relevant to mention 
the impact of the UNESCO Report (1972) that advocated 


structural flexibility in education and thus promoted the growth 
and spread of open learning. 


GENESIS 


In the Indian context, it would be safe to say that after 
independence, for nearly a decade and half, the educational 
system in the country followed ‘more of the same’ policy; 
opened more institutions, appointed more teachers, enrolled 
more students. But in the sixties, the Indian educationists, 
under the leadership of Prof. D.S Kothari, realised that the 
educational system is not working at its optimal level of 
efficiency and thus needs alternate strategies. The Education 
Commission (1964—66) thus recommended own time and part 
time educational system. Earlier the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) recommended the use of correspondence 
education in 1962. The first institution was set up in Delhi 
University which sowed the seeds of distance learning (Reddy, 
1988). The correspondence institutions at the school level 
started first in 1965 with the Board of School Education, Bhopal, 
Madhya Pradesh. Later on, other states like Rajasthan, Orissa, 
Delhi and UP also set up their respective correspondence 
(Patrachar) schools. 

Besides the establishment of Institutes for Correspondence 
Studies at the university level, another policy initiative was 
taken up in 1973 to establish Centre for Educational 
Technology which got upgraded into Central Institute of 
Education Technology (CIET) in 1983 in NCERT to promote 
open learning through radio and television broadcasts as 
support to elementary education and teacher education. The 
first satellite instructional television experiment (SITE) was 
undertaken with the help of US-loaned Satellite ATS/6 in the 
year 1975-76, This experiment hastened the use of information 
and communication technology in the extension of primary 
and adult education. 

When the correspondence institutions were set up in 
various Indian universities, their objectives and practices were 
very different from objectives and practices that informed and 
promoted establishment and growth of open schools and open 
universities which got established in the late-seventies and 
early-eighties. The objectives of correspondence education 
were to reduce the flow of students to campus-based 
institutions and to reduce capital and recurrent costs. On the 
other hand, the objectives that prompted open learning system 
were widening of students’ access to tertiary education and 


to build more and more of structural flexibilities in the 
educational system (Dewal, 1992; Mukhopadhyay, 1994). It 
would be appropriate to mention that open learning in 
India started first at the school level and then at the university 
level (Dewal, 1990). The first open school under the CBSE 
started in 1979 and the first open university in Andhra Pradesh 
in 1982. 


OVERLAPPING CONCEPTS 


Terms such as open learning or open education are used in a 
generic way. They refer to the removal of restrictions or 
provision of flexibilities in recognition to students’ admission 
and eligibility criteria and in respect to scheme of studies and 
examination. Terms such as open university, open school and 
open agency are used in a specific context denoting an 
institutional or an organisational set up. 

All open learning programmes have a strong element of 
student support services and emphasise learning rather than 
teaching, competencies rather than disjointed knowledge, 
need-based themes rather than subject-oriented information. 
The mega objectives of open learning programmes are to 
increase student choices and student autonomy. In open 
learning institutions itis the learner who decides why to study, 
how to study, what to study, when to study and where to 
study. 

Many times terms such as ‘correspondence’ and ‘distance’ 
education are also wrongly used as synonyms to open 
learning. A comprehensive coverage on the growth and 
development of open and distance education has been done 
by Abhimanyu Singh (1992) and Mukhopadhyaya (1994). 
Correspondence education relies heavily on printed materials 
which are often not self-instructional in format and do not or 
marginally use electronic media for instructional purposes. 
Distance education on the other hand operates without 
mediation of a live teacher but relies heavily on pre-prepared 
self-contained and self-instructional materials and use 
multimedia including audio, video and computer programmes. 
In this connection, views of David Sewart (1992, p. 238) and 
John Daniel (1996) need to be considered seriously. Sewart 
strongly advocates the provision of student support services 
besides ‘hypothetically perfect package of instructional 
materials’ which include set books, course units and radio, 
television and computer programmes. John Deniel emphasises 
the point that in mega universities it is not the teacher but the 
university that teaches. Distance education according to Borji 
Holmberg (1992) is a non-contiguous, guided, didactic 
instructional system. Otto Peters (1983) has argued that 
distance education has elements of industrialised education 
system with its emphasis on division of labour, mechanisation, 
mass production, concentration and control. Keegan (1986) 
has argued that six elements constitute distance education, 
i.e., separation of teacher and student, use of educational 
media, two-way communication, auto instructional learning 
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materials, occasional seminars and industrialised form of 
education, Communication between the learner and the 
institution is facilitated in distance education by adopting 
techniques of contact programmes, formative assignments, 
tutor’s response to student’s queries and by arranging 
occasional seminars. 

It will be instructive to recall that in 1969 at the inaugural 
ceremony of the UK Open University, its founding chancellor 
Lord Crowther charged open university to be open to people, 
places, methods and ideas. Ten years later, while chairing the 
First Advisory Committee meeting of the open school on 
28 July 1979, the then Education Secretary of India P. 
Sabanayagam visualised that the open school set up by CBSE 
is more a concept than an institution (Dewal, 1986). 


OPEN EDUCATION 


Open education is a structural device to reduce rigidities and 
consciously increase openness and flexibilities of the 
educational system. In the early years of open education there 
were some reservations and hesitation regarding parity of 
esteem. Conventional face-to-face institutions granted it 
second-class status that lacked rigour and peer interaction 
and represented only a procedural change. These 
apprehensions have now died down completely and there is a 
great appreciation for open education as they provide 
flexibilities in terms of student admission, eligibility, 
examination, transfer and accumulation of credits, content of 
learning and wide choices in course combinations. In the 
Indian context as all open institutions teach through distance 
techniques and have openness and flexibility, the term used is 
distance open learning. 

When the correspondence education was launched in 1962, 
it was a complementary system; the courses, syllabus, rules 
relating to examination system or scheme of studies were the 
same. As a complementary organ, the correspondence system 
promoted and supported the formal system. Open education 
entered the educational scene as an alternative. It was 
launched to cater to the needs of a different learner clientele, 
to offer new need-based courses and provide flexibilities in 
terms of student enrolment, eligibility, course combination and 
examination. Open education thus got committed to learner 
autonomy. It remains now no more a pale copy of the formal 
campus education. It has developed the warmth and dynamism 
of campus education and done away with the infirmities of 
teaching by correspondence. 

It will be advisable to look critically at the logistics of open 
education, In the conventional system, admission is granted 
to learners who fulfill certain entry qualifications. In open 
education entry requirements are flexible. In certain universities 
(UK Open University and University of New England, 
Australia) students are admitted to a course under Mature 
Age Scheme if the applicant is above 21 years and can 
reasonably plead his case in writing. Mature Age Scheme was 
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adopted in the University of Madras, Annamalai University, 
and IGNOU but later on facing some procedural problems 
these flexibilities have been trimmed considerably. 

Open systems have an edge over conventional systems as 
the latter are selective and thus create class barriers among 
students and gaps in societies. Open institutions on the other 
hand take education to the doorsteps of learners. In the open 
learning system, education can be imparted at any time in life, 
as it doesn’t believe that education can be best given only 
when one is a whole-time student attending classes regularly. 
The idea that education is more meaningful and effective when 
one has gathered experience is one of the pillars of the open 
learning system. In conventional system, education is a whole- 
time business, in open systems education and work can go 
together and education is spread throughout life. From that 
angle open learning seems to contribute to the emergence of 
the learning society more effectively than conventional 
systems. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Structural innovations succeed if there is political will, academic 
initiative and bureaucratic support. Fortunately, when open 
learning started in India in 1979 at the school level and in 1982 
at the university level, the movement received optimal political 
will and bureaucratic support. The academic inputs both at 
the school and the university levels came in full measure. The 
open school become an international success story within 
the early years of its existence (Dewal, 1986). Achievements 
of IGNOU made it a mega-university and an institute of 
excellence (Singh, 1992). Further, the Open School which was 
only a pilot project of CBSE got upgraded into National Open 
School in 1989. Keeping in view its various activities, forward- 
looking courses, and high-quality of instructional materials 
produced, Commonwealth of Learning has conferred on the 
National Open School the status of an institute of excellence. 
It has also taken lead to promote basic education in SAARC 
countries (Gopa Biswas, 1994) and has looked into planning 
and management of open schooling in some of the E-9 
countries (Mitra, 1995). Andhra Pradesh University paved the 
way for the establishment of other state open universities. 
Now when open learning system is nearly two decades old, 
India has about 10 operational open schools, 10 open 
universities and 62 universities offering education through 
correspondence courses. However, open learning system and 
its programmes can become more productive if these 
institutions design horizontal and vertical links amongst 
themselves. A lot is yet to be done in that direction. 

Since the last few years, open learning system has gained 
much respect and appreciation as it has fruitfully used 
information and communication technology. Electronic media 
is progressively used in the expansion of open learning. Gyan 
Darshan and Gyan Vani presently provide educational 
programmes of IGNOU, NCERT and National Open School for 


nearly 18 hours a day. The UGC countrywide classroom 
programmes offer television lessons to university and college 
students all over the country. However, one has to keep in 
view (Bates, 1995) that the technology is made accessible and 
within the cost range affordable by the student. 

With the Internet, the information architecture in open 
learning is changing. Instead of books, through disketts, video 
discs or CD ROMs which are finite and frozen in times, one 
can access the ever-changing and ever-expanding information 
architecture in the Internet. (Siegel and Sousa, 1994, p. 22). 
Internet allows a student to read through the world wide web. 
It helps students to interact with fellow students online, 
participate in discussion groups, e-mail questions to tutors 
and submit assignments electronically. Internet also 
overcomes the problems of isolation. Internet facilities can be 
utilised for offering courses anywhere in the world. Thus, 
Internet has overcome the tyranny of distance. The time is 
not very far when open learning system in India may introduce 
assignments electronically along with their corrections. 
Electronic assignments would reduce the turn around time of 
student’s study. When a student prepares the electronic 
version of assignments and sends them to the tutor, the tutor 
can comment and mark the script electronically and return 
them to students. If communication and information technology 
extends connectivity to the last mile in India by 2008, electronic 
tutorials may become a common feature. 

Open institutions are now in the process of creating their 
own websites and have plans to get electronically connected 
and networked. This does not mean that printed instruction 
material will lose its importance. Self-instructional modules 
will continue to hold the central position in distance learning. 
Similarly, the role of the teacher, especially during contact 
programmes, would also not diminish. 


A CASE FOR MIX MODE 


The Central Advisory Board of Education, the highest 
decision-making body in India, has recommended an increase 
in open schools and open universities, at least one in each 
state. This recommendation may not be adequate unless almost 
all institutions are made as mix mode schools. It is wrong to 
see campus education and distance education as two 
disconnected alternatives. They are the part of the whole. 
Education must be seen as a ‘system’ comprising many sub- 
systems and one sub-system must have interlink with other 
sub-systems. Thus campus and distance education must 
complement and supplement one another. This argument has 
the support of the International Commission on Education for 
the twenty-first century. ‘Learning: The Treasure Within’ 
(UNESCO, 1996, p. 134) boldly mentions, ‘each university 
should become an open university offering possibilities for 
distance learning at various points in time. Experience in 
distance teaching has shown that for people studying at the 
higher education level, a judicious mix of media, 


correspondence courses, computer, communication 
technology, and personal contact, can broaden the options at 
relatively low cost’. There can be four reasons to support this 
argument. 

Wider accessibility: If we want to realise Education for All, 
we need to have institutions which should cater to campus as 
well as distance learners. This objective of Education For All 
and Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan cannot be achieved unless there 
are hundreds of institutions which take education to the 
doorstep of learners. Mix mode institutions can help realise 
this dream. 

Sustainability: It has been seen in the context of single- 
mode open universities that there is a comparative vulnerability 
of distance teaching universities (Rumble, 1986, 1992). A nation 
cannot make abundant financial resources available to a single- 
mode institution. Thus single-mode open institutions are not 
sustainable over the years. The first open school started in 
Delhi in 1979. By 2000 we see only less than a dozen open 
schools operating with varying efficiency. 

Wider use of instructional materials: One of the advantages 
of going mix mode is it enables greater use of instructional 
materials. The materials developed for distance learners pass 
through various stages and thus they provide quality product. 
The material is written in self-learning style involving 
principles of interactiveness and feedback. Institutions also 
prepare multimedia packages which involve print material, 
audio cassettes, TV broadcast and study guides. This multi- 
channel approach ensures optimal learning. Formative testing 
which is an integral part of material developmentis rigorously 
adopted to ensure quality product. 

Promoting student freedom: The system of mix mode 
schools would provide students freedom to study the way 
one likes. Some students may like to join campus schools for 
a few subjects and distance open schools for other subjects. 
This flexibility will motivate many girl candidates to come back 
to education. This facility can tremendously increase girls 
enrolment, From another angle promoting open learning in a 
large number of schools will inculcate in students self-learning 
techniques which comprises goal setting, self-management 
of learning resources, self-tutoring, self-monitoring and self- 
evaluation. In short it inculcates self-directional traits, one of 
the most important mega-cognitive skills. 


DISTANCE EDUCATION COUNCIL 


The POA (1992) had envisaged that ‘Distance Education 
Council, a statutory body of IGNOU will take steps for 
networking State Open Universities’ and develop a pattern 
and structure for open university programmes that would 
facilitate student mobility. This has been done. The Indira 
Gandhi National Open University has established Distance 
Education Council (DEC) which oversees distance education. 
However, the jurisdiction of DEC at present is university 
education. In the first phase it has provided funds both for 
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development as well as for programme purposes to open 
universities. In its second phase frofm 2000 it has started 
funding correspondence institutes under UGC for training, 
development of self-instructional materials and for production 
of media programmes. At the school level the National Open 
School has constituted a Consortium of Open Schools in which 
National Open School is playing a catalytical role. At present 
the secretarial office of the consortium is in the National Open 
School and funds are provided by it to state Open Schools for 
various activities. It is hoped that the consortium will develop 
into a potential agency to promote open distance education 
at the secondary level. 

As DEC is a statutory authority of IGNOU, arrangements 
may be made to make DEC cover distance open learning, both 
at university and school level with the triple objective of 
promoting open education, coordinating open distance 
learning institutions and maintaining standards at all levels. 
This will call for establishing new networks, support new 
institutions and promoting local area and wide area networks. 
DEC may also develop database and make provisions of 
research grants. 


VISION FOR FUTURE 


Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (Education for All) and quality 
education are national imperatives and international 
compulsions. Single-mode open institutions have their 
relevance but they cannot take us far. They cannot cope with 
the increasing pressure of numbers. The role of open distance 
education to promote elementary education has been gaining 
importance and prominence since the late-90s. In one of the 
innovative programmes the National Open School has sought 
the assistance of NGOs in promoting primary and elementary 
education. Plenty of open learning institutions would be 
needed to achieve Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan which has a robust 
agenda of enrolling all students in the age range 6-14 by 2003, 
ensuring primary education to all by 2007, and elementary 
education and universal retention by 2010. Under SSA, it is 
also proposed to bridge all gender and social gaps at the 
primary level by 2007 and at the elementary level by 2010. Itis 
possible if, besides single mode, mix mode structures are 
designed and promoted. This will call for massive efforts, fool- 
proof planning and adequate resources, In one of the 
innovative programmes, National Open School is collaborating 
with NGOs to universalise elementary education. It is also 
contemplating to make examination available round the year. 
Students may ask for assessment at any point of time in the 
year and on the basis of a bank of test items it would be 
possible for National Open School to conduct examinations 
on demand. 

An entry on open learning would remain incomplete if it 
does not highlight the impact of information and 
communication technologies and the emergence of knowledge 
society (Venkat Subramanian, 1999) where language will be 
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used not only as a social ornament or for personal 
empowerment but as a capital resource for economic 
development. The knowledge society creates, shares and uses 
knowledge for economic, social and technological advances. 
With the emergence of websites, Internets and telecommuni- 
cation technologies, open learning institutions in India are on 
their way to creating knowledge society and speeding up 
digitalisation. Open learning institutions like IGNOU, on 
suitable occasions, offer video lectures and arrange video 
conferences and conduct virtual classroom teaching. 

From the Indian context, it will be relevant to mention here 
that the open learning institutions largely concentrate on 
formal courses which lead to certification. There is a great 
scope to undertake and promote life enrichment and vocational 
education through open learning institutions. Various courses 
in art, music, painting, stage performance, cookery, interior 
decoration and dress design, functional languages’ courses, 
yoga, etc. can be offered. So also specialised courses in 
environmental technology, biotechnology, marine biology, etc. 
may be offered. In this venture, the NCERT, UGC and DEC can 
work together to devise ways and means to promote 
vocational training. NCERT’s Central Institute of Vocational 
Education situated in Bhopal can play a pivotal role. 

The UNESCO Report (1996) ‘Learning: The Treasure within’ 
prominently stresses the need of personal development 
courses which in India have been called as life enrichment 
courses. These courses do not find adequate space in the 
overall programmes of open learning institutions. 

Open learning would be called upon to play a more 
prominent role at the secondary level when numbers in 
elementary education swell. Open learning system at the school 
level needs to be strengthened so that it can dedicate more 
vigorously to universalise elementary education through 
bridge and foundation courses and offer undifferentiated 
curriculum of secondary education. At the +2 senior secondary 
level, open school system may be utilised fully for academic 


and vocational streams. It is visualised that many students 
would like to go for vocational courses at the +2 level through 
open learning system as it provides ease in combination of 
subjects and scheme of examination. Maintaining the parity 
of standards, formal and open learning systems can have 
separate but comparable syllabi in each subject. Keeping an 
eye on maintaining quality and standards, this comparability 
of curriculum of two systems would help learners to move 
easily from the open learning system to formal schooling 
system and vice-versa. Such a symbiotic relationship will be 
of great advantage to the learner. 

Open learning programmes in India largely seek 
collaboration, cooperation and assistance from UNESCO, 
International Council of Distance Education, Association of 
Asia Open Universities, Open University UK and 
Commonwealth of Learning, Vancouver, Canada. With their 
own websites and Internet facilities, it is likely that bilateral 
and multilateral collaborations may get established with other 
agencies also which would be a healthy sign for greater 
exposure and wider mobility. 

With vast changes taking place in communication 
technologies it is likely that open learning will gain new 
dimensions. The technology relating to direct-to-home has 
been cleared by the Government of India (The Hindu, 
30 November 2000). With this technology TV content providers 
can reach homes directly by ku band which has high broadcast 
frequency and lower wave length and which requires small 
size antenna of about 30—40 centimetres in diameter. It is 
expected that direct-to-home operators will provide set-top- 
box, a satellite receiver having a special decoder through which 
TV signals could be unlocked. With the facility of direct-to- 
home, open learning would reach new heights and provide 
unimaginable facilities and flexibilities to the learners. 
Nonetheless, this would require content creation centres that 
could feed TV producers with relevant, worthwhile and 
significant programmes. 
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OPEN SCHOOLING 


Marmar Mukhopadhyay 


INTRODUCTION 


The first instance of distance education in modern times was 
addressed to the parents in Beech Forest in Ottawa Mountains 
Hills in Australia in 1914. This was to fulfill the educational 
needs of the dispersed population where conventional formal 
schooling was not viable. By 1916, a special correspondence 
branch had been established. The initial success of the 
programme in Beech Forest led to the spread of similar 
programmes to several other Australian states and territories. 
The immediately following instances outside Australia were 
in Canada in 1919 and in New Zealand in 1922. There was a lull 
for several decades. Distance education at the school level 
picked up again in the mid-1960s. Ever since then, open 
schooling in various forms spread to several countries in the 
world including Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, South Korea, 
Zimbabwe, etc. Initiatives of setting-up open schools are also 
afoot in several other countries like South Africa, Egypt, China, 
Nigeria, Indonesia, and Pakistan. 

A detailed international documentation on open schooling 
was done by Mukhopadhyay and Philips (1995) at the instance 
of the Commonwealth of Learning, Vancouver, on programmes 
in Victoria, Australia (Lugg, 1995), National Open School of 
India (Mukhopadhyay, 1995), Scotland (Paine, 1995), Alberta 
(Pon et al., 1995), Indonesia (Sadiman, 1995), Zambia 
(Siaciwena, 1995), British Columbia (Stack and Power, 1995), 
and New Zealand (Tate, 1995). 

In this paper, an effort has been made to document the 
State-of-the-art of open schooling in India. Though there are 
several state open schools, focus and contents of the paper 
are largely on the National Open School. National Open 
School, now designated as National Institute of Open Learning 
(NIOL) is not only well-documented, but also represents the 
trends and mood of Indian experience of open schooling. 


EVOLUTION OF INDIAN OPEN SCHOOL 


The scheme of correspondence education was for the first 
time included in the Third Five-Year Plan (196 1-66). Under the 
chairmanship of Dr D.S. Kothari, a committee was set up which 
recommended introduction of correspondence courses in 
some select universities. First unit on correspondence 
education in India was set up in the Delhi University in 1962. 
Correspondence education at the school level emerged in 1965. 


The Conference of Boards of Secondary Education (COBSE) 
recommended the introduction of correspondence courses 
for private students to improve academic standards. The Board 
of Secondary Education of Madhya Pradesh was the first to 
Start correspondence courses in 1965, followed by Patrachar 
Vidyalaya, Delhi, and the Rajasthan Board of Secondary 
Education, Ajmer, in 1968. 

The idea of open school first surfaced following the 
success of the Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
(SITE) in 1974. The need for alternative modes of schooling 
for universalisation of elementary education (UEE) and its 
consequent pressure on secondary education was recognised. 
A working group was set up by the NCERT. By 1978, the 
Ministry of Education agreed to the proposal of setting up an 
open school in CBSE with the Board being entrusted with the 
task of preparing a blueprint. 

There was an interesting and important watershed in the 
germination of the idea of open school in India. The 
International Council for Correspondence Education, now 
known as ICDE, met in New Delhi for its eleventh conference. 
As usual, it attracted some of the world leaders in open and 
distance education including Professors Holmberg, Sewart, 
and others. This conference clearly differentiated between 
correspondence education and open learning. While 
delineating various attributes of an open learning system, it 
categorically recommended setting up of an open school on a 
pilot basis to cover the entire length and breadth of the country. 
Picking up from this international conference, it was decided 
to have a few regional seminars in Bhopal, Ajmer and Mysore. 
While each seminar contributed significantly to the further 
consolidation of the idea of an open school, the Mysore 
seminar was the turning point. Among others, this seminar 
had John Dodd from Open University, UK, who probably 
influenced significantly not only the mind-set of the 
seminarians and the academics from NCERT and other 
institutions, but also of the Government. By June 1979, three 
landmark decisions were taken: open school project to be 
Started as a part of CBSE; CBSE to finance open school project; 
and identification and appointment of the director of open 
school. 

The Open School of India was established in 1979, It started 
offering programmes in 1981. For a detailed documentation on 
the setting up of open school in India, readers are advised to 
refer to Dewal (1986). 


The Open School Project in CBSE not only continued for 
almost a decade but also did an excellent job of expanding 
open school programmes in India with fairly high quality 
material. More importantly, it was an instance of exemplary 
management skill of those at the helm of affairs at the CBSE. 
They could manage simultaneously with tremendous 
competence the network of the conventional school system 
and an open, flexible, high-quality open learning system. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986, provided a new 
impetus to open schooling in India as one of the major means 
to alternative schooling. It recommended establishment of a 
National Open School as an independent institution. Following 
the recommendation, a new blueprint was developed at the 
instance of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. It 
was decided to set up the National Open School (NOS) as a 
registered society with extensive autonomy not only in 
academic matters, but also in administration and financial 
management. NOS was registered in 1989, after 10 years of the 
beginning of the Open School in the CBSE. 

During the first three years, 1989 till the end of 1992, there 
were significant developments in and expansion of open 
schooling through NOS in the country. There was also 
tremendous expansion in enrolment of students, and the 
network of the study centres spread far and wide in the country. 
It is during this period that the NOS was given the authority 
to examine and certify students at secondary and senior 
secondary levels. This made NOS a complete and self- 
contained open school; it assumed a new status at par with 
other boards of secondary education in the states. It is during 
this period that secondary education curriculum was revised 
and modernised. 

A significant new thrust emerged during the next period of 
three years—from beginning of 1993 to the beginning of 1996. 
The NOS not only broke new ground within the country but 
also raised its status and level in the international community. 
It was elected as the vice-president of International Council 
of Distance Education for Asia; UNESCO agreed to organise 
a series of study visits-cum-training workshops on open 
schooling and role of ICT for the E-9 countries. Besides the 
continued expansion of enrolment, study centre network, the 
new developments were formulation and introduction of 
vocational courses, use of electronic media, and research and 
development activities, staff development, modemisation of 
student assessment, etc. It is during this period that a new 
perspective was developed proposing a different framework 
for expansion and development of open schooling in India. 

A major new thrust was on programmes in regional 
languages. So far the NOS had offered programmes in Hindi 
and English mediums. The instructional material for secondary 
education was rendered into several Indian languages; 
programmes in different Indian languages were developed and 
offered. The programme development in regional languages 
subsequently led to the establishment of state open schools 
with the assumption that they will offer programmes through 
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regional languages and over a period of time, the NOS will 
restrict itself to offering programmes in Hindi and English 
mediums. Indeed, a new role was envisioned for NOS to act as 
a national resource agency for open schooling, transferring 
the role of dissemination and delivery of education to the 
state open schools. A recommended renaming the NOS as 
National Institute of Open Learning (NIOL) to act as a resource 
agency providing professional support to state open schools 
which will act as the primary delivery institution. The committee 
also projected setting up a network of 20 state open schools 
to cover the major Indian languages. This particular period of 
development is also marked by planning of the consortium of 
open schools, which actually came into being in 1997-98, 

It took several years to convert the NOS into the NIOS 
with a new registered society. This particular period from 1999 
to 2002 experienced another spurt of significant developments. 
Besides massive expansion in enrolment, several new 
innovative and creative programmes were introduced for neo- 
literates, physically and mentally challenged, and the like. 

It should be evident that the emergence of open schooling 
in India was not a fancy idea. It was driven by the necessity of 
educating large mass of Indians deprived of educational 
opportunities. The challenge of ‘education for all’ in India is 
to provide elementary education to about 40 million out-of- 
school children of the school-going age, about 60 million 
school-age youth and about 7.5 million neo-literates. A large 
number of those who are out of school include girls and 
women, scheduled castes/tribes and other minorities. Formal 
education facilities are not adequate in fulfilling the national 
mandate. Government of India has identified many approaches 
like non-formal education, adult education through Total 
Literacy Campaign, and used various technologies to improve 
access to participation in and quality of education. Open and 
distance learning system is one such alternative that offers 
meaningful opportunity for wider access to all major target 
groups, especially the disadvantaged. 


CURRENT STATUS 


As mentioned earlier, the first distance education programme, 
not open schooling, at the school level began in 1965 at the 
instance and initiative of the Madhya Pradesh Board of 
Secondary Education. Similarly, Delhi offered correspondence 
education at school level through Patrachar Vidyalaya before 
the open school experiment was initiated. The open school 
project was merged into the new NOS. With major policy 
support in favour of open schooling in the National Policy on 
Education, 1986, several states took initiative in setting up 
state open schools. Andhra Pradesh is a pioneer in this respect 
where the first state open school was set up in 1990, There 
were a few other outfits in Punjab, Tamil Nadu and Rajasthan 
that were called open schools, usually attached either to SCERT 
or the State Board of Secondary Education. Though such 
open schools did not have the full-fledged structures and 
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functions of an open school, they were the seedlings that 
were already available in the country. During 1994-95 NOS 
took special initiative in setting up State Open Schools in 
various states. The Ministry of Human Resource Development 
provided liberal financial support channelled through the NOS 
to set up State Open Schools. It is at the instance and 
collaboration of the NOS that state open schools were set up 
in Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Karnataka, Haryana, Kerala, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and a few other states. The main effort 
was in the nature of professional assistance in designing an 
open school project for the concerned states. They were also 
offered the NOS materials for adoption and adaptation in the 
initial stages of their development. This included the 
permission and encouragement to render the NOS instructional 
materials into local and regional languages. Indian open 
schooling today (October, 2002) comprises the NIOS and a 
State open school each in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Karnataka, West Bengal, Gujarat, Punjab, Haryana, and Kerala. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Some of the major attributes that differentiate the open schools 
from institutions include: 


Openness of Age: Conventional education defines age 
range for education. For example, primary education is 
defined as 6 to 11 years, upper primary education as 11 to 
14 years, college education as 17 to 23 years, etc. Below 
and above the defined age limits are called either overage 
or underage. In open schooling age is no bar. The only 
exception is the lowest age limit of 14, below which a 
student cannot enter an open school. Indeed, there is no 
overage. For example, NOS had a lady student of 70 years 
in 1995-96; she initially did secondary-level programmes 
and subsequently senior secondary programmes. 
Openness of Place: Conventional schools offer programmes 
at a particular place, within the boundaries of the school 
compound and the building. Compared to that, open 
schooling programme has no specific place. A student can 
learn at home, in his/her work site, in the field, in the kitchen, 
in the factory, in the shop, or even under a tree, 

Openness of Time: Conventional schools have well-defined 
time—four to six hours either in the morning, day or 
evening when teachers and students gather together. 
Compared to that, there is no fixed time for open schoolers. 
Learners can choose their own time. Similarly, conventional 
schools works for about 42 weeks in a year, the remaining 
10 weeks are clearly defined as vacation or short breaks. 
Open schools have no vacation or short breaks. Students 
are the masters (of choice) so for as time is concerned. 
Openness of Choice of Courses: In formal and conventional 
schooling, course choice is fixed, At the secondary level 
all the subjects are compulsory. At the senior secondary 
level, there are prescribed combinations like physics, 


chemistry, and mathematics or subjects falling under 
commerce or humanities groups of subjects. In open 
schooling, there are no such fixed combinations. Students 
can choose whatever they prefer. One may or may not opt 
for English or mathematics or science, for example, at the 
secondary level. The only compulsion that the NOS imposes 
is choosing any one language, that too without any compul- 
sion for English, Hindi or the mother tongue. Similarly at 
the senior secondary level, a student is free to choose, for 
example, history with chemistry and jute production. 
However, this flexibility in course choice is not common 
to all the open schools. The NOS is the best in this regard. 
It offers complete freedom of choice of subjects to its 
students. The state open schools, particularly those 
affiliated to and governed by the boards of secondary 
education, prescribe the same conventional categories and 
criteria for education to open schoolers, often defeating 
the very purpose of open schooling itself. 
Openness in Examination: In the formal system, there is a 
fixed time for examination, and a student must take tests in 
all the papers in one go at that time only—the annual 
examination, the board examination, etc. In open schooling, 
there is flexibility with credit accumulation facility. 
Examinations are held twice every year after six months. A 
Student can take the examination in one or more papers at 
a time and accumulate credits to be qualified for the final 
certification. Yet another flexibility recently introduced by 
the NOS is the On-demand Examination S ystem (ODES). A 
student can approach his/her study centre and demand to 
be tested. The flexibility and openness in the examination 
mentioned above is much more in the NIOS than all the 
State open schools. The state open schools are still 
conservative primarily because they are managed by the 
culture and ethos of the State Boards of Secondary 
Education; or they are asked to fulfill the conditions 
prescribed by state boards. 


The current status in terms of flexibility and openness varies 


widely among open schools in the country. The NOS provides 
by far the best example of flexibility and openness in the open 
schooling system. The state open schools vary widely among 
themselves in terms of Openness in choice of courses, 
examination and credit accumulation. 


Another innovative feature of NIOS is its flexibility in entry 


qualification. NIOS expects a minimum level of competence 
for entry into its courses. Any student who has passed 
primary school can enroll in the bridge course or secondary 
education course. However, a student must have a secondary 
Pass certificate to enroll in the senior secondary course. 


Having presented the basic features of open schooling in 


general, and NIOS in particular, we must repeat before moving 
further on that NIOS represents the mood of Indian open 
Schooling not only in its size, but also in terms of its quality, 
innovations and overall influence. 


Majority of the state open schools are still in their infancy 
in terms of development. They are yet to develop and identify 
what distinguishes one from the other. Andhra Pradesh Open 
School offers such a distinct identity by offering programmes 
to students in elementary grades, whereas all other open 
schools concentrate on secondary and senior secondary 
education. 


STUDENT ENROLMENT 


Student enrolment is steadily changing in the Indian open 
schooling system. Instead of raw numbers it is important to 
appreciate the trend of enrolment. The NIOS enrolment of 
40,884 in 1991 grew to 1,45,329 in 1999-2000, registering 
a growth of 3.55 times in 10 years. There is a definite trend in 
enrolment in different types of programmes. For example, 
secondary education programmes account for the highest 
enrolment followed by the senior secondary, vocational and 
then bridge courses. Almost 60 per cent of total enrolment in 
NIOS is at the secondary level, and only 35 per cent at the 
senior secondary level. Enrolment in vocational courses 
accounts for less than 5 per cent of total number of students. 

Analysis of enrolment with respect to regions indicates 
that Delhi alone accounts for 39.48 per cent; next is the northern 
region followed by southern region, northeastern and eastern 
regions. The detailed analysis also indicates some interesting 
trends. For example, eastern region that used to be next to 
Delhi and the northern region in terms of enrolment has now 
slipped to the fifth position with a bare 6.91 per cent of the 
total enrolment, although enrolment in Rabindra Mukta 
Vidyalaya in Kolkata is still only about 4,000. The enrolment 
trend indicates a reversal in the rural-urban disparity; the urban 
dominance in enrolment in the early years has been reversed 
with 58.52 per cent enrolment from rural areas in NIOS in 1999- 
2000. However, it is not true in respect of gender disparity. 
The girls enrolment has remained more or less static at about 
35/36 per cent though this is slightly higher than that in the 
conventional education programmes. 

Compared to enrolment in NIOS, enrolment in state open 
schools is still quite small. A comparative data indicates that 
in 1998-99, out of a total enrolment of 2,31,248 in the secondary 
education programme of NOS and 8 state open schools, the 
former accounted for 77,931; similarly 47,345 students out of 
86,969 in senior secondary education were enrolled in NIOS 
alone. For a more detailed analysis of enrolment in open 
schools, readers are advised to refer to Sujatha (2002). 


COURSES 


Open schools offer courses up to pre-degree levels ranging 
from equivalent of primary, secondary and senior secondary 
education. They offer a wide range of courses as compared to 
the courses offered in conventional schools. The most popular 
courses in open schools are the secondary and senior 
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secondary courses. But there have been new and innovative 
ventures that include vocational, life enrichment and special 
education courses. One of the rather recent additions was 
Open Basic and Elementary Education Programme (OBEE) for 
neo-literates. 

Academic programmes include bridge, secondary and 
senior secondary which are equivalent to grades VIII, X and 
XII respectively. The bridge or the foundation course is a link 
course meant for those who have completed and/or have 
knowledge equivalent to grade V and desire to continue these 
studies. The bridge course is equivalent to the upper primary 
level—VIII grade equivalent of conventional education, In 
order to enrol in the bridge course, a student should have 
completed 14 years of age. 

Although OBEE is also meant to achieve equivalent of 
eighth grade learning, its primary philosophy and approach is 
different. It was inspired by an incident related to evaluation 
of adult literacy programme in Midnapore district of West 
Bengal by the author (Mukhopadhyay, 1997). One of the adult 
women who successfully completed the literacy test pleaded 
for a programme that could take her through the entire process 
of schooling. It was this plea that led to the conceptualisation 
of OBEE in the NOS. The OBEE has been conceptualised at 
three different levels—A-level equivalent to grade II for just 
literates, B-level equivalent to grade V, and C-level equivalent 
to grade VIII. The OBEE programme offers not only academic 
subjects like languages, mathematics, science, environmental 
science, and social sciences but also opportunities for pre- 
vocational and vocational courses. OBEE for adults is yet 
another complementary course with good parenting as the 
central theme. Both these courses are offered in collaboration 
with the NGOs, with provision for joint certification. 

The secondary and senior secondary programmes lead to 
grade X and grade XII certificates, recognised by government 
and other employment agencies as well as universities for 
higher education. The secondary course is offered to those 
who have completed VIII standard education. There is, 
however, no specific requirement of production of certificate 
of eight-grade education. The lower age limit is 15 years for 
this course. Senior secondary courses are offered to those 
who have completed secondary school certificate and are 
desirous of continuing education up to XII level. Entrants to 
this course must be over 16 years of age. A wide range of 
subjects is offered at the secondary and senior secondary 
levels. The state open schools, however, do not offer such a 
wide range of subjects. 

We must mention that the NOS regularly updates and 
introduces new courses. In comparison the state open schools 
normally offer fewer subjects at both secondary and senior 
secondary levels. 


Vocational Courses 


The open schooling system, particularly NIOS, offers a wide 
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range of vocational courses both as stand-alone as well as in 
combination with other subjects at the secondary and senior 
secondary levels. The stand-alone courses are either of six 
months or one-year duration. For vocational courses that are 
taken in combination with other academic subjects at the 
secondary or senior secondary levels, such time stipulation is 
not valid. The primary objective of vocational courses is to 
develop employable skills among the youth. A wide range of 
courses are offered that include secretarial practices; library 
clerk; library attendant; electrical, house wiring; electrical 
technician; radio and TV technician; cutting, tailoring and 
dress making, etc. As a matter of strategy, courses were 
developed in the identified areas of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, technology, paramedical and home science. More 
and more vocational courses are added every year in the 
repertoire of NIOS. 

Vocational courses have two components: theoretical and 
practical. The theoretical aspects of the programme are 
contained in the material that is developed for vocational 
courses. The practical component is catered to at the 
Accredited Vocational Institutes (AVI). Vocational courses are 
not yet common in the state open schools. 


Life Enrichment Courses 


These courses are meant for people from all sections of society 
and from all walks of life. The main objective is to enrich the 
life of people by offering programmes to satisfy their hobbies 
and such other learning needs. Courses like community health, 
parenting, empowered women, etc. fall in this category. With 
the purpose of disseminating the richness of our culture and 
heritage not only in the country but also to non-resident 
Indians, NIOS has initiated a course, Bhartiya Culture and 
Heritage. It has also initiated a programme on Education in 
Human Values to foster desirable human values among learners 
and teachers in NIOS accredited institutions. 


PROGRAMME DELIVERY 


The programme delivery in open schooling is distinctly 
different from that in conventional schools for a variety of 
reasons. First and foremost an important consideration is the 
learner in an open school who often is an adult with 
higher amount of motivation and maturity but with lesser 
amount of time to devote to studies. Learners bring with 
them, along with their maturity and motivation, a large 
amount of experience from the real life. Hence, there is a 
shift from pedagogical sciences practised in conventional 
schools to andragogical sciences that are meant for 
education of adults. The basic distinction is that in open 
learning, the onus of learning is on learners; they ought to be 
self-regulated learners compared to the emphasis given to 
teacher-directed learning processes in the conventional 
educational system. 


In order to cope with the challenges of education of 
working adults as well as of the youth, open schooling all 
over the world adopts a multi-channel learning system. While 
Indian open schooling in general adopts multi-channel learning 
system, NIOS takes a major lead in this direction. The 
programme is delivered through printed self-instructional 
material; personal contact programmes and counselling; audio 
and video programmes; and Gyan Darshan—educational TV 
channel. 

In the multi-channel learning mode, the various channels 
reinforce each other. Just as theoretically, the channels in a 
multi-channel learning system can stand-alone, it also happens 
with the Indian open schoolers since personal contact 
programme is not compulsory and many of the learners do not 
attend; they depend upon the printed self-instructional 
material. 

Though there are television programmes on education, 
open schooling system still does not have access to 
educational television for its own programmes. Gyan Darshan, 
the educational channel, offers scope for broadcasting open 
school programmes. Nonetheless, this is also restricted to the 
national institution. For example, NIOS telecasts only for 30 
minutes a week on every Friday. All state open schools use 
printed self-instructional materials and personal contact 
programmes. There are a few state open schools which have 
also used audio and video materials. In fact, Andhra Pradesh 
Open School pioneered the use of audio programme in open 
school in India. 

Special explanation is needed with respect to concept and 
practice of printed self-instructional materials. Conventional 
distance education offered programmes through 
correspondence lessons that are not structured, leave alone 
being self-instructional. In the very early years NOS resorted 
to developing high-quality structured self-instructional 
materials informed by the programmed learning movement in 
the country. Such self-instructional materials were 
subsequently improved in content, structuring, illustration 
and also in page layout, printing and production. 

The NOS strategy of sponsoring and supporting state open 
schools with its material automatically led to the adaptation of 
structured self-instructional materials in them. Whereas the 
majority of distance education programmes are offered by dual 
mode, universities still use outdated conventional textual 
materials; Indian open schools have taken significant stride 
in internalising the use of structured self-instructional materials 
as the main mode of programme delivery. 

NOS has introduced inclusive education programmes to 
Support the education of physically challenged students. It 
has introduced self-instructional material in Braille and 
audiocassettes at the secondary level. 

The personal contact programmes, which are designed to 
be tutorials for helping students to clarify their doubts, have 
unfortunately not served the purpose very well. They remain 
much more of a replica of the conventional classrooms where 


teachers offer a course in the form of a capsule in a few periods. 
There have been some interesting experiments that indicate 
that students who attend conventional personal contact 
programmes do not necessarily achieve better results than 
those who do not attend. There are also studies that reveal 
that students exposed to scientifically designed personal 
contact programmes achieve significantly better results than 
those who do not attend any personal contact programmes 
(Sharma, 1997). 

Electronic media has become commonplace in open 
schooling all over the world. The NOS in its initial years 
did not use this medium. It introduced the use of audio and 
video programmes, which were developed within the 
institution or purchased from outside agencies. Such 
programmes are still not many to make any significant impact 
on learners. 

Another important component of open learning is student 
counselling. Counselling also takes different shapes in 
different open schools. Open schools offer a wide range of 
subjects; hence students need help in choosing the right 
combination of subjects. Student counselling is also needed 
to monitor the progress of learning of the students. 


EVALUATION AND STUDENT ASSESSMENT 


The practice of student evaluation varies from one open school 
to another depending upon its status. The NOS is an 
authorised examining body. Hence it conducts examinations 
and certifies those who succeed. The State Open School 
(RMV) of West Bengal has also been authorised to conduct 
examinations and certify. The authority of examining students 
of the open schools in Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, Karnataka, 
etc, are with the State Boards of Secondary Education. 

The practices differ between these two types of examining 
bodies. Wherever the state board conducts examinations, the 
evaluation is on the same conventional pattern as done for 
conventional school system. The innovative feature of student 
assessment and evaluation in NIOS and a few other state 
open schools are: examinations are conducted every six months; 
students can choose to appear in one or more papers at a 
time; students are allowed to accumulate credits to complete 
their programme within five years; tutor-marked assessments 
are also included in the final assessment; the test papers use 
a combination of objective type tests, very short answer, short 
answer and short essay-type tests; and students’ answers 
are compared with model answers developed by a committee 
of experts to reduce subjectivity. 

An important issue in open schooling is that of certification 
and equivalence. We have presented earlier the certification 
practices in NIOS and other state open schools, An important 
issue is the recognition of these certificates and their 
equivalence for admission to courses in higher education in 
the universities, and for jobs in the government and semi- 
government organisations. 
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There was, and still is, significant resistance to recognise 
open schooling and open school certificates as equivalent to 
those of formal schools. NIOS broke new grounds when it 
began seeking equivalence. Today, its certificates are 
recognised by almost every university including institutes of 
national importance like Indian Institutes of Technology for 
admission to higher education. There are, however, a few 
universities that are still to recognise the open school 
certificates. With the increasing number of state open schools 
being set up by the state governments, such universities are 
under pressure to recognise the state open school certificates 
since they are sponsored and promoted by the same state 
government that sponsors and funds universities. Increasingly, 
hence, this difficulty of equivalence is reducing. 

The scenario is not exactly the same when it comes to the 
job market. There are serious reservations largely because of 
misconception about the quality of open schooling. The 
popular perception of schooling still revolves around 
conventional schooling. 


FINANCING 


Open schooling is often considered less expensive than 
conventional schooling. This perception, however, has been 
strongly debated all over the world. Similar to conventional 
schooling, cost of open schooling or open education is directly 
proportional to the quality of programmes offered. This debate 
has been contributed by a number of important researchers. 
Latest in this debate is Tony Bate’s work on national strategies 
on e-learning (Bates, 2001). Nonetheless, Indian open 
schooling is indeed less expensive than conventional 
education; more importantly, public cost of open schooling is 
dramatically lower. 

Unlike open schooling in Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, inspired solely by the concern for ‘reaching out to 
the unreached’, Indian open schooling was inspired by 
‘reaching out to the unreached at a low cost or no cost’. The 
rider in the inspiration is important; for that is what makes 
Indian open schooling different from others in its intent. For 
the same comparable quality of education, Indian open 
schooling is cheaper than formal schooling. Research data 
are extremely inadequate, however, to draw any meaningful 
and dependable conclusion on whether open schooling will 
continue to be low cost if the quality is improved. 

Estimation done for 1991 indicates that institutional cost 
per student in open schooling was Rs 637 compared to 
Rs 904.52 in Kendriya Vidyalayas, of Rs 969.62 for aided 
schools and Rs 1,019.04 for state government schools (Gaba, 
1997). A similar analysis for 1995 indicates unit institutional 
cost of open schooling to be Rs 945. This indicates that the 
unit cost of open schooling is steadily growing. However, 
this unit cost is largely based on programme delivery through 
print material and about 30 hours of face-to-face instruction 
per subject or 150 hours of instruction for the entire course. 
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The investment on media is extremely limited, if not negligible. 

Importantly, because of the significant dependence on the 
print material in open schooling, the cost of courseware 
development gets spread over as the number of enrolled 
students increase. For institutions like NIOS with large 
enrolment, the economy of scale is achieved. The important 
point in terms of cost of open schooling are primarily two. 
Firstly, cost of open schooling will remain low as long as it 
remains within the range of print materials and personal contact 
programmes. The cost will significantly change with induction 
of new media, particularly e-learning. Second is the economy 
of scale. Though there are interesting economic studies in 
higher education, similar studies are missing to indicate the 
break-even enrolment points in open schooling. Nonetheless, 
because of the large number of potential beneficiaries, almost 
all open schools in India enrol enough number of students to 
achieve economy of scale, and achieve the low cost of open 
schooling. 

It would be interesting to examine the pattern of expenditure 
in open schooling. In absence of adequate data on various 
state open schools, we take recourse to the data available on 
and from NIOS. More than 57 per cent of total recurring 
expenditure of open schooling is on print-material; 10.77 per 
cent on personal contact programmes; 2.33 per cent is on 
media; the expenditure on examination is 8.26 per cent; and 
the overhead cost including staff salary, buildings, postage, 
stationery, etc., is about 21 per cent. 

As a sequel to the cost of open schooling, it is important to 
mention that the relationship between private cost and public 
cost in open schooling is exactly the reverse of conventional 
schooling. Whereas the government heavily subsidises 
conventional schooling, open schooling is called upon to 
fetch for itself. As a result, private cost in open schooling is 
extremely high; the revenue analysis indicates that more than 
98 per cent of the unit cost of open schooling is, indeed, 
private expenditure. 

The cost of education in open schools is directly related to 
the revenue pattern of the system. Despite government 
initiative in setting up open schools, actual state support to 
open schooling is marginal. This is in tune with the government 
policy to offer educational opportunity with minimum 
governmental responsibility and commitment. For example, 
NIOS receives only 2.08 per cent of the recurring expenditure 
from the government. And the remaining nearly 98 per cent, 
is generated through students’ fees—course fees (56.63 per 
cent), examination fees (32.61 per cent) and miscellaneous 
(8.68 per cent). This was the data of 1995-96. The Union 
Government has, however, been liberal in offering plan grants 
to the NOS, 

It is an interesting paradox that on the one hand open 
schools have been set up for the deprived in the country who 
cannot afford formal schooling either because they do not 
have enough resources to attend schools or still worse, they 
can ill afford foregoing the supplementary earning to support 


their basic survival; on the other hand, open schoolers from 
deprived sections of the society are called upon to pay for 
their education. In a social welfare state, where government is 
committed to basic services like education and health for the 
poorer and the weaker sections of the society, the evidence of 
that commitment is missing when it comes to open schooling. 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


As mentioned earlier, Indian open schooling is provided by 
three kinds of institutions; NOS; state open schools; and 
Departments of Correspondence Education in the Boards of 
Secondary Education. 

The structure of management of these institutions varies 
fairly widely. The Departments of Correspondence Education, 
as the name itself indicates, is one of the departments of the 
State Board of Secondary Education itself. Such departments 
are primarily responsible for designing course material on the 
curriculum prescribed by the board for the conventional formal 
schools. These departments of correspondence education 
have the same curriculum and examination as prescribed for 
the common conventional schools. To that extent Departments 
of Correspondence Education do not have the academic 
freedom of designing curriculum or designing and executing 
an examination. The main areas of their activities are designing 
correspondence material, delivering them to students and 
conducting personal contact programmes. Also, they follow 
the same kind of structure that is prescribed for the formal 
system; by implication, students choose the same set of 
courses that is offered to formal school students. As a 
constituent unit of the board, the departments enjoy very 
little autonomy, if at all. 

There are three different patterns in the management 
structure of open schools in India: as a department/wing of 
the state government but independent of the State Boards of 
Education, e.g. Rabindra Mukta Vidyalaya, West Bengal, and 
Andhra Pradesh Open School; as part of State Board of 
Secondary Education, e.g., Haryana Open School and MP 
Open School; and autonomous organisation, e.g., NIOS, 
Karnataka State Open School. Ravindra Mukta Vidyalaya has 
since been registered as a society. 

Depending upon the structure and the organisation, state 
open schools enjoy different degrees of autonomy. Wherever 
an Open School is attached to the board, it is more or less 
running on the same pattern as Departments of Corres- 
pondence Education except for openness in admission 
policies. The other two categories enjoy significant autonomy. 
They design their own curriculum, instructional material, 
delivery system, examination and even certification. However, 
degrees of autonomy of the state open schools that enjoy the 
status of society vary depending upon the conceptual 
leadership in the system. For example, West Bengal State Open 
School (RMY) enjoys structural freedom to innovate, has over 
the last few years given up the openness that it began with 


and tuned up to match the conventional system. This is largely 
due to the pressure of the conventional system asking the 
open learning system to fall in line. 

NIOS is a registered society and an autonomous institution 
sponsored by the Government of India. It enjoys total 
autonomy, particularly in academic and administrative matters. 
It has restricted autonomy in the matter of finance; that 
restriction too is marginal. NIOS Society, chaired by the 
Minister for Human Resource Development, heads the NIOS. 
The chairman who is also the chief executive officer chairs the 
executive committee. Finance committee supports executive 
functions. In the internal structure, NIOS comprises three 
departments—academic, administration and examination. It 
has recently added departments of student support services 
and vocational education. It has developed a fairly 
comprehensive network of field offices. 


STUDY CENTRES 


The story of management of open schooling would remain 
incomplete without mentioning the network of accredited 
institutions or study centres throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The organisational mechanism of 
delivery of open learning is primarily through these study 
centres. Whereas NIOS has more than 1,000 study centres all 
over the country, state open schools normally have about 100 
study centres in their respective states. The number of the 
study centres is decided on the basis of the need for the 
proposed coverage. For example, state open schools intend 
to reach out to at least up to the block level with the at least 
one or more study centres. 

There are of different types study centres. The majority are 
conventional secondary or senior secondary schools 
recognised by the state board of education in the concerned 
state; such schools have all the necessary facilities of qualified 
teachers, classrooms, libraries, laboratories, etc. There are also 
study centres run by the non-governmental organisations in 
collaboration with formal schools. The study centres for 
vocational education are, however, different; these are the 
institutions that have facilities for practical work like Shramik 
Vidyapeeth, Krishi Vigyan Kendra, Industrial Training 
Institutes, etc. Recently, NIOS has established special 
accredited institutions for education of the disadvantaged to 
cater to the learning needs of physically and mentally 
challenged students and also to the students in the socially 
and geographically isolated areas. 

Although the national and state open schools advertise in 
the newspapers for admission: 


@ Students are actually enrolled in the accredited 
institutions on the forms supplied by the open schools. 

e During such admission, these study centres provide 
counselling services to the students helping them in 
choosing the subjects they want to offer. 
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@ Open schools send the study material to these study 
centres that in turn further distribute to the enrolled 
students. 

@ It is these accredited institutions or study centres that 
actually conduct personal contact programmes with 
the help of their own teachers. 

@ Again, students fill the forms for examination in these 
study centres. 

e Students-teachers in the laboratories of these study 
centres conduct practicals for science courses. 


Every study centre appoints a coordinator; very often 
the coordinator is the principal or headmaster of the school 
itself. There are, however, exceptions to this rule. It will be 
evident that study centres form the backbone of the 
management of open schooling in India since from admission 
to examination, students are actually serviced by the study 
centres. 

This is one of the finest innovations in Indian open 
schooling that has been commended internationally since it 
avoids investment of new infrastructure for the open schools; 
and it makes use of the spare time of the existing educational 
infrastructures. Further, it also brings conventional schooling 
system closer to the open learning system. 

Another important area of management of open schools, 
particularly NIOS, is the use of technology. The NIOS lead the 
way with complete computerisation of student information 
system and DTP operation for instructional materials. Many 
of the state open schools have also followed the pattern, 
particularly for student information systems management 
through computers. A comparatively recent development in 
the NIOS is the use of interactive voicemail system that 
services the day-to-day inquiries on issues like admission, 
examination, procedure for issuing duplicate identity cards, 
change and addition of subjects, etc. With the success of 
initial experiment at the NIOS headquarters, the facility has 
now been extended to the regional centres in Kolkata, 
Chandigarh and Pune. 


STAFF 


Just as in the organisational structure, open schools vary 
widely in their staff structure. Whereas NIOS is by far the 
best-staffed institution, state open schools often run on 
less than the sanctioned staff. However, in all the open 
schools, staff belongs to three different areas, namely, 
academic, administration and examination. The major 
responsibility of the academic staff is development of the 
curriculum, instructional material, evaluation systems 
and tests. The staff in administration is largely responsible 
for the day-to-day management of the institutions. 
Examination staff is responsible for conducting and managing 
examination from pre-examination to the post-examination 
stages. 
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There are qualitative issues involved in staffing. The 
chairman at the rank of joint secretary of Government of India 
or a university professor heads NIOS, the apex organisation 
at the national level. Heads of the departments including 
director (academics) is of a status less than a university 
professor. This often has resulted into recruitment of director 
at less than the desirable level. They often come either from 
lower ranks of Boards of Secondary Education or from academic 
institutions where professorship may not be easily available. 
This has often led to the problem of leadership by the director 
(academics). However, the worst problem in staffing of the 
NIOS is its academic staff pitched at a salary level equivalent 
to section officers in the government which has recently been 
revised to the scale of university lecturers without almost any 
provision of promotion. Having recruited fairly bright young 
men and women as tutors, it is often difficult to maintain and 
manage their motivation. 

Learning from the experience of NIOS, and the poor 
structural design of its academic wing, the state open school 
structure, drafted under the advice of NIOS, has done well to 
pitch academic personnel at a higher level equivalent to those 
in the universities. The director (academic) of a state open 
school is higher than his/her counterparts in NIOS. This has 
often helped in easy flow of professionals from the university 
and equivalent educational institutions to state open schools. 
These schools, however, have hardly any academic staff on a 
regular basis. From the angle of management, the staffing in 
open schools in India is a very serious matter. 

The staff in the state open schools or the NIOS are only 
the visible component of staffing. The open schools depend 


upon, for delivery of programmes, on the staff of the accredited - 


institutions, which often are secondary and senior secondary 
schools. Depending upon the number of subjects offered by 
a particular study centre, a large number of teachers are 
involved. There is not enough information available to indicate 
the number of study centres in the country supporting all the 
open learning institutions at the school level. NOS alone has 
more than 1,000 study centres all over the country. Thus 
several thousand teachers are involved in actual delivery of 
the programmes at the study centre level. Besides, a large 
number of academic professionals are involved in curriculum 
development and development of the course material. These 
invisible staff are an important component of the open learning 
system at the school level. 

Though NIOS offers staff development programmes for its 
own staff, and also assists state open schools in their staff 
development, programmes are still restricted to the visible 
staff. The large mass of invisible staff that really determines 
the quality of open schooling remains outside the staff 
develop-ment programme of the open schooling system in 
the country. 


CONCLUSION 


Open schooling, beginning in 1979, has come a long-way 
during the last more than two decades. It has spread its wings 
from national to state level institutions; from Hindi and English 
languages to regional language mediums; from conventional 
academic courses to vocational courses, life enrichment 
courses; from correspondence education to multi-channel 
distance education. It has, however, as a system, a long way 
to go. The major challenges are professionalisation of open 
schooling and delivery and management of standards. The 
other challenge is facing the discrimination that is largely 
uninformed from both conventional education and 
employment sectors. 

The Constitutional Amendment of 2001 making education 
between 6 to 14 years a fundamental right demands a paradigm 
shift in educational provisions in the country. Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan designed to cope with this new demand promises 
quality education to all children from 6 to 14 years by 2010. 
There are several projections building alternative scenarios in 
secondary education. One of the most dependable projections 
indicate that the current level of enrolment of 7.8 million in 
secondary education will increase to about 28.3 million by 
2020, At the dawn of independence, India had approximately 
4,000 high schools; textbooks, chalkboards and teachers were 
the only tools of learning. The system has expanded. It now 
comprises almost 1,17,000 secondary and senior secondary 
schools. These many schools are far too short to accommodate 
the projected expansion and demand for secondary education 
in the coming years. It will also demand alternative educational 
opportunities. All those who complete eight years of education 
will not be able to take advantage of conventional formal 
schooling. Open schooling, in the coming years, would be 
challenged to provide meaningful opportunities to complement 
formal schooling. 

Although Indian open schooling has covered significant 
grounds ever since its first emergence in 1979, it has still a 
long way to go. The programmes are still by and large 
conventional with specks of innovation here and there. The 
relevance will continue to be a serious question till such time 
that conventional programmes are either replaced or 
substantially enriched with vocational and life enrichment 
programmes. The main focus of open schooling ought to be 
on continuing education, both in life and in the world of work. 
The second important challenge before Indian open schooling 
is the management of quality. We must appreciate that open 
schooling is fighting an unequal battle with the massive well- 
established formal schooling system reeling under 
conventionalism. In order to get the recognition of equality, 
open schooling has to be doubly as good as the formal 
schooling system in the country. 
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OPEN UNIVERSITIES 


V.C. Kulandaiswamy 


INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘education’ is as old as civilisation though its content 
as well as its impact on society has gone through momentous 
changes. Concurrently the methods of instruction have also 
changed to meet the demands. Significantly, a particular mode 
of education that emerged in the later part of the twentieth 
century was the result of several forces that worked collectively 
behind its emergence. Worldwide experience of financial 
constraints for education, knowledge explosion, demand for 
equal educational opportunities for everyone, revolution in 
information technology and communication, an unprecedented 
willingness among people at large to experiment with and 
adopt changes—all these factors led to the emergence of 
distance education which began as ‘correspondence 
education’. The designation of the new development 
focussed essentially on what was prominent in the change— 
the shift in the delivery mode from face-to-face to the 
correspondence. But the changes were so fast that within 
about 50 years the term ‘correspondence’ grew outdated and 
had to be replaced by the terms ‘distance education’ and ‘open 
university’. These again are bound to be replaced by 
others within a much shorter period, thanks to the fast pace of 
growth in communication and information technology. Terms 
like virtual education, e-education, e-university, etc., on the 
one side and Material-Based Learning (MBL), Resource- 
Based Learning (RBL), etc. (Ryan, 2000) on the other are 
already in vogue. Before we enter upon a discussion on the 
new mode, it is pertinent to trace broadly the evolution of 
education over the ages to see the present state in its proper 
perspective. 


EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION 
The Guru-Sishya System (GSS) 


Education is an organic entity; it evolves, changes and 
develops to meet the needs of the environment of which it is 
a part. The earliest organised instruction is perhaps the one 
referred to as the Guru-Sishya or the Gurukul system. It is 
not unique to India: its counterparts or variants can be seen in 
other civilisations as well. The Academy of Plato and the 
Lyceum of Aristotle are but the Greek versions of the Gurukul 
system. 


The Classroom System (CRS) 


The Gurukul system gave way gradually to and perhaps 
through successive changes to the classroom system, not 
because there was anything wrong in the former but because 
of its inadequacies and consequent inability to meet the 
growing challenges as knowledge expanded and demand for 
educated manpower increased. It is possible even today for a 
dancer or a musician or a sculptor to be trained by an individual 
teacher; but if we take engineering, even the most talented of 
engineers, in isolation from others, cannot fully educate and 
train an engineer; similarly no single doctor in the allopathic 
system can produce a medical graduate. Also, the productivity 
of the system was so low that it could not meet the growing 
demand for numbers. It was under these circumstances that 
the classroom system emerged. It is the second stage in the 
evolution of education. 

Certain features of the Gurukul system are still retained. 
The tutorials are an example. Even a PhD scholar working 
under a guide provides the modern version of the disciple 
working under a Guru. Many of the arts are still continued to 
be learnt in India under the old system. 


Distance Education System (DES) 


The developments in the domain of education after the First 
World War and more significantly since the Second World 
War have been gradually posing challenges and making 
demands that the present system again has been struggling 
and finding it difficult to cope with. The three categories of 
demands that are essentially the features of the twentieth 
century include: (i) Universal Education; (ii) Continuing 
Education; and (iii) Equity in Educational Opportunities. 
These have become economic and social necessities 
essentially because of the pervasive influence of science and 
technology which helps to create new knowledge, i.e., new 
tools, new materials and new processes. Science and 
Technology is not accessible to illiterate people. In order to 
avail oneself of its potential one should have the benefit of 
education. The incredibly steep rate at which knowledge 
develops and obsolescence sets in warrants periodic updating, 
broadening and upgrading of one’s knowledge. Continuing 
education claims today as much importance as formal 
education of fresh learners. In a democratic society, 


opportunities for education must not only be available, but 
must also be accessible to all the people. The demand for 
equity in educational opportunities has emerged as a crucial 
factor. 

The three requirements stated earlier pose new challenges, 
which the conventional education system has not been 
designed to meet. It is in this background that the Distance 
Education System (DES) arose. It has a target group of its 
own and meets such needs as are not catered to by the 
conventional system. Distance education represents the third 
stage in the evolution of education (Swamy, 1992). 


DISTANCE EDUCATION SYSTEM: A SHIFT IN 
PARADIGM 


The new challenges require the education system to handle 
large numbers and be accessible to people at large. This means 
the system should have two important virtues: (i) high 
productivity and (iii) optimal flexibility. 

The classroom system does not qualify for either of the 
two attributes. Though the transformation of agricultural 
economy into industrial economy meant increase in 
productivity in every area of activity, productivity in education 
remained almost stagnant in the last two centuries, mainly 
because instruction in the classroom remained a craft and it 
was also rigid and inflexible. It had spatial and temporal 
restrictions; it restricted the provision of education to the 
classroom and the campus and confined it in practice to the 
age group of 6 to around 24. These limitations of the classroom 
system had to be overcome to meet the new challenges. The 
use of technology could help to increase productivity, take 
education to the learner, and enable persons of all age groups 
to learn. 

Distance Education gradually used more and more of 
technology and symbolised the transformation of teaching 
from the stage of craft to the stage of technology (Swamy, 
1992). 

It is neither a supplement nor an alternative to the 
conventional system, but a new stage in the evolution of 
education, with a potential to bring about a major revolution 
in the world of instruction and training, employing technology 
in all its manifestations that are appropriate for the task. 

Prasad (2001) describes this development as a paradigm 
shift and identifies the direction of shift from (i) exclusion to 
inclusion; (ii) classroom to anywhere; (iii) teacher to learner; 
(iv) fixed time to any time; and (v) one-time activity to lifelong 
activity 

In brief DES is the third stage in the evolution of education. 
It symbolises the transformation of teaching from the stage of 
craft to technology, endowing it with high flexibility and vastly 
enhanced productivity. The system meets the new demands, 
i.e., universal education, equity in education and continuing 
education, for which the conventional system has not been 
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designed, and takes educational opportunities to places and 
people hitherto unreached, transcending social, economic and 
geographical barriers and thereby opens a new vista in our 
striving towards equality of opportunities and equity in 
access. 

The GSS, the CRS and the DES, however, are not mutually 
exclusive and one does not fully replace the other. They do 
and they will coexist and operate where appropriate. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 
The Global Scenario 


Before coming to distance education in India, a few general 
observations about the status of distance education in 
advanced and developing countries may be appropriate. The 
beginnings of distance education appear to be in the form of 
correspondence courses which depended on print material, 
prepared with emphasis on self-instruction. Though the 
importance of multimedia approach is talked about and sought 
to be used, print material plays a dominant role, especially in 
developing countries. 

The advanced countries made an earlier beginning and 
have developed multimedia tools considerably. There have 
been pioneering efforts in countries like Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Sweden, Norway, Germany and the UK. 
However, the developing countries have not lagged behind 
the advanced countries in distance education as they did in 
formal education, The gap in the case of formal education is 
in terms of centuries, while in the case of distance education it 
is just a few decades. The major shift that is now underway is 
‘in the delivery of distance and open learning programmes via 
interactive multimedia and the World-Wide-Web, or what are 
being termed the “Knowledge Media” (Inglis, 2001). 

If we look at the world scenario, as of 1999, 1,133 institutions 
in more than 100 countries across the world offer around 39,000 
courses through distance mode. Sixty-one per cent of these 
institutions are located in Europe and North America; Africa 
and Asia have around twenty-four per cent of them (Reddy, 
2000). As for Open Universities, there are about 40 around the 
world. Out of these, 11 are termed as mega open universities, 
on the basis of enrolment. 


The Beginnings in India 


The founding fathers of the Indian Republic have visualised 
education as a major tool for the regeneration of the ancient 
Indian society and consequently have set before the nation 
the objectives of “democratisation of education’ and ‘equal 
opportunities for access to education’. Even at the time of the 
First Five-Year Plan, the authors of the document realised the 
need for the creation of educational opportunities outside the 
formal system. They envisaged the provision for: 
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facilities of private study through correspondence courses 
and radio talks organised as far as possible by the various 
universities and allowing students to take the various 
examinations privately (First Five-Year Plan, 1951). 


However, those in charge of implementing the plan did not 
formulate any policy, nor did they develop any strategy to 
translate these rather vague but far-sighted observations 
into action during the first two Plans. Only in the Third Plan 
was the problem of rising numbers considered and after 
discussing various alternatives like diverting students to 
vocational courses and professional education, the planners 
stated that: 


in addition to the provision in the plan for expansion of 
facilities for higher education, proposals for evening 
colleges, correspondence courses and the award of external 
degree at present are under consideration (Third Five-Year 
Plan, 1961). 


The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE), the 
highest policy-making body for education in the country, took 
note of the above observation of the commission and 
recommended in its 28th meeting held in January 1961, the 
appointment of a committee to study the feasibility of 
establishing correspondence education programmes in India. 
Accordingly, the then Union Ministry of Education appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of D.S. Kothari, then 
Chairman, UGC, to prepare the scheme for establishing 
correspondence courses. The committee observed that the 
correspondence course is: 


a step designed to expand and equalize educational 
opportunity, as it aimed at providing additional 
opportunities for several thousand students who wished 
to continue their education and the persons who had been 
denied these facilities and were in full time employment or 
were for other reasons prevented from availing themselves 
of facilities at college (Report of Expert Committee on 
Correspondence Courses, 1963). 


The committee however was very cautious and 
recommended that it may be introduced at the University of 
Delhi as a pilot project under stipulated restrictions such as, 
limiting it to Bachelor’s Degree programme and that too, only 
in arts, commerce and social sciences. The University of Delhi 
brought about necessary amendments to the act and 
introduced the first-ever correspondence course in higher 
education in India in 1962. 

The next major step was the recommendation of the 
Education Commission (1966, pp. 308-09) under the 
chairmanship of Kothari. In this landmark document the 
commission expressed the view that the courses under the 
pilot project at the University of Delhi have proved to be a 


promising experiment and are producing satisfactory 
examination results and recommendations that 
correspondence courses should be extended as widely as 
possible and should include courses in science and technology 
either at the degree or diploma level. The commission pointed 
out that there need be no fear that they (correspondence 
courses) will lead to a deterioration of standards. 

The Education Commission visualised a significant role 
for correspondence education in the Indian context and 
recommended that by 1986 at least a third of the total enrolment 
in higher education must be in correspondence courses and 
evening classes. The progress of the correspondence courses 
in the University of Delhi and the observations of the Education 
Commission created a favourable climate for the develop- 
ment of correspondence education during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan and the succeeding plans in the seventies and 
eighties. 


The Growth of Correspondence Education 


Starting with Delhi University in 1962, correspondence 
education made a slow progress in the sixties, but made rapid 
progress in later years. The number was 9 in 1970 and rose to 
32 in 1980; it was 46 in 1990 and by 1999 it was 70. As the 
number increased the UGC prescribed in 1978-79 certain 
guidelines for running these programmes: 


è Only one university in a state should offer 
correspondence education programmes at the 
undergraduate level; 

@ Only those universities which have well-established 
teaching departments should offer these programmes; 

@ Every student should be compulsorily required to a 
return certain number of response sheets; 

@ Where there is high concentration of students, 
establishment of study centres should receive priority; 
and 

@ Provision for contact programmes should be an 
essential feature of correspondence programmes. 


There was no significant attempt to monitor the 
implementation of these guidelines. The programmes offered 
through correspondence courses in most cases were the same 
as those offered to regular students. Initially it was restricted 
to undergraduate courses in humanities, social sciences, 
commerce, law, mathematics and education. During the 
seventies PG programmes and diploma programmes were 
offered. Since then science programmes at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels and programmes in professional fields 
such as education, law, journalism, library science and 
marketing management have also been offered, though they 
cover only a small fraction of the total enrolment. 

Based on the enrolment statistics from different sources, 
the growth of distance education (i.e., the combined 
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Table 1 
Growth of Distance Education 


Enrolment in Higher Education (in millions) 


Si. Year Conventional CCI Open Total 

No. University System Universities (in Millions) 

1. 1990-91 4.90° F056 4S 5.50 
[89.74]+ [10.26] 

2 195-96 6.42° 0.75* 0.21” 7.38 
[87.05] [10.12] [2.83] 

3. 1999-2000 17I% 0.96® 0.47° 9.16 
[83.02] [10.35] [6.64] 


+ Figures in brackets indicate per cent of the total 
@ Source: UGC, Annual Report 1998-99 
# 


Source: UGC, Correspondence and Distance Education, Enrolment 


Statistics 1995-96 
$ Estimated 
* Source: DEC, Open Universities in India 
& Source: AIU, Handbook on Distance Education 2000 


growth in enrolment at Institutes of Correspondence 
Education—CCIs—within conventional universities and 
Institutions exclusively termed as Open Universities—OUs) 
is given in Table 1. 

Number of universities offering correspondence education 
programmes was 53 in 1995-96. There was wide regional 
disparity with the south accounting for 56.7 per cent; the north 
32.7 per cent; the west 8.4 per cent and the east 2.2 per cent. 
Women accounted for 44.85 per cent in the enrolment in 
Continuing Education programmes. 

The professional areas accounted for about 27.5 per cent 
at the undergraduate level and 16.0 per cent at the postgraduate 
level. This happy trend continued in the later part of nineties 
also. 


Studies on Correspondence Education 


There are not many research studies either on higher education 
in general or on correspondence education in particular. Kaul 
(1997) has listed and reviewed the studies on open and distance 
education in five categories: (i) enrolment trends and courses; 
(ii) growth, development and social relevance of distance 
education system; (iii) needs and characteristics of distance 
learners; (iv) development and production of course materials; 
(v) instructional strategies and methodology, (vi) economies 
of distance education; and (vii) evaluative studies. He has 
pointed out that research in distance education system did 
not make much headway during the seventies. It gained 
momentum in the eighties when more and more institutions/ 
universities started correspondence courses. Most of the 
researches are descriptive surveys confined to a comparison 
of the enrolment trends and academic achievements of the 


students in the formal and distance modes (Dutt, 1984; Mulay, 
1986; Bakshish Singh, 1991). Issues relating to the needs of 
distance learners and their characteristics, dropout phenomena, 
preparation of instructional material and submission of 
assignments, status of study centres, organisation of personal 
contact programmes and finances have also been studied as 
isolated events lacking follow-up research. Most of the 
research studies are based purely on arbitrary combinations 
of variables without much relevance to theory and practice of 
distance education systems in the Indian context. The 
problems, needs and issues of local, regional or national 
importance, especially in the context of the disadvantaged 
clientale, have been mostly ignored. The methodology of the 
studies indicates that researchers have mostly adopted the 
descriptive survey approach and quantitative analysis 
techniques. 

The case-study approach, experimentation for testing 
efficiency of various approaches, models and qualitative data 
analysis techniques hardly find place in the conduct of studies. 
Impact and intervention studies for programme development 
and evaluation of distance education system are virtually 
nonexistant (Koul, 1997). 

Data of the studies reveals that correspondence courses 
provide greater access to: (i) school education for children 
who missed school education; (ii) higher education for working 
people, women and disadvantaged groups, and people 
residing in remote areas. The enrolment of distance learners 
at the school and tertiary levels has been continually 
increasing. The results of the studies also indicate that 
education through distance mode is more cost-effective than 
through the formal/conventional mode and has advantages 
of economic scale. 
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Correspondence courses which represented the preparation 
of print material and despatch by post, constitute the first 
generation practice in distance education. Barring afew weak 
examples, correspondence education in India did not advance 
very far from this state to meet the requirement for distance 
education. The fact that preparation of self-instructional 
material is a professional field by itself was not realised. 
Preparation of instruction material which must be a team 
work was invariably done by individuals. The faculty members 
were not given any training in the methods and logistics of 
distance education. The use of electronic media was not 
seriously attempted though a few universities succeeded 
in getting time over radio for delivering talks on chosen 
topics. 

The Directorates or Institutes of Correspondence 
Education in the conventional universities did not have any 
well-defined structure or any autonomy for the determination 
of courses. There really was no evidence of understanding or 
appreciation of the principles and philosophy of distance 
education as a distinct stage in education and training. 
Consequently, the awards did not enjoy parity with the awards 
in the conventional system. Briefly stated, the correspondence 
education programmes in conventional universities did not 
gain the confidence of the public for quality and standards 
and they left a poor image in the academic horizon. It is only 
with the objective of remedying this situation and upgrading 
or transforming the correspondence education programmes 
of conventional universities that the Distance Education 
Council (DEC) was set up as part of IGNOU. A package 
developed in 1993 jointly by the UGC and DEC envisaged 
that: (i) an autonomous structure for the institutes and 
directorates of correspondence programmes; (ii) training 
programmes for the staff in the methods and process of 
distance education; (iii) revision and redesign of the learning 
materials in self-instructional mode; (iv) use of electronic 
media; and (v) establishment of study centres and organisation 
of contact programmes. 


OPEN UNIVERSITIES 


India is one of the earliest countries that applied its mind to 
the concept of ‘Open University’ after the UK established 
one successfully at Milton Keynes. The Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare in collaboration with the UGC and the Indian 
National Commission for Cooperation with the UNESCO 
organised a seminar on open universities in December 1970. 
The seminar was of the view that the time was ripe for 
establishing an open university in India and recommended 
that the Government of India set up a committee to study the 
cost and other aspects of establishing an open university. 
Later the Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
constituted an eight-member working group (1974) under the 
chairmanship of G. Parthasarathi, the then vice-chancellor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


The following statement of the prime minister in the Rajya 
Sabha on 28 February 1972, reflected the approach of the 
government towards the problems of growing numbers, social 
justice and maintenance of quality. 


Now most educational experts in the world are for 
curtailment of university education. But we know that in 
this country it poses a special problem for us. Those people 
who have not had the opportunity of university education 
for all these centuries, naturally feel that such a curtailment 
will affect them and that therefore education will continue 
to have a kind of class bias. Surely we do not want that. 
We have to find a balance in which there can be some 
changes without shutting off a single opportunity from a 
person or a family who, for the first time, is in a position to 
avail himself of this. So, any problem which another 
country or even eminent educationists think of, has to be 
looked at in the circumstances which obtain in our country. 
We have no guidelines in this. We have no examples which 
we can follow. We have to follow our own path step by 
step. It can only be done if we think more deeply about all 
these matters and again if we are willing to make experiments 
(Report of the Working Group on Open University, 1974, 
pp. 4-5). 


The working group examined the issue in the light of the 
developments in the world and the growing demands for 
higher education in India and stated: 


Ina situation of this type, where the expansion of enrolments 
in higher education is to continue at a terrific pace and 
where available resources in terms of men and money are 
limited, one obvious solution if proper standards are to be 
maintained and the demand for higher education for 
different sections of the people is to be met, is to adopt 
the open university system with its provision of 
higher education on a part time or own time basis. The 
Group therefore recommends that the Government of 
India establish, as early as possible, an Open University 
by an Act of Parliament. The university should have 
jurisdiction over the entire country so that when it is fully 
developed, any student, even in the remotest corner of 
the country can have access to its instruction and 
degrees (pp. 4-5). 


However, immediate action was not taken to implement the 
recommendations. Later in 1982, the committee to enquire into 
the working of central universities under the chairmanship of 
Madhuri R. Shah recommended that practical steps should be 
taken for establishing a national open university without any 
delay. The national open university, recommended by the 
committee, was established as the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University IGNOU) only in 1985. 


GROWTH OF OPEN UNIVERSITIES 
Establishment 


The eighties saw the emergence of a few state open 
universities, besides the IGNOU. Andhra Pradesh pioneered 
in this field and established the first open university in 
India in 1982, The IGNOU followed in 1985. The establishment 
of IGNOU provided a climate conducive to the establishment 
of open universities by the state governments. The national 
policy emphasised that this powerful instrument will have to 
be developed with care and extended with caution. 

Further to the above statement, the CABE recommended 
in 1987, the establishment of an open university in each major 
state and also proposed that together they should constitute 
anetwork to be administered by a coordinating council chaired 
by the vice-chancellor, IGNOU. 

The eighties and the nineties of the last century witnessed 
the growth of this new system in the country. Dr B.R. 
Ambedkar Open University, Hyderabad, was established in 
1982 followed by eight other open universities in the states of 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Wets Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. 

The IGNOU at the national level was established by an Act 
of Parliament in 1985 and the state open universities were 
established by the respective state legislative assemblies. As 
was stated by the National Policy (1986), the state governments 
viewed the system as an institution for augmenting and 
democratising opportunities for higher education. The 
universities in each state evolved on their own in the 
initial stages and later came under the coordinating 
and promoting umbrella of the Distance Education Council 


(DEC). 
Courses 


As regards courses, the preference in the beginning has been 
for conventional Bachelor’s degree programme in arts and 
humanities. Later they moved to new programmes at the level 
of certificate, diploma and Master’s degree in sciences, 
professional areas like education, management and library 
sciences. Further development saw programmes in computers, 
paramedical subjects, technology and a number of sub- 
professional vocational courses. Programmes on offer in 
IGNOU as well in the 10 open universities in India are also 
available. 


Student Registration 


Open universities in general enjoy a decisively better 
reputation than the correspondence or distance mode degrees 
or diplomas of conventional universities. Quality varies 
between open universities and much remains to be done to 
improve the quality in some of the open universities. It must 
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be stated that some of the programmes of IGNOU enjoy great 
reputation and the instructional materials prepared by it are in 
great demand. 

The 1992 POA, contemplated that by the end of Eighth 
Plan enrolment in distance education in single-mode open 
universities and the CCIs of conventional universities should 
reach 16.5 per cent of the total enrolment. Enrolment growth 
in open universities is given in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Total Annual Registration in Open Universities 
(in thousands) 


Sl. No. | Open University 1990 | 1995 2000 

1 Indira Gandhi National 41.1 91.4 | 172.5 
Open University 

2. State Open Universities 34.3 | 161.8 | 299.6 


Since the inception of correspondence courses in the sixties 
and open universities in the eighties, regional imbalance in 
the number of institutions and student enrolment continues. 
It is a persisting phenomenon though there is a trend towards 
improvement. Table 4 gives the enrolment in higher education 
in CCIs and OUs in the five regions and Table 5 presents 
state-wise distribution of CCIs and OUs. A comprehensive 
picture of the open university system in India is given in 
Table 6. 


Instruction Methods 


Open universities and distance teaching universities are used 
as synonyms. Open university is an institution. Distance 
education is a tool. It is taken for granted that an open 
university uses predominantly distance education methods. 
Distance education is defined in its simplest form as one where 
the teacher and the student are separated in time and space. 

The two basic components in the teaching-learning process 
are the teacher and the student. It is the interaction between 
the teacher and the student, the discussion between them 
and their joint expedition in search of knowledge that helps 
learning. In the distance education mode, where the teacher 
and the student are separated, the scope for interaction, 
discussion and effective joint exploration is either reduced or 
does not exist in the normal course. Human ingenuity has 
been forging continuously devices that would achieve the 
results of interaction. The progress made in improving the 
interaction feature can be seen in terms of four generations: 
(i) the correspondence model: print material by post, contact 
sessions; (ii) the multimedia model: print, audio tape, video 
tape, computer-assisted learning, interactive video; (iii) the 
tele-learning model: audio teleconferencing, video 
conferencing; and (iv) the flexible learning model: interactive 
multimedia, internet-based access, computer-mediated 
communication. 
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Enrolment in Distance Education Institutions by Region, 2000 


Table 3 


(in millions) 


Institutions 


Total 


East West 
Open Universities (Number) 2 3 10 
Enrolment in OUS 0.07 0.24 0.64 
% of the Total 10.9% 37.9% 100% 
CCIs (Number) 11 13 64 
Enrolment 0.04 0.06 0.96 
% of the Total 04.3% 05.7% 100% 
Total Enrolment 0.11 0.30 1.60 


% of the Total 


Table 4 
Distribution of Distance Education Institutions in India, 2000 


No. of Institutions OU/CCIs Enrolment 
[OU + CCI] (in millions) 

A. Northern Region 

Delhi 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

Uttarakhand 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh Open Universities 3 0.14 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Chandigarh CCIs 15 

Punjab 

Sub-total Sub-total 0.40 
B. Southern Region 

Andhra Pradesh Open Universities 2 0.19 

Karnataka 

Tamil Nadu 

Kerala CCIs 25 0.60 

Pondicherry 

Sub-total Sub-total 0.79 
C. Eastern Region 

Bihar 

West Bengal Open Universities 2 0.069 

Orissa 

Chattisgarh CCIs 9 0.041 

Sub-total Sub-total 0.11 
D. Western Region 

Gujarat Open Universities 3 0.24 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra CCIs 13 0.05 

Sub-total Sub-total 0.29 
E North-Eastern Region 

Assam Open Universities 0 - 

Meghalaya CCIs 2 

Sub-total Sub-total 0.007 


Grand Total 


Grand Total 
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Table 5 
Details of Open Universities in India 
Sl. Details of IGNOU | BRAOU | KOU | NOU | YCMOU | MPBOU | BAOU | KSOU | NSOU | UPRTOU Total 
No. Information 
1, Programmes on Offer 48 21 21 9 54 29 9 23 3 18 235 
2. Courses on Offer 570 307 195 59 204 145 88 213 112 253 2146 
3. Students Registered 1,72,548 | 93,570 | 8,141] 641 | 1,04,551 | 56,123 | 5,556 | 27,231 434 3,307 | 4,72,102 
4. Students on Rolls 5,16,580 | 3,18,650 | 8,793 — | 3,97,881 | 55,912 | 24,700 | 27,231 - 3,307 | 13,53,054 
5. Reg. Centres/ 26 13 6 = 8 9 2 23 - - 87 
PG Reg. Centres 
6. Study Centres 450 130 36 4 1,399 670 70 218 36 18 3,031 
7. Academic Counsellors 18,991 4,010 | 1,000 48 4,280 3,140 642| 2,616 252 - 34,979 
8. Students Awarded 33,119 1,897 | 1,486 - 8,224 3,600 | 1,017] 2,912 - - 52,255 
Degress 
9. Audio Programmes 795 257 200 - 271 129 - 60 4 = 1,716 
(Comulative) 
10. Video Programmes 819 198 11 - 153 16 - 60 - - 1,246 
(Cumulative) 
11. Staff Strength (Total) 1,338 473 | 362 25 242 92 60 280 36 38 2,946 
(i) Academic/ 295 98 36 2 49 52 20 80 10 18 660 
Professional 
(ii) Administrative 3357" 222 3 165 12 142 19 1,989 
(iii) Technical/ 1,043 35 13 1 11 40 24 - 112 
Production 28 
(iv) Others 5 91 19 17 35 7 12 185 


The print material will continue to play a dominant role as a 
source of knowledge. The versatility that it has to help the 
learner use the material, whenever he chooses, wherever he 
pleases and at whatever speed that suits, is beyond 
comparison. he first generation distance education mainly 
consisted of print material in self-instructional mode sent by 
post. Provision also existed for counselling or contact 
sessions which were utilised for discussions and clarification 
of points raised by the learners. 

A well-delivered lecture has its own powers of inspiration. 
In any society, at any period of history, talented teachers have 
been rare. Radio and television help to reproduce the effects 
of classroom lectures, taking the benefits of great teaching to 
a larger classroom, The use of radio and television constituted 
the main addition to the second generation in distance 
education. 

However well-written, and whatever the imaginative 
presentation of a teacher, the effect of interaction, a live 
exchange between the instructor and the learner is not 
achieved. It is to get an approximation of the face-to-face 
classroom that teleconferencing was introduced which almost 
establishes the classroom environment. The teleconferencing 
represents the third generation in the progress of distance 
education. The fourth generation is the virtual classroom, 
which uses the Internet; which represents a revolution of far- 
reaching consequences arising out of the convergence of 
computers and communication technology. 

Promotion and sustenance of ‘pedagogical conversation’ — 
even while the teacher and the learner are away from one 
another—has been the predominant binding factor running 
through the four generations of distance education. The 
features of textual design (of texts, printed or otherwise), the 


different gadgets of technology that have been adopted from 
time to time have all been directed towards the ultimate goal of 
engaging the learners’ mind in a dialogue with the learning 
material. The ‘assignments’, which have traditionally been a 
tool for assessing learners’ progress, are exploited as an 
effective teaching-learning tool providing for an exclusive one- 
to-one dialogue between each student and his tutor. The 
relevance of this role of assignments, found indispensable 
with the first generation of distance education, continues to 
hold good, despite the introduction of new modes of delivery 
and communication. 

Instruction and self-study complement each other in the 
promotion of learning. Whatever be the mode of delivery for 
instruction, whatever be the tools used for it, the fact remains 
that learning fails to occur where self-study does not support 
instructional efforts of an institution. The ultimate goal for 
higher education is to develop in each individual the capacity 
for independent self-study. While in the conventional system 
of education, the classroom instruction dominates, in distance 
education it is self-study which plays a dominant role. The 
instructional efforts are made more by way of facilitating the 
learners’ self-study by building certain favourable elements 
for self-study into the instructional material, and by choosing 
the right media for the right occasion. All these require 
professional competence and hence skill-oriented training of 
the faculty. 


MANAGEMENT OF OPEN UNIVERSITIES 
From the beginning of Bologna University in 1075 till today, 


we have nearly 950 years of history for universities. The 
conventional universities in the world are the descendents of 
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the earlier ones established in the UK and Europe. All the 
universities in different countries of the world, whatever their 
ancient system, have come to be moulded after the ones in the 
UK and Europe. The structure and management system are 
by and large the same all over the world. Even the academic 
programmes have the same Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctorate 
awards with equivalence having been mostly established. 

Open universities have only about 30 years of history, 
starting with the Open University in UK. But one sees 
considerable diversity in the structure and management 
system, though there is uniformity in academic awards. The 
system is still evolving and there is bound to be more than 
one model, namely (i) single-mode universities; (ii) dual-mode 
universities with common academic staff and common 
programmes; (iii) dual-mode universities with exclusive staff 
and programmes for the institute/directorate of distance 
education; and (iv) consortium of institutions. 

As for management in general, we have centuries of 
experience in the conventional system: but even there a well- 
defined management system does not seem to have evolved, 
The management science seems to have been developed 
mainly for industries though some of the concepts may be 
used in the university environment also. However, the 
approach to management in an environment where creation 
and communication of knowledge is to take place is bound to 
have a difference with that of an industry or an administrative 
office. The universities in the name of autonomy resist any 
external review; the university system remains complex 
and a precise grammar book does not exist. Creativity and 
regulation seem to be conflicting factors and therefrom stems 
the difficulty. 

The open learning system, with its commitment to supply 
multimedia instruction materials as per schedule to its 
customers spread far and wide, has industrial features too. It 
is a hybrid system and its sub-systems are: (i) academic sub- 
system; (ii) administrative sub-system and; (iii) industrial sub- 
system. While one could broadly identify these three 
components, it is difficult to demarcate and isolate their 
functions since they are interacting components. Those who 
are knowledgeable in systems analysis would know that even 
the addition of one component increases the complexity mani- 
fold, In the open university: 


@ The academics have to pay greater attention to the 
relevance and the needs of the customers; 

@ Academic performance is open and vulnerable to 
public assessment of the products; 

© The balancing of the principles of autonomy with the 
needs of the customers and the fulfillment of time target 
is a delicate exercise; and 

@ The production of academic materials on one side and 
the delivery of various components of instruction to 
the learners are operations that require appropriate 
manpower, close coordination and advanced planning. 


The sum and substance of the above observations are that 
the successful operation of open university system requires 
harmonious coexistence of academic culture and industrial 
culture. 

In India, the system is less than two decades old; traditions 
take some time to develop. Purposeful study and research are 
needed to evolve a management system to ensure optimum 
performance of the network of open universities. 

We may consider dual-mode universities. The dual mode 
at present is what is being practised by conventional 
universities that offer distance education programmes also, 
mostly by correspondence method. They are in the process 
of gradually transforming their correspondence programmes 
into a multimedia distance education format. A vision of the 
future of the open universities seems to be that the differences 
between single mode and dual mode will diminish, if not 
disappear totally. In many of the universities, the students 
may study a few semesters in the conventional system on the 
campus, a few others in the open university system off-campus 
and thereon complete a programme. 

The distance education component, wherever it is, is likely 
to meet more and more the demands of continuing education 
and is likely to consist of shorter courses and concentrate on 
vocational and professional areas. 

The consortium model does not have many examples. The 
consortium consisting of Massey and other universities of 
New Zealand and the University of the South Pacific with 
headquarters at Fiji is a good example for academic 
collaboration. In India, the use of the course materials prepared 
at IGNOU by the state universities with or without modification 
has a consortium element. There may develop in the course 
of time use of materials prepared by one university by others 
in translation or in the same language within the network of 
open universities in the country. 


RESEARCH IN OPEN UNIVERSITIES 


Preservation of knowledge, creation of knowledge, 
communication of knowledge and extension activities are the 
four functions of a modern university. Open university is no 
exception to this general requirement. Besides its usefulness 
and its need in society, research is also needed to keep the 
faculty up-to-date in their fields of knowledge. The nature of 
the work for the purpose of launching and maintaining courses 
may not necessarily include research; but if the academics 
occupy themselves only in preparing instruction material and 
if they do not involve themselves in any work that keeps them 
in touch with the frontiers of knowledge, they will before long 
get into an uncreative routine and slowly lose interest, 
enthusiasm and freshness. 

Since open universities do not teach on the campus, there 
are no students on the campus. The question will arise as to 
whether they will promote off-campus research or create 
facilities and enroll research students on campus or do both. 


It depends on the policy of the university. The UKOU enjoys 
a reputation both for teaching and research. Open Universities 
may develop infrastructure facilities on campus, and also use 
available ones off campus and register full-time and part-time 
research students. Introduction of MPhil and PhD programmes 
and recognition of institutions in different parts of the state or 
country, where candidates can do research under the guidance 
of academics of the open university with co-guides in the 
respective institutions, may be one approach. Besides research 
for advancement of knowledge in major disciplines, open 
universities must also have research programmes in the 
distance education system itself. There appears to be vast 
scope for research on topics that may have a bearing on 
innovations in dissemination of knowledge itself at different 
levels, in different environments and in different subjects. 
Research in an open university must aim at improving the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the system itself. The 
implication is that investigation in communication of 
knowledge assumes as much importance as in creation of new 
knowledge. 

The open universities in India are yet to enter the field of 
research, They have to develop a methodology that will ensure 
the involvement of the faculty in the knowledge generation 
process. 


ISSUES IN THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


The future development of open universities and distance 
education systems requires consideration of certain factors 
unique to India. In most of the countries that have open 
universities, one such institution meets the need. These 
countries may add one or two more open learning institutions. 
But India has already one national open university, 10 state 
open universities and nearly 70 conventional universities 
offering correspondence courses or distance education 
programmes. In course of time, there may be more state open 
universities and the conventional universities may transform 
the correspondence courses into multimedia programmes. We 
have to reckon with a number of single-mode and dual-mode 
open universities in the country. The numbers suggest the 
need for coordination and maintenance of standards. The 
problem of funding also arises. 


Coordination 


The distance education system in India consists of the 
following three categories of institutions: 


(i) The Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(ii) State open universities 
(iii) Institutes/Directorates of correspondence/distance 
education of conventional universities 


A close examination of the functioning of these multiple 
institutions would show considerable duplication and wastage 
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of efforts in academic preparation and infrastructure 
development and utilisation. 

In higher education, in general, the UGC has the mandate 
for coordination, determination and maintenance of standards, 
However, when IGNOU was established, coordination and 
determination of standards in distance education system was 
vested in IGNOU. The IGNOU, therefore, combines in it two 
major functions according to sections 4 and 5 (2) of the IGNOU 
Act (1985). 

These are: (i) to perform the functions of an open university; 
and (ii) to function as a national agency for coordination, 
promotion and setting standards of distance education 
systems in the country. The IGNOU therefore has been 
contemplated as an apex body for distance education and is 
unique among the universities in the country. 

Questions may be raised as to whether the functions of a 
‘University’ and those of the UGC can be combined in one 
institution. We may assume that these would have been 
considered by the founding fathers and by the Parliament 
while adopting the act. What an institution can do depends 
on what it is empowered, demanded and equipped to perform, 

In order to operationalise the mandate given in sections 4 
and 5 (2) of the act, IGNOU established in 1992 an organisation 
known as Distance Education Council (DEC). The Board of 
DEC consists of the vice-chancellor of IGNOU as ex-officio 
chairman and members drawn from constituencies that go to 
make the DES in the country. 


Distance Education Council 


Sections 4 and 5 (2) imply that IGNOU has been conceived as 
a different kind of university in the domain of distance 
education, combining in it the functions of a university and 
those of a national agency that performs in respect of distance 
education functions similar to those of the UGC in traditional 
universities. This model is somewhat unique and has no 
parallel, A close example may be the UKOU which has been 
given the task of being a national degree validating agency. 
The Programme of Action (POA, 1992) visualises the following 
functions for DEC. 


(i) The Distance Education Council will take steps for 
networking the State Open Universities and other 
distance education institutions, for sharing courses 
and programmes, and developing a pattern and 
structure for the open university programmes that 
would facilitate student mobility among programmes 
as well as institutions. 

(ii) The open university/distance education programmes 
would be structured on a modular pattern with 
provision for transfer of credits, Students will have 
the facility of registering for courses of their choice 
which, in appropriate combinations, will enable them 
to obtain certificates, diplomas or degrees. 
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Gii) The Distance Education Council will encourage joint 
development of programmes and courses by IGNOU, 
State Open Universities and the Directorates of 
Correspondence Education of conventional 
universities. 

(iv) Itwill also recommend financial assistance from IGNOU 
to State Open Universities for their development and 
for undertaking Specific Projects. 

(v) It will initiate steps to organise programmes of training 
for the development of human resources for the open 
university/distance education system especially in 
such areas as course development and production, 
organisation of support services, etc. The possibility 
of establishing institutional mechanisms for this 
purpose will be explored. 


The POA, 1992, contemplated that the DEC would 
ultimately assume the responsibility for developing the existing 
correspondence education programmes progressively on a 
selective basis and converting them into distance education 
programmes of an acceptable quality. The DEC has taken over 
the funding responsibility with effect from December 1998 
and will perform the functions as mandated in the IGNOU Act. 


Maintenance of Standards 


A time was when distance education was considered inferior 
in quality to formal education. The advanced countries have 
long outlived that stage and parity of esteem is now taken for 
granted. UKOU for instance is now looked upon as a Supra 
University in Britain. In India, the awards of open universities 
are gaining recognition on par with the conventional system 
but the correspondence courses or the awards from the CCIs 
of conventional universities are yet to gain parity in the market 
even though officially considered equal. 

Quality is not something inherent in the system itself; but 
it is what one decides and designs to build into a programme 
ora product. A product of the formal system is not necessarily 
of a high standard in all cases and products from all formal 
institutions are not of an equal or comparable standard either. 
In other words, there is nothing in either of the two systems 
that automatically guarantees quality or predisposes towards 
the lack of it. Quality is what we set and strive to achieve. 
However, the efforts needed to ensure quality in the two 
systems may differ considerably. 

The quality in a field like education is ultimately measured 
in terms of a certain level of knowledge and training to be 
attained. Academic attainments do not lend themselves to be 
guided and moulded to such levels of uniformity as to permit 
easy measurement. The instruments of measurement we use 
in education will be more dependable if the student 
populations admitted are homogeneous, the programme is 
uniform and the persons involved in administering the tests 
for measurement are a few in number. The more heterogeneous 


the student populations at admission, the more electives 
among the subjects offered, the more the examiners who 
administer and value the tests, the more formidable becomes 
the task of maintaining and measuring standards. In distance 
education, maintenance of quality will require attention to: 
(i) entry qualifications; (ii) prescription of minimum requirement 
in the core content and duration; (iii) adherence to meeting 
certain minimum needs in counselling and audio-visual back- 
up; (iv) attention paid to the self-instructional features of the 
course material; (v) standardisation of examination and 
evaluation processes; (v) establishment of criteria of 
equivalence in individual academic programmes of different 
open universities/distance education institutions; and 
(vi) development of staff training programmes. 

The UGC has laid down certain minimum requirements in 
terms of qualification and strength of staff, library, laboratories, 
classroom facilities, framework for the curricula and syllabi 
and duration of the courses as measures for ensuring quality. 
It has no strict enforcing mechanism as such. It has 
established at the national level a National Assessment and 
Accreditation Council (NAAC) to evaluate and accredit 
institutions. A similar institution has been set up by the All 
India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) under the title 
National Board of Accreditation (NBA) to evaluate and accredit 
programmes. 

The question arises as to whether IGNOU should establish 
asimilar mechanism. The desirability or otherwise of multiplying 
accrediting bodies need consideration. It may be desirable 
for UGC and IGNOU to work out a programme by which NAAC 
could be accepted by IGNOU also. The composition and 
functions of NAAC could be appropriately modified. 


Funding Distance Education 


UGC which has the mandate for the coordination and 
maintenance of standards of higher education, is also the 
funding agency that provides developmental funding. The 
correspondence courses, however, have not received the close 
attention which they deserve for ensuring that the standards 
are kept at a satisfactory level. While there are fairly well- 
defined norms of funding by the UGC for the universities and 
affiliated colleges, no such norms exist for the correspondence 
courses. This is perhaps, due to the fact that practical 
guidelines on cost assessment for distance education are still 
in the process of development. The complexity in cost 
assessment of DES is due to the multiple variables at work— 
the number of students to enroll, the type of support- 
infrastructure to provide, the extent of multimedia use, the 
nature of courses offered, etc. Besides, the cost centres in 
DES vary so much from those of conventional education. 
Principles of capital intensive enterprise, advantages of 
economies of scale, duration of gestation period before 
recovery of cost are factors which are partly or wholly 
extraneous to conventional education, and need to be taken 


into account, besides the concerns of any welfare government 
in meeting the essential (but often less pronounced) social 
needs as well as the more popular social demands. Because 
of these complex cost factors, even at the international level, 
there is not much of clarity on funding distance education. 
The practice represents a spectrum, varying from parity in 
funding with the conventional system to models fully self- 
supporting as far as recurring costs are involved. Even within 
the same university, funding patterns vary between one 
programme and the other. With these factors in view, we need 
to pay attention to the following: 


1. There must be clear norms for funding distance 
education. While the distance education system may 
be cost-effective and a high percentage of the cost 
may be recovered by way of fees, it may not be 
appropriate to assume that it can be fully self- 
supporting. Substantial investment is necessary to 
create the infrastructure needed. The preparation of 
different programmes requires varying amounts of 
initial investment. If considerations such as reaching 
remote areas, making opportunities available to those 


who have had no access to education because of ` 


economic, social and other reasons are given 
importance, the cost recovery in such courses is bound 
to be low. In general, a funding policy needs to be 
established for distance education. 

2. The correspondence courses run by the 70 odd 
conventional universities, use in most cases, only print 
material and to a limited extent contact classes. They 
do not employ the multimedia approach. The print 
material again is mostly in the form of lessons not 
prepared to meet the requirement of self-learning. 
These courses cannot be easily discontinued; they 
have to be improved. 

3. The improvement needed in the existing corres- 
pondence courses is to upgrade them to full-fledged 
distance education programmes incorporating multi- 
media instruction and continuous evaluation. It 
may mean: 

Gi) Some of the universities with low enrolment having 
to shed the distance education programme; 

(i) Some of them transferring the courses to open 
universities to be established in the states; and 

(ii) Some of the universities making adequate 
investment to provide the manpower and the 
physical facilities required to meet the accepted 
norms of distance education. 


When we come to tuition fees, the POA, 1992, states that: 
A system of differential fees under which the level of fees 


will be determined on the basis of the objective of the 
programmes, the target group for whom the programmes 
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are designed and relevant factors—for example higher fees 
for programmes in management designed for serving 
managers and lower fees for programmes designed to 
improve the competence of primary school teacher 


Programmes aimed at meeting the objective of equity and 
those designed for the socially, economically and geogra- 
phically disadvantaged cannot be made self-supporting. 


EPILOGUE 


India has today over 230 universities and nearly 12,000 
institutions of higher education. Still only about 7 per cent of 
the age group has access to university education. Even by 
2001 the literacy rate is only 65 per cent. Literacy of women in 
some of the states is even now woefully low. According to the 
recently published census data the literacy rate of women is 
only 54.16 per cent which is 21.69 per cent less than that of 
men in India. The world is moving towards a trend in which 
even higher education is becoming democratised and mass 
based. Universal primary education has become the basic need 


~. inthe modern world. Distance education can meet the growing 


demand for educational opportunities at a reasonable cost. 

The second half of the twentieth century has witnessed 
the phenomenon of unimaginably fast growth of knowledge 
and steep rate of obsolescence. Continuing education has 
become areal need and no longer a matter of rhetoric. Employed 
persons in general find it difficult to be away from their position 
for studies and training. We do not also have institutions that 
can accommodate such large numbers in conventional 
classrooms. Employed persons come from a background of 
experience and maturity and they need specially qualified 
instructors to meet their professional requirements. Only 
distance education can face this challenge. 

Education has become a marketable commodity. 
Instructional materials in multimedia form have world market. 
Major universities from advanced countries are organising 
seminars, discussions and exhibitions abroad to market their 
programmes. Liberalisation has opened the gates allowing 
globalisation of education. India has significant strength and 
comparable experience in distance education. We must 
modernise, update and augment our facilities for global 
competition. Such an effort will also expose our academic 
system to the international market and help our academics to 
design courses to meet global employment requirement and 
help our students to avail themselves of global employment 
opportunities. 

The weakest link in the chain is the distance education 
programmes of many of the conventional universities They 
remain in the first generation level and have a long way to go 
to develop multimedia instruction facilities. The DEC must be 
strong enough or must be strengthened to ensure an adherence 
to the minimum standards within a reasonable time limit from 
all CCIs and OUs. 
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New open universities have come up in the states and 
more would emerge till each state has an open university. 
Again certain reasonable provision of infrastructure and 
faculty must be insisted upon before they can make academic 
awards. 

As mentioned earlier, the UGC has its NAAC and the AICTE 
its NBA. The DEC has no such mechanism. Instead of 
multiplying institutions, it may be desirable that DEC and 
UGC come to an understanding and constitute an NAAC ina 
manner that it will evaluate and accredit distance education 
awards also. 

IGNOU is one of the central universities. But it is mandated 
to function as more than a university because of the 
responsibility entrusted to it to coordinate, promote and 
determine the standards of distance education systems in 
the country. IGNOU is performing this task through DEC, 
an instrument created by the Board of Management of 
IGNOU. 

The OUs and the CCIs of conventional universities will 
inevitably look at DEC as the creature of a sister university. It 
is an inherent weakness in DEC and for DEC to be effective, 
this weakness must be remedied for which V.C. Kulandai Swamy 
(2000) has made the following suggestions: 


G) The IGNOU Act may be amended and DEC may be 
incorporated explicitly in the Act; 
(ii) The vice-chancellor, IGNOU may be designated in the 
Act itself as chairman, DEC; 
(ii) Separate budget provision must be made for DEC; and 


(iv) IGNOU also will be under DEC for assessment and 
accreditation. 


Distance Education is the third stage in the evolution of 
education; with the emergence of Internet as a medium it is in 
its fourth generation of development. It is a modern tool with 
immense potential. The power of any tool depends ultimately 
on the imagination and creativity of the user. It is worth noting, 
in this connection, the prediction made by a person no less 
than Peter Drucker, the management guru, that 


Thirty years from now, the big university campus will be 
relics. Universities won't survive.... Higher education is 
in deep crisis. The college won't survive as a residential 
institution. Today’s buildings are hopelessly unsuited and 
totally unneeded (Dye, 1997). 


Though we are fully aware of the immense potential of 
computer and information technology which have cast their 
sway on education, we cannot yet subscribe to the above 
view fully. The Guru and the Sishya, the classroom and the 
teacher, will continue to exist as much as the virtual teacher 
and the distributed learner. However, we have reasons to 
anticipate momentous and far-reaching changes, in future, in 
the domain of education, research and extension. We must 
continue to use that which has endured from the past; make 
full use of that which is emerging in the present and in advance 
prepare ourselves to make effective use of that which we 
perceive in our vision of the future. 
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OPERATION BLACKBOARD (OB) 


Daljeet Gupta 


Operation Blackboard (OB) is the symbolic name of a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme aimed at a substantial improvement in 
primary education. The scheme was recommended in the 
National Policy on Education, 1986, through its resolution 
No. 5.7 and was initiated in 1987-88. It laid down the minimum 
level of facilities to be provided in all primary schools which 
had been established till then and also prescribed the minimum 
level of funding for all new primary schools to be opened in 
the country in future. Initially the scope of this scheme was 
confined to primary schools, viz. schools having grades from 
I to IV/V depending on the structure in different states/UTs. 
The coverage of OB was to be extended to all primary schools 
tun by government, local bodies, Panchayat Raj Institutions 
(PRIs) and recognised aided institutes. 

As per the recommendations the scheme comprised the 
following interdependent components: 


G) Provision of at least two reasonable large rooms that 
are usable in all weather, with a deep verandah along 
with separate toilet facilities for boys and girls. 

(i) Provision of at least two teachers, as far as possible 
one of them a women, in every primary school. 

(ii) Provision of essential teaching and learning material 
including blackboards, maps, charts, a small library, 
toys and games and some equipment for work 
experience. 


The need for conceptualising and implementing such a 
scheme had emerged because of the concern of meeting the 
basic learning needs and enhancing the achievement levels 
of primary school children. This concern is not confined to 
India only but it is a global concern even today. In India, 
efforts towards the achievement of this objective had started 
in the early fifties when the Constitution of India was adopted 
and provision of universal elementary education to all children 
of the age-group 6-14 years was accepted as a constitutional 
obligation through Article 45 under the Directive Principles of 
State Policy. 

Since then substantial progress has been made in providing 
primary schooling facilities ‘within walking distance’ from the 
home of every child and relating the curriculum to the daily- 
life needs of the child and needs of the local community aiming 
at their social and economic upliftment. But the targets of 
keeping all enrolled children in school till they complete the 
age of 14 years and helping them to attain identified standards 


have still been not achieved. Some of the major factors held 
responsible for this state of affairs in the mid-eighties were: 
non-availability of adequate/suitable physical facilities 
including classrooms and other essential structure; non- 
availability of sufficient number of teachers in a large number 
of primary schools, and; non-availability of essential teaching- 
learning material for teachers and children. 

The following excerpts from the document ‘Challenge of 
Education’ that preceded the formulation and adoption of NPE, 
1986, fully substantiate the above mentioned factors: 


Many primary and middle schools do not have even the 
basic facilities. For instance the Fourth All India Educational 
Survey (1978) indicates that about 9 per cent primary 
schools were without any building. Large number of such 
schools were in Punjab (20.8 per cent), Bihar (18.5 per cent), 
Uttar Pradesh (16.5 per cent) and Orissa (12.6 per cent). 
Needless to say that in the absence of school building, 
many other amenities would also not be available in these 
schools. For example, at all-India level, only 85.5 per cent 
of primary schools had blackboards. Only 28 per cent of 
schools had any kind of library facilities and 46.6 per cent 
had playgrounds. However, the distribution of these 
services across the states varies. For example, only 19.9 
per cent of the primary schools in Assam had blackboards, 
only 4 per cent of primary schools in West Bengal had 
library facilities and only 15 per cent of Bihar primary 
schools had playgrounds. In some states even such basic 
amenities as drinking water were yet to be provided. For 
example, only 21 per cent of rural primary schools in Madhya 
Pradesh had drinking water facilities. These deficiencies 
were found even in high/higher secondary schools. For 
example, only 76 per cent of West Bengal’s higher 
secondary schools had drinking water facilities. Generally 
these deficiencies are accentuated in rural schools. As many 
as 89 per cent of primary schools, 70 per cent of middle, 
27 per cent of secondary and 10 per cent of higher secondary 
schools in rural areas did not have urinal/lavatory facilities. 
(2.41, Challenge of Education) 

.. Where schools exist, 40 per cent have no pucca 
building, 39.72 per cent have no blackboards, and 59.5 per 
cent have no drinking water. 35 per cent schools have a 
single teacher to teach 3 or 4 different classes. It is also 
clear that these teachers cannot possibly look after the 
diverse interests and variety of education needs of the 


pupils. In fact there are surveys which indicate that many 
primary schools remain without any teacher for varying 
periods of time and some teachers are not above sub- 
contracting teaching work to others who are not qualified 
for this work either by training or experience. One of the 
priorities of educational planning had to be the 
transformation of this bleak picture. It has to be ensured 
that the rural schools will increasingly match the urban 
school in the matter of proper buildings, equipment, sports 
and hobby centres and an adequate number of trained 
teachers. (3.7, Challenge of Education) 

... More than 90 per cent of the expenditure (in some 
states even more than 90 per cent) is spent on teachers 
salaries and administration. Practically nothing is available 
to buy a blackboard and chalks, let alone charts, other 
inexpensive teaching aids, or even pitchers for drinking 
water. There is no point in continuing with the 
unsubstantiated argument that it is possible to save the 
situation with non-monetary inputs. If such an alternative 
approach is considered practical or viable, those who put 
it forward must spell it out and convince the country and 
the educationists that what is advocated is really possible. 
The provision of minimum outlays required for achieving 
the constitutional goals in respect of elementary education 
should be considered a national responsibility. The 
allocation of the share between the Centre and the States 
should not be allowed to cloud the issue. (3.10, Challenge 
of Education) 


For the implementation of the scheme detailed guidelines 
were developed with reference to each component. Since it 
was not possible to provide the identified facilities to all 
schools at the same time owing to financial constraints, the 
implementation was phased out over a period of three years. 
During 1987-88 only 20 per cent of Community Development 
(CD) blocks and municipal areas of all states/UTs were planned 
to be covered, another 30 per cent blocks/municipal areas 
were to be covered during 1988-89 and the remaining 50 per 
cent during 1989-90. 

For collection of information with regard to the requirements 
vis-à-vis school buildings, second teacher in single-teacher 
schools and essential teaching-learning materials, the states/ 
UTs were expected to conduct surveys of existing facilities 
through a proforma especially developed by National Council 
of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) for the 
purpose. 

Inthe context of major schemes of the NPE, 1986, especially 
the schemes aimed at the qualitative improvement of education, 
the Government of India undertook a greater responsibility in 
comparison to the earlier ones. For the implementation of 
Operation Blackboard, responsibility is being shared by the 
central and state governments. Their roles with reference to 
each of the following components were defined in detail ina 
brochure entitled ‘The Scheme of Some of the Guidelines’. 
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Construction of Building 


Funds for construction of buildings have to be arranged by 
state governments from the schemes for which funds had 
already been provided by the Eighth Finance Commission for 
construction of school buildings. A decision at the highest 
level had also been taken to give high priority to the 
construction of primary school buildings by a judicious 
allocation of funds provided to states under the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP). 

The following clarifications had been made to the states 
regarding the construction of school buildings: 


(a) Each of the rooms to be constructed should be 30 
square metres in area and the depth of the verandah 
should be approximately 9-10 feet. Even if there are 
two rooms in existence at present whose area is less 
than the recommended area, new rooms should be 
constructed. 

(b) Separate toilets for boys and girls must form a part of 
construction activity. Toilets should be so constructed 
that they inculcate desired toilet habits among children. 

(c) The design of the building should provide scope for 
expansion. Every effort should be made to utilise local 
materials to keep the cost low. The buildings should 
be adequate without being ostentatious, and should 
merge with the environment. It should also be ensured 
that there is built-in space for storage of equipment. 
Well-plastered blackboards should also form a part of 
the structure itself in the rooms, as well as both ends 
of the verandah. 


The local community was asked to provide: (i) necessary 
land for construction of school buildings, including land for 
games and sports; (ii) give a formal undertaking through 
Village Education Committees that they will accept 
responsibility for repair and maintenance of the building; and 
(iii) accept responsibility for an appropriate fencing around 
the school compound. 


Provision of a Second Teacher in Single-Teacher Schools 


Though efforts had been made over the years to reduce the 
number of single-teacher schools, yet there were a larger 
number of schools in the country which were being managed 
by single teachers. Under OB the states/UTs were asked to 
appoint a second teacher in all single-teacher schools. The 
Government of India was to provide financial help to the states 
for payment of the salary of the second teacher. The state 
government was also expected to give a categorical assurance 
that all new primary schools to be opened would be provided 
with two teachers. The following specific guidelines were given 
to the states/UTs in the context of this component: 
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@ to the extent possible, all new teachers to be appointed 
would be women. It is advisable for every school to 
have at least one woman teacher. In case of any 
difficulties in rural areas, the second teacher may also 
be male, but a corresponding increase in the number 
of women-teachers should be given preference without 
disturbing the broad policy regarding the appointment 
of teachers. Likewise, preference should be given to 
trained teachers belonging to SC/ST. 

@ to cases where persons trained 2-3 years prior to the 
appointment are appointed they should be provided 
with a suitable course (approximately of one month’s 
duration). Necessary preparations for this purpose 
should be made immediately. Materials prepared by 
NCERT for Massive Orientation Programme of School 
Teachers (PMOST) should also supplement other 
sources. 


Minimum Essential Learning Materials 


The list of minimum essential materials in a primary school— 
teachers’ materials (syllabi, textbooks, teachers’ manuals); 
classroom teaching materials (wall maps, globe, educational 
charts); play materials (blocks, strips and tiles, jigsaw puzzles, 
games and toys); games equipment (skipping rope, balls— 
rubber/tennis, throwball (volleyball/football), swing rope with 
tyre, air pump, ring); primary science kit; mini tool kit; 
mathematics kit; books for library (reference books, children’s 
books, magazines, journals and newspapers); musical 
instruments (harmonium, tabla/dholak, manjira); classroom 
equipment (chair and table, mats, boxes, blackboard, roller 
board, chalk, duster, trash can)—was circulated to all 
concerned agencies. The states/UTs could make some 
departure from this, provided they gave sufficient justification 
for it, and it did not lead to any increase in cost. Funds for 
purchase of these materials were to be provided by the central 
government on a 100 per cent basis up to the end of the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan. The liability thereafter was to be transferred to 
the state government. 

With reference to the implementation of this component, 
the following guidelines had been developed for the states/ 
UTs: 


(a) The material purchased under OB should be of good 
quality. Norms and specifications in respect of each 
item have been worked out by NCERT and printed ina 
book entitled Operation Blackboard Essential 
Facilities at Primary Stage—Norms and 
Specifications. This book has been developed in 
collaboration with Bureau of Indian Standards and has 
been circulated to all states and UTs. 

(b) MHRD in collaboration with NCERT and the Bureau 
of Indian Standards has taken steps to work out unit 
costs of standard quality material which may be 


applicable in practically all parts of the country. By 
and large, central assistance under the scheme will be 
restricted to the unit cost, and the state government is 
expected to adjust its estimates within these limits. 

(c) Work experience programmes in upper primary schools 
and secondary schools should be modified to 
manufacture as many items required under OB as 
possible. Even polytechnics and ITIs should be 
encouraged to set up manufacturing units as envisaged 
under the ‘earn-while-you-learn’ project. 

(d) The responsibility for replenishment of materials 
would have to be borne by the state governments or 
local bodies. Funds for this would have to be provided 
in a systematic manner from the beginning of the Eight 
Five Year Plan. 

(e) Teachers would need to be oriented to build an 
atmosphere in which they make proper use of the 
material provided and also improvise instructional 
material on their own initiative. This component may 
be incorporated in all programmes of pre-service and 
in-service teacher education programmes, 

(f) SCERTs/SIEs should also develop simple booklets to 
facilitate the proper use of material. 


During 1991-92, evaluation studies were undertaken by 
NCERT and four other external agencies to study the impact 
of the scheme in the first phase in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. The findings 
indicated that lack of training of teachers in using the teaching- 
learning material, specification of a large number of uniform 
facilities to be provided without modifications according to 
local needs, and lack of provision for breakage of equipment 
had been some of the drawbacks of implementation of the 
scheme. It was further pointed out that pace of construction 
of school buildings had not been satisfactory. 

In the wake of these findings and feedback received 
through progress reports by MHRD from state agencies, the 
NPE formulations were revised along with other revisions in 
the NPE and POA in 1992. The modified OB scheme as included 
in POA, 1992 (revised) had the following sub-schemes: 


G) Continuation of ongoing OB to cover all the remaining 
primary schools, especially those in the SC/ST areas; 
(i) Expanding the scope of OB to provide three teachers 
and three rooms to primary schools wherever 
enrolment warrants them; and 
(ii) Expanding OB to upper primary schools to provide 
(a) at least one room for each class/section; (b) a 
headmaster-cum-office room; (c) separate toilet 
facilities for boys and girls; (d) essential teaching 
learning equipment including a library; (e) at least one 
teacher for each class/section; and (f) a contingency 
grant for replenishment of items, consumables and 
minor repairs, etc. 


The following measures were also incorporated for 
improvement of the quality of implementation of the 
scheme: 


e Teachers will be trained in using the OB teaching 

materials under a specially designed teacher training 

programme, 

State governments will make provision for breakage 

and replacement of equipment; À 

e Enough flexibility will be provided for purchase of 
teaching-learning materials to the curriculum and the 
local needs; 

e At least 50 per cent of the teachers appointed will be 

women. This will have a positive impact on girls 

enrolment and retention; 

Wherever micro-planning projects are taken up, OB 

will form an integral part of it; and 

As far as possible low cost and locally available design 

relevant to the local conditions will be adopted for 

school buildings. Nirmithi Kendras, building centres 

and local technical institutes will be associated in the 

endeavour. 


As a follow-up to the above recommendations the following 
modifications were made in the scheme with a view to improve 
the implementation level of the scheme. 


Construction of Building 


Looking at the slow pace of construction of school 
buildings due to lack of funds in the states, the Ministry of 
Rural Areas and Employment, in consultation with the 
Department of Education, worked out a formula to set aside 
funds for the construction of school buildings. According to 
the formula 48 per cent of funds for construction were to be 
provided by the Ministry of Rural Areas and Employment 
under the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) provided the states 
raised 40 per cent Non-JRY and 12 per cent JRY state share. 
The Jawahar Rozgar Yojana was also restructured by the 
Ministry of Rural Development, renaming the scheme as 
Jawahar Gram Samridhi Yojana (JGSY). Under the revised 
guidelines effective from 1 April 1999, central assistance is 
available on 75 : 25 bases for construction of school buildings 
under OB. 


Provision of Second Teacher in Single-Teacher Schools 


The central government would continue to provide funds for 
the payment of the salary of the second teacher. The 
states were also advised to appoint a third teacher in schools 
whose enrolment exceeds 100, provided they have achieved 
the target of appointing a second teacher in all the single- 
teacher schools. 
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Minimum Essential Learning Materials 


The observations made in audit reports and evaluation reports 
of the scheme had indicated that the funds sanctioned for 
teaching-learning equipment were lying unutilised in many 
states. It was felt that to a large extent the above-mentioned 
situations could be attributed to lack of sufficient flexibility 
and decentralised procurement and supply of teaching- 
learning equipment. Hence some changes were made in the 
list of items wherein broad categories of teaching-learning 
equipment—Teachers’ equipment—syllabus, textbooks and 
teachers’ guides, maps, educational charts, reference books, 
children’s books (at least 2,000), blackboard, chalk and duster, 
mats and furniture for students and teachers, and games 
material—to be procured were suggested. The specific items 
under each category were left entirely to the discretion of 
state governments which could decide the items to be 
procured as per local conditions. The state governments were 
advised that as far as possible, procurement of equipment 
should be decentralised and quality control insisted upon. It 
was further suggested that representatives of PRIs, Village 
Education Committees and teacher/headmasters should be 
involved to ensure timely purchase and supply of quality 
materials to States. Cent per cent assistance from central 
government for these materials is still continuing. 

During the period 1987-88 to 1999-2000, teaching-learning 
material was sanctioned to all targeted primary schools 
(5,22,902) and upper primary schools (1,27,257). Third teacher 
to 83,045 primary schools and additional teachers to 1,49,146 
upper primary schools were also sanctioned. It was proposed 
to sanction 20,000 posts of third teacher in primary schools 
and 10,000 posts of additional teachers to upper primary 
schools during 2000-01. 

At the instance of MHRD, an Evaluation Study of the 
Scheme of Operation Blackboard was undertaken by NIEPA 
in 1999. The study was limited to understanding the ground 
realities related to implementation of the scheme at the primary 
stage in rural areas representing all community development 
block in terms of availability of essential infrastructural and 
human resource facilities as envisioned in the scheme in’ 
primary schools in the country. The study has been conducted 
on a representative sample of 7,719 schools in 29 states and 
UTs. 

The findings as reported in the draft report indicate that 
about three-fourths of the primary schools in rural areas have 
been covered by OB scheme; zero or single classrooms 
continue to exist in 26 out of 28 states/UTs, the facility for 
separate toilets for girls is available in 14.6 per cent schools, 
common toilets are available only in 23.1 per cent schools; 
utilisation of TLMs available in the schools is almost 
negligible; and, transfers of teachers under pressure to schools 
of their choice have created about 14 per cent schools with no 


or one teacher only. 
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ORISSA, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Kali Kumar Das 


INTRODUCTION 


Prior to the advent of the British, the state of Orissa comprised 
the districts of Cuttack, Balasore, Pun and Angul, which were 
known as North Orissa, and 24 feudatory states. Orissa was 
much smaller in size than what Orissa became in twentieth 
century. In the year 1906, Lord Curzon amalgamated the Oriya- 
speaking areas of Sambalpur with Orissa which were till then 
a part of the Central Provinces. As a result of the Utkal Union 
Movement, which began in 1903-04 to unite all the Oriya 
speaking areas, the idea of forming Orissa into a separate 
province gradually took shape and under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the creation of the separate province of Orissa 
in 1936 was sanctioned, Consequently, Koraput and Ganjam 
(known as South Orissa), till then a constituent of Madras 
Presidency, were included in Orissa. At that time there were 
6 districts in the state. It acquired its present form only on 
1 January 1949, after the merger of all the erstwhile princely 
states into the Indian Union. The capital of the state in the 
initial stage was established at the historic city of Cuttack, 
located on the bank of the river Mahanadi. In 1956 the capital 
was shifted from Cuttack to Bhubaneswar (temple city of 
Orissa) which is a planned town of post-Independence period, 
and the state was reorganised into 13 revenue districts under 
3 revenue divisions. In 1992, 17 new districts were created for 
administrative convenience. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Indigenous system of education was prevalent in the state 
from time immemorial. Each local community looked after its 
own educational needs and established and managed different 
types of educational institutions. The East India Company 
did not realise the importance of education, as they were very 
much guided by the mercenary motive and not by philanthropic 
motive. Christian missionaries were the first agency to open 
educational institutions in Orissa in the year 1822. Even after 
the Wood’s Despatch of 1854, the condition of education did 
not show any marked improvement. Though education 
commissions and committees were appointed at different times, 
due to indifference and negligence of the British authority 
education could not grow as expected and progressed at a 
snail’s pace. 

With the advent of independence, education became the 
responsibility of the people of the state. Educational 


experiments in primary, secondary, higher education, academic 
administration, technical and medical education were 
undertaken. Financial resources were enhanced with a view 
to developing the kind of education suited to the needs of the 
state. In more than one sense each branch of education passed 
through an evolutionary course. Most things passed through 
trials and errors or checks and balances, even through 
conflicting tendencies. 

The growth of education at different stages in a complex 
and caste ridden society like ours is no smooth matter. It is 
one thing for an enlightened mind to appreciate the value of 
education; it is altogether a different thing to carry the same 
values to the minds of extreme conservatives and primitive 
dwellers in the hills. The purpose of the present study is to 
highlight the system of education in vogue in the state and 
serve the need of those who want to understand the nature 
and contents of the various problems of education at different 
stages. 


MANAGEMENT SET-UP 


When Orissa emerged as a separate province in 1936, for the 
smooth management of education, the Directorate of Public 
Instruction was set up at Cuttack and subsequently it was 
shifted to Bhubaneswar in 1966. Since then the education 
department has been expanding tremendously. At present 
there are two ministers incharge of education, one for school 
and mass education and another for higher education. The 
education department is headed by two secretaries to the 
government, one for school and mass education and another 
for higher education, in the rank of Commissioner who belong 
to Indian Administrative Service. The secretaries are assisted 
by special secretaries, additional secretaries, joint secretaries, 
deputy secretaries, financial advisors and other officers. As 
time went on the Directorate of Public Instruction was 
bifurcated into three directorates, Directorate of Higher 
Education, Directorate of Secondary Education, Directorate 
of Elementary and Adult Education. In 1988, the Directorate 
of Elementary and Adult Education was again bifurcated into 
two independent directorates. Directorate of Elementary 
Education looks after elementary education and Directorate 
of Adult Education looks after mass education. The director 
of SCERT is the head of the department equal in status with 
other heads of directorates and training institutions (IASE, 
CTE, BEd college, DIET, ST schools) were brought under the 
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direct administrative control of SCERT and was declared as 
Directorate of Teacher Education and SCERT and is 
assisted by deputy directors, assistant directors and a group 
of officials. 

The whole state has been divided into three divisions 
(Central, Southern, Northern) and each division is under the 
charge of a regional director both for higher education and 
school and mass education. The state has been further 
subdivided into 19 education circles and in each circle there is 
one inspector of schools in the rank of Class I officer to 
supervise the activities of secondary education. The 19 circles 
have been subdivided into 75 educational districts and in each 
district there is one Class II officer known as district inspector 
of schools, incharge of primary and upper primary education. 


In some cases the district inspector of schools and 
coordinators and junior coordinators of non-formal education, 
At the block level there are education extension officers (984) 
popularly known as sub-inspector of schools incharge of 
primary education. Besides, school and mass education 
department, the Harijan and Tribal Welfare Department is also 
concerned with the education of SC and ST and the department 
has 4 inspectors of schools, 9 district inspectors of schools, 
3 deputy inspectors of schools and 25 sub-inspectors of 
schools. Besides the above, for each primary school there is 
one village committee, for secondary school there is a school 
managing committee and for higher educational institutions 
there are governing bodies and definite norms and regulations 
are there for the selection of members to different committees. 


Set-up of Education Administration at Secretariat Level 
(School and Mass Education Department) 


Minister of School and Mass Education 


Financial Advisor- 
cum-Joint Secretary 
Asst. Financial 
Advisor 


Commissioner-cum-Secretary 


Additional 
Secretaries 


Dy. Dy. Dy. Dy. Dy. Dy. 
Secretary Secretary Secretary Secretary Secretary Secret: 
Elementary Misc. Secondary Mass Field Training 
Education Establishment 
TLC 
Under 
Secretaries 
Directors 
Directorate of Secondary Education 


EFA Society 
State Resource Centre 


Directorate of SIET 


Board of Sanskrit Studies 


Board of Secondary Education 


Directorate of Elementary Education 
Directorate of Mass Education 
Directorate of Teacher Education & SCERT 
Directorate of DPEP (OPEPA) 


Textbooks Preparation and Marketing 


English Language Training Institute 
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Administrative Set-up for Higher Education Department 


Minister of Higher 
Education 


| Commissioner-cum-Secretary, Higher Education 


= 


Additional Joint Additional 
Secretary Secretary Secretary-II 
[ 
Dy. Dy. Dy. Dy. 
Secretary Secretary Secretary Secretary 
@ Directorate of Higher Education 
e Council of Higher Education 
e Nabakrushna Chowdhury Centre for 
Development Studies 
@ State Selection Board 
e Universities 
Regional Director (School & Mass) Regional Director 
Education (H.E.) 
Dy. Director Dy. Director 
Circle Inspector of Schools Governing Dody 
District Inspector District Inspector 
of Schools of Schools 
| #2 | 
Deputy Coordinator Junior Sub- Managing 
Inspector of Schools (NFE) Coordinator Inspector of Schools Committee/VEC 
Village Education Committee 
STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 


For systematic management of school education there is a 
Board of Secondary Education. The board consists of 
president, vice-president, secretary, controller of examination, 
finance officer and other official and non-official members 
belonging to different categories of institutions. 

The Council of Higher Secondary Education looks 
after the academic side of higher secondary education. The 
official pattern of the council is similar to that of the Board of 
Secondary Education and the Universities look after higher 
education. 


Before the adoption of the uniform pattern of educational 
structure recommended by the Kothari Commission (1964— 
66), different educational patterns were followed in the state 
such as lower primary (I to III) /upper primary (IV to V)/lower 
secondary (VI to VII), secondary (VIII to XT), degree course 
(four years) and postgraduate course (two years). The Kothari 
Commission thought it desirable to bring about uniformity in 
the educational system of the country. At present the primary 
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stage consists of classes I to V and children between 6 to 11 
are admitted in the school. The middle stage consists of classes 
VI and VII and the secondary stage consists of classes VIII, 
IX, X. So the total period of schooling is 10 years. The higher 
secondary course is of two years and the degree course is of 
three years. But in some schools there is provision of infant 
classes before class I, but that is not recognised. 


Educational Structure 


Primary 
Class I Class II Class MI Class IV Class V 
| 
Class VI Class VII 
Class VIII Class IX Class X 
Higher Secondary 
Ist Year (Class XI) 2nd Year (Class XII) 
| l 
Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 


[ Two Years’ Postgraduate Course | 


LITERACY RATE 


In the present world only those nations are economically 
backward which have a low percentage of literacy. Realising 
the importance of mass education the Government of Orissa 
introduced Normal Adult Education Programme in 1948 under 
the State Plan Scheme with 50 Adult Education Centres. 
Besides Non-Formal Education (NFE) was introduced in 1975- 
76 in the State Plan sector with 100 literacy centres. This was 
redesigned as Rural Functional Literacy Programme (RFLP) 
with effect from 1977. Due to the initiative of the government 
the literacy rate of the state rose considerably from 21.66 per 
cent in 1961 to 26.18 per cent in 1971 and 34.12 per cent in 
1981. According to the census of 1951, only 16.6 per cent of 
the population was literate. Apart from the low percentage of 
literacy there was serious disparity in literacy between men 
(24.9 per cent). and women (7.9 per cent), and between the 


urban population (34.6 per cent) and the rural population (12.1 
per cent) (Table 1). 

The literacy rate of the state has remained constantly below 
the literacy rate of the country as a whole. The growth rate of 
literacy from decade to decade has also remained significantly 
below the average rate of growth of population. Disparity in 
literacy rates between districts, between urban and rural areas, 
between boys and girls, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes also continued to be significant. However, there was 
gradual improvement in the literacy rate. 


Table 1 
Year Total % | Male Female Urban Rural 
1951 16.6 24.9 7.9 34.6 12.1 
1961 21.66 - - = = 
1971 26.18 - = = i 
1981 34.12 - - = = 
1991 49.09 63.09 34.68 = = 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


At the time of Independence (1947-48), there were in all 6,814 
primary schools with an enrolment of 3,69,387 children and 
16,529 teachers. By the merger of 24 tributary states in the 
year 1948-49, the number of schools increased to 9,801 with 
4,45,623 children. To implement the constitutional directives 
of imparting free universal education to all the children within 
the age group 6 to 14, efforts were made to provide educational 
facilities with provision of incentives for enrolment. As a result 
of this, by the end of 1965, the number of schools increased to 
21,856 with an enrolment of 14,10,860 and the number of 
teachers increased to 37,325. By the year 1974-75, the number 
of schools increased to 31,359 and the teachers to 69,125 and 
more than 73 per cent children within the age group 6 to 11 
were attending schools. 

The National Policy on Education gave top priority to 
primary education and adult literacy programme by suggesting 
universal access and enrolment and universal retention of 
children up to 14 years of age for the substantial improvement 
in the quality of education to enable children to achieve 
essential levels of learning. The lower secondary school in 
Orissa is generally a two-grade institution with classes VI 
and VII. 


Teacher-Pupil Ratio 


After the adoption of the New Policy of Education, the norm 
for the teacher-pupil ratio was fixed at 1:40. In Orissa, though 
that norm is adopted, yet there is disproportion. There is 
disparity between tribal and non-tribal areas. In tribal areas 
the number of teacher is more than that of the students, as the 
dropout rate is remarkably higher in those areas. But in the 
non-tribal areas the number of teachers is less in proportion 
to the number of students. But it differs from school to school. 


Tabl 2 
Primary (Classes I & V) 
T oF a: 
Year Number of | Enrolment Number of 
Schools Teachers 
1947-48 6814 3,69,387 16529 
1948-49 9801 4,45,623 N.A 
1950-51 9801 4,45,625 N.A 
1955-56 14,003 6,10,979 N.A 
1959-60 18,883 9,49,858 N.A 
1964-65 (31.12.65) 24.424 17,51,484 N.A 
1973-74 (3.12.73) 31,822 22,68,844 N.A 
1977-78 32,027 26.88,000 N.A 
1985-86 36,193 32,09,000 82,619 
1990-91 39,593 35,80,000 93,992 
1998-99 42,104 45.78.000 | 1,09,448 
Table 3 
Lower Secondary (Classes VI & VII) 
Year Number of Enrolment Number of 

Schools Teachers 

1950-51 542 53750 N.A 

1954-55 732 72456 N.A 

1960-61 1,306 N.A N.A 

1980-81 9082 8,72000 24,584 

1984-85 9,562 10,18, 000 37,349 

` 1992-93 9,856 10,11,159 39,934 

1998-99 11.510 9, 95, 000 31, 263 


A large number of teachers’ posts are lying vacant. That is 
why in some schools, specially in the coastal districts, the 
teacher-pupil ratio varies from 1:70 to 1:90, which hampers 
quality education. 


Attainment of Children 


The empowerment of teachers through Special Orientation 
Programmes and its convergence with qualitative improvement 
of education at this stage have also been undertaken. To 
provide additional inputs and instructional facilities for 
bringing out substantial qualitative and quantitative 
improvement in primary education, DPEP, a joint venture 
between the Government of India and the Government of Orissa 
was launched in 1996-97. Besides, in-service training for the 
teachers, revision of textbooks keeping in view the MLL norms, 
organisation of Village Education Committees and provision 
of basic minimum facilities to schools are also being 
implemented. Though enrolment in schools is increasing day 
by day the standard of attainment of the children is not 
encouraging and satisfactory. The reason is over-emphasis 
on number at the cost of qualitative improvement. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education occupies a very strategic position in 
the whole educational structure. As it is the link between 
primary and higher education, it exerts its influence on both. 
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Secondary education enables the individual to become an 
efficient member of the modern society. Realising the gravity 
of secondary education the Government of India, after 
independence, appointed various committees and 
commissions such as the Tarachand Committee (1948), 
University Education Commission (1948-49), Mudaliar 
Commission (1952-54), Kothari Commission (1964-66), etc., 
to suggest ways and means to improve education in general 
and secondary education in particular. 

At the beginning of the First Five Year Plan, there were 172 
Government of Orissa took initiative to implement some of the 
recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission 
only because they were befitting to the time. The Board of 
Secondary Education was established in the state in 1955-56. 
Great enthusiasm was marked in the public and private sectors 
for the rapid expansion of secondary education in the state 
and a number of secondary schools were opened through 
private enterprises and the number of secondary schools 
increased to 276 with an enrolment of 66,234 students. In fact, 
the rate at which new schools were coming up was too fast to 
permit proper planning of their location and the facilities they 
offered for education. This tempo of expansion continued and 
the number of schools increased from 452 in 1960-61 to 1,438 
by 1964-65. 

Keeping in view the recommendations of Kothari 
Commission, the Government of Orissa laid emphasis on 
consolidation and controlled expansion in order to curb 
regional imbalances. With a view to ameliorate the qualitative 
standard of education, suitable measures like textbooks, 
libraries, book banks, training of teachers, facilities for games 
and sports, examination reforms, etc., received priority. By 
the year 1975, the number of secondary schools increased to 
2,023 with an enrolment of 2,45,000 students. 

The NPE, 1986, emphasised universal enrolment and 
retention at the primary stage. As a result the number of 
schools and enrolment increased considerably at the upper 
primary stage, which necessitated the establishment of 
secondary schools. By the year 1998-99, there were 6,160 
secondary schools with an enrolment of 10,31,000. Table 4 
gives the detailed picture of the number of schools, enrolment 
and the number of teachers. 


Teacher-Pupil Ratio 


The Orissa government has prescribed the norm for standard 
staff. But in the majority of schools the teaching staff is more 
than the learners, specially in tribal areas. Surprisingly the 
teacher-pupil ratio will be 1:1 to 1:20 and it varies from school 
to school and from one region to another region. Secondary 
education is very costly in the state. 


Attainment of Students 


The Board of Secondary Education, Orissa, conducts the High 
School Certificate examination. Gradually the number of 
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Table 4 
Data for Secondonary School 
Year Number of Enrolment Number of 
Schools Teachers 
1950-51 172 51323 NA 
1955-56 276 66234 NA 
1960-61 452 NA NA 
1965-66 1,438 NA NA 
1975-76 2023 2,45000 NA 
1980-81 3360 3,90000 33,485 
1985-86 4487 7,710,000 38368 
1998-99 6,160 10,31,000 51,436 
2000-2001 6,165 10,83,000 51:570 


examinees is ascending and the pass percentage is 
descending. In 1999-2000 only 38 per cent students came out 
successful; in nearly 300 secondary schools not a single 
examinee came out successful in the examination. In more than 
300 schools only one candidate in each school came out 
successful. On the whole the standard of education and the 
attainment of learners at the secondary stage is disappointing 
and it still remains as the weakest link between primary 
education and higher education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
General Higher Education 


The real beginning of higher education in Orissa with the 
establishment of Utkal University. The number of colleges 
increased from 5 to 12 and that of enrolment from 1,263 to 
3,036 between 1940 and 1945. Out of 12 general colleges, 7 
were managed by the government and 5 were private aided 
colleges. Independence gave tremendous impetus and fullest 
opportunity to change the educational policies as per the needs 
of the state. By 1947-48 there were 13 colleges with an enrolment 
of 4,063 students. At the beginning of the First Five-Year plan 
there were 14 colleges (including four intermediate and one 
women’s college) with an enrolment of 6,671. Due to the 
establishment of new high schools and increase of enrolment 
in colleges, the establishment of new colleges became 
inevitable and the number of colleges increased to 36 with an 
enrolment of 14,719 including 1,742 girls, Realising the 
importance of agriculture and technology, Orissa University 
of Agriculture and Technology was started in 1962 at 
Bhubaneswar. By the end of Third Plan there were 72 colleges 
with an enrolment of 37,190 students. Though steps were taken 
and mostly confined to consolidation of the existing colleges 
get by the year 1970-71, the number of colleges increased to 
84 with an enrolment of 51303. A large number of colleges 
under private management were established between the Sixth 
and Eighth Plan periods; so to Say there was quantum jump. 
Though there had been progressive increase in the number of 
colleges as well as the average annual rate of expansion of 


enrolment in arts, science and commerce courses over the 
years, the state continued to be relatively backward in higher 
education. In the Seventh and Eighth Plans, there was 
unprecedented growth of +2 colleges by private agencies, 
Most of the colleges provided teaching facility in the arts 
faculty and few had provision for teaching science and 
commerce. As against a total of 588 higher secondary non- 
government colleges at the end Seventh Plan, 313 +2 non- 
government colleges were added during the Eighth Plan period, 
taking the total to 901. 

By the year 1998-99 there were 1,034 general colleges in the 
state and only 498 colleges had facilities for teaching degree 
courses and they were affiliated to respective universities, 
Out of them there were 59 government colleges, including 21 
lead colleges. 

Table 5 gives the picture of the number of colleges, 
enrolment and number of teachers. 


Table 5 
Increase in Number of Colleges 
Year Number of “J Enrolment Number of 
Colleges Teachers 
1940-45 12 3036 NA 
1947-48 13 4,063 NA 
1950-51 14 6,671 NA 
1960-61 36 14,719 NA 
1965-66 72 37,190 NA 
1970-71 84 51,303 2,439 
1975-76 92 74,343 3,707 
1980-81 220 1,08,771 5,631 
1985-86 901 NA NA 
1996-97 967 474,000 16,610 
1998-99 | 1034 5,15,000 18,125 
Universities 


The long-cherished desire of establishing a university at 
Cuttack was fulfilled in 1943. Utkal University was the first 
university in the state. With the increase in the number of 
colleges, necessity arose for the establishment of more 
universities in the state. In order to meet the demand, in the 
year 1963, the government of Orissa appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Prof. P. Parija, an eminent scientist 
and vice-chancellor of Utkal University, to examine the need 
for more universities in Orissa, According to the 
recommendations of the committee the state government 
established two Universities at Sambalpur and Berhampur in 
1966-67. At present the state has eight universities, namely 
Utkal University, Vanivihar, Sambalpur University, Jyoti Vihar; 
Berhampur University, Bhanja Vihar; North Orissa University, 
Baripada; Fakhir Mohan University, Balasore; Jaganath 
Sanskrit Vishwa Vidyalaya, Puri; Orissa University of 
Agriculture and Technology, Bhubaneswar; and Utkal 
University of Culture, Bhubaneswar. 


Technical Education 


The new process of technical training came to India during 
the British rule. The Britishers started a school of engineering 
to provide overseers for the construction and maintenance of 
public buildings roads, canals, etc. When T.E. Ravenshaw 
was the commissioner of Orissa, a survey school was started 
at Cuttack in 1877. In 1923, the Cuttack survey school was 
converted to a school of engineering and it was the pioneering 
institution in technical education in the province. But for higher 
studies students were deputed to outside provinces and were 
getting stipends during the period of study. As time went on 
more engineering schools were established in different parts 
of the state and the necessity of establishing an engineering 
college was felt. After due consideration an engineering college 
was started at Buria in Sambalpur district in August 1956. At 
the beginning only civil, electrical and mechanical engineering 
with an intake capacity of 60, 30 and 30 students, respectively, 
were introduced and it became the constituent college of the 
Utkal University, 

With the passing of time and keeping in view the 
requirements of the state, a Regional College of Engineering 
was started at Rourkela (Sundargarh) as joint collaboration 
between the Government of India and the state government. 
The college took shape in 1961 with capacity of 130 seats. 
Subsequently the seats were increased to 250, The third 
engineering college was established during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan (1982) at Talcher in the district of Dhenkanal with an 
intake capacity of 30 students. Besides these colleges the 
state government also introduced the AMIE coaching centres 
in different engineering schools at Cuttack, Berhampur, 
Jharsuguda and one institute at Bhubaneswar and two evening 
coaching centres at Buria and Rourkela with a total intake 
capacity of 600. Under the Orissa University of Agriculture 
and Technology, another engineering and technology college 
was established in 1981. 

At the commencement of the Sixth Plan eight polytechnic 
colleges including two for women had been established, By 
the end of the Plan period, there were in all four engineering 
colleges (751 seats) and 11 polytechnics (1,045 seats). As a 
matter of policy, the state government encouraged the private 
sector to establish new institutions of technical education of 
the requisite standard and required discipline. As a result, 
more technical educational institutions were established in 
different parts of the state. Since June 1990, World Bank 
scheme is being implemented in the state. New polytechnics 
have been established and the existing ones modernised and 
expanded, new disciplines being introduced and intake 
capacity being increased. The World Bank has also requested 
to continue to support the technical education programme till 
2001-02. 


Medical Education 


Indigenous system of medicine like Ayurveda and Unani was 
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prevalent in the state since long. Orissa had lack of medical 
facilities up to 1874. In the year 1875 a medical school was 
established at Cuttack, From 1877 to 1894, only 168 students 
(146 Oriyas, 17 Bengalis and 5 from other provinces) had passed 
out from the institution. This school of medicine provided 
scope for the study of medical science leading to the Diploma 
in LMP (Licentiate Medical Practitioner). The duration of the 
course was four years. The long cherished desire of the people 
of Orissa was fulfilled when the medical school was upgraded 
to a medical college in 1944. At the beginning, provision was 
made for 20 students and hospital with 250 beds was attached 
to the college. The number of seats in the medical college 
increased to 128 in the year 1949. The minimum qualification 
for admission to the medical college is ISc and the duration of 
the course has been extended from 5 years to 54 years. The 
students has to study for 4% years in the college and then do 
a one-year internship. Subsequently two medical colleges one 
at Burla (Sambalpur) and another at Berhampur were 
established with attached hospitals to fulfill the demands of 
the public and to render medical help to the needy people. 

At present each college admits 105 students in the first 
year. Besides there are provisions for postgraduate studies in 
16 subjects as well as super specialisation in cardiology and 
neurosurgery. There is no private medical college in the state 
till today for which there will be acute shortage of doctors in 
future for which the government is planning to establish new 
medical colleges. 


Teacher Education 


In any scheme of education, the teacher is the central figure 
and the quality of teaching depends mostly on his talent, 
ability and efficiency. In the distant past Orissa had no scope 
for the professional training of the teachers. With the passage 
of time different types of training institutions were established 
in the state, namely Guru Training Schools, Elementary 
Training Schools, Normal Training Schools, etc., for primary 
school teachers and accordingly entry qualification was fixed. 
After the Government of India Resolution on Education Policy, 
1904, the quality of teacher training improved considerably. 
Till 1923, Orissa had no training college for preparing trained 
graduates to man the secondary schools and elementary 
training schools. Intended candidates were going to outside 
states specially to Patna University. In 1923 Cuttack Training 
College was established and subsequently renamed Radha 
Nath Training College, and a one-year training course was 
introduced .To meet the demand of trained graduates to man 
the secondary schools, two training colleges at Angul and 
Sambalpur were established in 1955 and 1961 respectively. 
Realising the importance of quality teachers at the primary 
level, the training schools were converted to secondary training 
schools and only high school pass certificate candidates were 
admitted, The duration of the course was two years. Keeping 
in view the needs of the state the number of training schools 
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and colleges increased considerably and were managed by 
Government Welfare Department and voluntary organisations. 

At present there are 54 Secondary Training Schools with a 
capacity of 2,700 per year, one Hindi Training School with 
an intake capacity of 50 students per year and 13 DIETs with 
an intake capacity of 650 per year. Three IASEs, 6 CTEs and4 
BEd colleges are imparting training to BEd candidates and 
their intake capacity is nearly 1,300. Besides, there is provision 
for one-year MEd course in four institutions. There are two 
training institutions for the teachers of pre-schools managed 
by private organisations. The Welfare Department manages 
two Secondary Training Schools for primary school teachers 
with an intake capacity of 50 each per year. The selection of 
candidates for admission in Government Training Institutions 
is purely based on academic merit. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The type of education imparted to the child during the period 
of infancy is known as pre-school education. All eminent 
educators, right from Plato to Maria Montessori and Gandhiji, 
have recognised the importance of education in the early years 
of the child. No such pre-school education was prevalent in 
Orissa. So to say I class was attached unsystematically before 
class I and that was known as infant class. As time went on 
the importance of pre-school was felt and after independence 
considerable attention was paid to this system. 

In order to generate a readiness for schooling and to reduce 
the extent of dropout at the primary stage, pre-schools are 
being established under the UNICEF-assisted Early Childhood 
Education (ECE) programme. ICDS projects and agencies like 
the State Council of Child Welfare and State Social Advisory 
Board are administrating pre-primary education through 
Anganwadis, Balwadis, créches, etc. Keeping in view the 
emphasis of NPE, Government of Orissa is striving to accelerate 
the pace of pre-school education. 

Apart from the ICDS programme there are also Balwadis 
and daycare schemes managed by the Department of Women 
and Child Development, Social Welfare Department and 
voluntary organisations. The scheme envisages an integrated 
delivery of services such as supplementary nutrition, 
immunisation, health check up, referral services, non-formal 
education, health and nutritional education to pre-school 
children and pregnant women. The ICDS project area is a 
community development block for a rural project, the tribal 
development block for a tribal project and a ward or slum or 
group of slums for an urban project. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The centrally sponsored scheme of vocational education at 
the higher secondary stage was introduced in the state in 
1988-89, initially in 31 institutions on a pilot basis. Later on, 
150 vocational higher secondary institutions were sanctioned 


by the Government of India during 1992-93 and another 50 
institutions during 1993-94. These institutions are attached 
either to a secondary school or to a college. The primary aim 
of the programme is to provide diversification of educational 
opportunities as so as to enhance individual employability 
and to reduce the mismatch between the demand and supply 
of skilled manpower and also to provide an alternative for 
those who do not wish to pursue higher general education. 
Though 15 different trades have been introduced in these 
institutions they have failed to attract the learners due to non- 
availability of competent teaching personnel. As there is no 
job opportunity, meritorious students are not attracted towards 
this scheme of education. 


LITERACY AND NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


The non-formal education system in Orissa provides an 
alternative route to Universal Elementary Education and 
contribute in raising the extent of literacy. Non-formal system 
intends to provide learners an opportunity for lateral entry 
into the formal system at any point of time, provide basic 
education to equip its learners with a set of basic learning 
tools of reading, writing and numeracy as well as basic non- 
cognitive attitudes. There are more than 30,000 non-formal 
centres in Orissa managed by the central government and 
state government and also by voluntary agencies. Necessary 
learning materials are supplied by the government to the 
learners. In case of girls, financial assistance from the centre 
is 90 per cent and for boys is 50 per cent. This system was in 
vogue till 2000. In order to make this system more effective 
and fruitful and to enrich the percentage of literacy the 
Government of India abolished the non-formal system and 
launched the Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS) and 
Alternative Education Programme (AEP) from 2001 with the 
financial assistance from World Bank, central government and 
state government. 


NON-GOVERNMENT ORGANISATIONS IN 
EDUCATION 


Non-government-aided institutions in the state play a very 
significant role as they manage a large number of educational 
institutions starting from primary to higher secondary. A large 
number of voluntary organisations like New Life Trust, DAV 
Trust, Sai Education Trust, Christian missionaries, Ramkrishna 
Mission, Divine Life Society, Shiksha Vikas Samitee, Integral 
Education Society and Islamic Wakf Board also establish and 
manage educational institutions. Each of these organisations 
reflect their own ideology in the instructional courses but 
they follow a common syllabus of the board to which they are 
affiliated. Many non-government organisations are also 
closely associated with running non-formal centres with 
necessary support from the Government of India and Orissa 
government. 


Public and private sector undertakings have the legal 
obligation to provide education for the children of their workers. 
Therefore, they establish and manage schools in or near their 
campuses. Rourkela Steel Plant, Rourkela; NALCO, Angul; 
Damanjoni, Koraput; HAL, Sunabeda; Paradeep Port, etc., are 
the important public sectors in Orissa which have their own 
educational institutions. Similarly, private sectors like IMFA, 
sugar factories, paper mills and cement factories run their own 
educational institutions. 


RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION 


Budgetary provisions of the state are classified as plan and 
non-plan according to the nature of activities and the 
programme. Plan sector is further divided into state plan 
scheme, central plan, centrally sponsored plan scheme and 
externally funding plan scheme. Generally the plan budgetary 
ceiling is communicated by the State Planning and Co- 
ordination Department and non-plan by Finance Department 
to the Education Department. 

Internal funding is the state resources for education and 
external funding comes from the central government, World 
Bank, UNICEF, DFID, etc. Even then, insufficient finance 
plays the most formidable obstacle in-the path of the progress 
of education. 


ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


The issues which are confronting the present educational 
arena are the deterioration in the standard of education at all 
stages; adoption of inappropriate curriculum having no link 
with the life of the learners; mushroom growth of sub-standard 
educational institutions at the secondary and higher education 
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stages without proper planning; large number of vacant 
teaching posts at different stages of education; large scale 
educated unemployed, under employed, unemployable; 
adequate emphasis on certificate-oriented education; gender 
inequality; inadequate financial provision in the budget for 
education; pitfalls in management and administration; political 
interference; defective system of examination; degradation of 
moral, spiritual values both in the teachers and students; 
disparity in educational expansion within the state, etc., may 
be treated as bottlenecks on the path of education . 


CONCLUSION 

It is true that the tremendous expansion of educational facilities 
to some extent has benefitted all sections of the people. Yet, 
there are some economically weaker sections of the society 
where enrolment is low and dropout figures are alarmingly 
high. So the need of the hour is to lay special emphasis on the 
removal of disparities. Even today the remoteness of rural 
areas in Orissa, lack of communication, and inaccessibility, 
are formidable factors which hinder the proper progress and 
improvement of education. 

In view of approaching the twenty first century with a new 
direction of interfacing and networking, a socially relevant 
community-oriented, productive and forward-looking 
education is needed. Therefore, restructuring of the whole 
system and streamlining of the sub-systems by the 
introduction of wide-ranging changes and new concepts of 
financial management is inevitable. The new education will 
disseminate workculture suitable to the predominantly agrarian 
economy of the state, accommodating modern technological 
changes in all spheres as well as the growing urban economy 
and modernisation. 


ORTHOPAEDICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
EDUCATION OF 


Pramod Kumar Prabhakar 


In the early history of man, there was a belief that the 
handicapped were fools, non-human, or perhaps witches 
possessed by demons of evil spirits. The right to live was 
denied to them; extermination of handicapped was suggested 
by none other than Aristotle. 

During the latter part of the sixth century steps were 
taken to devise a system of educating handicapped children. 
Children with locomotor dysfunctions not affected with 
intellectual ability, generally, are able to attend normal 
schools. Their problem is largely related to mobility and hand 
functions. 

History also points to the great men who have suffered 
from physical disability yet have been able to reach heights of 
name and fame. Franklin D. Roosevelt was crippled by 
poliomyelitis; Charles Stenmetz, the electrical genius, was born 
as a cripple; Dr Mary Verghese, a pioneer rehabilitation expert 
in India, was a paraplegic. Major H.P.S. Ahluwalia, Jaipal Reddy 
and Dr Karan Singh are all living examples of achievements in 
spite of disability. Sir Stephen Hawking, the renowned 
physicist, is considered as one of the best scientists ever 
born. This is a silver lining in the darkness and inspires 
governments, voluntary organisations and the society to care 
for persons with disability, especially in the field of formal or 
non-formal education. 

The right to education is a fundamental human right 
recognised globally. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights advocates the right to education for everyone inclusive 
of disabled persons. Para 22 of Section I of the Vienna 
Declaration and Programme of Action, adopted on 25 June 
1993, by the World Conference on Human Rights lays down 
that special attention needs to be paid to ensuring non- 
discrimination and the equal enjoyment of all human rights 
and fundamental freedoms by disabled persons, including 
their active participation in all aspects of society. Para 63 of 
Section II thereof reaffirms ‘that all human rights and 
fundamental freedoms are universal and thus unreservedly 
include persons with disabilities. Every person is born equal 
and has the same rights to life and welfare, also to education 
and work. Any direct discrimination or other negative 
discriminatory treatment of a disabled person is, therefore, a 
violation of his or her rights.’ 


In spite of the sacred declarations and covenants adopted 
by the international forum most of the governments or societies 
have yet to appropriately implement the same. It is the humane 
duty of all concerned to secure the fundamental right to 
education to all the people with disabilities. 

The World Health Organization’s International 
Classification of Impairments, Disabilities and Handicapped 
system has defined: 

Disease: Any pathological process associated with a 
characteristic and identifiable set of symptoms 
and signs defined in morphological, chemical, 
microbiological and physiological terms. 

Any loss of abnormality or psychological, 
physiological, or anatomical structure or 
function. 

Any restriction or lack (resulting from an 
impairment) of ability to perform any activity 
in the manner or within the range considered 
normal for a human being. 

A disadvantage for a given individual, 
resulting from an impairment or a disability that 
limits or prevents the fulfillment of a role that 
is normal (depending on age, sex, and social 
and cultural factors) for that individual. 


Impairment: 


Disability: 


Handicap: 


NAGT’s category definitions are similar as ICIDH definition 
for disease and impairment but the other two categories are: 


Functional Inability to perform a task of obligation of usual 

Limitations: roles and typical daily activities as the result 
of impairment 

Disability: Overall patterns of behaviour in situations of 


long-term of continued impairments that result 
in functional limitations. 


As per Rehabilitation Council of India Act, 1992, locomotor 
disability means a person’s inability to execute distinctive 
activities associated with moving both himself and objects 
from place to place and such inability resulting from affiliation 
of either bones, joints, muscles or nerves. 


According to the Planning Commission of India: 


Orthopaedic or — A person shall be deemed orthopaedically 


Neurological or neurologically disabled if he/she is 

Disorder: having disability of bones, joints or 
muscles leading to substantial restriction 
of the movement of the limbs or if he has 
any form of cerebral palsy. 

Locomotor It means disability of the bones, joints or 

Disability: muscles leading to substantial restriction 


of the movement of the limbs or any form 
of cerebral palsy. 


In the Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, 
Protection of Rights and Full Participation) Act, 1995, cerebral 
palsy means a group of non-progressive conditions of a 
person characterised by abnormal motor control posture 
resulting from brain insult or injuries occurring in the pre- 
natal, peri-natal or infant period of development. 

According to the standard rule on the equalisation of 
opportunities for persons with disabilities, United Nations, 
1994, the term disability summarises a great number of different 
functional limitations occurring in any population in any 
country of the world. People may be disabled by physical, 
intellectual or sensory impairment, medical conditions or 
mental illness. 

The term handicap means the loss or limitation of 
opportunities to take part in the life of the community on an 
equal level with others. It describes the encounter between 
persons with a disability and the environment. The purpose 
of this term is to emphasise the focus on the shortcomings 
in the environment and in many organised activities in 
society, e.g., information, communication and education, which 
prevents persons with disabilities from participating on equal 
terms. 

An individual is disabled as per the American Disabilities 
Act, 1990 (ADA), if his/her physical or mental impairment 
‘substantially limits one or more of the major life activities’. 


CAUSES OF ORTHOPAEDIC/LOCOMOTOR 
HANDICAP 


These can be either congenital or developmental acquired. 
Common amongst such causes are cerebral palsy, spina-bifida 
(developmental defects in the spinal cord), club foot 
(congenital Talipes equinus varus) phocomelias 
arthrogryposis, muscular dystrophies, Perthes’ disease, 
obstetric palsy, juvenile rheumatoid arthritis, osteogenesis 
imperfecta, rickets, congenital dislocation of hip, etc., infective 
conditions as poliomyelitis, tuberculosis of the spine or joints, 
encephalitis, polyneruopathies, leprosy and AIDS. Traumatic 
injuries due to fall and accidents, including amputation and 
neoplastic conditions, can all lead to orthopaedic/locomotor 
handicap. 
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MAGNITUDE OF LOCOMOTOR HANDICAP 


The National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) conducted 
survey in 1991 and it indicated that 1.9 per cent of the Indian 
population is affected by disability, inclusive of locomotor 
handicap. This number is less than the WHO’s estimates of 10 
per cent disabled population in the world. The NSSO (1991) 
also stated that 49 per cent out of the 1.9 per cent (18.15 million) 
disabled population suffered from locomotor disability. The 
number of locomotor handicap children (5-15 years) was 
estimated to be 224 out of 1,000 disabled persons in rural 
population and 223 out of 1,000 disabled persons in urban 
population. 

Rehabilitation Council of India’s report on manpower 
development (1996) stated that the total number. of locomotor 
handicap children (5-14 years) is 8.94 million in India. There 
are 3 million cerebral palsy children in addition to it. 


EDUCATION 


In some countries, school attendance is compulsory for the 
orthopaedically handicapped child. However, education laws 
also provide for medical exemption in exceptional cases. The 
length of period of compulsory schooling in terms of years of 
attendance is usually the same as for normal child. 

Orthopaedically handicapped children usually receive 
education in one of the following situations: 


(i) Classes of normal peers in the regular school, with or 
without special adaptations in equipment, seating 
arrangement, etc. 

Gi) Special classes in regular schools, with occasional 
participation in other activities with normal peers. 

Gü) Special day schools specifically for this group. 

(iv) Special residential schools, attended as a residential 
or day pupil. 

(v) Inclusion in a special school for other types of 
handicapped persons, sometimes in a special section 
or class. 

(vi) Correspondence instruction, sometime supplemented 
with radio and television, for home-bound or 
hospitalised children. 

(vii) Instructions in the home by volunteers or official 
teachers. 


Special equipment is often used for orthopaedically 
handicapped children. Wheel chairs, special carts and wagons 
are frequently provided. Polio affected children usually are 
fitted with calipers/orthoses and provided walking aids as 
crutches and sticks. Special equipment may include electric 
typewriters, adapted typewriters with special keyboard caps 
for use with a dowel held in the mouth of a cerebral palsied 
child. Hinged blackboards that can be swung over a wheel 
chair, handrails near blackboards or along corridors and flannel 
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boards of wheel chair height are other equipments. 

Medical, surgical and therapeutic treatment is often 
essential part of the education of the orthopaedically 
handicapped child. An ideal special educational school set 
up, therefore, may include. teachers, psychometrists, an 
orthopaedic surgeon, medical technicians, physical therapists, 
occupational therapists and social workers. 

Recreational programmes like, music, dance, swimming, 
special interest clubs, hobby clubs, etc., are also needed in the 
same way by orthopaedically handicapped children as normal 
peers with a difference that these should meet their needs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It is a means of exploring one’s body potential, to handle a 
variety of objects in different ways, to move on different 
surfaces in different ways and to make demands on one’s 
abilities in a safe environment. The physical education 
activities include: 


@ Object manipulation—balls, beanbags, books. 

© Projectile skills—throwing, catching, kicking. 

@ Movement through space—running, jumping, 
hopping, rolling, sliding, climbing, swinging. 

@ Rebound skills—height and length, take-off and 
landing. 

@ Stamina and endurance—distance, repetition, weight. 


Physical education can create an enjoyment of movement 
and a sense of achievement, It is complimentary to formal 
education. 


MOVEMENT 


The educational progress of many handicapped children is 
affected by their inability to move normally. Their educational 
experiences are reduced as they have not done all the things 
that normal children do. Therefore, their physical school 
environment must minimise this disability and make movement 
easy and safe, maximise the opportunities for new experiences, 
and thus create a rich stimulus for their curiosity and their 
desire to learn. 

Movement must be viewed broadly to include the child’s 
own bodily movements, the changing of the child’s position 
by mechanical means, and movement in the environment. The 
child should be free to learn and free of concerns about the 
limitation of movement, because the physical environment 
has foreseen the problems and overcome them in so far as this 
may be possible. 

Help is sometimes essential but hopefully inconspicuous. 
Tt should not be so excessively helpful as to not encourage 
the development of self-sufficiency and self-confidence. 

The child cannot concentrate on the learning task without 
the knowledge and confidence that the physical environment 


is safe. It must foresee falling, tripping and slipping. It must 
foresee escape from a hazardous panic situation. Above all, 
the handicapped child must feel safe and secure. 

In broad terms, the goals of education are essentially the 
same for handicapped as for non-handicapped students, 
These goals may need to be modified for a particular child on 
the basis of his physical condition and the extent to which it 
will continue to be a limiting factor in his/her attainment, 
However, education is aimed at assisting the pupil to achieve 
the fullest measure of self-realisation of which he/she is 
capable and to become a contributing member of society to 
the limits of his/her capacity regardless of where he/she may 
be along the continuum of physical and mental capabilities. 

The majority of children found in special classes and other 
programmes for the physically impaired have problems of 
coordination, perception and cognition (as well as mobility) 
resulting from the lack of proper development of, or lesion of, 
the neuro-musculo-skeletal system. The educator must be 
prepared not only to modify the classroom environment in 
terms of space, lighting, furniture and equipment but also to 
identify and evaluate, remedial learning and adjustment 
problems peculiar to the physically impaired student. 


SCHOOLING IN THE HOSPITAL 


The children are in hospitals to receive medical treatment for 
their well-being and improved function. Educators, however, 
in the hospital setting, serve an important role in fostering 
and maintaining childhood activities through as productive a 
learning environment as possible. Education should be 
designed to fill the gap that exists for children who need 
unusual assistance to learn, work and play. Teachers have 
systematic role as members of a hospital team. The teacher 
can act as an observer, a recorder, an analyser, a transducer, a 
transcoder, a transmitter and an evaluator, The hospitalised 
child should be inspired to and rewarded for even minimally 
intelligible speech responses and production, especially as 
he/she attempts to express feelings and explain actions. 

It is generally agreed that handicapped children benefit 
most from attending school with their ‘normal’ peers. Although 
a wide range of organisational patterns is necessary and 
available to disabled children, the more satisfying and 
Satisfactory the relationships are with age peers, the better 
will be the total development of the handicapped child. 

The cascade of educational placement as presented by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Council for Exceptional 
Children (1973) is as shown in Fig. 1. 

The tapered design indicates the considerable difference 
in the numbers involved at the different levels and calls 
attention to the fact that the system serves as a diagnostic 
filter. The most specialised facilities are likely to be needed by 
the fewest children on a long-term basis. This organisational 
model can be applied to the development of special education 
services for all types of disability. 
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Children in regular classes, including those 


Level I ‘handicapped’ able to get along with regular ‘Out-Patient’ 
class accommodations with or without Programmes 
medical or counselling supportive (Assignment of 
therapies pupils governed 
Level II Regular class attendance by the school 
plus supplementary system) 
instructional services 
Level II Part-time 
special class 
Level IV Full-time 
special class 
Level V Special stations 
Level VI Home-bound 
Instruction in 5 FER 
Level VII hospital or Peete ied 
domiciled settings (Assignment of 
“‘Non-educational’ children to 
service (medical and facilities governed 
welfare care and by health or 
supervision) welfare agencies) 
Fig. 1 


Vocational planning for the handicapped child can be 
approached from the standpoint of five processes. 


1. The socialisation process—development of social 

skills. 

The evaluation process—development of vocational 

awareness and skills. 

3. The exploration process—the resource room. 

4. The ambulation process—development of travel skills. 

5. The counselling process—concern with reality 
approaches in preparation for future community and 
occupational adjustment. 


2 


PHYSICAL AND OTHER BARRIERS 


The nature, type and extent of impairment leading to locomotor 
handicap vary from child to child. Gross classification places 
such children under mild, moderate and severe categories. 
Therefore the locomotor handicap causes barriers of physical, 
psychological and socio-economical nature preventing a child 
from receiving education in a common school along with other 
normal children. The Ministry of Welfare (at present the 
Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment), in the year 1974 
started Integrated Education of the Disabled Children (IEDC). 
The IEDC scheme was taken over by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development and revised in the year 1992. The 
disabled children with mild handicaps under the scheme are 
provided education in common schools. Those children, 
placed in special schools, after they acquire the functional 


skills of activities of daily living are to be integrated in common 
schools. 

The National Information Centre on Disability and 
Rehabilitation (NICDR) has compiled a directory of institutions 
working for the disabled in India (1995). According to it 158 
special schools across the country were providing education 
to children with locomotor disabilities. There were 71 special 
schools conducting education for the cerebral palsy/spastic 
children. 

In a report on manpower development (1996) by the 
Rehabilitation Council of India it was observed that there were 
only 107 special teachers for the locomotor handicapped. 

The PIED (Project Integrated Education for the Disabled), 
supported by UNICEF and Ministry of Human Resources 
Development, was started in 1988. To achieve the goal of 
‘education for all’ the project has centres in eight states: Tamil 
Nadu, Haryana, Mizoram, Nagaland, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Orissa, Maharashtra and in the cities of Delhi and 
Vadodara. 


RIGHTS OF THE DISABLED 


The Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, Protection 
of Rights and Full Participation) Bill, 1995, was passed by the 
Parliament of India in December 1995. The then president of 
India, Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma accorded his assent to the bill 
and it was published in the Gazette of India on 1 January 1996. 
The act came into force with effect from 7 February 1996. The 
act provided disabled the right of access to education. 
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In the Part II, Section I, Chapter V on Education the 
following provisions are there: 


1. The appropriate Government and the local authorities 
shall: 

(a) ensure that every child with a disability has access 
to free education in an appropriate environment 
till he attains the age of eighteen years; 

(b) endeavour to promote the integration of students 
with disabilities in the normal schools; 

(c) promote setting up of special schools in 
Government and private sector for those in need 
of special education, in such a manner that children 
with disabilities living in any part of the country 
have access to such schools; 

2. The appropriate Governments and the local authorities 
shall by notification make schemes for: 


(a) conducting part-time classes in respect of children 
with disabilities who having completed education 
up to class fifth and could not continue their 
studies on a whole-time basis; 

(b) conducting special part-time classes for providing 
functional literacy for children in the age group of 
sixteen and above; 

(c) imparting non-formal education by utilising the 
available manpower in rural areas after giving them 
appropriate orientation; 

(d) imparting education through open schools or open 
universities; 

(e) conducting class and discussions through 
interactive electronic or other media; 

(f) providing every child with disability free of cost 
special books and equipment needed for his 
education. 


3. The appropriate Governments shall initiate or cause to 
be initiated research by official and non-governmental 
agencies for the purpose of designing and developing 
new assistive devices, teaching aids, special teaching 
materials or such other items as are necessary to give 
a child with disability equal opportunities in education 

4. The appropriate Governments shall set up adequate 
number of teachers’ training institutions and assist 
the national institutes and other voluntary 
organisations to develop teachers’ training 
programmes specialising in disabilities so that requisite 
trained manpower is available for special schools and 
integrated schools for children with disabilities, 

5. Without prejudice to the foregoing provisions, the 
appropriate Governments shall by notification prepare 
a comprehensive education scheme which shall make 
provision for: 


(a) transport facilities to the children with disabilities 
or in the alternative financial incentives to parents 


or guardians to enable their children with 
disabilities to attend schools; 

(b) the removal of architectural barriers from schools, 
colleges or other institutions imparting vocational 
and professional training; 

(c) the supply of books, uniforms and other materials 
to children with disabilities attending schools; 

(d) the grant of scholarship to students with 
disabilities; 

(e) setting up of appropriate fora for the redressal of 
grievances of parents regarding the placement of 
their children with disabilities; 

(f) suitable modification in the examination system to 
eliminate purely mathematical questions for the 
benefit of blind students and students with low 
vision; 

(g) restructuring of curriculum for the benefit of 
children with disabilities; 

(h) restructuring the curriculum for benefit of students 
with hearing impairment to facilitate them to take 
only one language as part of their curriculum. 

6. All educational institutions shall provide or cause to 
be provided amanuensis to blind students and students 
with low vision. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES/SCHOLARSHIPS 


The scheme offered by the Ministry of Social Justice and 
Empowerment covers scholarships for general education from 
class IX onwards and for technical training at certificate, 
diploma and degree levels to the locomotor disabled students. 
State governments also provide scholarships to pursue 
education from class I to class VIII. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Under the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment 
(previously Ministry of Welfare), Government of India, 
there are provisions for setting up/upgradation of special 
schools. Under the scheme, up to 90 per cent assistance is 
given. 

A child with locomotor handicap needs to be educated in 
an attempt to make use of the mind to its maximum potential. 
The child does not have the physical strength to take up the 
jobs that require physical work. The need for educating such 
achild becomes all the more important, perhaps, more than for 
the able-bodied child. 

Whereas, the integrated education for the mild or moderate 
locomotor handicap children can achieve the objective of 
equal education opportunities, it is difficult to implement this 
in practice for the severely locomotor handicap children. 

Such children in normal or special schools need to be 
addressed for the specific limitation of physical functions. 
The children suffer from a wide range of disorders having its 


origin from neuro-musculo-skeletal systems. Besides the 
underlying cause of locomotor handicap the extent of physical 
dysfunction in each child is variable. It is imperative to provide 
special assistance to each child based on specific needs. It 
may include ambulatory aids as wheel chair, tricycle, crutches, 
orthoses, prostheses, as well as special seating arrangement 
at home, transport and school. Self-help devices for carrying 
out the activities of daily living and special-environment help 
devices can effectively overcome the inabilities of physical 
dysfunctions. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 


The advocacy of fundamental human rights needs to be put 
to practice and not merely to be preached. The plight of a 
very large number of disabled children continues to be 
miserable, specially in the rural areas of the country. The 
objective of associating this class to the main stream of society 
has only been partially achieved. These children still continue 
to be the victims of discrimination and are deprived of the 
rights. Considering the large number of children with 
locomotor disability and the magnitude of problems faced by 
them, various suggestions have been made from time to time 
to consider the plight of such children. 

It will be befitting to widely publicise the need and 
availability of education for the orthopaedically 
handicapped children. The areas of science, technology and 
professional education should be extended and necessary 
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resources including training of teachers to educate these 
children. Incentives, appreciation, rewards, financial support, 
involvement of the community have to be enhanced, 
implemented and monitored. Voluntary organisations and non- 
government agencies need to be better organised and inter- 
organisation understanding broadened to improve the delivery 
system of education. There is a need for better coordination 
amongst the health, welfare, education and finance agencies 
of government and voluntary sectors. The children with 
disability belonging to rural areas need and deserve to be 
educated as much as those in urban areas and therefore 
outreach educational programmes have to be designed, 
developed and implemented. 

The technology based on research has improved the 
quality of life of man in many ways. However this advantage 
has to be passed on to the people with locomotor disabilities. 
The effects of computer technology should be used to design 
and develop more functional and useful aids and appliances 
for this class of people. The techniques of teaching 
methodologies should also be utilised to educate the locomotor 
challenged children. 

Dr Hafden Mahler, former director-general of the World 
Health Organization has stated, ‘Disability is a problem of 
such magnitude, severity and duration that effort to reduce it 
should be a matter of priority for the people and the 
governments. It is estimated that about half of all disability in 
developing countries can be prevented or postponed by action 
taken in the context of primary health care.’ 
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PANCAKOSA: ANCIENT INDIA THEORY 
OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Y.S. Ramesh 


Prychology of ancient Indians, however, accepted the 
ee ne sad be daoino of Karma, which ve 


ot 
Virtue (dawn) amd Vice (adharma) will have its “brought 


premie A ct ryvarme eve Gene Merin of 
dee comongte. Their 25 comeram we to 


narrates that it aims at gradual development of personality of 
an individual and thereby elevates him from the physical and 
physiological level to the metaphysical level It is an integral 
approach to understand personality from physical to spiritual 
through psychological. Nyaya and Vaisesika systems 
conceptulised ‘Padarthas’, ie. constructs to understand the 
Personality of an individual. 

Just as a medical researcher analyses and understands the 
human body as made up of different tissues, a Vedantin tnes 
to understand composition of man in above categorics If one 
asks the question whether the categories are hypothetical or 
Categorical we may not reply immediately, Among the five 
kosas some are visible and others are imaginary or inferred 
it is very interesting to note that categorisation of the five 
kosas is highly scientific though formulated some centuncs 
back, whether based on intuition or experimentation, i 
difficult to say. But the way they analysed, categonsed 
characterised and synthesised is astonishing 

Vedantins proposed Pancakosa theory of personality and 
their emphasis is on attaining ‘ananda’ through valid 
Knowledge while for Mimansa if is through karma Pancakona 
theory proposes five hypothetical/categorical conunacts of 
Severtted. Thay am body, energy, mind, knowledge and 


The Sanskrit word Kosa is derived from the root It is 
literally moans a bag. sioth. Just as a modem prycholog 
temderstands the development of an individual from the 7) px 
wo a fully matured individual the pancakosa theory alio adopts 
the same concepti and procedures, 

To a madera prycholognt and oducationst there i in the 
theory mach more fascination than any other wenta For s 
Prychological wady of personality is the core of prycholog) 
ad for edecationit iti development ix the core of hiber 
diwciplise. We connect label ancient Vedantians as either 
Peyctedogiet on eckecaticmist, bast thew shady of individual ie 
five interrelstod contracts is an excellent job. Let ws sce the 
definition, comcept, characteristics and inter correlations 
eng these five vetoes 


DOCTORINES OF PANCAKOSA 
‘Thee "process (ind victaal) is compan of bry five sheath. The 


five sheaths im which the ‘will’ masifet himself are as 


ei 


1 Annalisa the chest Compuned of 

2 Pranamsyuima — the the sth composed of 
veal ew 

YR mst vet atsar — the sheath composed of 
mer 

4 Vijas — the theath composed of 

3 Anminan = the sheath composed of 
bisse 


Piere the suffis "mayet’ expresses sot the ‘amsatorial oat of 
which s a Comendered or (he self in so far as it is maniimand 
as the nom-ego, Le. objective, viz, food, bresih, mind, 
Ane iege and bliss fact sheath har its oen comectowsnees 
that has it: own eadowments and abilities 

Within this piyala! Ady which is made up of fond is 
smother body which js made up of vital air, the former is 
Cilie weh the kaner which bs bike onto the shape of man More 
internal than the body which is made up of vital aèr he another 
body which comstate of mind, the former is filled with the 
latter which ia again unto the shape of man More internal yet 
than ihe mrnnal brody is aver haty wha th is full od cogasion. 
the former is filled with the Latter which is again Whe unto tr 
shape of man. Finally sili more internal than this body of 
Cognition is another body comseting of Aise, the former is 
filled with the Latter which also is lhe unto the shape of man 


tal sui epa pranah Anmah 
Taiseskamisu inah Anam dah pinsh pas peal 
Aomain paad pea A pamit 

hakam pon. Ansam patrata tiai 


Faai is before all beinge All being sre made ost of fonal. 
live on food and menpe into fonnd Pousd te a mndicine fon all 
So mediate oa food, Pood is brahman it is salf Therefore, 
H te kagal dut cme who wunidap all food ae ihentical wuh 
ampil dasdi magare all ponad Note Gar posad that femal es 
welt, hand is beaken amd well i brahenes Pe a preys hobogrs 
H is importam to aote that the baly made out of påyiaoal 
entity found in an emerald pary oll oe “weil” ia. od Gae individaal 
ln pp tigani armat that Meyers (1947) caiiad i Dadih 
mei wth an ccndvegermnabiie amd ngrai purt of Dee angr 
self (comoepe) The eemamnaye kosa it adio Gencriiend ae Gee 
welt omnea Pry thar eraren of boad m 268 kanoa bo here 
ahama duge The wend parenovadin sapasi Gor Dhaene 
hye Leron rems Table | amd te folowing veka 


e p oa toc Riratlonyguinitd 
Annah hi Biiainim Jeyran | nese sorniupalha eran th | 
Ammid Bussea hiryamei Kininsummena wordnet 

Adsare m ovo biam 1o noninkirnmarm bada ato 


Perthe they driers the charsctertatice of pirpiansi 
woa 
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Tarmidi Charmadenmereromesst Anpa atera Moms 
primma bomasa parma mo 1h ae reapers oa 
Tens O Aamen vcr tes et alina Ta me 
prima eva A a a E 
painat Aateand Aimi Pritsi pun: Aam present Tadap ne 
Gada Aiei |1) m det pena ihaadh | 


They po a nep stared and tay ast bady bry virna of brisg 
final takes the chaga Apain du shga ba haring formand by Gar 
‘alr’, We inhale and exhale. The spectal fenction of inhaling 
agh the month snd mone ranilor iato ‘emorgy’” WH 
the vital force’ activates thee nervo rysaren amd Ce ee 


onga 
Jeuminiys Neabenena mentom five prane ia Trimartys 
(pero etamt 


Dest) of earthy etabelones thr vital force. Thes thee 
body be stabilind by the prona ae Ponty sisid 
aeeai pre ards hes sree of abans or Talbre Aran bere aw of 
m wenght Mane wt cumiempisse cm prame as teatime aftana 
fall pam of life sence on the vital force the tafe of alt, 
it is called as the Dife of all. Let ws read Tobie 1 ond er 
fathom ing soka 


Apan from Gas Fares ter extern utana sand genna Sows oF a 
Oird aniy of nel sss mnd H adie Gade har daga of Maseru 
bon baua pe awana Pedy sene we pamiers a ee pry t ah arada 
EE a of toetang 
sina a È a pangani by Wongin and w” 
amd chuentriond by ma” of Vab Thi ae W 
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Tasyaisa eva Sarira Atma | Yah piirvasya | Tasmadva 
etasmanmanomayat | Anyontara Atma Vijnanamayah | 
Ténaisa pirnah | Sa Va esa pitrusavidha eva | Tasya Purusa 
vidhatam | Anvayam Purusavidhah | tasya $radhaiva Sirah | 
Rtam daksinah Paksah Satyamuttarah paksah | Yoga Atma | 
Mahah puccham pratista | Tadapyésa $lok6 bhavati ||1|| iti 
caturthonuvakah|| 


It is interesting to note the interrelatedness of the first three 
kosas. The finest part of the food forms the mind. The smallest 
part of the water we drink becomes the breath (oxygen) and 
heat taken by us becomes the speech, So is the relation 
between mind, energy and speech. 

Going to the next stage of hierarchy we have Vijndnamaya 
kōśa. It is another internal self like manomaya. It is the 
‘intelligence-self’. It has its stuff of well-ascertained 
knowledge. It is knowledge arise out of valid source. Out of 
this valid knowledge there arises Sraddha, the faith with regard 
to things to be performed. Along with Sraddha, Rta and Satya 
(i.e. righteous and truth) form the body of Vijnanamaya self. 
‘Concentration’ is conjunction. A principle, viz., ‘Mahat’ the 
first born balances the self. Mahat is otherwise known as 
intellectual cognition. Thus is the cognitive self. Let us read 
Table 1 and the following sloka: 


Vijnānam yajnam tanute | karmdni tanutepi ca | 
Vijnanam devah sarve | Brahma jyesthamupasate | 
Vijndnam Brahma caedveda | tasmacaenna pramadyati | 
Sarire papmané hitva | sarvankamansamasnuta iti | 


Tasyaisa eva Sarira Atma | Yah purvasya | Tasmadva 
etasmadvijnanamayat | Anyontara Atmanandamayah | 
Ténaisa purnah | Sa Va esa piirusavidha eva | Tasya Purusa 
vidhatam | Anvayam Purusavidhah | tasya priyameva Sirah | 
modo daksinah Paksah | pramoda uttarpaksah | Ananda Atma 
| Brahma puccham pratista | Tadapyesa ślökö bhavati ||1|| iti 
Ppanchamonuvakah|| 


Finally there is another internal se/f known as anandamaya 
kosa. It is constituted with bliss, ecstasy. It is also described 


in the form of human shape. For this self joy is the head, 
enjoyment on the right side, hilarity on the left-side; bliss is 
the self, i.e. trunk. ‘Brahman’ stabilises the anandamaya. 
Negation of duality caused by means of ignorance is being 
haunted by the light and equilibrium is maintained. Let us 
read Table 1. 

Every kosa has its characteristics, factors, process and 
principle of balancing, as given in the horizontal rows. For 
example, take Vijnanamayakosa, devotedness is the 
prerequisite. Righteousness and truthfulness are the guiding 
factors. Concentration (Yoga) is the process by which one 
attains ‘Knowledge’. Balancing entity is Mahat (cause of all 
intellectual cognitions), i.e. how and what type of development 
it could give. 


PURPOSE OF KOSAS 


The main purpose of describing these kosas is to impart 
knowledge of brahman, which is one’s inmost self, when one’s 
senses are playing with their objects of the outer world his 
mind is fully tainted with the tendencies and impressions of 
past mundane experiences and so without a visible symbol 
one cannot fix one’s mind in brahman. Such a person can 
realise the real self within, only by some peculiar and 
appropriate process which the Taittariya Upanishad describes 
in the sequel. 

By a constant contemplation of these kosas one attains 
wisdom. One’s understanding becomes purer and acquires 
the true discrimination, with true discrimination, one meditates 
upon the kosas they realises their true nature. After the one’s 
inward or upward journey begins, like a bird, one crosses the 
first sheath and recedes to the one next behind. Thus step by 
step one crosses, i.e. abandons one kosa after another kosa 
and receding behind all kosas and dissolving away all of them 
one reaches or attains the unity with the brahman. One 
becomes the brahman. One dwells and acts in all sheaths as 
the brahman; one realises that food is brahman, prana is 
brahman, etc, 

The description of ‘self’ into five selves as indispensable 
and integral parts of ‘the self’ has much bearing on the modern 
psychology. 


Table 1 
Every Kosa, i.e. ‘self’ has been imagined and described as a human shape. 
The table shows the characteristics factors, process and balancing principles of the five Kosas. 


Annamaya Sirah Daksinah utttarah Atma puccham (Balancing 
Paksah paksah Principle) 
Pranamaya Pranah i Vyanah apanah Akasah prthvi 
Manomaya Yajuh Rig sama Adésah atharvangirasah 
Vijnanamaya Sradha i Ritam satyam Yogah [ mahah 
Anandamaya Priyam Modé prasadah Anandah Braham 
—L 


Table | clearly shows how an individual is conceived by the 
Pancakosa theory from physical, physiological to spiritual 
through social and psychological phases of an individual. The 
pancakosa has been developed as a system an hierarchy just as 
one notices in the hierarchy model of Ahraham Maslow. Every 
tier of self has its significance in developing the total self. 

This theory resembles that of self theory proposed by Carl 
Rogers. Rogers (1947) proposed self-concept theory with 
his accumulated experiences and insights as a clinical 
psychologist for nearly about 3 decades. 


DOCTRINE OF SELF-CONCEPT THEORY 


Among various approaches to personality of Modern Western 
psychology, phenomenological approach is one. Again in the 
phenomenological approach humanistic, existential and 
phenomenological models of Man are closely related. They 
study the three under the head of phenomenological model. 
The phenomenological approaches have many characteristics 
in common and they all strongly accept the ‘self-concept’ of 
an individual. Carl Rogers (1947) developed self-concept 
theory which was the end product of his three decades clinical 
experience and academics works. 

Rogers (1959) has given the best definition of self. 
According to him it is ‘the organised, consistent, conceptual 
gestalt composed of perceptions of the characteristics of “T” 
or “me” and the perceptions of the relationships of the ‘I’ or 
‘me’ to others and to various aspects of life, together with the 
values attached to these perceptions. It is a gestalt available 
to awareness. It is a fluid or changing gestalt, a process but at 
any given moment it is a specific entity. It is one’s own picture 
based upon his internal frame of reference.’ 

According to hima person seeks a form of spiritual rewards 
not in a religious sense but in a self-fulfilling sense. Organiser 
is the centre of all experiences which are taking place within 
the individual at a particular time. The totality of experience 
is called as ‘phenomenal field’. The ‘self’ of an individual is 
a part of the phenomenal field. It takes the form of I, ‘me’, 
or ‘myself’. There will be another form of self comprised 
ideal-self and real-self. Ideal-self is that what the individual 
would like to be and the real-self is what he is. 


Most important contribution of Rogers is the concept 
of self-actualisation. By self-actualisation Roger means 
a set of guiding principles the potential of which is 
present in us from childhood. The organising needs, its 
awareness. It is the force which has got the characteristic 
of ‘enhancement’. The organiser continually strives to 
develop and expand the self. Motivation is focussed on 
driving one to the goal of self-actualisation. Rogers 
differs from the ‘self-actualisation’ concept of Maslow 
in the sense that the former pleads that it is potential 
while Maslow contend that it arises in the que one after 
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the other of the five aspects of the hierarchy. Rogers 
self-actualisation is a process in which the organiser 
feel satisfied in his environment by producing 
satisfactory results in his life. Where as Maslow felt 
that self-actualisation is a product of highest 
achievement in a selected area of the life. 


The final statement on educational implications of the 
Pancakosa theory for modern education will be: 


It underlines the process of development of an 
individual from the development aimed at is all-round 
development physical-physiological to spiritual, what 
the modern educationist insists. The theory proposed 
is a hierarchy theory from physical physiological to the 
highest development. The endpoint of the development- 
psychological well-being of the organism. 


Another educational implication is that the proposed five 
kosas corresponds to the three domains of modern 
psychology: cognitive, conation and affective domains, 
Cognitive corresponds to vijnanamaya; pranmaya; manomaya 
and conative and annamaya to conative, while affective to 
anandamaya. Among them annamaya and pranamaya are 
categorical while the others are hypothetical. 

The theory well corresponds to theory of development of 
an individual to a healthy personality both physical and 
mental. The only contrast is that Pancakosa theory is macro 
in its scope stretching the gradual development of the 
organism to a series of births and rebirths while the modern 
educational and psychological theories have their scope micro, 
i.e. making one life span as an unit of study. There is nothing 
wrong if we mix the two attempts for the welfare of the 
humanity. One positive trend of synthesis of these two theories 
is witnessed when experimental evidence shows that attitudes 
are genetic (Keller and others, 1992). 

The essence of the theory of Pancakosa is given here- 
under and if one sensible educationist or psychologist goes 
through it, he finds the same theme in his disciplines—‘a 
theory of personality and its development’. 


(a) Physical and physiological development by nourish- 
ing the body with food and medicines for its well- 
being. 

(b) Physical and physiological development by supplying 
adequate energy by means of supply of air to the body 
to activate the sense organs. 

(c) Mental development by having pure thoughts and their 
expressions in the behaviour. 

(d) Cognitive development by a keen judgement of right 
and wrong, i.e. by a valid knowledge. 

(e) Finally goal is psychological well-being of the 
individual. 
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PANDIT SUNDERLAL SHARMA CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (PSSCIVE) 


S.Z. Haider 


INTRODUCTION 


Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central Institute of Vocational 
Education (PSSCIVE), Bhopal, India was established as an 
apex research and development organisation in the field of 
vocational education on 5 July 1993 as a constituent of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT). The institute was established by Government of 
India. Earlier to its creation, activities related to vocational 
education were looked after by the Department of 
Vocationalisation of Education of National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. On the creation 
of PSSCIVE, the department was wound up and its faculty 
formed the core of this new Institute. 

The Institute provides academic support in the form of 
research, development, extension and training to the 
vocational education programme (VEP) in the country. In this 
endeavour it interacts with different states and union territories 
(UTs) for implementation and promotion of vocational 
education and form a link between the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development (MHRD), Government of India and 
the states. 


GENESIS 


The establishment of PSSCIVE fulfilled an important 
requirement of the education system. The need for setting up 
a full-fledged institution had been stressed among others in 
the report of Kulandaiswamy Committee, programme of action, 
1986, etc. 


GOVERNANCE 


PSSCIVE is a constituent of NCERT, which is an autonomous 
body established by Government of India (Ministry of Human 
Resource Development). Itis fully financed by the Government 
of India and works under the overall control of the NCERT. 
The Institute is headed by a joint director who is an ex-officio 
member of the general and the executive body of the council. 


MANAGEMENT AND ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The institute has six academic divisions namely, (i) Division 
of Agriculture, (ii) Division of Business and Commerce, 


(iii) Division of Engineering and Technology, (iv) Division of 
Health and Paramedical and Education for the Disabled, 
(v) Division of Home Science, (vi) Division of Humanities, 
Science and Education. With emphasis given on value 
education by the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
and corresponding thrust given to value education by 
NCERT, the institute has also created an Environment and 
Value Education Cell. The administrative support to the head 
of the institute is provided by the administration wing 
consisting of secretariat and accounts sections. The institute 
also has a Publication Cell entrusted with the printing of 
curricula, guidelines, reports of projects and seminars, 
Quarterly Bulletin and Indian Journal of Vocational 
Education. 

Each division is supported by academicians and 
practitioners in different vocational areas and undertakes a 
variety of activities which include: development of vocational 
courses, curricula, instructional material, video films, 
orientation of key functionaries and non-government 
organisation concerned with the implementation of vocational 
education programme, training of vocational teachers, 
entrepreneurship development, research related to various 
aspects of vocational education. It also provides consultancy 
to states and union territories in the implementation of 
vocational education programmes. 


ROLES AND FUNCTIONS OF PSSCIVE 


The PSS Central Institute of Vocational Education plays a 
significant role in assisting policy makers and 
practitioners by undertaking and promoting development and 
extension activities, monitoring and evaluation of vocational 
education programmes being implemented in different states, 
undertaking related research activities and disseminates 
information. 

The roles and functions of PSSCIVE envisaged at the time 
of its establishment are: 


@ To advise and assist the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD), Government of India, state 
governments and union territory administrations, on 
the implementation of vocational education (VE) and 
work experience (WE) programmes. 
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@ To function as the technical wing of the Joint Council 
of Vocational Education and MHRD on all matters 
relating to vocational education and work experience. 

@ To promote, supervise and guide the establishment of 
comprehensive management system for vocational 
education at different levels, i.e. national, state, district 
and institutional. 

@ To function as an overall resource institution in the 
area of vocational education programme and work 
experience programme, both formal and non-formal. 

è To study and monitor vocational education 
requirement of the country as a whole with regard to 

preparing manpower for development. 

e To undertake, guide and coordinate curriculum 
development, training, dissemination of information, 
extension, research, monitoring and evaluation and to 
offer consultancy to state governments in the area of 
vocational education for both formal and non-formal 
system of education. 

@ To ensure the uniformity of patterns in the context of 
national system of vocational education and to 
maintain quality and standards, including those of 
teaching professions at all levels. 


@ To promote excellence at all levels of various types of ` 


vocational education programmes, i.e., formal, non- 
formal and informal, throughout the country. 

@ To cater to the needs of research and other studies in 
the field of vocational education and work experience 
and in related and supportive areas. 

@ To establish equivalence of certificates and to accredit 
Vocational institutions and programmes keeping the 
quality parameters in view. 

@ To look after the international aspects of vocational 
education and human resource development. 


MISSION 


The mission of PSSCIVE as a constituent unit of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training is to provide 
academic support for the success of vocationalisation of 
education programmes in the country directly as well as by 
working with other institutions. It strives to meet the training 
needs of manpower development for various sectors of 
economy through both formal and non-formal system of 
education. In this endeavour it considers vocational education 
as an important component of human resource development 
and directly related with the improvement of quality of life of 
people at large. 


ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMMES 
For the fulfillment of its roles and functions and to achieve its 


mission, the institute undertakes a large number of activities 
and programmes which include: (i) Development and Revision 


of Curriculum, (ii) Development of Database, (iii) Development 
and Revision of Instructional Material, (iv) Evaluation of NGOs 
and State Programmes, (v) Development of Multimedia 
Packages, (vi) Publications, and (vii) Research. To ensure 
quality and relevance of the various activities and programmes 
undertaken every year a system has been developed which 
takes into consideration the national perspective related to 
vocational education as well as the specific requirements of 
different states in the country. 

The faculty members of the institute, as a result of their 
close interaction with the different states, and based on the 
discussions and deliberations with teachers and key 
functionaries, experts from different fields and employers, 
tentatively identify the programmes and projects much before 
the beginning of the new academic year to be undertaken 
by the Institute. These programmes are then discussed within 
the Division (area specific activities) and between the senior 
faculty (programmes of common interests). A tentative 
programme of activities for the year is then prepared. This is 
presented for approval before the Institute’s Advisory Board 
(IAB), which consists of educationists, representatives 
from national institutes/universities, representatives from 
directorates of vocational education of states, experts 
from the field and senior faculty members of the Institute. The 
joint director, is the chairman of this board. Programmes and 
activities approved by IAB are then presented before the 
Programme Advisory Committee (PAC) of the NCERT for 
approval. 


RESEARCH 


The Institute undertakes research projects related to various 
aspects of vocational education. The Institute’s faculty 
undertook following research projects funded by Educational 
Research and Innovations Committee (ERIC) of the NCERT: 


@ Benchmark survey on vocational guidance in states/ 
UTs. 

@ Comparative study of implementation of general 
foundation course in different states. 

@ Career aspirations for girls in urban and rural societies 
vis-à-vis vocational education. 

@ Comparative evaluation of quality and standard of 
vocational curricula and instructional material in 
selected states. 

@ Status study of vocational pass outs of business and 
commerce-based vocational courses in India. 

e@ A case study of School-Industry Linkage (SIL) in 
vocational institutions of India. 

@ Comparative study of the status and effectiveness of 
vocational teaching-learning in agriculture. 

e Effect of on-the-job training (OJT) on the performance 
of vocational students in the states of Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh. 
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e A Study of teacher factor under the vocational 
education programme in India. 


Curriculum Development 


Curriculum development is the most important and on-going 
activity of the Institute. Each division identifies specific 
vocational areas, which have opportunities for employment. 
For each identified area, a working group is constituted. 
Members of working group comprise professionals, 
representative(s) from the concerned industry, subject experts, 
practicing teachers and curriculum developer. Presently the 
emphasis was on developing curricula for a two-year certificate 
course offered at +2 level (Std IX and XII). Competency based 
modular vocational courses of short duration are also being 
prepared. 

Each +2 vocational curriculum provides information on job 
opportunities, job description and a set of competencies 
required to be developed. On the basis of detailed analysis of 
competencies, its elements in terms of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes are identified and listed, followed by the objectives 
of the course, scheme of studies, list of equipment and their 
suppliers, reference literature, collaborating institutions, 
possible career mobility and other details. 

The Institute has also developed a curriculum and training 
module on vocational guidance and counselling. A detailed 
analysis of various occupations within dairying, crop 
production, fisheries (inland and marine), horticulture, 
sericulture, building maintenance, agricultural engineering, 
electrical engineering and travel and tourism areas have been 
prepared by the Institute. This forms the basis for developing 
large number of competency based modular courses, which 
can form the basis for the development of a National Vocational 
Qualification System in the country. This is an ongoing activity 
and many new areas are to be covered in future. 


Instructional Material Development 


The institute has taken up a project of developing textbooks 
and practical manuals for twenty popular vocational courses. 
These are developed by organising working groups consisting 
of experts in the area concerned. The books are made available 
in manuscript form for adoption and adaptation to state 
governments. The states are permitted to translate them in 
regional languages, if so required. 

The institute has developed a Generic Vocational Course 
(GVC) for +2 academic stream students. Instructional material 
for this course has also been prepared and printed. 


Staff Development Programme 
In order to bring conceptual clarity regarding implementation 


of vocational education, work education and pre-vocational 
education, the Institute organises orientation programmes for 


the key functionaries of the state education departments 
including boards of examination, state institutes of vocational 
education (SIVE), state council of educational research and 
training (SCERT), district level officers and principal of higher 
secondary schools. The institute also organises orientation 
programmes for vocational teachers. 


Teachers’ Training Programmes 


Teacher training programmes is another activity undertaken 
by the Institute. Majority of the content-cum-skill training 
programmes are organised in collaboration with professional 
institutions. Training programmes for teachers are also 
organised for entrepreneurship development, environment 
education and guidance and counselling. Experts and 
professionals from other institutions and organisations are 
involved in the training programmes to make teachers aware 
of the latest trends and practices being followed in the 
vocational area for which students are being prepared. 


Evaluation Projects 


Under a Centrally Sponsored Scheme (CSS) funds are provided 
to the states for implementing vocational education programme. 
Evaluation studies are undertaken to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of the programme and provide remedial 
suggestions and recommendations for taking up corrective 
measures in the states. Every year one or two states are 
identified for evaluation. The Institute also evaluates the 
project proposals submitted by NGOs to MHRD for financial 
assistance. 


Seminars and Conferences 


The Institute organises seminars, conferences and 
consultation meetings on various issues and themes 
concerned with vocational education. These are organised at 
national, regional and state levels. The participants normally 
represent a cross-section of stakeholders concerned with 
vocational education and employment of pass outs from 
vocational stream. Reports of the seminars and conferences 
are published for wider dissemination. 


NCERT Awards for Best Practices in Vocational Education 


For motivating people involved in vocational education, five 
awards namely (i) Best Student Award, (ii) Second Best Student 
Award, (iii) Best Teacher Award, (iv) Best Institution Award, 
and (v) Best School-Industry Linkage Award have been 
instituted by the PSSCIVE. Initially given as PSSCIVE Awards, 
they are now called NCERT Awards for Best Practices in 
Vocational Education. These are instituted for promotion of 
vocational education and to recognise the services of 
stakeholders. These awards are given state wise. These awards 
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are given to participants at a function organised for this 
purpose. 


‘The material developed by the Institute—curricula, textbooks 
and practical manuals, pre-vocational modules, instructional 
material for neo-literates, etc., are published for wider 
dissemination, while some are priced, others are unpriced. The 
institute also publishes evaluation project reports, guidelines 
for teachers and popularisation folders for promoting 
vocational education. These materials are given to states and 
disseminated on a large scale during training 
and orientation programmes for promoting vocational 
education. 


‘The Institute publishes a Quarterly Bulletin on Vocational 
Education every year. The copies of the bulletin are sent 
more than 5,000 schools of the country for wider dissemination 
of information, The bulletin contains news about the 
programmes and activities of the institute and also news items 
regarding any specific activity undertaken by any state or 
vocational school, if reported to PSSCIVE, The institute also 
publishes a biannual journal titled Indian Journal of 
Vocational Education. 

Besides the above, the institute also produces posters, 
popularisation folders, bookmark, for the promotion of 
vocational education programme. In collaboration with Central 
Institute of Educational Technology (CIET), the institute has 
also produced video films on various themes related to 
vocational education. 


Services to the States 


The Institute provides all kinds of academic support to states 
by way of supplying curricula, guidelines for implementation 
and instructional materials and by sparing the services of its 
faculty members in number of activities organised by the states 
towards implementation of VEP. 


Functional Relationship with other Institutions and 
Organisations 


The Institute implements its activities and programmes with 
collaborative approach, where resources, human and physical, 
available in different institutions are made use of in imparting 


education programme. As a part of performing its roles and 
functions effectively, it has to work in close collaboration with 
the state departments of education/vocational education, 
SCERTs, SIVEs, Boards of Examination, etc. 


International Experiences 


The institute is one of the UNEVOC (International Project on 
Technical and Vocational Education) Centre. As UNEVOC 
centre, the institute shares innovative experiences with other 
centres in the network through exchanges and dissemination 
of information on educational and technological innovations, 
participation in and organisation of sub-regional and regional 
activities such as training workshop, seminars and conferences. 

The institute has also organised a few international 
seminars and workshops on vocational education. 


Impact of PSSCIVE 


The PSSCIVE has contributed substantially to the 
development and promotion of the VEP through various 
Programmes and activities, The impact of the activities carried 
out by the PSSCIVE can be categorised as follows: 


Introduction of Competency-based Vocational Courses 


The concept of competency based vocational curricula was 
given for the first time by the NCERT to the country. Most of 
the states have adopted/adapted the curriculum developed 
by the DVE/PSSCIVE. The textual materials of popular 
vocational courses have been developed for students and 
teachers, These materials are being used by the states. Some 
of these are translated in regional languages. The activity 
based pre-vocational modules developed by the PSSCIVE are 
not only being used by the states for pre-vocational education 
Programmes but also utilised by NGOs as training manuals, 


Increased Awareness 


The popularisation programmes and collaborative activities 
of PSSCIVE have resulted in increased awareness about the 
need, objectives and usefulness of vocational education. As 
an outcome of this awareness, social acceptability of VEP has 
increased. Educational planners, policy makers and other 
stakeholders are realising the need for providing vocational 
education and training to large number of youths and other 
target groups like, women, marginalised groups, people with 
disabilities, to enhance their employability and to increase in 
their income generation capacity. 

Introduction of Innovative Concepts 


The PSSCIVE has introduced several innovative concepts for 
effective transaction of vocational education curricula. Some 
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of these are: the concept of collaborating institutions, on-the- 
job training (OJT), school-industry linkage, production-cum- 
training centre (PTC). Por successful dissemination and 
implementation of these concepts, the institute has organised 
orientation programmes for the key functionaries and provided 
support material in the form of guidelines documents, These 
guidelines on cach of the above aspects have been developed 
and made available to all the states, 


Introduction of Manpower Survey Concept 


The concept of district vocational survey was introduced in 
the states on the recommendation of the erstwhile 
department of vocationalisation of education, NCERT. The 
main objective of conducting such surveys was to reduce the 
mismatch between the demand and supply of skilled manpower 
by introducing need based vocational courses, The guideline 
on survey workers has been utilised by the states for 
conducting more than 200 district vocational surveys in the 
country, 


Higher Education Level 


Vocationalisation of education at school level has resulted in 
vocationalisation of education at tertiary level. The NCERT, at 
the initial stage has made very significant contribution in 
formulating policies and programmes for the UGC, An attempt 
to develop linkages between vocational courses at +2 level 
and vocational courses at undergraduate level is on. 


Increased Employability 


The impact of the VEP has been in respect of increased 
employability of the vocational pass outs, A recent study by 
Operations Research Group (ORG) has shown that about 
28 per cent of the vocational pass outs are going into the 
world of work in the country either as wage employee or as 


self-employed entreprencurs. The Institute has been collecting 
success stories from different states, describing achievement 
of pass outs from vocational stream, who are either 
successfully employed or have established their own 
enterprise (self-employed), Such success stories from the states 
of Maharashtra, Chandigarh and Haryana have been 
published. 


FUTURE PLANS 


‘The institute, based on the outcome of evaluation studies of 
vocational education programme in different states, the dats 
made available by departments of education and examination 
boards and other organisations, has come to the conclusion 
that vocational education programme should be considered 
in a wider perspective to cover a large target group which 
needs one or other form of vocational education and training 
before entering the world of work. It is in this respect, that it 
plans to project vocational education and training programmes 
as an intervention strategy, for promoting relevant skills to 
school leavers, particularly those who discontinue education 
at various stages of school education. 

‘The other groups which needs some vocational education 
and training includes, girls (specially for rural areas), 
marginalised groups and disabled groups. As such, as a part 
of human development programmes and interventions, 
vocational education opportunities should be available to 
children and youth in rural and urban areas in the country on 
a widespread scale. PSSCIVE in future will work to achieve 
this spread of vocational education opportunities in the 


country, , 

For this purpose, the institute plans to develop large number 
of competency based modular courses with provision for 
credits, The modules will be such that they can be offered in a 
flexible mode, with provision for multi-entry and multi-exit, 
Emphasis will be on acquiring competency and competency 
certification which will be performance based, 


PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


D.V. Sharma 


BACKGROUND 


The parent teacher association movement in India is not very 
old. In fact, it drew its inspiration from Parent Teacher 
Association of America which was founded in 1895 at the 
initiative of Alice McClellan Birney, wife of a lawyer in 
Washington. This effort was supported by Mrs Phoebe Hearst, 
a wealthy widow in California. Named as the National Congress 
of Parents & Teachers, USA, it is one of the biggest 
organisations of parents and teachers and its membership 
runs into millions with its branches all over America. It 
embraces almost all the schools in the USA. 

Some Indian educationists who visited USA picked up the 
idea and decided that similar organisation be created in India. 
The first State Parent Teacher Association was set up in Delhi 
State in 1952. Very soon many schools of Delhi joined this 
Association, It assumed an all India character in 1963 when it 
was registered under the Societies Registration Act. At 
present, the Parent Teacher Association (PTA) of India has 
Over 32,000 members in India. It has now become mandatory 
to have PTA in all schools in India through appropriate legal 
provisions or government orders of State governments from 
time to time. 

The work done by the Association has been recognised 
by various national bodies, A Special mention may be made of 
the Directorate of Extension Services, NCERT and Directorate 
of Basic Education, NCERT, which recognised this 
Association, 

The idea of having a PTA in every school has received 
considerable support from state governments and state boards 
of school education, For example, CBSE has Suggested that 
the PTA should be represented on the School Management 
Committee. This is Virtually true of all school management 
committees in India. Many state directorates during their 


Many eminent educationists have been associated with 
this organisation. Here, Special mention here may be made of 
Dr D.S. Kothari, Chairman, Education Commission (1964-66) 
and former Chairman, University Grants Commission; 
Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, former Union Education Minister; Dr A.C. 
Joshi, former Vice Chancellor, Punjab University, Chandigarh; 
Dr PN. Kirpal; Prof. Mohd. Amin and Dr Amrik Singh. It is 


important to mention here that the one person who has made 
a singular contribution to the spread of this movement in the 
entire country is Mr A.K. Sahni, who has been associated 
with this organisation since 1956 and is, at present, its 
Organising Secretary. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


(a) To spread the movement of Parent Teacher Association 
throughout the country and to establish branches in 
all the states of India. 

(b) To organise PTAs in all the schools of India. 

(c) To produce suitable literature for the purpose. 

(d) To work for the improvement of the schools with the 
united efforts of parents, teachers and school 
authorities. 

(e) To take up vigorously parents’ education programme, 
to bring out suitable literature on the subject and to 
Set up a permanent unit for this purpose. 

(f) To work for child welfare by helping school-going 
children in their emotional, vocational, financial and 
organisational matters; to set up a permanent unit for 
the purpose and to help the students in organising 
Students’ Councils in schools, 


The Association is purely educational, non-commercial, 
non-sectarian and non-political. It is affiliated to all the three 
International organisations, i.e. International Federation for 
Parents Education, Paris; International Union of Family 
Organisations, Paris, and International Confederation of 
Parents, Paris. 

Although this organisation is spread all over the country 
Special mention needs to be made of branches at Nagpur, 
Mumbai, Bangalore, Raipur, Delhi, Chandigarh and Jaipur for 
being very active in Strengthening the school education 
programme. 

It is also important to mention here that this organisation 
does not receive any 


ACTIVITIES 
Publications 


The PTA of India publishes a monthly magazine under the 
name and style ‘PTA Magazine’ which is distributed to its 
members free. It has also produced books on child psychology 
and material for inservice training of principals, teachers, etc. 
It also brings out a quarterly magazine Parents & Children 
(bilingual). 


Seminars and Workshops 


The PTA of Association organises inservice training 
programmes for principals, teachers and awareness 
programmes for parents. In addition, it undertakes to organise 
student counselling sessions. It also organises from time to 
time, correspondence courses for principals and teachers on 
school administration, counseling, etc. 


Other Activities and Welfare Programmes 


The PTA of India has created a Reserve Fund to ‘help the 
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families of deceased or disabled teachers. It also helps 
deserving and meritorious students by offering stipends. 

PTA of India organises projects like Know the World, Know 
Your Country, Moral Education, UNESCO Clubs, 
Beautification of School, etc. 

In the past, PTA of India used to organise on-the-spot 
painting competitions and quiz competitions. However, these 
were discontinued because many other organisations had taken 
up similar programmes. It also had a programme of collecting 
used books and reading material from Ranfuly Library 
Association of England and distributing them to various 
schools. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


There is a definite need to support this organisation by schools, 
state governments, NCERT, NIEPA, Government of India and 
similar other organisations in the country. The community 
participation in schools is basically promoted through 
programmes and activities of PTA. It is increasingly being felt 
that schools’ accountability to the community can be ensured 
through active participation of the PTA in the management of 
schools. 


PARISHAD (COUNCIL) 


Rajeshwar Upadhyaya 


The Parishad is an ancient institution of India. According to 
English dictionary, Parishad stands for Council. The word 
Parishad has been used in ‘Sanskrit Vishwa Parishad’ which 
is called “World Academy of Sanskrit’ in English. Thus the 
word Parishad stands for Academy also. According to Amar 
Kosha, Parishad means Sabha or assembly. In Kautilaya’s 
writings the word Sabha is used in place of Parishad. In 
Nachcha Jatak and the Ashoka’s rock inscriptions, the 
Parishad has been called Parisa. It was a small committee to 
conduct administrative sessions. In Krishyasuti Paarishadon 
Vallach the word Parishad is mentioned in political context. 
In Buddhist literature also the word Parishad is used. The 
members of the Parishad (Council) were called Parishadya or 
Sabhasad. The adjective Parishadya was used only for that 
Person who had a legal right to sit in the Council. According 
to Yagyavlokshay Smriti, the Sabhasad should have studied 
Vedas, should have been an expert of Dharmshatras 
(theological jurisprudence), truthful and should be unanimous 
toward friends and enemies. The head of the Council was 
Acharya or Master himself, 

The development of Parishad can be divided in two 
periods: 


1. Pre-Panini Period 
2. Panini Period 


In Pre-Panini period there was an educational institution in 
the form of Charan. In this institution the disciples studied a 
Particular branch of Veda. There Were many such institutions 
and each of them was named after the name of its founder, It 
was under these Charans that various parts of Vedic literature 
were developed; e.g., Pratik chhand (metre), such Brahamin 
treatises which presented adhideivat, adhyatm, adhibhut and 
dhiyagya commentaries of Mantras, and kalpa treatises like 
Praut Sutra, etc. Chhand or shakhas (branches) were no more 
books only, They had become institutions in which literature 
like Brahamin, Aaranyak, Shrot Sutra, etc., were also included. 

In the period of Panini, the Charans developed one step 
further, i.e., after Shrot Sutra or Kalapgranthas, Dharm Sutra 
were written under Charan literature. This was the last step in 
the development of Vedic Charans, In this era, study of some 
new subjects had started outside Charans. The rules of 
educational methods of these Were comparatively simple. The 
teachers or experts began to have their own independent 


methods of teaching. This led to lowering of the established 
prestige of Charans. Yaska’s Nirukta and Panani’s 
Ashtadhyayi were these types of independent treatises. Any 
particular Charan did not have a complete right on these and 
they were written and studied away from Charans. About 
Ashtadhyayi, Pantanjali has said that it was not related to any 
one Charan, instead all Charans were adopting it. Various 
types of information about Charans is available from 
Ashtadhyayi like names, rise of Charans and their prestige, 
translation, Charans, land, membership of Charans, women 
students, status and- prestige of scholars on the basis of 
membership of particular Charans, the goal of pursuit of 
knowledge and sangh ideals of Charans, etc. 

Under the title Jnana Sadhna (pursuit of knowledge), it is 
said that many teachers and students pursued knowledge 
together for generations. Charans were custodian of this 
tradition. From the references made in the Parishad literature 
or Pragatishastra books, it is evident that the parishads of 
Charans themselves led the way to expand the study of 
subjects like education, grammar, Nirukta, Chhand, etc. A 
number of charans of a veda, in spite of having their respective 
branches or Brahmin or Sutra books related to them, studied 
together similar Progressive treatises. Thus Parshad literature 
was studied in Parishads or council. 

Panini has mentioned three types of councils: 
1. Educational, 2, Related to Social Seminars, and 3. Related to 
governmental administration. 


Educational Parishads 


This council under the Charan was in a way an assembly of 
Scholars which determined the rules about pronunciation and 
grammar. The lesson of the Shakha (branch), etc., were also 
discussed in it. In Patradhvaryu Parishadashcha, the Charan 
Parishad has been mentioned. It Says that the admitted 
Brahamchari (celibate) (student) presented himself to the 
Acharya (initiator or preceptor) sitting in the middle of the 
Council and paid his Tespects happily. In the Writings of 
Charak also, we find a similar mention of the education 
council. In the sentence Parishadam heedam shastram of 
Purvokta sarvaveda, another form of this word is found in 
Parshad Nirukta. Here it is used for the literature of Charans’ 
Parishads. Durgacharya has written that Parishad writings 
mean writings of progressive sects which were developed in 


Charans’ Councils or Senates. These include the rules related 
to swar (vowels), Sandhi (euphonic junction of final and initial 
sounds), Vedic word forms and texts, etc., determined by the 
Parishads (Councils). Patanjali has said that the rules 
pertaining to arth ekar and arth okar of Samaved’s 
Saatyamuni and Ranayaniya shakhas were rules determined 
by the Council. 

It is clear from the above mentioned facts that Parishad 
was quite an ancient institution and looked after all 
educational matters. It was headed by the Acharya himself. In 
the section two of chapter five of Panini’s India, under the 
heading, Vidya’s Pravritiyan (trends of learning) eight types 
of mediums and means have been mentioned. Out of these, 
three means are related to present subject: 


1. Charan, etc., educational institutions. 

2. Parishad (Council) and Sabhas (assemblies) of 
scholars. 

3. Various forms of subject research like vivaad (debate), 
Vyakhyan (exposition), shastrarth (purport of 
scriptures), etc. 


It appears from this that there were councils in educational 
institutions where in purport of scriptures, their expositions, 
etc., were debated and discussed. 

According to a reference in Vrihadaranyak Upnishad, 
Shwetketu had come to Panchal Parishad for study. Similarly 
aking named Jaywali used to participate with other councillors 
daily in the discussions of scholars of Panchal Parishad. 
According to Gautama the word council was used for a group 
of at least ten eminent people who were honest, not greedy 
and had an objective nature. It comprised such brahamins 
who were scholars of Veda, Brahmachari (celibates), 
Grihastha (house holders), vanprasthi (one who had 
abandoned worldly things and was in the third of the four 
stages of life (prescribed by tradition for a Caste Hindu). There 
were three experts also for each law of the legal system. 

According to Manu the Council was a judicial group. A 
number of scholars having special expertise and many pupils 
were associated with it. Thus these Parishads seem to be the 
main axis of institutions similar to universities. 

Lala Lajpat Rai also referred to the word Parishad in 
connection with the system of education in ancient India. He 
has questioned whether the name Gurukul implied that the 
pupil lived with his Guru as an adopted member of the latter’s 
family. In that case the members that each Guru could take 
must have been extremely limited. There must have been larger 
Ashramas and Parishads too where a number of Gurus 
cooperated in teaching and training large number of pupils. 
Thus the meaning of Parishad according to him might be 
Pathshala. 

In modern times also there are various councils in 
educational institutions, e.g. Educational Council, Sports 
Council, Cultural Council, Teachers’ Council, Personnel 
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Council, etc. For conducting the affairs of the universities 
there are Karya Parishad or executive council, Vidya 
Parishad or academic council and the general assembly which 
is called court or senate. For the management of the university 
three councils are formed which are approved by the states or 
central government. Besides, many sabhas or assemblies 
under the university are addressed as council, e.g. History 
Council, Science Council, Mathematics Council, Technical 
Council etc. 


Parishads Related to Seminars 


The other type of council is related to seminar. The Parishad 
Samvaiti was a social form of council which was called goshti 
(seminar) or samaj (society). It is known from Harshcharit 
that is those days a large number of seminars of scholars were 
organised in which discussions were held on various topics. 
Baan has called such seminars of scholarly discussions as 
vidya goshti. Some kavya (poetry) goshtis were organised 
where in the theme and structure of the literary compositions 
were discussed. In veer goshti, the writings of bravery and 
valour were composed and discussed. In those days a number 
of scholars and meritorious persons used to participate in 
vidya goshties. The debate on scriptures between Acharya 
Shankar and Mandan Mishra is well known. Pre-medieval Arab 
writer Al Baruni has also mentioned various vidya gosghties. 


Parishads Related to Administration 


According to Panini the third form of Parishad is related to 
government’s rule. Kautilya also has used the word Parishad 
in political context. From the point of view of national 
organisation, Parishad had an important place in India. For 
the rise and uplift of states and security arrangement of the 
empire the need for a council of ministers was felt, Kautilya 
has called the assembly of ministers as council of ministers. 
The members of ministers’ council ruled the land jointly with 
king and for them the word Parishahalo Raja is used. It had a 
special and meaningful connotation. According to Kautilya 
the council of ministers was essential for Swami (King). 
Without the council of ministers the Swami becomes weak 
even though he had made himself strong by an efficient army 
and treasury. The ministers were like the two eyes of the Swami 
and every action of the king must have been predetermined 
by discussion and deliberation among the ministers. In 
doubtful and controversial matters the king should act on the 
basis of the opinion of majority of Council Members. It is said 
in Dharmsutra, Dharm shastra and economic treatises, that 
the ruler should not do anything without the approval of the 
Council of Ministers. It has been mentioned in Manusmriti 
also that the king should do all big and small things jointly 
with the council of ministers. Ashoka has written that in order 
to deliberate on important issues, the Council's session should 
be called in immediately. 
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In some instances, use of word Parishad in literary and about scriptures and truth in Hindu society. With the passing 
religions context is also mentioned. Discussions about of time these seminars were extended to many subjects. 
knowledge and truth were held continuously in Panchal Thus parishad or council have been working in the field of 
Parishad. It had the patronage of the King of Panchal, Jabali. education, politics, philosophy, literature, grammar, and reli gion 
Thus it is clear that there used to be debates and discussions from ancient times till present age. 
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PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION 


S.K. Verma & M. Afzal Wani 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The parliament is the primary democratic institution of the 
country with vast policy-making and legislative powers, 
established under the provisions of Chapter II of Part V of the 
Constitution of India. The main functions of Parliament are to 
make laws and policies for the governance of the country. 
Much of its time is devoted to these activities. The other 
functions of Parliament are related to: (a) control of public 
finances, (b) control of executive, (c) removal of certain high 
officials, and (d) constituent power/function. 

In the realm of education, since its inception in 1950, 
Parliament has contributed both in terms of evolution of 
policies and framing laws from time to time which reflects its 
pragmatic, integrating and dynamic approach. However, to 
evaluate and understand the role of the Parliament vis-à-vis 
education, it is imperative to take a brief account of institutional 
process of education in India before it became a part of the 
Constitution of India in 1950. 

The present system of education in India is mainly rooted 
in the policies adopted by the British rulers in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, at the behest of Lord Macaulay. 
That was a turning point and a virtual break from the traditional 
system of education in the country. A perusal of the 
parliamentary papers of the British Parliament of that period 
show that the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, acting under the 
authority of the Charter of the Company, had prepared detailed 
reports about the development of education in India. One 
such document is a memoir by Thomas Fisher, prepared at the 
instance of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of 
Directors in 1827, with a supplement to it in 1832. This 
constitutes the first historical document on the modernisation 
of education in India. The memoir shows the extent to which 
aid was given by the local government in India towards the 
establishment of native schools and gives considerable details 
about various institutions, which were established during that 
period. 

In 1813, the British Parliament voted the expenditure of one 
lakh rupees per annum to be spent on education. The 
unwillingness of the Board of Directors to do anything 
substantial in this direction is also evident from the records. 
To ensure sufficient expenditure on education, compound 
interest was sanctioned to be imposed on the Company for 


the unspent amount. Later on the Company spent much more 
on education every year. In the Charter Act of 1833, provisions 
were made for popular education and the natives of India 
were made eligible for appointment to all offices under the 
Company. (Hansard, 1185; C.L. Anand, 37-38) 

In 1882 Lord Ripon Government issued a fresh resolution 
providing inter alia, that every effort should be made in local 
bodies to extend the franchise, to arouse interest in education, 
and to develop local committees, so that the education in 
citizenship may, as far as possible, be extended in a practical 
manner. (Report on the Constitutional Reforms, 1918, C.L. 
Anand: 140) The extension of local self-government was 
advocated by Lord Ripon Government, chiefly as an 
instrument of political and popular education. The municipal 
and rural boards were intended to provide a ground for Indians 
to be trained in the management of public affairs. 

In 1906, Lord Minto, reviewing the political situation in 
India, pointed out as to how the growth of education 
encouraged by the British rule had led to the rise of important 
classes claiming equality of citizenship, and aspiring to take a 
larger part in shaping the policy of the government. The 
education in subsequent years developed into a full-fledged 
national activity and acquired an institutional shape. 

So far as the administration of education in India was 
concerned, from the enforcement of the Regulating Act, 1773 
up to 1833, education was a provincial matter with distant 
coordination by the authorities in England, The Charter Act, 
1833 introduced a unitary system of government in which all 
revenues could be raised in the name of the central government 
alone. All expenditures and creation of posts also needed the 
approval of the central government. Education thus became a 
purely ‘central’ subject which continued to remain so up to 
1870. In 1870, Lord Mayo introduced the policy of 
decentralisation making provincial governments responsible 
for all expenditure on certain services, including education. 
They were given fixed grant-in-aid and certain sources of 
revenue to meet expenses of their newly assigned activities. 
However, ‘education’ remained a concurrent subject and the 
central government retained large powers of control over it. 

In 1882, an Education Commission was appointed and 
government resolutions on education policy were issued in 
1904.and 1913. In 1904, the Indian Universities Act was passed. 
Universities were established by the Central Legislature at 
Punjab (1882), Allahabad (1887), Benaras (1915), Patna (1917), 
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Aligarh (1920) and Dacca (1920). In 1897, the Indian Education 
Service was created to take the charge of all the important 
posts in the provisional education departments, financial 
control lying with the central government. The Indian 
Universities Commission was appointed in 1917 and the 
education was expected to remain a subject of national 
importance. The Montague-Chelmsford Report had suggested 
that those departments which accorded maximum Opportunity 
for local knowledge and social service, and in which Indians 
had shown themselves to be keenly interested were to be 
classified as transferred subjects; likewise education, was 
classified as a transferred subject. Thus, education became a 
provincial subject, transferred to the control of the Indian 
Ministers with certain exceptions. The Benaras Hindu 
University and such other new universities as could be 
declared to be of all India character by the Governor-General- 
in-Council were excluded from transfer, and to be dealt with 
by the Government of India itself. Colleges for Indian Chiefs 
and educational institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General-in-Council for the benefit of members of his Majesty’s 
Forces or other public Servants, or their children were also 
excluded on the ground that these institutions ought to be 
under the control of the Government of India. The education 
of Anglo-Indians and Europeans was treated as provincial 
but a reserved Subject. Furthermore, the authority to legislate 
on the following subjects was reserved for the central 
legislature: (a) questions regarding the establishment, 
Constitution and functions of new universities; (b) questions 
affecting the jurisdiction of any university outside its 
province; and (c) questions regarding the Calcutta University 
and the reorganisation of secondary education in Bengal (for 
a period of five years only, after the introduction of the 
Reforms). As a corollary to this decision, it was also decided 
that the Government of India should have no control over 


department of the Government of India which lost its 
independent existence and was amalgamated with other 
departments; the Central Advisory Board of Education which 


educational development also disappeared. 
In 1935 the Government of India revived the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, The Central Bureau of Education 


Advisory Board of Education in 1937. The Education 
Department was also revived as the Ministry of Education in 
1946. The role of the Government of India in education 


plan for educational development. The publication function 
was also resumed and the reconstituted Central Bureau 
brought out a large number of publications on different aspects 
of the educational problems in India. It is only after the 
independence and coming into operation of the Constitution 
of India in 1950 that the responsibility regarding education 
development fell upon Parliament of India. 


SOURCE OF LEGISLATIVE POWER RELATING TO 
EDUCATION 


The present system of regulation of education in India is very 
much influenced by the historical developments, as outlined 
above, during the British time. The central and state 
governments have important role in the field of education 
under the Constitution of India. In the scheme of the 
Constitution, Parliament is the chief monitoring agency to 
determine the future course of education in the country. The 
Parliament draws its legislative power concerning education 
from various provisions of the Constitution. Under the 
Constitution, education was a State subject under Entry 11 of 
the State List of Schedule VII, which conferred on the state 
legislature power relating to education including universities 
subject to certain exceptions. Accordingly, education was 
exclusively the responsibility of states whereas Parliament 
was concerned only with certain aspects, such as coordination 
and determination of standards in technical and higher 
education under the entries, These entries provide institutions 
known at the commencement of this constitutions as the 
Benaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Delhi University; the university established in pursuance 


- of Article 371 Eany other institution declared by Parliament by 


law to be an institution of national importance, (Entry 63); 
institutions for scientific or technical education financed by 
the Government of India wholly or in part and declared by 
Parliament by law to be institutions of national importance; 
(Entry 64); union agencies and institutions for: ( a) professional. 
Vocational or technical, including the training of police officers; 
or (b) the promotion of special studies or research; or (c) 
Scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or 
detection of crime, (Entry 65); coordination and determination 
of standards in institutions for higher education or research 
and scientific and technical institutions, (Entry 66). 

In 1976, by the Constitution (42nd Amendment) Act, reads as 
follows ‘Education including technical education, medical edu- 


Central/Parliamentary Legislations under the C. 
Entries of the VII Schedule agai 


Entry 63 of the List I covers ‘the 
commencement of the Constituti 
University, the Aligarh Muslim 


institutions known at the 
on as the Benaras Hindu 
University and the Delhi 


University; the University established in pursuance of article 
371E; any other institution declared by Parliament by law to 
be an institution of national importance.’ The legislations under 
this Entry include the Benaras Hindu University (BHU) Act, 
1915; Aligarh Muslim University (AMU) Act, 1920; Delhi 
University (DU) Act, 1922; Vishva Bharati Act, 1951; Indian 
Institute of Technology Act, 1961; and University of 
Hyderabad, 1974. The BHU Act provided for the establishment 
of Benaras Hindu University at Benaras, which played an 
important role in introducing modern education in India. 
Similarly, the AMU Act provided for the establishment of 
Aligarh Muslim University at Aligarh, which played a key role 
in attracting Muslims of India to modern education. Earlier 
there existed a disqualification on the basis of religion for 
being members of the court of each of these universities. That 
disqualification has now been removed by Parliament. The 
DU Act provides for the establishment of the Delhi University 
to cater the educational needs of higher education in the capital 
on scientific basis. Later in 1966, when it was found that there 
should be another university in view of enormous growth in 
the population of Delhi, the Jawaharlal Nehru University was 
established under Jawaharlal University Act, 1966 for the 
advancement of knowledge and research. The University of 
Hyderabad Act, 1974 provides for the establishment of the 
University of Hyderabad. 

Under Entry 64 of the List I Parliament has passed the 
Indian Statistical Institutes Act, 1956 act establishing The 
Indian Statistical Institute to conduct investigation studies in 
the science of statistics and its application in various fields 
and provide facilities for practical and professional training in 
statistics. Apart from this, there are number of institutions in 
existence, e.g. Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, Indian Diary Research 
Institute, Indian Institute of Sugar Cane Research, Indian 
Council of Medical Research, Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Central Rice Research Institute, All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health Institute, Malaria Institute of India, etc., which come 
under Entry 65, List I. 

Coming to Entry 66 of the List I, the main enactments passed 
by the Parliament include the University Grants Commission 
Act, 1956; the Indian Medical Council Act, 1956; the All India 
Council for Technical Education Act, 1987, and other 
enactments regarding establishment of the central universities 
and institutes of national importance. The constitution of the 
University Grants Commission is provided to enquire into the 
financial needs of the universities and allocation of grants to 
universities for any general or specified purpose. The 
Commission has also power to propose measures for the 
improvement of university education and allied matters. Under 
Section 3 of the UGC Act, the Central Government can, on the 
advise of the Commission, declare any institution for higher 
education, other than an university, as to be deemed university. 
Many institutions like Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
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and Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, 
International Institute for Population Sciences, Bombay, All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, etc., have been 
declared as deemed universities under this clause, which 
empowers these institutions to run educational and training 
programmes as approved by the UGC. All the activities of the 
universities are monitored by the Commission under this Act. 
It lays down the broad parameters of the syllabi, subjects to 
be taught, standards to be followed, conditions and terms of 
service of university teachers, recognition of degrees, etc. 

The Indian Medical Council Act, 1956, has been enacted 
for the purpose of constituting the Medical Council of India 
and maintenance of Medical Register for India and for matters 
connected therewith. It controls the standards of medical 
education within the country, recognition to be granted to the 
medical institutes, etc. The All India Council for Technical 
Education Act, 1987, provides for the establishment of an All 
India Council for Technical Education with a view to coordinate 
development of the technical education system throughout 
the country. The Council is vested with the powers for the 
promotion of qualitative improvements of technical education 
in relation to planned quantitative growth and the regulation 
and proper maintenance of norms and standards in the 
technical education system and for matters connected 
therewith. 

Some other parliamentary enactments under which 
universities have been established are Indira Gandhi National 
Open University Act, 1985; Jamia Milia Islamia Act, 1988; Baba 
Saheb Bhim Rao Ambedkar University Act, 1994; Maulana 
Azad National Urdu University Act, 1996. The IGNOU, 
established in Delhi, has gone a long way in promoting distance 
education in the country. The National Urdu University 
established at Hyderabad has also promoted vocational and 
technical education through Urdu as a medium. 

In respect of the subjects included in these Entries, the” 
power to legislate is vested exclusively on the Parliament, 
even though they relate to ‘education’, or ‘universities’. 
Entries 25 of List III and 66 of List I necessarily overlap; but to 
the extent of overlapping, the power conferred by Entry 66 of 
List I must prevail over the power of the state under Entry 25. 

It may be pointed out that though ‘Medium of instruction’ 
is not an item in any of the lists. However, it is, incidental to 
the power to legislate on education, both under Entry 25 of 
List II as well as under Entries 63-66 of List I. But once it has 
a direct bearing and impact upon the legislative head 
‘coordination and determination of standards in institutions 
of higher education or research and scientific and technical 
institutions’, must be deemed to be vested in the Parliament 
by Entry 66 of List I (Gujarat University v. Sri Krishna). Thus, 
the Union Parliament has an overriding legislative power to 
ensure that the syllabi and courses of study prescribed and 
the medium selected do not impair standards of education or 
render the coordination of such standards either on an All 
India basis or any other basis, impossible or difficult. 
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Elected Representatives and the National Education Policy 


From the day India became a republic, the major task before 
the nation was universalisation of elementary education and 
reorientation of the system of education to the changing needs 
and aspirations of the people. The question of evolving a 
national policy on education came up before the Parliament 
time and again and the members evinced keen interest in the 
subject. On 1 May 1964, to activate the government on 
education, a private member, Shri Siddeshwar Prasad moved a 
resolution in the Lok Sabha ‘National Policy on Education’, 
and charged the government with not having paid the attention 
to education that it deserved and proposed that a committee, 
comprising members of Parliament, be set-up to go into the 
question of a national policy on education in all its aspects 
which was supported by other members also (Lok Sabha 
Debates, 1964). 

In 1964 a Commission was appointed under the 
Chairmanship of Dr D.S. Kothari, to advise the government 
on the national pattern of education and on the general policies 
for the development of education at all stages and in all its 
aspects besides examining a host of educational problems in 
their social and economic context. 

The Commission submitted its report to the government 
on 29 June 1966, suggesting, (i) introduction of work-experience 
as integral part of general education at more or less all levels 
of education; (ii) stress on moral education and inculcation of 
a sense of social responsibility; (iii) vocationa-lisation of 
secondary education; (iv) strengthening of the centres of 
advanced study and setting up of a small number of major 
universities which would aim at achieving highest international 
standards; (v) training of teachers for schools: (vi) education 
and research in agriculture and allied sciences; (vii) 
development of quality or pace-setting institutions at all stages 
and in all sectors. The other specific observations of the 
Commission included the issue of mothertongue as the medium 
of education; the policy of selective admissions to higher 
secondary and university education; and the elimination of 
Social segregation in schools, 

After the report of the Education Commission in 1967, the 
Government of India constituted a Committee of Members of 
Parliament, to consider the report and prepare the draft- 
Statement on the National Policy on Education for the 
consideration of Government of India. The Committee was 
also assigned the task of identifying a programme for immediate 
action. The Committee recommended inter alia, (i) the 
elimination of unhealthy social Segregation between the 
Schools for the rich and those for the poor; (ii) development 
of a proper language policy to strengthen national unity; 
(iii) secondary regional languages as medium of instruction 
and safeguarding linguistic minorities; (iv) to give priority to 
Science education and research; (v) advancement of technical 
education and programmes of qualitative improvement; 
(vi) initiation of work experience as an integral part of general 


education at the school stage; (vii) providing of effective 
primary education on a free and compulsory basis; 
(viii) adoption of uniform educational structure in all parts of 
the country; (ix) carrying out the plans to accelerate the spread 
of literacy; (x) upgradation and improvement in curricula; and 
(xi) reformation of the examination system. 


Education Policy, 1968 


On the basis of the recommendations and the discussions in 
Parliament the Government of India, on 24 July 1968, enunciated 
several principles to guide the development of education. This 
included, (i) free and compulsory education should be 
provided to all children up to the age of 14 by the earliest 
possible date and suitable programmes should be developed 
to reduce the prevailing wastage and stagnation in schools; 
(ii) teacher education should receive high priority and they 
must be accorded an honoured place in society, guaranteeing 
them better emoluments, appropriate service conditions and 
academic freedom; (iii) Indian languages and literature must 
be developed, which is a sine qua non for educational and 
cultural development; (iv) social cohesion and national 
integration should be promoted through a common school 
system, without affecting the minority rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution and the education of girls should receive 
more emphasis, as also the education among the backward 
classes; (v) for the cultivation of excellence, the talent in 
diverse fields should be identified as early as possible and 
every stimulus and opportunity be given for its full 
development; (vi) the quality of books should be improved 
and immediate steps should be taken for the production of 
high quality textbooks for schools and universities; (vii) a 
major goal of examination reform should be to improve the 
reliability and validity of examinations and to make evaluation 
a continuous process; (viii) facilities for secondary education 
should be extended expeditiously to areas and classes which 
have been denied these in the past, and facilities for technical 
and vocational education be increased, diversified and related 
closely to employment opportunities; (ix) the organisation of 
postgraduate courses and their standards of training and 
research should be improved; (x) centers of advanced study 
and research should be established and strengthened; (xi) 
programmes for the liquidation of mass illiteracy should be 
taken up, besides educating young farmers and the training 
of youth for self-employment; (xii) every effort should be made 
not only to protect the tights of minorities but actively to 
promote their educational interests; and (xiii) a broadly uniform 
educational structure should be adopted in all parts of the 
country. 


The New Education Policy 


The 1968 Education Policy was accepted by the government 
as guiding principle for an educational development of the 


country. The Parliament expected it to provide a basis for 
considerable expansion in educational facilities. However, 
that wish did not get fully translated into practice. As a result, 
the Government of India, framed a New Education Policy which 
was adopted by Parliament on May 1986. Later on it was revised 
in 1992 with a Programme of Action. Main declarations under 
this Policy and the Programme of Action included (i) education 
was the key to our all-round development—material and 
spiritual; (ii) a common educational structure be developed; 
(iii) there will be a meaningful partnership between the centre 
and the states; and (iv) all possible efforts shall be made on 
the removal of disparities and to equalise educational 
opportunities by attending to the specific needs of the women, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, the minorities and the 
handicapped; to improve the status of women, the education 
would be used as a tool for bringing basic changes. 

Educational development will be directed towards 
equalisation of the schedule castes and schedule tribes with 
the general population at all stages and levels of education 
and in all areas; greater attention should be paid to the 
education of minority and handicapped groups in the interest 
of equality and social justice; a full integration of child care 
and pre-primary education as a strengthening factor for primary 
education and human resource development. 


RECENT CONCERNS OF PARLIAMENT ABOUT 
EDUCATION 


Education as a Fundamental Right 


Education is deeply connected with life, human dignity and 
national development. In view of this, the Supreme Court in 
Mohini Jain v. State Karnataka and Unnikrishnan v. State of 
Andhra Pradesh (1993) cases declared ‘right to education’ as 
a fundamental right, being a part and parcel of the right to life 
and personal liberty under Article 21 of the Constitution read 
with Article 45. This article provides that, ‘the state shall 
endeavor to provide, within a period of 10 years from the 
commencement of this Constitution for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
years.” 

After these pronouncements of the Supreme Court, 
continuous demands started coming in from different sections 
of the society, urging upon the Parliament to formally declare 
right to education as a fundamental right. Recently Parliament 
incorporated a new Article 21A to the Constitution, so that 
the right to education becomes a fundamental right. The 
proposed article reads, as “The State shall provide free and 
compulsory education to all children of the age of six to 
fourteen years in such manner as the State may. by law, 
determine.” 

In view of the adoption of Article 21A, the Article 45 of the 
Constitution is amended to read, as “The State shall endeavor 
to provide early childhood care and education for all children 
until they complete the age of six years.’ There has been an 
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addition of a new clause (k) to Article 51A of the Constitution 
which deals with the fundamental duties of citizens. It reads 
as follows, ‘It shall be the duty of every citizen of India... . 
who is parent or guardian to provide opportunities for 
education to his child or, as the case may be, ward between 
the age of six and fourteen years’. 

According to this clause, now every citizen of India, who 
is a parent or guardian would be under an obligation to provide 
opportunities for education to his child or, as the case may be, 
ward between the age of six and fourteen years. 


Financing of the Education 


In order to cater the needs of the educational development of 
the society, appropriate provisions of financial assistance by 
the State is a sine quo non. The central government is expected 
to provide maximum support for this purpose, because in India, 
the most elastic and productive sources of revenue are vested 
in the centre. It is necessary to make a budgetary provision in 
the national budget consistent to the goals of educational 
development of the nation. In this regard, Parliament has the 
solitary and significant role to play, first by making budgetary 
allocation and then by monitoring its expenditure on the stated 
goals before the nation, to be realised through education. 

It is generally suggested that there should be three types 
of grants. The first is the transfer of additional revenues from 
centre to states to enable them to plan their programmes in all 
welfare services with greater confidence and self-reliance. The 
second is the institution of a general grant for educational 
purposes but not earmarked for any specific programme. Third 
is a specific purpose grant which is intended for a programme 
organised and implemented with the approval of the centre. 
Experience has shown that when more specific grounds were 
created in place of general grant, these led to tremendous 
increase in administrative work and red tape. This had been 
the case in the First Five-Year Plan. This difficulty was 
considerably undone in the subsequent plans by authorising 
the states to re-appropriate funds within the schemes for similar 
objectives. 

Another issue of extreme importance is that of special 
financial assistance to backward states or what is called ‘an 
equalisation grant’. Itis a basic responsibility of Parliament to 
ensure maintenance of uniform standards of social services in 
general and equalisation of educational opportunities, in 
particular, throughout the country. In this respect, the states 
show immense differences. The states differ in their level of 
development, the number of children outside the schools, and 
even the social and economic conditions show wide variations 
in their ‘ability’ to support education and the difficulties 
involved in it to be performed. 

Financial relations between the Union and the states are 
governed in the first instance by a comprehensive enumeration 
of their respective functions and resources under the three 
lists given in the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution. 
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Though the more elastic sources of revenue fall in the Union 
List, most of the welfare and developmental functions 
including education fall in the State List. Furthermore, the 
Constitution assigns certain Union duties and taxes wholly to 
the states and further provides for sharing by the states of the 
yield of certain of the Union taxes. In addition there is a 
provision of grants-in-aid of revenues to needy states by the 
Union under Article 275. Under Article 282, the Union may 
make any grant for any public purpose irrespective of the fact 
that such purposes may fall within the State List. There is 
thus ample provision for devolution of financial resources 
from the union to the states and thus making them viable. In 
brief, the states receive financial assistance from the Union 
through: (a) participation in the yield of certain taxes, (b) grants- 
in-aid of revenue; and (c) specific grants. The first two are 
based on the recommendations of the Finance Committee while 
the specific grants for development are recommended by the 
Planning Commission. 

The system of financial devolution is essentially an 
arrangement for meeting the ‘budgetary deficits’ of the states 
without any serious attempt to assess their estimates of 

+ expenditure on services of national importance like education 
or health by any measure of reasonable efforts. In 
consequence, the financial relations between the 
Union and the states, established on the basis of the 
recommendations of the successive Finance Commissions, 
have led to the position that the education received a low 
priority, 

When the 1968 Education Policy was adopted, the total 
expenditure on education was about Rs 12 per head 
of population or hardly 2.9 per cent of national income. 
The 1986 Education Policy and the Programme of Action 

. (POA) 1992 envisaged about 6 per cent of the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) would be earmarked for Education 
sector and 50 per cent of the outlay would be spent on Primary 
Education. 

With the commitment of augmenting resources for 
education, the allocation for education has, over the years, 
increased significantly. Plan outlay on education increased 
from Rs 153 crore in the First Five-Year Plan to Rs 7,443 crore 
in the Eighth Five-Year Plan (1992-97). The expenditure on 
Education as percentages of GDP also rose from 0.7 per cent 
in 1951-52 to 3,94 per cent in 1999-2000. But in terms of 
population growth, it is a small increase. 

In the Ninth Five-Year Plan, allocation for education is 
higher than the corresponding Eighth Plan outlay by 2.7 times. 
The outlay for Education sector for Ninth Plan under Central 
Plan is Rs 20,381.64 crore (against Rs 7,443 crore for Eighth 
Plan). It excludes the sum of Rs 4,526.74 crore for Nutritional 
Support to primary education (mid-day meals) for the last three 
years of the Ninth Plan. The Central plan outlay for education 

has been substantially increased from Rs 1,825 crore in 1995- 

96 to Rs 5,450 crore in 2000-2001 and Rs 5,920 crore in 2001- 

2002, Rs 4,000 crore is for Department of Elementary Education 


and literacy and Rs 1,920 crore of Department of Secondary 
and Higher Education. The outlay on elementary education is 
64.19 per cent of the total Central Sector Plan outlay in 2001- 
02. Further the outlay for the Department of Secondary and 
Higher Education includes Rs 648 crore for Secondary 
Education, Rs 575 crore for University and Higher Education 
and Rs 575 crore for technical education. 


FUTURE CHALLENGES 


Some of the issue about education have assumed special 
significance over a period of time and need special attention 
of the Parliament, which are listed below: 

The directive of free and compulsory education to all 
children up to the age of 14 years, envisaged by Article 45 of 
the Constitution, has now attainted more significance than 
ever before. The primary role of the Government of India would 
be the formulation of national targets to be reached and grant 
of financial assistance to states. Maintenance of equal 
standards of education, both in quantity and quality, in all 
parts of the country is another task for the Government of 
India. Along with this, availability of teachers, their training, 
their working conditions and work ethics are other important 
matters to be specifically looked into. 

For the advancement of professional and -vocational 
training, Parliament should play an active role by fixirig the 
responsibility of the state governments in this regard. The 
objective should be to develop the highest kind of professional 
and vocational education within the country. In the new 
dispensation of globalisation, it is high time that Parliament 
should delve on this issue more seriously and the 
accountability of monitoring and coordinating bodies like 
AICTE and MCI should be more exact. 

The promotion and coordination of education and research 
is one of the areas of special significance. In order to carry out 
this function effectively it is necessary to look beyond the 
already existing monitoring agencies like UGC and AICTE. 
Efforts have to be made to set-up and develop strong centres 
for quality education and research. The results of research are 
rarely available. Hardly any measures are being taken to 
encourage research talent and to do policy research. This 
function should receive immediate attention. It is only a 
Vigorous parliamentary intervention in this sector that can 
ensure attainment of these objectives. 

So far as the education of women is concerned, it continues 
to be a priority area as before. The Parliament should continue 
to assess the results of the educational schemes implemented 
so far in promoting women’s education and ensure that the 
existing wide gap between the education of boys and girls is 
materially bridged. The women deserve a special treatment for 
their improvement through education. 

As regards the reservation in education for certain sections 
of the society is concerned, it is time that Parliament should 
reconsider the existing policy of reservation and ensure that a 


time bound programme to encourage and enable the ‘socially 
and educationally backward classes’ to utilise the available 
educational facilities in the country. Periodical assessments 
must be made about the extent to which the educational 
interests of the weaker sections have been promoted. 
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The responsibility for strengthening national unity is 
another area of concern for Parliament, which can be 
discharged only through proper education. There is a need 
for programmes of emotional integration and to discourage 
the fissiparous tendencies. 
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PEACE EDUCATION 


Susheela Bhan 


During the past five millennia, it has been estimated that 
humankind has engaged in war 26,000 times (Young 1982, 
P: 98). In the recent past too, history has repeated itself 
perilously, Two-thirds of the world’s countries representing 


the power of the atom bomb, it served notice that human 
is moving recklessly towards the end of civilisation, 
The emergence of the nation state, the growth of conflict 


other, and (b) the alternative visions of a future society offered 


by them as also an alternative fi 
ramework, both focused 
(rans-nationalism and decentralisation, cog 


For obvious reasons, peace movements as an organised 


effective force grew rapidly only after World War II, although - 


they had taken roots in the earlier developments of the 
nineteenth century. Over the past two centuries groups such 
as Anabaptists and the Mennonites of the Reformation era, 
the Quakers of the nineteenth century, Peace Societies that 
advocated an institutional approach to war, the Labour 
Movements after 1914, Liberal Internationalists, Conscien- 
tious Objectors and those intellectuals and activists who 
carried on a ‘war against the recurrence of war’, played a major 
role in developing peace movements. 

The first phase of the post-World War II movements centred 
round the issues of prevention of war and a crusade against 
the atomic weapon. The movement entered its second phase 
during the 1960s with the realisation that a precondition for 
freedom from war is that the causes of war and the conditions 
of peace are identified through a comprehensive programme 
of peace research, A significant dimension was added during 
the 1970s when the developing world brought into focus the 
role of the prevailing unjust, inequitable international economic 
order. Scholars argued that peace movements have failed 
uniformly because they were not informed by an analysis of 
historically and culturally rooted hidden sources of conflict. 
The Anglo-Saxon Perspective in which these movements had 
developed sought peace for an unjust social order vital for 
the physical and social survival of the developed world. Such 
a perspective was unacceptable to many of the destabilised 
traditional societies waking up to demand justice which for 
them was nothing short of a fight for peace. War, of course, is 
terrible. But ‘unilateral disarmament’, ‘arms control’, 
‘deterrence’ or “peace through Strength’ came to be 

by many as tools to stabilise and confirm the 
hegemony of the rich, white world. 

As such, the North-South divide came to be recognised as 
the biggest hurdle to world peace and international 

ing. uently, the debate in the 1980s centered 
around the critical link between militarism and 
underdevelopment That military violence and structural 
violence 80 together was reflected in the data generated on 
military production and expenditures, frequency and intensity 
of armed conflicts and military intervention in domestic politics 
resulting in stagnation of the Third World countries. With 
these developments, the peace movement attained a truly 
comprehensive and global character, 


PEACE RESEARCH/PEACE STUDIES/PEACE 
EDUCATION 


Peace research has been defined as the scientific study of the 
causes of war and conditions of peace. For a long time, 
however, the study of peace remained confined to the area of 
international relations, The complexities of the modern world 
brought home the fact that peace issues can neither be 
confined to international nor to national strife, because 
communal problems spill over all boundaries. 

During the last 60 years, the research trends indicate that 
frequency of war has declined in Europe due to the process of 
socio-economic and political integration. Conversely, the 
frequency and destructiveness of war outside Europe has 
increased. Many scholars do not accept the integrationist 
view. Given the worldwide distribution of military bases and 
the colossal export of arms to the developing world, their 
argument runs that war has been exported to the developing 
world for continued economic and political domination 
(Smoker 1986, p. 534). 

These conflicting currents led to a major debate on the 
very concept of peace which divided researchers into opposing 
camp. Scholars, labeled as ‘objectivists’ maintained the 
traditional orientation and saw their role as contributors to 
ending violent conflict. Others called ‘subjectivists’ argued 
that the concept had to be broadened to include structural 
violence, the covert life-negating features of various forms of 
systemic repression and differential access to social 
resources—physical, psychological or just in terms of unequal 
life chances. In examining peace issues in terms of direct 
violence one is concerned with ‘negative peace’. But the 
broadened canvass that includes structural violence renders 
the concept as positive. The proponents of this perspective 
believe that globally and nationally, the damage caused by 
structural violence outweighs, by far, the damage caused by 
behavioural violence (Webb-Keith, 1986, pp. 431-34). 

Over the last 30 years, however, the debate has eventually 
brought about consensus of a kind, Even as a general theory 
acceptable to all has not developed as yet, scholars recognise 
that war and other forms of violence cannot be controlled 
without the presence of justice and freedom. Also that long- 
term stability is central to the prospect of peace. Peace 
researchers, therefore, must examine the linkages between 
‘negative’ and ‘positive’ peace and provide substantial 
guidance on how to manage and resolve conflict, how to 
reduce violence and how to promote the values of harmony, 
justice and freedom. 

These progressions have promoted peace studies as an 
interdisciplinary, innovative, critical and policy-oriented area. 
Focused on peace as a condition of social and political 
systems, it takes into account both direct and structural 
violence. It examines the nature of peace, its components, 
interpretations and evolution as also the obstacles to peace. 
Its movement into the wider public domain in the recent past 
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has led to the structuring of diverse courses at the school, 
college and university levels around clear educational 
programmes aimed at changing the systems 
and the behaviour patterns of individuals to enhance the 
prospect of peace. 

Although, the terms peace research, peace studies and 
peace education have been used interchangeably, some 
scholars have made a clear distinction between these. Peace 
research, according to them, has developed a body of literature 
on war and peace. Peace studies relate to the substantive 
issue of the use of this knowledge in the policy-making process 
and its dissemination in the wider society. Peace education 
located in the latter realm is concerned with the pedagogy of 
education in and about peace, 

Peace research as an academic field can be traced back to 
the 1930s when Pitrim Sorokin, Quiney Wright and Lewis 
Richardson, attempted the first ever serious analysis of war 
and examined the motives, characteristics and relationships 
of men and states, which led to war. They concluded that it 
was necessary to improve the relevant knowledge base to 
deal with the phenomenon of war. 

During the two-and-half decades that followed, ground- 
breaking developments occured and put the field on the academic 
map of the world, During this period several peace research 
centres were set up and major research programmes on conflict 
resolution and correlates of war got organised, Furthermore, 
j on research related to conflict, war and peace 
were brought out and peace research associations/societies, 
both national and intemational were established. 

Among the institutions established, special mention may 
be made of the Institute Francais de Polaemologie (1945) Lentz 
Peace Research Laboratory, Missouri (1945), Peace Research 
Institute, Dundas, Canada (1959), Centre for Peace and Conflict 
Studies, Michigan (1965), Peace Research Institute, Oslo (1966) 
Lancaster Peace Research Institute (1959)) renamed later as 
Richardson Institute for Peace Studies, Groningen 
Polemolotical Institute, Netherlands (1961) and the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute (1966). Among the 
journals, The Journal of Conflict Resolution, Michigan 
University (1957) and Journal of Peace Research, Prio, Oslo 
(1964) merit a special mention. Mention may also be made of 
the International Peace Research Association founded in 1964 
and the conference on Peace Research in History which came 


realised the necessity of reaching out to the younger 
generation and of democratising peace research. The 
proceedings of the First World Conference of the World Council 
for Curriculum and Instruction held at the university of Keele 
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in 1974 were published under the title Education for Peace: 
Reflection and Action. The Institute of World Order, 
established in 1966, brought out five editions of the 
Curriculum Guide for Peace and World Order Studies. The 
International Peace Research Association set up its Peace 
Education Commission in 1973 and the Consortium on Peace 
Research Education and Development founded in 1970, 
organised programmes to link peace research, peace education 
and peace action. These advances rendered peace education 
an inseparable component of peace studies. 

During the 1980s a major feature of the growth of the era 
was a sudden spurt in the government-sponsored institutions 
and educational initiatives. National Institutes established 
include the Austrian Peace Research Institute (1983), the 
Canadian Institute for Peace and International Security (1984), 
the US Institute of Peace (1984) and the Scientific Research 
Council on Peace and Development in the Soviet Union (1979), 
followed by similar councils in Bulgaria (1981), Hungary (1982) 
and a Peace Research unit in the Academy of Sciences in 
Czechoslovakia (1982). The United Nations University was 
set up in 1973 at Tokyo and the University of Peace at Costa 
Rica in 1980. The UNESCO World Directory of Peace Research 
and Training Institutions (1991) lists as many as 418 
institutions that are currently working in different fields of 
competence; education, science, culture, communication and 
the social and human sciences (Stephenson 1989, pp. 9-19), 

Currently, while the research exercise of the earlier decades 
continues with renewed vigour, it has also broadened 
considerably. The research and teaching programmes draw 
heavily from traditional disciplines and from contemporary 
political analyses. New research frontiers are being located 
for innovative inquiry and teaching relevant to the current 
global trends. The new areas that merit a special mention are: 
(1) Peace Movements, (2) Cognition, War and Peace, (3) 
Alternative Security, (4) Militarism and Development, (5) 
Language and Media, (6) Feminism and Militarism, (7) Conflict 
Resolution, and (8) Ecological Imbalance (Thomas and Young 
1989, pp. 43-63), 

The brief historical background of the developments is 

indicative of their crucial role in a world which has become a 
cauldron of conflict formations, peaceless relationships, 
deprivation, injustice, hunger, ecological imbalance and so 
on. The promise and salience of peace studies becomes 
meaningful in the context of the failure and dysfunctionality 
of the national and international institutional framework to 
deal with the current dilemmas. This fact needs to be underlined 
especially in the context of the debate that has been raging in 
recent years on the relevance of Peace studies as an 
independent discipline. It has been argued that peace studies 
cannot be a genuine discipline because the subjects covered 
by it can be covered adequately within extant disciplines such 
as history, political science, economics, ethics and so on, Also 
that the peace studies movement in educational institutions 
has strengthened the trend of politicisation of education, 


Scholars from the field do not accept this line of reasoning. 
They argue that although peace studies is not a discipline as 
precise as many others, it has played a distinct role in bringing 
into focus the value of peace in respect of personal behaviour 
and socio-political systems alike. It has been designed 
explicitly to deal with peace as a central issue in a 
straightforward direct manner within a distinct and different 
frame of reference. Both in its research and educational 
programmes peace studies have been fairly objective, critical 
and rigorous and have at the same time enabled the students 
to be better informed about and sensitised to peace issues. 
That peace studies is an inter-disciplinary enterprise is its 
strength and not its weakness. The challenges to the peace 
researcher and the promise of peace studies need to be 
appreciated adequately by scholars from other disciplines. 


PEACE EDUCATION 


Peace education as mentioned earlier falls in the realm of peace 
studies. As such during recent decades increasing attention 
has been paid by scholars from various disciplines to the 
development of this area. While the field is young, its roots 
go back as far as the sixteenth century when the Czech educator 
Comenius (1592-1670) published the booklet Angelus Pacis 
(Angel of Peace) wherein he focused on moderation and love 
as the basic preconditions of peace. Subsequently, other 
thinkers such as Hugo Grotius, Thomas Hobbes, Sully, William 
Penn and Immanuel Kant made significant contributions to 
the field in examining the nature of States and their inter 
relationships. During the eighteenth century, the educational 
philosophy of Rousseau (171 2-78) and Pestalozzi (1746-1827) 
gave a big impetus to peace education. Rousseau’s 
preoccupation with the idea of lasting peace, which is possible 
through a life in harmony with nature, influenced the 
educational theory and Practice of the times in a big way. So 
did Pestalozzi’s belief in the role of natural morality as the 
central element in the education of children. These ideas were 
reflected in Froebel’s (1782-1852) Kindergarten which fostered 
the profound significance of peace for human existence. 

Rooted in the philosophy of classical thinkers and 
influenced by various socialist Streams of thought of the 
nineteenth century namely, the orthodox stream led by 
Makarenko (1888-1939), the education movement of the 
democratic socialist hue and the anarchist stream supported 
by Leo Tolstoy, the modern version of the theory and praxis 
of peace education emerged. 

A stronger impetus yet came from the pedagogical 
revolution of the twentieth century which brought about the 
New Education Movement labeled as ‘Reform Pedagogy’ in 
Europe, ‘Progressive Education’ in America and ‘Free 
Education’ in the Soviet Union. In Europe, Foerster (1869- 
1965), Montessori ( 1870-1952) and Oestreich (1878-1959) were 
the main contributors to the building of a theory of Peace 
Education. While Foerster advocated the Christian-Catholic 


Universal approach, Montessori emphasised the peace 
environment conducive to the development of a higher level 
of maturity at which peace is possible. The ‘real humanity’ 
concept of Oestreich saw the individual as an element of culture 
embracing and embodying total consciousness and emotion. 
Total and productive education in itself alone would make 
room for solidarity and brotherhood. Finally, peace education 
benefited from the formulation put forth by John Dewey the 
doyen of New Education Movement in America, which tried 
to find a synthesis between cultural and social demands, and 
the natural needs, motivations and capacities of children 
through the project method. In Soviet Russia the chief architect 
of the New Education Movement was Leo Tolstoy (1828— 
1910) who set up a school in Jasnala, Polna, Russia to educate 
children for self-reliance, morality, brotherhood and peace. 

The real breakthrough, for obvious reasons, however, came 
after the World War II when the War-torn world recognised 
both the urgency and the necessity of giving the people 
insights into global issues and linkages, and their new 
responsibilities with respect to changes overtaking them. More 
importantly people had to be educated to be aware that the 
global society could and should be made more peace-loving 
and humane. In a violent world this consciousness alone could 
give meaning to their lives and restore their faith in their future. 
As a result, peace education developed in three directions: (1) 
education for international understanding, (2) political 
education, and (3) global education. 

The first area was steered by organisations, which came 
up after World War II to foster friendship among adversaries. 
An important role was played by Pax Christi and International 
Catholic Peace Movement which besides disseminating 
information, organised education and research conferences, 
grassroot activities and prayer meetings. UNESCO made a 
signal contribution that culminated in its 1974 recommendation 
with regard to education for international understanding, 
cooperation for peace and education relating to human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 

Developments in the area of political education got 
accelerated as a response to three factors: (1) the growing 
nuclear threat in an overarmed world, (2) the decisive impact 
of the Peace Movements such as the campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in the United Kingdom, the Nuclear Freeze 
Movement of the Netherlands, the Aktion Siihnezeihen of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and (3) the strong reaction in 
the 1960s to the Cold War, the Korean war and the Vietnam War. 

A major contribution to this concept came from the theories 
developed by Giesecke and their application to educational 
ideas and practice. The basic premise of Giesecke’s 
theorisation is that conflict can be reduced only with structural 
changes through political decisions. An analysis of conflict 
formations is necessary for an appreciation of the interests at 
stake. Such an analysis would take into account the structures 
of international politics and public administration as well as 
patterns of communication and their impact on the life of the 
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people in general and family and school in particular. Public 
opinion has, therefore, to be built up to effect changes. People 
have to be educated to understand the political and social 
reality and to examine the structures and processes of 
oppression and dependency. A fundamental democratisation 
at all levels and sectors of society is a prerequisite for the 
dissemination of ideas and strategies for desirable political 
change. Other prerequisites are the development of a historical 
consciousness and extensive opportunities for political 
participation which alone can help accelerate political changes 
with a focus on reducing conflict. 

These concepts were further strengthened in the wake of 
the movement for global education which went to the heart of 
the problem, This perspective was reflected in the document 
prepared by the Peace Education Commission of the 
International Peace Research Association, ‘A Global Strategy 
for Communication and Consciousness Raising in Various 
Local Settings’. 

Global education focused on an analysis of structural 
violence. Peace is not possible in an unequal world. North- 
South relationships have to be restructured on the basis of 
redistribution of power, and resources that sustain power. 
Exploitative divisions work against common interests and build 
up peaceless relationships. Constructive/cooperative links 
between nations in recognition of broader common interests 
will have to be built up to control competition and exploitation 
that leads to growing antagonism (Aspeslagh 1986, pp. 182-90). 

The well-known educationist Paulo Friere developed the 
pedagogy of global education and provided a new framework 
of communication for the marginalised groups within nations 
to enable them to understand their reality critically and to 
transform it through praxis of changes and dialogue. 

Friere recognises the dialectical unity of goals, methods 
and content. The methodology advocated by him is 
characterised by four distinct steps: (1) ascertaining the range 
of experiences (the thematic universe of respective groups, 
(2) identifying generative themes/words in this range of 
experience, (3) codifying these, and (4) decoding reality to 
reveal the conditions of feasible action. Such an educational 
process according to Friere should enable the oppressed to 
dissociate themselves from the situation of discord, oppression 
of cultural invasion and manipulation to analyse it critically 
and transform it through grassroot action. (Peters Manfred 
1984, pp. 404-17). 


DEFINING PEACE EDUCATION 


In its evolution over the last two centuries the theory and 
practice of peace education has thus passed through many 
stages guided by the politically inspired peace movements 
and the educational reformers of the New Education 
Movement. Before World War II, its major concerns were wars, 
prejudice and militarism. Its primary objective was promotion 
of international understanding on the one hand and the growth 
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of children without aggression and frustration—the basic 


causes of war and violence—on the other. Towards the end of 
the cold war period the influence of peace research on 
educators gave it a new start. Since peace research at that 
point was preoccupied with nuclear peace, the construction 
of curricula for a while revolved round the objective of making 
peace to save the world from nuclear devastation. With the 
emergence of the Critical Peace Research Group the scope of 
peace education widened into newer dimensions. Traditional 
peace researchers argued the Group, had legitimised unequal 
social structures, Peace education could not fight against war 
without linking this fight to the conditions and structures of 
violence. It must aim at the transformation both of individuals 
and structures within which they act. 

With these developments peace education has come to 
occupy an important position in the theory and praxis of 
education. While it addresses itself to the survival and 
preservation of the planet, it also seeks a dignified existence 
for all individuals inhabiting the earth. It treats peace as a 
process of continuous human activity. It also treats the political 
and socio-economic structures as well as the core values of 
non-violence and social justice as crucial to peace. It goes 
into the problem and relationships of persons and structures. 

Such a reconstruction of peace education led scholars to 
define peace education in a comprehensive frame. One such 
definition was constructed by Lennart Vriens and Robert 
Aspeslagh: ‘Peace Education includes development of 
knowledge, insight and skills as well as the building up of 
opinions and attitudes, deriving from norms and values 
embedded in peace and directed to the realisation of a humane 
and peaceful world’ (Vriens and Aspeslagh 1984, pp. 313-30). 

This definition suggests a holistic, and inter-disciplinary 
approach to peace education. It cannot be unidimensional 
because it must take in its Sweep the total predicament 
humankind is faced with today. There can be different types 
of peace education but the essence and objectives of peace 
education have to reflect a critical conscientising and 
transformative process which deals with the individuals and 
his value system, the structures, the violence they cause and 
perpetuate and the relationship between the individual and the 
structures towards a revolution of mankind’s collective mind. 

Okamoto gives a four fold classification of peace education: 
(1) Peace Education as criticism of war. This obviously has 
reference to anti-war efforts and programmes within 
educational institutions and within the Peace Movements that 
have developed from time to time; (2) Peace Education as 
liberation, concerned with promotion of human rights, 
problems of poverty, disease, malnutrition, illiteracy, 
oppression, exploitation and discrimination on the basis of 

race, class, sex, religion and so on; (3) Peace Education as a 
learning process that does not teach about peace but teaches 
peace itself, revolts against authoritarian forms of teaching 
and inculcates qualities of tolerance, imagination, destiny, 
criticism and elasticity; and (4) peace education as a life style 


movement to create an awareness of the ills resulting from 
over-production and overconsumption of the developed 
countries at the expense of the developing world and to 
promote values such as simple life, self-determination, 
ecological awareness and personal growth. All this in the 
context of the costs of dangers of the big technology; nuclear 
power technology in particular (Okamoto 1984, pp. 217-23). 


PEACE EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The modern peace education movement originated in the 
West. Some thinking on the subject in India also emerged as 
aresponse to the Western initiatives. This reflection, however, 
remained confined to the parameters of the western view of 
peace education. As the tensions and the level of violence 
within Indian society increased, some efforts in terms of 
academic courses in non-violence and peace science, 
padyatras, seminars, workshop, work-camps, national 
integration camps and other well-meant slogans and 
exhortations got under way. Some of these projects were 
heavily financed by the state and the concerned international 
organisations. In the absence of a national perspective, 
however, these efforts did not get integrated with the national 
educational system and did not consequently make any 
substantial contribution to the development of a peace 
education movement in the country. 

At another level, some efforts were made by the concerned 
Gandhian constructive workers and a few voluntary agencies 
to develop peace education through non-violence training 
around Gandhian ideas. A number of such experiments in this 
context resulted in the birth of Indian Shanti Sena Mandal set 
up through the efforts of Vinoba Bhave and Jai Prakash Narain 
after the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. The Sena is an 
unarmed body of volunteers trained in the non-violent 
techniques of conflict resolution, equipped to cope with 
conflicts, violence and natural catastrophes as also to fight 
poverty, injustice and exploitation. 

Every Shanti Sainik is bound by the following pledge: 


1. To observe truth, non-violence and non-possession 
to the best of ones ability; 

2. Disinterested service with no desire for results or 
personal gain; 

3. Non-involvement in party politics and power politics; 

4. Constant endeavour to win cooperation from every 
individual regardless of party affiliation; 

5. Not to make any distinction of Class or caste and to 
Tespect all religions without discrimination: and 

6. To devote one’s entire thinking and as much time as 
possible to the Bhoodan Movement. 


At the Gandhigram Rural Education Complex near Madurai 
set up in 1947, the Shanti Sena programme was taken up in a 
big way. Intensive leadership training programmes were taken 


up for student and non-student youth, participants from 
women’s and other service organisations and for other 
motivated citizens. Concerted efforts have since been made 
to integrate Peace Education with the academic programmes 
offered by the university. The Gandhigram experiment is indeed, 
a living demonstration of how a University can reach out to 
the community and build a united front together with various 
sections of the people in the cause of peace (Radha Krishna 
1984, pp. 331-43). 

The Shanti Sena experiment has aroused a lot of interest 
nationally and internationally. It, however, remains an isolated 
effort of a unique experiment. Within the national education 
system there has been no serious effort to replicate the peace 
educational efforts undertaken by the Gandhigram University. 
The theory and praxis of peace education has not made even 
a marginal dent in the educational mainstream of the country. 
Although violence has come to prevail in alarming proportions 
in the Indian society today leading to a greater recognition of 
the imperative need of peace education, a national peace 
education movement does not seem to be anywhere on the 
national agenda. This, despite the fact that the educational 
policy document of 1986 gives primacy to value education, 
national integration and international understanding. 

A two-fold explanation has been offered by scholars for 
this failure. Firstly, that because of uncritical acceptance of 
the western view of peace, peace education has remained 
confined to few experiments in the country and has failed to 
reach the masses. Eurocentred both in its intellectual and 
organisational dimensions, the Peace Education Movement 
has remained obsessed with the threat of nuclear weapons 
and inter-state wars. It has not paid due attentions to the 
problems of hunger, social injustice, oppression and alienation. 
More importantly, the movement has not been able to acquire 
a proper philosophical and intellectual vision commensurate 
with the Indian ethos to reflect its traditional modes of 
organising knowledge and society for peaceful living and for 
containing conflict (Pradhan, 1984, pp. 270-87). 

The second explanation follows from this. The Indian 
scholars, the argument runs, have not drawn upon the core 
group of experiments conducted by the Gandhian institutions 
in the area of Peace Education. The Gandhian perspective 
could have provided the theoretical and practical foundations 
of an appropriate Peace Education Programmes for modern 
India highlighting thereby the contribution Indian tradition 
could make to enrich the Global Peace Education Movement. 
The Buddhist/Jaina principle of Ahimsa provided the root for 
Gandhi’s Philosophy of Peace. To Gandhi, power had to 
emanate from non-violence as a means of struggle. Power 
vests in the principles of truth and justice and objective power 
alone can enable humankind to realise these values without 
destroying life and well-being. 

Non-violence, according to Gandhi had to be practised 
very closely with Satyagraha. The tradition of Satyagraha to 
_ him was the core principle of Peace Education. Because 
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Satyagraha went beyond a non-violent way of life, it was an 
educational process aimed at the discovery of truth and 
harmony. A Satyagrahi has to live life in the fullest sense of 
the term with the basic objective of creating awareness of and 
fighting injustice and exploitation and restoring human dignity, 
self-respect and self-reliance. ‘Tapasya’ which meant self- 
purification is integral to a Satyagrahi’s life and as such it is an 
expression of truth and non-violence. 

Accordingly, Gandhi’s educational theory visualised a 
learning process with two basic objectives: 


1. Informed by principles of Satyagraha, learning should 
be integral to the praxis of life and should foster 
democratic values and relationships. 

2. Education should be imparted within communities 
inhabited by families living and working together and 
not in educational islands isolated from the society. A 
life-long process, education should furthermore take 
into account needs and resources of the village 
community and place high value on language 
development, literacy, hygiene and manual labour. 


For reasons well-known, neither the traditional model of 
peace nor the one advocated by Gandhi (which again was 
based on traditional concepts reinterpreted within his vision 
of amodern India) were accepted by Independent India. At 
the level of the government, for implementation of the 
Constitutional provisions, the strategy of development 
adopted for the eradication of poverty and achievement of 
social justice laid emphasis on anti-poverty programmes and 
the planning process as instruments for building a harmonious 
and well-integrated society in India. The educational system 
was developed on the western model to serve the requirements 
and demands of this model of development. Over the years, 
the model has proved inherently incapable of tackling the 
problems of a society beset with poverty, inequality and ethnic 
cleavages. On the other hand, the aspirations of the people 
have gone up and a dependency syndrome in the rural 
population has developed and sapped its self-reliance and 
confidence. 

The alternate approach adopted by leaders like Vinoba 
Bhave, Jai Prakash Narain and other Gandhians also lost its 
initial vigour and momentum in the late sixties when movements 
like Bhoodan failed to bring about a socio-spiritual movement 
for class conciliation much less a non-violent social order. 

During the recent past, a large number of Groups have 
emerged at the grass root level. The Groups have involved 
youth on a large scale to initiate a struggle towards social 
transformation. Many of them have put their faith in non- 
electoral political formations as instruments of social and 
political transformation. Most of these Groups have been 
influenced by Paulo Friere and his Pedagogy of the oppressed. 
They rely on what has come to be known as the process of 
conscientisation for raising the level of consciousness of the 
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people. In this strategy, the concept of sovereign individual 
rights is central, The idea is to uplift both the oppressors and 
the oppressed through grass root movements. 


PEACE EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


Sociologically speaking, youth today is a distinct autonomous 
category both in terms of the period of life and the context. In 
traditional societies, there was no concept of youth. The 
transition from youth, to adulthood was a continuum for the 
majority of the children in these societies and it was normal 
for them to shoulder adult responsibilities. 

Youth as a special category of population is a product of 
the scientific and technological revolution of the post- 
industrial scenario. A transient category in demographic as 
well as biological terms, youth is associated with certain 
physiological and psychological characteristics and problems 
specific to the period of transition from childhood to 
adulthood. However, containing these problems and the value 
put on youth is culturally/sub-culturally determined. Even the 
minimal and maximal age of youth differs from country to 
country. Youth is, thus, characterised by a high level of 
heterogeneity with diverse regions, religions and ethnic 
groups developing there on concepts and mechanisms to 
understand and deal with the problems of youth. 

United Nations identifies youth as the age group 15-24. 
The total population in this age group estimated at 845 million 
in the 1980s, was expected to increase to 1061 million in the 
year 2000. The point that needs to be noted is that by the year 
2000, while their may have been a 5 per cent increase in the 
youth population of the developed region, the same age group 
would have increased by 80 Per cent in the developing 
Countries constituting approximately 20 per cent of the world 
population out of which 3.6 and 17 per cent respectively will 
inhabit the developed and the developing countries, 

In order to secure our future, the enormous human resource 
of the young will have to the taken into account as the primary 
factor of peaceful social change and not merely as a problem 
group. While the youth must play its role in the current 
developmental programmes towards a desired future, their 
creative intellect must also fashion that future. 

Development does not start with goods. It starts with 
People, their education, Socialisation, enculturation 
organisation and discipline. Without these all resolirces 


remain latent, untapped, potential. 

It is in this context that the issue of reshaping our 
educational system to transform the youth power in the service 
of peace becomes central. The strength of this process of 
transformation is not only the creative intellect of the youth. 
The potential of youth also lies in its idealism, energy and 
willingness to depart from things obsolete and decadent. 
Young people, generally, have the capacity to develop a 
collective consciousness which deepens in situations of 
intense interaction for prolonged periods under conditions of 
sharp segregation from other strata. The personal values of 
the young are not fully crystallised and they are ready to 
make choices and shoulder responsibility. Goal achievement 
is the hallmark of this age and if we are to educate ourselves 


for peace as adults, it would be that much easier, if the 
necessary skills, values and attitudes are developed among 
the young. Fewer negative values/altitudes will need 


correction at this stage and positive altitudes will come easily. 

The major hurdle in this transformation, however, is our 
incapacity to re-structure the present educational system which 
far from liberating us has trained us to reproduce and accept 
the status quo. What is worse, rather than encouraging 
cooperation and interdependence, it has played a role in 
reinforcing our prejudices and ethnocentrisms, excessive 
national pride, militarism, competition and separateness. This, 
not because we lack the knowledge of the critical underlying 
principles or the general direction of necessary change but 
rather our incapacity to put into practice this knowledge in a 
comprehensive plan of action that will alter radically our 
Structures, processes and relationships so that people obtain 
Control over their present circumstances and future destinies. 

It is for this reason that peace education programmes 
developed in the educational institutions all over the globe 
have not proved sufficiently effective in sensitising and 
mobilising youth power to fight the present autocratic 
structures or the prevalent attitudes of individualism, elitism, 
communalism, racism, sexism, and similar other values, Peace 
education, therefore, has to be informed by a new 
paradigm focused on a commitment to public good and 
democratic values to a point where one admits responsibility 
and accountability not only in respect of the citizens of a 


particular country or culture but in respect of all fellow 
human beings 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Namita Ranganathan 


In the field of Indian education, the domain of personality 
development, encompasses a very rich, vast and yet diverse 
set of activities and ideas. These range from academic 
definitions of the term personality, full fledged theories 
explaining personality development and research studies in 
the domain of personality development aimed at identifying 
causal factors on the one hand to development of special 
programmes and policies for optimal personality development 
and construction of suitable tools and techniques for 
personality assessment on the other. An attempt will be made 
to cover all these issues in specific sections dealing with, 


@ Conceptual issues in personality development, and 
@ Research trends in personality studies. 


CONCEPTUAL ISSUES IN PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Indian tradition provides a very rich heritage of concepts 
and ideas in the domain of personality development. These 
ideas have been presented elaborately in the Vedas and 
Upanishads which are the richest sources of understanding 
personality development in ancient Indian thought. The issues 
of self, soul, human nature, human existence, and human 
experience in terms of what they are, what they mean, how 
they are determined, their manifestation in the human being 
and their role in mediating personality development form the 
core themes around which personality development can be 
understood according to the ancient philosophical tradition. 
Within this tradition itself, there are a variety of interpretations, 
each being very potent and meaningful in its own contributions, 
However there appears to be a universality across different 
schools of Indian philosophy-the basic assumption that the 
human being is not an object, but a subject with his own 
‘consciousness’, ‘determination’ and ‘free-will’, and that the 
goal of human existence is Merging with divinity. Thus, the 
position of man is paramount and personality development is 
better understood as an interpretation of man’s basic nature 
than as a construction of reality. There is, however, 
considerable variation in the interpretations and concepts 
used by different schools of Indian philosophy to explain the 
process of ‘evolution of self”. It would be relevant to discuss 
each of them briefly in terms of the key concepts and ideas 
which they embody with a view to providing an insight into 
personality development. 


It must be pointed out at this juncture that treatise on 
personality development in ancient Indian thought can be 
derived from Vedic wisdom represented in the Upanishads, 
from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Gita, from 
unorthodox schools of thought namely, Buddhism and Jainism 
and from the six schools of Indian philosophical thought. 

The Upanishads regard human life as the meeting ground 
of the cosmic powers. The ultimate reality is Brahman who is, 
all Jnanam and Anandam or ‘consciousness’ and ‘bliss’. 
Accordingly man can be understood in terms of the 
relationship between the Atman, the spiritual self and his 
psychophysical reality which is encased in the Kosas. ‘Self- 
realisation’ can be understood as realisation of Brahman. 
The image of man thus is one of a microcosm, which is part of 
the macrocosm, retaining his own personality which transcends 
empirical relationship. ‘Personality’ is best understood in this 
tradition through the ‘I’ consciousness, the Atman and the 
different states of consciousness of the Jivatman. 

In the school of Jainism, man is viewed as a monad in the 
pursuit of spirituality, autonomy and transcendence. Every 
human thus has the capacity for development of ‘self’ through 
leading a disciplined life consisting of following the vratas or 
five vows, guptis or three types of restraints and dharmas or 
the ten pious duties. The emphasis in this system is thus on 
self-control and following a very disciplined lifestyle. 

In the Buddhist school, the temporality of the human being 
and the temporariness of the physical world are ideas which 
are highlighted. Man is seen as tangled in behaviour resulting 
from desire and ignorance. This system focuses on sila or 
non-violence, meditation for selflessness or samadhi and 
respect for wisdom or prajna encompassed in the eight fold 
path as means to self-fulfilment with nirvana being its 
final goal. 

In the Bhagavad Gita the central emphasis is on presenting 
a synthesis between man and his destiny. It perceives man as 
beginning with karma or action and duty, progressing to a 
State of realisation where he enjoys the freedom to opt for 
bhakti (devotion) or samkhya (discriminative knowledge). The 
concepts of desireless action and ‘puroshottama’ or the 
Supreme person show clearly that the course of personality 
development in man follows the movement from action rooted 
in the psychophysical world to a much higher state of being 
centred in a cosmic awakening. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika school of Indian philosophy, the 
three primary components of Personality are atman or soul, 


manas or mind and sarira or body along with the five senses 
of knowledge or the jnanendriyas and the five senses of action 
or karmendriyas. The atman or self is the core of personality 
and serves as the unifying factor of all cognition and action. It 
‘knows all’ and ‘enjoys all’. 

The system of Samkhya- Yoga is one of the oldest systems 
of Indian Philosophy. Samkhya refers to the philosophy of 
right knowledge, which is intellectual, and yoga refers to the 
practical means of realising this ‘right knowledge’. Personality 
is best understood in terms of two constituents purusa or the 
subject and prakriti or the object. Prakriti represents the 
basis of objective existence and is composed of three gunas— 
sattva, rajas and tamas. These gunas are represented in 
different proportions in different human beings and account 
for personality differences and types. 

Purusha is the soul, spirit or sense of self. It represents 
pure consciousness. Human personality occurs as a result of 
the interaction between purusha and prakriti. The 
development of human personality in the Samkhya tradition 
is visualised as a process of involution or a journey back to 
the metaphysical matrix. Yoga is best understood as a system 
which attempts through training to identify and overcome 
sources of human weakness and bondage and replace them 
with rejuvenation, and relaxation. It achieves this through using 
methods which liberate the mind from conscious, 
subconscious and unconscious thoughts and move it towards 
a higher plane of consciousness. Personality development is 
seen as the process wherein there is transformation of the 
person from the phenomenal to the noumenal. 

In the Mimamsa school of Indian Philosophy, personality 
is conceptualised as a ‘live’ relationship between the self 
(atman), mind (manas), body (sarira) and the senses 
(indriyas). The law of Dharma is seriously adhered to and 
determines the course of personality development. In the 
Vedantic tradition, personality development is visualised as 
movement from the empirical to the spiritual and phenomenal 
to the noumenal. The central conceptis that the ultimate reality 
is Brahman or pure consciousness and Bliss. The phenomenal 
world is only a seeming reality, it is not a noumenal reality. 
Man ultimately merges into Brahman. Brahman is the ultimate 
finality. Reaching this final reality can be achieved through 
the paths of jnana (knowledge), bhakti (devotion) or karma 
(action). The highest ideal for Vedanta is self-realisation which 
can be achieved by the removal of avidya and maya. Vedanta 
recommends discriminative knowledge, renunciation and the 
desire for liberation as means for the fullest development of 
personality. This would then lead to elevation into divine 
knowledge. Divine knowledge in turn can be acquired by 
listening, reflective thinking and meditation. Thus Vedanta 
conceptualises human personality as a centre of divinity and 
development as transcendence of the world of appearances 
and merging with the Divine. 

Despite the richness and vastness of indigenous ideas on 
personality development, applications in the field of education 
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have in the last century been dominated by Western ideas 
and thoughts. This is partly a consequence of the quest for 
scientific thinking and interpretation of ideas, the obsession 
with objectification and measurement and the lack of support 
and patronage given to the study of psychology in the Indian 
educational scenario. It is significant to report another 
noticeable factor, that, for any scholar of personality studies, 
remaining situated in indigenous texts and classics was a 
phenomenon not approved of by Western Psychology and 
was even interpreted as a reversion to philosophy and 
romantic revivalism. This greatly discouraged them from 
exploring the rich Indian tradition and drew them towards the 
western one. 

It is only recently in the last decade that there has been a 
revival of some ancient concept and ideas. There is a revival 
of spiritual needs evidenced through the growing popularity 
of Yoga, Meditation, Reiki, Pranic Healing, Preksha Dhyana, 
Vipasana and Art of Living. These also seem to have gained 
recognition and following increasingly on account of their 
known effectiveness in stress management and healthy 
coping. Many schools train children in introspection, yoga 
and meditation for the promotional mental health value which 
they embody. Benefits to memory, concentration, adjustment 
and emotional well being have been reported by these 
systems. 

In the Western tradition, the conceptualisation of per- 
sonality can be related to the three schools of Psychology— 
Psychoanalysis, Behaviourism and Humanism—Existen- 
tialism. In education this translates to defining personality as: 


G) the conscious-unconscious self, 
(ii) mask or persona, and 
Gii) the phenomenological self. 


The conscious-unconscious self definition of personality 
suggests that mind is constituted by both conscious and 
unconscious processes. Freud was the first to pioneer this 
assertion, but a large following of Neo-Freudians especially 
heralded by Carl Jung carried it further. The fundamental 
concern in this system is for every individual to understand 
the needs and conflicts lying within his unconscious and to 
integrate this understanding into conscious behaviour. Freud 
referred to this as promoting self-awareness or unravelling of 
the unconscious through catharsis and free association, while 
Jung talked of it as the process of individuation or 
harmonisation. In this system, personality development was 
visualised as a process of trying to ensure a neurosis free 
existence to a child which could be achieved through 
appropriate child rearing and socialisation practices. Thus 
parents and teachers needed to understand the stages of child 
development as defined by the particular personality theory 
and to treat the child in ways that prevented him from 
experiencing personal-social conflicts which he buries in his 
unconscious, because the conflicts prove unbearable in their 
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conscious state. Healthy personality development in this 
system is shown by the absence of neurotic symptoms and 
by the individual balancing inner needs and responsibilities 
towards others. 

In the ‘mask or persona’ perspective, the overt, observable 
behaviour shown by a person is what represents his 
personality. This constitutes the core of Behaviourism. Central 
to the school of behaviourism are the concepts of 
environmental determinism, objectivity, verifiability reliability, 
validity, replicability and the pre-occupation with prediction 
and control. Thus personality is understood through 
associative bonds, reinforced learning and trait and type 
classifications largely derived through analysis of overt 
behaviour. In this perspective the prime goal of personality 
development is to develop in children appropriate ‘masks’ or 
roles, traits, habits, responses and behavioural patterns which 
society deems appropriate and worthwhile through the 
application of suitable training techniques like shaping, 
reinforcement and modelling. Thus the belief is that a desired 
personality can be created by appropriate manipulation. The 
work of Thorndike, Skinner, Watson and later the factor 
analysts like Cattell and Eyesenck largely reflected this 
orientation, although the factor analysts were not radical 
environmentalists who also explained causation through 
biological factors. In the ‘mask’ approach evaluating the 
success of child raising or schooling consists of noting how 
closely the individual's profile resembles the desired behavior 
upheld by a given society. 

In the approach of the ‘phenomenological self’ the 
emphasis is on ‘inner subjective” experience and reality. ‘Self” 
in such a system is understood through the experiences of I, 
me and myself. This ‘self’ may very often differ from the outer 
or masked self which is displayed overtly to the world and in 
fact can consciously be hidden by donning a mask. Theories 
that portray this perspective are humanism and existentialism. 
The goal of personality development in this system is 
developing a sense of self which is evolved and actualised 
and which can thus transcend social definition. Methods for 
pursuing this goal include sharing experiences, introspection 
inner reflection and meditation. Assessing healthy personality 
development is a function of the person’s own experience of 
self satisfaction. 

In the field of education, ‘academic Psychology’ has been 
pre-dominantly behaviouristic carrying the belief that it has 
to be empirical and measurement oriented, However, in the 
last two decades other cognitive and humanistic perspectives 

have been incorporated as well and to some extent, also 
psychoanalysis, of course much more in the domain of 
counselling and mental health. 


RESEARCH TRENDS IN PERSONALITY STUDIES 


This section has been derived largely from research studies 
reported in the Indian Educational Abstracts and Survey of 


Research in Education published by the National Council by 
Educational Research and Training. Studies in the domain of 
personality have focussed largely on identifying, 
understanding and measuring the traits and characteristics 
constituting personality. The samples have largely been drawn 
from students and teachers. Within the cohort of both these 
however, variations located in caste, class, gender, ethnicity, 
culture, race, age and level of education have been explored. 
The specific areas within personality which have constituted 
the focal areas over the last two decades are self-concept, 
self-esteem, assertiveness, aggression, cooperation, emotional 
stability, ego-strength, extraversion—intraversion, optimism— 
positivism, risk taking, locus of control and leadership. In 
addition extensive research has also been done on human 
adjustment examining adjustment problems, levels of 
adjustment, techniques of and coping with stress, anxiety, 
conflict and frustration. 

Another thrust area has been teacher effectiveness as 
reflected through characteristics behaviour and classroom 
interaction. Research emphasis has also been given to 
institutional health, organisational climate and the specific 
ethos of the classroom in the last twenty years. With the 
emergence of constructivism and the redefinition of the learner 
arelatively more recent research trend, is to dwell on the more 
personal and affective components of the learner’s personality 
such as motivation, interests, attitudes, abilities, values, 
morality and facets of identity. 

There has also been an increasing emphasis on the effects 
of early deprivation of relevant inputs leading to studies, 
strategies and programmes of compensation, remediation and 
enrichment aimed at strengthening particular components and 
dimensions of development especially cognitive, language 
and socio-emotional. 

In the domain of social psychology of education, many 
studies have focused on teacher leadership styles, classroom 
expectancies, person perception, attitude development, 
student and teacher activism, unrest, prejudice and 
stereotypes. 

After the New Education Policy (1986) emphasising the 
role of the school in personality development, research studies 
in guidance, counselling and mental health have also entered 
the arena of personality studies with many of them focussing 
on developing specific intervention programmes to optimise 
students’ personality development on the one hand and 
augment ‘teachers’ effectiveness on the other. Amongst the 
personality development strategies for students figure, sex 
education, vocational guidance and counselling, family life 
education and more recently, after the WHO report (1996) the 
thrust on life skills education with specific emphasis on 
interpersonal skills and behaviour, decision-making, critical 
thinking, stress management and self-esteem development. 
The effort in this direction has been made largely by voluntary 
organisations and UN agencies, although in the National 
Curriculum Framework (NCERT, 2001), life-skill education has 


been identified as a core area for personality development for 
which schools have to assume the training and preparation 
responsibility. Adolescent Education Programmes have been 
developed by NCERT and CBSE with the larger objective of 
facilitating healthy personality development. For 
augmentation of teacher effectiveness, many researches are 
now focussing on studying career development, mental health 
status of teachers, stress and psychological burnout, 
professional commitment, attitude and job satisfaction with a 
view that the implications which emerge from the research can 
lead to fresh insights for teacher employment, training and 
professional growth. 

Another focal area of research has been tool construction. 
Within this adaptation and standardisation of popular western 
tools, especially the personality inventories based on factor 
analysis like Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF), 
Junior-Senior High School Personality Questionnaire HSPQ 
and Children’s Personality Questionnaire (CPQ) by Cattell, 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPT), Eyesenck Personality 
Inventory (EPT) and Eyesenck Personality Questionnaire have 
been done. The most popular tools have been personality 
inventories, especially those listed above. This has partly to 
do with the nature of research being largely correlational and 
causal comparative with a prominent pre-occupation with 
sophisticated statistical analysis like multivariate analysis, 
factor analysis, analysis of variance and regression analysis. 
Other popular research designs are surveys, experimental 
studies based on pure and quasi-experimental designs and 
diagnostic case studies. Of course some indigenous tools in 
the areas of interest, self-concept, adjustment, socio-emotional 
problems, gender orientation, and attitudes have also been 
developed. 

Very recently some newer thrust areas have emerged like 
learned helplessness, compensatory programmes for 
deprivation effects, goal structures, learning styles, self- 
disclosure and alienation. The research designs have also 
begun to show evidence of ethnographic studies, situation 
and context specific embeddedness and comprehensive case 
studies set more in the domain of qualitative research. 
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Narratives, experiential recounting and life histories are also 
being used as relevant tools since process dynamics are 
beginning to take precedence over the product approach. This 
trend, however, has just begun and hence in the total 
perspective, quantitative analysis continues to dominate 
research in personality development. 

A categorisation of research in the area of personality 
development then yields the following pattern: 


e Descriptive studies providing profiles of personality 
characteristics of selected sample groups. 

e Comparative studies focusing on personality 
differences in the context of socio-demographic 
factors, home backgrounds, cultural backgrounds, 
regions, etc. 

@ Correlational studies of personality linking it to other 
variables like achievement, creativity, intelligence, etc., 
for both student and teacher populations. In the case 
of the latter the variables are professional commitment, 
job satisfaction, role stress, classroom management 
styles, etc. 

@ Diagnostic studies identifying adjustment difficulties, 
socio-emotional problems, life stressors, sources of 
frustration, tension and anxiety. 

@ Developmental studies which look at personality 
development across a few stages of the human life-span. 

e@ Development and designing of intervention 
programmes and learning programmes for personality 
development of specific groups. 

e Evaluation studies of the effectiveness of these 


programmes. 


It would be worthwhile to conclude by stating that recently 
there has been a revival in the faith ascribed to Indian 
Psychology, especially in the field of personality development 
which is being reflected in many scholars re-articulating the 
Indian perspective in the context of different thinkers and 
systems as also is the case in the practices related to personality 
development. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


U.S. Sharma 


BACKGROUND 


The educational function of physical education and the 
physical function of education practically go hand in hand. 
The reformative perspective will rightly give a boost to the 
cause of physical activity for all the pupils in the institutions. 
The classrooms, teaching and practical instructions will make 
the pupils participate in greater number and grow 
systematically, 

Ancient men in the past knowingly or unknowingly 
underwent physical exertion and austerities of vigorous 
nature. Physical activity was the part and parcel of their every 
endeavour. The modern man even after realising and relishing 
the higher values and beneficial fruits of physical education 
unfortunately neglects physical activity. The trained leaders 
of physical education have failed in advocating or defining 
the concept of physical education. The physical education 
teachers have defined it in terms of sports and games. They 
have not given the higher values for comprehensive dimension 
of physical education. Thus, the true picture, the tremendous 
effects and the sacred values of physical education have been 
reduced to very minimum. 

In the recent times, the concept of physical education has 
been accorded due importance, attention and recognition by 
the society. The experts from various quarters have started 
patronising the one-time neglected field on realising its merits. 
In the past some people were of the opinion that physical 
education was meant for those who were gifted with physical 
strength and powers. Such misconceptions are no more alive. 
Now the present trend is that physical education is a must for 
every human being at all age levels for leading a healthy life. 
In fact, physical education has got wonderful potentialities 
and tremendous virtues to give to every individual and animal 
under the Sun. Man cannot afford any longer to lose the 


graceful gains, useful utility and astounding advantages, 
endowed by nature. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The affinity and relationship between general education and 
physical education have fallen into oblivion in Practical sense. 
Both exist physically together, but functionally apart. This 
absence of mutual relationship leads to the neglect of the 
educational functions of physical and the physical functions 


of education. Both must go hand in hand to produce the 
desired efforts in the personality development of child at all 
levels. The physical educators should be conscious of the 
importance to be given on the educational perspective in 
physical activity, the fruitful opportunities for fuller growth 
prosperity. It is important that carefully chosen and 
meticulously planned physical activities should be included 
in the curriculum to enhance the active participation of the 
children for the development of their personality traits. 

The general education cannot afford to forego the unique 
services of the physical educator. He is an asset to the 
educational institution and to the students because his chief 
work is to promote their physical health as well as their intellect, 
emotions, sociable character, the development of cognitive 
and recreational abilities, which are the direct fruits of the 
aims of education as a whole. The multifarious effects of 
physical education activities widen the scope of physical 
activity and help to give a universal definition to educational 
orientation to physical education. In this aspect, physical 
educator may play a pivotal role for the effective existence of 
mankind on earth. 

The days are not far off when physical education will 
identify itself with general education to intensify the 
consequences and sequential results of the super structure 
of general education. At present, this ideal identification is 
mostly at a verbal level and not at all in practice that physical 
education is an integral part of general education. 

It is a period of transition for both education and physical 
education. They have to cope up with new changes and must 
satisfy the pressing demands. They should unhesitatingly 
adopt newly discovered ways and means in their approaches 
to shape the personalities and character of growing children. 
Thus, they can deliver the goods in a fitting manner. It goes 
without saying that the programmes of physical education 
should be restyled and oriented suitable to the present 
conditions in the educational institutions. Unless, every 
academic discipline is given the right place, education cannot 
but be a failure. Physical education promotes the whole being 
of man namely body, mind and spirit elevating him to the 
highest level. So, it is apt to make physical education, an 
indispensable academic discipline. 

Unless physical education marches majestically along with 
other disciplines in the days to come, the realisation of the 
goals of the education in the true sense is highly impossible. 


HISTORICAL RESUME OF INDIAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Breathing Exercise 


Though we find from a study of the Rig Veda that the life of 
the people was predominantly devoted to physical activities, 
we do not find the direct mention of any particular system of 
physical education. But it is evident that the Aryans knew the 
value of breathing exercises. As in the case of most of the 
physical exercises of the early Aryans this breathing exercise 
was not an extraneous feature of their daily life but strictly a 
part of their everyday duty. 


Value of Pranayam as a Physical Exercise 


By the normal acts of respiration, incoming and outgoing 
breath, the emanations evolved within the body and acting as 
independent and supplementary sources of activity, are cast 
off; by regulated respiration and stopping it for a while, 
Kumbhaka as it is called, the emanations are stored up, which 
means not merely conservation but augmentation of the 
proper radio energy of the body; according to the principle 
explained above, the energy of the emanation not being 
allowed to dissipate by going out, is added to the proper 
radio-energy of the body and further, we have the energy 
excited by the emanations. 


Physical Activities 


Hunting, riding, archery, wrestling, first-fighting, hurling of 
javelins, swimming, running, jumping, digging, dancing, etc., 
must have been the form of exercises prevalent in those days. 
Rig Veda mentions how the sage Agastya developed his 
strength by digging with a hoe (vide Rigveda 1, 179-6). 


Physical Education in India in the Epic Age 


Even the women in the epics possessed extraordinary physical 
strength and courage. Did not Sita in the Ramayana in the 
course of her play with her mates, prior to her marriage, 
effortlessly lift the box that contained the mighty bow, which 
Rama alone succeeded in breaking? Dasaratha’s wife Keikeyi 
helped him on the battlefield and performed great deeds of 
courage. Almost all the main male characters of the epics were 
outstanding athletes and archers. 


Archery and Bodybuilding 


Rama and Lakshmana, the two important characters in the 
Ramayana, received preliminary instruction in archery from 
Vashishta and developed it by special training from 
Vishwamitra. The hero of the Ramayana was the outstanding 
archer of his day and he never needed a second arrow for 
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hitting his target. He could with a single arrow pierce through 
seven trees and won his bride by breaking a formidable bow, 
to lift which, several men were needed. Valmiki speaks with 
enthusiasm regarding the wonderful physique of Rama and 
his well-proportioned limbs. The jumping ability of Hanuman 
is astounding and it taxes our credulity. The hero of the 
Mahabharata, Arjuna, had none superior to him in archery 
and he too won his bride by his skill with the bow. Archery 
then must have been an extremely popular sport and a means 
of defence. The epic characters, Bhima and Hanuman, were 
outstanding wrestlers and may a modern sports writer gather 
a few hints from the graphic accounts found in the epics 
regarding the famous bouts in which these heroes figured. 
Wrestling had been a popular sport in our country from time 
immemorial and there is no doubt it was so during the age of 
the epics. 


Physical Education in Buddhist Times 


The Chinese pilgrims who visited India, state that the following 
games and physical activities were current in the Buddhist 
universities like Nalanda: (1) swimming, (2) hopping over 
diagrams marked on the ground, (3) removing substances one 
by one from a heap without disturbing the remaining ones, 
(4) trap-ball games, (5) tossing of balls, (6) competitions at 
ploughing with miniature ploughs, (7) archery contests, 
(8) shooting marbles, (9) guessing other people’s thoughts, 
(10) chariot driving, (11) elephant-riding, (12) sword-fighting, 
(13) wrestling, and (14) boxing with fists. 


Science of Yoga 


The doctrine of yoga was popular in Buddhist times and 
Buddha had practised it. Yoga in its literal sense was a system 
or religious meditation, which connoted the vedic doctrine of 
the supreme soul. Yoga as it is known in modern India is 
different from that practised by Buddha in search of truth. 
Modern physical educationists have tried to adopt it to the 
needs of this age by introducing changes in it. The system is 
practised in hundreds of our schools today and by several 
thousands of our citizens in all walks of life. There cannot be 
much difference of opinion as to the fact that the yogic 
exercises possess a certain amount of therapeutic value but a 
lot of research yet remains to be done to assess their 
possibilities and to establish them on a more solid and scientific 
base. 


Takshasila—A Centre of Dhanur Veda 


Takshasila was a famous seat of education and it attracted 
students from all parts of the country and also from outside. 
Archery was one of the important subjects taught in the 
university of Takshasila and it is reported that as many as 163 
princes coming from various parts of the country learnt archery 
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there. Morning periods were specially devoted to Dhanur Veda 
or the science of archery. Swimming must have been a favourite 
pastime in those days. 


Jainism and Physical Activities 


Though Jainism as a religion was equally pacific like Buddhism, 
we find in the literature pertaining to the sect frequent mention 
of physical activities. Several of the kings devoted to the faith 
were fine sportsmen. F 

Yoga shastra was quite popular among the followers of 
this sect and even saints who gave up every connection with 
the secular world practised regular yogic exercises. 

Various kinds of activities embracing all the fundamental 
physical activities of man are mentioned in Jainism literature. 


Physical Culture in Mauryan India 


The common forms of sports in Mauryan times were archery; 
swimming; boating; hunting; wrestling, dice-games; 
gymnastics, etc. Display of arms of Kshatriya chivalry; 
thinoceros, elephant, ram and bullfights; chariot racing with 
horse and oxen yoked together and hunting were the principal 
amusements of the court. 

It is really amazing to observe the high proficiency attained 
by our ancients in the art of massaging and the deep 
knowledge they possessed regarding the working of human 
body. Almost all forms of modern massaging were in vogue in 
ancient India and they were fully versed in the intricacies of 
the technique. Ancient medical texts give detailed description 
as regards the processes involved in this art of massaging. 


Physical Culture During the Guptas 


At the height of its civilisation the Guptan era represents a 
glorious synthesis of intellect and physique, equal in its quality 
to the best days of Athens. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—AN INTEGRATED 
APPROACH 


Physical education was not a Separate study in ancient India. 
Our ancients disapproved such isolation and consequently 
the subject found its place in several branches of study like 
medicine, military science, enjenics, and engineering, etc. 
Ancient Indians fully recognised the necessity for a sound 
physique but they would not permit the dominance of 
physique over the mind and soul of man. As long as the body 
worked in unison with the mind and soul of man, it was 
most welcome and had its due measure of importance; but 
if the claims of body were inordinately loud and attempted 
to supersede the claims of mind and soul, it was not to be 
allowed. 


Status of Physical Education Before the Advent of the 
Muslims 


It is indeed a tragic episode in Indian history that at a time 
when a good system of physical culture and discipline could 
have stood her in good stead and defended her from foreign 
incursions, the conditions of physical education in India was 
at one of its lowest ebbs. 


Physical Activities During the Muslim Period 


The real meaning and significance of games and sports and 
their educational factor was past the realisation of the swarthy 
Muslim conquerors of India. 

There was not dearth of physical activities in India during 
the rule of the Mughals. Akbar the greatest of the Mughals 
was a passionate lover of sports and himself a sportsman of 
no mean order. 


Physical Activities During the Marathas 


Marathas popularised exercises like Suryanamaskar, dands, 
baithaks, malkhamb, wrestling, lezim club swinging, sword 
fighting, weight lifting and stick-play. The use of lezim physical 
exercises appears to be a Maharashtrian innovation. A lezim 
in those days was a stiff bow of bamboo bent by a strong iron 
chain to which a number of small round iron plates were affixed 
as done even today. Lezim drills were intended to develop 
agility and grace of movement on the part of the soldiery. 
Maratha foot soldiers were reputed for their quickness of 
movement and agility and in the jungles and mountainous 
regions they fought, they could progress with the least noise 
and in absolute stealth. 


Patronage of the Peshwas 


Physical culture continued to enjoy the patronage of the 
Peshwas and Nanasaheb (the third Peshwa) had a personal 
gymnasium which contained as many as 24 sorts of gymnastic 
apparatus. Gymnastic competitions and wrestling tournaments 
were very common. Bajirao II engaged the services of 
Balambhatdada Deodhar who was famous throughout India 


for his prowess in wrestling, as his personal Physical Training, 
Instructor. 


Physical Culture of North India 


By the establishment of the Khalsa the Sikh Guru did a 
great turn to physical culture in north India especially in the 
Punjab. Indigenous mode of Physical culture became extremely 
popular and almost every Sikh was a skilled warrior well-versed 
in the use of different arms. If in the centuries to follow Sikhs 
built for themselves immortal glory on the battlefields of India 


M 


in defence of their religion and state it is in no small measure 
due to the toils of this great man. The Sikhs are the heirs to 
undying traditions of courage and loyalty and have won for 
India lasting glory both on battle and sports-fields. 


Physical Culture of South India 


The people in south India have preserved the play traditions 
of their ancestors in a purer form than their northern 
counterparts. Several of the indigenous games played in south 
India like Silambam (stick-play), Jallikattu (bull fighting), 
Pandi (hopping on diagrams), Ammanai (juggling with shells 
or stones predominantly practised by women-folk in the rural 
parts of South India) and Pallanguzhil were played 
enthusiastically by men and women of the south in the remote 
past. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


After the attainment of Independence, it was natural that 
Government of India evinced keen interest in the promotion 
of physical education in the country. The present programme 
of activities is generally based on the recommendations of the 
Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation, 
which was set up to advise the Government on the 
coordination of all programmes and activities in the field of 
physical education and recreation in the country. The state 
governments were being kept fully informed about the 
development programmes of physical education and all new 
schemes were circulated among them for their guidance and 
also for their cooperation in the implementation. 

A National Plan of Physical Education and Recreation 
prepared by the Central Advisory Board of Physical Education 
and Recreation was published in 1956. After making a survey 
of the existing facilities available in the country, the national 
plan made new suggestions—both immediate and long-term 
for strengthening these facilities. This Plan became a sheet 
anchor of our policy and programmes and its implementation 
as well as its review and elaboration are constantly pursued. 

An important feature of the plan relates to the 
recommendations regarding two syllabuses of physical 
education for boys and girls separately up to the higher 
secondary stage. The introduction of these two syllabuses 
aimed at to bring about uniformity in the provision of facilities 
for physical education in schools with due regard for local 
variations. The syllabuses were framed to serve as guide for 
the teachers of physical education and also to assist the state 
governments in preparing their own syllabuses suited to local 
conditions. The two syllabuses are grouped into activities, 
which provide sufficient flexibility to enable the teacher to 
select physical exercises according to the suitability and 
popularity of various items. In order to publicise the syllabuses 
as widely as possible government prepared and published 
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two illustrated handbooks containing details of each activity 
along with an explanatory note. 

Another important recommendation appearing in the 
national plan pertains to the laying down of minimum norms 
of physical fitness for the various age groups of boys and 
girls. 

The Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and 
Recreation also prepared rules for the recognition of diplomas 
and certificates of physical education training institutions in 
the country. The Board entrusted a Committee of its own with 
the task of scrutinising the diplomas and certificates awarded 
by the various training institutions of purposes of their 
recognition by the Government of India. On the suggestion of 
this Committee, which was endorsed by the Board and ad hoc 
Committee was set up to visit physical education institutions 
and assess the fitness of their diplomas and certificates for 
recognition. 

In order that physical education should get its due 
recognition in the general educational set-up of the country, 
especially at the school level, the Central Advisory Board of 
Physical Education and Recreation had recommended that 
physical education might form a subject of school examination 
with the proviso that pupils who are of poor organic health 
and are physically handicapped might be granted exemption 
when certified by the school doctor. For students at the 
collegiate level, the Board suggested that greater emphasis 
should be laid on inter-class or inter-department competitions 
so that large numbers of students might have the chance to 
participate. The Board further recommended that those who 
show the potentiality of reaching a high standard might be 
afforded adequate facilities for special coaching and teams 
for the inter-college competitions should be selected from 
amongst them. 

In order to know the extent to which physical education 
was being imparted to the students of schools and colleges in 
the country, Government of India had requested the state 
governments and the universities to let them know the extent 
to which physical education was compulsory for the school 
and college students. From the information collected it was 
revealed that in most universities and state governments 
physical education was compulsory for the students in some 
form or other and in varying degrees. 

Realising the valuable contribution of the ‘Yogic’ system 
of physical culture in the general programme of development 
of physical education, the Union Government rendered 
substantial financial assistance for the promotion of research 
in Yoga. The two syllabuses of physical education prepared 
by the Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and 
Recreation for boys and girls include selected Yogic exercises 
for the students of the 7to 11 standard in the case of boys and 
sixth to 11 standard in the case of girls. 

An important recommendation of the Central Advisory 
Board of Physical Education and Recreation relates to the 
establishment of a National College of Physical Education 
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providing facilities for a three-year degree course in physical 
education. The Planning Commission in their report on the 
First Five-Year Plan pointed out the need for such an 
institution. After considering the various aspects of the 
problem, the Government decided to set up a National College 
of Physical Education to impart a three-year degree course in 
physical education at the undergraduate level and later on to 
provide facilities for advanced studies and research as well. 
The college, which has been named after Rani Lakshmibai of 
Jhansi started functioning at Gwalior from August 1957 in 
commemoration of the 1857 centenary celebration. The college 
is situated in a campus of about 150 acres at Gwalior and is the 
first institute of its kind in the country to attain the status of a 
deemed university of physical education. 

Apart from the establishment of this national institution in 
Gwalior, there were other important schemes for the promotion 
of physical education and recreation approved during the 
Second Five-Year Plan period. These schemes were 
recommended by the Central Advisory Board of Physical 
education and Recreation and accepted by the Government. 


1. To improve the standards and amenities available at 
the physical education colleges. There was a provision 
for the payment such as construction of classroom, 
gymnasia, libraries, swimming pools, purchase of 
books, apparatus and athletic equipment, etc. It was 
decided that government should first concentrate on 
developing at least one institution in each region 
without entirely excluding other institutions, which 
may need and deserve immediate assistance. 

2 The Board was taking steps to popularise the 
syllabuses of physical education prepared. 

3. To promote research in physical education, it was 
decided to pay grants to individuals and organisations 
and to award research fellowships to competent 
Scholars, 

4. In order to arouse in the youth, an enthusiasm for 
physical fitness the Board recommended in December 
1956 the introduction of Graded National Physical 
Efficiency tests on an all India basis. Badges of 
distinction denoting “Three Stars”, “Two Stars”, and 
“One Stars” were awarded to the successful 
competitors in accordance with the efficiency attained 
by them. Qualified teachers and instructors conducted 
these tests in the colleges of physical education and 
in other schools and colleges. In this connection the 
Board approved the Athletic and Physical Efficiency 
Tests prepared by Shri P.M. Joseph. These tests were 
utilized for launching the National Physical Efficiency 
Drive. 

5. Since physical education was undergoing rapid and 
significant changes both in content and methods, it 
was necessary that the physical educationists should 


meet together occasionally and exchange view and 
ideas and share their experiences. For this purpose 
All-India Seminars and states seminars were 
conducted. All-India Seminars were organised by 
the Government of India and as a follow-up the state 
governments individually or jointly, conducted 
state seminars. Under the scheme, apart from the All- 
India Seminars for the principals of Physical Education 
Training Institutions, another All-India seminar for 
state inspectors and the University Directors of 
Physical Education was organised at Mahableshwar 
in April 1958. Two more All-India Seminars, viz., one 
for experts in indigenous institutions like 
Vyayamashalas and the other for workers in the field 
of recreation, were also organised. 

6. Another proposal was to award visiting Fellowships 
of the duration of one year to the members of the staff 
of physical education training institutions to enable 
them to visit sister institutions in the country and to 
acquaint themselves with their special features. 

7. Keeping in view the low standard of physical education 
training facilities in the country as well as the 
acute shortage of well-qualified teachers of 
physical education, the Board recommended that 
our technical personnel should take advantage of the 
latest training facilities available in certain foreign 
countries. e.g., USA, UK, Sweden, Denmark, USSR, 
etc. For this purpose the Union Government awarded 
scholarships annually to promising young men, women 
who have completed a training course in physical 
education. 

8. In view of the valuable contribution of the traditional 
institutions, i.e. vyayamshalas, akaras and 
gymnasiums in the promotion of indigenous physical 
education activities, governments decided to give 
financial assistance to these institutions. 

9. Other proposals include aid in the publication of books 
and literature such as charts, pictures, pamphlets, etc., 
by giving adequate subsidies and assistance to 
deserving authors. Greater attention was given to 
recreational activities, which have so far been 
neglected. Voluntary agencies doing effective work, 
particularly at the national level, were afforded all 
possible support. 


These activities form a fairly good beginning, but it 
was only a beginning, and much more has to be 
accomplished before we can aspire to come up to the standards 
achieved by more advanced countries. Our First Five-Year 
Plan did not make any financial provision for physical education 
and it was only in the Second Plan and awarded that money 


has been allotted for various development schemes in this 
field. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
SCHOOL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


After Independence, physical education and sport found a 
place in our national programme of education. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission on University Education (1949) 
and Dr Laxmanswami Mudaliar Commission on Secondary 
Education (1952) made some useful recommendations for the 
promotion of physical education for students along with other 
educational programmes. The Central Advisory Board of 
Physical Education and Recreation prepared for the first time 
the National Plan of Physical education, in 1956. The aim and 
objectives of physical education as laid down in national plan 
are: 


Aim of Physical Education 


The aim of the physical education must be to make every child 
physically, mentally and emotionally fit and also to develop in 
him such personal and social qualities as well as help him to 
live happily with others and build him as a good citizen. 


Objectives of Physical Education 


(a) The development of organic fitness, 
(b) The development of neuro-muscular skills, and 
(c) The development of character and personality. 


NATIONAL PLAN OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This plan included graded syllabi in physical education for 
children of different age groups, and recommended facilities 
for organisation of physical education in the educational 
institutions of the country. 

The All-India Council of Sports was also constituted in 
1954 under whose advice policies and programmes for the 
promotion of sports and games began to be formulated in the 
country. Suitable provisions were included in the Five-Year 
Plans for the development of sports and games. This council 
has been helpful in developing sports facilities such as indoor 
halls, stadiums, playgrounds, swimming pools and the like in 
the country. This council has further been instrumental in 
coordinating the activities of the sports federations in the 
country and Indian Olympic Association. 

The National Physical Efficiency Drive was started in 1959 
with the object of arousing consciousness among the people 
for physical health and fitness. Since then, lakhs of student 
youths started participating in the tests of the Drive every 
year. The Central Government started the Laxmibai College of 
Physical Education at Gwalior in 1957 and the National Institute 
of Sports at Patiala in 1958, with the object of providing well- 
qualified leadership in this field. 

The Kunzru Committee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1958 recommended guidelines for coordinating various 
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schemes relating to physical education and youth 
development. The Union Ministry of Education also prepared 
a Handbook on the multipurpose programme of physical 
education in 1965, combining there in Indian activities as well 
as Western games and sports for the guidance of the 
educational institutions in the country. 

On the recommendation of the Educational Commission 
(1965) the 10+2+3 pattern of the education was introduced in 
the country. The National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi prepared in 1975 a paper on 
“Approach to the curriculum for the 10 year schools” in which 
physical education is considered as one of the seven 
compulsory subjects with the object of integrating it into the 
new pattern of education. The National Council also prepared 
a draft curriculum in physical education for classes I to X 
(being revised recently). This curriculum covers the core as 
well as optional programme with a large variety for selection 
by the participants. The learning outcomes of each activity 
included in the syllabus are indicated therein, with a scheme 
of evaluation of pupils, spelling out the areas of appraisal. 
The curriculum also emphasises inclusion of health education 
under the programmes. Guidelines for teacher requirements, 
playgrounds, equipment, time allocation and the like have also 
been included in the draft curriculum in order to develop a 
workable programme of physical education in their respective 
spheres of duty. 

It will thus be seen that, during the post-independence 
period, physical education has been given increasing 
importance in the general educational pattern of our country 
and this discipline has been liberally supported and 
encouraged by the Central and state governments and 
educational institutions for the benefit of the youth, Physical 
education is now compulsory at the primary and secondary 
stage of education and is also encouraged in colleges. The 
programme of physical education included fundamental and 
free movements, recreational activities, rhythmic, 
developmental activities, track and field events, games and 
sports, formal activities, gymnastics, mass activities and 
aquatics wherever facilities are available. Periods varying from 
two to five per week are set aside in the school timetable with 
more periods in the lower classes and the minimum in higher 
classes, Efforts have also been made to introduce evaluation 
of pupils by providing suitable tests in physical education. 
The Inter-University Board of Sports conducts competitions 
for college students. 

Various state governments have also established colleges 
of physical education wherein one-year courses in physical 
education are offered to graduates. At the undergraduate level, 
training in physical education is provided either in the normal 
teacher education programmed for undergraduates of through 
special courses conducted for them. In most of the states, 
supervisory agencies in physical education have been 
established consisting of district officers or zonal officers 
under their respective state level staff. 
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Efforts are also made to provide funds for the organisation 
of physical education through special Government grants, 
and levying games fees for children. Generally, expenditure 
on physical education incurred by aided schools is held 
admissible for their normal grants as per rules laid down in 
their respective education codes. 

The National policy on Education—1986 (revised 1992) 
has laid emphasis on acceptance of physical education as an 
integral part of the learning process and its inclusion in the 
evaluation of total performance. 


It has now been agreed that physical education contributes 
to pupil education and helps achieve objectives of the 
education in general. Since physical education offers universal 
standard of conduct, and plays a major role in the total 
development of a child, this discipline deserves to be based 
on sound canons of administration and supervision of 
education in the country. It should be on the priority list of 
items of our National Policy on Education, especially for the 
student youth. 
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POLICY FORMULATION IN EDUCATION 


T.N. Dhar 


A policy usually takes the form of a general statement of intent. 
It is future oriented indicating the policy or policies that will 
be pursued to bring about much needed change in desired 
directions. In education, the policy should project a vision of 
the future, the human capacities and competencies that it will 
promote and the kind of social order that the tailoring of 
education will bring about. It reflects on the educational 
situation and proposes a change in it. The situation might 
need remedial action for removing an experienced deficiency 
or a drastic change to enhance its relevance, efficiency and 
effectiveness. In a country of India’s size and diversity 
educational policies have to be indicative rather that 
prescriptive providing sufficient scope for their adaptation 
and elaboration in relation to local situations. Since it is a 
statement of intent, a policy needs to be distinguished from 
intended programmes and projects which if implemented are 
likely to remedy and/or change the situation; often, the two 
are used interchangeably. The National Policies on Education, 
at times seems to fail to make the distinction between policies 
and programmes. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


No record of any policy statements made in ancient and 
medieval periods of Indian history exist although, in both, 
considerable educational activity took place. The state as such, 
which often lays down the policy did not directly intervene in 
educational matters except in providing to scholars and 
institutions patronage and subsidies the latter in the form of 
grants and land deeds. The official support given to gurukulas 
such reputed institutions like Takshishila and Nalanda, and in 
later days to maktabs and madrassas in not well documented. 
They however, flourished because of the patronage extended 
by the king, chieftain and in later times by the local landlord. 
Although no formal statements of the curriculum to be pursued 
were made, the scheme of studies laid down somewhat tacitly, 
the competencies—knowledge, skills and attitudes—expected 
of a student after specified years of education, training and 
residence. This was particularly true of reputed institutions 
like Nalanda and in later times of madrassas. Education and 
training was rigorous and entailed a very disciplined life on 
the part of a student. Even today, the erstwhile schemes of 
study in some disciplines—for instance, Ayurveda and Unani 
system of medicine—prevail. In gurukulas, pathshalas and 
maktabs, the preceptor laid down the levels of proficiency to 


be attained and the means of attaining them. These could be 
very high as is exemplified by the proficiency achieved by 
Arjuna in archery. Ina sense, therefore, statements of policy 
in education are a recent phenomena. 

In what might be termed as the emergence of a ‘modern’ 
system of education in India William Bentinck’s approval of 
the Minute penned by Macaulay in 1833 could be regarded as 
the first policy statement on education. The ‘policy statement’ 
reads ‘His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which 
these reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee, be 
henceforth employed in imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and science through the 
medium of English language’ (Mahmood, 1895, p. 52). The 
funds referred to was the grant of 100,000 pounds which had 
been approved in 1813 ‘for the introduction and promotion of 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India’ (Mahmood, 1895, p. 52). The fund 
represented recognition on the part of the government of its 
responsibility to provide support for education. 

The second major development in pre-independent India 
was the Education Despatch of the Court of Directors in 1854, 
generally known as the Wood’s Despatch. It was for the first 
time that ‘education of the whole population of India was 
accepted as a state duty’ (Mahmood, 1895, p. 85). The 
Despatch laid down the objective of the education policy thus: 
‘We must emphatically declare that education which we 
desire to see extended in India is that which has for its 
object the diffusion of improved arts, science, philosophy, 
and literature of Europe; in short of European knowledge’ 
(Narullah and Naik, 1965, p. 116). It laid down the principles 
that were ‘to govern the educational policy of the Government 
of India’ (Mahmood, 1895, p. 85). The recommendations led to 
the estab-lishment of the administrative structure of what 
might be termed as the present system of education 
universities in three Presidency towns, Directorates of 
Education, teacher training institutions, a basic policy for mass 
education and so on. 

The other policy declarations during the colonial period 
were: 


e The Resolution of the Governor General in Council, 
1904 which ‘was a comprehensive document on Indian 
education policy ever issued by the Government of 
India since the emergence of a modern system of 
education in 1854’ (Ghosh, 1995, p. 119). 
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@ The Government of India Resolution on Indian 
Education Policy, which ‘was not an authoritative 
declaration of bold policy in education but (more a) 
review of the developments in education’ (Ghosh, 
1995, p. 138). 

e The Plan for Postwar Educational Reconstruction, 
known as the Sargeant Plan, 1944 which had the policy 
objective ‘to create in India, in a period of not less 
than forty years the standards of education as had 
already been attained in England’ (Narrulah and Naik, 
1965, p. 364). 


After the attainment of Independence, the Government of 
India did not immediately formulate a formal and 
comprehensive national policy on education. It, however, 
took a number of policy decisions for remodelling the 
education system to make it more relevant to meet national 
needs. Many of these decisions were based on the 
recommendations of the various Commissions that the 
government constituted—the University Education 
Commission of 1948 and the Secondary Education of 1953. 
The recommendations of these Commissions were considered 
at various fora—the Central Advisory Board of Education 
and the State Education Ministers Conference, etc., before 
policy decisions were taken and announced, Illustrative of 
these policy decisions are: adoption of eleven years of multi- 
purpose school education and the three-language formula, 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1968 


It was in fact the need for implementing the recommendations 
of the Education Commission, 1964-66, that a comprehensive 
national policy on education was considered necessary. 
Education being a state subject, it was felt necessary to discuss 
in Parliament, among other things, the changes in the structure 
of education recommended by the Education Commission, 
The 1968 Education Policy emerged from discussion of 
Commission’s recommendation by a Committee of Parliament 
and the deliberations in Parliament. A Parliamentary Committee 
was constituted to consider the report of the Education 
Commission, to Prepare a draft statement on national policy 
on education and identify a programme of action for immediate 
action. A major outcome of the 1968 Policy has been the 
adoption of the 10+2+3 pattern of education which has brought 


about the much needed uniformity in the education system of 
the country. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


A major deficiency of the 1968 Policy was that ‘the general 
formulation incorporated (in it) did not. . . get translated into 
a detailed strategy of implementation, accompanied by the 
assignment of specific responsibilities and financial and 
administrative support’ (MHRD, 1986, p. 2). The Programme 


of Action, 1986 and its revised version made up for this 
deficiency. 

The National Policy on Education 1986 is a comprehensive 
document. It covers all stages of education. It was preceded 
by a comprehensive review and appraisal of educational 
developments (Ministry of Education, 1985). In many ways 
the Perspective determined the basic character of the 1986 
Policy. While laying down a general policy framework and 
guidelines the Policy has tended to suggest programmes that 
would be implemented which probably in a policy document 
of this type were not needed. Illustrative of this are 


@ The sections on Education of Scheduled Castes, which 
apart from laying down the objective of ‘equalisation 
with non scheduled castes population at all stages 
and levels of education in all areas and in all the four 
dimensions—rural female, urban male and urban 
female’, lists various programmes to be implemented 
including pre-matric scholarships, recruitment of 
teachers from the communities, location of school 
buildings, etc. (Ministry of Education, 1985, pp. 6-7). 

@ The section on Adult Education which, apart from 
policy guideline to eradicate illiteracy, particularly in 
the age group of 15-35, recommends the establishment 
of continuing and workers’ education centres, wider 
promotion of libraries and reading rooms, use of 
radio and television, etc. (Ministry of Education, 1985, 
pp. 9-10). 


Since at the very initial stages of policy formulation a 
detailed Programme of Action had been visualised the Policy 
document could have avoided spelling out of specific 
Programmes to be implemented. The Policy, revised in 1992, 
contained no substantial changes. The Programme of Action, 
1992, however incorporated substantial changes as was 
recommended by the CABE Committee of July 1991 which 
came to the conclusion that ‘while very little of the NPE, 1986 
required reformulation, the Programme of Action needed to 
be revised considerably’ (MHRD, 1992, p. Xi). 


CONSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


An educational policy formulated either at national or state 
levels, has to be within the framework of the Constitutional 
provisions. The provisions for governance particularly those 
that pertain to education set the limits within which an 
education policy will be formulated and elaborated. Some of 
the important constitutional considerations, which have 
implications for policy formulation, include: 


@ Although by a constitutional amendment education 
now is a concurrent Subject, by virtue of centre not 
having enacted any legislation, education continues 
to remain a state subject, Subject of course to various 


constitutional provisions that limit the authority of the 
states. (Dhar, 1974, pp. 74-77) In this context, adoption 
of a national policy on education requires mechanisms 
and methods for ensuring a consensus on the policy. 

@ Article 45 of the Directive Principles of the State Policy 
makes the provision of free, compulsory and universal 
education up to the age of 14 obligatory for the state. 
Any educational policy will therefore have to accord 
priority to the realization of this goal and must indicate 
the policy initiatives needed for the purpose. 


Supreme Court has already declared compulsory elementary 
education as a fundamental right. 


@ Article 29 guarantees to every section of the population 
the right to preserve its distinct language, script and 
culture. No policy which adversely affects these 
safeguards can be formulated. 

e Article 30 provides to all minorities based on religion 
or language the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice and forbids the 
state to discriminate for provision of grant in aid against 
educational institutions established as minority 
institutions. 

@ Article 46 provides for protective discrimination in the 
form of reservation of seats and jobs for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes. 
No educational policy which proposes, for instance, 
merit as the sole criterion for entry to and employment 
in educational institutions, would be possible of being 
formulated. 

e Amendments 73 and 74 (1992) of the Constitution 

provide for decentralisation of authority, resources and 

functions to local body institutions. An educational 
policy would need to indicate how this will be effected. 

Lists I, II and II lay down the jurisdictions of the centre 

and the states in education. Some of these entries seem 

to limit the authority of the states in formulating 
educational policies appropriate for them. 


INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


The initiative for policy formulation in education has generally 
been taken at the central level by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. While states did not seem to play a 
very significant role in national policy formulation, it does not 
mean that they have no policy framework of their own for 
governing educational activity under their jurisdictions. A 
host of policy and regulatory mechanisms exists in states which 
determine the nature of educational activity. These include 
among others policies governing establishment, regulation 
and control of educational institutions, admission criteria and 
reservation of seats, principles of grant in aid to institutions, 
policy regarding teaching of languages, fee structure and so on. 
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With education being mainly a state subject, there has been 
the need to generate consensus on national policies on 
education. Institutional mechanisms have, therefore, been 
created to achieve this consensus. Among others these 
include: 


@ State Education Ministers Conference which is 
presided over by the Union Minister and consists of 

, all the State Ministers. 

@ Central Advisory Board of Education, the membership 
of which consists of representatives of states, national 
institutions and other segments 

@ Conference of State Education Secretaries which is 
presided over by the Union Education Secretary and 
has secretaries of education of states as its members. 

@ Vice Chancellors Conference representing all univer- 
sities the University Grants Commission (Association 
of Indian Universities) of Human Resource Develop- 
ment, etc. 


With more broad based representation, CABE’s 
deliberations reflect a political, professional and public point 
of view on educational policies. The Conference and the Board 
often constitutes committees which reflect on policies and 
strategies for implementation. For example, a Committee of 
the CABE deliberated on the 73rd and 74th amendments to 
Constitution and recommended the nature, structures and 
modalities for decentralisation of resources, authority and 
functions to people’s representatives at the local level. (CABE 
Committee) 

At the national level institutions which have contributed 
to policy formulation include: National Council of Education 
Research and Training, National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration, University Grants Commission, 
All India Council for Technical Education and the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research, etc. These and other institutions 
have provided academic and Professional inputs to policy 
formulation. For instance, the document, Challenge of 
Education which, apart from making an appraisal of the system 
and various educational developments suggested a policy 
perspective, was the result of a collaborative effort of some of 
these institutions. The Planning Commission in its over all 
perspective and sectoral proposals lays down important 
principles of state policy in the context of development goals 
and strategies. The Plan documents have often recommended 
policy initiatives in education. Illustrative of these is the policy 
on selective admissions to higher education recommended 
by the Third Five-Year Plan. The National Development 
Council which has all the state Chief Ministers and central 
ministers as members approves, for a plan, approaches, 
strategies and quantum of investments. Education figures in 
the deliberations of the Council. 

Educational policy formulation in India seems to suffer from 
a number of infirmities. First, the vision of the human 
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competencies that education should promote to enable them 
to effectively meet the challenges of the future and the social 
order it should help to bring about has never been available. 
No serious attempt has been made in India to predict 
educational futures. Second, the information base for policy 
formulation and planning of educational development 
continues to remain weak. In addition to the usual delays and 
inaccuracies, the diverse information required for meaningful 
policy formulation exercises is neither available nor generated. 
Policy related research has not been a favoured area of activity 
for research scholars; nor is it given priority in sponsored 
research. Third, participation of states in policy formulation 
is not regular and meaningful. At best their participation is 


enlisted at the stage of approval of policies. Fourth, policy 
formulation has been primarily a bureaucratic exercise with 
academic institutions and professionals playing a largely 
subservient role. With ‘generalist orientation of policy makers 
professional analysis and evaluation of alternatives, which 
should determine the nature and character of policies has been 
weak if not altogether absent. Fifth, the policy documents 
have failed to make the distinction between policies and 
programmes. Consequently, there is a lack of focus on policy 
issues. Lastly, with education not being an important issue 
with political parties and on their manifestos the consideration 
of alternative approaches to issue of educational development 
has not been serious and meaningful. 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION 


Y. Rafeek Ahmed 


Education has come to be regarded as an important 
responsibility of modern states. With the growing realisation 
of the great advantage of an educated society as also an 
educated individual, education has acquired the aura of a social 
right. Article 26 (1) of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights endows everybody with the right to education. 
Education is considered the key to the economic, social and 
cultural rights indispensable for dignity and free development 
of individual personality (Article 22). Following the end of 
World War II, there was great expansion in education because 
of the concern for development of human potential and rising 
aspirations of the people. The Constitution of independent 
India did not include education as a fundamental right under 
part III, it lays emphasis on it under part IV dealing with 
Directive Principles of the State policy. A Constitution 
amendment bill has recently been passed in the Lok Sabha, 
making education a fundamental right of every citizen up toa 
particular age. In the context of India’s federal structure and 
working, education as a state subject assumes great political 
significance particularly when it concerns national policies in 
education. 

In the absence of any legislative measures on the part of 
the Union Government, concurrently has not affected the 
powers of the states in education. The central government 
often finds itself helpless by the legal and formal dictates of 
centre-state relations. The intensity of states interest in 
education vis-a-vis the demands of the nature of Indian federal 
polity make the exercise thoroughly political. The authority of 
the Central Government to allocate resources to education 
has the potential of making it politically very explosive and 
extraordinarily active. Besides, attempts and efforts at 
formulating a uniform national policy in education have the 
added inherent seeds of political and ideological dialogue and 
disagreement. 

The idea of popular education with emphasis on 
universalisation of elementary education and equalisation of 
opportunities to one and all has the making of a great political 
agenda. There has been an enormous increase in the number 
educational institutions and the students enrolled in them. 
The expansion of the education system is a ‘response to 
political demands on all levels of government’ (Randolph and 
Randolph, p. 27). Politicians and parties are involved and are 
invariably responsible for this expansion. Indeed politicisation 
and state assertion of public interest are directly linked to this 
development. In addition, increased expenditure on education 


has definitely made it more vulnerable to political pressures 
and interventions. The root of political influence and political 
inroads into the educational field could be seen in the 
traditional role of the state and government in India. State 
legislation and public funding are important aspects of the 
education system in India, which expose education to the 
pulls and pressures of politics. Education policy itself is 
shaped by certain institutions and processes and there is 
politics behind their identification and involvement. However, 
an attempt is always made through such bodies as the State 
Education Ministers Conference and the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to generate a consensus on and for the 
education policy. The adoption of the policy by Parliament is 
in itself a process to ensure political consensus. 

The British in India viewed education as a way of 
preventing and marginalising the popular and indigenous 
influences. The colonial power was quite worried of the 
strength of the local forces and found in education a strong 
force to counteract them. The British conceived, promoted 
and encouraged education in India with the ulterior motive of 
strengthening their hold over India. An educated India was a 
safe proposition for continued British presence in India. The 
consequences were somewhat different. It was in many ways, 
the people educated in English medium and exposed to 
functioning of British institutions, who spearheaded the 
movement of independence. 

After independence, however, leadership saw in education 
not only the means of social, economic and cultural 
transformation but also a virtual panacea for all the ills of 
modern India. It is seen more and more as a mechanism to 
adjust to the social and political environment. For instance 
promotion of national integration has been a major objective 
of educational development. There is a realisation that 
education facilitates public discussion of social needs, 
contributes to better utilisation of available resources and 
services and helps disadvantaged groups to increase ability 
to resist oppression, organise politically and get a fairer deal. 
All these are concerns with which politics of the country gets 
involved and takes great interest. 

One great change in the wake of India’s independence is 
the way the exotic and elite qualities of education of the British 
days are sought to be denied any role. There is today an 
appreciation of the need for adjustment of education policies 
and institutions to their social and political environment. 
Education has become and is increasingly becoming 
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indigenous. Education has become a recognised state 
responsibility. State investment in education is meant to 
achieve economic growth with a view to improving and 
enhancing human resources, create new knowledge and 
techniques and manage the environment better. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION INTERACTION 


Politics permeates all walks of life. It is a very vibrant aspect of 
society and there is no segment of society, which is not 
affected by it. Politics is the art of persuading other people to 
act in certain ways. In general, it is concerned with the 

integration of the multiple facets of social power into a political 

ideology in order to preserve, transmit and reconstruct the 

social structure. There could also be an attempt at replacing 

the present ideology with a new one or a utopia of those 

involved. Both the quest for modernity and development, 

whether economic or political, demand that governments use 

education as a powerful instrument. Education is seen more 

and more as a necessary condition for progress by people in 

general and hence the politicians interest in the field is 

understandable. The negligence and role of the modern State 

and government in promoting education injects politics in a 

way, which cannot easily be avoided. The major questions of 
modern educational system such as who should run 

educational institutions, state or private sector, or who should 
determine the curriculum, etc., raise political issues and 
naturally lead to serious interaction between politics and 
education. In recent years the content of education has become 
a major political concern. Although policy-making is the 
prerogative of the state, it becomes imperative that there be 
general consensus or broad understanding which would 
engage political parties, politicians and ideology of all hues, 
apart from educationists, in protracted discussion and debate, 
Hence politics cannot be avoided in the management of 
education. The agreement of political and other groups 
becomes crucial in implementing policies. 

This has led keen competition to control personnel, 
resources and even the objectives and content of education. 
This competition is not necessarily between politicians as a 
class on the one hand and the others, educationists in 
particular, but among politicians themselves. And this 
competition is intense in India. In recent years, affiliation of 
students and teachers’ unions with potential parties has 
become common and often union elections are fought under 
this patronage and with the resources of recognised political 
parties. Such affiliation often affects decision-making of 
authority, administrators and faculty of education. 

According to Kogan (1978) education is political by its 
very nature. It has come to be considered as the main vehicle 
of transmitting cultural values and social roles with the result 
that almost all educational choices are political. Political power 
and the variations affect distribution of benefits and costs. 
Individuals, political parties, interest groups, bureaucrats, all 


political actors with different interests and perceptions and 
different kinds of resources, act through formal institutions 
and informal contacts to distribute benefits and thus shape 
the future of the political process. Institutional structures 
decide as to who can participate at what cost and with 
what results. If one finds political intrusions into education 
distasteful and even harmful, then the attempts should be 
directed in minimising the negative effects of such 
political interventions and not a complete avoidance of it 
because there is no way politics could be kept completely out 
of education. 


STATE INTERVENTION 


The role of the state, i.e. the tradition of state interference in 
education, government’s control of the management of 
universities in particular, for example, first started in India 
almost as a deterrence to the falling standards suspected to 
be the result of popular inroads in the name of democracy. 
Historically, the state and its governmental machinery on the 
one hand and the education system on the other were seen as 
closely related to protect educational institutions from the 
influence of ambitious politicians. Indeed for the British 
administrators in pre-independent India, every act of 
interference was not an invasion of autonomy but a move to 
protect autonomy. Later, however, state control of educational 
institutions and universities in Particular, was seen as 
detrimental to academic freedom and dangerous to spirit of 
inquiry. The debate has not ended. It rages and assumes 
serious proportions from time to time. Every time there is 
change in political scenario, whether at the national level or at 
the state levels, there are allegations of political interference 
in education for long-term objectives of serving certain 
ideological or political purposes. There is no doubt that there 
are both opportunities and fertile ground available for political 
forces to make use of education for their narrow partisan and 
ulterior objectives, 

During the British rule in India, state and government were 
Seen more as guarantors of university autonomy rather than 
its enemy. Later however, Positions changed and today, in 
fact, every attempt at increased role of the state in education 
is seen as control and unnecessary violation of human freedom. 
The debate on the need for representation of Indian opinion 
and interests in university bodies, which Started during the 
British regime, almost as a counter to the authority of an alien 
government, continues even today. The British dismissed such 
demands as unwise and ill advised keeping in view the threat 
they posed to their authority and their likely impact on the 
‘raj’. The Indian perspective was nationalistic and was 
motivated by values of honour and self-esteem. This was an 
area, which witnessed extraordinary interaction between 
politics and education. Today, however, the government in 
modern independent India is not seen as an alien power or the 
State as an enemy. And yet, the state’s authority and 


government’s powers are viewed as inconsistent with the 
universities freedom of inquiry and autonomous performance. 
The proverbial suspicion of state interference as inimical to 
individual personality and development and every act of state 
interference as a threat to academic freedom and autonomous 
functioning of universities are prominent ideas in the working 
of the university system in India today. Every time a state 
government or the centre amends its universities act or passes 
a new/revised act, the discussion is focused on the degree of 
independence the university would enjoy vis-a-vis the state 
or the government of the day. This was how, for example, the 
recent adoption of the Karnataka State Universities Act, 2000 
was seen by the academic community. 


PRIVATE MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION 


Politics is all about national identity and public philosophy 
which consequently raise the issues of being ‘Indian’ or ‘non- 
Indian’, the political and social order to be instituted, 
encouraged and sustained, and the institutional arrangement 
which would support it, etc. In other words, it spells out the 
values and the ways and means of achieving them. In this the 
present, the past and the future figure prominently. Itis exactly 
for this reason that value systems and practices of different 
communities surface in the field of education leading to 
controversies and tensions. This is so despite India’s 
commitment to secularism and is facilitated by the provision 
in the Constitution, which gives religious minorities the right 
to establish and administer educational institutions (Article 
30). The result has been the establishment of private 
educational institutions by religious groups to propagate their 
own values. However, the establishment of privately managed 
institutions has not been entirely a consequence of the 
safeguards provided in the constitution to minorities. A large 
number of privately managed institutions have been 
established by communities other than those who are regarded 
as minorities. 

A large number of schools and colleges in India are funded 
by private entrepreneurship. A beginning in the establishment 
of educational institutions under non-governmental 
sponsorship was made by Christian missionaries in pre- 
Independence India. The struggle for Independence led to 
the establishment of educational institutions by groups/ 
individuals motivated by high ideas of imparting genuine 
indigenous education with the purpose of raising a new 
generation of Indians with love for tradition and respect for 
‘Indianness’ . These institutions flourished in competition with 
the system established with governmental support. But with 
change in the political goals, nationalist motives for 
establishing private educational institutions also changed. 
Pursuit of politics as a profession oriented towards power, 
prestige and influence assumed great importance and every 
avenue was skillfully used towards that end. An educational 
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institution is a symbol of prestige both for the region and the 
people involved in its establishment and working. As a result, 
we find all those forces, which can be decisive in wielding 
influence with the masses entering educational field with 
enterprising passion. This is true of the nationalist, sectarian 
and casteist forces whose role in the Indian education system 
is very notable. Besides, investment on the founding and 
running of educational institutions is considered a worthwhile 
economic proposition particularly at the lower levels and at 
professional education level. 

The existence of a privately managed college, more so when 
it is very old with a tradition of its own, is a matter of great 
prestige and honour to the locality and those maintaining it. It 
invariably reflects its sectarian character and presents itself 
as a centre of power. There is no doubt that private colleges 
and other educational institutions play a notable role in local 
politics. They act as political resources for party cadres, 
supporters and patrons particularly at election time in addition 
to being instruments of partisan prestige and influence. This 
is usually true when the founder of the institution is associated 
with a political party or when he/she is identified with a 
particular ideology or philosophy. At times, the framework for 
a district party organisation is provided by the private college 
in that area. 

Sectarian and casteist sections often working as reform 
movements use education to express their identity and norms. 
The Arya Samaj, for example, has been very significant in the 
founding of educational institutions. The social and political 
influence of the Arya Samaj could be gauged from the fact 
that their proponents have found berths in the ministries at 
the state and union level and also have vice-chancellors 
appointed from their ranks. Educational Institutions founded 
on reform movements are typical of the Christian and Muslim 
communities. The Aligarh Muslim University first founded as 
Anglo-Oriental College was very representative of that 
category of population which found in their enterprise a great 
opportunity to pressurise and influence the politics of the 
country. In Karnataka, there are a very sizeable number of 
institutions started and managed by different castes and 
communities. In a way, most of these institutions were started 
almost as a response to the mushrooming of schools and 
colleges maintained by Christian missionaries. Later, one could 
clearly discern a pattern of development which suggests that 
different castes and communities have not only realised the 
need for such schools and colleges but consider them symbols 
of esteem and influence. The State of Karnataka can be singled 
out as one where schools, colleges, polytechnics, etc., run by 
Brahmins, Lingayats, Vokkaligas (prominent castes among 
Hindus), Christians, Muslims, Jains, etc., are found in big 
number with result that it is difficult to conceive of education 
in Karnataka without their active involvement. No government, 
in the state can ignore the managements of these educational 
institutions while framing policies. 
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POLITICISATION OF EDUCATION 


A serious question often raised in modern states is the role of 
political factors in the field of education. The answer ranges 
between the ideal of leaving education to the educationists 
and the normal practice in various degrees of political control 
and influence. Many consider use of political means to control 
what schools do and many others feel that political forces are 
necessary to mediate between socio-economic structures and 
schools in society. Politics, political systems, and political 
relationships refer to the processes and institutions whereby 
binding decisions are made, resources are distributed, members 
conduct is regulated, roles are coordinated and goods and 
services are allocated. In education, ‘political’ assumes 
significance because power and authority decide public 
agenda, resources to be used and the distribution of benefits. 
The distribution of power and the organisation of decision 
making directly affect outcomes in education. The roots of 
political influence in education are found in the traditional 
role of the state and government in India. State legislation and 
public funding are important dimensions of the education 
system in India. 

Opinion in India has, however, differed on the issue of the 
role of politics in education. As early as 1950s, this problem 
was Clearly identified. At the first Vice-Chancellors Conference 
in 1957, one section headed by Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
lamented the influence of politics and the political pressures 
the Indian universities are subjected to. There were many 
others like Dr Saiyidain, Education Secretary to the 
Government of India and Dr Kunzru who found nothing 
undemocratic in governmental interference in higher education. 
There were yet others like B.N. Jha, a former Vice-Chancellor 
of Allahabad University who defended political intrusion into 
education as not only difficult to avoid but inevitable and 
necessary. Universities, they felt, cannot insulate themselves 
from political influence as students and teachers are 
‘invariably’ ‘political either belonging to political parties or 
espousing certain political ideologies. J.S. Khanna considers 
existence of politics and ideologies on the university 
campuses not only as a ‘fact of life’ but also a ‘natural growth’. 
(Amrik Singh and Sharma, 1989) The debate continues and 
today efforts are made in minimising political interference in 
education and eliminating the harmful effects of such 
interference. The University Grants Commission (UGC) 
Committee constituted in 1990 under the Chairmanship of Prof. 
Gnanam to consider alternative models of management 
recommended that ministers, members of legislatures, or office- 
bearers of political parties should not be allowed to hold office 
in the university system and that political parties should work 
out for themselves and adhere to a code of conduct which 
would keep students away from politics and enable them to 
pursue their study and research unaffected by extraneous 
non-academic forces like politics. The Central Advisory Board 
of Education in turn constituted a sub-committee under the 


Chairmanship of Prof. Soneri which endorsed this 
recommendation and wanted the Ministry of HRD, UGC, state 
governments and universities to implement this provision. 
However, it still awaits implementation. 


ACADEMIC DECISION-MAKING 


There is general belief in democratic societies that academic 
decisions such as who should teach, what should be taught, 
who should be taught, how funds for academic purposes be 
allocated and who should develop academic plans and policies, 
etc., are best left to the wisdom of the academics. Financial 
policy-making should come after academic policy-making. This 
is sound logic and there cannot be two opinions. But the 
thereat looms large when one considers the presence of 
‘political’ academics and academics who are politicians. 
Nevertheless, there is recognition of the need for due regard 
for public life and social responsibilities which cannot be 
ignored in the name of academic freedom. This has indeed 
become a major area of dissent in the Indian academic world. 
Efforts are directed towards striking a balance where the State 
with its enormous social responsibilities, the system with its 
emphasis on value system, the academics with their obsession 
with freedom are trying hard not to tread on each others 
interests. It would be meaningful here to mention that 
universities in India, for example, are self-governing and legally 
independent in the making of rules they consider fit and 
feasible to regulate their affairs and have certain autonomy 
for the control and direction of their own internal life. Yet they 
are not entirely self-regulatory. They depend on public 
enactment for their creation and existence. And today, they 
are increasingly dependent on public finance. 


STUDENTS AND POLITICS 


Democratisation in India has helped give expression to student 
movement which is itself a part of the social process. India 
has had the rich tradition of students participation in politics. 
They had a very notable role to play in the non-cooperation 
movement of 1920, the Quit India movement of 1942 and in the 
Independence movement as a whole led by Mahatma Gandhi. 
They had taken active part in the independence struggle in 
some form or the other. They were also associated with political 
parties with the result that most norms and symbols of the 
student movement are inherited from that experience. They 
had openly identified themselves with such political parties 
as the Indian National Congress, the Muslim League and the 
Communist party of India. It could safely be concluded that 
the present influence and interest of political parties and 
politicians in the students movement are a legacy of the past 
and continue to be a major aspect of the Indian education 
system although it is very vehemently denied and morally 
opposed. Every political party invariably has its own student 
wing or youth wing. In the first two general elections, student 


leaders were given tickets, particularly by the Congress Party 
to contest, but later, however there was a very significant 
tendency to discourage student’s active involvement in the 
politics of the country. 

One major point of difference between the present situation 
and one obtained during independence struggle is that until 
India’s Independence students were active in politics and 
political parties sometimes at the cost of their studies and 
academic pursuits. After independence, it is the politicians 
and political parties, which seek to make inroads into 
campuses. Universities, colleges and other institutions of 
learning have become breeding ground for party supporters, 
party workers and even party leadership. With the rapid 
expansion in the institutions of learning, student power has 
acquired greater significance and is a new reality of the political 
framework. Student activism and student movements have 
gained momentum, respectability and strength because of the 
patronage of politicians and political parties. 

Student movement in independent India has been basically 
political in nature. Students have been concerned and 
invariably involved in such politically volatile and potentially 
dangerous issues as the policy of reservation, problem of 
unemployment, the question of language, communalism, etc. 
In some cases, they emerged successful in their political 
agitations as in Assam (1985), Gujarat (1974) and Bihar (1977). 
On many occasions, the student movement has projected itself 
as the major political actor. This was very noticeable during 
1970s when the nation watched the spectacle of “Politics of 
student Power’. (Anand Kumar, 1989) 

In the present Indian democratic polity, one cannot ignore 
the interplay of political forces and the campuses. Political 
parties and politicians are more and more engaged in using 
university campuses for the purpose of building up their cadres 
and support and for grooming future leaders. In this exercise, 
itis not only the students who get involved but even politically 
ambitious teachers and other employees also get roped in. 
Much of the criticism against these inroads into places of 
education and learning by political parties and politicians is 
because of the fear of communal, caste and regional factors 
being relied on in this, at times, bizarre exercise. (Iqbal Narain, 
1986) There is no denying the fact that powerful student 
organisations like SFI, NSUI, ABVP, etc., are closely tied up 
with political parties. If some condemn this affiliation as a 
very dangerous and potentially serious development for the 
society in general and the student community in particular, 
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there are others who view it as natural and helpful fi 
health of Indian polity. oe. 


CONCLUSION 


The points of interaction between the political and educational 
systems have multiplied as a result of the demand for 
education as a social right, the limited resources and influence 
of democratic politics on public policy. The control of education 
in whatever form, is invariably defended on the principle of 
public interest. But many see it as subversion of autonomy of 
structures (such as universities) and attempts at politicisation. 
The state’s assertion of ‘Public Interest’ gives it the authority 
to a have a strong official interest which in turn leads to 
politicisation of the education system. 

The effectiveness of any social system is determined 
fundamentally by the character, motivation, ethical standards 
and the mindset of all those who make crucial decisions for 
the nation. The quality of a polity depends on the quality of 
its leadership. The nation requires a firm sense of direction 
and purpose and a leadership which is committed. Education 
has a leading role in training leaders who are well-equipped to 
meet the challenges that lie ahead. Swami Vivekananda stressed 
that education should not only be national but nation building 
as well—‘Life- building, character making, integral and 
eclectic’. Thus education system occupies a nodal position in 
the effort at state building, nation-building and social, political 
and economic development of the people living in the country. 

Education in India today requires two major strategies— 
the reform of learning and the reform of management. In both 
these strategies, politics becomes a serious ingredient. True, 
reform of learning is best left to professionals, i.e. 
educationalist and experts. But it cannot escape the intrusion 
of politics because the implications of the reform of 
management gets politically embroiled because politicians, 
political parties etc., on most occasions are not only managers 
of educational institutions but are actively involved in 
perpetrating their own cause through those institutions. 

There is in India today a large contradiction between the 
forces of globalisation and the local cultural identity. The 
distance between these opposing forces needs to be bridged 
and certain harmony achieved. There is no doubt that in this 
harmonising process, political system, politicians, political 
parties, politics in general and educational system have a very 
important role to play. 
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POPULATION EDUCATION 


D.S. Muley 


‘Concerns—talk’ is all we hear these days. The list gets longer 
by the day. One of the major trends in education that has cut 
across national boundaries over the past three decades is the 
emergence of ‘educations’ in response to various national 
and international concerns. Population education is one of 
such ‘educations’. Population issues have been introduced 
into the formal and non-formal curricula through population 
education projects. One of the most rapidly growing 
programmes supported by UNFPA and UNESCO, population 
education aims at creating awareness and developing 
understanding of demographic processes as they affect, and 
are affected by individuals and the society. It focuses on macro 
as well as micro issues, broad demographic changes as well 
as individual and family decisions. The over all intention is to 
help improve the quality of life of individuals and society. 
The objectives, content and methodology of population 
education vary from country to country, but share similarities 
to a substantial degree. Being an interdisciplinary area, 
population education has drawn its content from various 
subject areas. Even within a country the content of population 
education varies according to the target group, e.g., elementary 
and secondary school children, young and adults, students 
of vocational education and university education. In most 
developing countries government and public authorities are 
conducting population education projects, while in Europe 
and North America private organisations are at the forefront. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ~ 


Alva Myrdal was perhaps the first person in the world, who 
emphasised the role of education in the development of 
population policy in her book entitled Nation and Family 
in 1941. After about two decades in 1962, Teachers College 
Record, Columbia University included two articles—one 
entitled ‘The Population Explosion’ by Warren S. Thomson 
and another entitled ‘Population-Gap in the Curriculum, by 
Phillip M. Hauser. Besides, the United Nations especially 
UNESCO and later on UNFPA took significant initiatives 
in introducing population education programmes in a 
large number of developing countries including those of 
Asia. 

The population debate, which started in India as far back 
as in 1935 when a Planning Committee was set up by the 
Indian National Congress during the national movement, 


became stronger after the country’s independence in 1947 
and resulted in India becoming one of the first countries in the 
world to have a state-sponsored family planning programme. 
In 1968 the Government of Maharashtra published a ‘White 
Paper’ on educational reconstruction. The ‘White Paper’ 
suggested educational reconstruction to provide a basic 
understanding of the implications of population growth. 
Perhaps the watershed was the National Seminar on 
Population Education held in Mumbai (then Bombay) in 1969. 
It was in this Seminar that out of a few terms including family 
life education, the term ‘Population Education’ was adopted. 
As a follow up to the Seminar, a Population Education Cell 
was set up in the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT) in 1970. The work done by the Cell, 
provided a sound base to launch a full-fledged project in 1980 
with UNFPA funding and UNESCO technical support. 


NEED AND IMPORTANCE 


Population stabilisation and a better quality of life are the 
major goals of population education programme in India. The 
decision regarding the birth of a child and the family size are 
generally governed by the prevailing social and cultural 
values including traditions and customs. People in India place 
a high value on the birth of a child. These values change 
slowly over time through a variety of factors, and one of the 
most important factors is education. While evaluating the 
impact of population education programme on school students 
and teachers, the International Institute for Population 
Sciences, Mumbai, found that both students and teachers 
who were exposed to population education content and 
training showed greater awareness about and more positive 
attitudes towards population issues than those students and 
teachers who were not exposed to such content and training. 
These findings have been corroborated in similar impact 
evaluations of other population education programmes that 
have been conducted by external agencies in the past. There 
is, therefore, a need to educate children at an early age, much 
before they mature, on the implications of population change. 
If the child understands the consequences of population 
change for herself/himself, the society, the country and the 
world, she/he is likely to be more receptive to the family 
planning services at a later time. Besides, education relating 
to the process of growing up, puberty, human sexuality, 
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HIV/AIDS and substance abuse are of immediate value and 
importance to adolescent students today. If we believe in a 
non-coercive approach of changing behaviour, education is 
probably the most important means to help individuals in 
making rational decisions for themselves and the society. 


CONCEPT AND CONTENT 


Education as an agent of change must reflect basic concerns 
facing India and the world. Population education is an 
educational programme which provides an opportunity to 
young students to reflect on the probable causes and 
consequences of population situation at the family, nation 
and global levels with the objective of developing in them 
rational and responsible attitudes and behaviour towards that 
situation. It helps learners to understand the interrelationship 
of population with quality of life. It is hoped that this 
understanding should further help them to take rational 
decisions at their individual and family level. 

Population education has over the years emerged as an 
interdisciplinary area drawing its content mostly from social 
sciences and life sciences. The concept of population 
education as evolved in India imbibes in itself various sub- 
concepts drawn from demography, environment education, 
economics, sociology, health education, education in 
human sexuality, etc. Its objectives require not only the 
creation of necessary awareness, but also shaping of such 
values and attitudes as are in consonance with population 
stabilisation. 

The population education programme has been providing 
to a very large number of school and college students and 
their teachers as well as out-of-schoolers under the adult 
education programme, an opportunity to discuss population 
issues. Over the past two decades, population education has 
increasingly gained acceptance as an important curricular area 
in school education. 

In addition to population education, there are various terms 

and concepts, which are used interchangeably. In operational 
terms these concepts denote educational activities with a 
special emphasis on one aspect or the other, For instance, in 
Family Life Education (FLE) the focus is on promoting happy 
family life; in Population and Development Education (PDE) 
the emphasis is on promoting an understanding of the 
interrelationship between population and development; 
Adolescent Reproductive and Sexual Health (ARSH) focuses 
on the reproductive and sexual health of the adolescent 
population, where as the term Adolescence Education 
encompasses the content on the process of growing up, HIV/ 
AIDS and substance abuse. The tecently added concept of 
Life Skills Education is meant to focus on the development of 
communication, assertive, negotiation and other such skills 
among adolescents to meet their needs. Population education 
as a dynamic concept has an interface with all the above- 
mentioned terms and concepts. 


Population Education and Family Planning 


The popular slogan ‘Small family is a happy family’, is 
associated with the family planning programme. Though the 
concept of ‘small family’ is acceptable in population education 
as well, there are many educationists who have reservations 
about the educational soundness of the popular slogan. 
However, the inclusion of ‘Observance of the Small Family 
Norm’ in the common core components as defined by the 
National Policy on Education, 1986 and the NCERT’s ‘National 
Curriculum for Elementary and Secondary—A Framework’, 
1988, made it obligatory for the advocates of population 
education in the country to incorporate the concept of small 
family in a more forthright and focused manner. 

The population education programme was initiated to 
supplement the family planning programme. Despite differential 
in their content and methodology the objective of the two is 
the same, i.e. population stabilisation, Population education 
is comparatively a broader concept encompassing various 
other related concepts and aspects. One of the purposes of 
population education is to create demand for family planning 
services. 


Family Life Education and Population Education 


Family life education seeks to prepare young people for a 
successful married life and responsible parenthood. The 
contents of family life education are the family structure, types 
and functions of family, family discords and their resolution, 
adolescence and related needs, human sexuality and 
preparation for marriage. Some of the elements of family life 
education fall in the area of population education. This 
interface leads to an impression that both ‘educations’ are 
identical. The centre of study in family life education is ‘family’, 
whereas the focus in population education is on population 
and related issues. 


Population and Development Education 


The World Commission on Environment and Development 
(the Brundtland Commission ) in its 1987 report ‘Our Common 
Future’ emphasised the need for better environmental quality 
in any process of development. It popularised the term 
‘sustainable development’ and defined it as ‘meeting the 
needs of the present generation without compromising the 
needs of future generations’. Later the UNDP’s annual Human 
Development Reports and then the International Conference 
on Population and Development ( ICPD) 1994, brought into 
focus the need for linkages between population and 
development. The overall objective of population and 
development policies and programmes is to raise the quality 
of life of the people. Investment in human resource 
development has to be given priority in population and 
development strategies. Thus, emerged the population and 
development education during late 1990s. 


Reconceptualisation of Population Education 


In the light of a decade of important inputs from different 
national and international conferences and seminars 
population education has been reconceptualised and its 
content redefined. While interlinking population and 
development, the content of population education now 
includes not only areas such as population dynamics, 
environment and sustainable development, quality of life, 
family, and gender equity and equality, but also areas like 
maternal and child health, reproductive health and needs of 
adolescents, STD, HIV/AIDS and substance abuse. 

Two meetings, one at the national level, viz., National 
Seminar on Adolescence Education organised by the NCERT 
in mid-April, 1993 and second at the international level, viz., 
International Conference on Population and Development 
(ICPD) held at Cairo, 1994, are important landmarks in the 
recoceptualisation of population education in India. The 
deliberations and recommendations of these two conferences/ 
seminars broadened as well as reoriented the concept and 
content of population education. 


Adolescents as an Under-served Population Group 


Adolescents in the age group of 10-19 years constitute about 
one-fifth (19 crore) of the total population of India. The 
National Population Policy, 2000, identifies ‘Adolescents’ as 
one of the 12 strategic themes for pursuing ‘stand alone’ or 
inter-sectoral programmes. Similarly, ‘National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education’ brought out by NCERT in 
2000 also lays stress on ‘the need of imparting sufficiently in 
advance, the relevant information and guidance’ to adolescent 
students. All adolescents, both boys and girls, desire and 
seek authentic and scientific information and knowledge about 
matters relating to puberty, process of growing up and human 
sexuality. In the absence of any authentic source, young boys 
and girls become victims of myths and misconceptions. These 
and other considerations make it imperative to address the 
unmet needs of adolescents as an under-served population 
group. Adolescence education was conceived in response to 
adolescents’ needs and was made part of population 
education. Adolescence education also includes a component 
of AIDS education. 

India being a heterogeneous and multi-community country, 
does not present a very coherent picture as far as the 
integration of population education is concerned. In the initial 
years the promotion was mainly focussed on the non-sensitive 
aspects of population issue, as it was feared any insistence 
on the sensitive aspects would prevent the entire programme 
from taking off. In early years the impetus to introduce 
population issues in school curricula came mainly from 
demographic and family planning specialists rather than 
mainstream educators. As the programme progressed, more 
and more educators began to play a more active role. However, 
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there was a marked tendency among them to distance 
themselves and their population education programme from 
the sensitive issues advocated by health educators and 
counsellors. The advent of HIV/AIDS in 1980s and its fast 
spread in India in 1990s resulted in two trends, one, health 
educators and counsellors putting stronger pressure on 
mainstream educators to incorporate sensitive issues in the 
school curricula, and two, school curriculum developers finding 
it increasingly difficult to resist the pressure. The sensitive 
issues relating to the human sexuality are being discussed 
today more openly than earlier, but their adequate incorporation 
in the curricula is something which still poses a challenge. 


Population Education as a Project 


The history of population education in India is a history of 
population education project as conceived and implemented 
by national agencies such as NCERT, University Grant 
Commission (UGC) and The Department of Adult Education 
(Government of India ), with the financial assistance of UNFPA 
and with the technical support of UNESCO. The population 
education is in the limelight today mainly because about 100 
population education projects are currently being implemented 
in about 80 countries of the world, for which the major credit 
may be attributed to the efforts of UNFPA and UNESCO. The 
experiences from the large number of countries, though varied, 
have in the process enriched the concept of population 
education to a great extent. There are, thus, two strands seen 
in the evolution of the concept of population education, 
namely, the concept and content that developed before or 
outside of the project, and the concept that got evolved as 
part of the project. Both are complimentary. 

A need is increasingly being felt to evolve a forum both at 
the national and international levels to provide to advocates 
and votaries of population education opportunities to 
periodically recast and modify the concept and content of 
population education and discuss various related issues and 
emerging concerns. 


National Population Education Programme in Schools 


The programme was launched by the NCERT in 1980. It is 
implemented through the NCERT at the national level and 
State Councils of Educational Research & Training/State 
School Boards at the State levels. As a follow up to the 
International Conference on Population and Development, 
1994, the programme has shown substantial modifications to 
accommodate concerns regarding needs of adolescents, 
reproduction health and HIV/AIDS. More recently, population 
and development education projects have been launched in 
various national networks such as the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE), National Council for Teacher 
Education (NCTE), Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangthan (KVS, a 
school network set up by the Government of India specially 
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for the children of Central Government and defence employees) 
and Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti (NVS, a prestigious school 
network set up by the Government of India in each district of 
the country specially catering to the needs of meritorious 
children from villages and small towns) and National Open 
School to widen the reach out. Under these Projects the 
emphasis has been laid on the needs and problems of 
adolescents, their reproductive health needs, HIV/AIDS and 
substance abuse. A combination of curricular and co- 
curricular approaches is being adopted to synthesise issues 
relating to population, sustainable development, environment, 
quality of life, gender equality, HIV/AIDS and needs and 
problems of adolescents. The major components of the 
programme are: (a) Advocacy among parents and teachers to 
create an enabling environment, (b) Teacher preparation to 
develop communication skills among teachers to comfortably 
communicate with their adolescent students on matters 
relating to human sexuality, and (c) School-based activities to 
provide meaningful exposure to students. In some of the 
national networks like CBSE the major focus is on the 
secondary stage. 


Population Education in the Higher Education System 


The University Grants Commission (UGC) initiated the 
Programme through Population Education Clubs set up in 
various colleges in 1983. The objective was to create awareness 
of population issues among college students and through 
them in the community. The UGC-UNFPA project on population 
education was started in 1986, Under the project Population 
Education Resource Centres (PERCs) were set up in the 
Department of Adult, Continuing Education and Extension in 
various universities. The programme has expanded to 17 
PERCs covering 186 universities and 1400 colleges. 


Population and Development Education in Post Literacy 
and Continuing Education 


The programme is being implemented by the Directorate of 
Adult Education (DAE), Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD), Government of India, with the technical 
Support of 21 State Resource Centres and 3 Population 


Operation since 1987. With the introduction of Total Literacy 
Campaign (TLC) in various districts, the emphasis is laid on 


Population Education in Vocational Training Programmes 
The Directorate General of | Employment and Training (DGE&T), 


Ministry of Labour, Government of India organises training 
for young persons in the age group of 14~25 years through a 
network of over 3000 Industrial Training Institutes/Centres 
and over 2500 industrial establishments in the country. The 
UNFPA-funded project on population education was initiated 
by the DGE&T in 1988. Under the project population education 
has been introduced in social studies courses in the curriculum 
of industrial/vocational training. Training is also imparted to 
the instructors on the basis of a training manual. 


Integration of Population Education: Lessons Learned 


The three decades of the project have yielded several valuable 
lessons and achievements despite flaws and shortcomings in 
some areas. India presents a varied and complex picture of 
population education. 

Population education programme is invariably a complex 
undertaking. It is typically a slow process. Many of the major 
bottlenecks are linked to the overburdened curriculum, low 
quality of curriculum transaction, inadequate availability and 
lack of easy flow of funds to make the programme universal 
and sustainable, inadequate teacher preparation, lack of easy 
access to materials, inadequate staff and resistance to change. 
The interdisciplinarity of the content of population education, 
in contrast to the separate subjects or discrete disciplines, 
Poses special problems, 

One of the major indicators of institutionalisation of 
population education in the school system is its integration 
into the school syllabi and textbooks. As such efforts at the 
national and State levels were directed towards achievin g this 
central objective. One of the major bottlenecks has been the 
content load in practically every subject that is taught at the 
Secondary level. For accommodating any new content there 
has to be corresponding deletion of some content from the 
existing curriculum. This is easier said than done especially in 
view of the fact that subject orientation among curriculum 
developers is pretty strong, and hence there is a marked 
resistance to accept content advocated by ‘outsiders’. 

Integration of population education elements into the 
existing school curricula and other educational processes has 
so far been the main Strategy in India. However, it has been 
introduced as an additional specialisation in the teacher 
education curriculum in many universities. It has often been 
commented that through integration the identity of population 
education is either totally lost or merged with a particular 
subject area or substantially diluted. The focus in some cases 
also gets defused. It has also been felt that integration can be 
ensured more effectively only when there is a cadre of 
academics who will from time to time persuade and convince 
appropriate authorities and curriculum developers to 
Incorporate population education elements into the school 
curricula and teacher education. Efforts have to be made to 
Tetain the integration in the subsequent revision and in some 
cases to strengthen it. Obviously, the exercise of integration 


cannot be a one time activity. It is in this context that the 
concern is expressed that in the event of the withdrawal of the 
project the entire effort in the area of integration is most 
likely to get seriously hampered. Therefore, some tend to 
suggest that there is a need to redefine the meaning of 
institutionalisation. 


PROJECT—AN AD-HOC STATUS 


In some countries where the population education programme 
has been running for quite some time, difficulty is being faced 
to implement the programme effectively in view of the trend of 
phasing out of the financial support by the international 
agencies. The recent take over of the salary component of 
the project staff by the government from the UNFPA is 
being watched with interest. The phasing out of the 
total financial support will, it is understood, depend upon the 
impact evaluation of this development on the project 
implementation. 

In India population education as a project brings in an 
element of adhocism in its overall perception. What was 
perhaps expected was that with the gradual withdrawal of the 
project or the phasing out of the support by the UNFPA, the 
individual States will take over. This might have happened in 
one case or two but in most cases the indications do not 
strengthen this expectation. There is also less indication that 
in the absence of periodical sensitisation and awareness 
building efforts at the national and other levels, it will be 
ensured that the population education will continue to be 
integrated into the school curricula and teacher education. 
However, with sustained efforts both as part of the project 
activities as well as by many individuals and institutions 
outside of the project, significant integration of population 
education content has already taken place in the school 
curriculum. Most of the population education content falls in 
the areas of economic development, social development, 
environment and resources. These contents are generally 
covered in the courses on geography, economics and civics 
and to a certain extent in Science as well. In the teacher 
education curriculum the papers that have incorporated 
population education elements are Education in Emerging 
Society/India, and Psychological Foundation of Education. 
Needs and problems of adolescents especially relating to the 
human sexuality and reproductive health are totally 
missing. HIV/AIDS preventive education finds only a 
marginal reflection in Science courses. Thus, the conclusion 
is that whereas on the one hand the non-controversial 
content has already been incorporated though there is 
still room for improvement especially in terms of focussing 
on the interrelationships and inter-linkages, on the other 
what is mostly absent is the controversial and culturally 
sensitive content. And this conclusion holds good more 
in case of pre-service teacher education than in school 
education. 
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Inter-sectoral Coordination ` 


Currently population education programmes are being 
implemented in practically all the important sectors of 
education, viz., Formal school education, open/non-formal 
school education, teacher education, university/higher 
education, adult education and vocational education. Efforts 
are on to ensure coordination between these sectors both at 
the national and state levels, but they are still inadequate to 
meet the needs. 


Accent on Co-curricular Approach 


_In most if not all, of the population education programmes, 


the accent is on co-curricular approach to create an enabling 
environment for incorporating culturally sensitive elements 
of population education in the curriculum. Impact evaluation 
studies done from time to time have all mentioned about various 
innovative activities, e.g., village adoption scheme, question 
box activity, population education week and population 
education laboratory scheme undertaken in different parts of 
the country, though not sustained beyond one phase or two. 
In recent years World Population Day and World AIDS Day 
are being observed in a large number of schools. These co- 
curricular activities are reported to have generated a lot of 
interest and awareness amongst students and teachers, and 
in some instances amongst parents as well. However, their 
sustainability with a universal coverage is a major challenge. 

Experience of several small projects taken up in different 
parts of the country especially by individual schools, NGOs 
and local governments, has shown that co-curricular activities 
programmes offer an informal setting in which itis far easier to 
discuss sensitive issues relating to human sexuality. In these 
projects association of health educators/counsellors has 
proved to be an effective counterbalance to the teachers’ 
inadequacies to a large extent. 


Teacher Preparation 


Commenting in the context of adolescence education, the pre- 
service teacher education does not offer any thing worth while 
as of now to prepare student teachers to comfortably discuss 
matters relating to human sexuality with their future students. 
Teacher education curriculum, thus, leaves much to be desired. 
The redeeming feature is that in the area of in-service teacher 
education which has come of age in India, efforts are being 
made through various meaningful strategies such as short- 
duration independent programmes and dovetailing population 
education into the existing in-service teacher education, to 
equip teachers to respond effectively to the needs and problems 
of adolescents. 

Training of teachers, teacher educators and other 
educational functionaries in population education within 
a reasonable time has been one of the most exacting 
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tasks especially in view of the very large number of the target 
groups. 


Material Development 

Under various projects tons of materials both print and non- 
print in many languages have been developed. For instance, 
in the formal school sector alone more than 500 titles had been 
brought out in 17 languages by early 1990s. Materials brought 
out under the projects are of various kinds and for different 
target groups. The two basic issues relating to materials are: 
dissemination of materials, and their documentation and 
utilisation. hough documentation centres have been set up at 
the national and regional levels under more than one project, 
their utilization is reported to be not encouraging. 


Research and Evaluation 


Inventories and analyses of research studies in population 
education in India have been brought out for each decade 
since 1970, The research studies were classified under various 
categories, viz., Basic research studies, KAP studies, 


Programme impact evaluation, Curriculum development and 
instructional materials, Teaching methodologies, Management 
and supervision, Classroom instruction, and Information 
dissemination. In one or two cases the inventories and 
analyses have been a part of the UNESCO-sponsored 
programme in several Asian countries. The largest number of 
studies was in the area of basic research, followed by KAP 
studies and impact evaluation. There was hardly any study in 
the area of classroom instruction. 

Though research is an important thrust area, it is still the 
weakest link tin the’country programme. Except for impact and 
programme evaluation, other research efforts are barely 
adequate to meet the requirements. With regard to evaluating 
the impact of the population programme, the expectations are 
that as a result of the programme the fertility rate should come 
down and the population growth rate should show a definite 
sign of gradual decline. How to measure the programme's 
contribution to demographic changes in the community and 
in the country, is a challenge. Besides, special studies and 
action researches in certain identified researchable areas is 
the need of the hour. 


Contact Addresses for Various Projects 


Formal School Education 

Project Coordinator 

Population and Development Education (PDE) Project 
DESSH, NCERT, Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110016 
Phone: 26964083 


2. Higher Education 

National Coordinator 

PDE Project, UGC 

35, Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi 110002 


Teacher Education 

Member Secretary 

National Council for Teacher Education 

C-2/10, Safdarjung Development Area 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110016 


Ja 


E tt Phone: 23381335 


4. CBSE Schools 

Project Officer 

PDE Project, CBSE 

17-B, LP. Estate, New Delhi 110002 
Phone: 23351235 


5. | National Open School 

Project Officer 

PDE Project 

B-35, Kailash Colony, New Delhi 110011 
Phone: 26216806 


pi 4 


6. NVS Schools 

Project Incharge 

PDE Project, Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti 
A-39, Kailash Colony, New Delhi 

Phone: 26468001 


7. | KVS Schools 

Project Incharge 

PDE Project, Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 

18, Institutional Area 

Shaheed Jeet Singh Marg, New Delhi 110016 
Phone: 26858566 

ue 


9: Vocational Training Institutes 

Project Incharge 

PDE Project, DGE&T, Ministry of Labour 
2,3 Rafi Marg, New Delhi 110001 

Phone: 23711202 


8. "| Adult Education 

Project Incharge 

PDE Project, Deptt.of Adult Education, Govt. of India 
10, Jam Nagar House ; 

Shah Jahan Road, New Delhi 110001 

Pala Phone: 23382832 
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PRACTICE TEACHING 
D.K. Bhattacharjee 


acquire competencies related to contextual transaction of 


content; (f) to acquire competencies in planning and 


Stexdonts of all professional courses are required to undergo transacting a lesson and to evaluate the leaming outcome; (g) 


training or to acquire on- to participate in various school activities in order to gather 


entry into any profession. A fresh school experiences; and (h) to undertake different assignments 

sical graduate has to practice as an internee attached toa like reporting on observations of lessons, conduct of action 
tedical college for a period of time before she/he is permitted —_research/case studies, preparation of reports on Various school 
to Mart medical profession. A fresh law graduate has to activities conducted. 


profession. In engineering and EVALUATION OF PRACTICE TEACHING IN 
training is mandatory. Evens = INDIA—FEEDBACK FROM RESEARCHES’ 
engineering graduate from prestigious institutions like LITERATURE 


undergo 
before she/he starts her/his actual job, Similarly, the Nature of Activities conducted during Practice Teaching 


undergoes practical training in the job Various studies/literatures available on ‘Practice teaching’ have 
of teaching in actual classroom situation attached to a school reported that the activities like lecture, discussion, Essin 
sepervision of expert practitioners. In many teacher- answer, team teaching, demonstration lesson, discussion 
practice teaching is also known as through seminar mode, completion of projects, practice of 


teaching skills through microteaching under simulated/real 
Of teaching is a planned  conditions/integration of skills, preparation/procurement and 
institutions ina phased use of teaching aids, Preparation of lesson planning, 


of student teacher into teaching supervision of lessons/discussion/fecdback, cooperating 
pre: internship/pre instructional Mage, teachers conference, action research/case study and 


post-internship/post- assignments are generally conducted during practice training 


Compre-hensive network of school activities need to be included 


Manching or isernia ia weachang is designed to help in student-teaching programme as emphasised by different 


Š general and specific subject Supervision of Practice Teaching 


Pattern of Feedback 


The pret feedback was found to be significantly more effective 
than that of self feedback through audio tape, though ao clear- 
cut evidence was found conceming comparative eflectivenrss 
of peer feedback and college supervisor's feedback in 
development of general teaching competence in secondary 
student-teachers (Das, Passi, Jangira and Singh, 1980). There 
was positive influence on teacher's performance of immediate 
feedback either peer or supervisors or through replay of tape 
(Singh, 1982); feedback by the supervisors brought better 
results than feedback by peer supervisors (Kanwal, 1979) and 
feedback by both peers and audiotape was found to be more 
effective than that of feedback by peer or audiotape only 
(Paikray, 1981). Desai (1992) had reported that supervisory 
feedback was more effective than audio feedback in acquisition 
of both teaching competence and individual skill competence 


Practicing Schools 


Buch (1991) had observed that "The practicing schools, though 
an important part of teacher education programme has not 
attracted the attention of researchers. One obvious reason for 
this is that practicing schools have not been an integral part 
of teacher-education institutions in India and their separate 
entity does not allow researchers to take up this area of 
research. But, there is a need to probe this area not only from 
the cooperation point for view but from the angle of sources 
of expert feedback and apprenticeship training: A large number 
of teacher training institutions do not have their own practicing 
schools (Mohan, 1980) Many teacher training collegevieacher 
training departments of the university do not possess their 
own model schools They find it difficult to persuade schools 
to allow their student teacher for practice teaching On many 
coccamoms the student-teacher had to travel long distances 
to deliver lessons in schools during practice teaching Many 
principals and the teachers of cooperating schools have 
negative attitude to training programme The tranne do not 
take adequate interest in planning the kuom Somehow 
the trainees tried to complete the practical teaching (Panda 
1980), one of the difficult protiem i in regard to establishing 
pond relationship with prancing «hands and framing witahie 
timetable for practice teaching. The duration of practice 
teaching is too short due to pon-availability of practicing 
schools for longer duration (Mohan, 1980). Many teacher 
tracing colleges face prodlerm of limited pend of practice 
teaching allowed by the school (Rai, 1982); Rai (1982) aho 
reported tack of cooperation from schools amd inadequate 
time. Mohanty (1984) also obverved that wchool-college 
cooperation n poor in almot all imitation. Nagpal (20000) 
reported that po proper rapport was developed between 
student teachers of DIET, cooperating teachers and DIET 
,upeniion dunng practice teaching at elementary bevel 
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Practice of Teaching Skills 
Micro-tea ting the popular urategy employed for practice of 
teaching shills during practice at secondary level 


Classroom conditions were found to be equally effective im 
developing general teaching Competence i secondary student 
teachers (Das, Passi, Jangire and Singh, 1980, OCPI, 1977; 
Patel, 1978) Haposure to integration based instruction helped 
teacher to increase their ability to integrate different teachers 
skills effectively (Bawa 1984; Bhatia 1984) and enhanced 
student-teachen performance in classroom teaching (Hkbote, 
1987). Summative model of integration of teaching skills was 
found to he more effective in comparison to Gon-integration 
and additive strategy of integration of teaching skills in 


Perceptions about Practice Training 


‘The study of Rai (1982) revealed a wide discrepancy between 
the perception of colleges of education and pracucing schonts 
about practice teaching While the colleges of education 
reported lack of cooperation from practicing schools, the 
practicing schools blamed practice teaching for disturbing 
the school programme and activities, While the teacher 
educators gave more negative comments than those of 
cooperating teachers, the college observer were more henient 
in giving grades than thore of school observers (Dhotakia, 
1980) The practice teaching programmes only stressed the 
delivery of lessons and other activities expected from a 
student-teacher were neglected (Mohanty, 1984). The 
mentalities of criticism kesom were found to be inappropriate 
(Mohanty, 1984) Pre stadent-teaching experience: prowihed 
to etuadents Dy teacher training invtstutvons were pet afl ent 
in term of skilh and technaques of teaching required for 
cisnroom teaching (Raj 1984). The training imation have 
mt utilined the sxt viraal materiak and eqpsperrots in gate 
of heis availability (Raj, 1984) Majority of the iasitutiose 
organismi practice teaching on fall working days (Sengh et al 
1982). Sindee (1982) had reported that practice teaching i8 
colleges of edocation i: peghected. i was abo found that 
teacher with better wtf comoept have aonni more m pea tne 
tratang compared to teacher sith poor self concept (Mas 
amd Gommalven, 1977). Sharma (1970) had pepoetedd hat marinad 
sst wrt, area of teaching etperience. previous tassing. 
pradestice from college m regular thadent oe deat gradastam 
pervately amd acadiema acharvemoent of uidens ara Bres hind 
mo wagnificant effect on developement of their compenrerses 
during practice tnaching Commence for Revers of Nats msi 
Pobcy on Feducaton, 1986 (Ramemartisy Comenmmee, | PAN Mad 
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recommended revamping of teacher education programme with 
an increased duration of internship/school attachment 
programme in view of the fact that the practice teaching period 
allotted is not adequate in terms of duration and experience 
gained and what is done during the period is stereo-typed, 
materials prepared during practice teaching have no relevance 
to realistic conditions of schools, needs of all type of students 
are not taken care of during practice teaching and there is little 
scope for development of affective domain of the teacher. 
Curriculum Framework for Quality Teacher Education (NCTE, 
1998) on the basis of field survey had observed that practice 
teaching remains to be a weak link in teacher-training 
curriculum transaction. The practice teaching is confined to 
teaching of certain subjects and content-cum-method 
approach has failed to achieve the objective of integration. In 
order to accommodate practice teaching/school attachment 
programme of longer duration with the objective of meeting 
above gaps various committees and National Council for 
Teacher Education had recommended introduction of two 
years BEd programme for secondary teachers and reforms in 
practice teaching. 


Number of Practice Lessons 


Dubey (1981) reported that number of practice lessons in 
Maharashtra varied between thirty and forty, except Bombay 
University where it was twenty, and in Madhya Pradesh 
student-teachers taught 30-35 lessons even if there was 
provision for forty lessons. In RIEs of NCERT where 2 yeas 
BEd programme has been introduced student-teachers are to 
practice 80 lessons in two method subjects, 40 being in each 
subject (RIE Bhubaneswar, 1999). Singh (1982) reported that 
total number of lessons ranges from 40 to 60. 


Number of Teaching Subjects for Practice Teaching 


Majority of teacher training institutions have offered two 
teaching subjects for practice teaching (Singh 1982). 


Format of Lesson Planning 


Nagpal (2000) reported that format of Lesson Planning followed 
in secondary teacher training institutions were used during 
practice teaching in elementary teacher training institutions 
and the format used in lesson planning were not uniform in 
sampled institutions. 


Evaluation of Practice Teaching 


Evaluation was of doubtful validity since no evaluation criteria 
were explicitly stated (Mohanty, 1984). Bordolai (1990) had 
reported that the organisation and evaluation of practice 
teaching at primary level teacher education institutions were 
not scientific. The maximum marks allotted to practice teaching 


vary between 100 to 400. Assessment is both internal and 
external (Singh 1982). Bhatnagar (1988) stressed the need of 
developing common tool for assessment of activities 
conducted during student teaching for all universities in the 
country. The common areas which should be coveréd by the 
tools are: lesson planning, supervision/evaluation of actual 
teaching by student-teachers, co-curricular activities and 
assignments. Separate divisions are given for theory and 
practical (practice teaching and sessional work) examinations 
(Srivastava, 1982). 


FACTORS AFFECTING PRACTICE TEACHING 


Very often it is pointed out that teachers are not able to practice 
what they have learnt from pedagogy in teacher training 
institutions since the school situation and needs of the 
schools are different. There is diversity in teaching practices 
due to diversity of circumstances in schools. There is 
heterogeneity in school situation due to location of schools 
such as in urban, rural, and tribal areas, and disadvantaged 
regions. There are also disadvantaged schools such as schools 
without requisite number of teachers, requisite number of 
rooms, equipments and learning materials. Wide variety of 
historical, ideological, psycho-social, cultural and adminis- 
trative factors/traits of these schools may influence the practice 
teaching. The meaning of socio-cultural deprivation are likely 
to be manifested through classroom climate, learning styles, 
learning environment, learning opportunities, local ethos and 
socio-cultural resistance to pedagogy which are likely to affect 
practice teaching. Practice teaching organised by teacher 
training institutions are likely to be affected by factors 
manifested through wide range of diverse circumstances and 
experience and multiplicity of factors which include: type of 
school (government/goyernment aided/private/co- 
educational/only for boys/only for girls/schools managed by 
trusts); socio-cultured background of the students; availability 
of physical facilities/audio-visual materials/technology 
devises in the school; discipline of the school; type of 
grouping in the class (ability grouping/mixed socio-cultural 
grouping/ subject wise ability grouping); duration of practice 
teaching where students may practice for a short period and 
help the regular teachers or practice for a long period where 
student-teachers may get opportunity of teaching of complete 
one period duration; whether topics to be transacted are 
selected arbitrarily or in continuity of curriculum transaction; 
whether the student-teachers are teaching within the frame of 
regular routine of the school or some periods are allotted for 
practice teaching arbitrarily; whether both cooperating 
teachers and training college supervisor are regularly 
Supervising the lessons or not; availability of time, number of 
lessons to be completed and the level of cooperation received 
from the teachers of cooperating schools. 

There are wide variations in organisation of practice 
teaching programme. While uniformity of steps, aims and 


methods in different subjects are practised in some teacher 
training institutions, others may prefer diversity in lesson 
planning and its transaction. While some teacher-training 
institutions give emphasis on training of teaching skills and 
methods through live demonstration by teacher supported 
by audio-video modes, some institutions emphasise individual 
or group experience through team teaching. While some 
institutions organise the practice teaching programme in three 
phases such as pre-internship/pre-instructional, internship/ 
practice teaching, post-internship/post-instructional, some 
institution only organise first two stages only. Different 
weightage are given to different areas like lesson planning, 
knowledge and skill development, use of teaching aids/ 
technology, etc., by supervisors and institutions. There may 
not be complete or perfect teaching practice in any teacher 
training institution in which all teaching skills/competencies 
and methods are cultivated. Practice teaching is a situation in 
which opportunities are provided to student-teachers to 
cultivate a particular set of skills or exemplar demonstration 
are provided for acquisition of specific methods/skills. The 
student-teacher has to maintain a balance/compromise 
between the ‘desirable’ and ‘possible’ ‘ideal’ and ‘practical’ 
in a complex classroom situation and the process of 
compromise may vary from institution to institution. Selection 
of appropriate objectives of the lesson is very important for 
success of practice teaching. If the availability of teaching 
aids/technology aids/materials do not match with the 
objectives, the student-teacher may face difficulties. Teaching 
practice involves critical analysis of teaching situation by the 
student-teacher and problems of putting together different 
variables like observation, lesson preparation, acquisition of 
methods/skills and competencies, classroom management and 
assessment. This could be facilitated by practice, reflection 
and feedback. Practice, reflection and feedback are mutually 
interdependent and corrective. The perception of student- 
teachers, cooperating teachers and training college 
supervisors about practice teaching may differ. Supervisor 
may consider the feedback and correction is more important 
than assessment and evaluation while the students may 
perceive practice teaching in terms of assessment. The 
cooperating teaches may underestimate the capacity of the 
student-teachers and may consider him as an intruder and 
may not be helpful and sympathetic. The student-teachers 
may feel that he is being used as free period tool by the 
cooperating teacher. Again teaching skills have been perceived 
in various ways. These skills may overlap with each other and 
they are interdependent. The following teaching skills should 
be emphasised during practice teaching: skill in formulation 
of objectives, ability to identify concepts from content area/ 
subject knowledge, skill to assess the capacity of the students, 
ability to tap the resources, skill in organising material 
resources/physical facilities, cooperation of the teachers in 
school, skills of establishing interpersonal relationship, skills 
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of demonstration/using teaching aids, integration of methods/ 
skills with the content, lesson planning skill, lesson presen- 
tation skill, questioning skill, skill of effective communication 
in classroom, classroom organisation skill, techniques of recor- 
ding classroom teaching events, skill of evaluating learning 
outcome and different skills practiced under micro-teaching. 


NEED FOR REFORM 


There is an urgent need for reform in content and duration of 
practice teaching. In actual practice students admission in 
teacher training colleges generally starts in July/August/ 
September and continues till November. The students are 
supposed to fill-up forms for university examination during 
February/March in the following year. In between there are 
holidays due to Puja, Diwali, X’mas, Annual Cultural Week/ 
Sports, etc. Due to various reasons, it has not been possible 
to extend the working days in training colleges from the 
existing level of 180 days to 230 as was suggested by Education 
Commission (1964-66). The situations in primary teacher 
training institutions are almost identical. 

In order to make teachers training competency based, the 
exemplar competencies which are to be developed in the 
students at the end of 8 years or 10 years of general education, 
needs to be identified. Teachers should know what are the 
terminal competencies to be developed in students through 
various subjects and the methodology of developing such 
competencies. During practice teaching, there is a need to 
practice the methodology of developing these competencies 
and also to focus on teacher competencies required for 
development of student competencies. Existing practice 
teaching is stereotyped and the duration is very small. 
Therefore, in pursuance of the recommendation of NCTE 
(1999) innovative 2 years BEd programme has been introduced 
in all RIEs of NCERT and Gujarat Vidyapeeth, One of the 
reason of increasing the duration of BEd Programme is to 
accommodate longer period of internship which will include 
analysis of school experience, multicultural placement of 
students, guided field observation, substitute teaching 
opportunities, staged entry into teaching, skill training, 
preparation of teaching aids/ other learning materials, 
analysing and synthesising events during internship of 
teaching, participation in different school activities and 
undertaking case studies/action research. In order to balance 
theory and practice teaching and integrating them would require 
more time. There is a need to emphasise the practice of effective 
domain related traits during practice teaching. There are different 
local norms related to practice teaching in different type of teacher 
education institutions. Preparation of quality process norms for 
different aspects of different type of teacher education 
programmes is a time consuming and complex process (Biswal 
and Das, 2001) and as such there is a need for monitoring of the 
transactional part of the process norms. 
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PRE-INTERNSHIP/PRE-INSTRUCTIONAL STAGE 


Activities during pre-internship/pre-instructional stage should 
consist of demonstration of lessons in different method 
subjects by expert teacher/teacher educators as role model 
using audio-video modes followed by skill development 
through practice by student-teachers and feedback by peer 
group/teacher educators/replay of audio tape; making 
rehearsals of teaching skills/methods/strategies/interventions; 
selection of suitable number of cooperating schools; 
organisation of cooperating teachers conference and training 
of cooperating teachers where the procedure of giving 
feedback to individual students is discussed. Training in 
preparation of lesson plan and preparation for development 
of different instructional aids are important activities 
undertaken during this stage. Discussions on various issues 
like performance competencies/action competencies/ 
demonstrative abilities of the student-teacher; opera- 
tionalisation of multiple strategies to tackle nurturing of 
talents/ children with learning difficulties in terms of specific 
activities; tasks to be performed with reference to concept 
attainment, skill/competency development in different types 
of learning situations (such as whole class teaching, group 
learning, remedial instruction, self-learning/drill; problem 
solving in classroom transaction); format of lesson plan, tasks 
related to observation of lessons, format of recording 
observation, different field assignments and scheme of 
evaluation concerning performance of student-teachers during 
practice teaching should be held followed by demonstration. 
Management of large sized classes; organisation of activities 
to provide opportunities for self-expression/creative thinking; 
organisation of activities relevant to pupils area of interest/ 
Students uniqueness; dissemination of information to students 
about the level of proficiency to be attained by them at different 
Steps of learning; strategy of motivating the students; 
Strategies of providing love acceptance, trust, affection by 
the teacher and providing Positive, impartial, objective, timely 
feedback and reinforcement by the student-teachers should 
be discussed and demonstrated by teacher educators. 
Strategies for extending learning opportunities/choices/ 
building learning environment should include self regulated 
practice by students, use of wide range of tools/equipments 
to support access to learning, equity in choices/opportunities 
to use materials, genuine Opportunities to take responsibilities, 
non-directive/flexible mode of learning and strengthening 
social dimensions of learning particularly value development 
should also be discussed and demonstrated. Strategies to 
develop learning materials may take different forms such as 
competency based learning materials, local specific exemplar 
materials, differentiated learning materials for children, low 
cost/no-cost concept-centred learning aids/materials deve- 
loped in local environment, materials for use in group learning/ 
self-learning/drill, creative activity sheets for students, 
development of self-learning activity sheets in order to promote 


multi-level teaching should be discussed and demonstrated. 
The discussion on the Evaluation strategies should highlight 
development of diagnostic test items, competency based test 
items, use of criterion referenced test items at the end of the 
unit, oral questioning in lower classes, strategies to facilitate 
learning to learn, development of ability to investigate/explore/ 
enquiry, to undertake responsibility for own learning, to work 
systematically step by step, strategies of giving feedback by 
students during practice and procedure of systematic 
observation. Strategies to manage problematic situation/ 
chaos/resistance and strategies to enhance learning capacity 
of students should also be thoroughly discussed. Innovative 
methods such as use of situation, story, picture to capture 
imagination of the students, presentation of dilemma/problem/ 
emotionally changed situation followed by discussion, role 
playing/simulation, academic games, value clarification by 
teacher/allowing students to react, play way approaches, 
creative use of singing, story telling, drawing particularly folk 
cores and folk art; discipline through guidance, formulation 
of open-ended teaching-learning where the child would be 
encouraged to question, think, explore, innovate, create and 
organise, non-directive learning activities, expository teaching, 
discovery learning/enquiry approach, student initiated 
learning followed up by teacher guided learning and extending 
it to home, practice of affective domain related traits, 
methodology of integrating values to practice teaching, 
facilitating roles of teacher; providing guidelines about conduct 
of action research and case studies, management of group 
learning and strategies of making learning, doing and 
practicing enjoyable, development of materials, guidelines, 
activity sheets, interventions, problem solving through group 
work, success stories/innovations, nature of individual/group 
assignments and the mode of assessment of the capabilities, 
habits, level of attainments, interest, strength and weakness 
of the students should be thoroughly discussed, demons- 
trated and practiced. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAGE/INTERNSHIP OF 
TEACHING 


The main focus of activities during instructional stage/ 
internship of teaching is planning and preparation for teaching 
which should formulation of specific objectives to be achieved 
through teaching-learning of a particular unit; development 
of specific concepts/skills/competencies; practice of 
communication skills/skills of promoting interpersonal 
relationship in influencing and controlling students learning 
behaviour-obtaining Cooperation from teachers/headmaster/ 
non-teaching staff; practice of skills in observing what is 
happening/assessing the learning outcome after teaching a 
particular unit; making full use of knowledge/advice 
concerning integration of content with appropriate teaching 
skills, methods, strategies; assessment of whole school 
environment and its bearing on individual lesson; deployment 


of physical and materials available in terms of space, sitting 
arrangement, teaching aids, maps, charts, diagnostic tools, 
etc,; participant observation of day-to-day school activities 
and preparation of comprehensive report on different aspects 
of school activity, such as working of school library, curricular 
activities, games and sports, value education activities, 
functioning of laboratory, school morning assembly, etc.; 
analysis of school problems following action research 
approach or undertaking case studies; preparation of a 
blueprint of question papers, framing of school timetable, 
organisation/participation in library and recreational activities, 
debates, speech, competition, quiz, music competition, 
management skills/competency-management of time/space/ 
materials); subject specific competencies/ability of the 
student-teachers to practice development of concepts, rules, 
generalisation, skills, process specific competencies; 
competency of the student-teacher to formulate teacher guided 
learning, group learning, self-learning/drill; context specific 
competencies/ability of the student teacher to formulate 
teaching learning for tribal students, for large sized classes, 
remedial instruction for students belonging to special groups, 
tackling multi-cultural classroom, maintenance of school 
discipline, etc. 

Activities to be undertaken by teacher training institutions 
are placement of students in different cooperating schools, 
sending instructions to cooperating teachers/supervisors, 
preparation of supervision chart, monitoring of student teacher 
activities during practice teaching, deployment of supervisors 
and development of tool for evaluation of practice teaching 


POST-INSTRUCTIONAL/POST-INTERNSHIP/ 
EVALUATIVE STAGE 


The focus of the activities/discussion in post-instructional/ 
post-internship meeting are seeking reaction of the students, 
cooperating teachers and headmasters, training college 
supervisors and obtaining feed back on lesson planning, 
teaching and instructional materials/technical aids used, 
follow-up, remedial and strengthening activities to be taken 
up and exhibition of works/teaching aids developed by the 
studies during practice teaching. 


LESSON PLAN 


There is a need to reform the existing format and practices on 
lesson plan. Instead of uniform type of lesson planning, there 
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is a need to orient the student-teachers in planning lessons 
for concept attainment, skill development, remedial instruction 
for slow learners, enrichment lessons for the talented children, 
lessons on group-learning, lessons to promote self-learning 
and learning to learn. This approach will be a remedial 
departure from the existing approach. The steps of lesson 
plan may include: 


Overview of the Content 


@ Breaking content into concepts/sub-concepts 
@ Skills 
@ Values/attitudes 


Formulation of Specific Objectives in Terms of 


@ Concepts/sub-concepts to be attained 
@ Skills to be included 
@ Values/attitudes to be developed 


Resources/Materials 


Chalk, chalk board, textbook, personal knowledge of the 
teacher, students knowledge, maps/charts/models, cooperative 
learning guidelines, self-learning instructions, self-learning 
activity sheets, materials for demonstrations, actual specimen, 
transparency, projector. 


Activities and Procedure 


Both student and teacher activities needs to be specified/ 
identified and procedure adopted for performing student/ 
teacher activities needs to be highlighted. 


CONCLUSION 


The successful implementation of practice teaching 
programme would depend on multiple factors such as 
longer duration of teacher education programme, longer 
duration of practice teaching, staged entry into practice 
teaching, cooperation of practicing school and effective feed- 
back of supervisory/cooperating teachers. Since practice tea- 
ching should be competency based, there is a need to identify 
competencies to be inculcated into student teachers during 
practice teaching. There is also a need to develop common 
tool for assessment of activities performed by student teachers. 
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PRAMANA 


V.N. Jha 


Vastsyayana, the author of the Bhasya on the Nyayasutras of 
Gautama (Indian Logic) writes: 


Yasya ipsa-jihasa-prayuktasya pravritti sa pramata. 

Sa yen arth praminoti tat pramanam yoarth pramiyate 
tat prameyam. Yattadarth vigyanam sa pramitiriti 
chatsrishu chaivam vidhasu arthtatvam parisamapyate. 


(One, who moves either to get or get rid of, prompted by 
his desire to get or to get rid of, is a knower; the process, 
through which he acquires the knowledge, is the instrument 
of knowing; the object which is known is the knowable; 
the resultant cognition is the knowledge. One can arrive at 
the Truth by employing this Model of Philosophical 
analysis.) 


Knowing is an act and in this act four factors are involved: 
the knower (pramatr), the knowable (prameya), the process 
of knowing (pramana) and the resultant knowledge (prama 
or pramiti). 

This can be treated as a universal model of philosophical 
analysis developed by ancient India. In this model pramana 
is the process through-which we acquire the knowledge of the 
universe of our experience. This implies that there is a knower 
who acquires the knowledge of his world of experience 
through a particular process of knowing. What he knows is 
the entire world of his experience. This world (prameya) has a 
name (naman) and form (rupa). Only when the world appears 
in our cognition with a form and a name, we can verbalise 
such cognition. It is the verbalisable cognition which presents 
the world before us in a clear form and prompts all our 
behaviours, when we want to have it (pravrtti), or we want to 
get rid of it (nivrtti), or, we want to remain indifferent about it 
(audasinya). 

The issue that we want to discuss here is: How de we 
acquire such a cognition? In other words, what is the process 
through which cognition of the world is produced in us? This 
process is called pramana. 

The Indian logical system believes that there are four ways 
of knowing the universe of our experience. They are: 


1. The direct way (Pratyaksa) which consists of a 
knower’s (i.e., souls) coming in contact with internal 
sense-organ (mind), mind’s coming in contact with the 


external sense-organs, and the external sense-organ’s 
coming in contact with the external world; for example, 
a flower is perceived through our eyes, smell of a flower 
is realised through nose, sweetness is tasted through 
tongue, softness of cotton is felt by touch and sound 
is heard by ears. For perceiving inner world, however, 
the knower is related to the mind and mind grasps the 
inner world. Thus, happiness, unhappiness, kindness, 
etc., are known by mind, the internal sense organ. 
The indirect way of inferring (anumana) which 
consists of the following form: 


G) xhasy 
(i) Because x has z 
(iii) Wherever there is z there is y 
(iv) Such az exists in x 
(v) Therefore, x has y; 


For example: 
(a) Mountain has fire 
(b) Because it has smoke 
(c) Whenever there is smoke, there is fire 
(d) Such a smoke exists on the mountain 
(e) Therefore, mountain has fire. 


. The indirect way of deriving knowledge from language 


(sabda) which consists in grasping language along 
with its constituents (pada-jnana), recollecting the 
referents (padartha-smarana), inferring the speaker’s 
intention (tatparya-jnana) and grasping the 
relationships among recollected referents (sabda- 
bodha). 

For Example, the understanding, which will arise from 
the sentence Ramah pacati (Rama cooks), will be as 
follows: Pakanukula-Krtiman ramah, i.e., “Rama 
possesses volition which generates cooking.’ 


. The indirect way of ascertaining the relationship 


between a morpheme (x) and its referent (y), (upaman) 
which consists in grasping the similarity between x 
and y (sadrsya-jnana), recollecting the guiding 
sentence (atidesa-vakya-smarana). 

For example, if one does not know the meaning of a 
word say of gavaya he may ask someone who knows 
it and the person who knows it may say ‘go-sadrso 
gavayah, i.e., gavaya is like a cow’. 
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Following this indicator sentence he may identify the animal 
called gavaya on the basis of the similarity and may come to 
know the relationship of the word gavaya with that animal. 
This is the function of this process. 


The from of the Western tradition of Logic is 
(a) zimplies y/ (z y) 

(b) There is z/ (z) 

(c) Therefore, there is y/(y) 


This can be compared with the Mimasaka’s form of 
Inference. Here the process begins with what we call in Indian 
Logic, Vyapti ‘the relation of invariable concomitance’. 

There are other systems of Indian thought which propose 
different ways of knowing the world. For instance, the 


Carvakas hold that the world can be known by only one 
pramana, i.e., pratyaksa; the Buddhists hold that we need 
only two ways of knowing the world, i.e., pratyaksa and 
anumana because the world consists of only two types of 
entities such as svalaksana ‘an entity without a name and 
form’ and samanya-laksana ‘an entity with name and form’. 

They further hold the view that a svalaksana alone is real 
and a samanya-laksana is our mental reconstruct and hence 
false. 

Thus, it is through pramana one becomes aware of reality 
or otherwise, of our world of experience. The concept of 
pramana is a distinct contribution of India in the field of 
epistemology. This concept had emerged from the analytic 
attempt to distinguish a cause from an effect or an ‘instrument’ 
from a ‘result’. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISES IN EDUCATION 


Santosh Sharma 


The private enterprises have supported education in India 
since time immemorial. The term private enterprises here refers 
to the sponsorship made by private individuals or group of 
individuals, societies, trusts, missions and businesses houses. 
All these enterprises have made significant contributions to 
education in India but the nature and form of benefactions 
has changed from ancient to medieval to modern India. 


CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS AND 
GROUPS DURING ANCIENT INDIA 


In ancient India, providing education was considered a noble 
and sacred work. The task of teaching was assigned to 
Brahmans as their duty. The Brahman guru or preceptor was 
responsible for the education of disciples who submitted to 
guru whole-heartedly. There was no prior agreement between 
teacher and student about the fees for teaching. Teaching 
and learning was the main bond between teacher and the 
student. The disciples generally resided in the house of the 
preceptor and were treated as their family members. At the 
end of his studies a student was expected to give dakshina 
(gift) to guru in the form of cash or kind depending on the 
capacity of the student. The rich paid more and the poor paid 
less. The system of paying gift is described in Gautama 
Dharmasutra which states that a student after the completion 
of his studies should request the teacher to accept wealth or 
what the teacher wants as the remuneration for teaching 
(Apte, 1910). The Manu Smiriti also states that when a student 
returns from his teacher’s house after completing his studies, 
he may offer to his guru some wealth. 

Ancient India had highly developed system of education, 
which continued during the Gupta dynasty (ap 319 to ap 550). 
During Gupta age also education was promoted by public 
benefactions which were made in the form of cash or kind as is 
evident from inscriptions recorded on stones and copper plates 
ascribed to that period. Sanchi Stone Inscription recorded that 
the gift of cash was kept as permanent fund (aksaya-nivi), 
and only the interest of this was to be spent. Gifts of kind were 
generally grants of land. The grants of land were in the form of 
an Agrahara or village to learned Brahmans for the purpose 
of furtherance of their religious pursuits. This practice was 
prevalent from fourth to seventh century aD as is evident 
from the fact that Aphsad Stone Inscription of Damodara- 
gupta, ascribed to the seventh century, related to the agrahara 


grants to virtuous Brahmans. Samudragupta donated a village 
entitled Revatita of Gaya district as an agrahara to one 
Gopadevaswami. This fact is recorded in the Gaya copper 
plate. The Nirmal copper plate recorded the grant of village to 
Brahmans who studied the Atharveveda. Mallasore Copper 
Plate Inscription although undated, resembles the Faridapur 
Plates of Dharmadiya assigned to the sixth century ap. The 
inscription records a gift of land measuring eight kulyavapas 
to Brahman. The Shahpur Stone Image Inscription dated ap 
672-73 during the reign of Adityasena recorded that one 
Salaaksa who was a Baladhikrta, made a Mahagreha of 
Nalanda. So, Nalanda appears to have been a great agrahara. 
The Gunaigadh Inscription of Vainya Gupta records the gift to 
a Mahayana samghad sakyabhikshus for provision of their 
civare (clothing), pindapata (food) asana and medicine. It was 
followed by another gift of agrahara to the same samgha 
(Fleet, 1970). 

The scholarly Brahmans enjoyed the privilege of accepting 
donation of Agraharas. Such gifts also helped the rise and 
spread of Vedic education during Gupta age. Educational 
benefactions made in the form of grants of lands also helped 
to generate income by profitable cultivation and this income 
was used to maintain them. 

The Sarnath Buddhist stone Image Inscription of 
Kumaragupta II, dated ap 473-74 proves the dominance of 
Buddhist education. Thus, in ancient India, Hindu and 
Buddhist education systems existed which were supported 
by educational benefactions from royals and nobles. 


PRIVATE EFFORTS DURING MEDIEVAL INDIA 


The medieval India was characterised by invasions and 
settlement of Muslim rulers in India. Muslim rulers established 
centres of Islamic learning called Maktabas and Madrasas. 
Many of these madrasas were attached to the mosques. In 
the beginning, maktabas and madarsas were meant exclusively 
for Muslims. But gradually Persian became the court language 
and maktabas and madrasas were opened to those Hindus 
who wanted to join some posts in government. Muslim 
education was centred mainly in towns and cities and 
remained unconnected with the majority community of the 
Hindus. 

The Hindu and Buddhist learning centres did not receive 
any patronage from Muslim rulers. These indigenous Hindu 
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centres of learning could maintain their existence with the 
help of private individuals only. Also, in villages, community 
continued to support pathshalas. During medieval India four 
Hindu vernacular schools came into existence (Keay, 1938). 
The Hindu vernacular schools connected with temples were 
called pathshalas. These pathshalas received educational 
benefactions from rich inhabitants of the village and also gifts 
from the pupils. The second type of schools called primary 
schools taught knowledge of 3 Rs to the pupils and were 
supported by the village community. Rich men provided space 
for these schools. In towns, some schools were established 
by enterprising persons as a commercial venture. Such schools 
were opened to children of all castes who wanted to learn 
3 Rs, The vernacular schools were utilitarian in their aim. 

The indigenous schools existed till nineteenth century as 
is evident from reports of Sir Thomas Munro (1822), Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone (1823) and William Adam (1835-38) who 
conducted inquiries into indigenous systems at Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal presidency respectively. These reports 
reveal that every village had an indigenous school. Many of 
these schools were single teacher schools. The village 
community provided space for these schools, Parulkar 
observes in his survey of Indigenous schools (1820-30) that: 
‘Teachers scarcely got the full emoluments. The schoolmasters 
of the time, however, could claim certain privileges from the 
community which compensated, not to a small extent, for the 
smallness of his earnings. He was entirely a man of the people 
whose children he taught. He was always remembered in the 
hearts of the people. The well to do and rich gave him more 
than others, both in cash and kind. He could command a meal 
from the parents of his pupils for mere asking’ (Parulkar, 1951). 

Report of the collector of Bellary and Adam’s report reflect 
upon the nature of indigenous schools of that time. Adam’s 
first report has mentioned about Indigenous Elementary 
Schools. It says, ‘By Indigenous Elementary Schools is meant 
those schools in which instruction in the elements of 
knowledge is communicated, and which have been originated 
and are supported by the Natives themselves. The number of 
such schools in Bengal is supposed to be about 100,000 
schools in Bengal and Bihar, approximately one village school 
for every 400 persons.’ Adam’s second report quotes that 
‘Elementary instruction in the district of Rajshahi is divisible 
into two sorts—public and private, accordingly as it is 
communicated in public schools or private families. The 
distinction is not always maintained, but it is sufficiently 
marked,’ Adam reports that there were indigenous Sanskrit 
colleges in villages. Muslim people supported indigenous 

Muslim schools—madrasas. However, there were no 
indigenous colleges conducted by Muslims. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY AND ITS 
EDUCATION POLICY 


East India Company stepped in India in 1600 as a commercial 


concern. But as Law pointed out, ‘Even in early years, the 
company was engaged in fostering some proselytising and 
educational activities’ (Law, 1973). In 1659, the court of 
directors explicitly stated their desire to spread Christianity 
among people of India and allowed missionaries to embark on 
their ships. The main objective of missionaries was to convert 
Indian people to Christianity. In commencing their operations, 
missionaries realised the importance of establishing schools, 
as schools would help them in obtaining access to the people 
and in educating the minds of the people who would 
understand and appreciate the facts, evidences, doctrines and 
duties of scriptures. Schools became a link between 
community and church and were seen as a means of 
communication with different classes of people. The early 
converts to Christianity were from lowest strata of the Hindu 
society. They were illiterate but since reading Bible was 
essential for salvation, missionaries opened schools for new 
converts to teach them reading and writing. Also improving 
the social and economic condition of the converted people 
was the duty of missionaries. They could achieve this 
objective by educating the converts. Thus missionary schools 
were both cause and effect of proselytisation. Missionaries 
established a number of schools. These schools were 
maintained by subscriptions and donations. East India 
Company assisted these schools in various ways such as 
providing sites for buildings, allowing the officials of company 
toact as accountants and other office-bearers, accepting funds 
of the schools as deposits at comparatively higher rates of 
interest, etc. 

When East India Company became a political power in 
India in 1765, it realised the political importance of maintaining 
religious neutrality. As a result, the Company abandoned its 
earlier inclination towards proselytisation and support to 
missionary enterprise, Politically, the East India Company 
was a successor to Hindu and Muslim rulers who encouraged 
indigenous schools, the pathshalas and madrasas for learning 
of classical languages. The company decided to continue 
these traditions and founded Benaras Sanskrit College and 
Calcutta Madrasa. Missionaries and their supporters agitated 
in England for necessary freedom and assistance to 
missionaries. The officials of company and orientalists spoke 
in favour of Oriental schools. This controversy was resolved 
by the Charter Act of 1813 that passed the resolution that the 
education of Indian people was included in the duties of the 
company. This also gave permission to missionaries to 
establish English schools in India. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISES FROM 1813 TO 1902 
The private enterprises supporting the cause of education 
can be classified into three categories: (i) Missionaries, 


(ii) English men residing in India, and (iii) Indian enterprises. 


G) Missionaries. As mentioned earlier, the Charter Act of 1813 


permitted missionary societies to conduct educational 
activities in India. As a result, the missionaries already working 
in India expanded their activities and new missionaries from 
the UK, the US and Germany started their educational activities 
in India. Among these General Baptist Missionary Society, 
the Wesleyan Mission, Sotch Missionary Society, London 
Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, the Basal 
Mission Society, Protestant Lutheran Mission Society and 
Women’s Association of Education were more prominent. 
(ii) English men residing in India and officials residing in 
India also promoted the cause of education in their individual 
capacity as a form of social service. In this context, the 
contributions of Hare, Bethune, Lord Dalhousie and 
Elphinstone need special mention. David Hare believed that 
India needed secular schools and colleges and established 
Hindu Vidyalaya, which was secular in character and aimed at 
providing Western type of education to Indians. The Vidyalaya 
was later handed over to the East India Company for 
management because of financial difficulties and became 
Presidency College in 1854. Bethune established secular 
schools for Indian girls in his own individual capacity and 
bore all the expenses thereof. After Bethune’s death in 1851, 
Lord Dalhousie took over this school and paid for it from his 
own private purse until the company took it over. Elphinstone 
made good efforts in his individual capacity to provide modern 
education to the people of India. He established Bombay 
Education Society in 1815 which conducted four schools for 
Indian children. By 1822, the society’s work for Indian children 
had grown considerably and a separate society called Bombay 
Native Education Society was then established. 
(iii) Private Indian Enterprises can again be classified into 
two categories: firstly those who conducted indigenous 
schools and secondly those who supported modern Indian 
Education, Prior to 1854, the contribution of Indian enterprises 
to modern education was not significant. But between 1854 
and 1902, both the missionaries and government did not 
expand their educational activities. The private Indian 
enterprises then took the responsibility for meeting the rapid 
growing educational demands of the people. Also, Woods 
Dispatch of 1854 encouraged the private enterprises to enter 
the field of education by recommending a system of grants- 
in-aid to private schools. Between 1857 and 1880, Indian private 
parties also entered in to the field of direct management of 
collegiate institutions. 

By 1882, the private Indian enterprises had made significant 
contribution to education at all levels as is reflected in Table 1. 

In 1882, the Indian Education Commission recommended 
that ‘secondary education should, as far as possible, be 
provided on the grant-in-aid basis and Government should 
withdraw from direct management of secondary schools’. 
Consequently, there was rapid expansion of secondary 
education through private schools. In 1881-82, there were five 
aided colleges conducted by Indian private enterprises, two 
of these colleges were in the North-Western Province, namely 
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Table 1 
Number of Educational Institutions Conducted by 
Indian Enterprises (1881-82) 


Institutions Conducted by Conducted by 
Indian Other 

Enterprises Enterprises 
Primary Schools 54,662 A- 1,842 
Secondary Schools 1,341 157 
Arts Colleges 05 18 

Professional Colleges 

and Schools 10 18 
Total 56,018 2,635 


Source: Nurallah and Naik, Students’ History of Education. 


Canning College, Lucknow and the Mohammedan Anglo 
Oriental College, Aligarh, which later grew into universities. 
The three colleges in Madras were the Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Hindu College and Tinneveli. The Pachaiyappa’s College was 
funded by Pachaiyappa, a wealthy Hindu gentleman and Hindu 
College was funded by Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

The indigenous institutions of national character also 
existed during this period. Among these the Gurukul 
University, Darul-uloom, Deoband and Darul-uloom Nadwatul 
Ulema, Lucknow can be mentioned. The Gurukul University 
was established by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab in 1902. 
This started as a small elementary school and grew into a 
university. Its objective is to revive the ancient Indian 
education. This university is a significant contribution of 
private enterprises. This university refused government grants 
and also maintained its own control. Darul-uloom, Deoband 
was established as a residential university in 1864. The 
university imparts instructions in indigenous subjects such 
as Unani Medicine and also religious education. Another 
university Darul-uloom Nadwatul Ulema, Lucknow established 
in 1989 on an ideology based on both orthodox university of 
Deoband and a modern university like Aligarh. As early as in 
1886, the Dayanand Anglo Vedic (DAV) College was 
established at Lahore with Mahatma Hansraj as the Principal. 
DAV Education Society now has a wide network of schools 
and colleges in India. The establishment of DAV College was 
also a step towards National Indian education. The objective 
of this society was to make education national in tone and 
character and to bring together the Indian people by 
encouraging the study of the national language Hindi and 
acquaintance with English literature. The DAV policy 
encouraged study of Sanskrit and Vedas and also introduced 
science and technical education as course of study. 

In next two decades, Indian private enterprises increased 
rapidly and in 1901-02, the colleges under Indian management 
were 42 as against 37 under missionary management. A large 
number of secondary schools were also controlled by Indian 
private enterprises. During this period, the movement for 
renaissance of Indian National life had already begun. It was 
realised that to build a great nation in India, the education of 
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country’s youth must be controlled and managed by Indians 
themselves. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENT AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISES (1902-47) 


The Indian Nationalist Movement resented the British control 
of Indian educational policies, The Indian Enterprises 
supported the national movement. The Secondary Education 
Policy (1904-08) on the other hand tried to control private 
enterprises by laying down comprehensive code for guidance 
of aided institutions and by adopting the policy of recognition 
of private and aided schools by the Government Department 
of Education. The government also started a move to reform 
the college education and passed the Indian Universities Act 
in 1904. While leaders of the nationalist movement like G.K. 
Gokhale, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mrs Annie Besant demanded Indian 
control over educational activities and their management, 
others initiated move for national education through private 
efforts. Mahatma Gandhi started the Non-cooperation 
Movement and advocated boycott of government schools 
and colleges. The non-cooperation resolution passed by 
Nagpur Congress in 1920 suggested ‘gradual withdrawal of 
children from schools and colleges owned, aided or controlled 
by Government and in place of such schools and colleges, the 
establishment of national schools and colleges in the various 
Provinces’ (Sitaramayya, 1952), A large number of students 
and nationalist leaders joined the non-cooperation movement. 
Thousands of students left their colleges and boycotted 
examinations. The efforts of these students and leaders did 
not go in vain and within a few months of non-cooperation 
resolution, a number of national universities were started in 
different parts of the country. The prominent among these 
were National Muslim University of Aligarh, the Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth, the Bihar Vidyapeeth, the Kashi Vidyapeeth, the 
Bengal National University, the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth 
and a large number of National Schools of all grades. 
Thousands of students enrolled themselves in these 
universities and schools. 

Indian nationals also sponsored and worked for the cause 
of education in their individual capacity. Shri Kedar Nath Ji 
established first Ramjas School in 1912 in Delhi in the memory 
of his father, Lala Ramjas Mal. Kedar Nath Ji entered 
educational field with deep patriotic spirit and expanded the 
work of providing education to masses by establishing second 
Ramjas Schoo] at Anand Parbat in 1916, Ramjas Trust now 
has a number of schools and colleges in India. In 1916, Dr 
D.K. Karve founded a women’s university as a social service, 
Dr Karve was a social reformer and promoter of women’s 

education in India. Sir Vithaldas Thackersay donated Rs 15 
lakh to the university and joined Dr Karve in the cause of 
women education in 1920. The university was commemorated 
to the memory of Sir Theckersay’s late mother by naming the 
university as Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersay (SNDT) 


Women’s University. The university was accorded statutory 
recognition in 1951 by the government. 

The Banaras Hindu University, Jamia Millia Islamia and 
Vishwa Bharati came up due to initiative and efforts of Indian 
nationalists and entrepreneurs. The proposal to establish 
Hindu university was first made by Maharaja Prabhu Narayan 
Singh in 1904. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, Dr Annie Besant 
and Maharaja Rameshwar Singh supported the proposal, 
Initially Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya collected funds for 
the society and then Maharaja Rameshwar Singh also 
sponsored the society. The Banaras Hindu University Society 
was registered in 1911 and the Central Hindu College was 
handed over to this society. This became university in 1917. 

The Jamia Millia Islamia also came up as a result of Khilafat 
and Non-cooperation Movements during 1920. Jamia was 
supported by Hamdardane Jamia, who contributed a part of 
their earnings for the maintenance of the Jamia. It also received 
substantial aid from the Nawab of Bhopal and Delhi 
Municipality after it shifted from Aligarh to Delhi in 1925, The 
Jamia had no permanent funds at that time. It also refused to 
seek recognition from the government. The eminent 
personalities who founded Jamia Millia Islamia included 
Maulana Mohammed Ali, Dr Zakir Hussain, Dr Mukhtar Ahmed 
Ansari, Shaikhul Hind Maulana Mohammed Hasan and Abdul 
Majeed Khwaja. Another institution of an All India character 
that came into being during 1920s is the Visva Bharati. This 
institution was founded and endowed by Dr Rabindranath 
Tagore without any government grants. Visva Bharati was 
formally inaugurated in December 1921. A trust-deed was made 
and its constitution was registered in May 1922. Now, this is a 
university, which attracts students from different parts of the 
world, 

Mahatma Gandhi founded Gujarat Vidyapeeth in 1920 as a 
Rashtriya Vidyapeeth. The Vidyapeeth had provision for 
teaching of Indian languages including Gujarati, Marathi, 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Persian and subjects such as indology, 
pharmacy, music, history, mathematics, economics, commerce, 
philosophy and politics. In 1930, the Vidyapeeth conducted 
degree courses. The Vidyapeeth was declared as a Deemed to 
be University in July 1963. Now this university has 
Krishivigyan Kendras, rural service centres, teacher training 
and centres of higher education. In 1921 Mahatma Gandhi 
founded Kashi Vidyapeeth. The Vidyapeeth accepted financial 
assistance from the government only in 1963, when it was 
declared deemed to be university. 

The Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth was also founded in 
1921 for the realisation of ideals of national education. The 
Vidyapeeth was founded in pursuance of non-cooperation 
resolution passed at Nagpur by Indian National Congress. 
The Vidyapeeth was founded under the directions of Mahatma 
Gandhi and was later commemorated to the memory of late 
Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

The Government of India (GOD Act 1919 divided the 
activities of Provincial Government into two parts: the reserved 


departments and the transferred departments. Under this 
political constitution, the Indians obtained the control of 
education department for the first time. This act was interpreted 
in such a way that Government of India ceased to take any 
interest in educational activities and also stopped financial 
assistance to education. But in spite of financial hardships, 
there was rapid expansion in the number of primary and 
secondary schools. This was because of efforts of 
communities, social service organisations and entrepreneurs. 
A large number of secondary schools were opened during 
1921-37 in small towns and large villages by enterprising 
individuals and associations. The Provincial Autonomy Act, 
1935 abolished the diarchical system of administration (GOI 
Act, 1919) and placed the whole Provincial Administration 
under a Ministry. Congress at that time was the most influential 
political party and had accepted offices in seven out of eleven 
provinces. It was hoped that reconstruction of education 
would take place under the new provincial governments. But 
Congress remained in power for a short period, between 1937 
and 1939. The World War broke out in September 1939 and 
relations between government and Congress government 
became strained due to their differences on war and peace 
efforts. Congress government resigned in 1940 and between 
1940 and 45 ‘Caretaker Government’ was in charge. The World 
War between 1940 and 45 and Quit India Movement in August 
1947 resulted in the withdrawal of British power. During this 
period also sustained efforts of Indian private enterprises 
could maintain the existence of national educational institutes, 

For promotion of education of women, as early as in 1935, 
a residential university (Vidyapeeth) was established at 
Banasthali as Shantabia Shiksha Kutir by Pandit Hiralal 
Shashtri and Smt. Ratan Shashtri. ‘The Vidyapeeth aims at all 
round development of the personality by a synthesis of 
spiritual heritage and scientific achievements of east and west 
achieved through its programmes of Panch Mukhi Shiksha, 
comprising aesthetic, intellectual, moral, physical and practical 
aspects of education’ (AIU, 1985), In 1983 the Vidyapeeth 
was given the status of deemed to be university. 

The Trustees of Sir Dorabji Tata Trust founded Sir Dorabji 
graduate schools of social work in 1936 as a pioneering attempt 
to meet the pressing need for scientific training in social work. 
It was named as Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 1944. In 
1964 the institute was declared as a deemed to be university 
by the government. 

In 1937, Manishi Pandit Janardan Rai Nagar established 
Rajasthan Vidyapeeth at Udaipur. The main objectives of this 
Vidyapeeth were to promote Hindi language and to literate the 
adults of the region. The Vidyapeeth obtained the status of 
deemed to be university only in 1987. Now, the university 
maintains itself with fees from students and grants from the 
government. Among the turmoils of Quit India Movement in 
1946, an educational society called Charutar Vidyamandal was 
founded in Kaira district of Gujarat with the objective of 
promoting higher education in rural areas. The Charutar 
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Vidyamandal established an arts and science college, an 
engineering college and a commerce college in the rural setting. 
This became Sardar Patel University in 1955. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISES IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


The independent India formulated the new Constitution for 
the country which was adopted on 26 January 1949. The 
Constitution states its priority for education in Articles 45, 
29(1) and 30(1). The relevant Constitutional provisions that 
allow private individuals to set up their educational institutions 
are: 
Article 29 (2) states, ‘No citizen shall be denied admission 
into any educational institution maintained by the state or 
receiving aid out of state funds on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them.’ ` 

Article 30(1) states, ‘All minorities, whether based on 
religion or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice’. 

Article 30 (2) states, ‘The state shall not, in granting aid to 
educational institutions, discriminate against any educational 
institution on the ground that it is under the management of a 
minority, whether based on religion or language.’ 

Article 29(1) states that ‘any section of the citizens residing 
in the territory of India or any part thereof having a distinct 
language, script or culture of its own shall have the right to 
conserve the same.’ 

Article 19(1) states that ‘All citizens shall have the right to 
form associations’ (Jain, 2000). 

Taking advantage of such Constitutional provisions a 
number of linguistic and religious groups came forward and 
accepted the responsibility of providing education to children 
and youth by establishing educational institutions of their 
choice. Another group of citizens who sponsored education 
as a social service were wealthy businessmen, Education 
then was not a profit-making activity. Business houses 
supplemented efforts of the government in achieving the 
objective laid down in Article 45 of the Constitution. 

Article (45) states ‘The State shall endeavor to provide 
within a period of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years’ (Jain, 2000). 

During 1950-60, business houses, linguistic and religious 
societies and trusts made significant contributions in the 
spread of education among Indian people. 


LINGUISTIC TRUSTS/SOCIETIES 


Linguistic groups formed educational societies and established 
schools to provide education to pupils in their regional 
language. These schools are secular in character and admit 
students of all faiths and religions. In some schools, the 
regional language is taught as a subject to promote the 
language whereas medium of instruction is Hindi or English. 
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Schools conducted by linguistic societies/trusts have helped 
in the development and promotion of Indian languages. These 
schools have also demonstrated their academic excellence. 
These include Gujarat Education Association, Kannada 
Education Society, Kerala Education Society, Marathi 
Education Society and Bengali Education Society. 

For instance, the Gujarat Education Society was founded 
in 1956 under the leadership of Shri H.M. Patel. Now, this 
society has a number of educational institutions. The 
educational institutions conducted by this society aim at 
preserving and promoting the Gujarati culture but at the same 
time they teach Hindi (the national link language) at the same 
level (equilingual). The school of this society located in Delhi 
has been commemorated to the memory of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, the first Deputy Prime Minister of Independent India. 


RELIGIOUS TRUSTS/SOCIETIES 


Religious trusts and societies were formed and these 
conducted educational institutions to promote the cause of 
education. These institutions are based on some ideology 
and faith and these do not impart religious education. Also 
these admit students from all faiths and religions. The religious 
trusts/societies which conduct educational institutions 
include Sikh Education Council, Jain Education Society, 
Sanathan Dharma Society, Arya Samaj Society, Christian 
Missionaries and Muslim Education Societies. Many of these 
schools receive aid from the government. For instance, 
Gurudwara Prabhandak Committee, Delhi State was 
constituted as a registered society in 1957. In 1975, this became 
Gurudwara Management Committee (DSGMC) by virtue of 
the provisions of the Delhi Sikh Gurudwaras Act, 1971. One of 
the objectives of DSGMS is to Spread education, specially the 
knowledge of Punjabi in Gurumukhi script. The DSGMC now 
has a number of Public Schools under the banner of Guru 
Harkrishan Public schools, senior secondary aided schools 
known as Khalsa Boys/Girls schools, industrial training 
centres, Polytechnics, Institute of Management, Institute of 
Technology and Gurmat Vidyalaya (women’s college). These 
institutions admit students from all communities and from 
different socio-economic backgrounds. 


PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES 


A number of educational societies were formed based on some 
ideology and philanthropic considerations such as Aurobindo 
Educational Society, Ramkrishna Paramhans Educational 
Trust, Vivekananda Educational Society, Sat Sai Baba 
Educational Trust, Radhaswamy Educational Trust, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhawan Society, etc. These educational institutions 
emphasise value education along with academic excellence. 
Sri Aurobindo Education Society conducts a number of 
educational institutions. The Mother’s International School 
established in 1956 has distinctive ethos of its own. The school 


strives to create an awakening of cultural and spiritual values 
in accordance with the teaching of Sri Aurobindo and the 
Mother. This is public school founded by Sri Aurobindo 
Education Society and offers courses in science, commerce 
and humanities. Similarly the schools of other trusts like 
Ramkrishna Paramhans, Vivekananda, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan 
emphasises the teaching of culture and spiritual values that 
these great Indian thinkers preached. Vidya Bharati is another 
chain of schools which aims at preserving and promoting 
Indian culture and values. The first school of this group was 
established in 1952 at Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh. Now there is 
a wide network of Vidya Bharati schools spread in all parts of 
the country. 


CASTE SOCIETIES 


Some caste groups also formed associations and established 
schools and colleges to spread education among people of 
their community. These groups established Vaish School and 
College, Jat College, Rajput College, Gaur School, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL TRUSTS SPONSORED BY 
BUSINESS HOUSES 


Wealthy businessmen of India have made significant 
contributions in the spread of school and university education. 
Business houses have also sponsored technical and 
professional education and research activities. Contributions 
of Tata, Birla, Modi, Kirorimal and other industrialists are 
well known to all. Tata Institute of Social Sciences is now a 
premier institute which was founded by Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. 
Birla group has sponsored education at all levels varying from 
school education to engineering colleges. Birla group has a 
chain of schools and engineering colleges spread all over 
India. Birla’s Research Institutes for applied sciences is a 
Premier institution. It was established by late Shri G.D. Birla. 
The institute was registered under the Madhya Pradesh 
Societies Registration Act, 1960 in 1965. The institute is 
recognised as Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR), 
Ministry of Science and Technology. 

Multani Mal Modi established a number of colleges at Modi 
Nagar, Thapar Institute of Engineering and Technology was 
also established by Thapar Group of Industries in 1956. Lala 
Karam Chand Thapar founded the Patiala Technical Education 
Trust. This Trust in collaboration with State and Central 
Government established the high profile Engineering and 
Technology institute. Other business groups like Apeejay, 
Bhilwara and Khaitan also sponsored educational institutions 
for the cause of education. The Apeejay Industrial House 
formed an educational society which was registered as the 
Apeejay Education Society in December 1967 under the 
Societies Act of 1860 at Jalandhar (Punjab). The main objective 
of this society is to provide quality education to boys and 


girls at school and college level. The society established its 
first school at Jalandhar in 1968. Now, this society has a chain 
of schools in various parts of the country. Similarly B.D. 
Memorial Institute (BDMI) registered itself under Societies 
Registration Act in West Bengal. The Society established its 
first school at Calcutta. BDMI is a non-profit making 
organisation and does not take any aid/grant from the 
Government for establishing and running the school. The 
Khaitan Public School at NOIDA (UP) was also established 
as a unit of BDMI society. Khaitan welfare foundation was 
later formed and Khaitan public school was transferred to this 
foundation by BDMI. Bhilwara Group has been working for 
education of rural children. This group established schools 
with the help of Ramakrishna Mission on the model set by 
Swami Vivekananda, The Vivekananda Kendra Vidyalaya at 
Bhilwara has given opportunity to rural children to compete 
and to make to the higher paid and respected professions 
such as medical and engineering. A number of business houses 
participated and contributed to the cause of education by 
establishing educational institutes. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


Another group of societies which have been making 
significant contributions in the spread of education are Public 
Schools Societies. Under this head, those societies have been 
taken which are neither linguistic/religion/caste based nor 
sponsored by business houses. Such societies were founded 
by missionaries who wanted to supplement the efforts of 
government in spreading education to people of independent 
India. The Delhi Public Schools Society established its first 
school at Mathura Road, New Delhi in 1949. It was a non- 
profit making society. The society now has a chain for 34 
schools known for their excellence. The number of public 
school societies and schools conducted by these societies 
have grown in such large numbers that a significant number 
of school-going children now attend public schools. These 
schools claim to provide quality education and boost for 
personality development of the students. These schools have 
made a mark in school education in past three decades. 


GROWTH OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS (1970-2000) 


As discussed in the previous section in 1950-60, the trusts/ 
societies established schools on philanthropic considerations. 
Education was not a profit-making activity. However, the 
trends in private schooling changed between 1970 to 2000. 
There has been sizeable growth of private schools during 
past three decades and education has also been seen as a 
commercial enterprise, a profit-making activity. In 1970s, private 
schools were perceived as expensive, quality schools catering 
to urban upper strata of the society. However the research 
studies conducted during 1990s (Kingdom, 1996; Bashir, 1994) 
contradict the elitist picture of the private schools. These 
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studies show that private schools now have a wide spectrum 
varying from very expensive (luxury) to moderate to improvised 
schools catering to schooling needs of children from higher, 
middle and lower socio-economic strata of society. These 
studies also contradict the urban location and bias of private 
schools. The number of private schools in rural areas is 
increasing. In 1950-60, the private schools were seen as 
supplementing the government efforts but now these have 
started substituting the government schools (Anuradha De 
etal., 2000). The reason for this change is the declining quality 
of education in the government schools and the parental 
demand for quality education. Another reason for preference 
of private schools is the English medium of these schools. 
Not only the urban middle-class parents but also rural parents 
prefer to send their children to English medium schools 
because they feel that English language would help their 
children in job market and also in acquiring university 
education. Improved economy can also be seen as a factor in 
the growth of private schools and increased enrolment in these 
schools. The PROBE study points out that increase in number 
of private schools in villages is because of dysfunctional 
government schools or lack of school in villages. Sizeable 
number of private schools are in rural areas, especially the 
primary schools. 

The private schools can be classified into two categories: 
the private unaided schools and private aided schools. A brief 
description of these schools follows. 


Private Unaided Schools (PUA) 


These schools have private management and do not receive 
any grant/aid from the government. The PUA schools are 
established and run on user’s contribution. PUA schools 
established by Missions/Trusts get support from Missions/ 
Trusts in terms of land, building and facilities. A large 
percentage of PUA schools are recognised by the government 
and are affiliated to central/state boards of secondary 
education. These schools follow the curriculum prescribed 
by central/state board of education as the case may be. 
However, the quality of teaching and learning facilities have a 
wide spectrum. So is the case of fees charged, the tuition fees 
ranges between Rs 200 to Rs 50,000 per annum. These schools 
thus cater to schooling needs of students from all socio- 
economic groups. The PUA schools are not confined to urban 
locations only. A good number of PUA schools exist in rural 
areas and their contribution to education of rural children is 
sizeable and not negligible. Sixth All India Educational Survey 
(NCERT, 1993-94) indicates that about 42 per cent of the 
existing PUA schools are in rural areas. The PUA schools are 
about 6.7 per cent of the total number of schools in the country. 
PROBE survey indicates that parents in rural areas have 
preference for private schools, because they believe that quality 
of education is better in private schools. Teaching of English 
is another factor that attracts children to private schools. 
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Private Aided (PA) Schools 


The private aided schools have private management and 
receive grant/aid from government. Many of these schools 
were initially started by Missions/Trusts/Private individuals 
on philanthropic basis. The government supported these 
activities under its grant-in-aid scheme. The present status of 
these PA schools is that they get 90-95 per cent grant from 
the government. The sponsors provide building and facilities 
and expenditure on salaries of teachers is met out of 
government funds. The percentage of private unaided schools 
has increased from 2.39 in 1973 to 6.68 in 1993 whereas 
percentage of private aided schools has declined from 10.76 
in 1973 to 8.60 in 1993. The percentage of private aided and 
private unaided schools in 1973 and 1993 is shown in Table 2. 

At university level, most of the colleges/institutes 
established by private enterprises receive grant/aid from the 
state governments as also University Grants Commission. 
However, in recent past some institutes of higher learning 
have come up which do not accept any aid from the 


government, such as Manipal Academy and Sat Sai Institute 
in southern India. 


2000 AND AHEAD 


The recent phenomenon of globalisation and liberalisation 
may influence the educational reform process and the policy. 
More private entrepreneurs including multinationals may 
step in the educational sector. The recent ‘Shiksha Kosh’ 
scheme of MHRD may be seen as revival of ancient 
Indian concept of educational benefactions and also as 
government’s policy to liberalise entry of private sector in the 
educational sector. The scheme would encourage the private 
enterprises and individuals to contribute freely for the spread 
of education. The corporate and private individuals are 
expected to play an important role in the education sector. 
The only thing that needs to be guarded against is that 
education should not become an avenue for profiteering and 
commercialisation. 


Table 2 
Private Aided (%) Private Unaided (%) 
HS/SS P UP/M | S S/SS 
1973 58.03 1.63 4.67 5.87 4.48 
1993 44.99 4.12 11.01 16.08 12.64 


Source: NCERT Educational Surveys III and IV. 


(P—Primary; UP—Upper Primary; S—Secondary, HS—Higher Secondary; SS—Senior Secondary) 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


G.L. Arora & Ravi Kanta Chopra 


INTRODUCTION 


Every profession is expected to evolve a set of ethical 
principles to guide the conduct and behaviour of its members. 
The ethical principles provide the basis to differentiate between 
desirable and undesirable professional conduct or behaviour. 
Ethics deals with moral principles, which are usually accepted 
voluntarily by an individual or a group. The code of 
professional ethics may be defined as a set of self-imposed 
professional ideals and principles necessary for the attainment 
of professional excellence and self-satisfaction. A code of 
professional ethics is generally based on two principles— 
professional integrity and ideals of service to the society. 


ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER: 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In ancient India, the teacher enjoyed a very high status and 
position in the society. The following hymn shows that the 
teacher was identified with the trinity of gods for his intellectual 
and spiritual qualities: 


Gurur Brahma gurur vishnu gurur deva Maheshwarah, 
Gururdeva param Brahma tasmay Shri gurve namah 


The teacher is essentially a spiritual being who receives 
salutations generally reserved for Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
as he is verily the supreme Brahman and the embodiment of 
the Bliss. 

During the ancient period, there was no formal written code 
of conduct in India Specifically for the teachers but their duties 
and responsibilities are reflected in many ancient texts. Six 
duties of the Brahmin (Shikshak) described in the Manu-Smriti 
are—to study Vedas, to teach Vedas, to perform yajna, to 
guide others to perform yajna, to offer charity and to accept 
charity, It also states that Brahmin is Superior among all the 
varnas (castes) because of the excellence of his behaviour, 

conduct and good Samskaras. The teacher taught the students 
by precept and by setting personal example—humility and 
simplicity were his greatest virtues. 

The Mundaka Upanishad requires the teacher to be well- 
versed in the sacred lore (Srotriya). He must have aconviction 
based upon realisation of the unity on which he is to enlighten 
his pupils; otherwise it would be like a blind Person leading 


another blind person. Taittiriya Aranyaka states that the 
teacher must put his heart and soul in the act of teaching. 
According to the Satpatha Brahmana, the teacher was bound 
to reveal every thing to his pupil who at any rate lived with 
him. Katha Upanishad lays special stress on the 
indispensability of the teacher who was expected to be in 
possession of essential qualities, viz., profundity of learning, 
clairvoyant vision and intellectual regeneration. He was 
regarded as the builder, guide and leader of the society. After 
the initiation ceremony, the preceptor treated the pupil like his 
own son and considered it his sacred duty to impart intellectual 
and spiritual education of a high order to his disciples. To 
command his pupils’ respect he put forth before them the 
ideal of high learning and excellent moral character. 

The teacher of medieval India, both in Madrasas and 
Pathshalas continued to enjoy high social status and 
commanded respect from his pupils by virtue of vast 
knowledge of the religious texts and noble character. Later 
on, during the British period, the position of the teacher 
gradually declined due to indifferent attitude and defective 
educational policy of the East India Company and the 
British Crown towards education of Indians. The teacher 
was considered a low paid government employee and, 
therefore, was not provided respectable service and working 
conditions. 

A number of thinkers and educationists in modern India 
have expressed their views concerning the roles and responsi- 
bilities of the teacher. According to Swami Vivekananda, ‘The 
only true teacher is he who can immediately come down to the 
level of the students, and transfer his soul to the student’s 
soul and see through the student’s eyes and hear through his 
ears and understand through his mind, Such a teacher, and 
none else can really teach.’ A teacher’s work should be guided 
primarily by love and not by any selfish motive, such as money 
or name and fame. The teacher should impart man-making 
and character-building education to his students through 
his good conduct and ideal behaviour. 

Tagore says, ‘A teacher can never truly teach unless he is 
still learning himself, A lamp can never light another lamp 
unless it continues to burn its own flame. The teacher who 
has come to an end of his subject, who has no living traffic 
with his students, can only load their minds; he cannot quicken 
them.’ Mahatma Gandhi, (Young India, 24 January 1925) 
emphasised that ‘the teacher himself must possess the virtues 


that he wants to inculcate in the students. This means that the 
teacher must practise these virtues himself, otherwise his words 
will have no effect.’ He further highlighted (Young India, April 
1929) that ‘the teacher should be able to establish a heart to 
heart contact with the students . . .' The teacher and the 
taught should be in constant communication with each other. 
In fact, the teachers have to fashion the hearts of the students 
rather than their brains. About the ethical duties of the teacher 
Sri Aurobindo says, ‘The teacher is not an instructor or task- 
master, he is a helper and guide. His business is to suggest 
and not to impose. . . . He does not impart knowledge to him, 
he shows him how to acquire knowledge for himself. He does 
not call forth the knowledge that is within, he only shows him 
where it lies and how it can be habituated to rise to the surface.’ 


STATUS OF TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


An occupation attains the status of a profession if it has a 
wide body of knowledge and requires its members to undergo 
a sufficiently long period of preparation. A profession is self- 
regulatory with internal locus of control. A profession evolves 
a set of guiding principles, which serve as the reference points 
for regulating the work and conduct of its members. 

Over the past few decades, consensus has emerged that 
teaching in India is on the way to becoming a profession. A 
teacher is required to acquire a vast body of knowledge relating 
to the content and pedagogy of his subject and ordinarily he 
requires a long period of education followed by professional 
training and then continuously requires upgradation and 
updating of his knowledge and skills throughout his life. The 
need for making the profession self-regulatory by evolving a 
code of professional ethics for teachers has been articulated 
time and again by various commissions and committees on 
education, 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the National Policy 
on Education (1986, 1992), a Code of Professional Ethics for 
Teachers was jointly developed by the NCERT and All India 
Federation of Primary and Secondary School Teachers’ 
Organisations. The preamble to the code reiterates the resolve 
of the country’s teachers to uphold their professional integrity, 
strive to enhance the dignity of the profession and to take 
suitable measures to curb professional misconduct. The 
professional obligations of a teacher relating to the following 
are included in the code: (1) Teacher in relation to pupils, 
(2) Teacher in relation to parents and guardians, (3) Teacher in 
relation to the society and the nation, (4) Teacher in relation to 
profession, colleagues and professional organisations, and 
(5) Teacher in relation to management and administration. 
Thirty principles related to these areas of a teacher’s work 
serve guidelines for teachers’ conduct. The primary source 
of these principles is the spirit of the Constitution of our 
Republic. However, the obligations of a teacher enunciated in 
the scriptures of ancient and medieval times, the views of 
educational thinkers and thinking of various educational 
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commissions and committees have guided the content of the 
code, 

The code highlights that a teacher is not only a purveyor 
of knowledge for the cognitive development of pupils but is 
also a democratic and socialising agent responsible for helping 
children to gain social and emotional maturity and become 
useful and self-supporting citizens. He is expected to teach 
the students after making a thorough preparation and refrain 
from accepting remuneration for coaching or tutoring his own 
students. He should be just and impartial to all his students 
irrespective of their caste, creed, sex, status, religion, language 
and place of birth, set a standard of dress, speech and 
behaviour worthy of example to the students; establish cordial 
relations with parents and guardians of pupils; cooperate with 
the head of the institution and with the management to ensure 
smooth running of the institution in accordance with the 
prescribed norms; avoid making derogatory statements 
about colleagues, children and their parents; and refrain from 
taking part in activities which spread feeling of hatred or 
disaffection among different communities, religious or 
linguistic groups. 

National Policy on Education (1986, 1992) had also 
envisaged that the teacher organisations would also evolve a 
suitable mechanism for the observance of the code by the 
teachers. There are reports that the code has been discussed 
extensively in the meetings, seminars, workshops organised 
by the teacher organisations and has been formally 
adopted by them. But suitable mechanism for its observance 
is yet to be evolved for which the National Council for 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) is providing 
professional assistance and logistic support to the teacher 
organisations. 

University Grants Commission (UGC) in collaboration with 
AIFUCTO (All India Federation of University and College 
Teacher Organisation) formed task force which has prepared 
a code of professional ethics for university and college 
teachers (UGC, 1989). The report of the Task Force adopted 
by the Commission has been sent to all the University Vice 
Chancellors and College Principals for its implementation. The 
preamble to the code reiterates that the goal of higher 
education in our country is to produce leaders of society and 
economy in all areas of manifold activities with a commitment 
to the ideals of patriotism, democracy, secularism, socialism 
and peace. Higher education should strive for academic 
excellence and progress of arts and science. In view of this, 
rights and responsibilities of teachers are indicated in the code. 
The professional obligations of a teacher in higher education 
institutions are enlisted in seven parts—(i) Teachers and their 
responsibilities; (ii) Teachers and the students; (iii) Teachers 
and colleagues; (iv) Teachers and authorities; (v) Teachers 
and non-teaching staff; (vi) Teachers and guardians; and 
(vii) Teachers and society. Thirty-eight ideals related to these 
areas of a teacher’s work serve as guidelines for teacher’s 
professional behaviour. 
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behaviour is expected of teachers to do justice to their roles and 
seqponsibilities and to get protection from the unfair and unjust 
treatment of the authorities, management and the socicty 
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PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


Pritam Singh 


CONCEPT OF PROGRAMME EVALUATION (PE) 
Conceptual Dilemma 


Concept of "Programme Evaluation’ is quite fexible since 
connotation of the two words is not very specific as observed 
by the usage of these two words in indian context. Let ws, 
therefore, conceptualise first the connotation of these two 
word, namely, programme’ and ‘evaluation’ so that whatever 
designs, approaches and strategies are discussed the readers 
develop the same viewpoint about the terminology used horo- 
in-after. 


Project and programme often go hand in hand. Intensive 
teacher education improvement programme, Examination 
reforms programmes, DPEP, Science Talent Search Programme, 
one week programme of training of paper setien and many 
other such programmes encompass allied projects which 
become a part of the whole programme to impeuve its efficsency 
and effectiveness. For example in a programme of training 
counes to improve quality of question papers a project on 
question banking could he an integral component for such a 
programme. On the other hand a well conceived project on 
question banking by an examination board can become the 
basn of a sumber of programmer like training of uem writer, 
item pooling, trialling of term oF organising workshops for 
validation of tems. Therefore, some programmar: oan be as 
short as a two-day conference oa eLamenation refurm or it 
owmk be an on going programene like thet of nieetification 
and nurturance of talent as is being cared out under the 
aegis of NCERT. Similarity a project could aho be of short 
dur ation of ome work oF to to fied oat tae curri ubar validity of 
review cherie of a piven teathond on a progect of carrie 
renewal at the wheal stage. prcemily aocumgpinhiad try SOLKT, 
raganing a year. two ar even sometimes mare Sach a progect 
empri a mmber of programees to be anderiaben reiting 
to development of commes of sialis perparsi of wettonda, 
tember: manual rempia material et 

Erakustea n defined a a process of Codex tang formate 
about an edecational enterprise on the baris of which 
yudprment are formed atch im turn are wad for danan 
making (Tentariek, 1775) Evabaatacm i aho chetined mos mpy 
aa the determination of the worth of a Gung snd. therefoer. 
programme cvabsaton comune of wah activines etoch ae 
undertaken to jadpe the worth or wality of a programene i 


improving some specified aspect of an educational system 
(Werther, 1987). We can now define programme evaluation 
in edecational content, as an educational enterprise aimed at 
finding solution of a particular educations! problem or 
fanproving some aspect of an educational sytem Chinapah 
(1990) defines programme evalusbon as a process of analyses 
and control designed to determine the relevance, 
effectiveness, significance and impact of specific activities 
and the degree of efficiency with which they are carried out. 
Such a programme would typically be spomsored by public or 
private funds, possess specified goals and exhibits some 
una ture fur managing the pria dures, materials Lax ulate arat 
penonnel involved in the programme (Worthern, 1087) 
Whatever may be the nature and scope of a programme it 
is expected that evaluator is aware of the following 
components whach are mostly common in all the programes 


4) Particular setting in whach the programme n vinsalined 
miched 


(@) Programme mentom ot objectives sated in term of 
intended catcomes 

tim) ingat needed in terre of homan, (inar sal amd misertal 
resources utilised 

Ov) Transactional process in termes of strategnes, materiale, 
ctivitars, time frase send tiera tabling of a tivities 

Lv Momoning and formucive evahastaan af Ger programmes 

(v0) Intended owipet of impact in terms of specified 
progracreme irela ator 


evidonme to sepport. (e) gathering evademors to oppost è 
pragramma ged (foie venrian to the amden of tac 
pryctrodogscal, wxi sad otber processes (Andere stad 
ba 197%). 
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Informal practice of programme evaluation dates back to 
2000 BC when Chinese officials were conducting civil services 
examination and continued until as late as 1880s with the 
beginning of school accreditation. Tyler and Smiths’ Eight- 
Year Study of 1930s was a notable effort to evaluate outcomes 
of educational programmes. During late 1950s and early 1960s 
curriculum reform programmes led to their evaluation. 
Educational and psychological researches in late 1955s and 
1960s lead to experimental approach and impetus to 
experimental approaches to programme evaluation (Campbell 
and Stanley). Qualitative methods which were discarded during 
1960s, gained more acceptance in 1970s and their use in 
programme evaluation were made by Parlet and Hamiliton, 
Stake, Eisner, Gauba, Lincoln and others. However, of late, 
dialogue is moving between the two camps for integrating the 
two methods of programme evaluation (Cook and Reinchard, 
1979; Worthern, 1981 and Maday, 1982). Later on different 
evaluation models become somite of guidance representing 
the formal content of programme evaluation. 


VIEWS ABOUT PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


Programme sponsors, government officials and educational 
administrators are all by and large keen for formal evaluation 
to help them identify programmes cost, outputs, publicise 
accomplishments, appreciate complexity of problems and 
improve efficiency and effectiveness of programmes they 
undertake. However, sometimes there is a tendency to shift 
the responsibility of poor outputs and unintended outcomes 
from the field workers on the programme sponsors or head 
quarters on the basis of alleged authenticity of objective 
specification, quality of tests and other tools and techniques 
used. But sponsors, patrons and directorates do want the 
programme to succeed and yield results to get themselve: 
recognised and publicise their outputs. ; 
Educators like teachers, principals and professors remain 
apprehensive of the new demands for programme evaluation 
and are skeptical about the outcomes. Many of them feel that 
evaluating a programme can do more harm than good because 
evaluators cannot perceive programme properly in a given 
setting. Nevertheless hardly objections are raised on national 
and international studies of programme evaluation. Most of 
the professional educators are cooperative in evaluation 
studies relating to schools, curricula and pupils’ performance. 
Educational researchers are quite enthusiastic for 
evaluating programmes. Some of them question school goals 
and priorities, others reflect on inefficiency and 
unproductiveness. They are tempted to apply their own style 
and expertise in evaluation of programmes. Preference of an 
educational psychologist for measurement of learners personal 
achievement, educational sociologist for social inputs, a 
historian on events, an economist on cost effectiveness and a 
scientist on validity and reliability of measurement. Many of 
them suggest that evaluation design should be rational, pre- 


specified, operationalised concepts, focus on impact on 
students and provide feedback for making decisions. 

Problem of different people exists as to what evaluation 
studies would do. The first category of people like government 
or educational administrators are interested in getting maximum 
information for use in selecting among competing programmes, 
Educators look from the point of improving the teaching 
learning situation while the educational researchers’ view 
programme evaluation for broad understanding of instructional 
and learning processes. Thus, the need for examining the 
aims and claims of different methods of evaluating programmes 
cannot be underestimated. 


USABLE DESIGNS CLASSIFIED 


There are a number of designs available. An evaluator chooses 
them in accordance with the nature and scope of the programme 
being evaluated. Methodology of evaluation by Michael 
Scriven (1967) and educational theory and practice by Blain, 
Worthern and James Sandars (1973) on taxonomy of evaluation 
designs formed the basis of classifying designs by Stake (1976) 
of the Centre for Educational Research and Innovations (CERI) 
—OCED. Following are the common dimensions used for 
classifying designs for evaluating programmes by them. 


Formative and Summative Studies 


Evaluation studies undertaken during development and 
implementation are formative. These studies aim at getting 
feedback enroute problems in implementation. This provides 
basis for adaptation of strategies. Those summative studies 
are done after the completion of the programme for judge- 
mental purpose and taking decisions about the outputs accrued. 


Formal and Informal Studies 


Formal evaluation studies are more operationalised with 
conceptual framework and carried out with clearly stated 
objectives, sampling, procedures, intended outputs and must 
pass test of validity, reliability, utility and credibility. Informal 
evaluation is integral to the educational processes for 
continuous feedback and monitoring. It need not be structured 
because of the self-evaluation, adjustment and adaptability. 


Process-Product Studies 


In process studies emphasis is more on evaluation of 
transactional activities related to the programme, i.e., on 
intrinsic value while in product-oriented studies more attention 
is laid on outputs, pay off or the outcomes of a programme. Of 
course both are necessary to get complete evidence about 
the worth of the programme. Which of the two should get 
attention depends on the belief of the sponsor or the evaluator 
and the nature of the programme being evaluated. 


Generalisation versus Particular Studies 


Evaluation studies of a particular programme with specified 
fixed target used to discover the worth of a programme 
conducted in the setting and context of the teaching learning 
process is a particular study. In contrast, the study of a 
programme as representative of other studies used to discover 
the worth of the general approach is called generalisation 
bases study. Such studies require more controls, controlled 
variations and demand description of changes in time, place 
and person. 


Descriptive-Judgemental Studies 


Some evaluators from social sciences back ground de- 
emphasise subjective data and lay emphasis on objective data 
while others from background of humanities reverse the 
emphasis and prefer highly descriptive of students’ setting 
and provide careful reports of project evaluation having little 
regard to criteria and value standard. However, a happy 
combination of extremes is visible in many studies. 


Pre-ordinate Response Studies 


Pre-ordinate studies are more oriented to objectives, 
hypotheses and prior expected outcomes. In them relatively 
large proportion of responses are spent on specification of 
objectives, developing instruments and controlling variations 
for more dependable statements. Responsive studies are 
organised around phenomena which are encountered 
unexpectedly as the programme goes. Relatively larger amount 
of resources are spent in preparing and getting them on the 
scene, That is why role of observer participants is important. 


Holistic versus Analytical Studies 


The difference between the two lies in the treatment of 
programme as totality or as a whole as in a case study, or 
concentrating on a small number of key characteristics like 
multivariate analysis indicating relationship among descriptive 
variables. 


External versus Internal Studies 


Here the difference lies in who conducts the evaluation studies, 
the staff of the institution themselves or the outsiders who 
are free to raise issues, interpret findings and suggest changes 
that can be diffused. The more formal agreement to evaluate, 
the more external prescriptions are true. The annual school 
self-evaluation by school staff is internal while evaluation 
study of a school or a group of schools conducted by NCERT 
or that of DIETS by NIEPA are external in nature. 
Above-mentioned eight dimensions do not necessarily 
make 256 different designs because some dimensions overlap 
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conceptually and are correlated. For example school self- 
evaluation study which is internal may also be formative, 
descriptive, responsive, holistic and formal. 


APPROACH-BASED EVALUATION OF 
PROGRAMMES 


Apart from these dimensions evaluation of educational 
programmes can also be undertaken from the point of view of 
the typical approaches used leading to different proto- 
types or models. Of course difference in various approaches 
can partly be explained in terms of different dimensions 
listed above. The following nine approaches identified by 
CERI of OECD in evaluating programmes are described 
briefly. 


Student Gain by Testing 


Here purpose is to measure students’ progress and 
performance. Statement of goals, analysis of test scores, 
discrepancy between the intended and the observed, form 
key elements of this approach. It over simplifies educational 
aims, ignores processes but ascertains students’ progress. 


Institutional Self-study by Staff 


Purpose is to review and improver staff effectiveness. Key 
elements are committee work, standard setting by staff, 
discussion and self-regulation. It ignores outsiders’ values 
and alienates some staff but improves staff awareness and 
sense of responsibility. 


Prestigious Panel 


Purpose is to resolve crises and preserve the institution. Key 
elements are visits, review of existing data and documents. It 
over relies on institution and postpones action but provides 
good insight for judgement. 


Transaction Observation 


Purpose is to provide understanding of activities and values. 
Key elements are, educational issues, classroom observation, 
case studies and pluralism. It ignores causes and even rely 
on subjective perceptions but produces broad pictures of 
programme and see conflict in values. 


Management Analysis 


Purpose is to increase rationality in day-to-day decisions. 
Key elements are listing of key options, estimates, 
feedback loops, cost and efficiency. It overvalues efficiency, 
undervalues implicates but provides good feedback for 
decision-making. 
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Instructional Research 


Its purpose is to generate explanations and tactics of 
instruction. Key elements are controlled conditions, 
multivariate analysis and basis for generalisation. Risks are 
artificial conditions and ignoring the humanistic view. 


Social Policy Analysis 


The purpose is to aid development of institutional policies. 
Key elements are measurement of social conditions and 
administrative implementation. It neglects details and 
educational issues but clarifies social choices and constraints. 


Goal Free Evaluation 


Purpose is to assess effects of a programme. Key elements are 
to follow check list and ignore proponents’ claim. It overvalues 
documents and record keeping but pay-offs are data on effect 
with little co-option. 


Adversary Evaluation 


Its purpose is to resolve a two-option device. Opposing 
advocates, cross examination and jury are the key elements of 
this approach. Risks are that it is personnelistic, superficial 
and time bound, but info-impact is good. 


Each of these approaches is emphasised by different types 
of evaluators. First approach is emphasised by educational 
psychologists; second by professors and teachers; third by 
leading citizens; forth by clients and audience; fifth by 
managers and economists, sixth by research methodologists; 
seventh by sociologists; eighth by consumers and accountants 
and ninth by experts and juristics. These approaches do 
overlap and descriptive tags are over simplifications. One 
single approach is not ideal for all purposes and one study 
may include several approaches. Idea is to show some typical 
gross differences between different approaches for evaluating 
programmes. 


LOGISTICS OF PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


Negotiation between the sponsors and evaluators is necessary 
in evaluation studies. Besides persons, data, costs, purposes, 
etc., it is necessary to anticipate the difficulties and problems 
that might arise and take cognisance of the needed steps and 
precautions for successful execution. A contract could be 
too specific to take care of or respond to unexpected difficulties 
that may arise during implementation. If the contract is not 
specific enough the sponsors cannot expect exactly what they 
want the study to provide for, while the evaluator would also 
be not sure whether the intended purpose was really achieved. 
In order to facilitate decision-making prior understanding 


between the sponsors of programme and the evaluators is 
desirable at least on the following issues. 


Purpose of Evaluating the Programme 


Major purpose is to find out the merits and demerits of the 
programmes. However, some particular questions concerning 
sponsors, teachers, participants, collaborating agencies, 
parents and students need attention in final judgement. They 
may require particular information, interpretation and 
recommendation that may relate to students’ achievement, 
teachers’ professional ethics, parents’ attitudes or competence 
of programme administrators. Never the less, clarity of purpose 
of evaluation and expected outcomes of the study do provide 
direction for programme evaluation. 


Idea of Evaluation Methodology 


During negotiation both the parties must get the idea about 
the appropriateness of methodology being used. Though the 
evaluator is in a better position to identify that best usable 
technique yet sponsors can also give idea of the techniques 
proved effective in earlier studies. Advantage can be taken of 
the approaches described earlier. Decision about reporting 
technique can also be taken whether it is to be written in 
scholarly style for some prestigious journal or it is to be written 
in a simple comprehensible way for user audience. 


Cognisance of Audience and their Needs 


Consumers of findings have their expectations too and 
evaluators must collect data according to their needs. They 
have to carry observations to meet their standard of credibility 
and write report that is comprehensible to the audience. 
Evaluators’ audience are their research colleagues, superiors 
and other professional experts whose recognition is important 
for evaluators and sponsors should be considerate on that. 


Confidential Handling of Evidences 


Certain data like parents’ income, teachers’ ratings, misconduct 
reports of students, computer stored data, release of scores, 
etc., need confidentiality at various levels. Unfavourable 
findings, unanticipated outcomes unintended outputs can 
create problems of ethics or moral obligations. Therefore, 
decisions about what information is to be considered 
confidential is to be settled between the evaluator and the 
commissioner of programme. Though all situations cannot be 
visualised in advance yet both the parties can remain conscious 
while monitoring the programme so that some modifications if 
needed in the original contract could be made through further 
negotiations. 

Flexibility in approach and terms of agreement to meet the 
unforeseen changes and unanticipated outcomes is necessary 


for smooth relationships between the sponsors and the 
evaluators. And for that regular contact communication, 
empathy and willingness to review is necessary. To concretise 
the agreement sometimes a check-list is suggested for 
evaluating an educational programme but views of researchers 
differ on that. 


Continual Monitoring of Programmes 


When a programme is finally enacted and is going on it is 
necessary to know whether it is functioning alright and is 
operating as expected. It is often assumed that programme is 
being implemented as designed but it is not always so. Certain 
unexpected and unintended effects may creep in from time to 
time. Therefore, continual monitoring and examining of the 
programme are necessary. For that evaluators are supposed 
to look for relevant answers to questions like the following 
(Berk and Rossi). 


(i) Is the programme reaching the intended beneficiaries? 
(i) Is the programme being properly delivered? 

(iii) Are the funds being used properly? 

(iv) Can effectiveness be estimated? (Evaluability) 

(v) Did the programme work? (Effectiveness) 

(vi) Was the programme worth it? (Cost effectiveness) 


ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO 
PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


Worthern and Sanders (1973) have summarised various 
approaches to programme evaluation. Some popular 
approaches according to Worthern (1973) can be classified 
into five categories of models representing different 
conceptual frameworks, broadly for evaluating programmes, 
though some may be more specific to curriculum evaluation. 


Performance-Objective Congruence Approaches 


Tyler formulated programme evaluation approaches originally 
to determine the extent to which educational objectives of 
school programmes are being achieved. Establishment of broad 
goals or objectives defined in behavioural terms and 
measurement of relevant student behavioural objectives. 
Using evaluator’s design of standard test forms the basis of 
programmes evaluation by comprising outcome data with 
behavioural objectives to judge how far students’ 
programme was congruent with the expected or intended. 
Discrepancy between the performance and the objective 
stated leads to modification of programme. Hamonds EPIC 
evaluation model adds programme description to the model 
while Provus discrepancy model is Tylerian as programme 
performance and programme standard are juxtraposed. 
Popham’s instructional objectives approach also stems from 
this model. 
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Decision Management Approaches 


Stufflebeam CIPP Model which emphasises context evaluation, 
input evaluation, process and product evaluation is an example. 
Alkin’s model is similar except that process evaluation is split 
up into programme implementation and programme 
improvement. In both the decision-oriented models objectives 
are not set but pivotal decisions about programmes are to be 
taken by programme organiser. Evaluation is explicitly shared 
function dependent on good teamwork between the evaluator 
and decision marker. To programme manager this approach 
appeals while others view it somewhat unrealistic. 


Judgement-Oriented Approaches 


Scriven stressed judgement as sine-qua-non of evaluation. 
Approach is dependent on expert’s professional expertise to 
guide judgements about the programme. Scriven said that 
evaluator can go beyond measuring programmes to evaluate 
programme goals and went further to suggest goal free 
evaluation. Judgements about programmes should be based 
on actual outcomes of programmes, intended or not, rather 
than on programme objectives. This approach emphasises 
the central role of judgement and human wisdom in the 
evaluative process. 


Adversary Approaches 


It envisages collection of divergent evaluation practices in 
which there is planned opposition in point of view of different 
evaluators or evaluation teams, encouraging planned effort 
to generate opposing points of views within over all 
evaluation. One evaluator supports with the positive points 
and the other evaluator opposes with the negative points to 
illuminate both strengths and weaknesses. 


Pluralistic-Intuitionistic Approaches 


Earnest House used this model where evaluator portrays 
different values and need of all individual and group served 
by the programme, weighing and balancing this plurality of 
judgement and criteria intuitively. Best programme is largely 
decided by the value and perspectives of whosoever is judging. 
Stakes’ programme evaluation respond to the audience’s 
concerns in terms of value perspective. Hamiliton and Parlet 
draw on socio-anthropology paradigm and participant 
observer research. Rippey focuses on effect of programme 
on programme operators and view evaluation as a strategy for 
conflict management. Donald views evaluation as a political 
activity-right to know. 


FRAMEWORK OF PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


Educational evaluation is an exercise in assessing the success 
or the failure of the planned objectives of a programme after it 
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has been implemented but not before or during implementation. 
(Chinnapah and Fagerlind, 1986) This type is usually called 
product or outcome evaluation. It can determine the cost 
effectiveness as well as the impact of a programme. It could be 
an on going activity along with development and 
implementation of a programme or it could be for assessment 
of outcome, or product or output evaluation only. 

Evaluation is also considered a political activity since it 
plays role in decision-making process, thereby helping 
decision-markers at all stages of programme planning, 
designing and implementing of projects, in deciding whether 
a project is to be continued, expanded or dropped. Rossi 
(1982) clarifies evaluation research as (a) analysis related to 
conceptualisation and designing of intervention, 
(b) monitoring of programme implementation, and (c) and 
assessment of programme utility. Programme evaluation by 
insiders of the programme has its own advantages and 
limitations as against outsiders’ evaluation which is neither 
biased nor subjective. 


Types of Programme Evaluation 


Chinnapah and Miron (1990) refer to three types of programme 
evaluation: the process evaluation, impact evaluation and 
holistic evaluation. When evaluation is undertaken to judge 
whether or not the programme or interventions are being 
implemented correctly in terms of guidelines provided or 
intended methodology, it is process evaluation, often referred 
to as formative evaluation. If the evaluation is designed to 
assess the impact of a programme in terms of intended 
objectives or outcomes it is impact of a programme in terms of 
intended objectives or outcomes. It is impact evaluation, 
usually referred to as outcome or summative evaluation. When 
both the types are combined and included in programme 
evaluation it is termed as holistic evaluation. ` Process 
evaluation, therefore, aims at providing information about the 
enroute changes, shortcomings, strengths and other effects 
or unconceived problems during implementation of the 
programme. 
i Impact evaluation also referred to as outcome or summative 
is concerned with measuring the extent to which the programme 
produces the intended changes or the objectives of the 
programme are achieved that represents the criteria or success 
indicators. It may not necessarily evaluate the implementation 
of the programme. Such evaluations defend both qualitative 
and quantitative data to judge the effectiveness of the 
programme. Impact evaluation is usually concerned with those 
factors that are external to the programme which might lead to 
some important changes. Collateral effects are unintended 
outcomes. In case of holistic approach both process and 
product evaluation complement and support each other, 
Passing of judgement just on the basis of criteria or specified 
intended programme objective is not enough when new 
objectives emerge in the form of unintended outcomes or other 


collateral effects during implementation stage. 

Monitoring during development and management of 
programme is essential for designer, sponsor and process 
evaluator to provide feedback about the variations and 
problems that may arise between programme design and its 
implementation due to some internal and external factors that 
may impede the implementation process. Empirical feedback 
to project staff is possible only through regular monitoring. 
Monitoring in fact complements and supplements a built-in 
evaluation system. (Chinapah and Fagerlind, 1986) Proper 
monitoring of programme envisages proper feed back from 
the built-in systems of evaluation where planning, designing, 
approval, execution, implementation and evaluation phases 
are assessed critically. Thus, monitoring is usually concerned 
more with front-line implementers of a given programme, for 
corrective measures and re-adaptation of operational 
strategies. 


Usable Tools and Techniques for Programme Evaluation 


For evaluating a programme all the four basic techniques of 
testing observation, inquiry and analysis are usable. Various 
tools under each technique can therefore, be used like sample 
survey, case study, tests, observation schedule, opinionnaire, 
questionnaire, interview schedule, rating scales, check lists, 
focused discussion, etc. Depending upon what aspect is being 
evaluated and for what purpose in a given context the 
programme evaluator can select one or more tools for collecting 
evidences before, during or after completion of a programme. 
Each of these tools and techniques has its own limitations as 
well as potential to gather data which are relevant, adequate 
and dependable from the point of view of judgementing and 
taking decision. 

Sample survey is usable in evaluating large-scale 
programmes like PMOST or DPEP. Case study can be used in 
individual cases like evaluation of inservice training programme 
of particular schools. Testing is good for evaluating impact of 
a programme on cognitive attainments of students, 
questionnaires and opinionnaire to collect views, opinion and 
reactions of teachers, experts or participants to get feedback 
on effectiveness of a programme, implementation strategy or 
outcomes. Rating scales are appropriate for measuring and 
comparing participants on qualitative aspects of a programme; 
checklists for assessment of outcomes like health habits, work 
habits where outcomes are measurable on yes-no, agree- 
disagree or involving only two alternatives; observation 
schedule for recording observations; interview schedule for 
face-to-face detailed intensive personal views and focused 
discussions for participants’ reactions about relevance and 
appropriateness of inputs and processes used in a programme 
when questionnaires do not yield the required information. 

Sometimes evidences collected need to be supplemented 
by evidences to be gathered from more than one source to 
form appropriate judgements. Role of various evaluations 


devices can best be visualised only when the programme 
evaluator is aware of the nature, scope and purpose of 
evidence to be collected in a given context at a particular 
stage of programme development. 


HOLISTIC MODEL SUGGESTED 


It is difficult to make a clear distinction between large-scale 
projects like curriculum evaluation project of a state with the 
focus on curriculum renewal after five years of implementation 
and a parallel large-scale programme of evaluating examination 
reform programme undertaken by different examination boards 
in India. Development of National Curriculum Framework 
recently by NCERT followed by development of syllabi and 
textual materials (2002) in all the subjects at primary, secondary 
and at senior secondary levels was a large-scale enterprise 
(programme) of curriculum reform undertaken to meet the 
changing requirements of various disciplines, learners’ abilities 
and interests and the intended competencies besides reflecting 
socio-political-cum-economic demands of the society in 
conformity with the global realities and international concerns. 

This curriculum development project did involve programme 
evaluation at planning stage which was considered as an 
integral part of curriculum development. However, formative 
evaluation or process evaluation can also be visualised during 
implementation stage of introducing it while transacting the 
curriculum. Of course after three or five years of implementation 
summative evaluation or output evaluation could be taken up 
to judge the impact and the intended outcomes on the basis 
of which curriculum review could be possible for further 
improvement. 

The model suggested here incorporates certain 
assumptions that underly this model. Based on these 
assumptions, the paradigm of PE is built-up and frame factors 
are identified for scientific evaluation of educational 
programmes. 


ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE MODEL 


(a) Inbuilt evaluation at different stages of a programme 
provides quality control in process and impact. 
Therefore, make evaluation an integral part of 
programme development; use evidences resulting from 
inbuilt evaluation for feedback and emphasise 
reflective, formative and summative evaluation for 
logical concensus, process and output evaluation 
respectively. 

(b) When programme intentions are made explicit in terms 
of intended objectives or outcomes, it provides needed 
direction and basis for programme evaluation. 
Therefore, list programme objectives clearly reflecting 
success or output indicators; indicate time targets and 
criteria for decision taking and form judgements in terms 
of intended objectives or output indicators. 
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(c) If antecedents and setting (context) of the programme 
is known and taken into account it improves validity 
of judgements made about the effectiveness of the 
programme. Therefore, take cognizance of the context 
of programme or its setting during planning stage; 
undertake context evaluation at summative evaluation 
stage and interpret judgement in terms of constraints 
in a setting. 

(d) If views, opinions or judgements of sponsors, organi- 
sors, evaluators beneficiaries, program developers and 
participant observers are given adequate weightage 
in addition to collection of psychometric data more 
valid judgements are likely to be made about the 
process and product outcomes. Therefore, use illumi- 
native methodology for gathering qualitative data; use 
variety of tools and techniques for collection of data 
from participant observers and collect observational 
and judgemental data from all possible sources. 

(e) More the quantitative and qualitative inputs are given 
the better and adequate would be the end products 
and the impact of the programme. Therefore, make 
appraisal of inputs given in the programme; reflect on 
the adequacy or otherwise of utilisation of the sources 
in reporting and evaluating programme effectiveness 
in view of the input resources made available. 

(f) In a given setting, inputs remaining the same output 
of a programme are directly proportional to the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the implementation 
strategies and the interventions made. Therefore, 
delineate the process aspects of evaluation; appraise 
all aspects while evaluating programmes and use all 
the three modes of evaluation, the reflective, formative 
and summative depending on the nature and purpose 
of evidences to be collected at various stages. 

(g) Outcomes, outputs and impact of a programme depends 
on the degree to which effective interaction between 
context, inputs and processes is ensured during 
planning, development, implementation and quality 
control stages of the programme. Therefore, take cogni- 
zance of context, inputs and processes while judge- 
menting, appraise products, outputs or outcomes in terms 
of stated programme objectives; assess the impact on 
the consumers, beneficiaries and other practioners of 
reform and assess the unintended and collateral effects also. 


THE PARADIGM OF PROGRAMMED EVALUATION 


There are three basic factors that provide the corner stones of 
the model suggested here. They are (i) aspects of evaluation, 
(ii) stages of evaluation, and (iii) mode of evaluation. Three 
basic questions about programme evaluation are, namely; what 
to evaluate; when to evaluate and how to evaluate? As we 
are all aware that every programme is developed to meet the 
requirements of a specific area, for specified clientele and is, 
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therefore, founded in a particular locale or setting in a given 
context. For its development certain minimum or optimum 
inputs are to be given. Therefore, adequacy of resource inputs 
and their utilisation is another aspect to be taken cognizance 
of in evaluation. Nature and extent of processes involved in 
transacting or executing the programme is another aspect 
worth nothing. In fact setting (context) x inputs x processes 
leads to the intended products and impact of programme. Thus, 
products or outputs as well as the impact or programme effects 
are other aspects to be evaluated besides the context, inputs 
and processes. 

Since programme is carried out in different stages, its 
evaluation has to be done at all these stages. Starting with 
the programme intentions, i.e. programme objectives which 
reflects the intended outcomes forms the basis of planning 
stage, followed by programme development, programme 
implementation and summative evaluation. It is not only the 
programme evaluation as such but at all these stages which 
are inter-connected that evaluation has to be an integral part 
at each stage of a programme. 

Mode of evaluation for appraisal of various aspects at 
different stages of a programme is also significant from the 
point of view of evidences to be collected and their utilisation 
for taking certain decisions to change, decide, adapt or form 
judgements about different components of the programme. 
Certain decisions are taken on the basis of logical or reflective 
evaluation of the evaluators, sponsors, beneficiaries and other 
stake holders of reform. 

To begin with at each stage of a programme it is reflective 
evaluation of experts, teachers, evaluators or participant 
observers that decisions are taken on adhoc basis, whether it 
is formulation of project objectives, development of materials, 
selection of implementation strategy or dissemination of 
findings. However, it is during various stages of programme 
execution that enroute evaluation which is formative, that 
provides feedback about things, materials, Strategies, out- 
comes or collateral effects on the basis of which modifications, 
changes, alternations and adaptations are made to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the on-going programme. 
On the other hand summative evaluation is carried out as and 
when decisions are to be taken for judgemental purposes. It 
may be to install, certify, support or Oppose a scheme or an 
action plan on the basis of finding out the congruence or 
discrepancy between the intended or the observed outcomes, 
i.e. programme effects. 

Thus, for effective programme evaluation clarity about the 
above-mentioned stages of programme development, 
cognizance of five aspects of evaluation, namely; context, 
inputs, processes, products and impact as well as the three 
modes of evaluation, i.e. reflective, formative and summative 
is essential. Thorough understanding of the components of 
evaluation relating to the three frame factors (aspects, stages, 
mode of evaluation) is necessary to appreciate the applicability 
of the model suggested. Each of these is described here, 


Aspects of Evaluation 


@ Evaluation of Context or Setting: It includes social 
context, educational context and institutional context. 

(ii) Evaluation of Inputs: It includes appraisal of human 
resources, financial resources, governmental support 
and community support. 

(ii) Evaluation of Processes: It includes roles of personnel 
involved, strategy adopted, activities followed, 
utilisation of resources and formative evaluation 
undertaken. 

(iv) Evaluation of Products or Outputs: It includes quality 
of materials, products, staff development, growth of 
learner participants and performance objectives. 

(v) Evaluation of Impact: It includes changes in personnel, 
changes in community, changes in institutional system, 
unintended outcome and collateral effects. 


Stages of Evaluation (PDIS) 


(i) Planning Phase (P): Major components to be 
considered at this stage are programme objectives, 
resources inputs, programme budget and 
organisational pattern. 

(ii) Development Phase (D): Components to be 
considered at this stage are: formulation of intended 
objectives, quality of training packages, identification 
of action tasks and development of materials. 

(iii) Implementation Phase (1): During this phase 
components to be considered are effectiveness of 
implementation strategy, democratic participation of 
stake holders of reform, research and other support 
Services provided, monitoring of activities and feed 
back and mode of diffusion and dissemination of reform. 

(iv) Summative Evaluation Phase (S): It refers to quality 
control of implemented programme. During this phase 
programme components to be appraised to make 
summative judgements and improve programme 
outputs are: appraisal of project objectives, evaluation 
of context, inputs, process, product and impact of 
programme, assessment of successes and failures of 
the programme, judging cost effectiveness of the 
project, follow-up studies undertaken for research 
support and adaptation of implementation strategies, 
programme objectives and programme budget. 


Modes of Evaluation 


Three modes of evaluation described earlier are reflective 
evaluation, formative evaluation and summative evaluation. 
Purpose of reflective evaluation is to find the worth of a 
Programme or its components on logical basis using expert 
opinion, consensus or ones’ own knowledge and experience 
in the concerned task area. Purpose of formative evaluation is 


to find out as to how a programme is going on, i.e. enroute 
evaluation on the basis of observations, opinion, inquiry, 
analysis or testing technique. Focus is on getting and 
providing feed back to the sponsors, evaluators or the clientele 
concerned and adapt or readapt strategies, action tasks, etc. 
In case of summative evaluation purpose is that of 
judgementing on outcomes, outputs, processes, impact, etc., 
to install, modify, compare and clarify a programme on the 
basis of which programme objectives are reappraised, 
implementation strategies are adapted and outputs judged for 
renewal of a programme to make it more effective. In each of 
these modes the relevant component for assessment are listed 
to ensure gathering of needed evidences about a programme 
that is being evaluated. 
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(a) Reflective Evaluation (R): As indicated in the 
diagrammatic paradigm of programme evaluation at 
each stage of programme development and evaluation 
every decision about different aspects of evaluation 
starting from formulation of programme objectives to 
programme evaluation is taken by evaluator or the 
project on the basis of reflective evaluation as also in 
case of Context (C) Inputs (I), Process (P), Product (P) 
and Impact (I) [CIPPI]. This is shown by means of 
arrows leading from programme objectives to 
programme evaluation and from context evaluation to 
impact evaluation. Three components relating to 
reflective evaluation are collection of data, data 
processing and forming judgements. 
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(b) Formative Evaluation (F): As indicated by loops in 
the paradigm focus of formative evaluation is on 
making evaluation as integral part of each phase as 
well as for the five aspects (CIPPI) of evaluation as 
shown by circular dotted line with arrows. Idea is to 
get on the spot or during the programme, the evidences 
that accrue as the programme goes on. It helps the 
organisers, developers and the evaluators to change, 
modify, enrich, adapt or improve the action tasks, 
strategies, etc. Relevant components to be appraised 
in case of formative evaluation are enroute evidences 
collected, data processing approach and techniques 
and the judgement making (types, basis and mode) 
and decisions taken. 

(c) Summative Evaluation (S): As indicated in the 
paradigm summative evaluation is directed towards 
finding out congruence or discrepancy between 
intended and the observed outcomes relating to 
different aspects of evaluation at different stages of a 
programme on the basis of which decisions are taken 
about validity and reliability of data collected, 
effectiveness of data, processing approach and 
analysis technique and judgement making 
methodology, nature and types of decisions made. 


Conceptual framework reflecting the paradigm of suggested 
model of programme evaluation is depicted diagrammatically 
as shown in Fig. 1. 


FRAME FACTORS OF PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


Three factors of evaluation, namely, aspects of evaluation, 
the stages of evaluation and mode of evaluation reflect 
different components of evaluation. If interaction among 
various components of the 3 facets of evaluation is visualised 
in a 3-dimensional perspective it provides 5 x 4 x 3, i.e., 60 
frame factors, as depicted in Fig. 2 representing the model. 
The arhitectonics of various boxes can be appreciated by the 
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following illustration—If one is interested in judging the 
planning phase (P) of the programme with respect to each of 
the five aspects (CIPPI) in terms of three modes of evaluation 
(RES) we would have 5 x 3 = 15 types of evidences P (CIPPI) 
RES in the 5 boxes against the planning phase. Similarly only 
one component of planning say, appraisal of ‘Programmed 
Objectives’, can also be evaluated by getting answers to the 
following questions: 


e Are programme objectives related to national 
concerns? (CONTEXT) 

© Are programme objectives realistic in terms of available 
resources? (INPUTS) 

@ Can these programme objectives be translated into 
action? (PROCESS) 

e Are these objectives stated in terms of intended 
outcomes? (PRODUCT) 

è Will attainment of these objectives lead to desired 
programme effect? (IMPACT) 


Each of these questions can be referred to reflective, 
formative or summative or a combination of more than one 
mode of evaluation depending on the purpose or the decisions 
to be made. Likewise we can identify the frame factors relating 
to other programme components together with needed 
evidences while evaluating a programme at Planning (P), 
Development (D), Implementation (I), and Summative 
Evaluation Phase (S). 


SOME CONSTRAINTS IN PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


(a) In spite of advances made in the field of programme 
evaluation, field of educational evaluation has not yet 
reached its full potential because of some major 
impediments as pointed out by Worthen. Lack of 
adequate knowledge base in PE is one. Worthen, 
Sanders, Smith and others want evaluation to be 
researched more. Little is known about empirical 
information about the most effective way to conduct 
need assessment in summative judgements or inference 
of data collecting techniques with the ongoing 
phenomena. Smith (1981) refers to the need for 
research in which evaluation is practiced, nature of 
evaluation, utility and effectiveness of specific 
evaluation methods. 

(b) Evaluation of evaluation studies, i.e., meta-evaluation 
studies cannot be undermind. Meta-evaluation criteria 
in terms of utility, feasibility, propriety and accuracy 
though developed by evaluators there is hardly any 
evidence of their use in programme evaluation. Some 
meta evaluation studies have been conducted 
internally but outside external evaluators are seldom 
asked to evaluate their own evaluation studies. More 
meta-evaluation studies can check some shoddy 
evaluation studies which otherwise go unchecked. 


(c) Non-understanding of political nature of PE is another 
constraint. Chronbach (1980) describes evaluation as 
essentially a political activity and novel institution to 
govern social programmes. Evaluators sometime follow 
unrealistic goals of ‘truth’ of facilitating right decisions 
instead of enlightening participators to facilitate 
democratic, pluralistic decision-making process. PE is 
intertwined with public policy formulation where all 
political forces are involved. 

(d) Narrow choice of evaluation approaches and 
techniques of evaluation deter us from pious hope of 
evaluation becoming a scientific discipline. It is widely 
believed that education itself is not a discipline rather 
a social process field which draws its content from 
other disciplines. Therefore, it is quite unlikely that PE 
that borrows its methods and techniques from other 
disciplines, would ever gain status of a discipline 
in its own right. Potential of educational programme 
evaluation lies in the depth and breadth of strategies 
and tools it can employ and combining them into 
stronger approaches (Worthern 1981). Eclectic use of 
evaluators’ tools is infrequent. More mature and 
sophisticated approaches drawn from different 
models, approaches and techniques is the need of PE 
today. 


Field of evaluation research is scarcely out of its infancy 
as a social science activity (Berk and Rossi, 1990). Let us keep 
evaluations as simple as possible, is the message of these 
authors. Significant understanding between programme 
administrators and evaluators is required. Quality control 
measures have to be introduced at all levels of data collection, 
sampling, measurement, data entry, etc., for which more 
research budget should be allocated (Rossi). Internal 
consistency checks, inspection of data for errors of different 
sorts and other measures of quality control need to be adopted 
before undertaking rigorous statistical analysis. 

Programmed evaluation in India has yet not caught fancy 
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quite tangible headway. This of course provides data and 
evidences that can indirectly be construed to draw 
conclusions about the effectiveness of the curriculum, 
instructional effectiveness and even justify the programme 
effects. Good prescription for successful programme 
evaluation do not necessarily yield intended results. 
Howsoever credible the evaluation tools and techniques may 
be, they cannot provide expected dividends because of 
unwanted, unimagined and unintended enroute obstacles. 
What is intended outcome is decided on rational basis and 
what is observed is an empirical evidence. That is why in 
summative evaluation of programmes it is essential to find out 
the discrepancy between the intended objectives and the 
emergent objectives; intended and utilised resource inputs; 
intended and actual programme budget; intended and 
observed transactional activities; intended and observed 
quality of materials; intended and emergent implementation 
strategies; intended and actual products or outputs; intended 
and actual research support provided; intended and observed 
participation of functionaries involved and the intended and 
actual benefits that accrued to the clientele. 


BRIEF RESUME OF RESEARCHES 


(a) At the outset it may be pointed out that within the area 
of assessment and evaluation very little attention has 
been given to the evaluation of educational pro- 
grammes. The trend report on educational evaluation 
in the fourth survey of research in education brought 
out by the NCERT displayed as many as 225 studies. 
They relate to achievement testing, diagnosis, 
examinations, factors affecting achievement, 
prediction-admission-promotion and failures but none 
on programme evaluation. Out of these 221 are on pupil 
evaluation and of them 219 relate to cognitive area of 
written examinations, mainly achievement testing. 
Main emphasis was on measurement aspect neglecting 
totally the pedagogical and ecological aspects of 


of evaluators to the extent as pupil evaluation which has made examinations. 
Table 1 
—_ 
S. Area of Study MPhil PhD Independent Institutional Total 
No. Sali Studies 
= 

1. Early Childhood ii 1 0 2 1 4 
2s Primary Education 1 4 3 12 20 
8. Secondary Education 4 6 3 3 16 
4. Vocational Education 1 0 2 0 3 
By Higher Education 1 1 2 1 5 
6. Adult Education 1 1 3 0 5 
7. Teacher Training/ Teacher Education 2 2 1 5 10 
8. Testing/Assessment 0 0 1 0 1 
9. Projects 0 0 0 3 3 

Total | 11 | 14 17 25 67 
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(b) In the fifth Survey Volume II the chapter on educational 
assessment and evaluation reveals that out of 61 entries 
only 4 relate to some aspects of programme evaluation. 
Of course reference of 13 more studies have been 
provided in the abstracts annexed. Whomsoever, the 
author contacted at the national level institutes like, 
NCERT, NCTE, NIEPA, Delhi University, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, UGC and AIU every one was quick to say 
that, ‘nothing significant has been done or available’. 
One thing is clear that this area of evaluating 
programme has not attracted adequate attention of 
researchers. However, the picture is not all that dismal 
as it appears to be. On the basis of research abstracts 
collected from various sources and other studies culled 
out from different literature as many as 67 studies have 
been identified. They do provide useful data, 
information and findings on one or more components 
of programme evaluation. Nevertheless, hard fact is 
that in India by and large the area of evaluating 
educational programmes has not found favour 
especially with those who researched for their M. Phil 
or PhD degrees. When these 67 Indian studies are 
classified under different categories the picture 
depicting number of studies in different areas is shown 
in Table 1. 

(c) Four types of studies seem to have been carried out. 
A brief account of them is given as. 


G) Inthe area of pre-primary or early childhood care 
only 4 studies are reported out of which 2 were 
independent studies and one each at MPhil and 
at institutional level. 

(i) In the area of primary education 20 studies are 
identified which represent the maximum number 
of studies relating to programme evaluation. Of 
them, 12 were taken up at institutional level, 3 
independent studies, 4 at PhD level and one at 
MPhil level. 

(iii) In the area of secondary education out of 16 
studies identified 4 are at MPhil 6 at PhD level, 3 
as independent studies and 3 at institutional level. 

(iv) In the field of vocationalisation of education 3 

Studies are reported, one each as independent 

and two at institutional level. Of course these 

studies were conducted Separately in different 

States of India. 

In case of higher education 5 studies are quoted 

at college level, out of which one at MPhil one at 

LL level, 2 independent and one is at institutional 

level. 

(vi) In case of adult education 5 studies are identified 

out of which one is at MPhil level, one at PhD 

level and 3 as independent studies. 

In teacher education and teacher training area out 

of 10 studies 5 belong to institutions, 1 as 


(v 


> 


(vii) 


(d) 


(e) 


independent study and 2 each at PhD and MPhil 
level. 
In the area of educational assessment and 
evaluation though a number of studies are 
reported on pupil evaluation relating to 
achievement testing yet only one study in the 
area of programme evaluation is listed as 
independent study. 

Gx) In the area of projects only 3 studies are identified 
which were taken up by different institutions. 
Studies relating to DPEP and other institutional 
projects are quite a few which are already classified 
under other 8 areas depending upon the nature 
and scope of the topic studied. 


Of the 67 studies that are reported as many as were 
undertaken at MPhil level, 14 at PhD level, 17 as 
independent studies and 25 at institutional level. Since 
area-wise number of studies are only a few, the 
difficulty arises in making any kind of generalisations. 
The other reason is the difficulty in finding common 
connotation of the directional words used, such as, 
appraisal, critical appraisal, evaluation of, evaluative 
study, impact of, effectiveness of, survey of, etc. Different 
meanings area attached by different researchers, 
leading to unintended disparity in nature and scope of 
each study with findings and outcomes which make it 
impossible to compare and come out with some trends. 
It was in this context that the author found it necessary 
to annex the list of relevant studies (67 in all) which are 
related to one or the other aspect of programme 
evaluation. Readers can scan through the list of 
researchers and the corresponding studies on the basis 
of which they can take cognisance of this difficulty 
and paucity of studies in the area of evaluating 
educational programmes in India. 


Objectives stated in most of these studies reflect mostly 
the outcome evaluation and process evaluation, very 
rarely input evaluation and seldom reflect about setting 
or contextual evaluation. Not a single study reflected 
truly holistic evaluation which covers all the five 
aspects of a programme, namely, the context, inputs, 
Processes, outcomes or outputs and the impact or 
programme effects. Likewise no study appears to have 
been made to cover evaluation of all the Stages of a 
programme, namely; programme planning, programme 
development, programme implementation and 
programme outcomes (summative evaluation). 
Similarly, there is no study to author’s knowledge, in 
India in which all the three modes of evaluation were 
used, namely; the reflective, formative and summative 
mode, at each of the stage Starting from programme 
objectives and planning up to programme outputs and 
programme effects. 


(vill) 


SUGGESTED MEASURES 


In view of the limitations of the studies referred to in the 
Annexure A, it is desirable that specific steps be taken and 
needed directions found out for undertaking studies on 
programme evaluation to ensure quality control measures at 
all stages of programme development, implementation, 
evaluation and diffusion. This would provide the basis to 
make the programme evaluation more effective, illuminative 
and cost effective. In this regard following measures are 
suggested which if understood properly, implemented 
efficiently and carried out effectively, are sure to generate 
more interest in this neglected area of research and make our 
studies more realistic. 


(i) In all programmes undertaken by institutions or other 
educational agencies to improve existing conditions, 
scientific programme evaluation should be made 
mandatory and integral part of those educational 
programmes. 

(ii) Need for holistic evaluation of programme cannot be 
over-emphasised especially in case of national and 
state levels programmes to get both quantitative and 
qualitative evidences about each programme 
component so that inferences about all the aspects 
could be drawn. 


(iii) Reflective evaluation based on experts’ opinion, 
practitioners’ experience, concensus and logical basis 
be used in planning and implementing the programmes. 
Formative evaluation of each aspect at each stage be 
made obligatory to remain cognisant of the enroute 
inadequacies, problems and unintended outcomes, 
feedback of which helps organisers to adjust and adapt 
programme budget and implementation strategies. 
Summative evaluation of each stage is also necessary 
to find the congruence or discrepancy between the 
intended and the observed outcomes relating to 
programme planning, development, implementation 
and evaluation stages. 


(iv) Meta-evaluation studies should be encouraged to 
provide judgemental data on the findings of programme 
evaluation studies already undertaken to ensure 
accountability of the programme evaluators. 


(v) To ensure that findings of programme evaluation 
studies are disseminated, utilised and incorporated to 
enrich, adapt and improve further research studies in 
this area, it is necessary that follow-up studies are 
taken up by sponsors, evaluators and other 
stakeholders of reforms; and findings of such studies 
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are communicated to concerned agencies including 
consumers and other beneficiaries. 

(vi) All in-service educational agencies should consider 
evaluation of each programme as an integral 
component of every programme they undertake. This 
would provide the needed feedback to programme 
organisers about the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the programme organised and help them to enrich and 
improve future programmes. 

(vii) At the level of National educational agencies like 
NCERT, NIEPA, NCTE, UGC, AIU attempts can be made 
to encourage programme developers and organisers 
that they must undertake programme evaluation to 
judge the success or failure of a programme in terms of 
programme objectives. Such studies can be 
encouraged by funding such projects. 

(viii) A new journal on programme evaluation can be 
launched by the NCERT at school level and by the 
UGC or the AIU at university level to highlight the role 
and significance of programme evaluation for quality 
control of inservice education programmes. 

(ix) Psychometric approach weigh heavily on collection 
of data, analysis, interpretation and judgementing, in 
most of the studies while validity and reliability of 
evaluative instruments are seldom mentioned. It is 
suggested that use of qualitative data collected from 
various functionaries like consumers, sponsors 
administrators, beneficiaries, co-participants, ete., must 
complement the psychometric data more frequently, 
thereby encouraging qualitative and illuminative 
approach (Parlet and Hamilton) otherwise every study 
on programme evaluation would remain unacceptable 
due to limited, partial and incomplete data or 
inadequate evidences that accrue from other sources. 


At the end, the following suggestions may be made to 
strengthen the area of programme evaluation in India. 


(a) Make programme evaluation mandatory for every 
programme undertaken. 

(b) Formulate clearly success indicators in terms of 
intended programme objectives. 

(c) Make evaluation of programmes a cooperative 
enterprise using illuminative approach. 

(d) Develop and use accountability criteria for all 
functionaries involved for quality control of imple- 
mented programmes. 

(e) All findings of programme evaluation be reported in 
terms of context, inputs, processes, outcomes 
(products) and impact (programme effects). 
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PROMOTION POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN 
EDUCATION 


H.S. Srivastava 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


Promotions, whether in jobs or in examinations, have all along 
been an occasion of jubilation. They have been indicators of 
success in crossing the hurdles in the march towards progress. 

Moving to the next class or level is not just the immediate 
goal of students. Reaching nearer the threshold of life with 
each such move is more important. This is particularly so often 
because of the prospect of securing jobs for which some 
academic qualifications are the basic essentials. Itis this factor 
that has made examinations more socially important than what 
they should really be. 

Attaining a qualifying level at examinations thus, has 
become in course of time, the be-all and end-all of educational 
programmes. It has become for many, a now or never affair 
and has lead to a host of malpractices for reaching the end of 
a ‘pass’. This is particularly true in respect of external 
examinations. Getting educated and knowledgeable as the goal 
has, in some situations, got relegated to the background, with 
getting certificates, degrees and diplomas occupying the 
centre stage. 

This has in a way brought down the faith people have in 
the credibility of public examinations. The institutions of higher 
education and recruiting agencies have thus started their own 
admission and selection tests in the name of ‘aptitude tests’. 
Functionally, these tests are not selection but elimination tests 
of achievement in view of the very large number of aspirants 
seeking entry to institutions of higher learning. 

In spite of the erosion in their credibility, examinations 
continue to be important, with people trying to clear them, 
sometimes for merely postponing the fearful point of entering 
life. They acquire degrees but not multi-use and marketable 
competencies and they keep them in their pockets as wallets 
without any money (of abilities/proficiencies) in them. 
Promotions from class to class or level to level has been the 
basic ingredient of this process. The NCERT as part of its 
earliest research efforts in the field of examination reform in 
1963 brought out a publication entitled Studies in Internal 
Assessment Procedures and Promotion Policies. 


BASIC FUNCTIONS OF TEACHERS 


As all are well aware the two basic functions of teachers are 
teaching and testing. Teaching can be regarded as successful 


only when learning takes place. Learning takes place through 
absorption of ideas through different senses. Senses react to 
external stimuli which consists of teaching-learning situations. 
The manipulation of teaching-learning situations (based on 
the curriculum) with a view to realising the objectives of 
instruction are called methods of teaching, which forms the 
basis of curriculum transaction. 

Testing, so far as teachers are concerned, aims at judging 
the efficiency of teachers themselves, besides the proficiency 
of the students they teach. Testing exercises evolved and 
implemented by teachers focus mainly on the formative 
function of evaluation aimed at diagnosis, remediation/ 
enrichment and improvement of the level of attainments of 
students. Promotion of students on the basis of evaluation is 
one of the incidental functions of evaluation where this 
evaluation, in a way, assumes a summative role. 


FORMS OF EDUCATIONAL PROMOTION 


Promotion in respect of students gets classified into two ty pes: 
promotion from class to class and promotion from one level to 
another. In both cases it implies certification of eligibility for 
entering the next class or level. The difference, however, is 
that while class to class promotion is determined by institution- 
based tests and examinations, the promotion from one level to 
another (secondary to senior secondary, senior secondary to 
graduate-level studies and graduate to postgraduate level 
Studies) is based on external/public examinations conducted 
by boards of school education or universities or agencies of 
higher education at similar levels. To elaborate further, 
promotion at the school stage—pre-primary to lower primary 
(-V), primary to upper primary (VI-VIID and upper primary to 
senior secondary (IX and XI) generally are based on 
institutional evaluation. The intermediary classes of different 
levels of university education could be classed in this category. 
In some states however, examinations are conducted by a 
Specific agency even at the end of primary and upper primary 
Stages although non-detention policy has been advocated. 


CLASS-TO-CLASS AND LEVEL-TO-LEVEL 
PROMOTIONS 


Let us now examine the paradigms of the two types of 
Promotions a little closely in the context of the milieu of their 
operation. 


Level-to-level promotion takes place at the end of different 
stages of education, with the first external examination, as per 


policy, at the end of the secondary stage, i.e., class X. In effect ` 


this implies admission to a higher course of study. Thus the 
institutions admitting students become the sole determinant 
of the criteria for students who become eligible on having 
qualified in the preceding public examination. The yardstick 
differs from institution to institution and even within the same 
institution from subject to subject. The percentage of marks 
obtained at external examinations normally becomes the main 
basis for granting admission in these institutions. Furthermore, 
they are not always the percentage of total obtained marks 
that are taken into consideration but in some cases the 
percentage of marks in relevant subjects. For example, for the 
study of medicine, the marks in physics, chemistry and biology 
are taken into consideration and for pursuing a course in 
engineering the marks in physics, chemistry and mathematics 
are considered. 

Something, which also deserves to be mentioned in regard 
to the use of marks for granting admission to courses of higher/ 
professional education is that some states discriminate 
between the candidates who qualify from all-India boards— 
the Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) and the 
Council for the Indian School Certificate Examinations (CISCE). 

The percentage of marks required for admission to these 
courses is lower for the state board candidates as compared 
to those of CBSE and CISCE. Evidently this is a measure for 
giving preference to the state board candidates. The states 
which have introduced such a condition defend their decision 
on the ground that the range of scores obtained by students 
at the examinations of the all-India boards is much bigger than 
that of the state boards. 

The malady, however, is not without a remedy. It lies in the 
declaration of results of all boards in terms of subject-wise 
grades on a nine-point scale based on percentiles, a practice 
which is scientific and universally pursued. The soundness 
of the approach stands amply validated by two research 
studies in India, one by Edwin Harper in 1967 and the other by 
NCERT in 1988. Both these studies go to demonstrate that 
while the range of marks could differ from subject to subject, 
the rank order of the students is not significantly different. 

The variations in the level of scholastic attainments from 
state to state are widely accepted and has been clearly shown 
by NCERT’s National Study of Scholastic Achievement, 1990. 
In this context the establishment of a National Accreditation 
Board could also be mooted. This board may conduct national 
studies of scholastic achievement periodically (say once in 
five years) and grade the Boards of School Education on that 
basis. However, though a technically sound proposition, it 
may be difficult to implement any grading of the boards in a 
country like ours. Therefore, the feasible thing to do is to 
conduct the national studies of scholastic achievement 
regularly and make available its results to the states for taking 
measures which they may deem as appropriate without 
attempting any grading of the boards. 
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Yet another thing, which should not be missed to be 
mentioned with regard to admissions to courses of higher 
education, is the provision of some special quotas for 
candidates of different under-privileged sections of the society 
and for the physically challenged candidates. Concessions in 
the attainment levels are given to such candidates for granting 
admissions to the courses. 

Class-to-class promotion is almost always an internal matter 
of the school even though some prescribed guidelines do 
exist. With regard to the prescribed norms for promotion from 
class to class the normal criteria is the attainment of 33 per 
cent marks in all the subjects and 90 per cent attendance in the 
school’s working days. 

These two sample criteria too are difficult for many 
students, particularly those from rural areas, first-generation 
learners and those belonging to some other social category. 
On the other hand the no-detention policy adopted in many 
places goes against the stated qualifying principles for moving 
to the next class. The latter invariably leads to the sacrifice of 
the former criteria. This happens despite large scale failures in 
public examinations and the jacking-up of the results through 
standardisation of marks and granting grace marks for 
maintaining a respectable leVel of pass percentage. 

To counter this the Government of India, through a high 
power committee of academicians, evolved the concept and 
corresponding material for ‘Minimum Levels of Learning’ 
(MLL). MLL spells out minimum expected levels of attainment 
in different subjects at the primary stage. The listed 
competencies cut across the prescribed syllabi in different 
subjects in different states and are a valuable contribution for 
upgrading education in the country, particularly at the 
elementary stage. In some states for the realisation of the 
same goals, external examinations have also been instituted 
earlier than stipulated. This is officially aimed at ensuring that 
teachers teach well and students learn well enough. Promotion 
of students based on institutional evaluation and external 
examination could be summarised as in Table 1. 


CRITERIA FOR EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONS 


In the context of the criteria for promotion of students from 
class to class and level to level, both institution-based 
evaluation and external examinations play a role at their 
respective junctures. So far as the external examinations are 
concerned their result determines the eligibility of candidates 
for moving on to the next level. The certification of this 
eligibility as stated earlier is based on a student crossing the 
minimum expected level of attainment at the formally 
conducted external examinations by different examining 
agencies like the universities and Boards of School Education. 
The expected level is often designated in terms of marks 
obtained. 

The institution-based evaluation, as mentioned earlier, is 
the basis of promotion from class to class. In the present 
context, at the school level this evaluation takes the form of 
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Table 1 


Institutional Evaluation and External Examinations 


—— ee 


Institutional Evaluation 


External Examinations 


Personality Coverage 


Periodicity 


Techniques and Tools of 
Evaluation 


Status of the Examinee 


Measures of Evaluation 


al 


Improvement of the level of achievement and 
competencies through diagnosis, remediation and 
enrichment. 


Coverage of both scholastic and non-scholastic aspects 
of student growth. 


Continuous evaluation built into the total teaching- 
learning process as an integral part. 


Both conventional and unconventional techniques and 
tools to evaluate. 

Techniques: Written, oral, practical techniques and 
observation. 

Tools: Written, oral and practical tests, question papers, 
checklists, rating scales, inventors, observation 
schedules, 


A human being with strengths and weaknesses. 


Assessments of the level of achievement and 
competencies attained at a particular point of time. 


Coverage of mainly scholastic aspects of growth. 


Terminal tests and examinations as per rigid 
schedule. 


Mainly conventional techniques and tools, 
Basically written, oral and practical tests and 
question papers. 


An incognito roll-number. 


Both qualitative and quantitative, 


Mainly quantitative. 


Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) covering The levels of attainment to be reached in the two cases are: 


both scholastic and non-scholastic aspects of student growth. 
This mainly covers: 


@ Health status 

@ Personal and social qualities 

@ Interests (literary, scientific, artistic, cultural, etc.) 
@ Attitudes and values 

@ Proficiency in co-curricular and outdoor activities 
@ Academic achievement. 


However, for purpose of promotion through both 
institution-based evaluation and external examinations only 
the level of academic attainment is generally taken into 
consideration. 

There is yet another commonly used yardstick for 
determining eligibility for taking both the external and 
institution-based examinations, viz., attendance. There is, 
however, a small difference between the two situations. In 
external examinations which are by and large summative in 
character putting in the requisite Proportion of attendance is 
a prerequisite for permission to appear in the concerned 
examination. In the institutional situation this is by and large 
a condition both for taking the examination and declaration of 
the result of the particular student. Reaching the prescribed 
level of attainments is, however, the basic Tequirement in both 
the cases, in addition to attendance. 

The requirement of attendance generally is as under: 


@ 90 per cent for class to class in institutions 
© 75 per cent for appearing in external examinations, 


@ Inexternal examinations, a student has to compulsorily 
attain the qualifying level in all subjects for obtaining 
a ‘pass’ certificate 

@ In institution-based evaluation, it is the clearance of 
the subjects of study at the minimum level. 


In both cases 33 per cent marks in all the prescribed subjects 
individually are normally considered as the desired level for 
moving to the next class or level. 

While nothing much needs to be said about external 
examinations, institution-based evaluation does need an 
explanation. A recommended schedule of evaluation based 
on the presumption that an academic session in an institution 
would extend from July to April is being suggested as under. 
It could be adopted to suit variations in the span of academic 
sessions as required. 


July- 


Pah Whats 10% 
September- 
Po: a 10% 
November- 
December 


January- 

eee 10% 
March- 

April 


30% 


40% 


Fig. 1 Suggested Schedule of Institution-based Evaluation 


CONTENT OF INSTITUTION-BASED EVALUATION 
FOR PROMOTION PURPOSES 


As has been mentioned earlier, external examinations are held 
as per predetermined schedules and attempts made to evaluate 
the level of attainments of students in the prescribed subjects 
of study at a particular point of time. Institution-based 
evaluation on the other hand is spread over the entire span of 
the academic year. Another point of difference between the 
two in the present context is that while external examinations 
tend to assess students’ achievement levels individually, 
institutional evaluation also has the potential of evaluating 
the outcomes of group efforts in terms of achievement in items 
like group projects, assignments, etc. 

Institution-based evaluation of scholastic growth, which 
comes to be the subject matter of evaluation for purposes of 
class promotion, would in effect cover tests, assignments, 
projects, etc. Each one of these may have varied weightages 
but all these indicators of achievement level in term of marks 
will need to be reduced to the weightags of 10 per cent or 30 
per cent or 40 per cent, as presented in Table 2 depending on 
the span during which they may have been undertaken or 
executed, Thus the total score of each student will be out of 
a total of 100 marks. 

It may, however, be specifically pointed out that it will be 
undesirable to limit institution-based evaluation to only tests 
on the pattern of external examination. Institution-based 
evaluation, however, should be allowed to exercise its broader 
potential as enunciated by the commonly used prefixes of 
‘Continuous and Comprehensive’ using a variety of 
techniques and tools of evaluation. 

In group projects, assignments, etc., the outcome of the 
joint effort could be evaluated as a whole and each student of 
the group may be awarded the same marks without any 
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distinction. The teams of group members may however change 
in different tasks. 

The certificate of institution-based evaluation, be it a 
certificate of comprehensive and continuous evaluation 
prescribed by the examining agency or a school report card, 
indicates both scholastic and non-scholastic attainments even’ 
though the ratings on non-scholastic aspects may not be taken 
into consideration for purposes of promotion. The importance 
of institution-based evaluation, however, stands 
highlighted through the footnote in the certificates of 
external examinations (where the CCE Scheme has been 
formally introduced). The footnote broadly is worded to 
convey that, ‘There is also another certificate of Continuous 
and Comprehensive Evaluation being issued by the school 
on a format prescribed by the Board/University which 
covers those aspects of personality which though 
important for success in life, are not possible to be covered by 
external examinations. Hence for judging the total personality 
of the student, the CCE Certificate may also be studied along 
with this one.’ 

Such a footnote tends to elevate the status of an institution 
to the level of an examining agency in evaluating students for 
public consumption. Wherever introduced the scheme has 
also improved the tone of the institution. 


CONCLUSION 


The promotion policies and practices are thus aimed at 
ensuring that the student being certified has effectively 
covered the prescribed courses of study for effectively 
proceeding with the advanced courses of the subsequent class 
or level. By implication it also conveys that the student 
concerned has acquired the needed competencies for stepping 
on to acquiring higher level of competencies. Yet another 


Table 2 
Suggested Genesis of Institution-based Evaluation 
Timing and Course Nature of Weightage Related Weightage for Half- 
Evaluation Coverage Evaluation to Total Evaluation yearly Progress Reporting 
End of July and Formative 10% 
August August (Diagnostic) oca 
End of September and Formative 10% soð 
October October (Diagnostic) 
End of July to Summative 30% 
December December (Attainment Level 100% 
Reached) 
End of January and Formative 10% 
February February (Diagnostic) 
End of July to Summative 40% 
April April (Attainment level) Aan) 
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presumption is that the student possesses the potential for 
successfully swimming through the endeavours expected to 


be accomplished by him in future educational and other 
pursuits. 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


Sarla Rajput 


INTRODUCTION 


The educational process aims at human empowerment by 
drawing out the best the young have within, which is possible 
only through the development of their personality attributes. 
Acquisition of knowledge and skills and development of 
interest and attitudes help in promoting personality attributes 
which in turn assist them to become effective members of 
society. Schools nurture these developments. By and large 
schools provide opportunities for the development of the 
cognitive capacities of the students but ignore developing 
the competencies falling under non-cognitive areas optimally. 
Evaluation in schools is carried out with a view to finding out 
the learning outcomes of the students against the set curricular 
norms and in the context of effectiveness of teaching and 
learning. The process of evaluation involves three steps: 
collection of evidence through the behaviour displayed by 
the students, analysing the evidences and making decisions. 
This whole process is carried out in two ways in formal 
schooling. One is school-based assessment which could be 
formal and informal, continuous and comprehensive in nature 
and is generally done by the teacher. The other is the conduct 
of examination by an external agency at the end of a terminal 
stage which is called public examination. 

In India public examination is an established system and is 
held at two stages—at the end of class X and at the end of +2 
stage of schooling. It is summative in nature. The hallmark of 
the public examination is the 33 per cent or 35 per cent as pass 
mark which has been accepted as sacrosanct without any 
rationale. The other significant feature of the system is the 
classification of students into three divisions on the basis of 
their marks. These divisions indicate their placement in 
different ability groups. These are shown in different ranges, 
for example between 1-32 per cent fail, between 33-45 per 
cent III division, between 45-59 per cent II division and 
between 60-74 per cent I division, 75 per cent and above 
indicates distinction. These marks are used for providing 
certificates to the students of their achievement level. The 
main purpose of public examination is to grade the students 
and certify them for for the purposes of admission and 
employment. Public examination is quite different from school- 
based evaluation. It is final and irreversible in nature. It does 
not provide any scope for diagnosis and remediation unlike 
school-based evaluation, because it does not aim at improving 
learning. 


Public examination has emerged as one of the major concerns 
of educationists in India. It occupies such a formidable 
position that is has started dominating all other processes of 
education. In fact it has grown into a full-fledged sub-system 
within the education system. Its institutionalisation is a symbol 
of its influence. Notwithstanding its powerful position it has 
not had a very positive effect on students, parents and society 
as a whole; it has rather proved to be a bane for the society. 


GENESIS 


When education came out of its elitist character and became 
broad based in a democratic system, it required a system to 
examine the learning outcomes of the students on a wider 
scale. The genesis of public examination lies in the concept of 
mass education and mass-scale evaluation. Public examination 
responded to this problem to a great extent and helped the 
education system stabilise. In spite of its shortcomings the 
positive contributions of this system can be observed in its 
cost effectiveness and ability to compare standards. It is less 
time consuming and provides solution to immediate problems 
of evaluation. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In the ancient times the process of education was so informal 
that there could hardly be any place for formal examinations 
with stress on grading and ranking. Only the individual 
judgement of the teacher as part of the instruction was the 
prevalent practice. Nevertheless there was some evidence 
regarding examination at that time also. The examination was 
conducted after the completion of a higher course and this 
was arranged in an assembly of the learned or at royal 
sacrifices. Rig Veda refers to such an assembly of the learned 
meeting for a debate. The title of Vipra or Kabi was bestowed 
upon the one who defeated others in debate. References to 
such debates are made in Atharva Veda too where terms like 
prasu as opener and pratipasu as opponent have been used. 
Needless to say that examinations were not considered a very 
significant part of the whole educational process, at that time. 
These practices were for recognition and not certification. 
Subsequently, during the period of Sutras, Kasika was the 
reference point of information. According to this, the examinee 
who made a single mistake was given the designation of 
aikanyika, meaning a pupil with one error. There were about 
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thirteen categories based on number of mistakes committed 
by the examinees. But these ranks were not used for any 
social or political purpose. 

The advent of Buddhism shifted the education from 
Gurukulas to monastries. Some of the monastries became so 
reputed as centres of learning and excellence that they could 
attract foreign students and scholars as well. Nalanda, Taxila 
and Vikramsila were among the most reputed centres. Nalanda 
had devised a system for admitting students through a test, 
which was conducted by the Dwarpandita (gatekeeper). 
According to the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang’s record this 
Dwarpandita used to test through tough questions and the 
students were supposed to discuss them. The success rate 
was hardly seven or ten out of a large number of aspirants 
seeking admission. However, in Vikramsila, the approach was 
slightly different. There were six gatekeepers who were in fact 
the principals of six colleges and they constituted the managing 
board with a high priest as chairman to conduct the admission 
test. These processes reveal that by this time examinations 
had started functioning as a quality control measure, but the 
nature of examination was individualised. 

During the Middle Ages, Muslim rulers established 
Madarsas as educational institutions. Examinations were an 
integral part of instruction in Madarsas also. The teacher had 
the privilege of examining the students. No external agency 
was involved in this process. 

It is thus clearly evident that examinations have been in 
existence in the educational process of India from ancient 
times but it was used for a limited purpose. It was the British 
who transplanted their pattern of education in India which 
contained public examination. This system continues in free 
India as their legacy. 

Public examination came into being with the setting up of 
the three universities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras which 
perpetuated the public examination system in modern India. 
The British intended to make the examination system a 
powerful tool to control the nature of education. Examinations 
also became a tool in the hands of bureaucracy by its linking 
with employment. Public examination was not confined to the 
higher levels of education but started percolating down to the 
middle stages of education through the auspices of the 
Calcutta University. The first examination at the middle school 
stage was held in 1873, which led to the extended use of 
external examination and necessitated the setting of necessary 
infrastructure. At this point of time independent examining 
agencies like Boards of School Education for the secondary 
stage were established to meet the needs of public 
examinations. According to the Quinquemnial Education 
Report of 1907-12, Calcutta University Commission proposed 

that matriculation and intermediate examinations might be 
conducted by the Boards of Secondary Education. 
Consequently, the first Board of School was set up in Uttar 
Pradesh in 1921 to implement the proposed programme. Asa 
result the Boards of School Education developed into important 


bodies to control the education at secondary and higher 
secondary levels. Interestingly, the whole education system 
right from primary to higher secondary grades geared itself to 
the public examination system. The instructional material, 
teaching-learning process and other inputs of education began 
to be governed by public examination. 

This situation got further strengthened in free India by the 
country accepting the importance of public examination in the 
educational system in continuity without change. This stark 
reality is revealed in the fact that there are now as many as 34 
Boards of School Education. Almost each state has its own 
board for secondary and higher secondary examinations. 
Some of the states have separate councils for the higher 
secondary examination. There are, however, two national- 
level boards also. These are the Central Board of Secondary 
Education (CBSE) and the Council for Indian School Certificate 
Examination (ICSCE). These boards are going from strength 
to strength as they have spread their empire not only within 
India but also extended it to various countries abroad. 
Besides, an all-India level professional body called the Council 
for Boards of School Education (COBSE) was established in 
1979 to bring all the boards together on an all-India basis. All 
these organisations and their activities point to the fact that 
public examinations are now deep rooted . 

Public examinations are not exclusive to India only. Most 
countries, including many developing ones, have some sort 
of public examination. The frequency of examination may 
vary from country to country. By and large the purpose of 
these examinations is to select pupils to go to higher stages of 
education, certify graduates for entry in the job market and 
foster accountability in the school system. 

Public examinations are prevalent in countries like Japan, 
Chile, Germany, France, China and UK largely for the purpose 
of selecting students for admission to higher schools or 
universities. Of course, a variety of ways are used at various 
places. For instance, the Japanese have a system called Juku 
or private cram schools to conduct the tests whereas Chile 
uses aptitude tests to screen students. In France the students 
take the Baccalaureate exam. Germans sit in exams to get the 
award of abitur or exit credentials for the same purpose. China’s 
imperial examination system dates back to the tenth century. 
Currently it is held at the end of nine years of compulsory 
schooling to qualify for upper secondary education. 
Meanwhile a new development has taken place. 
Notwithstanding these tests universities have started their 
Own entrance examinations for selections, as the school- 
leaning certificates are unable to ensure the quality for entry 
into universities. 

On the contrary, the United States, Canada and Sweden 
are some of the major countries that do not have the system of 
public examination. In USA, the state-sponsored systems are 
prevalent just to award secondary school diploma. However, 
two private organisations sponsor examinations for university 
admissions at the national level. 


There is no denying the fact that the countries which were 
under British colonial rule, had public examination transplanted 
by them and that system has continued even after these 
countries became free. Therefore, in the developing countries 
of Africa, Asia and the Carribean, public examinations play a 
very crucial role. 


MALAISE IN PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


Improper handling of public examinations over the years has 
resulted in several deficiencies and discrepancies creeping 
into the system. For instance, it covers only the areas of 
scholastic growth for assessment purposes and completely 
ignores the growth of non-scholastic aptitudes. It also 
encourages memorising facts by asking questions which do 
not require content understanding and application of 
knowledge. Since higher mental operations do not form the 
part of examinations they do not receive adequate attention 
even at the school level. Regarding content coverage, with 
the practice of using essay-type questions, only selected 
content is covered in the question paper. This practice debars 
the written question paper to be a valid measure of a student’s 
performance. These examinations employ only the paper- 
pencil technique and exclude all other techniques of testing, 
which hampers the evaluation of many skills and abilities. 

Examinations have been given undue importance in society 
and its results create psychological preserve in the minds of 
students which impels them to resort to undesirable practices 
like fleeing from home and even suicides on the one hand and 
malpractices at the time of writing the examination on the other 
to avoid parental displeasure. 

Closely associated with the marking system is the problem 
of raw marks. Generally the raw marks obtained by students 
are used for classifying the students. Even a single mark 
difference is enough to fail a student. The practices involved 
in the declaration of results make the validity of examinations 
questionable. Similarly, reliability of the examination is also 
jeopardised due to its inherent deficiency of subjectivity. 
Moreover, most of the boards do not have a transparent 
system whereby if the students wish to check their marks or 
get their answer scripts re-evaluated it could be done without 
any hitch. This proposition has been discouraged in the name 
of secrecy and the large number of students. 

Besides, the management of the examination system is also 
not fool-proof. It lacks advance planning, adequate 
coordination and continuous monitoring prior to the 
examination and post conduct of examination and declaration 
of results. The mismanagement is revealed through the 
incidents of leakage of question papers, mishandling of answer 
scripts, mistakes in roll numbers, errors in marking and totalling, 
wrong declaration of results, etc. 

The concerns with examinations relate to the issues 
pertaining to roll numbers, setting of question papers, 
evaluations of answer books, tabulation of results and 
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declaration of results. The problem with the existing system 
of public examinations is the large number of examinees to be 
handled by individual boards on the one hand and integrity 
and reliability of examinations conducted on the other. As far 
as leakage of paper and mass copying cases are concerned they 
propel the issue of credibility of examinations. Related to this 
is the problem of transparency in examination results. The 
issue of rechecking of answer scripts and re-totalling of the 
marks are crucial too. Since marking system is playing havoc 
with the lives of adolescents the question of using grades in 
place of marks has become a burning issue before the boards. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The shortcomings of public examination has led to several 
implications and ramifications. The first and foremost is related 
to pedagogical concerns. It is assumed that the purpose of 
education is to bring about changes in the behaviour of the 
students in a desirable direction in all the spheres of 
personality growth. Public examination is unable to capture 
the evidence of the change in its entirety because it focuses 
only on the testing of the cognitive domain leaving aside the 
affective and psychomotor domains. Even cognitive domain 
testing is confined only to knowledge-based abilities ignoring 
the meta-cognitive skills. Students who do not achieve the 
competence of critical thinking and problem solving feel 
miserable in facing real-life situations. 

Associated to the above pedagogical concern with 
behavioural outcomes are the principles of teaching. Maximum 
teaching time is devoted to what prepares students for public 
examinations. Even extra periods are arranged in schools for 
this purpose. Thus it truncates the objectives of education as 
well as the curriculum. The purpose of education is all-round 
development of the personality of the students and the 
curriculum covers all the aspects of development through its 
organisation of all curricular areas. But it is not transacted in 
classrooms keeping in view the determined objectives. So 
much so personality development also occurs in a truncated 
way due to overemphasis on public examination. 

The next implication pertains to the perception among 
people in the academic world that punishment and reward in 
academic pursuits depends solely on the results of examination 
which is signified through marks. When academic excellence 
is judged through higher marks the students tend to follow 
the course through which they could attain more marks. Not 
only the students but even the teachers are considered worthy 
and respectable only on the basis of the performance of the 
students whom they have taught. It is the performance of the 
students that brings repute to a school and it is graded higher. 
Therefore, schools emphasise only on examination results. 

Another implication of public examination relates to the 
mental health of students. The spirit of competition developed 
by examination arouses in them fear, hostility and despair 
instead of diligence and hard work. Public examination blocks 
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PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


A.B.L. Srivastava 


Pupil-teacher (PT) ratio provides an index for indirectly 
measuring the attention that children receive in schools. It is 
defined as the number of pupils per teacher in a school or a 
school system, This index can be determined for any level or 
type of education or any category of educational institution. 
It is obtained simply by dividing the number of pupils or 
Students enrolled in a given school or school system by the 
number of teachers who teach them. It is generally expressed 
as a whole number or a number rounded to one decimal place. 
For example, for primary schools in India in 1998-99, the PT 
ratio Was 42.2 (or just 42), which was obtained by dividing 
80.3 million students (enrolment in primary schools) by 19 
million teachers (number of teachers in these schools). This 
index is also often reported in the form of teacher-pupil ratio 
(¢.g., 1: 42). The data for various areas indicated that PT ratios 
are higher in primary schools compared to those in middle and 
high schools in every state and there is a wide state-to-state 


In general, primary schools in rural areas have the 
highest PT ratio. Itis higher than the PT ratio in urban pri 
Schools, whereas at the post-primary level, the opposite is 
true; this ratio being higher in urban schools mainly because 
4 larger proportion of urban children continue to remain in 
education. Also the PT ratio is relatively low in private 
— ol compared to government or local body 

as well as private aided 
oan pri schools at every level of 

The PT ratio was not as high in any of school durin; 
the fifties and sixties as it has been in later years "The wnt 
reason appears to be the state’s inability to provide resources 
commensurate with growing enrolments. 


School-to-school variation in the number of students per 
teacher was quite large with about 15 per cent teachers teaching 
70 or more pupils in a class. While accepting the inevitability 
of teachers being required to teach large classes for a long 


time to come, it recommended the following norm for maximum 
number of pupils in a class at the different stages of 
school education; lower primary—S0; upper primary—45; 
secondary—40. 

The National Policy on Education (1986, modified in 1992) 
did not prescribe any such norm in terms of PT ratio but 
proposed that there should be at least three teachers in every 
school, and eventually one teacher per class in primary and 
upper primary schools. The norm proposed under the recently 
launched Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan that aims at achieving the 
goal of UEE by the year 2010, is of one teacher for every 40 
students in primary and upper primary schools and of at least 
two teachers in every primary school. 

The PT ratio is widely used as an indicator of the quality of 
education, since a low PT ratio implies that a teacher can 
interact more effectively with students of his/her class and 
pay more individual attention to them. The need for a lower 
number of students per teacher at the primary stage is also 
Justified on the reason that children at this stage have to make 
a transition from the informal environment of the home to the 
Somewhat more formal environment of the school and due to 
the fact that in the development of constant basic skills very 
little self-learning can take place. But at the primary level, where 
classes are not divided into different streams, this ratio does 
give a fair idea of the number of pupils which a teacher, on the 
average, is supposed to be teaching in a class. The average 
number of pupils that a teacher actually teaches in a classroom, 
however, depends on the average attendance, which is always 
less than the enrolment, thus indicating that the average 
number of pupils taught by a teacher in a class is less than 
what the PT ratio suggests. It also needs to be noted that the 
validity of PT ratio as an indicator of quality of education is 
affected by such factors as the extent of multigrade teaching 
in schools and the existence of large number of single-teacher 
schools where teachers also have other responsibilities in 
addition to teaching the students. In higher education 
institutions, where teachers generally have responsibilities 
research also, their teaching load is less and the PT ratio 
is low. In all such cases where teachers have other duties, 
PT ratio becomes less relevant for indicating the quality 
of education, particularly when the quality refers to instruction 
of students. 

Computation of this ratio for any given level of education 
becomes complex when there are composite schools in an 


educational system with classes of two or more levels in a 
school and where some or all teachers teach the students of 
two or more levels, For example, in India where a number of 
upper primary and secondary schools have primary level 
classes, it becomes difficult to calculate PT ratio for primary or 
upper primary stages separately. In the Fifth Survey (NCERT, 
1992) and some other All India Educational Surveys (AIEs) 
conducted by the NCERT, the PT ratios have been reported 
for different stages of education, assuming that the teacher of 
such a composite school is the teacher for that stage of 
education at which he/she devotes maximum teaching time, 
One has to make some such assumption for computing stage- 
wise PT ratio, as it is generally not possible to determine full- 
time equivalent of teachers teaching at two or more stages in 
terms of the exact number of periods they teach at cach stage, 
In the Sixth AIE Survey (NCERT, 1999), such data on stage- 
wise number of teachers was collected only on a sample basis, 
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and the stage-wise PT ratios, though not reported, can be 
determined from the available data, 

Generally, the norms for determining the number of teachers 
required in any school or a school system are expressed in 
terms of PT ratio, As such, it is often used as a basis for 
estimating future teacher requirements. First, projections are 
made of the number of students and then the actual or some 
desirable PT ratio is used to estimate the number of teachers 
required for teaching them in a given future year. This approach, 
however, has to take into account the teacher requirements 
for specific subjects where subject specialists are required in 
schools irrespective of the number of students they have, 
Although it has limitations of various kinds, the PT ratio 
provides a rough and ready matter in determining the 
magnitudes of resources required for education in a plan 
period, particularly at the elementary stage where teachers’ 
salaries constitute 85-90 per cent of the expenditure, 
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Department of Secondary Education and Higher Education, 
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PUPPETRY IN EDUCATION 


Harmesh Lal 


BACKGROUND 


Puppets in one form or the other have been in existence since 
the beginning of civilisation. Many of the ancient forms of 
puppets, passed on from generation to generation, are now 
part of the cultural heritage of many Asian and European 
countries. The exact chronology of the development of three- 
dimensional puppets is not known but the puppets and 
marionettes of today have their origin in many older forms. It 
is a testament to the universal appeal of puppets that they 
have been making people laugh for thousands of years. 
Puppets have been used to educate people and to throw light 
on the social and political mood of the people before universal 
education. Since ancient times puppets have been used as a 
strong educational force, covering themes of human and social 
virtues, road safety, health hazards, etc. Unfortunately very 
few artifacts of ancient puppetry have survived. 

Puppetry in India has a tradition of nearly 2,000 years with 
its noble styles of presentation. ‘Rajasthan style’ has been in 
existence since the time of Emperor Vikramaditya and was a 
Source of entertainment. Traditional puppetry in India 
encompassing various forms, styles, and techniques is being 
increasingly used in the education of young children. 
Traditional puppetry has not only been a rich resource of 
entertainment but is also responsible for imparting education 
in all spheres of life. Many experiments in the art of Puppetry 
have been conducted by the government and voluntary 
organisations. At the same time, possibilities of application of 
certain innovative techniques derived from Puppetry for 
children are being explored, 


TYPES OF PUPPETS AND THEIR MANIPULATION 


There are mainly four types of Puppets, popularly known as 
rod, glove, shadow and string puppets. Puppets are prepared 
with various types of materials which can be easily found in 
the immediate environment, Similarly the manipulation 
techniques for educational Puppets are varied as well as the 
materials used for manipulation. There are special types of 
puppets called ‘moppets’. Puppets have no fixed size. They 
can be of very small size, medium, large, life-size or 
extraordinarily large. 


Rod Puppets 
A rod is joined with the head or the upper part of the body of 


the puppet. Some technical devices with string, springs, rubber 
bands, etc., are arranged for movements of some important 
parts such as mouth and the eyes. The movements of hands 
are generally made with sticks hooked with hands. Mostly 
wood is used for making different parts of the body. 


Glove Puppets 


The head of the glove puppet can be prepared from a variety 
of materials like paper, stuffed rubber ball, thermocole, foam, 
cotton, stuffing in a georgette cloth or ina stocking. A finger- 
size pipe or rod is provided at the root of the neck for 
manipulation of the head . 

Hand or glove puppets are excellent to represent comedians 
and for providing entertainment and motivation for learning. 
Glove puppets designed for stage shows are generally in the 
size of 24 inches to 30 inches in height. 


Shadow Puppets 


It has flat cut-out fingers with hinged joints for movements. 
Shadows of flat figures are created on a screen with the help 
of lamps. Traditionally, in shadow puppets tinted leather is 
used for transparent colour effects. Card sheets or any other 
Convenient material can be used for opaque shadows. 

Shadow puppets have the magic power of sustaining the 
interest of the viewers for a long time. The epics of Ramayana 
and Mahabharata are screened through shadow puppets for 
many many days and thousands of people watch these plays 
with deep interest and emotion. There is a belief that shadow 
puppets are the oldest forms of puppets. This form also 
indicates the beginning of dance and drama when the people 
were not permitted by their elder to enact and had to perform 
indirectly through puppets. 


String Puppets 


Various parts of the body are hinged and joined for making 
string puppets. These are hooked with long strings to create 
movements. The number of strings depends on the movements 
to be created at various joints as per requirements, which is 
determined by the capacity and the strength of the controlling 
Strings by the puppeteers. In Rajasthan, the puppeteers create 
movements in string puppets through finger movements 
whereas in the Western countries, a device made of wooden 


strips is used. Some suitable weighty material is essential for 
various parts of the body for gravitational pull to facilitate 
string movements. We can still see the ancient Kathputli 
marionettes which have only two strings. One string supports 
the puppet while the other controls the hands. These puppets 
have a unique language with high peculiar sound created by 
the puppeteer with a bamboo and leather reed held in the 
mouth. 


USE AND CONTRIBUTION OF PUPPETS 


Puppet-based educational programmes have great potential 
for stimulating the growth and development of children. 
Puppetry, being an important branch of art and theatre, 
involves the practice of all arts and crafts and combines creative 
imagination with all the physical skills. Children with inherent 
talents can make simple puppets and fully perceive their 
meaning. The character may be whatever the child perceives 
and such that the child can communicate with. The child may 
even bring the puppet to watch the show. All this makes the 
activity very lively. In order to appreciate its educational 
potentialities, it is necessary to see puppetry in action. 
Participation by an audience of children at puppet shows 
reveals their thoughts and emotions. It is for this reason that 
puppetry is being encouraged in recent years. 

Puppet theatre groups have set up children’s wings to infuse 
them with moral, national and cultural values through the 
interaction of puppetry and the allied arts which are gaining 
popularity with rural audiences. While selecting a story or a 
theme for puppetry there should be a consideration of the 
type of puppet which one would use, the purpose of the 
performance, the talents of those who are to participate/perform 
and the kind of audience for which the programme has been 
produced, Puppets are created with locally available material 
representing various characters which children are interested 
in watching. They will more easily identify with the puppet 
play. 

There is often a question as to whether the form of 
puppet should be realistic or conceived by the adult? It may 
be stated that creativity is the main objective of the programme. 
Children do not want exactness. They like experimentation, 
questioning, and new and innovative ways of representing 
life. 

Puppetry in education has three main branches. It is most 
effective when it retains its dramatic elements. The three 
branches are: 


1. Education of Audiences which includes the ideas and 
ideologies to be communicated through puppet plays 
suited to the age level of audiences from pre-primary 
to adult level. 

2. Education of the Individual which includes the making 
of puppets staging plays and their manipulation by all 
age groups. 
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3. Application of Education which takes into account 
the practical aspect of educating the audiences as well 
as the individual. In such a situation teaching and 
learning becomes supplementary as well as 
complimentary. Today themes like scientific temper, 
national integration, environment and core curriculum 
areas, being an integral part of education, are coming 
into prominence through puppet plays and puppet 
theatre groups. 


As a step towards the universalisation of elementary 
education—Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan—Education Departments 
and the various government and voluntary organisations are 
imparting training in the preparation and use of puppetry as a 
medium of instruction and entertainment. Centre for Cultural 
Resources and Training, New Delhi, has been regularly 
organising training courses and workshops in the preparation 
and use of educational puppets for teachers. Bhartiya Lok 
Kala Mandal, Udaipur, founded in 1952, has been conducting 
studies on folk art, with an independent puppet unit which is 
imparting training to children, teachers and other artistes in 
the art of puppetry. The Institute is also responsible for 
giving puppet shows in India and abroad. NCERT, New Delhi, 
and the State Institutes of Educational Technology at 
Bhubaneswar, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Patna and Pune are 
regularly producing educational television programmes using 
puppets which have proved very effective. Primary school 
children find it easy to comprehend difficult concepts when 
presented through the medium of television. National Bal 
Bhawan and its subsidiaries in the states are engaged in 
imparting training in the preparation and use of puppets for 
children. 

Natanakairali is an association of traditional artists 
presenting traditional glove puppet shows in Kerala, making 
a distinction between the puppet shows and Kathakali 
performances. The forms of puppets are related to their culture 
and are being performed in traditional ways. The tradition is 
surviving and is also reviving through more than 450 theatres 
of performing arts in Kerala alone. 

The Kolkata Theatre group in West Bengal has been 
organising puppet shows. Its first production ‘Aladdin’ has 
been staged over 1,000 times all over India and abroad. Sri 
Ram Centre of Art and Culture, Delhi, has been presenting 
traditional and contemporary puppets for children 
emphasising that the selection of puppets should be 
influenced by the type of puppet which one would require to 
use, the purpose of the performance, the talents of those who 
are to participate and the target audience. 


PUPPETS ON TELEVISION 
Both traditional as well as contemporary puppets should find 


a place in a television programmes, especially those meant for 
children. However, every puppet cannot do everything. Scripts 
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for the traditional puppet shows cannot be imposed on the 
puppeteers. The scripts should be modified after interaction 
with the puppeteers and the target audience. There has to be 
advance planning for producing television programmes. A 
series of meetings between the scriptwriter, visualiser, producer 
and puppeteers are necessary. Since the attention span of the 
younger age group is limited, long themes depicted through 
television could defeat the medium of puppetry. The content 
of the puppet show should be at the comprehension level of 
the children. Colour, texture and the format are the major 
considerations in the formulation of puppet programmes since 
the manipulation of puppets for television is different from 
that of theatre puppets. 

An ideal puppet show on television should be more 
substantial in content than the traditional network fare of 
cartoons so that it may stimulate children’s imagination. 
However, it may be distinguished from instructional shows 
by making it a mix of entertainment and instruction. In sucha 
format, there is no direct or overt teaching-learning but there 
is value-based learning that helps to educate through showing 
positive social relationships in the immediate environment. 
Puppet as a medium on television is new and interesting to 
children and motivates them to learn through imitation and 
observation, especially when the format is simple. 


PUPPETS FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


Through proper programming, puppetry can be very effective 
for children and adults with special needs. With proper 
guidance the group can make wonderful puppets. They can 
also direct shows, actively participating and manipulating 
puppets behind the curtain. If they are an integral part of the 


planning, preparation and implementation process they will 
develop considerable self-confidence. Through puppets the 
feelings and emotions of the people around them can also be 
inculcated. They can successfully enter vocational life by 
acquiring lifelong skills. 

Puppets help to integrate and include non-stereotype roles 
for people of all age groups including those who are 
disabled, leading to positive attitudes, thereby resulting in 
bringing more positive behaviour towards the various groups 


of people. 


SUMMING UP 


Puppetry has great potential in the communication of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Use of this media will make it 
possible to supplement the efforts towards universalisation 
of elementary education and adult education. It has an 
important role to play in the eradication of illiteracy. This 
medium can reach out to large numbers of illiterates in a 
persuasive way which is a readily acceptable means of 
communication. Puppets offer the possibilities of extensive 
deployment in education as puppet shows can be planned 
with comparative low cost and involvement of the community. 
Over the years all states have set up puppetry units. These 
units are responsible for imparting training to personnel, 
especially teachers, in the making of puppets and in their 
appropriate use in education. However, proper mechanism for 
coordinating their efforts with schools for integrating their 
work with the school curriculum is lacking. For educational 
puppets to be used widely, it is necessary to have coordination 
and support. 
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PURUSHARTHAS 


L.N. Pandey 


INTRODUCTION 


Purushartha etymologically means ‘what men live for’. In 
Indian culture, dharma (righteousness), artha (economic goal), 
kaama (desire and pleasure) and moksha (liberation) are 
described as the four goals of human life (Purushartha 
chatushtayam). 

These fourfold goals were defined in the Later Vedic Period 
or Dharmashastra period. It has origins in Rig Veda suktas— 
Pavamana, Navanedistha, Hrdaya and Purusha. In the 
Upanishads twofold goals, sreya (good) and preya (the 
pleasant) or pravrtti (commitment) and nivrtti (detachment) 
are defined in different places. In the period of Dharmashastras 
(Yagnavalkya, Goutham), Smratis (Manusmriti), Mahabharata 
and Bhagwad Gita, fourfold goals were often described. These 
became branches of cultural study and many books were 
authored with different interpretations with respect to: Which 
is the primary goal? Are all goals independent? Do they have 
any link among themselves? Are these goals attainable? 

In a broader sense these four goals depict different values 
—Dharma, the ethical value; Artha, the economic value; 
Kaama, the aesthetic and sensuous value; and Moksha, the 
spiritual value. Dharma supercedes all other values and 
Moksha is the absolute goal to be attained. Dharma, inclusive 
of Artha and Kaama, is the grand design of life and Moksha 
its culmination. Artha and Kaama devoid of Dharma do not 
give real and permanent pleasure. But, regulated by Dharma, 
they serve as rightful means to attain the absolute and 
permanent goal of Moksha. 


These four values are to be followed in all the four Varnas 
(brahmin, kshatriya, vaishya and shudra) for a balanced 
economic and professional development of the society. They 
are to be followed in all the four stages of life (Ashramas— 
Brahmacharya, Grihastha, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa) 
for the perfect and rational development of individual and 
the society. Karma or action depicts the human behaviour 
of all the four values, 


DHARMA—AN ETHICAL VALUE 


Dharma was the basis of ancient Indian society and culture. It 
can be said to be the root of all Vedas. Dharma means many 
things—virtue, righteousness, duty, order, justice, morality, 
religion and eternal law. Dharma is well explained in the later 
Vedic scriptures, Mahabharata, Manusmriti and other 
Dharmashastra books. 

In Mimamsa philosophy Dharma is explained as a guiding 
force or inspiring force—Chodna Lakshano Dharmah. 
Dharma is that which is always held—Dharayate iti Dharmah. 
In this way, qualities which are held close to one’s heart can 
be termed as Dharma. This can be in accordance with one’s 
personality and profession—Rajadharma (king’s), 
Acharyadharma (preceptor’s), Chhatradharma (student’s), 
Pitrdharma (father’s), Putradharma (son’s), etc. In this sense 
Dharma can also be treated as ‘Kartavya Karma’ or duties to 
be done. 

In the Upanishads too it is stressed that one should never 
neglect or forget one’s Dharma. There is no fixed time or age 


Purusharthas 
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to perform Dharma, like old age or post-retirement. It is an 
eternal activity. While performing Dharma one should always 
feel that one is caught hold of by death (Ishavashyopanishad). 
So one has to do Dharma always and lose no time in doing it, 
for one may die at any moment and Dharma may be left 
unperformed. 

Manu says Dharma has four characteristics—Vedas, 
Smritis, good behaviour and that which is dear to one’s own 
self. Again he lists out 10 qualities to be attributed as Dharma: 
1, Patience (Dhriti); 2. forgiveness (Kshama); 3. Control 
(Damah); 4. Non-stealing (Astheyam) 5. Purity (Shaucham); 
6. Control of sense organs (Indriya Nigrahah); 7. Intelligence 
(Dhee); 8. Spiritual Knowledge (Vidya); 9. Truth (Satyam); 
10. Angerlessness (Akrodha). Dharma is the binding force. It 
disciplines the society as ‘righteous order’ or ‘law and justice’. 
If itis destroyed the society gets destroyed (Manusmriti 8.15). 
If it is protected, the society gets protected. So, even the 
mightiest kings must follow Dharma as well as protect Dharma 
so that it can prevail upon the society and everything can 
happen in an ethical manner. 


Dharma eva hato hant, 
Dharma rakshati raksatiha, 
Tasmaddharmo na hantavyo, 
Ma no dharmo hatovadhit. 


The concept of Dharma is often explained in the 
Mahabharata (Karnaparva, 69.59). Dharma holds the 
constituents. Being helpful to others (Paropakara) and 
nonviolence (Ahimsa) can be called as Dharma. A significant 
fact about Dharma is thus explained: 

It is transmitted from top to bottom in the society; As the 
king so the constituents or as the teacher so the student, 


Yenyayenajihirsetodharmamicchanti Karhichit, 
Akujanena moksan va namukujet Kathancoma. 


For true integrity of a nation, a good ruler must establish all 
the Dharmas (rules of nation, community, tradition, 
contemporary period) (Shukraniti IV, 9-10). All the 
commitments of human beings are to attain happiness. 
Happiness cannot be real and eternal without Dharma (III, 1). 


Bhavantiti Kimascaryam Rajyalubdha mate dvikam 
Na rajno vidyaye mitram 
Raja mitram na masya vai. 

“gr 
Prayah Krtrimamitre te bhavatasca parasparam 
Kecit svabhavato mitrah satravah santi, sarvada. 


Gita also upholds the value of Dharma. Many people have 
defined it in different ways. It is difficult to restrict it in a 
singular valid statement. So, in spite of all these utterances it 
is still a secret. The best way to follow Dharma is to follow the 


great people. Theirs is the right path to follow. One should 
always follow one’s own Dharma. Following alien Dharma is 
always dangerous. 


Sreyanswasharma Vigunah 
Paradharmatsvanutstitat 

Svadharme midhanam sreyah 
Paradharmo bhayavahah (Geeta Ill, 35) 


Concisely, it has to be accepted that Dharma if followed is 
an inspiring ethical value, which disciplines and develops the 
human personality, which extends to the integration of the 
society. 


ARTHA—ECONOMIC VALUE 


Artha as such is material goods or wealth. It is primarily 
instrumental in attaining happiness by individuals and society. 
It acts as a means and at times takes the shape of an end in 
itself. When Artha is treated as a goal it should be reached by 
the righteous path or Dharma. Both Dharma and Artha are 
inter-connected. Artha is basis of Dharma; at the same time 
Artha leads to real happiness when achieved through the 
path of Dharma or when it is consumed (Upabhoga) with the 
involvement of Dharma. 

To lead life Artha or money is needed, Even propagators of 
Artha Shastra claimed this. An idle man can neither earn money 
nor livelihood. Such efforts for earning is essential in second 
the stage of life, i.e., Grihastha. Among, four stages of life the 
second stage is critically important because in this stage man 
goes through different conflicts, personal and social, making 
it difficult for him to follow the ethical path. It is a testing 
period. Money is essential to achieve other goals—Dharma, 
Kaama, Moksha. Every efforts must be done to earn wealth. 
Wealth is slave to none but it enslaves human beings 
(Shukraniti IIT, 183-84). 


Suvidyaya Susevibhih Sauryaena Krsibhistatha 
Kausidvrdhya Panyena Kalabhisca Pratigrahiah. 


II, 183 


Yaya Kaya capi vrittya dhanavansyattattha caret 
Stanti sadhanadvare Guninah kinkara va. 


II, 184 


Misunderstanding Artha has made people to perceive it as 
the end, superceding other goals. This leads to materialism or 
consumerism. Amassing wealth by illegitimate means or irrational 
spending of wealth doesn’t give real happiness. Satisfaction is 
essential in economic matters. One should not heed to others 
wealth—Paradravyeshu loshthavat. It should be left 
insignificant like stones or rocks. One must not think of covetin: g 
others’ wealth; one must be satisfied with whatever is meant for 
him (Ishavashyopanishad, Tena tyaktena bhunjeetaa). 


An individual must always be transparent in economic 
matters. A society can be successful only when all its members 
are economically conscious and pursue their activities in 
concord with economic values. 


KAAMA—AESTHETIC AND SENSUOUS VALUE 


Kaama means desire or pleasure. In a wider sense this denotes 
our aesthetic and sensuous behaviour. Every human has many 
worldly desires and after fulfillment of these desires alone one 
can get satisfaction and enjoy a peaceful life. Kaama includes 
the desire for material property, desire to attain pleasure from 
various comforts and luxuries, desire to enjoy beauty of nature, 
desire to improve standard of living, desire to get pleasure 
from opposite sex, desire to beget children and so on. If these 
desires are not fulfilled man becomes restless and he cannot 
concentrate upon any spiritual matter. Kaama therefore is 
enlisted as one of the goals of human life. 

Desires or wants are the basis of any economic activity in 
the society. Those who tend to promote sales of new goods in 
the market initially create desire for those goods by way of 
advertisements or distribution of free samples, etc. Artha or 
money helps in fulfillment of Kaama and in turn it gives 
pleasure. So, often people think of these two goals only. But, 
as these are most commonly significant to all humans, there 
can be a clash of interests and it may spoil the peace and 
pleasure aspect. Thus Kaama devoid of Dharma may lead to 
conflicts. So while fulfilling Kaama, the right path of Dharma 
must be followed (Bhagwad Gita). 

Those who have explained the love and pleasure aspect of 
Kaama prescribe it for the healthy life of the Grihastha, the 
householder (Vatsyayana in Kaamasutra). In this second stage 
of human life both man and woman need each other as 
companion. If acts of love and pleasure are pursued in the 
right union of marriage guided by Dharma, the couple gain 
real pleasure, health and also a legitimate inheritor who further 
transmits the wisdom gained to the next generation. Excess or 
extra-marital involvement in this act not only results in diseases 
(at times fatal like AIDS) but also indisciplines the individual 
and society. Samyam, self-control, is the only method to check 
this. A man with a burning desire of Kaama cannot think of 
controlling it after overindulging in it. More and more 
indulgence acts as fuel to the fire. 

In the third stage of life, Vanaprastha, one should gradually 
disassociate one-self from such desires. In the four stage of life, 
Sanyas, one should completely control one-self from such 
desires. In the same way, in the first stage, Brahmacharya, 
studentship, one should have self-control not to indulge in such 
acts. However, one can possess knowledge of the rules of love 
and pleasure and also knowledge of scientific approach to the 
act. In modern days the same is being tried through sex education. 

Kaama can be said to be an intermediate goal but not an 
independent goal. It serves as a means to the final goal of 
renunciation. Moksha, which is Kaamya, the ultimate desirable. 
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One should be careful in fulfilling the desires of love and 
pleasure (Shukraniti). One who pursues it is devoid of Dharma 
and Artha loses his knowledge and wisdom (Mahabharata), 
Kaama is most tricky goal of human life. 


MOKSHA—SPIRITUAL VALUE 


Moksha is salvation. It is the absolute and ultimate goal of 
human life. Itis freedom from the cycle of life, death and rebirth. 
There is suffering in the physical world. Every human wants 
to get rid of them. So the concept swarga (heaven) with the 
help of rituals and naraka (hell) as the result of misdeeds 
were thought of. But that could not serve to be permanent 
solution. So, to attain eternal pleasure and permanent relief 
from sufferings, the concept of Moksha was introduced. 
Human body is an instrument in attaining Moksha, not an 
obstacle. Avidya (ignorance) and maya (illusion) are the 
obstacles. This supreme goal of Moksha was well established 
in the Vedic period. 

Moksha is a state of knowledge or more correctly a sense 
of realising the truth. It is essentially self-knowledge. Path of 
self-knowledge, self-realisation and self-actualisation is not 
easy for the common man. So, in the later Vedic period, the 
other three goals—Dharma, Artha and Kaama—were 
evolved. Common man gradually by attaining these goals 
finally becomes capable to attain the ultimate goal—Moksha. 

This supreme goal of Moksha was kept aside all along 
from Vedic times to modern age of materialism because it 
belongs to the transcendental level. But this cannot be ignored 
completely because in the Indian system a human being is not 
only a social or political being but also a spiritual being striving 
for self-realisation. Moksha is the state of self-realisation, 
which leads to liberation. A person who gets liberated in his 
lifetime is Jeevanmukta. A liberated performs his duties in a 
state of tranquility and detachment. He adds to the well-being 
of the society by his spiritual influence. He transmits light to 
all those who come into contact with him. 

Moksha can be attained by following four ways: Wisdom 
(viveka), detachment (vairagya), six virtues (shat sampatih) 
and desire to get liberated (mumukshuta). Knowledge of right 
(sat) and wrong (asat) is wisdom. A wise man easily becomes 
non-committed and involved. Thus he reaches the stage of 
renouncement or detachment. Six virtues are: control of the 
mind (shamah), control of sense organs (damah), respect in 
branches of knowledge and the preacher (shraddha), stability 
of the mind (samadhanam), tolerance (titiksha), discarding 
worldly things (uparati). Desire to get liberated helps an 
individual to become a liberated person. 

It is the state of self-realisation which enables an individual 
to get liberated from the cycle of life and death, from worldly 
bindings, all types of sufferings and all types of desires. This 
state can be attained by absolute knowledge. In this state an 
individual knows about ‘individual self’ (atman) and also 
about the union of ‘individual self’ with ‘universal self’ 
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(paramatman). By knowing Brahman, the absolute truth, and 
that the whole world is encompassed within it (Brahmamaya), 
he himself becomes Brahman, part of the whole (Anshanshi). 
Bhagwad Gita explains this in easier terms—human mind is 
the reason behind bindings and liberation. If a person is able 
to control his mind he can remove the obstacles of avidya 
and maya and seek the path of knowledge and reach 
salvation, or Moksha, 

Material world and scientific knowledge are unable to 
answer many questions regarding causes of sufferings, 
relation between cause and effect, dissimilarities in results, 
irrational results, etc, Spiritual knowledge alone can pacify 
human beings in such instances and restore peace of mind. 


All the four goals of human life—Dharma, Artha, Kaama and 
Moksha must be perceived comprehensively and not in 
isolation with each other. Bhagwad Gita says that absolute 
truth can be obtained by three means: Jnana (Knowledge), 
Karma (Action) and Bhakti (Devotion). These denote three 
domains of the human intelligence: cognitive, conative and 
affective respectively. Dharma, Artha and Kaama take care of 
these domains. So, all the four broadly mentioned values in 
correspondence with the human goals are essential for 
imparting value-based education and all-round development 
of human personality. 
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Sanskrit Texts 


RAGGING 


K.P. Sankaran Unny 


The word ‘ragging’ means the act of teasing, taunting, playing 
a practical joke or prank upon someone, or holding of comic 
parades and other activities during a certain period of a college 
term. The practice is believed to have originated in British 
universities/public schools essentially for the purpose of 
familiarising the fresher with the institution's environment, so 
that he/she becomes a part of it with case, as also for raising 
money for charity. This phenomenon was comparatively 
unknown in pre-Independence India, though it perhaps existed 
in some form in the defence training institutions, The practice 
is believed to have crept into the Indian education system 
with the expansion of engineering and medical education. 

A healthy interaction of fresh students with their seniors 
is necessary and should be promoted for the good of the 
students themselves and for the good of the institution. There 
are certain advantages the freshers derive by living with 
seniors in the hostel: in the company of the seniors they can 
find expression for their creative talent right from the beginning 
and this can make them feel good; they also learn to manage 
the hostel affairs, the student publications, the recreational, 
creative and a host of other activities, The seniors could be of 
help for the freshers even in their studies. The question is: 
What form should such interaction take? Ragging could be 
one such form, but its potential to get out of control is very 
high. 

Ragging has both positive and negative manifestations, 
Ragging could be considered positive if it is done within decent 
limits and if it aims at raising funds for charity. Ragging in this 
sense could include composing a piece of music for 
entertainment during ragtime. Some positive outcomes can be 
promotion of a healthy interaction of freshers with seniors, 
which would enable freshers to settle down in their new 
environment quickly and with ease. It is thus a kind of growing 
up ritual. It also helps freshers to shake themselves out of 
inhibitions and inferiority complexes (‘to shock and shake 
them out of innocence and naivete’); it may help dispel the 
tendency among newcomers to remain isolated and to smooth 
their angularities. It may be considered positive if it helps 
case the pent-up tensions of students without harming 
anyone; and if it is fun and enjoyable to all, including freshers. 

But since ragging is basically a game without any rules, 
over the years, the word has ceased to denote the healthy 


practice of clean fun it used to be, due to a variety of reasons, 
including undue politicisation of campuses. Gradually it has 
acquired more and more negative connotations and notoriety 
and is now taken to be a pernicious practice. Ragging has 
degenerated into plain harassment, both physical and mental, 
even an excuse for sexual misbehaviour and violence. Cases 
were often reported of students being tortured, forced to run 
away from hostels, and in a few extreme cases even to commit 
suicide. The fun quotient in earlier forms of ragging has got 
replaced by sadism in such cases. Ragging thus has come to 
reflect a social malaise which cannot be the outcome of a 
healthy mind. Its manifestations are severely violative of the 
personal dignity of an individual which has a dehumanising 
effect on students, causing undue mental and physical 
harassment, Therefore, Now-a-days, ragging may in- 
clude: display of noisy, disorderly conduct, teasing, 
excitement by rough or rude treatment or handling, 
indulging in rowdy, undisciplined activities which cause or 
are likely to cause annoyance, undue hardship, physical or 
psychological harm or raise apprehension or fear in a fresher, 
or asking the freshers to do any act or perform something 
which such a student will not do in the ordinary course and 
which causes hinvher shame or embarrassment or danger to 
his/her life. 

A formal definition of ragging is given by the Karnataka 
Education Act, 1983 (Kamataka Act No.1 of 1995). Section 
2(29) defines ragging as: ‘causing, inducing, compelling or 
forcing a student, whether by way of a practical joke or 
otherwise, to do any act which detracts from human dignity or 
violates his person or exposes him to ridicule or forbear from 
doing any lawful act, by intimidating, wrongfully restraining. 
wrongfully confining. or injuring him or by using criminal force 
to him or by holding out to him any threat of such intimidation, 
wrongful restraint, wrongful confinement, injury or the use of 
criminal force’ 


It is generally observed that such perverse forms of ragging 
is more prevalent in profesional colleges and institutes mainly 
because a large number of students stay in the hostels. ft is 
also seen that ragging has a lifetime of one to two months in 
an academic year. To begin with it is mild, when the raggers 
are gauging as to how far they can go. If controlled effectively 
at that stage, it tends to stop. Ragging is also a kind of chain 
reaction. So if it can be stopped for a couple of years, it will 
disappear. 
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FORMS OF RAGGING 


In practice, ragging is found to take the following forms (the 
list is only indicative and not exhaustive): 
Giving crisp orders 


@ to address seniors as ‘Sir’; 

@ to copy class notes for the seniors; 

© to perform mass drills; 

@ to serve various errands; 

@ to do menial jobs for the seniors; 

@ to ask/answer vulgar questions; 

@ to look at pornographic pictures, which is justified/ 
glorified by seniors as an act to ‘shock the freshers 
out of their innocence’; 

@ to drink alcohol, scalding tea, etc.; 

@ to perform acts with sexual overtones, including 
homosexual acts; 

@ to do acts which can lead to physical injury or mental 
torture or even death; 

@ to strip, kiss, etc. 


Most of the above constitute perverse forms of ragging 
which need to be curbed. 


CAUSES OF RAGGING 


Since ragging has assumed alarming proportions in many 
universities and other educational institutions, committees 
have been set up to go into the problems and to suggest ways 
and means to control it. Among the main causes for seniors 
indulging in acts of ragging are an eagerness to show off their 
power, authority and superiority; an attitude of backlash—a 
‘do-unto-others-what-others-did-to-you’, which is very much 
akin to the so-called mother-in-law vs. daughter-in-law 
syndrome. This is practised with a kind of vengeance and 
over the years has acquired the status of a ritual. The seniors 
get importance during the initial Stages of admission as they 
help freshers in various ways in the absence of, or 
ineffectiveness of, an institutional mechanism to help the 
freshers at that point. Thereby the freshers get indebted to 
their seniors and feel compelled to do their biddings, etc. 


REASONS FOR THE INCREASE IN RAGGING 


AND INEFFECTIVENESS OF MEASURES 
AGAINST RAGGING 


In the past few decades, there has been a perceptible increase 
in the incidence of ragging in the educational institutions. It is 
also observed that this is so despite some of the institutions 
trying to curb the menace of ragging in their own way, perhaps 
because the measures taken by them have been ineffective, 
The main reasons for the ineffectiveness of measures for 
curbing ragging are that the powers and moral authority of 


the wardens and other functionaries in the institutions have 
eroded over the years. Many of them may not be fully 
committed to their work, but take up such responsibilities for 
the sake of some perks attached to those offices/positions. 
There is also an absence of effective initial control. Ragging is 
neither reported when it happens, nor prompt and effective 
action taken. There is lack of interest and involvement in such 
matters among the majority of faculty members, who do not 
come forward to help the functionaries at times of crises. They 
fear that the head of the department and others may be 
pressurised to mellow down or even revoke their orders of 
punishment. 

It must be admitted that most of the above are the direct 
result of politicisation of educational institutions, where 
budding political elements try out their bullying tactics, and 
the resultant erosion of standards of behaviour. Due to 
excessive political interference, the concerned authorities find 
it difficult to take effective measures to curb ragging. 


GOVERNMENTAL/INSTITUTIONAL EFFORTS IN 
CURBING RAGGING 


The Government of India issued a notification banning ragging 
in the aftermath of the death of two freshers in a Regional 
Engineering College in the late 1970s. Some of the state 
governments and universities have also enacted acts/ 
ordinances for the same purpose during the course of the 
past two decades. 

Institutional efforts also included reports of committees 
which had considered this question and suggested ways and 
means to tackle it, like the ‘Report of the Committee on 
“Ragging” ’, constituted by the Director, IIT, Delhi, 1993, to 
examine and make recommendations on issues related to 
Tagging. 

In spite of all the above, ragging continued to be a weapon 
in the hands of the senior students to harass and subjugate 
the juniors year after year. Banning of ragging by the 
Government of India notification is stated to have led to a 
distinct change in the style of tagging. Earlier ragging was 
accepted as an ‘open’ affair and as such was not terribly 
offensive, since mass participation had its own checks. Quite 
often an over-zealous individual could be prevailed upon by 
sober elements in the crowd. But after ragging was officially 
banned, the saner elements seem to have quit the field, leaving 
it wide open, with no internal checks, to compulsive raggers. 
Ragging became a private enterprise, run surreptitiously by a 
few bullies in shadowy corners, isolated places and darkened 
rooms. Though small in numerical strength among the 
students, these bullies are very active, and make campus life a 
nightmare for fresh entrants. 

Although the students themselves, the parents, the 
institutions and the public at large were aware of this menace, 
it could not be checked effectively for along time. Ultimately, 
a Public Interest Litigation was filed by the Vishwa Jagriti 


Mission in the Supreme Court of India in 1999 highlighting 
the adverse impact of ragging on freshers in educational 
institutions all over the country. The Supreme Court, in one of 
the hearings in this case, had indicated that it would be 
appropriate for the University Grants Commission (UGC) to 
take a proactive view the matter and frame guidelines with 
regard to combating the menace. Accordingly, a committee 
constituted by the UGC went into this question in depth and 
submitted a report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UGC COMMITTEE 


The UGC committee suggested a three-pronged system to 
curb the menace of ragging in educational institutions, namely 
Prohibition, Prevention, Punishment System (PPP System), 
that is, prohibition by law, prevention by following a set of 
guidelines and punishment in case ragging takes place in 
spite of prohibition and prevention. The committee also 
opined that punishment for the offenders should be balanced 
by some incentives for non-offenders and those who help in 
checking the menace of ragging. Some details of the PPP 
System are: 


Prohibition 


1, Enactment of a law by the central government and the 
state governments (wherever no such law exists) 
prohibiting ragging in educational institutions, which, 
inter alia, should also contain provisions: 

@ to treat ragging as a cognisable offence; 

@ toidentify perverse forms of ragging under the law; 

@ to prescribe suitable punishments keeping in mind 
the gravity of the offence committed, including 
fines, rustications, imprisonment, etc.; 

@ to ensure that the Film Censor Boards and other 
agencies do not allow films to be screened with 
scenes which make heroes out of youngsters who 
indulge in ragging scenes. 

2. Till such time as the governments ban ragging by law 
as above, the universities and other educational 
institutions which have so far no ordinance or rule for 
banning ragging may make such ordinance detailing 
the guidelines, rules, punishments, etc., and amend 
their statutes and/or ordinances accordingly. 


Prevention 


1. The anti-ragging movement should be initiated by the 
institutions right from the time of advertisement for 
admissions and continue through the entire process 
and period of admission and for a period of a couple of 
months after the admissions. 

2. The advertisement, the brochure of admission/ 
instruction booklet, the application form for admission/ 
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enrolment, etc., must clearly mention that ragging is 
banned in the institution, that anyone indulging in 
ragging is liable to be punished appropriately, the types 
of punishments, etc. 

3. Signed undertaking by the candidates and their parents 
should be taken to the effect that they are aware of the 
law regarding ragging as well as punishments, and 
those found guilty are liable to be punished 
appropriately. Such undertakings should be taken from 
even the senior students and their parents when these 
students come for registration in a new academic 
semester or year. 

4. At the commencement of the academic session, the 
institution must constitute appropriate committees 
consisting of senior faculty members, hostel authorities 
and some responsible senior students to have an in- 
built mechanism for checking the incidence of ragging. 

5. The community at large must be made aware of the 
dehumanising effect of ragging through pamphlets, 
printed hand-outs, etc. 

6. The media may be requested to give adequate 
publicity to the negative aspects of ragging, the laws 
regarding it, including the types of punishments, at 
least during the first two months of an academic 
session. 

7. Security should be tightened during those months, 
especially at vulnerable points like hostel blocks, 
messes and canteens, vacant classrooms, playgrounds, 
bus stands, etc. 

8. The Migration Certificate issued by the institution 
should have an entry, apart from that about general 
conduct and behaviour, whether the student had 
participated in and/or punished for the offence of 
ragging. 

9. Ifan institution fails to curb ragging, the UGC/funding 
agency should stop financial assistance to such an 
institution till such time as it achieves the same. 

10. A university may disaffiliate a college or institution 
for failing to curb ragging. 


Punishments 


The quantum of punishment has to naturally depend upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence as established by an 
appropriate committee or a court of law. The punishment may 
be any of the following or any combination of them: 


@ Cancellation of admission; 

@ Suspension from attending classes; 

@ Withholding/withdrawing scholarship/fellowship and 
other benefits; 

@ Debarring from appearing in any test/examination or 
other evaluation process; 

@ Withholding results; 
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e Debarring from representing the institution in any 
national or international meet, tournament, youth 
festival, etc. 

@ Suspension/expulsion from the hostel; 

@ Rustication from the institution for periods from 1 to 4 
semesters; 

e Expulsion from the institution and consequent 
debarring from admission to any other institution; 

@ Fine up to Rs 25,000; and 

@ Rigorous imprisonment up to 3 years (punishment to be 
awarded and the period to be decided by a court of law). 


Incentives 


The Committee also suggested some positive actions and 
incentives, which include: 


@ Setting up of appropriate committees including the 
course-in-charge, student advisor, warden and some 
senior students to actively monitor, promote and 
regulate healthy interaction between freshers and 
senior students. 


@ Increasing the student-faculty interaction to involve 
the students in all matters of the institution, except in 
actual processes of evaluation and in faculty 
appointments. 

@ Organising freshers’ welcome parties, by senior 
students and the faculty soon after admission, where 
they can be properly introduced to one another. 

@ Giving due weightage to the contribution made by 
wardens and other functionaries to the administration 
of the institution when assessing them for higher 
posts. 


The recommendations of the committee were considered 
and approved by the University Grants Commission (UGC). 
Later, the Supreme Court considered the UGC 
recommendations and banned ragging in educational 
institutions. It also issued guidelines, which laid down, inter 
alia, that if an institution fails to curb ragging, it may lose its 
affiliation and financial assistance from the UGC. By then, 
some of the state governments had also imposed a ban on 
ragging in universities and degree colleges. 
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RAJASTHAN, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


S.C. Purohit 


Rajasthan is the largest state covering about one-tenth of the 
geographical area of the country. It is situated in the north- 
western part of India and has an area of 3,42,239 sq. km. It is 
situated between north latitudes 23°30’and 30°12’ and east 
longitudes 69°30’ and 78°17’. It shares its western border 
with that of Pakistan. The other geographical neighbours are 
Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh towards the north and 
north-east, Gujarat in the south-west and Madhya Pradesh in 
the south-east. In shape it is irregular, with north-south and 
east-west diagonals of 784 and 850 km in length respectively. 

As per provisional data of 2001 census, the population of 
the state is 5.65 crores out of which the percentages of rural 
and urban population are 78 per cent and 22 per cent 
respectively. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
constitute 12.21 per cent and 17.04 per cent respectively of 
the total population, as against the national average of 8.1 per 
cent and 16.33 per cent respectively. The decadal population 
growth rate of the state is 28.33 per cent. 

Rajasthan, in spite of its best efforts towards the promotion 
of education, has been classified among the 10 backward 
states. It ranks second from the bottom in the country. The 
state’s educational backwardness is attributed mainly to the 
lack of interest in education during the erstwhile princely 
states. However, since the formation of Rajasthan, it has 
continuously strived to cover the gap so as to bring it at par 
with the national average. According to the census 2001, the 
literacy rate of Rajasthan has gone up to 61.03 per cent from 
8.95 per cent in 1950, which is a more than sixfold increase. 
This is only 4.35 per cent less than the national literacy rate. 


EDUCATION SET-UP 


The state has constituted separate directorates for elementary 
education, secondary education, higher education, technical 
education, adult education, languages and Sanskrit education 
for administration of education in the state. The overall charge 
of education vests with the education minister who is assisted 
by an education secretary. Education secretary supervises 
the work of various departments and higher education is 
looked after by a special secretary at the secretariat level. 


Pre-primary Education 


Pre-primary education in urban areas is provided mainly by 
the institutions maintained by non-government organisations 


and private managements. In rural, tribal and slum areas pre- 
primary education is provided by Anganwadis. According to 
the Sixth All India Educational Survey there are 10,616 
Anganwadis, 268 independent pre-primary schools and 1,231 
pre-primary classes attached to primary schools. 

The State Institute of Educational Research and Training 
(SIERT) has established a child media laboratory which has 
been recognised as a national resource centre. With the 
assistance of the Institute, resource centres have been 
established at DIETs in the state. The institute is coordinating 
with different departments, developing a network for pre- 
primary education in the state. The SIERT also organises 
training programmes for key resource persons for imparting 
training to the pre-primary school teachers. 


Elementary Education 


Although geographical conditions and the extreme poverty 
of some areas inhibit the process of providing education to all 
eligible children, the state has taken tremendous strides in 
providing facilities. It is the official policy of the state to provide 
a primary school in all villages with a population of 250 in 
plain and 150 in desert and tribal areas. The state has planned 
to achieve the goal of universalisation of primary education 
by 2003. The heterogeneity of the state, the uneven distribution 
of income and educational facilities and a large tribal 
population need innovative approaches. 

In order to meet the objectives of providing qualitative 
elementary education many schemes and programmes are being 
implemented. Some of them include: 


(a) Operation Blackboard: The objective of this 
programme was to provide a second teacher to one- 
teacher schools and to arrange for basic infrastructure 
like school building and teaching equipment at the 
lowest level. 

(b) Free Textbooks: In government schools, all students 
enrolled at primary stage and all girls up to class VII 
are given free textbooks. 

(c) Shiksha Karmi Project: The project was initiated to 
achieve the goal of universalisation of primary 
education in remote and rural areas. The project 
receives financial assistance from Swedish 
International Development Agency; 2,600 schools in 
146 blocks are imparting education under this project. 
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(d) Saraswati Yojana: This special scheme has been 
operational since 1994-95. It focuses on primary 
education of girls belonging to rural areas. 

(e) Gurumitra Scheme: The scheme was initiated in 1995 
with the combined efforts of the state government and 
UNICEF to achieve the goal of universalisation in 6,175 
primary schools. 

(f) District Primary Education Programme: The 
programme has been launched in the state with the 
objective of providing quality primary education to 
all. This programme is getting financial assistance from 
the World Bank. 

(g) Rajiv Gandhi Swarna Jayanti Pathshala: On the 
occasion of the golden jubilee year of its establishment, 
state government the decided to open 16,000 Rajiv 
Gandhi Swarna Jayanti Pathshalas in areas where 
primary schools are not available; 9,184 schools were 
established in the first phase. The location of the school 
and the teacher for it are selected by village committee. 

(h) Lok Jumbish Project: Lok Jumbish Project was started 
in collaboration with the Swedish International 
Development Agency and the Government of India in 
1992 with a view to achieve the goal of ‘Education For 
All’. At present the third phase of the project is running 
in 13 districts of the state in collaboration with DFID 
and the Government of India. 

G) Jan Shala: With the aim of expanding educational 
facilities in urban slums, the government established 
Janshalas in 1999, 


Enrolment in Elementary Education 
The growth in the number of students in classes I to V and 


classes VI to VIII has been shown at the end of various Five- 
Year Plans in Table 1. 


The analysis of Table 1 shows that the number of students 
in classes I to V has gone up from 3.69 lakhs to 76.51 lakhs 
from the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan to middle of 
Ninth Five-Year Plan which is an increase of 21.5 times. 
Similarly the number of students in classes VI to VIII has gone 
up from 68 lakhs to 23.55 lakhs during the same period which 
is a more than 47-fold increase. 


Girls Education at Elementary Level 


Female literacy rate in the state was 20.8 per cent in 1991, the 
lowest in the country. The situation in rural areas was even 
worse; about 77 per cent of girls between the ages of 6-14 
were not enrolled in schools. The situation is changing fast. 
At present nearly 4.71 lakhs girls of the age group 6-14 years 
are in school. 

The government's programme to encourage girls to join 
educational mainstream include: free distribution of books, 
exemption tuition fees for all girls, attendance scholarship in 
tribal areas and desert districts, financial assistance for 
economically weaker sections, free distribution of uniforms 
for those belonging to SC/ST group in tribal and desert areas; 
Angan Pathshalas under the Shiksha Karmi Project to provide 
easy access, enrolment and retention; free bus travel in tribal 
areas; Saraswati Yojana to provide educational facilities in 
tural areas near their homes through locally available literate 
women. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary education is a terminal point for many students. A 
very low percentage of students pursue higher education; 
most of them enter the world of work. Presently, 4,124 secondary 
schools and 1,923 higher secondary schools exist; of these 
457 secondary and 382 higher secondary schools are for girls. 


Table 1 
Growth in the Number of Students at the Elementary Stage 
Five Year Plan Number of Students Number of Students 
in Classes I-V in Classes VI-VIII 
(in Lakhs) (ia Lakhs) 
Beginning of First Plan (1951-52) ! 
End of First Plan (1955-56) ned o 
End of Second Plan (1960-61) 11.14 2.07 
End of Third Plan (1965-66) 16.18 3.30 
End of Fourth Plan (1973-74) 2.44 5.35 
End of Fifth Plan (1978-79) 25.74 6.60 
End of Sixth Plan (1984-86) 38.63 10.35 
End of Seventh Plan (1989-90) 46.39 13.18 
End of Eighth Plan (1996-97) 65.59 18.56 
In the Year (2000-01) 7651 23.55 


Source: Satish Kumar, ‘Shaikshik Paridrashya’, Sujan, January—September, 2000, Rajasthan. 


The decadal growth of the secondary and senior secondary 
institutions has been shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Decadal Growth of Secondary/Senior Secondary Institutions 
Year Number of Institutions 
Secondary 
1950-51 175 - 
1960-61 233 304 
1970-71 609 425 
1980-81 1,976 491 
1990-91 2,985 971 
2000-01 4,493 2,157 


Source: Satish Kumar, ‘Shiksha Ka Safar 1994-1999", Board Journal, 
Vol. 39, No. 1 and Pragati Prativedan, (Secondary) 2000-2001. 


Table 2 shows that during the last two decades there has 
been substantial increase in the number of secondary schools 
and the number of senior secondary schools has almost 
doubled since 1990-91. 


Enrolment in Secondary Education 


The number of students enrolled from classes IX to XI has 
gone up from 0.18 lakh in 1951-52 to 12.15 lakh in 2000-01, an 
increase of nearly 69.5 times over a period of 50 years. Decadal 
growth of enrolment of students in secondary/senior 
secondary classes has been shown in the Table 3. 


Table 3 
Growth in Enrolment in Secondary/Senior Secondary 
Classes (in Lakhs) 


Secondary and Senior Secondary | 


Years Boys Girls Total 
1951 0.16 0.02 0.18 
1961 0.78 0.08 0.86 
1971 1.77 0.31 2.08 
1981 3.45 0.71 4.16 
1991 6.82 1.78 8.60 
2000 9.09 3.42 12.51 


Source: Deptt. of Education, Shiksha Ki Pragati Ke Chalis Varsha, 
1950-1991 and Pragati Prativedan, 1990-91 and 2000-2001. 


Girls Education 


The following efforts are being made to step up women’s 
literacy: 


1. Educational facilities for girls are expanded by 
establishing girls, schools. 

2. In teacher training schools (DIETs and STCs), 40 per 
cent seats are reserved for girls and in teacher training 
colleges 20 per cent seats are reserved for them. 
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3. For expansion of girls’ education in rural areas, girls, 
hostels are being constructed at 6 zonal headquarters 
under state scheme and at 25 district headquarters 
under the Tenth Finance Commission. 

4. Balika Shiksha Foundation has been established in 
the state. An amount of 1 crore has been allocated to it 
as corpus amount. 

5. Girls obtaining 75 per cent or more marks are awarded 
Rs 1,000 yearly for two years for their regular studies 
under Gargi Award Scheme. 


Education of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


The state government has introduced a number of incentive 
schemes for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes children 
for promoting their education. 

Some of the incentive schemes for these category of 
students are: 


@ Scholarship were given to 89,650 students in the year 
1999-2000. 

@ Distribution of free textbooks to all SC/ST students. 

e Establishment of residential schools at Ataru in Baran 
district, and Tonk. More such residential schools are 
proposed with assistance from KFW of Germany at 
Kota, Jalore, Dungarpur and Banswara. 

e Hostels for these children are run by the Welfare 
Department. 

@ Ashram schools have been opened for tribal children 
in tribal areas. 


As a result of these incentive schemes and also due to 
growing awareness among parents of the children belonging 
to these categories the enrolment of SC and ST students at 
elementary stage has substantially increased during the last 
50 years which is evident from Table 4. 


Table 4 
Enrolment of SC and ST Children (in lakhs) 


Table 4 shows that the enrolment of SC children has 
increased nearly six times for the age groups 6-11 and 14-18 
and nearly ten times in case of 11-14 age group. In case of ST 
children the increase in enrolment varies between 6-14 times 
for different groups. 
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Higher Education 


The Directorate of College Education and universities look 
after higher education. At present there are 10 universities; 
universities at Jaipur, Udaipur and Ajmer are affiliating-cum- 
teaching universities. The number of affiliated colleges other 
than university constituent colleges affiliated to Rajasthan 
University are 166 (90 arts, science and commerce, 17 teacher 
training, 22 Sanskrit situated in Jaipur division and 37 
professional colleges situated all over the state); 38 colleges 
(29 arts, science, commerce colleges, 5 teacher training 
colleges, 4 Sanskrit colleges situated in Udaipur division) are 
with MLS University, Udaipur; 136 colleges (110 arts, science, 
commerce colleges, 17 teacher training colleges and 9 Sanskrit 
colleges situated in Bikaner, Ajmer, Kota and Jodhpur, except 
municipal limits) are with MDS University, Ajmer. 


Technical and Professional Education 


About 126 professional institutions exist and the total number 
of seats is about 35,200. The number of different types of 
technical and professional colleges in the state, their induction 
and total number of seats are shown in Table 5. 


Teacher Education 


The state has 43 teacher training colleges and 49 teacher 
training schools including 30 DIETs. Together they train nearly 
9,500 potential teachers every year. In addition, there are 4 
Institutes of Advanced Studies in Education (IASE) and 6 
Colleges of Teacher Education (CTE). 

The SIERT works as a nodal agency for the DIETs and 
conducts programmes for faculty improvement in 


collaboration with various national-level institutes. It acts as 
aconsultant in the drawing up of annual calendar of DIETs. It 
is responsible for developing curricular and co-curricular 
materials for the state-run primary and upper primary schools. 

Rajasthan has 30 operational DIETs for pre-service and in- 
service teacher and educational management training. The 
DIETs were one of the measures advocated under the National 
Policy on Education, 1986. 

There are close to 2.5 lakh teachers in the state-run schools, 
of which nearly 98,932 teachers are in primary schools, 1,07,316 
in upper primary schools and the rest in secondary schools 
(1998-99). 

DIETs under the academic guidance of SIERT provides in- 
service training to primary and upper primary school teachers. 
SIERT and IASEs are jointly responsible for imparting training 
to secondary and higher secondary school teachers and 
educational administrators. 


Adult Education and Non-formal Education 


The Directorate of Adult Education is responsible for setting 
up adult education centres. A network of public libraries exists 
at district and divisional headquarters. The Educational 
Technology Cell of SIERT located at Ajmer has developed a 
large number of films for adult education, which are exhibited 
in rural areas in a phased manner by a mobile van. 
Non-formal education is provided to children of the age 
group 6-14 who are deprived of formal education in schools 
due to their social, economic and family constraints. The total 
number of functioning NFE centres is 14,436 out of which 
7,297 centres are for boys and 7,139 centres for girls. 
Rajasthan’s great diversity and the level of educational 
backwardness requires tremendous efforts on the part of all 


Table 5 

Scenario in Higher Professional Education (1996) 
Type Number of Induction Total 
sh Institutions Seats Seats 
$ Engineering 06 1,269 5,100 
01 (Pilani) N.A. A. 
2. Polytechnic 25 2,030 aes 
Ee Agricultural 07 883 2,600 
4. Medical 06 720 3,600 
5 Pharmacy 09 450 900 
6. Nursing 05 - = 

01 66 
k Oriental Medicine 12 200 10, 5 
8. Veterinary 01 296 1.200 
9. T.T. College 42 6,170 12,300 
10. Physical Education 02 120 "400 
11. Management 06 220 400 
12. Home Science 02 381 1,100 
13. Dairy Science 01 79 300 
Total 126 12,884 35,200 


agencies. The commitment to education and the recognition 
of its quality are essential. 


Future Perspectives 


The state of Rajasthan has made big strides in educational 
development. From a very low literacy rate it has come quite 
close to the national literacy rate and even surpassed the 
national male literacy rate. These achievements, however, need 
not lead us to a state of complacency; there are many more 
miles to go. The salient features of the future perspectives are 
listed below: 

Secondary Education Gets Priority: The state government 
will devote its energy and resources for expansion and quality 
improvement of secondary/senior secondary education. The 
state government expects a liberal financial assistance from 
the Government of India for strengthening secondary 
education in the state. In the coming decade new centrally 
sponsored schemes should be launched for expansion and 
quality improvement of secondary education. 

Encouraging Private Initiative: It has been realised that 
government alone cannot afford to bear the burden of 
providing educational facilities to all beyond the elementary 
stage. More and more private schools shall have to come up 
to meet the demand of education. This shift towards 
privatisation is also essential because private schools have a 
better image in public mind and parents send their children to 
government schools as a last alternative though the teachers 
of government schools are best paid and best qualified. 

A Revised Scheme of Vocationalisation: Government is 
planning to launch the scheme of vocationalisation at the +2 
stage in a revised form. Under the new scheme the vocational 
courses will become part of the mainstream. These courses 
will be run in the normal schools in addition to the academic 
subjects in the evening or morning and the students will have 
the option to join the courses. The courses launched will be 
such which have a demand in the market and the students 
completing these courses will be able to enter certain 
professions. This will check the mad rat race for higher 
education and prevent production of an army of unemployed 
graduates. 

Home Schools: Home schools is totally a new concept. It 
is expected that if we wish to make teaching a profession then 
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every person passing out with a BEd degree should be 
accepted as a qualified teacher and should start practising as 
a teacher even at his own home without waiting for a job in a 
school, just as doctors and engineers are engaged in private 
practice. The teachers will be free to enrol students at their 
homes. They will teach the students and when the teachers 
feel satisfied that their students have reached the level of a 
particular class they can send their students for appearing in 
examination of that particular class in any nearby recognised 
school. On passing the examination these students will get a 
certificate from the school. Then they shall have two options: 
either to join a formal school or to continue with the teacher in 
the home school. 

At a later stage the teachers running home schools can 
equip their centre with Internet facility and make use of the 
best teaching-learning material available. Interactive learning 
progammes could also be made available to students attending 
home schools. 

Enrolment Drive: There are in all 3,09,232 teachers in the 
sate working in schools at different stages and there are 
23,00,000 unrolled children in the age group 6-14 years. So if 
every teacher’s brings 7 out-of-school children to the schools 
the goal of UEE will be attained in no time. 

Giving Autonomy to Schools: Every village has a Village 
Education Committee, which should be given more autonomy 
to manage the affairs of the schools located in its village. The 
community should also be involved in raising resources for 
the development of schools. 

There is a huge amount of Rs 40 crores lying unutilised 
because the Headmasters do not have adequate powers to 
use the money for the development of the schools. The 
headmasters will soon be given powers to use this money for 
development of school facilities in consultation with school 
management committees. This will improve the infrastructural 
facilities of the school. 

Strengthening Pre-School Education: Research studies 
have shown that pre-school education has a positive effect 
on the retention rate at primary stage; hence it is proposed to 
start pre-school education facilities at all places in the state. 

Strengthening Computer Education: The state has 
introduced computer education at the secondary senior stage 
and plans to strengthen it further. The students would be able 
to complete ‘O° level course in schools at a cheaper cost. 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION (RIEs) 


J.S. Grewal 


ORIGIN AND UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


The Regional Colleges of Education (RCEs) were established 
during 1963-64, as a part of the programme to improve the 
quality of secondary education, as suggested by the 
Secondary Education Commission (SEC) in 1953. Secondary 
education was considered by commission as ‘too bookish 
and mechanical and did not cater to the different abilities, 
interests and aptitudes of the pupils’. In order to cater to the 
educational needs of the pupils the commission made 
recommendations to broaden the scope of curriculum by 
establishing ‘multipurpose schools with a variety of diversified 
courses to suit the different abilities, interests and aptitudes 
of an ever-increasing student population’. 

In 1961, the Planning Commission proposed that during 
the ‘Third Plan’ (1961-66) attention should be concentrated 
on consolidation of the multipurpose scheme by 
strengthening the institutions already established. The most 
significant aspect of Commission’s recommendation was to put 
in place ‘an integrated teacher training programme for the 
multipurpose schools’ which should be undertaken in four 
regional training colleges which would prepare teachers for the 
multipurpose schools through in-service and pre-service training 
programmes both in the practical and in scientific subjects’. 

The Ministry of Education (MOE), Government of India 
(GOD), following commission’s recommendation, decided to 
establish four RCEs in the country, one each at Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar and Mysore. These colleges were required to 
train teachers for the multipurpose and secondary schools. 
J.C. Aggarwal (1999), analysing the role of RCEs, points out, 
‘These Colleges are designed to represent a new enterprise in 
teacher education to train competent teachers and teacher 
educators in certain critical areas like science, technology, 
industrial crafts, commerce and agriculture, and not only in 
multipurpose schools.’ 


Assumptions Underlying the Programmes of RIEs 

The document titled ‘Plan and Programme’ published by the 
NCERT in 1963 very aptly stated the five assumptions on 
which the programmes of RCEs were based: 


1. The professional competence required of the teacher 
is achieved through an organised programme of 


learning experience; it is not merely a by-product of 
becoming a well-educated person. 

2. The education of a teacher based broadly on a 
foundation of general education should include a 
thorough mastery of subject matter so as to give him 
an insight into its structure and inter-relationships, 
and professional preparation. 

. General education which contributes to growth as a 
person, specialisation which provides scholarly 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, and 
professional education which leads to understanding 
and skill in professional performance must be 
integrated into a total programme. 

4. The prospective teacher must assume responsibility 

for his own education in increasing measure. 

5. Opportunities to work with adolescent learners must 

be an integral part of the professional preparation of 
the secondary school teacher. 


w 


Competencies of RCE-trained Teachers 


The document ‘Plan and Programmes’ had visualised 14 
competencies be to developed in future teachers. Some of 
these competencies have been identified in the context of 
RCEs. A good teacher would be: 


@ Having the basic attitudes required in a democratic 
society. 

@ Competent to represent the education profession 
and his subject-matter field in the school and 
community. 

@ Thoroughly grounded in the theory and practice of 
his subject matter. 

@ Able to use a variety of teaching-learning procedures 
and audio-visual aids. 

@ Able to select and organise subject-matter for 
instructional purposes. 

@ Able to use a variety of methods to evaluate pupil 
progress. 

@ Capable of organising, supervising and participating 
in co-curricular activities. 

@ Interested in continued growth through participation 
in professional associations, community activities, in- 
service education, research and experimentation. 
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Further Information About RIEs 


Other information with regard to the functioning of the RCEs 
(now RIEs) is contained in this section in two sub-sections. It 
was estimated during the early 60s that about one-eighth, that 
is, over 2,000 of the secondary schools would be multipurpose 
in design and the RCEs would provide quality teachers to 
these schools. 


Status of RCEs at the Beginning Stages 


This information pertains to the competencies expected of a 
teacher; major objectives of the teacher education programmes, 
geographical locations including land and buildings; college 
schedules including working days/hours; teaching load of 
staff; and retention of students in courses over a period of 4 
years. All these aspects are summarised below in order to get 
an idea of the planning that went into the whole process at the 
time of inception of the RCEs. 


Location/Jurisdiction 


The Site Selection Committee set up by the MoE decided to 
have colleges located at: (i) Ajmer for the Northern Region 
covering six states (J&K, Punjab, Rajasthan, UP, Delhi and 
HP); (ii) Bhubaneswar for the Eastern Region covering eight 
states/Union Territories (Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Manipur, Tripura, NEFA and NHTA)); (iii) Bhopal for the 
Western Region (Maharashtra, MP, Gujarat, Goa, Daman and 
Diu); and (iv) Mysore for the Southern Region [covering the 
then states of Andhra Pradesh, Mysore (Karnataka), Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) and Kerala]. 

Each of the four colleges is located in about 100 acres of 
land with 25 acres of agricultural land for vocational courses. 
These colleges constituted sufficient buildings, laboratories, 
workshops, playgrounds and staff quarters. Each college had 
also established a Demonstration Multipurpose School (DMS) 
for internship in teaching of the trainee teachers, The number 
of working days during a year were stipulated to be 222. 


Class Size, Teaching Load, Duration of Class Period 


The size of a class was expected to be within a range of 20-35 
students with one lecture period of 50 minutes’ duration and 
laboratory periods of one and half hours. The staff of each 
college was required to teach 16-18 periods and seminar 
periods per week plus administrative responsibilities. These 
included committee work, planning and developing 
instructional materials conducting research studies and other 
activities having a bearing on the professional work of teachers. 


Enrolment of Students 


The enrolment and retention of students in the 4-year science 


and technology courses varied between 60 and 70 in each 
class from I to IV year. Subsequently, a 4-year course in 
English and agriculture also started in certain colleges with 
more or less the same enrolment. The enrolment in one-year 
BEd was 80 students (40 for physical and 40 for biological 
sciences). 


Policy for Teaching Staff 


There were two categories of staff in the Academic 
Departments, one category was of content specialists and the 
other were specialists in teaching methodology. Pedagogy 
courses were taught by the Education Department faculty 
and general education courses (English, social sciences) were 
taught by the language/social science teachers. The colleges 
have designated four of its staff as Coordinators for Curriculum 
Development, Field Experiences, Student Personnel Services 
and Extension Services Centre Coordinators. However what 
was visualised in 1963 could not be implemented. The post of 
vice-principal was abolished and now one of the senior 
professors works as Dean of College Instructor. 


Collaboration with USAID 


The RCE Project was started in collaboration with USAID 
agency, both in equipment and staff development. This agency 
located an ‘India Office’ at Ohio State University, Columbus. 
A good number of teacher educators from the four RCEs got 
training in science, technology, commerce and education 
disciplines at the Ohio State University during 1965-70. This 
training enabled the RCE faculty in better implementation of 
the plan and programme. 


Workshops and Laboratories 


There was large infrastructure acquired with the collaboration 
and financial assistance of USAID in the form of laboratories, 
workshops and farm equipment. Science laboratories have 
been used properly over the years. However the facilities 
released by the non-admission of students to the four-year 
courses in technology have not been used to the full extent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMMES 


The Regional Colleges Project was based in the Union 
Ministry of Education initially. It was subsequently transferred 
from the MoE to the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT), an autonomous body, set up by the 
MoE, GOI, in September 1961. In 1968, the Review Committee 
was appointed by the MoE to evaluate the functioning of the 
NCERT. The Review Committee deliberated upon the ‘Future 
Development of NCERT’, including its four RCEs. The 
significant developments in this regard are extracted below 
from the ‘Report of the Review Committee’ (1968): 


In order to provide teachers of quality to the multipurpose 
schools, the MoE prepared, towards the middle of 1961, a 
scheme for the establishment of four regional teacher training 
institutions and the attached four demonstration practising 
schools. It was also decided to introduce an integrated 
programme of subject-matter competence plus teacher training 
as a measure of qualitative improvement and the entire scheme, 
which was assisted by the Technical Cooperation Mission of 
the USA. The scheme of four RCEs was passed on to the 
council for implementation. A contract was also signed by the 
council with the Ohio State University through United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID) for the 
development of the Regional Colleges by supplying 
consultants and equipment and providing training to 
Indian teacher educators in the USA. Accordingly, the 
council, as noted above, established the four Colleges at 
Ajmer, Bhubaneswar, Bhopal and Mysore to cater to 
northern, eastern, western and southern regions of the 
country respectively. They started functioning from 1963-64, 
except the college at Bhopal which started functioning a 
year later. 

In 1966 the eleventh meeting of the Governing Body the 
Council further directed the Regional Colleges to also start 
Summer-School-cum-Correspondence Courses (SSCCC) to 
clear the backlog of untrained teachers. Following this directive, 
SSCCC were started in the Regional Colleges in 1967. These 
courses continued up to 1985. 

In the beginning, the Regional Colleges awarded a stipend 
to every student admitted to its courses and no tuition fee 
was charged. The award of such scholarship was irrespective 
of merit and was based on the argument that students of a 
better calibre could not be attracted to the teaching profession 
unless the incentive of such a scholarship was given. In due 
course of time, the number of stipends was reduced to 50 per 
cent of the trainees. At present the stipends have been 
discontinued and the students, on the contrary, are required 
to pay fees. 

The Review Committee considered the four-year integrated 
courses introduced in the Regional Colleges with great hopes 
of training teachers for all the multipurpose schools of the 
country (N = 2,000). The colleges admitted students who had 
completed the higher secondary stage (8 +3) which was later 
on changed to senior secondary stage (10 + 2). They provided 
training which was equivalent to the first degree of the 
university in the subject concerned and the first professional 
degree in the discipline of education. The main advantages 
claimed in favour of these courses were that they provided a 
more intensive training in the subject matter and better 
professional training. These programmes gave the institutions 
better opportunity to develop proper professional attitudes 
and values in the trainees. 

It was claimed that the students who came out of the four- 
year courses were, on the whole, better prepared than those 
who followed the traditional method of first obtaining a 
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graduation degree and doing their first professional degree in 
a training college by joining a one-year BEd course. Even if 
this was conceded, the Review Committee was not quite sure 
whether the better quality of the students of the four-year 
courses was due to the integrated character of the course as 
such or to the large investments that went into their education 
such as: admission of selected and better type of students; 
award of a stipend of Rs 75.00 per month; and living in a 
residential institution for four years. The Review Committee 
suggested that four-year courses could be entrusted to the 
universities, but due to one reason or the other it did not 
happen. One University at Vallabh Vidyanagar in the state of 
Gujarat tried the four-year BA-BEd course in English 
language but it was discontinued. Now Kolhapur and 
Delhi universities have four-year courses. Though the 
Review Committee recommended discontinuation of these 
courses, yet in a subsequent review these courses were 
continued first as a BSc(Hons)-BEd course with the 
provision of giving option to the trainees to discontinue after 
three years of study. Later on these courses were restored to 
their original form. 


Pre-service Programmes Offered by the RIEs 


The Regional Colleges of Education (now RIEs) have 
continued to introduce and drop courses during the past four 
decades or so. Given below are the broad categories of the 
programmes offered by the four RIEs. In 1963, the NCERT had 
proposed the following programmes at the RCEs: 


1. Four-year programme for preparing teachers of science. 

2, Four-year programme for preparing teachers of 
technology. 

3. One-year teacher education programme in each of the 
following areas: agriculture; commerce; fine arts 
(Bhopal and Bhubaneswar only); home science (Ajmer 
and Mysore only); science and technology. 

4. A programme of inservice education. 

5. Three types of programmes for craft teachers: a one- 
year diploma programme, a two-year diploma 
programme and a two-year degree programme. 
Later, four-year courses in English and commerce 
were added. 


The four-year courses were based on meeting the needs of 
multipurpose schools as recommended by the Modaliar 
Commission. The report of the Education Commission was 
submitted in 1966. According to this report common courses 
in science and arts were to be introduced up to class. No place 
was given to commerce, technology and home sciences in the 
curriculum of these classes. Job opportunities for four-year 
course students in the disciplines became non-existent and 
the courses had to be wound up after running them for two to 
three years. 
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The above courses had three components, namely, 
(i) general education; (ii) subject specialisation; and 
(iii) professional education. Professional education was 
imparted through methodology courses and internship in 
teaching. Under this the trainee teachers are placed in the 
schools for the whole day where they participated in all the 
professional activities of the schools for a period of eight 
weeks, The schools where the internship is organised are 
designated was ‘Cooperating Schools’ and the teacher 
supervisors as ‘Cooperating Teachers’. 

The above programmes have undergone major changes 
during the last 40 years as is evident from the nature and 
scope of these courses: 


1. Four-Year Bachelor's Degree Programmes: Out of 
science, technology, commerce and English language 
courses at present, only science programmes are being 
conducted as a result of the suggestions given by the 
review committees appointed from time to time. 

The academic programmes of RCEs were reviewed 
by Dr Nag Choudhary Committee, Dr J.N. Kapoor 
Committee, Administrative Staff College, Dr Rais 
Ahmed Committee, Dr R.C. Das Committee (1987), 
Dr V.G. Kulkarni Committee and the Committee for 
Abbreviated Review of NCERT setup by MHRD (1985). 
Most of the committees favoured continuation of four- 
year integrated course in RIEs. Dr R.C. Das Committee 
(1986-87) in its report observed that ‘Four-Year 
Integrated Courses of teacher education in Science 
and Arts with intake of 60 students in each course 
may be continued at each Regional Institute’. However, 
in accordance with Abbreviated Review of NCERT 
(1995), RCEs were restructured as RIEs with new 
tole perception and functions and admission to the 
four year BA-BEd was stopped and finally phased out 
in 1998. 

One-Year BEd Programmes: One-year courses were 
Started in agriculture, commerce, fine arts (offered at 
two colleges), science and languages, One-year BEd 
(elementary education) programme was also 
introduced on the recommendation of the 1968 Review 
Committee. The BEd Programme was meant for the 
training of teacher-educators of the DIETs/BTIs but 
the products were absorbed in teaching only at the 
elementary school stage. Again this programme had 
to be discontinued because the products of this 
programme would not be absorbed as teacher- 
educators, as envisaged in the objectives of the course. 
Only one-year BEd, programmes in Science, language 
and commerce continued for long period. The duration 
of this course (i.e., science) is now increased to two- 
years as per the NCTE Curriculum Framework, 1998, 
The two-year BEd programme consists of four 
components namely, (i) pedagogy (35 per cent); 
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(ii) subjects’ content knowledge (35 per cent); (iii) other 
activities (5 per cent); and (iv) school experience 
programme (25 per cent). 

Industrial Crafts Courses: These are of one, two 
and three years’ duration. Two-year BEd (industrial 
crafts) course continued for some time and its 
products taught work experience/SUPW courses in 
the KVs. 

BEd (Summer Schools-cum-Correspondence 
Course): This was another important programme of 14 
months’ duration introduced in 1967 to clear the 
backlog of untrained serving teachers and, as noted 
above, continued up to 1985. It was felt that backlog 
of untrained teachers had already been cleared. 
Moreover, many universities in the country introduced 
this course on a commercial basis without caring for 
quality of teacher training. 


. Two-year Master's Degree Programmes: These were 


in physical and biological sciences leading to MSc- 
MEd degrees and were organised at Mysore and 
Bhubaneshwar. These courses were in operation for 
about 10 years. 

Master's Degree Programmes in Education: The MEd 
Programmes were introduced during the late-60s in the 
RCEs in various specialisations including science 
education, teacher education, elementary education, 
guidance and counselling, agriculture education, 
population education. These course specialisations 
were meant for teachers who later became teacher- 
educators and served the State Education Departments 
with distinction. 


. MEd (Elementary Education) Programme: With the 


introduction of District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP), a need was felt for quality Master-level 
programmes in elementary education. In view of this 
policy, MEd programme has been introduced in the 
four RIEs with effect from 1995 with a common syllabus 
for all the institutes. The courses are based on semester 
system. 


. Diploma Programmes: The RCEs also organised for 


some time multi-category teacher training courses of 
short duration under the Project of Integrated 
Education of the Disabled (PIED). This programme 
became popular in Karnataka and now a one-year BEd 
multi-category programme is being developed by an 
NGO (CBR NETWORK-South Asia) in collaboration 
with Rehabilitation Council of India (RCI). In 2000, the 
NCERT shifted the Postgraduate Diploma Programme 
in Guidance and Counselling (PGDGC) from its 
headquarters at New Delhi to the four Regional 
Colleges of Education (RCEs) from the academic 
session 2001 onwards. The PGDGC have been revised 
recently with the help of experts so that these meet the 
emerging needs of secondary schools. 


Resume of Four-Year Integrated BSc-BEd/BA-BEd 
Courses 


Dewal (1982) has given a background and future perspectives 
of the four-year course. RCEs at Ajmer, Bhubaneswar and 
Mysore started functioning from 1963-64 and that at Bhopal 
from 1964-65 on the basis of document titled ‘Plan and 
Programmes of RCEs.; Initially innovative four-year integrated 
course, after higher secondary education, was designed as an 
alternative model of teacher preparation in the country in the 
old RCEs (now RIEs) for preparing quality teachers of science, 
technology and commerce. Subsequently, a four-years course 
in English was added in RCE, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and 
Mysore. In Bhubaneswar BSc-BEd (Hons)/BA-BEd (Hons) 
courses in Science subjects and English (considering the 
paucity of science, mathematics and English teachers in 
secondary schools) were started keeping in view that in the 
eastern states teachers with Honours get preference over Pass 
graduates in recruitment and for facilitating the entry of 
students into MSc courses. Subsequently, the four-year 
English course was designated as four-year BA-BEd course. 
Four-year BSc-BEd/BA-BEd (Hons) courses were very popular 
in the states and the products were immediately employed. 


Subsequently Honours course was abolished from RIE, 


Bhubaneswar, and uniform BA-BEd/BSc-BEd courses were 
introduced in all the four RIEs. 


Research/Impact Studies 


Two serious attempts were made to study the impact of the 
programmes of RCEs. In 1971, an American scholar of Indian 
origin submitted the findings of a study titled “India’s Regional 
Colleges of Education: A Critical Appraisal’. The study found 
that: (i) The RCE curriculum is more practice-oriented and life- 
centred; (ii) There is proper balance between theory and 
practice; (iii) The RCEs played an active role in organising 
and conducting in-service courses throughout the country; 
(iv) Teachers, as a professional group hate ‘change’; most of 
them prefer to stick to the traditional methods; (v) There was 
a strong feeling among teachers that a two-year training 
programme should replace both four-year and one-year 
programmes. Two-year BEd programmes have now been 
introduced in RIEs in pursuance of the recommendations of 
the NCTE. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE RIEs 
After the implementation of the recommendations of the task 
force, a structure has emerged as in Fig. 1. 

Linkages 


The RIEs have four types of linkages. One set of linkage is 
with NCERT, NCTE, NIE, CIET and CIVE. The second set of 
linkage is with Boards of Secondary Education of the region. 
The states are required to involve the RIEs in curriculum 
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development and training of teachers of the DIETs. The third 
set of linkage is with various state departments namely, DPI, 
SCERTs, SIETs, ET cells, DIETs/SCTEs/ IASEs. The fourth 
set of linkage is with the education departments and 
universities of the states. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMMES OF 
THE RIEs 4 


The plan and programme document of the RCEs published in 
1962 had proposed ‘a programme of in-service education’ 
besides the pre-service programmes listed in the previous 
sections. A beginning in this direction was made by the 
NCERT by establishing Extension Services Centres (ESCs) in 
the four RCEs in 1965. The ESCs started organising 
programmes in collaboration with the State Departments of 
Education. Subsequently, after the establishment of SCERTs, 
SIEs, the RIEs started working with these institutions. Now 
most of the inservice education activities are being 
implemented in collaboration with DIETs/SCTEs/IASEs. The 
in-service education programmes were undertaken in several 
priority areas namely, (i) science education; (ii) teacher 
education; (iii) non-formal education and alternative schooling; 
(iv) adult education; (v) environmental education; 
(vi) population education (vii) value education. 

Significant in-service programmes were undertaken by the 
RIEs. In 1968, Dr B.D. Nag Choudhary Committee had 
suggested that the four RCEs be entrusted with ‘experimen- 
tation in respect of preparation of teacher-educators for training 
institutions for primary and pre-primary teachers’. As a result, 
the RCEs in collaboration with state and central agencies, 
have undertaken the following important programmes: 


Correspondence-cum-Contact Programmes (1976) 


The RCEs developed self-instructional materials for the 
secondary school teachers and teacher educators in science 
and social science subjects and registered a good number of 
teachers. The correspondence-cum-contact courses were 
offered to the working teachers at the four Regional Colleges 
of Education during the late seventies when the ten-year 
school curriculum was introduced under ‘the 10+2+3” pattern 
of education. But the programmes had to be discontinued, as 
only a small number of teachers turned out for the contact pro- 
grammes and response to the written assignments was also poor. 


In-service Courses Organised by Centres of Continuing 
Education (CCEs) 


During the Fifth Five Year Plan (1975-80), the NCERT 
established about 100 Centres for Continuing Education 
(CCEs) in postgraduate colleges/university teaching 
departments of the country. The CCEs organised short-term 
training courses for the secondary school teachers and 
primary-level teacher educators. The principal and faculty 
members of the four RCEs served on the Advisory Committees 
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university 


Student Activities/Welfare Programmes: 
Students’ Council, NCC, NSS. 


3. Trainee Teachers’ Field Experiences: School 
Experiences, Practicum. 


Heads of Department 


1. Department of Education in Science and 
Mathematics (Technology, Computer Science) 


Department of Education (Educational 
Technology, organising PGDC) 


3. Department of Extension Education (4 State 
Coordinators Nominated for Work with the 


States) 
4. Pre-service and In-service Programmes 4. Demonstration Multipurpose School. 
Sponsored by State/Central Agencies. (Primary, Middle, Secondary, Senior 
5. Innovative Plans, Projects and Support to Secondary Sections) 
| State Agencies 
Fig. 1 


of these Centres and monitored their progress. The 
programmes were organised by the CCEs either during the 
weekend or during vacations. However, this experiment was 
short lived as the college/university teachers were unwilling 
to work during vacation and the state governments could not 
give their share of the expenses. 


In-service Courses Suggested by the National Commission 
on Teachers, I (1983) 


The RCEs have been organising in-service education and 
training (INSET) teachers working in selected government 
schools and KVs/NVs under the career advancement scheme. 
Teachers working in schools of various public undertakings 
have also been trained by the RCE faculty. The National 
Commission had highlighted a six-step model to be followed 
for INSET including selection of content area; course 


preparation such as instructional material; identification of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes to be developed; choice of 
faculty; course development; training; and evaluation. The 
RIEs, by and large, have followed this criteria for in-service 
training of teachers. This programme is still continuing at the 
RIEs. Teachers belonging to SC/ST categories have been given 
special attention by the RIEs during the 2002-03 session. 


Programme of Mass Orientation of School Teachers 
(PMOST) 


Immediately after the adoption of NPE, 1986, the PMOST was 
implemented during 1986-90, to acquaint teachers with the 
thrust areas of the new policy. The PMOST training for primary 
and secondary school teachers was organised with the help 
of about 30 self-instructional modules. The RCEs worked as 
nodal centres in the four regions of the country by orienting 
the Key Persons (who in turn trained the Resource Persons) 


of the teacher education institutions. As many as 17 lakh 
teachers were trained. The RCE, Bhopal, also conducted an 
evaluation study of the impact of PMOST. The evaluation 
study revealed that the PMOST had succeeded to a large 
extent in generating awareness concerning problems and 
priorities of education. 


Restructuring of Teacher Education and Training of Staff 


The NPE, 1986, had also visualised the establishment and 
strengthening of a number of institutions namely, (i) DIET in 
each district; (ii) upgradation of 250 Secondary Colleges of 
Teacher Education (SCTEs); (iii) training staff of 50 Institutes 
of Advanced Studies in Education (IASEs); and (iv) SCERTs. 
The RCEs have actively participated in the upgradation of the 
content competence and skills of teachers, either by directly 
arranging in-service programmes or by associating with the 
NCERT’s Department of Teacher Education and Extension 
(DTEE). 


SPECIAL ORIENTATION OF PRIMARY TEACHERS 
(SOPT) 


The faculty of RCEs has also taken active part in the centrally 
sponsored scheme known as SOPT from 1995 onwards which 
was designed and implemented throughout the country. The 
RCEs, in collaboration with the DTEE, trained the DIET staff. 
The DIETs are now training the primary school teachers under 
SOPT. The SOPT is now being adapted to meet the training 
needs of secondary school teachers. 


Demonstration Multipurpose School (DMS) 


The RIEs have attached DMS for providing school experiences 
to the trainee teachers. With the following staff: postgraduate 
(PGTs) 12; counsellor 1; trained graduate teachers 13; WET 3; 
primary teachers 08. The DMSs were started as part of the 
RCE Project. Time and attention of RCE’s staff was drawn to 
the fact that these schools should be used for experimentation 
and project work. The DMSs located in each college have two 
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basic functions: ‘First, to serve as exemplary institutions to 
demonstrate a good multipurpose secondary school 
programme; secondly, to serve as laboratories for new 
methods in teaching practice.’ 


FUTURE OF RIEs: SOME PERCEPTIONS 


The RIEs have been working with the state-level 
institutions, mostly by organising in-service courses for the 
teachers. The RIEs have not responded well to the new 
challenges. The following new roles of the RIEs are being 
envisaged: 


e In-service courses in the RIEs have reached a 
saturation stage. The states can now take care of the 
in-service needs of the teachers and other func- 
tionaries. The RIEs have to explore new areas of work. 

@ Teacher education is getting privatised. More and more 
private teacher training institutions are coming up. The 
RIEs should not shy away from their role in upgrading 
the private teacher education institutions. They have 
worked for enough period with the DIETs, SCTEs, 
IASEs, etc. £ 

@ The RIEs need to be developed into comprehensive 
colleges like Regional Engineering Colleges which 
have now been upgraded to NITs. For this purpose, 
report of task force is still relevant. 

@ A task force headed by late Dr Madhuri Shah had 
identified, in 1982, several areas of work and roles, 
namely policy studies; assisting states in formulating 
policies; monitoring nationally accepted programmes; 
consultancy services to state-level institutions; 
documentation and dissemination of educational 
information and other similar tasks. While these areas 
of work are still relevant today, the RIE staff itself does 
not have any expertise in these areas. They do not 
have any opportunity to go in for study and training 
programme in the above areas at international-level 
institutions like ITEP, whereas many teacher-educators 
from other countries regularly attend such courses. 
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REHABILITATION COUNCIL OF INDIA 


Thakur V. Hariprasad 


BACKGROUND 


Special education particularly to visually and hearing impaired 
children began to be imparted in India through special schools 
established in the 1880s. Initially Christian missionaries from 
abroad began teaching. Subsequently a number of Indian 
voluntary organisations undertook the task of training 
teachers. This process began in the early 1940s. 

Although teachers for the mentally retarded, hearing and 
visually impaired were being trained in separate places, there 
was no uniformity in the syllabi or in the approach to teaching. 
Some efforts were made by the Ministry of Education in the 
early 60s to persuade various leading institutions to adopt a 
common syllabus. But this effort achieved very little success 
in the absence of legal authority. 

In the meantime the Ministry of Social Justice and 
Empowerment began offering assistance to NGOs conducting 
training courses. In the eighties, particularly after the 
declaration of 1981 as International Year of Disabled Persons, 
the ministry began to realise the importance of uniformity in 
the training of teachers and other professionals needed in the 
field of rehabilitation. 


PURPOSE 


The Rehabilitation Council of India was established in 1986 as 
a registered society. Unfortunately it met with the same 
difficulties as the Ministry of Education had met in the early 
sixties in the absence of legal authority. Therefore, in 1992 the 
Parliament passed the Rehabilitation Act authorising the 
council to standardise syllabi for 16 categories of professionals 
needed in the field of rehabilitation, standardise curricula, 
regulate training, accord recognition to institutions conducting 
courses and also providing for prosecution of unqualified 
person delivering services to the disabled, 

This act became operational in June 1993, Standardisation 
of the training of the following 16 categories of professionals 
has been entrusted to the council: audiologists and speech 
therapists; clinical psychologists; hearing aid and ear mould 
technicians; rehabilitation engineers and technicians: special 
teachers for educating and training the handicapped; 
vocational counsellors, employment officers and placement 
officers dealing with the handicapped; multipurpose 
rehabilitation therapists, technicians; speech pathologists; 


rehabilitation psychologists; rehabilitation social workers; 
rehabilitation practitioners in mental retardation; orientation 
and mobility specialists; community-based rehabilitation 
professionals; rehabilitation counsellors/ administrators; 
prosthetists and orthotists; rehabilitation workshop 
managers; and such other category of professionals as the 
central government may, in consultation with the council, notify 
from time to time. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Substantial progress has been made in the training of teachers 
of the visually impaired, hearing impaired, mentally retarded 
and some locomotor impaired children. The council has 
recognised 133 institutions across the country who offer 
diplomas or degrees in special education. Certain other courses 
like those in clinical psychology, audiology and speech 
pathology conducted by universities are also expected to seek 
approval of the council before offering such courses. 

The council maintains a Central Rehabilitation Register of 
trained professionals and personnel under the various courses 
developed by it. The Central Rehabilitation Register of the 
RCI shows that by 30 September 2000, 4,006 professionals 
and 4,188 personnel were registered. As a rule those who 
posses at least a Bachelor’s degree as well as a recognised 
diploma or degree in special education or any one of the 
aforesaid 16 areas are registered as professionals. However, 
those who are undergraduates and possess a diploma are 
registered as personnel. 

It was brought to the notice of the Government of India 
that many people have been working in the field of special 
education or rehabilitation prior to 1993 when the act came 
into force. They had experience but no recognised 
qualification. To overcome their legal predicament, the RCI 
undertook a national programme of offering bridge courses of 
one month’s duration. Those who complete bridge courses 
were registered as rehabilitation personnel. By 30 September 
2000, 6,641 persons had completed the bridge course and were 
registered with the Council. 

In pursuance of the task of generating professional 
competence to reach the remotest corners of the country, the 
Council has also undertaken a short-term programme for 
training of PHC doctors. By 30 September 2000, 2,132 doctors 
had been oriented to disability management. The council is 


endeavouring to promote the rehabilitation of all people with 
disabilities. As a step in this direction a book entitled Status 
of Disability in India 2000 was published by the Council. 
This book is a comprehensive account giving information 
about the current status of visual impairment, hearing 
impairment, locomotor impairment and mental retardation. 


THE FUTURE 


It is estimated that India may have 30 million children with 
special needs. If every child is to be reached, at least 1 million 
special teachers may be needed. These teachers will need to 
be trained in all forms of special needs education like integrated 
education, inclusive education, non-formal education, 
education through distance mode, etc. To meet these 
requirements the council has developed some innovative 
measures. An MoU has been signed with the Madhya 
Pradhesh Bhoj Open University to initiate a BEd Special 
Education Course through the distance mode. Some contact 
programmes will also be arranged. A similar MoU has been 
signed with the Indira Gandhi National Open University, 
particularly to develop a certificate course for parents and 
grassroot-level workers. 

In the past century rehabilitation has been largely confined 
to urban areas. Rural areas have received very little of their 
due share. Therefore, IGNOU is trying to reach the grassroot 
level. 

Attitudinal barriers are the most difficult impediments to 
rehabilitation; therefore, parental counselling and education 
will go a long way towards improving the quality of life of 
students with disabilities. 

The Ministry of HRD has launched the District Primary 
Education Programme which is probably the world’s largest 
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programme of primary education. It is funded by the World 
Bank and other donor agencies. Although the programme was 
launched in 1994 integrated education of disabled began in 
1998. However, at present ad hoc arrangements have been 
made to offer short-term courses to sensitise the general 
teachers to offer educational services to children with special 
needs. This is against the law and also not very effective. 
Therefore, RCI has developed a 45-day foundation course 
which has been accepted by the Ministry of HRD. IED 
teachers could take the 45-day course and begin teaching but 
will need to obtain a recognised diploma or degree through 
the distance mode or the conventional system before becoming 
a full-fledged resource teacher. 

The decade 2000-2010 has been declared as the 
development decade. The Council wishes to make special 
efforts to reach every person with disability by the end of the 
development decade. 

Longevity is steadily increasing, bringing in its wake many 
problems. Therefore, the Council will not only take up the 
training of teachers and other professionals required 
throughout the life cycle but will also pay special attention to 
the emerging problems of the elderly disabled people. 
However, special attention will be needed for girls and other 
students who for a variety of reasons cannot go to schools. 
Orientation is proposed to be offered to retired ex-servicemen, 
revenue officers, teachers, educated unemployed youths and 
others so that they could provide home education to children 
who are unable to come out of their homes. 

It will be the endeavour of the Council in the coming years 
to prepare adequate manpower to offer a continuum of 
rehabilitation services beginning from early childhood 
education to the care of the elderly disabled in the coming 
decade. 
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RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


Vijai Shivapuri 


THE EARLY CONCEPT 


The concept of residential schools is based upon our ancient 
Gurukul system. In ancient India the student was called 
Antevasi, which means one who lives with the Guru. When he 
left after completing education the ceremony was called 
‘Samavartan’. The main aim of the education in Gurukuls 
was the development of character. It was believed that living 
in the Gurukul the student will follow the footsteps of the 
Guru who was considered a man of character. Life was simple 
but difficult. The aim was simple living and high thinking. 
There was no difference in the treatment of different students 
in a Gurukul. Even the son of a king would live a simple life, 
like other ordinary Brahmacharis as they were called in the 
Gurukul. Reference of Gurukul is also in the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata which state that even the princes were educated 
in the Gurukul. Guru had a very high place in the society. He 
was considered above the parents. Education was imparted 
orally as there were no books. 


MAIN AIM 


The main aim of modern residential schools is to provide 
quality education in a good healthy environment. Quality 
education includes modern equipments, adequate space, 
excellent academics, good teacher-student ratio and a happy 
environment where there is cordial relationship between the 
students and the teachers. 

Residential schools can be classified into three categories— 
residential public schools, Sainik Schools and Navodaya 
Vidyalayas (schools), 


RESIDENTIAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Residential schools are normally coeducational, although 
there are some exceptions. They are private schools, although 
famous by the name ‘public schools’ adopted from Britain. 
The main objective of such schools is all round development 
of the child. It is possible because the student-teacher ratio is 
generally 15:1 and these schools are fully equipped with 
modern facilities. 

They have excellent academic and co-curricular facilities. 
Their aim is that the children should excel in academics, sports, 
dramatics, music, arts and painting, etc. They should take 
interest in preservation of wildlife, welfare of society, concern 


for the disadvantaged sections, etc. Qualities of good citizens 
are also inculcated in them. 

Great care of the child is taken in such schools by providing 
good food, proper exercises and disciplined life. The 
coeducational nature brings boys and girls together in a 
healthy atmosphere. This helps them adjust better in their 
future adult life. Democracy has great value in such schools 
and freedom of thought and speech is encouraged. 


VARIETY OF SCHOOLS 


Most of such residential public schools are not government 
aided. 

Some famous residential public schools of India include 
Banasthali Vidyapith (only for girls); Birla Vidya Mandir, 
Nainital; Bishop Cotton School, Shimla (oldest public school 
of India); Delhi Public School; Maharani Gayatri Devi Girls 
Public School, Jaipur; Mayo College, Ajmer; Modern School, 
New Delhi; Scindia School, Gwalior; Sherwood College, 
Nainital; St. Paul’s School Darjeeling; The Blue Mountains 
School, Ootacamund; the Doon School, Dehradun; Welhams 
Boys/Girls School Dehradun; Birla Public School, Pilani, etc. 

There is another type of residential schools run by 
Krishnamurti Foundation, India. These are public schools with 
a difference. Krishnamurti believed in the development of total 
human being—‘a human being with inward understanding, 
with a capacity to explore, to examine his inward being, his 
inward state and the capacity of going beyond it and also is 
good in what he does outwardly’. 

To achieve this the Krishnamurti schools provide excellent 
facilities in beautiful natural environment. It is an environment 
free of competition, reward or punishment. The aim of these 
schools is not to condition the child in any particular belief— 
religious, political or social—so that his mind may be free to 
question and enquire. 

The head office of Krishnamurti Foundation is in Chennai 
and it runs six schools in India and two abroad. The Indian 
schools are Rajghat Besant School, Varanasi; Rishi Valley 
School, Andhra Pradesh; Valley School, Bangalore; The 
School; Chennai; Nachiket, Uttarkashi; and the Sahayadri 
School, Pune. 


Sainik Schools 


The concept of Sainik Schools originated with Krishna Menon. 


Being the defence minister in the early sixties, he felt the need 
for schools which would prepare boys for military. These 
schools prepare boys for NDA. One Sainik School was created 
in each state. These schools are administered by the Board of 
Governors, Sainik School Society, New Delhi, and the Union 
Minister for Defence is the chairman. Great stress is laid on 
proficiency in games and physical fitness. Twenty-five per cent 
seats are reserved for children of service personnel and they are 
also given scholarships. Character, team spirit, patriotic outlook 
and the desire to serve the country with dedication are the 
qualities which these schools try to inculcate in their students. 


Navodaya Vidyalayas 
Navodaya Vidyalays were set up during the Seventh Five- 


Year Plan, It was decided that one such school will be set up in 
each district. The aim is to provide quality modern education, 
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free of cost, to such promising students who otherwise cannot 
afford good education. Admission is based on a selection 
test for students between 9 and 13 years of age. Seventy five 
per cent seats are reserved for children from rural areas. The 
effort is to cover girls to the extent of 1:3 in the school. 
Education is free including boarding and lodging. These 
schools are affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary 
Education. 


Other Schools 


There are now many other residential schools in different parts 
of the country. These are mostly in the private sector. They 
charge high fees. Some of these schools cater to the children 
of Non-resident Indians. By and large, these schools prepare 
students for the CBSE’s All India Secondary and Senior 
Secondary Examinations. 
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REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


G.L. Arora & Saroj Pandey 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT IN INDIA 


The concept of reward and punishment as a means of 
maintaining discipline and modifying the behaviour of learners 
is as old as the history of education. In India, from the early 
Vedic period till today, various forms of rewards and 
punishments have been in vogue to ensure learning on one 
hand and develop the desired behaviour or eliminate 
undesirable behaviour on the other. The relationship between 
the teacher and the pupil during the Brahamanic period was 
cordial and intimate and continued so throughout their life. 
Different forms of rewards and punishments were popularly 
used during this period. However, harsh punishments were 
not in vogue, Gautama says, ‘As a rule the pupil shall not be 
punished corporally, If no other course is possible he may be 
corrected with a thin rope and cane. If the teacher strikes him 
with other instruments, he shall be punished by the king’ 
(ii, 42-44), Gautama permits bodily punishment only as the last 
resort, when other means of reformation fail. These other means 
have been explained by Apastamba to be reproof by the 
teacher and then frightening, fasting, bathing in cold water 
and banishment from the teacher’s presence, which are to be 
applied according to the magnitude of the pupil’s mistake until 
he is completely corrected and leaves of sinning. 

The infliction of punishment as a disciplinary means on 
the pupil was considered to be the teacher’s right. However, 
the teacher did not have the freedom to exercise this right 
arbitrarily. Manu, while acknowledging the teacher’s right to 
inflict punishment, also gives directions for its exercise by 
way of indicating its limiting conditions which would be illegal 
for the teacher to transgress. Manu prescribes that, ‘A pupil 
who has committed faults may be beaten with a rope or split 
bamboo, but on the back part of the body only, never on a 
noble part. The teacher who strikes him otherwise will incur 
the same guilt as that of a thief.’ 

The same trend continued during the Buddhist period and 
teachers and students were united by mutual reverence, 
confidence and communion of life. Reward and punishment 
were used as means for character building, maintaining 
discipline, and inculcating higher moral values among 
students. According to the Buddhist system of education, 
after Pabbajja a candidate becomes a ‘novice’. Each novice 
was required to choose a Bhikhu, a full member of the order, as 
his preceptor or Uppajjhaya (or Achariya). A pupil was called 

Saddhiviharika. There were strict regulations for the conduct 


of the pupil towards the preceptor. But there were also defined 
rules for the punishment of the pupil by the teacher. For 
instance, in the following cases of indiscipline, Saddhiviharika 
ought to be turned away: when he does not feel great affection 
for his Uppajjhaya, or great inclination towards him or great 
reverence for him or great devotion towards him. 

Disciplinary action could be taken against novices for the 
following offences: destroying life, stealing, committing 
impurity, lying, drinking intoxicating liquors, defaming the 
Buddha or the Dhamma or the Samgha, holding false doctrines 
and misconduct with Bhikkunis. These offences were to be 
punished with immediate expulsion of the offender from the 
monastery or Samgh. 

In the medieval period intelligent and promising students 
were suitably rewarded. There was provision of certification, 
medals, etc., after completion of a stage of education. 
Scholarships and other such facilities from the state, or rich 
people, were provided to promising and bright students. 
Meritorious success at examinations ensured high and 
Prestigious posts in the administration. However, students 
were required to follow rigid discipline during this period and 
severe corporal punishment was the also inflicted upon them. 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’, was the universally accepted 
principle for dealing with children. The teacher was free to 
give any corporal punishment that he liked and while doing 
so he did not bother about the psychology of students. Asking 
the student to bend like a cock (murga), tying bricks or heavy 
log on the back of a student, hanging a student upside doun 
on a tree and asking him to crawl on the floor up to a particular 
distance were some of the commonly used punishments. 

The system of education during the British period 
continued to endorse the view ‘spare the rod and spoil the 
child’ and it was widely believed that until the child is well 
beaten he would not learn anything. This popular belief led to 
the most severe punishments in schools for even small 
mistakes committed by children. Punishment, therefore, 
Superceded reward as a means of inculcating desired behaviour 
among students. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT IN THE WEST 
Naturalism 


In the West also, the phenomenon of reward and punishment 
attracted the attention of different schools of thought as a 


means of reinforcing learning, ensuring socially desirable and 
acceptable behaviour and maintaining discipline among 
learners. It range from providing complete freedom to learners, 
to be rewarded or punished by the nature, to harmonious 
freedom with restraint by authority. Naturalism, for instance, 
disapproves the practice of punishment to children, According 
to naturalists, punishment should be determined by natural 
consequences. Just as children are taught in accordance with 
the rhythms of nature, they should be punished as nature 
punishes. Spencer mentioned, ‘When a child falls or runs its 
head against the table, it suffers a pain, the remembrance of 
which tends to make it more careful; and by repetition of such 
experiences, it is eventually disciplined into proper guidance 
of its movements.’ Rousseau allows ‘Emile’ to learn through 
consequences. The saying ‘a burnt child dreads fire’ very 
well fits with the principle of nature’s punishment. The 
naturalistic philosophy, therefore, advocates the spirit of 
learning by one’s own mistakes, that is, through the method 
of trial and error, The school according to this philosophy 
should be organised as a free and natural society. 


Idealism 


Idealists on the other hand like to give freedom to children, 
but children should be accustomed ‘to endure a restraint on 
freedom’ and should be guided to use their freedom correctly. 
Therefore, reward and punishment are necessary means to 
develop discipline among students. Idealists believe that 
human behaviour should have internal control rather than 
such external control as praise and punishment. The place of 
volition in discipline is highly valued. However, while idealists 
value freedom, they emphasise the importance of guidance 
by the teacher, Froebel compares a teacher with a committed 
gardener who ensures that all his plants grow to their capacity. 
The idealists, therefore, believe that learners should submit to 
laws and regulations without challenging them. It is through 
hard and rigorous life that they learn values like sympathy, 
cooperation and devotion to duty. Punishment according to 
this philosophy has corrective objectives. 


Pragmatism 


The pragmatists’ approach towards reward and punishment 
is the synthesis of the earlier two philosophies. The 
philosophy of pragmatism like the philosophy of naturalism 
emphasises the child’s freedom to ‘work’ and ‘play’ or to 
combine both. However, pragmatists do not accept the concept 
of discipline by natural consequences as propounded by the 
naturalists. John Dewey maintained that if a person cannot 
see the consequences of his act, and is not capable of 
understanding what he is told about its outcome by more 
experienced people, it is impossible for him to guide his act 
intelligently. In some cases it may be advisable to permit him 
to experiment and discover the consequences for himself in 
order that he may act intelligently next time under similar 
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circumstances. The pragmatists believe that purposeful 
cooperative activities undertaken in a free and happy 
environment are conducive to discipline. And create in children 
virtues like initiative, self-reliance, tolerance and consideration 
for others. There is no place for reward and punishment in 
pragmatic philosophy, as every activity is to be pursued in a 
social setting where all the members are treated as equal. 

In India, during the modem era, a number of thinkers have 
reflected on the suitability and advisability of reward and 
punishment in children’s education. Rabindranath Tagore, like 
Rousseau, believed and respected the child's freedom to 
explore the truth and learn from natural consequences, Yet his 
philosophy was a combination of naturalism and spiritualism. 
Like Rousseau he believed in the complete freedom of the 
child to learn through activities without any fear of punishment. 
His Shantiniketan provided ample opportunity to pupils to 
learn self-discipline, values like cooperation, sharing and 
caring, and spirituality in the lap of nature through various 
activities and enjoy cordial relations with the teachers. Instead 
of punishment Tagore emphasised mutual respect and 
confidence between the teachers and the taught. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S CONCEPT OF REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT 


Mahatma Gandhi's concept of reward and punishment as a 
means of maintaining discipline is a synthesis of all three 
philosophies. Like the naturalists Mahatma Gandhi advocated 
that children should be taught in an atmosphere free from 
superimposed restriction and interference. But this freedom is 
not a license to allow an individual to follow his inclinations, 
whims and caprices. Gandhiji emphasised ‘discipline’ 
regulated and well-directed self-discipline among children and 
firmly believed that the time and expenditure incurred on 
education would be sheer waste if children did not learn 
discipline in school. However discipline does not mean only 
conforming/submitting to rules and regulations of the school 
due to the external pressure. There should be inner urge in the 
child to obey rules and regulations, Gandhiji emphasised love 
and trust between the teacher and the taught and believed 
that the right type of teacher would be able to ‘draw forth the 
best that is in the child through understanding, sympathy 
and appreciation of each child's precious individuality. Sweet 
compulsion of love should be the rule in education’. This will 
help in putting the child on its own resources and will also 
eliminate punishment. He recommended bringing about 
change in the heart of the learner by love, sympathy and 
understanding and himself observed fast to make them realise 
their fault. 


J. Krishnamurti advocated a system of education free from 
reward and punishment, which he believed restricts the natural 
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learning process of the child. Reward and punishment 
encourages the child to collect and memorise facts and figures 
but inhibits the process of natural learning; therefore, the child 
should be helped to learn only through arousing his curiosity 
and natural urge to acquire new knowledge. He visualised a 
school which is not a torture cell for the child, rather it is a 
disciplined and well-organised institution having a 
cooperative, caring and open environment free from any 
tension and fear. According to Krishnamurti, discipline and 
freedom are two sides of the same coin and should be reflected 
in the school atmosphere. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS’ CONCEPT OF REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT 


Psychologists also endorse the concept of reward and 
punishment as a major means of behaviour modification, 
motivation and learning. Reinforcement principles have been 
used by parents, educators and therapists. to improve human 
performance in a variety of settings. The very basic premise 
of instrumental or classical conditioning is that voluntary 
behaviour is strengthened only when it is followed by a 
reinforcing consequence. If a student receives a star or high 
grade after hard work, it motivates him/her to work harder for 
the next examination. Thorndike used the law of effect to explain 
to the process of learning: Behaviour followed by a satisfying 
state of affairs tends to be repeated, while behaviour followed 
by an annoying state of affairs is less likely to occur. Thorndike 
made important contributions to the field of educational 
psychology in the early years of the twentieth century by 
applying his reinforcement concepts to human learning. 
Skinner made most significant contribution to the establish- 
ment of the role of reward and punishment in human learning. 
He observed that the operant behaviour is controlled by its 
consequences; the rewarding consequences increase the 
probability for the recurrence of that behaviour, and the 
punishing consequences will decrease the probability of that 
behaviour. Skinner concluded, that any behaviour can be learnt 
through a series of successive reinforcement schedules—the 
fixed ratio schedule, fixed interval schedule, variable ratio 
schedule and variable interval schedule. These have been widely 
acclaimed as very useful and effective methods of learning. 
Researches have established that academic achievement 
is higher in classrooms where behavioural management is 
based on positive reinforcement than punishment. Starting 
from the 1960s Skinner’s principles of reinforcement have been 
widely used not only in the area of education and clinical 
psychology but also in business, sports and medicine. In 
business and industry, for instance, the productivity of 
workers is strongly influenced by reinforcement principles. 
Organisations use various tangible reinforcements like bonus, 
incentives, salary, promotions and retirement benefits to attract 
new workers and motivate the existing employees for increased 
production. 


The emphasis, since the 1970s, has shifted from extrinsic 
reinforcement to intrinsic motivation and rewards. Many 
cognitive psychologists have examined the influence of 
internal processes such as expectations about reward and 
positive and negative self-evaluations on the development 
and maintenance of behaviour. 


TECHNIQUES TO REWARD THE STUDENT 


In a classroom situation, a teacher may adopt a number of 
techniques to reward a student’s desirable behaviour. Several 
techniques like social reinforcers, activities and privileges, 
tangible reinforcers and token reinforcers are available to the 
teacher. Social reinforcers are positive consequences such as 
verbal or written expressions, non-verbal facial or bodily 
expressions, non-verbal physical contact and proximity, etc. 
These rewards are especially valued by the students when 
given by a person important to them (Evans et al., 1989). Praise 
is an expression of approval by the teacher after the student 
has attained something. 

Praise and encouragement play a vital role in keeping 
students involved and interested in their work and in helping 
them to improve their achievements by motivating them, raising 
their confidence and self- esteem. Behavioural researches have 
established significant relationship between classroom climate 
and pupil’s learning. Positive effects of feedback from 
interaction analysis in changing students’ behaviour in terms 
of use of praise, encouragement, questions, acceptance of 
pupils’ ideas, etc., are reported by Santhanam and Susan (1976). 
However if the praise is to be effective it must follow 
immediately after the desired behaviour, must be used sincerely 
and in a way which is appropriate in the context of student’s 
relationship with the teacher. It must be delivered in ways 
which come most naturally and comfortably if it is to be 
sustained by teachers and believed by students. 

Researches on teacher effectiveness establish love for 
children as one of the important qualities of a good teacher 
(Adaval, 1952; Kulandaivel and Rao, 1968; Debnath, 1972). It 
is established through research that a good teacher is viewed 
by the students as he who teaches well, inspires good qualities 
in the students, reprimands them for their follies and tries to 
reform problem students. He is conscientious and acts as a 
guide to the student. The ‘teacher uses a variety of activities 
and privileges to reward students for their exemplary behaviour 
or achievement. Asking a student to help the teacher, decorate 
the bulletin board, write on the chalkboard, enjoy extra recess 
time, participate in a game, play, debate, etc., and to assist 
fellow-students in learning are rewarding experiences for 
students that provides satisfaction in its own way. 

Tangible or material rewards are objects valued in and 
of themselves. Certification, awards, stars, buttons, 
bookmarkers, books, ribbons, plaques and report cards and 
badges of office, etc., are tangible reinforcers, which serve as 
extrinsic rewards. 


It is essential that all rewards should be linked to some 
observable standards of performance; an indiscriminate use 
of reward may lose its value. However, keeping in view the 
individual differences this standard has to be an individual 
thing as far as possible and linked to the possibilities open to 
each child at that particular time. A successful teacher is the 
one who is swift enough to identify and reward anything which 
indicates appropriate effort on the part of the child concerned, 
irrespective of how this work compares with what is produced 
by the rest of the class. ; 

Punishment may at times be effective as a disciplinary 
means in stamping out undesirable behaviour, but it fails as a 
motivational device as it does not direct behaviour unless it is 
accompanied by some positive guidance. It does very little to 
teach a child the internal control of behaviour. Although it 
may teach the offender to inhibit punished behaviour while 
under surveillance in order to escape further punishment, once 
surveillance ends there is no internal control mechanism to 
prevent the recurrence of inhibited behaviour. 


USE OF PUNISHMENT 


Use of reward and punishment in maintaining discipline in 
schools has been well accepted. The education codes of 
different states do not altogether prohibit punishment. The 
Madhya Pradesh Education Code (Articles 59 and 60), Delhi 
School Education Act and Rules (Articles 33 and 34) and 
Andhra Pradesh Education Code (Chapter 24) confer powers 
on the heads of schools to discipline their students. Article 34 
of Delhi School Education Act and Rules observes, “The 
observance of rules of discipline and good behaviour shall be 
a condition essential to student’s continuance in a school.’ 
The Andhra Pradesh Education Code mentions, ‘In the wake 
of growing indiscipline in educational institutions it is all the 
more necessary to enforce the rule of discipline strictly. If one 
student is allowed to be indisciplined with impunity, 
indiscipline spreads like wild fire and becomes uncontrollable. 
Enforcement of discipline helps to maintain the standards and 
laxity in such enforcement will defeat the very purpose of 
institution and bring it to disrepute. The debate, however, 
concerns how punishment should be used properly to control 
behaviour effectively and whether it is worth the inherent 
risks when behaviour can be controlled equally effectively by 
using rewards for desirable behaviour coupled with elimination 
of undesirable behaviour.’ Article 28 of the UN Convention 
on the Rights of the Child (1989) however strongly advocates 
that, ‘Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that 
school discipline is administered in a manner consistent with 
the child’s human dignity and in-conformity with the present 
convention’. The Para 1.10 of the NPE (1986) also maintained 
that, ‘In the Indian way of thinking, a human being is a positive 
asset and a precious national resource which needs to be 
cherished, nurtured and developed with tenderness and care 
coupled with dynamism. The catalytic action of education in 
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the complex and dynamic growth process needs to be planned 
meticulously and executed with great sensitivity.” 

Excessive punishment, particularly corporal punishment, 
may result in unintended damage and injury to the child. 
Corporal punishment includes inflicting physical pain on a 
student in an attempt to punish him/her for misbehaviour. 
There are numerous research findings to suggest that corporal 
punishment has far more disadvantages than advantages. 
Corporal punishment in any form is abusive because of its 
deleterious effects on both the long-term welfare of students 
and on educational environment of the school (Rose, 1984; 
Welsh, 1985). Education acts of various states in India clearly 
maintain that the right to take disciplinary action against a 
student cannot be exercised arbitrarily by the headmaster or 
the principal. Punishment proposed or imposed should be 
reasonably related to the offence committed. It should be 
imposed only with a view to maintain discipline and to keep 
up the necessary tone and moral standards among students. 
Education codes/acts of various states clearly specify the 
types of punishments that could be given to students in case 
of any type of indiscipline and prohibit schools to give any 
corporal punishment to students, The Delhi School Education 
Act and Rules (1973), for instance, suggests a number of 
disciplinary measures which may be enforced by the school 
authority in case of student indiscipline, like detention of 
students during the break for neglect of class work, but no 
detention shall be made after school hours. Students who 
have attained the age of 14 years may be fined, expelled or 
rusticated from the school depending on the severity of 
indiscipline. In case corporal punishment is necessary, the 
rules provide the following: 


(a) Corporal punishment may be given by the head of the 
school in cases of persisting impertinence or rude 
behaviour towards the teachers, physical violence, 
intemperance and serious forms of misbehaviour with 
other students. 

(b) Corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on students 
who are in ill health, 

(c) Where corporal punishment is imposed, it shall not be 
severe or excessive and shall be so administered as 
not to cause bodily injury. 

(d) Where cane is used for inflicting corporal punishment, 
such punishment shall take the form of strokes not 
exceeding ten, on the palm of the hand. Every punish- 
ment inflicted on a student shall be recorded in the 
conduct register of such student. 


Rule 39 of Andhra Pradesh Integrated Educational Rules 
(1965) lays down that corporal punishment shall not be inflicted 
in elementary schools. Rules 121 and 122 of the AP Educational 
Rules deal with discipline among students. Rule 122 
contemplates infliction of (i) fines, (ii) corporal punishment, 
(iii) suspension, (iv) expulsion and rustication. Sub- rule (2) of 
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Rule 122 lays down that corporal punishment shall not be 
inflicted in schools except in a case of moral delinquency such 
as deliberate lying, obscenity of word or act, or flagrant 
insubordination and then it shall be limited to six cuts on the 
hand and be administered only by or under the supervision of 
the headmaster. 

The Madhya Pradesh Education Code also recommends 
(a) detention of student during lunch break or play time to do 
additional class work, but no detention shall be made after the 
school hours, (b) fine of Rs 1 which should be deposited to 
the poor students’ funds, (c) no student upto elementary level 
can be rusticated from the school. 

The practice of corporal punishment is banned in the public 
schools of many countries and states such as Australia, and 
America. Various educational organisations like the National 
Education Association, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Council for Exceptional Children and the American 
Psychological Association, along with many prominent 
professional organisations throughout the globe have issued 
statements vehemently opposing the use of corporal 
punishment in schools. 

However in spite of such rules corporal punishment is 
prevalent in schools in various forms. Van Dyke (1984) 
estimated that nearly 1.5 million times per year corporal 
punishment is inflicted in over 77,500 US schools. In India 
caning students on their knuckles is one of most common 
forms of punishment, especially in public schools. Asking the 
student to stand on the bench or stand as a ‘murga’ in front 
of all students is another popular punishment. The following 
types of corporal punishments are common in schools: 


1. Caning on the knuckle and back instead of the palm. 

2. Asking students to stand on bench or stand as a 
‘murga’ in front of all students of the class thereby 
inducing a deep sense of shame and worthlessness in 
front of peers, which may lower his/her self-esteem 
forever. 

3. Throwing notebooks, chalk or the duster on student 

which may hurt him physically; often the eyes of 

children are injured due to such incidents. 

Beating the student recklessly. 

Directing students to finish heavy assignments within 

the lunch break or play time, which is beyond the 

capacity of even an adult, thereby, mentally torturing 

a student which may have wider psychological 

implications for the development of his personality. 

6. Stripping the child in front of peers in some cases. 


ws 


Most of the time the offence of the child is talking, making 
noise, being inattentive while teacher is taking class, not 
finishing homework, not bringing a book or notebook and 
fighting with fellow-students. There are hardly any other 
offences graver than these. Very rarely, there may be cases of 
stealing pen, pencil, rubber or book, in an elementary school. 


Corporal punishment severely affects the human dignity 
of the child as he/she is not only inflicted physical pain but 
also mental harassment, feeling of helplessness, hopelessness 
and worthlessness, etc., which may reduce his/her self-esteem 
and self-confidence. The association between corporal 
punishment and aggressive and violent behaviour pattern 
among children is both well documented and well publicised 
(Azrin, Hake and Hutchinson, 1965; Azrin, Hutchinson and 
Sallery 1964; Bandura, 1965; Kounin, 1970; Welsh, 1985). 
Research findings also suggest that school personnel who 
rely on corporal punishment tend to be less experienced, more 
closed-minded, less thoughtful and more impulsive than their 
counterparts who do not use corporal punishment (Rust and 
Kinnard, 1983). The desire to escape punishment may lead to 
school dropout or other personality problems. Teachers and 
principals often lose their cool because of the anger or the 
desire to teach a lesson to the student, thereby, sometimes 
causing serious injuries. The case of Ganesh Chandra Shaha 
vs. Jinraj Somani, AIR 1965, Col. 32 is an example of such 
aggressive behaviour on the part of a headmaster. In this case 
the complainant, a student aged 13 years, had stolen a book 
of another student in the school. The respondent who was 
the headmaster of the school beat him with a cane and also 
gave him some fists and blows causing bodily injuries to the 
student and his one tooth was found loose. The Madras High 
Court gave its verdict in favour of the student even though it 
was established by the headmaster that there was no malafide 
intention on his part and he simply wanted to correct the 
complainant for his good future and maintain discipline in the 
school. The Delhi High Court (2000) in a landmark judgment 
struck down the provision of corporal punishment provided 
under the Delhi School Education Act, 1973. The court held 
that the provision violated the constitutional right 
guaranteeing equality and protection of life and personal 
liberty. The ruling came in the wake of a petition filed by the 
Parents Forum for Meaningful Education. The court observed 
that the national policy, in tune with the International 
Convention on Children, has adopted a child-centred 
approach, where corporal punishment has no place in the 
system of education. Even otherwise, India being a signatory 
to the convention is obliged to protect the child from physical 
or mental violence or injury while the child is in the care of any 
person, whether educational institution, parents or legal 
guardian. On the use of physical force against children by 
teachers, the court observed, ‘It defeats the very purpose for 
which the punishment is applied. Infliction of body pain as 
penalty for indiscipline on a child may make him submissive 
while others may learn that the punishment is an accepted 
mode of ensuring compliance of one’s wisdom by others. 
Brutal treatment of children can never inculcate discipline in 
them. Obedience extracted by striking fear of punishment can 
make the child adopt the same tactics when he grows up for 
getting what he wants. The child has to be prepared for 
responsible life.’ 


CONCLUSION 


There is little doubt that punishment can be one of the means 
of controlling student’s behaviour. The operation of 
punishment, however, is a complex process and its effects are 
quite varied and highly dependent on such parameters as 
timing of punishment, intensity and consistency of 
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punishment and the affectional relationship between student 
and teacher or headmaster. Considering the side effects of 
corporal punishment most behavioural psychologists 
advocate the use of rewarding desirable behaviour in 
conjunction with normal extinction procedures to control 
behaviour effectively. Reward is usually considered a more 
attractive alternative than is punishment. 
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ROAD SAFETY EDUCATION 


K.K. Paul 


CONCEPT AND NEED FOR ROAD SAFETY EDUCATION 


We are living in an advanced civilisation and accordingly our 
needs and necessities in life are increasing day by day. Man 
needs to use faster means of transport not only to commute 
from one place to another, but also to carry goods from one 
corner of the country to the other. A major part of our 
transportation is done through roads. In such circumstances 
safety on roads is of paramount importance. Road safety 
education thus becomes indispensable. Road safety means 
to avoid accidents on road and to ensure the safety of the 
people. 

The invention of wheel in the Mesopotamian civilisation 
set to motion our own civilisation. In 1645 a sort of cycle was 
invented by Jean Theson but it was without brakes, paddles 
or steering. In 1839 the proper cycle was shaped by K. 
Macmillan. The manifestation of automobile horsepower was 
thought of in 1769 by Nicolas Joseph Cugnot, who invented 
the first ‘Steam Truck’. Thereafter, automobiles enveloped our 
life and culture. But the notion called ‘accident’ endangered 
our future. In 1771, the first accident involving a motor vehicle 
took place in Paris when Cugnot’s steam tractor hit a low wall 
on the ground of the Paris arsenal. In 1899, the first fatal 
accident took place, with the death of a driver. Then onward 
the world coined several road safety measures. The first act 
(The Locomotive and Highway Act) was passed in 1865. This 
Act was also known as the Red Flag Act of 1865. But number 
of persons who die in road accidents is increasing daily. Today 
about 5 lakh people are killed and millions are injured in 
accidents all over the world every year. 

Itis the need of the time that a child must be familiar toroad 
safety culture. Today’s informed child can only ensure a safe 
future. That is why schools have a broad-based responsibility 
to develop and prepare pupils for opportunities, 
responsibilities and experiences of adult life. Teaching 
schedule in schools is always under pressure. Introducing 
yet another subject will overload the already burdened student. 
Therefore, in view of the growing need for road safety as well 
as rules and knowledge of road traffic the same could be 
incorporated into the subjects of the existing curriculum. The 
curriculum can be broadly divided into: 


(a) Statutory Curriculum 
(b) Hidden Curriculum 
(c) Extra-curricular Activities 


The curriculum also encompasses all such activities, work 
plans and interactions within the school which enrich the 
values and attitudes of children. The curriculum therefore 
demands a broad scope of such parameters which need to be 
added with the changes in the current environment. 


PROCEDURE TO IMPART ROAD SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


In schools road safety education should be imparted at two 
levels: 


1. Primary Level 
2. Secondary Level 


AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 


At the primary level road safety education can be imparted 
through poems, stories posters, audio and video cassettes, 
etc. Later on, children should be informed about some important 
tules of the road such as: 


1. Always walk on the footpath only. 

2. Cross only at zebra crossings, traffic signals, subways, 
foot-overbridges. Where such facilities do not exist, 
look for a safe place to cross. 

3. Running across the road is a bad idea, as you may slip 
and fall. 

4. Always make a queue. 


All these may form part of environmental studies. 
AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


At the secondary level our objective should be: 


En 


- To develop a responsible attitude towards road usage 
and minimise taking of risks. 

2. To gain knowledge about roads and their features and 
traffic control devices. 

. To become familiar with regulation and control of 
traffic. 

4. To analyse common accident causes, especially those 

involving vulnerable road users like pedestrians, 

cyclists, children, etc. 
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5. To bring awareness about what to do in case of 
accidents and road injury. 
6. To understand the effects of alcohol, drugs, ill health 
and other factors in relation to road accidents. 
7. To become aware of the means available to the society 
to reduce road accidents. 
8. To understand the special needs of the elderly, 
handicapped and very young on road. 
9. To explore ways to reduce vehicles on our roads. 
10. To analyse the factors influencing choice of travel. 
11. To increase awareness about the cause and extent of 
pollution. 


At secondary level students should be informed about all 
the major rules of the road by the teacher. At this level road 
safety education can also be incorporated into different 
subjects. For instance: 


= 


. Geography: Through geography a child can made 
familiar about the location of the places as country, 
state, district, city, local area, own school, hospitals, 
police stations, terminals, national highways, railways, 
etc. Through maps they can estimate distances easily 
and make destinations safe. 

2. English: Different competitions as quiz, extempore, 
essay writing, debates, poems and songs, skits and 
plays can be organised. Discussions and notemaking 
about road safety can also be helpful. 

. Arts and Crafts: Children can be encouraged to coin 
slogans, to make cartoons, etc. Besides this, drawing 
and painting competitions on the various issues 
relating to road safety as drunken driving, violating 
traffic rules, traffic signals and markings, traffic 
pollution, overspeeding and accidents, etc., may also 
instill their interest in road safety. 

4. Chemistry: Through chemistry children can get 
information about various types of fuels used in 
automobiles, for example, diesel, petrol, lead-free petrol, 
Compressed Natural Gas, electricity and solar energy. 
They should be informed that pollution is caused due 
to different chemicals as lead (Pb), carbon monoxide 
(CO), oxides of nitrogen (NO), etc. They should be 
warmed about the harmful effects of various chemicals 
on natural and built environment. 

. Physics: Physics can impart education about speed, 
velocity, acceleration and momentum. It can inform 
about friction of roads and wet and dry roads. Students 
can easily understand the theory of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces and apply them in their practical life. 
They can know about intensity and velocity of light 
and sound. They can be familiar with what can be the 
harm by driving on a day of poor visibility. 

6. Mathematics: Road and traffic data may present 

bonafide picture of road accidents. Students can be 


w 
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informed about different statistics as number of motor 
vehicles, road lengths and lane widths, ete. The 
theories of mathematics as linear and quadrant 
equations, unitary methods, direct and indirect 
proportion, etc., may be helpful in solving problems 
related to speed, distance and time. 


OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Road safety education can be imparted outside the school by 
voluntary and other organisations. 


STATE-LEVEL EFFORTS TO EDUCATE 
THE PUBLIC 


Traffic Police, through traffic parks, pamphlets, posters, 
slogans, television, etc., is imparting valuable information to 
the people. It has also appointed persons in metropolitan cities 
at crossings so that bus drivers etc., are informed about speed, 
light, etc. Traffic Police has also prepared codes for bus and 
truck drivers, pedestrians, cyclists and two-wheeler riders to 
ensure their safety. It has given directions to school teachers, 
school children and parents/guardians. 

Accidents can be checked by making and enforcing severe 
laws. The police is constantly on the look out on roads for 
any break of traffic rules and is well-quipped with devices to 
detect offenders. 


CONTRIBUTION OF VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS 


Voluntary organisations can make the people more curious 
about road safety. Many such agencies have taken upon 
themselves the duty of imparting road safety education to 
people as their moral obligation. They use various means like 
slogans, pamphlets, advertisements, etc., to tell people about 
road safety. Other steps are taken by NGOs. There is NGO 
named Muskan in Rajasthan, formed by those whose children 
died in road accidents. It warns people about road accidents 
and imparts valuable information to the people. All aspects of 
road safety are taken into account when imparting education 
to people. Rules of road safety, responsible behaviour on the 
road, licensing, proper training for drivers (professional as 
well as others) are dealt with through theatre, songs, slogans, 
dramatisation of various facts, etc. This organisation is working 
in collaboration with the Traffic Police in Jaipur. It organises 
seminars to build public opinion to change laws, if need be, 
regarding licensing and driving. Muskan had mobilised public 
opinion by involving school children in rallies to make helmets 
compulsory in the city of Jaipur. 

Another NGO named the Institute of Road Traffic Education 
(IRTE) was formed in December 1971 by an inter-disciplinary 
group of members drawn from amongst the police, doctors, 
journalists, engineers, educationists, ex-servicemen, 
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architects, automobile experts, etc. IRTE was born from a 
necessity to create a positive attitude of road culture in society. 
The IRTE is working with institutions and the government for 
imparting training to traffic police; developing enforcement 
technology systems; introducing the traffic warden scheme; 
creating standardised driver training systems; involving 
students, bus drivers and police personnel in road user 
awareness building programmes; creating awareness of traffic 
engineering by initiating area improvement pilot projects; 
conducting workshops, seminars, debates, discussions, as 
well as other interactive sessions on policy matters concerning 
motor vehicle laws. 

One of the important activities undertaken by IRTE is the 
School Conclave Programme. The aim of the programme is to 
bring road safety education to school children through the 
already existing curriculum subjects. 


Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd (LPA) is a non- 
profit organisation engaged in promoting safety and loss 
control through education, training and consultancy, LPA’s 
work involves both in educational and engineering aspects of 
safety. The association regularly conducts school programmes 
on road safety. These programmes include slides-cum-lecture 
presentation, screening of films and safety quiz. In addition to 
the above it publishes safety books/leaflets, posters and bulletins. 

Similarly, other NGOs must accept road safety as their moral 
obligation and should contribute in ensuring a safe and bright 
future for the next generation. 

Through substantial efforts of the teaching community, 
we can hope for the young and upcoming generation to be 
safe themselves and make the others aware about road 
safety. Also, they will be ready to be good and safe motor 
vehicle drivers themselves after attaining the legal age limit. * 


RURAL INSTITUTES 


G. Pankajam 


Education from the dawn of history has been a process of 
handing over knowledge and awareness, culminating in the 
growth of every aspect for human kind. Education is a process 
of transformation that enables mankind to become more 
civilised. 

During ancient times teachers of exceptional knowledge 
and wisdom were revered as the upholders of civilisation. The 
ancient Indian tradition of Gurukula system laid emphasis on 
a deep personal relationship where teachers and pupils freely 
interacted and teachers were friends, philosophers and guides 
in the true sense. In India, both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
education systems took shape in systematic learning centres. 
Takshasila, Nalanda, Valabhi, Kasi, Kashmir, etc., were samples 
of those great traditions. 

During the pre-Independent era, the British found it difficult 
to administer the vast country all by themselves. The British 
government utilised the immense intellectual potential and 
manpower in India to administer the vast country through 
imparting Western education to the Indians. The education 
thus imparted focused on creating bureaucrats to satisfy the 
British needs. 

The demand for English education was growing strong 
and the government declaration in 1844 that English-knowing 
Indians would be given preference in public employment made 
English education more popular. The advent of Western 
civilisations in particular Macaulay's concept of education, 
had a great impact on the education system and went to the 
extent of shaping the outlook of Indians. Though Mahatma 
Gandhi called for an innovation in education to suit the life of 
individuals and the soil by introducing a system of education 
which he named ‘Nai Talim’ (new education), it was not 
accepted widely. Nai Talim or basic education from pre-basic- 
nursery, basic to post-sasic-secondary level, then to social or 
adult education and higher education aimed at providing 
education through life, for life and of life. 

Gandhian principles of rural development, a self-sustaining 
village community and the concept of Gram Swaraj were the 
main concerns of this system of education. 

The Indian government, after independence, realised the 
need for unique institutions to cater to the educational needs 
of millions of rural populace living across the country. 
Conventional university education system, which encouraged 
academic advancement, detached itself from the rural realities. 
To counter this Rural Institutes were conceived as the 
culmination of the experiment in Gandhian basic education at 


the higher education level. The emergence of the concept 
of Rural Institute though belated, created consciousness 
among the educationists of the academic needs of our rural 
population. 

It was felt that in order to mould the rural intellectuals and 
to develop personnel who could understand the rural realities, 
rural institutes would be an alternative system of education at 
the higher education level where all the three components of 
education—teaching, research and extension—could be 
successfully carried out. 


GENESIS OF RURAL INSTITUTES 


In 1949, the University Commission constituted under the 
chairmanship of Dr S. Radhakrishnan strongly emphasised 
the need for starting Rural Institutes/Rural Colleges to improve 
the higher education system in rural areas. 

Subsequently in 1954 a Committee on Higher Education 
for Rural Areas: Rural Institute was appointed, chaired by 
Dr K.L. Shrimali. The committee recommended that, ‘Rural 
Institutes should help in breaking down economic and 
geographic barriers between rural and urban population. They 
will also help to bridge the gulf between culture and work, 
between humanities and technology and between practical 
and the ideal.’ 

The committee suggested certificate courses in agriculture, 
sanitation, rural health, overseers, teaching, etc., and a three- 
year diploma course in rural services equivalent to first degree. 
These courses were open to the candidates who completed 
the post-basic or higher secondary courses. 

To administer the Rural Institutes (RIs) the committee 
recommended to form a National Council for Rural Higher 
Education as an advisory body to the Central Ministry of 
Education and at the state level a State Council for Rural Higher 
Education for Rural Areas in the Department of Education. 

On the basis of the recommendations of Shrimali Committee 
the following institutes which were pioneers in the field of 
education in rural areas were recognised as Rural Institutes 
in 1956. 


1. Shri Shivaji Lok Vidyapeeth Rural Institute, Amaravathi, 
Bombay, 

2. Balwant Vidyapeeth Rural Institute, Bichpuri (Agra), 

3. The Gandhigram Rural Institute of Higher Education, 
Madras, 
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. Sarvodaya Mahavidyalaya, Sundar Nagar, Bihar, 
Shri Mouni Vidyapeeth, Gargoti, Kothalpur, 
. Lok Bharati Rural Institute, Sanosara, 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission Rural Institute, Coimbatore, 
Sriniketan Rural Institute, Shantiniketan, (merged with 
Visva Bharati University in 1963), 

9, Vidya Bhawan Rural Institute, Udaipur, Rajasthan, 
10. Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamia Nagar, New Delhi. 


pugons 


The following Institutes were added between 1959 and 1963: 


1. Kasthurba Rural Institute, Rajpura (Punjab) (1959), 

2. Rural Institute, Wardha (Maharashtra) (1961), 

3. Rural Institute, Hanumanamati (Mysore) (1961), 

4, Kasturbagram Rural Institute, Indore, (Madhya 
Pradesh) (1963), 

5. Rural Institute, Thavanur (Kerala) (1963). 


The above 14 Rural Institutes were administered by 
National Council for Rural Higher Education with 75 per cent 
financial assistance from centre and the balance from the state 
governments, A committee under the chairmanship of 
Mahonjani appointed by the University Grants Commission 
in 1964 considered the scope and standard of education in 
Rural Institutes and suggested that they should not function 
in isolation from the general stream of higher education, and 
instead they should be affiliated to the existing universities in 
the respective vicinity. It also suggested that deemed 
university status could be considered to Rural Institutes. In 
1967 a Committee on Rural Higher Education, headed by G. 
Ramachandran, went into the satisfactory functioning of the 
Rural Institutes for Higher Education and suggested measures 
to improve working conditions of these institutes. Followed 
by the UGC committee’s recommendations and the 
recommendations of the Committee on Rural Higher Education, 
National Council for Rural Higher Education recommended 
that Rural Institutes may seek affiliation to the neighbouring 
universities. Almost all except Gandhigram Rural Institute 
got affiliated to the neighbouring universities. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF RURAL INSTITUTES 


The basic principles of Rural Institutes are as follows: 


@ Should identify themselves with the people and strive 
to raise the living standards in the rural areas; 

@ Should serve the rural community and be an instrument 
for social change; 

© Should develop courses that are need based and 
location specific; 

@ Should develop the social consciousness among the 
youth and motivate them to focus their energy to 
ameliorate the conditions of the rural life; 

@ Yet another principle that foregrounds the Rural 
Institutes is that the Rural Institutes do not impose 


their ideas and ideals on the villages but encourage 
the villages to evolve their own strategies for 
development and growth; 
@ Should strike a balance between pure and applied 
research. Scientific research in the Rural Institutes is 
to focus on the sustainable development, ecological 
and environmental preservation coupled with 
increased prosperity in the rural areas; 
Should provide excellent rural-oriented education 
based on rural conditions and needs to the youths 
and motivate them to go back to the villages to serve 
and uplift the villages; 
@ The Rural Institutes will act as a vital link between 
education and a holistic development of an individual 
and rural reconstruction programme. 


These roles could be summarised into: 


1. Education/teaching for rural services; 
2. Research on problems relating to rural life; and 
3. Extension in these areas to achieve the goals 


There are two Rural Institutes functioning now in India— 
one at Gandhigram (deemed university) and another one 
Started at Pochampolly in Andhra Pradesh, inaugurated by 
P.V. Narasimha Rao in 1995. 


THE GANDHIGRAM RURAL INSTITUTE 


Veteran Gandhians, freedom fighters, social reformers and 
educationists Dr T.S. Soundram and her husband Dr G. 
Ramachandran started Gandhigram in 1947 with the blessings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi's message at the 
inauguration was: ‘Success attends where Truth reigns.’ 

Gandhigram, extending over an area of 350 acres, is placed 
ideally in an enclave of the beautiful Sirumalai hills on the east 
and south and Kodai hills on the west. It was started in a 
similar way to that of Phoenix farm of Gandhiji by a few 
dedicated workers. As the founder Dr T.S. Soundram was a 
medical doctor, she dedicated her services to the remote rural 
people. Thus emerged the Kasturiba Hospital. In order to 
improve the social status of women and orphans, Kasturiba 
Sevikashram for destitutes and windows and Children’s Home 
for orphans and destitute children were started along with 
medical services. Similarly in order to ensure economic 
upliftment of the rural poor, varied activities in accordance 
with the principles of Gandhiji were started to provide 
employment to masses through Khadi and Village Industries. 

G. Ramachandran, the first director of Gandhigram Rural 
Institute, aimed at synthesising Rabindranath Tagore’s Vishva 
Bharati and Sevagram of Mahatma Gandhi in his experiment in 
education at Gandhigram. 

To provide quality education to all, especially in rural areas, 
pre-basic, basic, post-basic and basic teachers’ training schools 


were established along with Adult Education Centres in 
villages around Gandhigram. The idea of establishing a Rural 
University at Gandhigram was first mooted in 1954 when the 
first batch of pupils from post-basic school were to complete 
their schooling in 1958. This idea and subsequent consul- 
tations with Shrimali Committee on Rural Higher Education 
led to the establishment of an institute that was formally 
inaugurated on 17 August 1956, by Dr Rajendra Prasad. 

The institute was started with 91 students. The curriculum 
approved by the National Council for Rural Higher Education 
was followed in the courses of study offered by the institute: 
(i) three-year diploma in rural services; (ii) two-year agriculture; 
course and (iii) one-year preparatory course. 

The diploma courses offered five elective groups namely, 
public administration, cooperation, village industries, fine arts 
(music) and home science. Optionals offered were (i) elements 
of civics and economics, (ii) elements of sociology and 
psychology and (iii) home Science. 

Emphasis was also laid on training in the village industries 
course that was considered as a training-cum-production unit 
and consisted of five industries, namely, (i) hand-pounding of 
rice, (ii) ghani-oil pressing, (iii) handmade paper, (iv) soap 
making, and (v) allied carpentry. Minor industries of poultry 
and apiary were also offered. Theoretical teaching and practical 
work were carefully balanced in the courses offered. 

Extension services were undertaken in right earnest under 
the guidance of the staff, Community living had been the core 
principle of Gandhigram. All the institutions of Gandhigram 
were built on the twin principles of self-reliance and self- 
government. 

Community life bound all students and teachers together 
and it comprised common discipline, various items of 
community work from sanitation to cultural programme. 
Discipline was evolved from within, and it banished casteism, 
communalism and linguism. 

A tutorial system known as ‘The Gurukula System’ in the 
spirit of the old Gurukula, was evolved in the institute. A 
teacher or Guru was given charge of ten students and he 
acted as a guide and friend and helped in every aspect of their 
living in order to mould theis character and promote the 
wholesome personality of the students. Indeed it is not a 
surprise that the students of Gandhigram Rural Institute (GRI) 
shine in different walks of life. 


GRI Attains the Status of Deemed University 


The Gandhigram Rural Institute attained the status of Deemed 
University in the year 1976 for its exceptional service in rural 
extension work. Dr P. Gajendragadkar, former Chief Justice of 
India and educationist who prepared the classical document 
on the Governance of Universities, became the first Chancellor 
of Gandhigram Rural Institute, Deemed University, (merged 
with Visva Bharati University in 1963) functioning with the 
following objectives: 
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To provide instruction and learning and to promote a 
classless and casteless society; to provide for research and 
advancement and dissemination of knowledge; and to function 
as a centre for extension work leading to integrated rural 
development. GRI restricted its courses of study, research 
and approaches to extension to achieve the above said 
objectives. The focus on rural development, international 
peace, research input in rural development, appropriate 
technology, transfer of technology to the rural areas, etc., 
have been taken in earnest. In the long run of 25 years since 
it became a Deemed University, it has acquired many plumes. 

At present GRI has the following seven faculties: Faculty 
of Tamil, Indian Languages and Rural Arts, Faculty of English 
and Foreign Languages, Faculty of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry; Faculty of Rural Health and Sanitation with single 
department. 

The Faculty of Rural Social Sciences has Department of 
Cooperation, Economics, Political Science and Development 
Administration, Gandhian Thought and Peace Science, 
Sociology and Rural Industries and Management. The Faculty 
of Rural Oriented Sciences consists of Mathematics, Centre 
for Future Studies, Physics, Chemistry, Home Science, Biology, 
Computer Science and Applications and Rural Technology 
Centre. 

The Faculty of Rural Development has departments of Rural 
Development, Applied Research, and Adult Continuing 
Education and Extension. 

The dedication of the institute to rural development had 
enabled the it to attract and work on projects and special cells. 
The projects and cells are dovetailed to the idea of sustainable 
rural development. 

The Shanti Sena, Cell for Culture and Arts, Rural 
Technology Centre, University Science Instrumentation 
Centre, Rural Extension and Evaluation Cell, Employment 
Bureau, Information Development and Resource Agency 
(IDARA), Krishi Vigyan Kendra (KVK), Rural Energy Centre, 
Participatory Rural Appraisal Unit, Population Education and 
Resource Agency, Rajiv Gandhi Chair for Panchayati Raj, 
Centre for Entrepreneurship Development, Museum on 
Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme, Village Industry— 
Training Units, and Publication Division are some of the 
unique features of Gandhigram Rural Institute. 

Village Placement Programme, Shramdhan, Gurukula system 
and Rural Extension Programme are an integral part of 
education in GRI, which shape the personality of the students 
and promote aptitude for services to the humanity. 

The university is awarded many projects funded by various 
ministries of Government of India, Government of Tamil Nadu, 
organisations like CAPART, NABARD, UGC, ICAR, HUDCO 
and research and development institutions like M.S. 
Swaminathan Foundation, Centre for Development Studies 
(Trivandrum), and Rajiv Gandhi Foundation. Programmes are 
also being sponsored by World Bank, Ford Foundation, and 
DANIDA. 
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Besides regular programmes, GRI imparts short-term 
programmes in various fields, rural people and government 
officials on awareness creation, skill development and capacity 
building. Visits of rural masses to the university for various 
programmes is a very common phenomenon. Thus it fulfills 
its objectives of education for rural poor at their door step and 
tries to eradicate illiteracy in rural areas by admitting nearly 85 
per cent of students from villages and exploring employment 
Opportunities for them. 


SWAMY RAMANANDA TIRTHA RURAL INSTITUTE 


Swamy Ramananda Tirtha Rural Institute functioning at 
Pochampally village in Andhra Pradesh since 1995, is 
funded by the Government of India and Andhra Pradesh 
government. This Institute which aims at rural empowerment 
was started to fulfill Mahatma Gandhi’s dream of making rural 
India the focal point of holistic development. As it was 
emphasised in the National Policy on Education, 1986 the 
Government of India initiated this movement of Starting 
Rural Institutes and National Council for Rural Institutes 
(NCRI) was set up under the chairmanship of Dr M. Aram, 
former vice-chancellor of Gandhigram Rural University, 
who had contributed to the shaping of Gandhigram Rural 
Institute at Gandhigram. After, Dr M. Aram, L.C. Jain was 
the chairman of the council and now a lot of initiatives have 
been taken by the present chairman, Prof. Brij Kishore to 
coordinate and strengthen the existing Rural Institutes and to 
start more Rural Institutes. The NCRI has its headquarters in 
Hyderabad. 
The main objectives of the Institute are: 


© To play a proactive role in the Cause of rural develop- 
ment, with primary emphasis on the principles of equity 
and social justice. 

© To work for holistic rural development through training, 
education, extension and consultancy. 

e To develop, adopt, assimilate and test technologies, 
including indigenous and smaller technologies, so as 
to ensure their relevance to the rural requirements. 

@ To evolve and implement a Package of education, 


educational programmes. 


@ To develop and maintain a research and documentation 
Centre with a view to act as aresource centre for studies 
on rural development, and to conduct research in 
issues involving rural education and development. 

@ To establish and maintain an information technology 
network, so as to enable easier access to information 

and to create an interface between the rural producers 
and users. 


In order to enable the rural mass to attain economic 
independence the institute offers various training programmes, 

The Continuing Education Programme is another unique 
feature which helps the rural people to hone their skills and 
update their knowledge. Through Rural Info-net, Swamy 
Ramananda Tirtha Rural Institute (SRTRI) reaches the 
unreached and assists them in every possible way 

By providing a comprehensive package of training and 
education, technology development and transfer, extension 
consultancy and research and documentation, the SRTRI has 
partially achieved a synthesis of sophisticated technology 
and simple rural ethos and has envisaged many more future 
programmes for skill-based academic inputs and training 
technologies. 

These facilities offered by the SRTRI are open to, any one 
who would like to use these facilities. Their experiment in 
providing four-tiered pyramidal approach of education, viz. ( i) 
Skilled Worker, (2) technician, (3) engineer and (4) specialist 
help students to choose from any one offered according to 
their capability and needs. 

Under the first tier (skilled worker), the main emphasis is on 
skill acquisition or upgradation. The second tier (technician) 
is based on the grade points fixed by the institute. The 
third tier (engineer) entry is grade based. High-level 
technical education is the aim. A full-fledged engineer in his 
chosen speciality is being aimed at. He should be able to 
enrich rural technologies and productivity. He should go back 
torural area to improve rural economy. In the fourth tier students 
are exposed to advanced training and research to become 
Specialists in chosen fields. The entry pointis highly flexible. No 
time scale or duration of the course is fixed; candidates can 
upgrade their knowledge through distance education 

There are 12 schools in SRTRI in the main campus which 
are responsible for providing the four-tier programme. Schools 
of (1) Materials Production and Audio Visual Research 
Centre, (2) Rural Engineering, (3) Agricultural Engineering, 
(4) Societal Studies, (5) Rural Marketing and Management, 
(6) Training and Extension Services, (7) Rural Non- 
conventional Energy, (8) Primary Health Care, Nutrition, 
Sanitation and Indian Medicines, (9) Bio-medical Engineering, 
(10) Women’s Studies, (11) Continuing Education and Human 
and Legal Rights. 

All the above Programmes are conceived as per the 
Programme of Action of National Policy on Education 1986, 
with a complex of schools which try to integrate all aspects of 
education and training with productive and creative activities, 
Combining science, technology, humanities and social sciences 
according to the local needs. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF RURAL INSTITUTES (NCRI) 


In 1995, NCRI was set up in Hyderabad as a nodal organisation 
to promote rural higher education on the lines of Gandhi’s 


concept of Nai Talim—Basic Education—with the following 
objectives as stated in the booklet ‘A New Dawn on Rural 
Higher Education’ published by NCRI (p. 2). 

All efforts are taken by NCRI to provide quality Higher 
Education to Rural Youths who will be taught to be self- 
employed, or be employed by acquiring skills required for 
employment. The goal of the programme in Rural Institutes is 
to produce employable youths. NCRI’s emphasis on Health, 
Rural Water Supply, Energy, Communications and Seed and 
Post-Harvest Technology of Agriculture will help to bring 
about total and integrated development of villages by 
combining conventional and modern knowledge and 
technology. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is stated in Kothari Commission Report (1964-66), “The 
destiny of India is now being shaped in her classrooms.” It is 
here that the future of the globe is being decided by the 
education given to the people. This cannot be suggested from 
human lines and transplanted. It must be rooted in the soil, at 
the same time be alert to the changes taking place around the 
world. Gandhiji’s system of Basic Education at the Higher 
Education also is an answer as he emphasised vocational 
education/skills along with the sublimation of mental, physical 
and spiritual faculties of the learners. Quality rural higher 
education should be made available to the people in the rural 
areas to promote and improve their lifestyle through Rural 


Institutes in every state. 
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SAINIK SCHOOLS 


Prashant Kumar 


GENERAL BACKGROUND AND AIM 


The scheme to establish Sainik Schools in India was introduced 
in 1961. The mandate of the Sainik Schools is to prepare boys 
academically, physically and mentally for entry into the 
National Defence Academy. The other objectives are: 


(a) to remove regional imbalance in the officer cadre of 
the Defence Services; 

(b) to develop qualities of body, mind and character to 
enable the young boys to become good and useful 
citizens; 

(c) to bring public school education within the reach of 
the common man; and 

(d) to prepare those who fail to make the grade for National 
Defence Academy, for responsible positions in other 
walks of life. 


At present there are 18 Sainik Schools in the country. There 
is one school in almost every major state. Boys from the states 
and Union Territories who do not have a school of their own, 
are accommodated in the schools located in the adjoining 
state. The first Sainik School was set up in January 1961 at 

_Satara in Maharashtra and the last one was established in 
July 1978 at Surajpur Tira in Himachal Pradesh. The location 
and year of establishment of Sainik Schools are given in 
Appendix A. 

The Sainik Schools are residential schools, run on public 
school lines. All Sainik Schools are also the members of 
the All India Public Schools Conference (IPSC). The Schools 
are Senior Secondary Schools, affiliated to the Central 
Board of Secondary Education and impart education from 
class VI to class XII. The Sainik Schools have only science 
stream at the plus two level. Since the major aim of the schools 
is to prepare boys academically and physically for entry 
into the National Defence Academy, due emphasis is laid 
on physical fitness and participation in co-curricular 
activities. The medium of instruction is English but knowledge 
of English at the admission Stage to class VI is not a 
prerequisite. School fee payable by students belonging to 
weaker sections of the society, is remitted partially by way of 
scholarships (based on the income of the parent) by the state 

government/Ministry of Defence, directly to the concerned 
Sainik Schools, 


ORGANISATIONAL SET UP 
Board of Governors 


Sainik Schools are managed by a society called the Sainik 
Schools Society, which is registered under the Societies 
Registration Act XXI of 1860 with the Registrar of Societies, 
Delhi. The overall administration, supervision and control of 
the Sainik Schools Society vests with a body called the Board 
of Governors (BOG). The BOG is a high powered body headed 
by the Hon’ble Raksha Mantri (RM). The constitution of the 
BOG is given in Appendix B. The BOG have all powers which 
are necessary or expedient for carrying out the objects of the 
society as set out in the Memorandum of Association and for 
management and administration of schools. 

Without prejudice to the generality of the above powers of 
the BOG, the BOG have the following powers: 


(i) to prescribe general educational and administrative 
policy pertaining to the schools; 

Gi) to frame, adopt and vary, from time to time the rules for 
conducting the business of Board of Governors and 
the administration of the Schools; 

(ii) to appoint Principals of the Schools; 

(iv) to exercise appellate powers connected with the 
appointment, confirmation, removal retrenchment and 
dismissal of teaching and other staff; 

(v) to lay down and revise when necessary, the fees and 
the scholarships payable; and 

(vi) to raise funds from other sources. 


If any business is required to be transacted when BOG is 
not meeting, it may be transacted with the approval of 


Chairman. 
Executive Committee 


An Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Defence Secretary controls and supervises the functioning of 
the Sainik Schools. The composition of the Committee is as 
under: 


(a) Defence Secretary 
(b) Financial Adviser, Defence Services 


Chairman 
Member 


(c) Additional Secretary, Ministry of Defence Member 
(d) Joint Secretary (Trg), Ministry of Defence Member 
(e) Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Human Member 
Resource Development concerned 
with School Education 
(f) Three representatives from the State 
Governments where Sainik 
Schools are functioning (by rotation) 
(g) Honorary Secretary, Sainik Schools 
Society 


Member 


Member 
Secretary 


Honorary Secretary 


The Chairman, BOG appoints an officer not below the rank of 
Deputy Secretary posted in the Ministry of Defence as the 
Honorary Secretary. The Honorary Secretary is responsible 
to the Board of Governors for all matters connected with the 
administration of the Sainik Schools and for implementation 
of the orders of the Board of Governors and its chairman. He 
is also responsible for smooth conduct of all India Entrance 
Examination held every year for selection of candidates for 
admission to different Sainik Schools. 


Local Board of Administration (LBA) 


Every school has a Local Board of Administration to oversee 
its functioning. Its main functions are to consider and approve 
the budget of the concerned school and approve appointments 
of teaching and other staff recruited by a Board consisting of 
the Principal and a representative of the State Education 
Department. The LBA meets as frequently as required. It is 
chaired by GOC-in-C/FOC-in-C/AOC-in-C of the Army/Navy/ 
Air Force Command in or a Senior Defence Service Officer 
nominated by him, not below the rank of Major General or 
equivalent. 


Admissions 


Admission to Sainik Schools are made strictly in the order of 
merit in class VI and IX on the basis of an All India Entrance 
Examination and subsequent interview held every year. The 
admission is also subject to boys being found medically fit. 
For admission to class VI, boys have to be between the age of 
10 and 11, on the 1st of July of the year in which admission is 
granted and 13-14 years of age for admissions to class IX. 


Reservation of Seats 


There is a reservation of 67 per cent of the seats in each Sainik 
School for boys from the state in which the Sainik School is 
located. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have a 
reservation of 15 per cent and 7.5 per cent respectively of the 
total seats. Children of service personnel including ex- 
servicemen have a reservation of 25 per cent seats. 
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Entrance Test 


The Entrance Test for class VI consists of three papers of 100 

marks each on the subjects of Mathematical Knowledge, 

Language Ability and Intelligence. The language test can be 

taken in Hindi, English or in any of the Regional Languages. 

Candidates who secure not less than 25 per cent marks in 
every subject and 40 per cent in aggregate are considered for 
interview. Based upon the performance in the written test and 
subject to the quota of reservation, a merit list consisting of 
students three times the likely number of vacancies is published 
in newspapers. These candidates are called for interview. The 
interview is meant to assess the presence of mind, sociability 
and self-confidence of the candidates. The interview is 
followed by Medical Examination conducted by a Board of 
Medical Officers at Military Hospital or District level including 
ENT and eye specialists in order to assess the physical fitness 
of the candidates who should have the potential to become 
Services Officers. The entrance test for class IX is on the same 
lines except that a written test consists of four papers on subjects 
of Mathematics, Social Sciences, English and General Science. 


Agreements Required 


All parents/guardians of the boys admitted to Sainik Schools 
are required to execute an agreement with the Sainik Schools 
Society for their sons/wards taking the examination for 
selection to the NDA. In addition, parents/guardians of 
scholarship holders are also required to execute an agreement 
with the government of the state/Union territory concerned 
for refund of the scholarship money in case their sons/wards 
fail to take the NDA entrance examination or are withdrawn 
from the school on disciplinary grounds or for any other 
reasons not beyond their control. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Opening of New Sainik Schools 


The state government in which the Sainik School is located 
has to share a major portion of the burden for establishment 
and running of a Sainik School. The details of responsibility 
of the state government for setting up/running of a Sainik 
School include: 


(a) provision of 250 acres of land; 
(b) provision of the buildings, which includes; 
(1) an administrative block 
(2) an education block 
(3) dormitories and mess halls 
(4) indoors games hall 
(5) residential accommodation for all members of the 
staff 
(© extensive playgrounds 
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(7) swimming pool, auditorium, gymnasium and other 
amenities; 

(c) provision of the equipment. This includes a school 
bus and a jeep with trailer; 

(d) maintenance of campus and buildings; 

(e) to provide special grants to the Sainik School whenever 
need arises; and 

(f) to provide scholarships to all boys coming from 
economically weaker sections of the society. 


The Defence Ministry provides officers of the rank of 
Colonel/Lt Colonel/equivalents for being posted as Principals 
of Sainik Schools, officers of the rank of Major and equivalent 
for posting as Head Masters and officers of the rank of Captain 
and equivalents for being posted as Registrars. In addition, 
the Army provides two Physical Training Instructors and three 
National Cadet Corps Instructors to each Sainik School. 
Scholarships are also provided by the Ministry of Defence to 
the sons or the wards of service personnel/ex-servicemen. 

The Sainik Schools are financially self-supporting and the 
main source of income is fee and scholarship. Any gaps, in 
income and expenditure are met by the respective state 
governments by way of grant-in-aid. 


School Fee 


The details of fees and other dues being charged w.e.f. 
academic session 2000-2001 are given in Table 1. 


Scholarships 


In order to enable the children from weaker sections of the 
society to study in Sainik Schools and avail of Public School 
standards of education, the Governments of various states 
and Union Territories have instituted scholarships for the 
Sainik School students’ domiciles of their states. States have 
their own criteria to work out the eligibility for grant of full or 
part scholarship. Some of the state governments have also 
instituted merit-based scholarships, irrespective of the 
financial standing of the parents. 

Ministry of Defence awards scholarships to the children 
of service personnel and ex-servicemen besides sharing a part 


of scholarships with the state governments up to Rs 2000 per 
cadet. The amount of scholarship to children of service 
personnel is determined on the basis of rank, and in case of 
ex-servicemen, the scholarship is fixed on the basis of income 
criteria. 


Discontinuation of Scholarship 


Scholarship awarded to students is discontinued if their 
academic performance is not up to the laid down standard or 
if they are involved in indiscipline and the student is withdrawn 
from the school for such indiscipline. 


Resignation from National Defence Academy 


The Principal of a Sainik School is required to inform the 
Commandant, NDA, at the time of a Sainik School student’s 
admission to NDA, whether he was a scholarship holder and 
if so, the quantum of scholarship availed by him during his 
stay at the Sainik School. In case an ex-scholarship holder 
Sainik School cadet resign from the NDA, the Commandant, 
NDA is required to recover the amount of scholarship availed 
by the cadet during his stay in the Sainik School and remit the 
same to the Sainik School concerned. 


ACADEMIC AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Curriculum 


The curriculum of the Sainik Schools has been planned in 
such a manner that main aim for which these schools were 
established could be achieved, i.e., to prepare the boys 
academically, physically and psychologically for entry into 
the National Defence Academy. 

Sainik Schools are affiliated to the Central Board of 
Secondary Education, New Delhi. Schools prepare boys for 
compulsory science stream for all-India Secondary Schools 
and all-India Senior Secondary School Certificate Examination. 
The medium of instruction is English. However, teaching of 
Hindi as a subject up to class X is given its due importance. 
All scholarship holders are required to take Union Public 
Service Commission Examination for NDA till they are within 


Table 1 
Tution Fees Caution Money Clothing Pocket Money Diet Charge Total Books 
Charges & Misc-charges & Stationery 
Rs 22,000 Rs 3,000 Rs 1,500 p.a. Rs 4,000 p.a. Rs 6,050 p.a. Rs 36,550 (For | To be provided 
(for General and | (At the time of (This includes Gen and Def by the parents 
Defence admission and pocket money & categories) à 
Category) Rs 750 in misc charges, 
Rs 1,500 subsequent extra clothing, Rs 35,050 (For 
(For SC/ST) years) journey expenses SC/ST category) 
and washing. 
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age limit, even after passing out from the school. The teacher- 
pupil ratio has been kept to the minimum for better classroom 
teaching. Modern teaching aids such as over-head projector, 
CD-ROM, etc., are being used for effective teaching-learning 
process. 

The concept of zero period for 20 to 25 minutes has been 
introduced to improve communication skills of cadets in English. 

All schools have well-equipped libraries to cater o the 
varied interests of the students. Schools also subscribe to a 
large number of selected periodicals, journals and newspapers. 

Sainik Schools have well-equipped computer laboratories. 
Computer education has been made compulsory to all cadets 
and computer as a subject has been introduced at senior 
secondary level. 

While greater emphasis is laid on the academic progress of 
the students, the school provides ample opportunity for the 
development of their creative faculties and skill in the fine art, 
craft and other hobbies. 


The Assessment System 


The academic session is divided into two terms. Two monthly 
tests and one terminal test are held in each of the terms besides 
the Annual Examination to assess the performance of the 
student. 30 per cent weightage is given to the monthly and 
terminal tests and 70 per cent to the final examination. To 
qualify for promotion, a student is required to obtain not 
less than 50 per cent marks in aggregate. A student of class X 
who has passed Central Board of Secondary Education 
Examination is entitled for readmission to Sainik School 10+1 
only if he gets 55 per cent marks or more in Maths, Physical and 
Life Sciences each, and not less than 50 per cent marks in 
the aggregate. Permitting the student to repeat the class 
condones failure during orientation period that is in class VI to 
VII once only. 

To improve the Board examination results, class IX and XI 
examinations are conducted zonal-wise, i.e., question papers 
are set centrally and the teacher responsible to set the question 
paper does the evaluation of answer sheets of all the schools 
of the zone so as to have uniformity in assessment. 


Sports and Co-Curricular Activities 


Since the schools aim at preparing the cadets for entry into 
the NDA, great emphasis is laid on physical and mental health 
and development of all-round personality of the cadets. The 
day begins with morning physical exercises for half an hour 
and the cadets participate in games and sports like football, 
cricket, hockey, volleyball, basketball, etc., for an hour in the 
evening every day. Water sports, swimming, trekking, 
expeditions and jungle safari are also conducted. Participation 
in NCC activities is compulsory for all the cadets of the school. 
Expert guidance of coaches from the Sports Authority of India 
and district/state organisations is utilised to prepare cadets in 
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various disciplines, Co-curricular activities like debates, 
declamations, recitation, essay writing, quiz competition, 
dramatics, hobbies, etc., are regularly conducted to provide 
avenues for expression of creativity and personality development 
of cadets. Physical education is also one of the subjects. Physical 
education is provided in all the Sainik Schools. 

To inculcate competitive spirit among boys Zonal/Inter 
Zonal Sainik Schools competition in basketball, volleyball, 
football and hockey are held and debate, both in Hindi and 
English, is conducted, every year. Sainik School teams also 
participate in the Subroto Cup Football and the Nehru Cup 
Hockey tournament at the national level. 


PERFORMANCE IN NDA ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


UPSC conducts a written examination in the months of April 
and September for entry to the NDA. All the cadets of Sainik 
Schools due for 10+2 Examination are required to take he UPSC 
examinations. Service Selection Boards call successful cadets 
for interview and those who are found fit physically, medically 
and psychologically, enter the NDA. Sainik Schools have sent 
5367 boys to NDA up to 2001. Against the approximate 600 
cadets annual intake of NDA Sainik Schools Contribution is 
about 18 per cent to 22 per cent. 


SOME MORE INFORMATION 
Principals’ Conference 


To pool the experience of various schools and for exchange of 
ideas, Principals’ Conference of all Sainik Schools is held 
normally once every year by rotation in one of the Sainik 
Schools. Problems common to all Sainik Schools are discussed 
at this conference for suggesting solutions. The recommen- 
dations of this conference are considered by the Board of 
Governors, whenever necessary. 


Raksha Mantri (Defence Minister’s) Trophy 


To introduce a feeling of competition among all Sainik Schools 
towards the stated objective of establishment of Sainik 
Schools, i.e., NDA intake, Raksha Mantri has instituted a trophy 
to be awarded twice every year to the Sainik School that sends 
the largest percentage of its boys to the NDA. The trophy is 
awarded on the basis of percentage of boys who actually join 
the NDA out of those who have taken the NDA written 
examination while still on the school’s rolls. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


To update the teachers with the latest in the field of teaching, 
i.e., methodology, teaching aids, curriculum, etc., and pooling 
the experience of teachers of various schools in-service 
training programmes are organised every year. 
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Appendix A 
S. No. Name of the Sainik School and its Location if Year of Establishment 
ib Sainik School Satara, Maharashtra June 1961 
2. Sainik School Kunjpura, Karnal, Haryana July 1961 
Ei Sainik School Kapurtala, Punjab July 1961 
4. Sainik School Balachandi, Jamnagar, Gujarat July 1961 
ny Sainik School Chittorgarh, Rajasthan August 1961 
6. Sainik School Korukunda, Andhra Pradesh January 1962 
Ji Sainik School Kazhakootam, Kerala January 1962 
8. Sainik School Purulia, West Bengal January 1962 
9. Sainik School Bhibaneshwar, Orissa February 1962 
10. Sainik School Amravathinagar, Tamil Nadu July 1962 
11. Sainik School Rewa, Madhya Pradesh July 1962 
12, Sainik School Tilaiya, Jharkhand . September 1963 
13. Sainik School Bijapur, Karnataka September 1963 
14. Sainik School Goalpara, Assam November 1964 
15. Sainik School Ghorakhal, Nainital, Uttaranchal March 1966 
16. Sainik School Nagrota, Jammua & Kashmir August 1970 
17. Sainik School Imphal, Manipur October 1971 
18. Sainik School Sujanpur Tira, Himachal Pradesh July 1978 
Appendix B 
Constitution of the Board of Governors of Sainik Schools Society 
— 
L Raksha Mantri Chairman 
2. Raksha Rajya Mantri Vice-Chairman 
3. Chief Minister or Education Minister of the States where the schools are established Ex-officio Member 
4. Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry of Defence Ex-officio member 
Ds Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry of Education Ex-officio Member 
6. Financial Adviser, Ministry of Defence Ex-officio Member 
1p Chairman, University Grants Commission Ex-officio Member 
8. Vice Chiefs of Staff or the PSOs dealing with Education in the three Defence Services Ex-officio Member 
10 Pete A ES eek Eido Member 
IL. Director General NCC “4 ih iy ees fe 
12. Joint Secretary (Training), Mini Ai: Ex-officio Member 
13. One official AERA ameo b; FE aoe Memia 
14. Four eminent educationists nomi 7 ted b B S ae oe vena 
15. Foreant nominated by the Chairman Nominated Members 
ent persons nominated by the Chairman ee Nominated Members 


SAMITI (COMMITTEE) 


Rajeshwar Upadhyaya 


Historically, samiti (committee) came into being in 500 sc. There 
are evidences of samiti in Vedas. In the beginning, samiti had 
a political form. In fact, in ancient India there were two main 
institutions in political life: sabha (assembly) and samiti 
(committee). This is confirmed by Rig Veda and Atharvaveda 
also, Sabha was a small unit which was constituted of nobles 
(Brahmin priests). The member of the sabha was called 
sabheya, There were two meanings of sabha: (i) group of 
members and (ii) the building where the meeting of this 
group was held. It appears from Sabha Sathanuu that in 
Vedic times sabha was built on pillars. But sabha is mainly 
known as a group of members. Sabha is also mentioned as 
narishta. Sayan has explained the meaning of narishta as n+ 
rishta, i.e., one whose decision cannot be evaded. Samiti was 
the mahasabha (bigger assembly) of national level. Here all 
the interests of the nation were represented. In samitis the 
chiefs of families participated. It is clear from Vedic Vangmaya 
(Vedic literature) also that every village had a sabha (an 
assembly) of its people and there was a central general 
assembly, i.e., samiti in the capital for the whole state. In one 
of the suktas (mantras of Vedas) these institutions are called 
daughters of Pragyapati. This shows people considered them 
divine institutions. In Paskar’s Griha Sutra, the president of 
the committee is mentioned as ishan and the committee is 
called parshad. 


FUNCTIONS 


Main functions of both assembly and committee were political. 
The king was elected unanimously. To ward off the possibility 
of the king becoming a despot, it was mandatory for him, like 
modern democratic system, to consult his committee members. 
Kautilya has mentioned the word Mantri Parishad (Council 
of Ministers) for the committee and has said that it had 12 
members. For a good political arrangement, cooperation 
between the king and the committee members was essential. 
Thus, in Republics ultimate power was vested in the central 
committee. Therefore, committee was considered the highest 
institution of governance. It was the committee, which 
determined the duties of the king. It could even dethrone or 
exile the king in case he did not discharge his duties properly. 
If the king made the required penance, the committee could 
reinstate him. In addition to this, the committee looked after 
the functions of the court of law also. The decisions of the 


committee were based on the opinion of the majority. All 
important issues related to public life were discussed by the 
committee. The committee tried to find solutions to all the 
problems. Development of agriculture, public welfare, economic 
development, to make the state strong, to stop injustice, 
atrocities and lawlessness, etc., were other important functions 
of the samiti. 

In the last mantra of Rig Veda, committee has been 
mentioned as a social or scholarly group. Politicians and 
scholars wanted that the samiti should recognise their merit. 
At the time of marriage, even the bride was expected to impress 
the samiti with her statement. The Panchal Samiti was a 
body of scholars and its political aspect had become extinct. 


FORM AND CHARACTER 


There is some controversy about the form and character of 
sabha and samiti. According to Ludwig, Sabha was the Upper 
House in which priests and nobles participated. Samiti was 
the Lower House, in which the representatives of general 
public participated. In Jimmer’s opinion, sabha was the village 
institution whereas samiti was the central body of the whole 
republic. According to Hillwrant, samiti was the institution 
and sabha or assembly was the place where its members met. 
K.P. Jayaswal believes that samiti or committee was the national 
institution while sabha or assembly was its permanent body. 
According to Altekar, the assembly was generally a village 
institution and social and political matters were discussed 
therein. (See Parishad in this Encyclopaedia.) 


SABHA AND PARISHAD (SAMITI) 
IN THE TIMES OF PANINI 


In the times of Panini every State, whether a kingdom or a 
republic, had a sabha (an assembly) and a parishad (a council). 
According to Ashala cha Sutra and Purva Sutra, Rajsabha 
(ruling assembly) had two meanings: one, the group of 
assembly members and the other, the building where this 
assembly was held. It can be presumed from the archeological 
evidence of Chandra Gupta Sabha, that it was a Raj Samiti 
(ruling committee). During the excavation of ancient Patliputra, 
ruins of a vast assembly hall resting on eighty stone pillars 
have been found. Greek writers have also described the vidvat 
sabha (assembly of scholars) of Chandra Gupta. 
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In the states ruled by kings, the sabha was known by the 
name of the king, e.g., Chandra Gupta Sabha, Pushyamig Sabha, 
etc. These have also been mentioned by Patanjali. These 
sabhas were bigger in size in comparison to the sabhas of 
vedic period. 

In Jataka Kathas, it is often mentioned that there were 500 
members of the royal court. According to a reference there 
were 500 members in the court of Bindusar. But it is surmised 
that this raj sabha (royal assembly) was a samiti or committee 
in a way because Kautilya has also called the samiti as the 
lower house which had a large number of members. 


RELATION WITH EDUCATION 


There were various samitis under a parishad (council). Some 
members of the parishad could be members of the samiti also. 
These various committees used to prepare curriculum for 
different subjects according to the rules of the parishad or 
council. This educational form of samitis continued even 


after Buddha. The Buddhist viharas and monasteries like 
Nalanda, Vikramshila, Shravasti and Valabbhi had begun to 
develop as centres of education. The management of these 
universities was under the direction of such eminent scholars 
who were elected from among the monks. The committees 
helped these eminent scholars. Education committee and 
management committee were two important committees. The 
education committee was meant for prescribing various 
curriculums and planning their arrangement. Management 
committee looked after the administrative aspects of 
educational institutions like appointments of functionaries, 
and construction of buildings. 

Later on there was extensive enlargement in the form and 
functions of the samiti. In modern times committees are 
constituted for various tasks in social and political fields as is 
clear from the following definition: ‘Committee is defined as a 
person or group of persons elected or appointed to perform 
some service or function so as to investigate, report or act 
upon a particular matter.’ 
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SAMSKAR 


Santosh Mittal 


Samskar as used in Indian philosophical and religious literature 
variously means: 1. Making perfect, refining, polishing; 
(Raghuvansh 3.18) 2. Refinement, perfection, grammatical 
purity; (Kulluka 1.28 where Mallinath renders the word by 
vyakarana shuddih) 3. Education cultivation, training, as of 
the mind; (Raghuvansh 3.35; Ku 7.20) 4. Embellishment, 
decoration, ornament; (Drishtant 49. Shatpath 7.23, 
Mudrarakshas 2.10) 5. Impression, form, mould, operation, 
influence; (Hi. Pr. 8 Bhartrahari 3.84) 6. Effect of work, merit of 
action; (Ra. 1.20) 7. The faculty of recollection, impression on 
the memory; (Tark Shastra) 8. A purificatory rite, a sacred rite 
or ceremony; (Manu Smriti 2.66, Raghuvansh 10.79) 9. Making 
ready, preparation; 10. Cooking, dressing; 11. Consecration, 
sanctification, hallowing; 12. Idea, notion, conception; 13. Any 
faculty or capacity; 14, The self-reproductive quality, faculty 
of impression; one of the twenty-four qualities or gunas 
recognised by the Vaiseshikas; 15. Investiture with the sacred 
thread; 16. Obsequial ceremonies. 

The word Samskar is used several times in the sutras of 
Jaimini. It generally means some Purificatory act in a sacrifice 
(Jaimini Sutra II 8.3) the word is applied to the actions of 
shaving the head, washing the teeth and paring the nails on 
the part of the sacrificer in Jyotistoma; in IX. 3.25 the word 
Samskara is applied to Proksana (sprinkling with water) in X. 
2.49. It is applied to the shaving of the head and face. In 
Jaimini (VI. 1.35) the word Samskara stands for Upanayana. 

‘Sabar’ (on Jaimini III. 1.3 p.660) explains Samskar as that 
which, being effected, makes a certain thing or person fit for a 
certain purpose. Tantra Vartika (p. 1115 on Jaimini II. 8.9) says 
that Samskaras are those actions and rites that impart fitness. 
‘Fitness’ is of two kinds; it arises by the removal of sins or 
by the generation of fresh qualities. The Viramitrodaya 
(Rudraskand on Khadir Grihya II.3.33) defines Samskara as a 
peculiar excellence due to the performance of rites ordained 
(by the Sastra), which resides either in the soul or the body. It 
is of two kinds, one kind makes a person eligible for performing 
other actions, e.g., Upanayana renders a person eligible for 
vedic study and another kind removes the evil taint that may 
have been generated, e.g., Jatakarm removes the taint due to 
seed and uterus. 

There is great divergence of views among the writers on 
Smirtis as to the number of Samskaras. Gautam (V! MI 14-24) 
speaks of 40 Samskaras and eight virtues of the soul. Angiras 
mentions 25 Samskaras. Veda-Vyasa (1.14-15) enumerates 
sixteen Samskaras. In most of the digests the principal 


Samskaras are said to be sixteen but there is some difference 
of opinion even as to these. The sixteen Samskaras are: 

Garbhadhana (purificatiory ceremony performed after 
menstruation to ensure or facilitate conception.) Pumsavana 
(ceremony performed on woman’s perceiving the first signs 
of a living conception) Simatonnayana (parting of the hair), 
Jatakarma (ceremony performed after the birth of a child), 
Namakarana (naming a child after birth), Kaaranavedha 
(piercing the ears to put earrings on), Niskramana (taking out 
achild for the first time into the open air), Annaprasana (giving 
anewly born child food to eat for the first time), Chudakarama 
(ceremony of tonsure), Vidyarambha (beginning of Childs 
education from the third year ), Upanayana (taking the child 
near the acharya for instruction), Vedarambha (starting of 
Vedic studies), Keshanta or Godana (cutting of the hair ), 
Samavartana (pupils return to home after studies), Vivah 
(marriage), Antyesti (last rites funeral of lesson). Here we 
describe in some detail the Samskaras of Vidyarambha, 
Upanayana, Vedarambha. 


Vidyarambha 


The Grihyasutras and Dharmasutras are entirely silent as to 
what was done for the child’s education between the third 
year when usually Caula was performed and the eighth year 
from conception when the Upanayana usually took place in 
the case of Brahamas. They state that rarely Upanayana was 
performed in the fifth year. Some learned persons have used 
aksharswikarnam for Vidyarambha ceremony. This ceremony 
was conducted in fifth year. It was performed for children 
belonging to any caste. In the Uttararamacharita (Act II) it is 
said that Kusa and Lava were taught Vidyas other than the 
veda after their Caula and before Upanayana It appears that 
at least from the early centuries of the Christian era, a ceremony 
called Vidyarambha (commencement of learning the alphabet) 
was celebrated. Vidyarambha not mentioned in any Smriti but 
only in Markandeyapurana quoted by Apararka (p. 30) and 
Sm. C. (LP. 26). 


Upanayana 


(a) Leading to or near, (b) Presenting offering, (c) Investiture 
with the sacred thread, (d) Bringing near, Fetching, (e) Gaining, 
attaining, procuring, (f) employing. This word literally means 
‘leading or taking near’ near means—‘taking near the acharya’ 
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(for instruction) it may have also meant ‘ introducing the novice 
to the stage of studenthood.’ 

The Upanayana ceremony of a Brahaman is performed in 
the eighth year counting from the time of conception; that of 
a Kshatriyas, in the eleventh or according to the practices of 
the family. Upanayana is mentioned by all sutras and smritis. 
It is called Vratadesa in Veda-Vyasa (1.14). Without 
Upanayana ceremony one cannot attain Vedic education. Like 
this Muslims can attain education after ‘Kalama ceremony 
and Christians after ‘Baptism’. Buddhists performed the 
Pabbajja ceremony, by this ceremony the child, at the age of 
8 years, used to desert his house and join the Sangh and the 
Buddhists performed Upasampada ceremony. The child after 
getting the education, introducing himself as a new disciple at 
the age of 22, has to leave the ‘math’ and thereby, he became 
the permanent member of Buddha’s Sangh. 


Vedarambha 
(a) Upakarama (starting of the session of Vedic studies), 


(b) Preparation, beginning, commencement, ceremony performed 


before commencing to read the Veda after the monsoons, 
Yajnavalkya Smriti (1.1.42) Maitrayani-Samhita (4.119). 


Conclusion 


Samskaras are acts deigned for the purification the body and 
through it, the soul. It is the main objective of the Samskaras 
to overall development of human being. The Samskaras are 
compared to beautiful steps, which by purifying the 
psychological thoughts and attitudes, rise the human being 
continuously. They play a vital role in childhood. Various 
activities of Samskaras leave a firm and healthy and effect on 
the immature mind of a child. The body of the human being, 
purified by the Samskaras, enables one to achieve the highest 
goal of life. Medatihi explaining the shlok of Manu accepted 
that by Samskaras it is not just the body but the soul also is 
purified, The soul resides only in a pure body, and not in an 
impure body. 
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SANTINIKETAN 


Dilip Kumar Sinha 


The word ‘Santiniketan’ has come to stay. It conjures up 
memories, stories and history. It connotes many meanings. 
Literally, it means ‘abode of peace’. The word ‘Santiniketan’ 
is being used for a variety of places, occasions, fora, etc. But 
one associates invariably with Santiniketan something which 
bears a culture and ethos with its genesis going back to the 
days of Rabindranath Tagore. Historically, one can’t be definite 
about its exact origin but one may trace back its genesis to the 
sixties of the nineteenth century. It is fairly well known that 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, father of Rabindranath 
Tagore acquired land in Bolpur from the Sinha family of Raipur, 
perhaps two years after the birth of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Few decades later, close to the turn of the nineteenth 
century, the house called Santiniketan was built in the close 
vicinity of Ashram, Mandir and Chatimtala, the places of prayer 
and meditation. Santiniketan grew out of this phase; first, to 
have the school which initially started off for the dissemination 
of the Brahma Dharma. Brahma Vidyalaya, conceived at that 
point of time, is linked with the memory of Tagore’s gifted 
nephew Balendra Nath Tagore. Santiniketan was the venue of 
the next form of the school under the Principalship of Brahma 
Bandhab Upadhyay. This led to the beginning of ‘Santiniketan 
School’ under the formal guidance of Rabindranath Tagore. 
The ambience of Santiniketan although located at Bolpur in 
the district of Birbhum, West Bengal has kept on carving out 
a niche in the annals of cultural development of the century. 
In fact, one finds Kala-Bhavana and Sangit-Bhavana initially 
being together, owing their origin at Santiniketan; so did Vidya- 
Bhavana with which one associates a tradition of erudition 
and learning at Santiniketan. 

Visva-Bharati, formally born in 1921 at Santiniketan, has 
come to epitomise ‘The world meets in a nest’ which is the 
English rendering of “Yatra Viswam Bhabatakye Niram’, the 
classic citation on the occasion of inauguration of Visva- 
Bharati from Upanishads by Bidhu Sekhar Shastri, a great 
celebrity of Santiniketan. The ethos of Santiniketan has kept 
on evolving since those days. Many celebrities from abroad 
and from different parts of this country were visitors, in 
different capacities, at Santiniketan, e.g., Mahatma Gandhi, 


C.F. Andrews, L.N. Elmhirst, Jawaharlal Nehru and many 
others. The Santiniketan has grown out of a multiplicity of 
interactions both at the national and global levels. Tagore 
took many cultural troupes, carrying the culture of Santiniketan 
through a variety of activities and programmes. 

Publications primarily of Tagore, although physically 
available from Calcutta, had the initiation in terms of spirit and 
culture of what Santiniketan has stood for over the decades. 
The books entitled Santiniketan, Visva-Bharati and Siksha 
by Gurudeva Tagore are seminal and ought to be gone through, 
as a first step for understanding of which was envisaged by 
Gurudeva for the education at Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. The 
plethora of publications of Santiniketan continues even today. 
The book Pilgrimage to Santiniketan by Gandhiji is an 
invaluable contribution. 

Though Sriniketan provides rural dimensions of Visva- 
Bharati, any work on culture there can hardly be immune from 
the aesthetics of Santiniketan and so Santiniketan and 
Sriniketan, the constituents of Visva-Bharati, supplement and 
complement each other in outlook and approach. The products 
of Sriniketan bear the impress of the continuing genre of 
Santiniketan. 

Visva-Bharati became a central university in 1951 without 
diluting aims and objectives delineated from the days of 
beginning of Santiniketan. Visva-Bharati continues to be 
replicable, without being a replica of others. Many new 
dimensions through Departments and Bhavanas have emerged 
over the years, in keeping with visions enshrined in the Act 
and Statutes of the University. 

The Amrakunja, Patha-Bhavana, the Mandir, the 
Chatimtala, Sal-Bithi, Ghanttala are all venues ‘of festivals that 
keep on bringing out facets of culture of Santiniketan. The 
first line of the song ‘Our Santiniketan’ sung at the end of a 
programme at Santiniketan in Bengali is the reminder of the 
quintessence of Santiniketan. Santiniketan provides a scenario 
which is as much living and vibrant today as it used to be in 
the early part of the century. The cultural and spiritual 
underpinnings of Santiniketan along with global yearning form 
the forte of what Visva-Bharati stands for. 


SATELLITES IN EDUCATION 


R.L. Phutela 


Television is acknowledged to have a great potential and 
hence a role in providing education of uniform standard to a 
large number of children. It extends access to educational 
opportunities, enriches experiences of students and teachers 
expanding their horizons and knowledge base. While most of 
these needs can be met from television, what makes the 
broadcast satellite unique is its capacity to cover large areas 
in real time and its neutrality to distance. Some of the possible 
uses of satellite communication networks include broadcasting, 
interactive narrowcasting and data exchange networks. The 
satellites in addition perform several functions from long 
distance telephony to remote sensing and to weather 
forecasting. 

In the last seven-eight years, India has witnessed a boom 
in the availability of satellite channels. Today, more than 100 
channels are available to viewers, many of which are 
specialised channels catering to various areas of activity, viz., 
Sports, music, news, etc. Some of them are engaged in extending 
various educational programmes such as management and 
computer education courses. Two channels—Discovery and 
National Geographic Channel, which cover wide areas with 
subjects like Environment, Wildlife, Ecology, Civilisation, 
Culture, etc., dominate this segment. Some efforts are on to 
create a niche for educational channels by one or two private 
companies. The road from modest beginning of television in 
Delhi in 1959 to expansion of terrestrial network to the entire 
country with the help of satellites especially INSAT (Indian 
National Satellite) has been a long one. The various experiments 
aimed at extending access to education and training which 
can be considered milestones are enumerated in the following 
pages. 


TV MEDIATED CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONS 


Television in India, as elsewhere has the professed aim to 
inform, entertain and educate. In education sector it made a 
beginning in 1961 in the form of School Television Programmes 
from Doordarshan Kendra at Delhi. Later DD Kendras at 
Mumbai, Chennai and Srinagar joined the stream. A 
breakthrough came with the launching of the INSAT for 
Education project by the Government of India in 1982-83 and 
setting up of educational software production centres in the 
form of Central Institute of Educational Technology (CIET) in 
the NCERT and six State Institutes of Educational Technology 
(SIETs). They provided enrichment programmes for the primary 


schools in their local language. A major programme using 
INSAT, was the training of a very large number of primary 
school teachers, using a multimedia package including a 
special telecast, printed materials and face to face interaction 
at selected sites. Evaluation of this experiment provided, in a 
way the format for later activity, apart from providing 
experiences of how to use satellite transmission for education. 
The details of this experiment are discussed later. In 1998 the 
CIET and NOS (National Open School) joined together to 
extend support to secondary and senior secondary education. 

At the higher or tertiary education level, the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) is telecasting Countrywide 
Classroom programmes in Hindi and English. These were 
launched on 15 August 1984. Seventeen production centres— 
Educational Media Research Centres (EMRCs) and Audio- 
visual Research Centres (AVRCs)—have been set up the 
selected universities and are contributing to this service, which 
is coordinated by The Consortium of Educational 
Communications (CEC) at New Delhi. The programmes are 
aimed at providing quality education within the reach of 
students in rural and smaller urban areas, thus helping in the 
removal of disparities caused by lack of facilities and good 
teachers in various colleges of the country. They attempt to 
provide additional information to overcome obsolescence of 
the knowledge and contents of textbooks and other teaching 
materials and to acquaint teachers and students with latest 
developments in different disciplines. 


SATELLITE INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 
EXPERIMENT (SITE) 


Satellite Instructional Television Experiment was first of its 
kind which made use of space technology for national 
development and had a component of programmes for children 
and teachers. It was undertaken in the year 1975-76 making 
use of Application Technology Satellite (ATS-6) made 
available to the country for one year by USA. It covered 2390 
villages spread over 6 states of Rajasthan, Orissa, Karnataka, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. It was a 
collaborative experiment undertaken by Space Application 
Centre (SAC) of Indian Space Research Organization (ISRO), 
NCERT’s Centre for Educational Technology, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Extension Departments of the Universities and 
Research Institutes, Ministry of Health Education and 
concerned states governments through their Education 


Technology Cells and state level health authorities. Its aim 
was to gain experience in development, testing, and 
management of satellite television broadcast to stimulate 
development in economic, technological and social aspects. 

The system components of the experiment included Direct 
Reception Sets augmented with parabolic antennae and front- 
end converters. TV sets were installed usually at schools 
where community viewing could take place. Children in the 
age-group of 5-12 were given special attention. A credo was 
worked out and programmes produced with the objectives of 
helping children learn community living skills, instilling habits 
of hygiene and healthy living, providing aesthetic sensitivity 
and making children aware of the process of modernisation. 
Programme production of science programmes was undertaken 
by Doordarshan and ISRO. These programmes aimed at making 
children realise that science is everywhere and environment 
can be questioned, understood, explained and manipulated. 
Evaluation of the experiment revealed that there was increase 
in scientific knowledge among children and they acquired an 
attitude of enquiry. 

The SITE also had success in its focused programmes on 
teachers training and training of field workers. Forty-eight 
thousand rural teachers were exposed to a multi media package 
for training and teaching of Science and Mathematics. It made 
use of inexpensive portable equipment and followed 
decentralised participatory approach in the production of 
programmes. The NCERT conducted the experiment and 
evaluated it. A number of lessons were learnt on efficacy of 
various types of programmes. The experiment demonstrated 
the potential of satellite technology as an effective mass 
communication medium for a developing country like India. 
The SITE was considered to be an exhilarating experience as it 
brought together a large number of scientists, engineers, 
sociologists and programmers close to rural reality. It is said to 
have given permanent rural orientation to Indian broadcasting. 


KHEDA COMMUNICATION PROJECT (KCP) 


Direct broadcasting in SITE made it possible to carry TV 
programmes to remote and inaccessible villages. Some of the 
social scientists were, nevertheless, worried about centra- 
lisation inherent in the technology of direct broadcasting. An 
idea of ‘Limited Rebroadcast’ was conceived of with a view to 
not only reducing but meaningfully complementing 
decentralisation and gave birth to Kheda Communication 
Project. This involved setting up of a Low Power Transmitter 
(LPT) at PIJ village, south of Ahmedabad and linking it to 
studio earth station complex at Ahmedabad so that it could 
relay both local programmes and the central satellite 
programmes received by the earth station at Ahmedabad. 
The experiment had an infrastructure of 550 community 
sets in about 400 villages. The transmission consisted of 90- 
minutes local programmes half of which were contributed by 
Space Application Centre. These were development and 
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education oriented. The other half was contributed by 
Doordarshan and covered mainly news, topical issues and 
general entertainment. The experiment was made unique 
through innovations required by field realities, inputs of 
communication research and coordination with field agencies 
as also by the problem solving approach adopted by the 
project. Communication research formed the core of the 
activities and included formative and summative research 
involving preparation of audience profiles, undertaking need 
assessment studies, writing of programme briefs and scripts 
and their field testing. Programmes were produced in areas 
like health, agriculture and animal husbandry. 

Evaluation studies indicated gains in the level of knowledge 
in TV villages on health aspects such as cholera symptoms 
and prevention of malaria and immunisation programme. 
Higher knowledge level was indicated in agricultural practices 
related to soil testing, advantages of using high-yielding seeds, 
proper use of fertilisers, plant protection measures and so on. 
The overall conclusion was that involvement of the people 
with the medium enhanced its credibility which is further 
increased when medium deals with issues of immediate 
concerns to the audience. 


CLASSROOM 2000+ 


The experiment was primarily a technology demonstration 
project undertaken by the CIET of the NCERT. The aim of the 
project was to improve instructional quality making use of 
distance education mode. The hardware used included colour 
TV, computer keypads, and telephone. The six agencies 
involved in the project work included Kendriya Vidyalayas 
(Central Schools) at six places, CIET and EMPC (Educational 
Media Production Centre) IGNOU. The operational feasibility 
of the project was viewed from the angle of classroom 
organisation, mainly class size, furniture, sitting arrangements, 
physical layout of the classroom, location of TV set, computer 
and telephone. 

The findings of the evaluative study revealed that students 
did not gain much from the programme as the method was 
found to be inadequate for slow learners and below average 
students. It did not foster competition among students. 
Interaction among teachers and students was considered low 
as telephone lines did not work most of the time. It was 
suggested that assignment questions could be increased. The 
principals however felt that method could be tried out and 
could make teaching in subject areas of science and 
mathematics effective. 


INTERACTIVE TRAINING PROGRAMMES (ITPs) ON 
TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT COMMUNICATION 
CHANNEL (TDCC) 


The Indian Space Research Organization (ISRO) has earmarked 
one channel on extended C-band of INSAT series for 
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interactive training programmes (ITPs) on narrowcast 
networks. These interactive training programmes are also 
known as teleconferencing experiments. The DECU/ISRO has 
facilitated several such experiments for different developmental 
agencies, including various educational organisations. The 
channel is known as Training and Developmental Channel. 

The network employed consists of three elements, i.e., the 
Teaching End, the Spacecraft and the Classroom. The teaching- 
end comprises a studio and uplink earth-station, EPABX/Fax 
or other equipment to communicate with the classroom. The 
receive-end of the classroom has facilities for voice links and 
talkback, a Direct Reception Set (DRS) connected to a Dish 
Antenna, Front-end electronics and a TV Receiver. The 
Spacecraft currently in use is INSAT-3B transponder on 
extended C-band. The voice-link in talkback is either by long 
distance calls through STD or through Satellite Communication 
Terminal. Some classrooms make use of fax machines and 
personal computers (PCs) to communicate with the studios at 
the teaching-end. There are two types of classrooms: one, 
which can interact with the teaching-end, i.e., a talkback 
location; and another, which does not have this facility, i.e., 
receive only location. Presently teaching-end facilities are 
available on IGNOU Campus at Delhi, SAC Campus at ISRO, 
Ahmedabad; Madhya Pradesh Academy of Administration 
at Bhopal and RESECO at Gandhi Nagar. Some time uplinking 
is made possible from other locations on a temporary basis 
through a mobile uplink. 

Satellite-based interactive training offers advantages over 
conventional training in that there is no loss of information or 
degradation in the quality of training which often happens in 
a cascade mode. It decreases cost, provides scope for 
interactivity and uniformity of training, has possibility of 
repetition and provides access to a large audience across 
distances covering the entire country. The ITPs have been 
organised for the last 10 years; the channel currently has more 
than 30 users. Major areas of ITP application are distance 
education, continuing and recurrent education, teacher training 
and training of functionaries for rural development. Critical 
areas using ITPs for training of field level functionaries are 
agriculture, health, watershed Management and education. 
Major agencies which have made use of the channel are state 
governments of Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
North-East Region, West Bengal, Uttaranchal; Agha Khan 
Foundation, Guru Ghasi Das University, Kurukshetra 
University, National Institute of Fashion Technology (NIFT) 
and UNICEF. In more recent years, the channel has been used 
by All India Management Association (AIMA), Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of India (ICAI), National Institute of 

Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA), National 
Open School (NOS) and National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT). 

The mode has been used by IGNOU to hold discussions 
with students, resource persons and academic counsellors; 
AIMA is providing instruction to its students of management 


courses; ICAI has used it giving information on changes in 
company laws; NIFT has conducted training on traditional 
Indian and western apparel, visual merchandising, fashion 
designing, etc.; National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) made use of ITP to provide infor- 
mation on institutional management for principals and faculty 
of DIETs. The NOS has taken up programmes for its academic 
counsellors on preparation for examinations. Some of the 
important projects underway or completed are described below. 


Jhabua Development (JDP) and Gramsat Pilot 
Projects (GPP) 


These projects are currently underway. The aim of Jhabua 
Development Project is to gain experience in setting up and 
Operating a satellite based broadcast and interactive network 
to support development and education in a tribal segment. Its 
objective include broadcasting on quantified parameters of 
socio-economic development, e.g., watershed development, 
health and education for creating awareness on various 
concerns among the developmental functionaries and for the 
rural population including farmers, women, youth, etc. A 
technical objective is concerned with development of a tested 
system for satellite based direct TV broadcast appropriate for 
district level development. 

The project has two major elements: Broadcasting and 
Interactive Training Programmes (ITPs) making use of one- 
way video and two-way audio network. The agencies involved 
are Space Application Center (SAC), Ahmedabad, Government 
of Madhya Pradesh through District Rural Development 
Agency and Ministry of Rural Development of the Government 
of India. The project has a structure of 150 DRS (Direct 
Reception Set) terminals with another 612 terminals in various 
Gram Panchayats being in the process. It has 12 talkback DRS 
terminals in 12 block headquarters of the district. 

The second project ‘Gramsat Pilot Project’ is an attempt to 
define satellite based communication system to support role 
of education in national development. It aims at utilisation of 
space technology for evolving a viable development-oriented 
system configuration to accelerate rural development. Its 
Strategy includes strengthening of existing training 
infrastructure and organisation of participatory awareness and 
training programmes for enhancing skill of development 
functionaries. Participating agencies include DECU/ISRO, 
several state agencies including NGOs. 

The interactive training component makes use of one-way 
video, two-way audio teleconferencing configuration as also 
evening broadcast of development messages. Another 
component relates to information network. Provisions have 
been made to meet specific requirements of each participating 
State. It is assumed that once each state has set up 
infrastructure (receive terminals and studios) for interactive 
training and gradually broadcast component is added it would 
lead to evolution of Gramsat (rural satellite) system. 


Training of Teachers at the Primary Level 


The distance mode of interactive training using satellite 
narrowcast networks has been employed for providing training 
to teachers in the pedagogy associated with teaching of 
science, developing skills for transaction of contents of the 
primary school syllabus, familiarisation with the textbooks as 
also primary kits. The NCERT conducted 4 ITPs to extend 
Special Orientation of Primary Teachers (SOPT) and training 
in hard spots in mathematics to large number of primary school 
teachers spread over 20 locations in Karnataka and 45 in 
Madhya Pradesh. SOPT package included information for 
upgrading the content in school subjects taught at primary 
education level and for providing information on 
contemporary concerns, viz., Art Education, Operation 
Blackboard, Value Education, Multigrade Teaching, etc. The 
evaluation of the project revealed that teachers are generally 
forthcoming to discuss methodologies for transaction of 
subject related contents and for undertaking of various 
activities. 


Training of DPEP Functionaries 


The NPE-1986 stressed the need for making primary education 
a joyful experience by making it more child centred and related 
to their contexts. District Primary Education Project (DPEP) 
was initiated with this objective in view. Under this programme 
innovative activities include introduction of integrated 
textbooks prepared with the participation of wide section of 
society including teachers, parents and other stakeholders. 
The programme has been making use of distance education 
mode of interactive training of the personnel with the purpose 
of creating awareness, imparting skills for development of 
materials and transaction of instructions. 


Other Efforts 


Other efforts include start of full-fledged satellite channel Gyan 
Darshan for extending educational messages in different 
sectors of school education, higher education, open learning, 
adult education, technical and management education, etc. 
Programmes are telecast for specialised areas like computer 
education, The channel is used by IGNOU for interaction 
with students undergoing different courses through 
teleconferencing making use of its uplink facilities. 


REVIEW OF EXPERIMENTS AND 
FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


The various experiments in use of space technology for 
extending benefits of use of mass communication media fall in 
two broad categories. One, where technology has helped in 
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extending reach of one way communications of broadcast 
television to cover entire country including remote, 
inaccessible habitations. Two, interactive narrowcast two way 
communications used for training of large number of 
functionaries involved in the developmental projects. In the 
former case satellites have helped in multiplication of 
availability of channels and these have been able to extend 
access to quality education of uniform standard and thereby 
promoted equalisation of opportunities for various target 
groups. In interactive communications the users can seek 
clarifications, explanations and solutions to the problems faced 
by them. Both these type have enabled various agencies to 
reach out to their target groups simultaneously and instantly 
in real time and thus effected savings in time and costs. They 
have also promoted a culture of working in team modes and 
pooling their resources and thus generating collaborative 
environments. 

On the flip side, it is noted that even after decades of their 
initiation, these have remained largely demonstration projects 
undertaken through sporadic efforts. The face to face methods 
of classroom instructions and training continue to dominate 
the scene. Programme production for telecasts and organisation 
of interactive (training) programmes require collaboration of 
large number of specialists which is seen to happen during 
pilot experiments but is not able to sustain as regular activity. 
A limiting factor is the non-availability of adequate 
infrastructure on the part of such users as schools, training 
institutions. 

It is, nevertheless, seen that several experiments have tried 
out various strategies involving system design and 
innovations both in use of hardware and development of 
software and their delivery through transmission in the 
centralised and decentralised and mixed settings. Lessons 
learnt from these experiments have contributed substantially 
to their improvement. Along with the newer technologies, viz., 
return audio video through ISDN or VSATs (Very Small 
Aperture Terminals), fax or email, computers and Demand 
Assigned Multiple Access (DAMA) Systems, they are set to 
change future of mass communications. They hold promise of 
networked virtual environments where distance education can 
become regular activity for recurring education and continuous 
training for segments of population which cannot take 
advantage of formal institutions. 

These technology enabled environments have opened up 
opportunities for creation of autonomous learners with 
multiple resources at their command for continuous education 
and constant upgradation of their skills. The satellite 
communications have great possibilities of contributing 
towards establishment of a global learning society through 
these processes. 
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SCALING IN PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


Avtar Singh & Ved Prakash 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Initially the term scaling originated in Psycho-Physics. Fachner 
defined scaling as ‘an exact science of the functional relations 
of dependency between body and mind’. Thurstone (1927) in 
his law of comparative judgement encouraged psychologists 
to apply Psycho-Physical scaling method for measuring 
psychological attributes of stimuli without relevant measurable 
physical correlates. The use of scaling in India may be traced 
back as early as 1934 when Mahalanobis and Chakravartry 
(1934) recommended its use to obtain same mean and 
dispersion by standard scores. Subsequently, Hossain (1940) 
advocated the use of scaling for standardisation of examination 
marks. Bose and Chaudhury (1955) proposed the use of 
percentile scaling in examinations. Gayen et al. (1961) 
underlined the significance of item-wise scaling before the 
marks of all items are added. Dandekar (1968) justified the use 
of equivalent scores before combining scores of different 
papers. 

A serious amount of work on scaling carried out by J.J. 
Taylor (1962) includes a number of research studies on 
examination results of Guwahati University with a view to 
demonstrating the need of scaling. This was followed by a 
series of other research studies by Harper (1963), Kamat (1963), 
Lele (1964), Thuanga et al. (1964), Hill (1965), Mishra et al. 
(1966), etc. In all these studies the authors have tried to make 
out a case in support of scaling of marks of different examiners 
with a view to ensuring parity in public examinations. 
Interestingly these researchers have come out with a number 
of methods of scaling. The issue of scaling in the context of 
school education has been discussed and debated a number 
of times at various forums. The use of scaling has been 
recommended by almost all the committees and the 
commissions that have been set up during post independence 
era, like the Radhakrishnan Commission, the Kothari 
Commission (1966), the UGC Action Plan (1973), the National 
Policy on Education (NPE), 1986, the Programme of Action 
(POA), 1992, etc. The reform of ‘Scaling and Grading’ in public 
examination has also been discussed at length by Council of 
Boards of Secondary Education in the year 1981. In the same 
year, Barrow Committee was set up. The committee in 1982 
recommended a number of measures for introduction of 
scaling and grading in public examination. 

The need for introduction of Scaling and Grading was once 
again reiterated in the National Policy on Education (NPE), 


1986. The reform was debated in a two-day national seminar at 
the NCERT in the year 1987 wherein certain recommendations 
were made along with the implementation strategies. Besides, 
NCERT has also developed guidelines (1988) favouring 
introduction of mean-standard deviation scaling and grading 
on a nine-point scale. These and other related issues were 
once again thrashed in the Conference of Chairpersons of 
Boards of School Education held at NCERT in 1990 with a 
hope that the Education Boards would introduce these reforms 
by 1994. 

However, due to lack of will power and anticipating other 
problems, none of the State Board of School Education took 
the lead. Indian Council of School Certificate Examination 
(ICSCE) is the only board practicing some short of scaling in 
its examinations at present. 


WHAT IS SCALING 


The term ‘scaling’ means adjustment of marks awarded by 
different examiners to a common standard. Different 
examiners of the same subject and of different subjects 
have different standards of marking answer-scripts. 
This results in inter-examiner and intra-examiner 
variability. Consequently, reliability of examination results is 
not very high. Scaling is the most appropriate technique which 
can control the variability to a greater extent. Therefore, the 
term ‘scaling’ has got great relevance in the context of 
examinations where marking is done by a large number of 
examiners. 

In a simplest way scaling can be defined as: ‘A process 
which makes the meaning of word “mark” same for both 
examiners A and B in a subject and also across subjects.’ 

Essentially, scaling is a process of revising raw marks 
upward or downward depending upon the examiner’s standard 
of marking strict or lenient respectively according to an 
acceptable and justifiable procedure. dash 

For ensuring justice to majority of examinees, scaling is 
necessary and for scaling in a public examination 
randomisation of answer scripts is a pre-requisite. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SCALING 
On the basis of extensive research work undertaken in the 


area of examinations, Taylor (1963) observed that it was entirely 
a matter of chance, to which examiner a particular answer book 
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would be assigned. Even a very good candidate might fail if 
his/her answer book was marked by an examiner who would 
resort to strict marking. Conversely, a very poor candidate 
might pass if her/his answer book would be marked by an 
examiner who would resort to lenient marking. It implies that 
chance factor plays a very dominant role in the present system 
of evaluation. 

Besides this study (Taylor, 1963), there are a number of 
other research studies by Asbaugh ((1924), Penford (1956), 
Taylor and Dandekar (1963) which predicted significant 
variations in the marking standards of examiners. Harper (1967) 
undertook a famous research study titled ‘Ninety marking Ten’ 
in which a candidate was declared fail by one examiner and 
was awarded distinction by another examiner. The study 
revealed that the standard error of measurement (SEM) varied 
from 7 to 15 per cent. 

This gross unjustification in the assessment of examinees 
need to be checked through scaling. It is essentially required 
in all those examinations where a large number of examinees 
are subjective to descriptive type of examination and 
classifications are made on the basis of aggregated 
performance. It has been evident by the research studies that 
in all traditional examinations in absence of scaling a sizeable 
number of students fail who deserve to be pass and also many 
others pass who deserve to fail. A scaled mark irrespective of 
its intrinsic uncertainty is a better estimate of candidates’ 
performance. Not only that, results based on scaled marks 
have higher degree of reliability than raw marks is an 
established fact. It is worthwhile to quote Taylor, ‘Certainly 
the criterion of unsealed and unrelated marks in spite of 
immense prestige it has acquired, is both unsatisfactory in 
principle and unrealistic in practice.’ 

There are mainly three problems that come in the way of 
introduction of scaling namely psychometric, psycho- 
sociological and administrative. Because of these factors, 
scaling could not be introduced in the examination system. 
Nothing significant could be achieved except a few sporadic 
attempts that too in the form of research studies. Some serious 
efforts in this direction have been made by the Association of 
Indian Universities (1986) by developing necessary software 
and by NCERT (1988) by developing guidelines and a Technical 
Manual (1993) on Scaling and Grading. 

With the type of computer facilities available today in each 
board, scaling can be conveniently carried out once a decision 
is taken by the individual board or university. It is no more a 
time consuming exercise as it is generally perceived nor it will 
delay the declaration of results which remains the priority of 
all the boards of school education, 


TYPES OF SCALING 


Scaling may be carried out in a variety of ways. Some of the 
pertinent ones are discussed as under: 


Scaling by Expert Judgment 


This is the simplest method which does not involve 
mathematical computations. This is based on the judgmental 
value of experts regarding, the maturity level of examinees, 
standard of question paper and standard of marking. This 
method may be employed in both situation, i.e., evaluation 
done by the teacher in a class as well as evaluation in a public 
examination. The range of grades/divisions in the final 
examination are determined by the difficulty level of the 
question paper, the range of marks of previous years, etc. The 
marks awarded may be scaled every year on the basis of earlier 
experience to maintain standards. Almost same number of 
students is expected in each grade as the sample size is quite 
large and it may be safely assumed that abilities are evenly 
distributed. 


Linear Scaling 


Linear Scaling is based on standard scores and linear derived 
scores. Standard scores are expressed as ratio of deviation of 
the raw scores from the mean score to the standard deviation 
(S.D.) of the group. The score is denoted by Z popularly known 
as Z-score. 


= e X-X 
Mathematically, Z = Sa Score — Mean Score -5X 


The mean and S.D. of Z-Score calculated for any set of 
data is taken as zero and one respectively. The Z-score of a 
group of data will vary between-3 to + 3. For a raw score less 
than mean score, Z-score will be negative and for a score 
greater than mean, Z-score will be positive. In general, Z-score 
for any raw score (Xi) may be calculated using a linear 
transformation equation. 


Z,=AX,+B 
where A and B are constants, Z-value can be negative, 
Positive and even a fraction. 
The teachers who are used to marking on a 101-point scale, 
find it inconvenient to use Z-score. This problem is solved 


through linear standard score or linear derived score 
transformation. 


Linear Standard Score Scaling 


This method is based on the pre-determined mean and S.D. 
which is represented within parenthesis such as (3,1); (13,4); 
(20,4); (45-13); (50,10), (100,16), etc. The first number within 
the parethesis represents mean score and second number is 
S.D. The choice of these numbers in purely arbitrary. The 
general relation for obtaining linear standard score is 


W.=S,Z,+M, 


where M, is the pre-determined mean and Sw is pre- 
determined standard deviation. Z, is the standard score. 
Expressing Z-score in-terms of raw marks. 


W,=5, (%\-M,)+M, 
S 


=(S/S)X,+ {M,-(S/S)M} 


Since S, S, M, are constants, above equation can be 
reduced to a linear form W, = A’X, + B’ where A’ and B’ are 
constants. 

A’ depends upon S, and S.. ‘It is positive, greater or lesser 
than one whereas B ‘can be positive or negative. 

The last equation can be conveniently applied for 
scaling raw marks. The shape of original distribution of raw 
marks is retained in the scaled marks. It is possible to comment 
on the difficulty level of the test by knowing the scaled 
distribution. 


Non-Linear Scaling 


There are two famous methods which are normally used and 
fall under the category of non-linear scaling, i.e., Percentile 
score scaling and Normalised score scaling methods. 


Percentile Score 


A percentile score indicates the percentage of students in a 
group who scored less than the individual concerned. 
Therefore, percentile score is a convenient method of indicating 
a student performance with reference to the group of students 
who took the test. There are simple ways of calculating 
percentile scores by making use of frequency distribution in 
class intervals, cumulative frequency and simple statistical 
formulae. 

The percentile scores so obtained have rectangular 
distribution irrespective of the shape of the distribution of 
raw scores, These scores cannot be subjected to mathematical 
operations such as averaging, addition, etc. The range of 
percentile scores depends upon the size of the group taking 
the test. For a smaller group the range is minimum as compared 
to a larger group. Percentile scores are better in reporting 
relative performance but fails to provide for absolute 
performance. 


NORMALISED RANKING 


In this non-linear transformation, irrespective of the shape of 
original distribution of marks, normal distribution is forced on 
it. Normalised scores (NS) are calculated on the basis of 
Percentiles. Knowing the Percentile scores, NS can be easily 
obtained from the table of Normal Distribution Curve. These 
are used when there are reasons to believe that abilities 
measured in a group are normally distributed or it is expected 
to be normal but due to a number of extraneous factors 
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distribution turns out to be otherwise. The range of normalised 
scores varies from -3 to +3. 

Though arithmetical operations can be performed on NS 
but their range depends upon the number of cases in the 
distribution. Hence, it cannot be employed to public 
examinations where measurement is expected on 101-point 
scale. However, it is useful for comparison of groups similar in 
size and abilities. 


METHODS OF SCALING 


A number of methods ranging from simple to complex are 
available for use. These have been used under different 
conditions and in different situations. Each one has its own 
merits and demerits. Some of them are discussed in brief. 


Taylor’s Method 


In India, a humble beginning in the area was made by Taylor in 
the year 1963 on the result of matriculation examination 
conducted by Guwahati University. Following are the salient 
features of Taylor’s method on ‘Randomisation and Scaling’. 


1, The jurisdiction of the university was divided into 
seven administrative zones each under the supervision 
of an experienced zonal officer. 

2. Ineach zone, Roll Numbers to candidates were allotted 
using ‘random number grids’. 

3. Atthe evaluation center in each zone, all answer scripts 
were arranged in numerical order. This ensured that 
each examiner received answer scripts from different 
institutions. 

4, Further, scrutiny of marks was also done at the zonal 
level. 

5. For each examiner in each zone and in each subject 
frequency distribution and median was calculated. 


6. For scaling the norm of median was used. The overall 
median and standard deviation of all the zones in each 
subject were worked out. The marks of all those 
examiners whose median deviated from the ‘average 
median + 2 standard deviation’ were scaled into this 
range. More precisely, marks were scaled to the nearest 
point not necessarily to the central point. 

7. The marks of examiner having median within the above 
range were not scaled. 


Taylor found that by his method marks of 45 per cent 
Alsheets were scaled. Most of these A/sheets were of average 
quality. It was observed that more number of candidates passed 
in the matriculation examination using scaling than otherwise. 
After scaling it could be said, ‘Passing or failing bears at least 
some relation to candidates true performance and is not solely 
determined by the accidental distribution of answer scripts 


amongst examiners.” 
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Dandekar Method 


Taylor method based on the ‘median as a norm’ presumed 
that the nature and magnitude of the subjective biases of the 
examiners were same at all levels, i.e., median, low and high 
levels. However, this may not be true. Dandekar argued that 
its was possible that an examiner may be strict at the upper- 
end on the 101-point scale but lenient at the lower end or it 
may be vice versa. At the lower part of the scale already there 
is a clustering of marks at 33 (J-effect) due to boosting of 
marks by the examiners. Further ‘grade marks’ are added by 
the examining agency to have a better pass percentage. 
Therefore, scaling based on median can further compound 
errors rather than correcting them. Thus it was suggested that 
marks should be scaled with respect to both mean and standard 
deviation rather than median alone. 

In this method, varying standards of marking of different 
examiners are adjusted to a common norm assuming that 
answer scripts are randomised. Besides, mean and standard 
deviation, distribution of marks is also taken into account. 
Entire 101-point marking scale is divided into five ranges, i.e., 
0-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-59 and 60-100. In each of these ranges 
percentages of examinees is also fixed and letter grades E, D, 
C, B, A denote these ranges. When the percentage of 
candidates falling in each of the above ranges is same, the 
patterns of distribution will be similar for all practical purposes. 
According to Dandekar five classes are found to be 
Satisfactory, seven will be adequate and nine may provide 
almost complete description of distribution patterns. 

Once the ranges of marks and percentage of candidates in 
each category are decided, then the marks of different examiners 
in particular subject are scaled so that these are within the 
tange for each category. As an illustration if one examiner has 
range of marks between 90-100 for grade A and another 
examiner has between 85-97 for top 1 per cent, then the 
marks of latter are scaled up by adding 5 marks to each 
candidate’s score taking care that highest should not exceed 
100. It is obvious that at times adding/subtracting uniformity 
may not be possible, then a proportionate method has to be 
adopted. 

This method of scaling is very appropriate if results are to 
be declared in terms of grades, However, this method did not 
work as category-wise scaled marks overlapped and disturbed 
the rank order, i.e., a candidate in higher rank category got his 
scaled marks lower than a candidate in a low rank category. 
Even the norm of ranges and percentages was not justifiable 
for all papers and subjects in a course. 


Proportionate Method 


This method overcomes the limitations of Dandekar Method 
by further refining the procedure involving the following steps: 


1. Marked answer Scripts of each examiner are arranged 
Separately in descending order. 


2. For pre-fixed percentages of each letter grade, range 
of marks are calculated. 

3. These ranges are compared with pre-determined 
ranges. 

4. Equating examiners’ highest with pre-determined 
highest, marks are scaled either by adding or 
subtracting the ratio of actual range and observed 
range. 


In this way both percentages and ranges are taken and 
marks of examines are scaled. 


HARPER METHOD 


Harper modified the method developed by Yates and Pidgeon 
for scaling internal school assessment in England. He applied 
it for combining Internal Assessment (IA) marks with 
University Examination (UE) marks. Many Indian Universities 
allot marks for internal assessment ranging from 20 per cent to 
50 per cent. It is generally found that the teachers over-rate 
their students and inflate IA marks. A very poor correlation is 
found between IA marks and marks obtained in external 
examination. Therefore, IA marks need to be scaled with 
reference to examination marks. Similar is the problem in Indian 
school sector where inflated IA marks or practical examination 
marks spread over a narrow range are added to theory marks. 
Scaling is desirable here too. 

This method is also based on Rank Ordering. External 
examinations marks are assumed a standard ones and IA marks 
are scaled with reference to that. For IA, only rank order is 
provided by the teacher. The actual marks to be awarded to 
candidates in IA is determined by the university. A candidate 
having rank 1 in UE is assigned the highest IA mark awarded 
by the teacher. The student with rank 2 in UE gets the 
corresponding second highest mark awarded in IA and so on. 
The marks in IA are calculated proportionately. It was found 
that very few candidates had some rank order in two types of 
evaluation prior to scaling. 

Rank Order Scaling Method (ROSM) is applicable even if 
the grading system is adopted by the Universities/Boards. 
Grades corresponding to grade in the University examination, 
have to be awarded to the students within the range in internal 
assessment marks. 

This method is time consuming and gets complicated when 
the number of examinees is very large along with multiplicity 
of examiners. When IA marks are scaled and combined with 
the University examination marks, the purpose of IA is 
defeated. The shortcoming of a single shot 3 hour examination 
are carried over to IA marks also. Many a time IA is supposed 
to measure abilities and skills which can’t be measured through 
a written examination. In such a situation it is not desirable to 
combine IA marks with the marks of external examination. 
Otherwise, a common link test should be tried out for 
combining marks of two different types of evaluation. 


Attempts were made by others as well to evolve a workable 
and simple method of scaling. It was suggested that for 
comparing marks of two boards, average Z-score should be 
calculated for a single year and employed for scaling. Lele, 
suggested the adjustment of IA marks equal to mean percent 
of written marks plus percent class record marks. 

Education Testing Service Princeton (ETS) has been using 
a more scientific method. This method had been developed 
over several decades and is extensively used world-wide to 
scale the marks of different subjects, different types of tests 
and also of different years. This method of ‘Scaling and 
Equating’ is internationally accepted. 


APPLICATION OF SCALING 


Scaling may be applied in a number of situations, of them, 
significant ones are given as under: 


Comparison of Marks Awarded by Different 
Examiners in a Subject 


The marking standards of examiners in a subject vary 
significantly. This results in inter-examiner variability in 
assessment. In order to reduce this inter-examiner variability a 
number of steps have been introduced in public examinations. 
Currently, there is an increased emphasis on employing all 
types of questions in the question paper, a detailed and vetted 
marking scheme. Besides, on the spot evaluation is also being 
used to enhance efficiency and to minimise other imperfections. 
In spite of all these measures, research studies have shown 
significant variations in the marking standards of examiners. 
These variations may be substantially minimised if the marks 
awarded by different examiners are subjected to scaling and 
results are declared only on the basis of scaled scores. 


Comparison on Marks Across Subjects 


Each subject area differs from the rest because of its uniqueness 
and basic nature. The range and the variations of obtained 
marks, therefore, in each subject are bound to differ. A mark of 
85 in Hindi does not mean same level of achievement as 85 in 
Mathematics not merely because of the scope of the study 
but also because of variations in the proposed testing 
attributes. As such the marks in different subjects cannot be 
and should not be added to measure the overall level of 
student’s achievement. If at all these are to be added then 
they ought to be made comparable using statistical techniques. 
This is where the scaling can play a very pivotal role. 


Comparison of Examination Results Over the Years 


Concerns has always been expressed that educational 
standards are gradually declining. This may, however, be 
attributed to poor teaching in the institutions on one hand 
and inadequacies in evaluation on the other hand. Marks 
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awarded in the examination are further inflated by awarding 
grace marks very arbitrarily by most of the boards. They do it 
primarily because of institutional compulsions, for they have 
to enhance pass percentage year after year. Besides, there are 
other factors such as standard of question papers, marking 
standards, copying, etc., which also affect the examination 
results. Results of different years can be meaningfully 
compared only after indulging in appropriate scaling. 


Comparison of Results Across Boards 


The curriculum, the standards of teaching, level and types of 
question papers and evaluation procedures vary considerably 
across the state boards of school education. Movement of 
students from one board to another board in the absence of 
any via media that can ensure comparability creates a myriad 
of problems. It gets further compounded when students 
passing out from different boards seek admission or jobs at a 
common place. Such problems can be overcome through 
scaling procedures. 


Combining Internal and External Marks 


Internal assessment has been advocated by all committees 
and commissions to serve a two-fold purpose. It entrusts some 
responsibility on teachers to monitor the students progress 
on a continuous basis. It also reduces the importance of 
external examination where chance factor is predominant. A 
combination of the internal and external evaluation is a better 
proposition but the two types of assessment cannot be 
combined due to inherent difference in their nature, scope 
and purpose. Any meaningful combination of internal and 
external marks cannot be arrived at unless marks awarded 
during both the exercises are calibrated through scaling 
procedures. 


Comparison of Marks Obtained on Different Criteria 


There are different modes of evaluation such as written 
examination, oral examination, practical examination, interview, 
group discussions, etc. The use of multiple techniques of 
evaluation are employed in all these process as these modes 
assess different facets of human potential. Combining these 
assessments as such is unscientific and undesirable because 
of the inherent limitations of their range of scores, nature of 
the subject, imperfection of tools employed, etc. This may be 
made more meaningful by resorting to scaling. 


CONCLUSION 


In the present scheme of things examinations play a very 
significant place in one’s life. The chance factor in it is so vital 
that it can make or mar the career of any individual who is 
subjected to any examination conducted by a large number of 
examining bodies. Since we have been dealing with human 
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beings, we need to appreciate and value the significance of 
objectivity, fairness and transparency in our procedures, It is 
for these reasons that we need to take a collective decision to 


make scaling procedures as an integral part of examinations. It 
is, indeed, one of the vital reforms that needs to be implemented 
without any further delay. 
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SCHEDULED CASTES, EDUCATION OF 


Kusum K. Premi 


Scheduled Castes along with the Scheduled Tribes have been 
identified as two most disadvantaged groups of Indian society. 
Scheduled castes generally represent those communities who 
were traditionally placed at the bottom of the Hindu caste 
hierarchy and who had suffered from stigma of untouchability 
in one form or the other. Under the British rule these castes 
were classified as depressed classes. The term scheduled 
castes was for the first time used in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, to mean ‘such castes, races, or tribes which 
correspond to classes of persons formerly known as depressed 
classes’. Since Independence the scheduled castes include 
all those castes, tribes or races that have been included in the 
VIII Schedule under article 341 of the Constitution of India. 
The first list of scheduled castes was issued in 1950; over the 
years there have been several amendments to the list. While 
the identification of the scheduled castes is done statewise, 
the President of India issues the necessary notification in 
that regard. 

Population of scheduled castes in India as per 1991 Census 
was 138.8 millions. They constitute about 17 per cent of the 
total population of the country. One out of every 6 persons in 
India belongs to one or other scheduled caste. The population 
of scheduled castes, unlike scheduled tribes, is interspersed 
with the general population in all states and Union Territories, 
however more than half the population of these groups is 
concentrated in the states of erstwhile Bihar, erstwhile Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Tamil Nadu. Scheduled castes are 
not a homogenous category, there are a number of caste 
groups among them, and within the scheduled castes, 
hierarchy is equally strong. Numerical strength of groups varies 
greatly, from a few millions to only a few persons. The 
disadvantaged status of the scheduled castes is reflected in 
several spheres. Scheduled castes are not only at the bottom 
of Hindu caste hierarchy, but are also found mostly in low 
paid and unclean jobs. Also a much higher percentage of 
scheduled castes live in rural areas and are engaged in 
agriculture. The percentage of agricultural labourers and 
marginal farmers is again much more among the scheduled 
castes than among the total population of the country. In the 
urban areas also a large number of them are employed in menial 
and low paid jobs. Percentage of illiterates among the 
scheduled castes is much higher as compared to rest of the 
population. 

In the traditional Hindu society the scheduled castes 
(named Harijans by Mahatma Gandhi) were denied any access 


to education or means of production. In 1850 the British legally 
opened educational institutions to them for the first time. 
However, under the British, education was confined to urban 
areas and was not meant for all, and was available only to a 
few. Scheduled castes, who mostly lived in rural areas, had no 
access to educational facilities. Moreover, there was lot of 
discrimination against the scheduled castes in educational 
institutions, and only a few were able to get the benefit from 
the educational facilities under the British. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


When India became independent, it committed itself to securing 
a social order based on social justice and equality. The 
Constitution of free India, promulgated in 1950, is unequivocal 
in securing equality for all the groups of population. The 
Constitution contains several provisions that aim to abolish 
all forms of discrimination and put these groups at par with 
others. Articles 14, 15 and 16, under Part III entitled 
Fundamental Rights, are unequivocal with regard to giving 
equality to all irrespective of religion, race, caste, Sex, place of 
birth or any of them. Article 17 envisaged untouchability to 
be abolished and its practice was declared a penal offence by 
the Untouchability Offence Act, 1955. 

To ensure that the scheduled castes (SC) fully benefit from 
the fundamental rights, article 46 of the Constitution directs 
the state under the Directive Principles of State Policy: “To 
promote with special care the educational and economic 
interest of the weaker section, and in particular of the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, and to protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation.’ Articles 
15 and 16 were amended in 1951 to lay down that nothing in 
these articles shall prevent the state from making provision 
for advancement (Art. 15 (iv) and Art. 16 (iv). Provision is 
also made for reservation of seats for the scheduled castes in 
Parliament and Legislature (Art. 332 and 334). Similarly, in pubic 
appointments the claims of SC will be specially considered 
and seats reserved for them in public services (Art. 335). Article 
338 provides for appointment of a special officer for SC who is 
to be appointed by the President of India to investigate all 
matters relating to safeguard provided in the Constitution 
and report to the President at such intervals as the President 
may direct. The special status which was conferred on 
SC initially for a period of 10 years has since been continued 


till to date. 
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POLICIES AND PROVISION IN EDUCATION 


While the Constitution provided the basic framework; whereas 
policies and programmes in education are also initiated on the 
basis of recommendations of commissions and committees 
appointed for suggesting reforms of the educational system. 
Three major commissions set up soon after Independence, 
namely, Radhakrishnan Commission (1949), Mudaliar 
Commission (1952) and Kothari Commission (1964-66) 
endorsed the constitutional commitment of equality of 
opportunity in education for all groups of the society. Report 
of the Kothari Commission (1964-66) is the most 
comprehensive, covering all the aspects and levels of 
education. The Commission has a full Chapter on ‘Equalisation 
of Educational Opportunity’. While recommending the 
continuance and expansion of the existing programmes for 
promoting education of the scheduled castes, the Commission 
suggested expansion of provision for schools, hostel facilities 
and scholarships. 

The National Policy Resolution on Education (1968) broadly 
endorsed the recommendations of the Kothari Commission in 
regard to equalisation of educational opportunity. Article 4 of 
the National Policy Resolution suggested that ‘more strenuous 
efforts be made to equalise educational opportunity’ and ‘more 
intensive efforts are needed to develop education among the 
backward classes and especially among the tribal people’. 
Further, ‘to promote social cohesion and national integration, 
the common school system as suggested by the Education 
Commission be adopted’. The Commission also suggested 
that ‘all schools like Public Schools should be required to 
admit students on the basis of merit and also provide a 
prescribed proportion of free studentships to prevent 
segregation of social classes’. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986, devoted a full 
section on ‘Education for Equality’, The major goal of the 
policy for the education of SC and ST is ‘equalisation with 
non SC/ST at all stages and levels of education’. To this end 
the Policy suggested ‘cent per cent enrolment of SC/ST 
children in the age group 6-11 (classes I-V), ensuring their 
retention in schools leading to Satisfactory completion of the 
primary stage or its equivalent through non-formal stream, 
has to be achieved by 1990”. This meant enrolling 15.5 million 
children in age group 6-11 by 1990. Moreover, at least 75 per 
cent of children in the age group 11-14 (classes VI-VII) 
had to be enrolled and retained in school system by that 
date leading to Satisfactory completion of upper primary 
education. 

The Revised Policy Formulation (RPF) 1992, and the 
Programme of Action, 1992 (POA, 1992) suggested: 
(a) priority in opening of primary and upper primary schools 
in SC habitations and hamlets; (b) as far as possible, pre- 
primary sections be integral part of such schools; (c) access 
and enrolment be ensured primarily in formal schools; 
(d) adequate incentives be provided to the SC children in the 


form of scholarships, textbooks, stationery, uniforms and mid- 
day meals; (e) all schools be equipped with necessary 
infrastructure; (f) the indigent families of SC be given 
incentives to send children to school; and, (g) a chain of 
pace setting institutions be established in areas of 
SC/ST concentration. The Policy also suggested a 
single nodal agency for monitoring programmes of SC 
development. 


PLANNED INTERVENTIONS 


Various Five-Year Plans of the country have been making 
special allocations for the welfare and development of the SC. 
A major share of the allocation has gone to education, which 
has been considered sheet anchor of any programme for the 
development of these groups. Several schemes have been 
Started in the plans for promoting educational development 
of the scheduled castes. 

During the First and Second Five-Year Plans, educational 
schemes for the SC covered: scholarships (pre-matric and 
post-matric); grants for books; setting up of special 
hostels; and, opening of residential schools and Balwadis. 
From Fourth Five-Year Plan increasing emphasis was given 
to education of the scheduled castes. In the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan the scheme of ‘Special Component Plan’ for SCs was 
Started. An allocation of 898.98 crores has been made 
under the Scheduled Castes Component Plan in the Ninth 
Five-Year Plan. This accounts for 16.33 per cent of total 
plan outlay. 

Presently, there are a large number of schemes both in the 
central as well as in the state sectors for the educational 
development of the scheduled castes. Major schemes in the 
central sector are: post-matric scholarship scheme (PMSS); 
pre-matric scholarship scheme for children engaged in unclean 
occupations; hostels for boys and girls; book bank scheme; 
upgradation of merit of SC/ST students; remedial coaching 
scheme; pre-examination coaching facility; national overseas 
scholarship scheme; grant-in-aid to voluntary organisations; 
special development programmes for scheduled castes girls 
belonging to low literacy levels. 

In the state sector some of the selected schemes are: 
scholarships and stipends at various levels, supply of 
textbooks, stationery, equipment, uniforms and sports material, 
mid-day meals, attendance scholarships, residential schools, 
special hostels, coaching and study centres, reimbursement 
of examination and other fees at various level, houses for 
teachers, etc. 

University Grants Commission has also initiated several 
schemes at the higher educational level for the educational 
advancement of the SCs, For boosting achievements of SCs, 
the UGC has a scheme of remedial teaching. For ensuring the 
proper implementation of various programmes for the SCs, 
the UGC also funds the setting up of a Special Cell at the 
University level. 


SCHEMES IN EDUCATION AT THE SCHOOL AND 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


In India we have 28 states and 7 Union Territories. Education 
till 1976 was a state subject but was than brought on the 
concurrent list. The states, however, have freedom to draw 
policies and programmes. There is, therefore, great 
variety in the programmes as several schemes are in the state 
sector. However, some of the schemes are common in nature 
and are being implemented by most of the states and union 
territories. 

At the school stage one of the scheme, which is common 
to all the states and union territories.is the ‘pre-matric 
scholarship scheme’. Under this scheme no fee is charged 
from the scheduled caste students and they are given some 
stipend. The rate of stipend, however, differs from state to 
state and also for different levels of education. 

In most of the states, books and stationery are supplied 
free to all the scheduled caste students. One or two uniforms 
are also supplied free in all the states to the scheduled castes 
living in approved government hostels. Some of the states 
have provision of free mid-day meal in schools. 

Boarding and lodging facilities are provided free to 
scheduled caste students living in hostels. There is a centrally 
sponsored scheme of separate hostels for scheduled castes 
af the district headquarters for the students studying at the 
secondary level. Majority of the states have also issued 
instructions to institutions providing hostel facilities to reserve 
certain percentage of seats for the scheduled caste students. 
Ashram schools, which were initially opened for the tribes 
have also been started for the scheduled caste students from 
Sixth Plan onward. In these schools, the state meets all the 
cost of education and living expenses of the students. More 
recently, a number of the states have introduced the scheme 
of Attendance Scholarship for scheduled castes and girls at 
the primary level. 

In addition to the above schemes, norms for opening of 
primary schools have been relaxed for predominantly 
scheduled castes habitations. Also, high priority is given to 
scheduled castes in the major programmes of elementary 
education and literacy such as District Primary Education 
Programme, Lok Jumbish, Siksha Karmi, Non-Formal Education 
and National programme of Nutritional Support 

At the post-Matric level, one of the major schemes for the 
scheduled caste students is ‘Post-Matric Scholarship Scheme’ 
(PMSS), which was started in 1944 even before India became 
Independent. Under the scheme, scholarships are available to 
scheduled caste students studying in higher education. The 
tuition and other compulsory fee are also reimbursed. This 
scheme is in the central sector and covers all the scheduled 
caste students below a certain income level. Rate of scholarship 
varies from course to course and for day scholars and 
boarders. A large number of scheduled caste students have 
benefited from the scheme since its inception. 
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To increase participation of the scheduled students at the 
higher educational level, the Government of India has issued 
instructions to reserve 15 per cent seats in all the institutions 
of higher education, including Indian Institutes of Technology, 
Indian Institutes of Management, Regional Colleges of 
Engineering, and Central universities. In universities there is 
relaxation of marks in minimum cut-of percentage for admission. 
Initially a relaxation of 5 to 10 per cent was allowed to candidates 
belonging to scheduled categories. Presently, if the 22 per 
cent seats reserved for the scheduled castes and tribes remain 
unfilled, a further relaxation of marks is given to them in order 
of merit amongst themselves so that the candidates belonging 
to these groups could fill the reserved seats. It may be further 
noted that at one time any scheduled caste student appearing 
for Joint Entrance Test, even if he secured zero mark, could be 
admitted in many of the educational institutions. 

National Overseas scholarships are awarded to meritorious 
scheduled caste students at postgraduate level to study 
abroad in those subjects for whom the facilities are not 
available in India. SC students are provided 10 per cent cut- 
off for Junior Research Fellowships. Every year 50 Junior 
Fellowships in science and humanities are reserved for those 
who appear in National Education Tests, which is a qualifying 
test for college teachers. UGC also provides 5 per cent marks 
relaxation to SC candidates who are to be appointed as 
lecturers. 

Book Banks have been established in number of institutions 
at the higher education level. Book grants are also provided 
by some of the states to the students belonging to scheduled 
castes. 

In order to accelerate the pace of development, the 
University Grants Commission relaxes requirement for opening 
of colleges in backward areas. It also provides special financial 
assistance to colleges located in backward areas. 

To improve the performance of the students, the UGC 
started funding the scheme of remedial teaching for the 
scheduled caste students in the 1980s. In 1998-99, 26 
universities and 372 colleges were running the remedial classes 
under the scheme. UGC has also established SC/ST Cells in 
103 universities to ensure proper implementation of 
reservation policy both in admission as well as recruitment of 
staff. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP FOR PROMOTING 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCHEDULED CASTES 


The schemes for promoting educational development of the 
scheduled castes are being implemented by different 
departments. While some of the schemes are being 
implemented directly by the Education Departments, a large 
number of schemes are being implemented by the Social/ 
Harijan Welfare Departments in the states. There is no 
uniformity in the administrative set-up for administering various 
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incentive schemes. The states can broadly be divided into 
three categories on the basis of administering the various 
schemes for the scheduled castes. 

In the first category are the states where the Education 
Department is concerned with both the formulation and 
implementation of planned programmes for all including the 
scheduled castes. Here the Education Department is well 
posted with incentive programmes that are being implemented 
by other departments for promoting the educational 
development of the scheduled castes. 

In the second category are those states where management 
of incentives vests with the Social Welfare Department and 
formulation and implementation of the programmes for the 
scheduled castes under the Special Component Plan are under 
their charge. 

In the third category are the states, where controls of 
educational institutions vests with the Education 
Department but the incentives are administered by the Social 
Welfare Department. In such states there is considerable 
overlapping both at the time of formulation as well as 
implementation of the schemes. Each department here seems 
to be working independent of each other without any effective 
coordination. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE SCHEDULED 
CASTES 


As a result of the policies to promote the educational 
development of the scheduled castes, considerable progress 
has been made in the direction of improving access to 
education at various levels and also in increasing the 
participation of these groups in education. Educational 
situation of the scheduled castes has consistently improved 
as compared to their earlier situation as well as when compared 
to the non-scheduled groups of population. However, the gap 
continues not only between the scheduled castes and the 
non-scheduled groups but also among different groups of 
scheduled castes. 

Literacy rates of scheduled castes improved from 10.4 per 
cent in 1961 to 37.4 per cent in 1991. However, only 23.8 per 
cent of scheduled castes females were literate as against 49.9 
per cent scheduled castes males. The gap between the 
scheduled castes and non-scheduled population has, 
however, widened over the last three decades from 17.6 per 
cent in 1961 to 22.8 per cent in 1991. There are tremendous 
inter-state disparities among the scheduled castes. Some 
states have made good progress while others are lagging 
behind. There are also great rural-urban variations, 

Besides the male-female and regional disparities among 
the scheduled castes, great within community differences 
among different communities of scheduled castes have been 
noticed. While literacy rates for certain communities among 
the scheduled caste was below 1 per cent, in the case of other 
scheduled caste groups it was as high as 70 per cent in 1981. 


In the same year, 100 scheduled castes communities, 
constituting 1.67 per cent of total scheduled castes population, 
had performed better than the non-scheduled caste 
communities. 7 

Primary schooling facilities were available to little over 
94 per cent of the population within 1 km of walking distance. 
In the case of predominantly scheduled castes habitations, 
these were available to about 91 per cent of the population 
within 1 km of walking distance. 

Gross Enrolment Ratios (GER) at the primary and upper 
primary levels for the scheduled castes were 92.4 and 62.5 per 
cent as against the GER of 94.9 and 58.8 per cent respectively 
for the total population on September 1999 (Selected 
Educational Statistics, 2000-2001). 

Coefficient of Equality (CE), which gives the comparative 
status of the scheduled castes vis-a-vis non-scheduled 
communities, indicates that at the primary level the same was 
102.1 in 1995 meaning thereby that the situation of the 
scheduled castes was better than the non-scheduled castes 
groups at this level. However, at the upper primary level the 
CE declined to 86.6 indicating higher dropout in the case of 
the scheduled castes at the primary level itself. The CE for the 
scheduled castes keeps on declining as one goes higher up 
the levels. At the secondary level; the CE for the scheduled 
castes was 81.6 in 1995, which is not too low considering their 
poor economic and educational background. However, at the 
higher educational level the CE dropped to 54.5 which means 
that the proportion of the scheduled castes in the total 
enrolment at the higher educational level was only little over 
half in comparison to their proportion in the total population 
of the country. 

At the higher stage of education, not only the overall share 
of the scheduled castes in the total enrolment was found to be 
low but, a higher percentage of these were in the arts courses 
as compared to the science courses (10.0 per cent in BA and 
7.3 per cent in BSc). In professional courses their representation 
was still lower. In Engineering courses their enrolment in 
1994-95 was only 6.3 per cent of the total enrolment. Some of 
the studies also indicate that the scheduled castes mostly 
cluster in inferior institutions. In the institutions of national 
importance such as Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) 
and the Indian Institutes of Managements (IIMs) as also the 
medical institutes of eminence, their numbers are insignificant. 
All this gets reflected in their occupational distribution. Their 
proportion in Class I and II categories of services under the 
Central Government was only 9.1 and 11.8 in 1991 which was 
much lower as compared to their representation in Class III 
and Class IV categories of services where it was 15.7 and 21.2 
respectively. This was despite reservation quotas and 
relaxation in educational qualifications and age. 

Besides the macro-level statistics as given in government 
publications, there are many micro-level studies carried out 
by scholars covering different aspects of school education of 
the scheduled castes. 


They highlight on the inequalities between the scheduled 
castes and the non-scheduled castes in enrolment at different 
levels, higher dropouts among the scheduled castes, and also 
higher wastage among them, especially at the primary and 

_ upper primary levels. These studies also bring out reasons 
for the same. 

The parents’ illiteracy and apathetic attitude towards 
education of their wards, the poverty of the parents that 
compels them to use their children to supplement family income 
or take care of the household chores so that parents could 
work. 

The unsatisfactory schooling infrastructure, poor 
qualifications and negative attitude of teachers; and lastly, 
the unsatisfactory methods of teaching and irrelevant 
curriculum reasons for the poor performance and early dropout 
of scheduled castes children. 

At the secondary level the studies focus on problems of 
the scheduled castes in schools that result in their poor 
performance in studies. Poor schooling infrastructure on the 
one hand, and personality characteristics of the scheduled 
castes students on the other hand, have been identified to 
explain their poor performance. Some of the personality factors 
that negatively affect the performance of the scheduled castes 
are (i) low self-concept, (ii) poor aspiration level, (iii) belief in 
luck and resignation to fate, (iv) inferiority complex, (v) 
emotional instability and group adherence. 

At the higher educational level, most studies concentrate 
on awareness, availability and utilisation of various incentives 
and facilities given to the scheduled castes. Awareness and 
utilisation of special facilities such as reservation, relaxation 
of marks and use of post-matric scholarship has been widely 
studied. Some of the studies also relate to the socio-economic 
background of the scheduled castes and the problems faced 
by them in the educational institutions. The studies clearly 
indicate the positive impact of the above schemes on their 
enrolment in higher educational institutions. However, the 
studies also highlight various problems that are faced in the 
implementation of different schemes, which affect their 
optimum utilisation. Lack of awareness, inadequate amount 
of scholarships and delay in their administration have been 
brought out in several studies. Hostel facilities for the 
scheduled castes have been found not only to be inadequate 
but also substandard, especially at school level. These put 
the members of the group in difficulty and, at times, lead to 
their early withdrawal and poor performance. 


CONSTRAINTS AND FUTURE STRATEGIES 


There are several reasons for the continuing gap among the 
scheduled castes and the non-scheduled population as well 
as within group disparities among different groups of the 
scheduled castes. The factors that explain the existing 
situation relate to those operating (a) within the education 
system, and (b) outside the education system. But the biggest 
contributing factor is the failure to incorporate the outside 
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system into various schemes and plans for educational 
development. 

In the case of the scheduled castes supply is not the major 
constraint. To create demand for education among them is 
more important. Any effort to universalise elementary 
education, which is important for further progress, must be 
directed towards creating favourable environment for 
utilisation of facilities. Both the parents and children need to 
be motivated for this purpose. Education of adults, especially 
of women, is considered important. Efforts are necessary to 
introduce new technology in order to free women from time 
consuming tasks like fetching water and collecting fuel and 
other household jobs. 

A major issue in educational planning has been its isolation 
from other prime needs of the family. It is obvious that in the 
case of deprived groups education cannot be considered in 
isolation without taking into consideration other primary needs 
like food, shelter and clothing. Absolute poverty and general 
ill health make it necessary to plan for the total development 
of the child. The issue is how to have integrated planning 
when different department of the government deal with 
different needs of the population, having hardly any proper 
coordination in their actions. 

A related issue is how to make education relevant to the 
needs of the scheduled castes belonging to different socio- 
economic layers among themselves. Past experience has 
shown that implementation of UEE without properly 
understanding the socio-economic context has been almost 
impossible. This leads to the importance of micro planning 
that has been suggested by the policy and operationalised 
under Lok Jumbish and District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP) and, more recently, on a wider scale under the Sarva 
Siksha Abhiyan (SSA) launched by the Government of India. 

Within the education system, there are a whole lot of 
pedagogical constraints such as absence of good educational 
facilities in the schools where most of the scheduled castes 
children go, irrelevant and, sometimes, offensive contents, ` 
rote methods of instruction, alien dialect, under-qualified and 
unsympathetic teachers. For optimum results in improving 
performance of these groups in education, existing school 
infrastructure is being improved on priority basis under 
‘Operation Blackboard’ in schools located in rural and remote 
areas where most of the children belonging to the scheduled 
castes live. Female teachers are also being posted in rural 
schools under the scheme to promote girls’ education. 

Besides the above constraints there are constraints in 
planning and administration of special programmes and 
schemes initiated since Independence for the educational 
development of the scheduled castes. An analysis of the 
existing programmes and schemes show that these are mainly 
directed towards increasing participation of these groups in 
education. They mainly emphasise provision of inputs such 
as opening of schools in relaxation of norms; provision of 
basic infrastructure in schools primarily meant to serve these 
groups; provision of ancillary services such as free books, 
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equipment, uniforms and noon meals; stipend and 
scholarships of various kinds and at various level; reservation 
of seats in higher educational institutions; relaxation of marks 
and age in admission in selected institutions; provision of 
separate hostels. No special inputs were initially provided for 
improving the quality of educational attainments. Attendance 
scholarships at the primary level and remedial teaching at the 
higher educational level are the two schemes, which are 
directed towards improving the performance of scheduled 
caste students. However, attendance scholarship is available 
in only a few states and remedial teaching is also not being 
availed of by most of the higher educational institutions. 

A major approach, in promoting educational development 
of the scheduled castes had been, and still continues to be, 
that of giving incentives. A quick glance at various schemes 
shows that most of the meaningful schemes are at the higher 
educational level. Coverage of the scheduled castes at that 
level is also complete. In contrast, at the school level coverage 
is governed by the amount of funds available with the states. 


Further, the incentives are in the form of subsidy. Despite 
revision of amount of scholarships from time to time, these are 
not linked to the cost of living or the needs of the group. 
Moreover, these are not administered in time. The result is 
that these are being availed of by the better off from amongst 
these groups, resulting in within group differences among the 
scheduled castes themselves. For improving the educational 
performance of the scheduled castes and to reduce within 
group inequalities among these groups, it is necessary to give 
meaningful inputs at the school level itself so that no child 
belonging to scheduled castes remains outside the school 
system because of social discrimination or economic 
compulsion. Remedial teaching for academically weaker 
students should start from the beginning. For those who 
perform better, additional incentives are needed to motivate 
them further. From the viewpoint of bringing equality among 
the scheduled castes groups, it is necessary to concentrate 
on those groups who have not been able to benefit from the 
available educational facilities. 
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SCHEDULED TRIBES, EDUCATION OF 


K. Sujatha 


The present paper examines the educational progress among 
tribals with reference to primary education. First part of the 
paper presents briefly the tribal context in India, i.e., socio- 
economic and geographical features, population, etc. The 
second section deals about the policies and programmes for 
tribal education. The third part discusses literacy—spatial and 
gender disparities, The next section examines the extent of 
access to education. Enrolment, retention and attainment 
levels of students are analysed in fifth part followed by 
educational constraints and innovations and special initiatives 
implemented in tribal areas in recent years. 


TRIBAL CONTEXT IN INDIA 


A tribe may be defined as ‘a community which has a name, 
endogamous in nature, lives in a common territory, has a 
common traditional culture with an unwritten language, is 
structurally and culturally distinctive, relatively homogenous, 
largely self-governing with no specialisation of function and 
pervasively self-sufficient and has a consciousness of ethnic 
identity and of belonging together’ (Majumdar, 1958). Certain 
specified tribal communities are designated as scheduled 
tribes in accordance with a provision of the Constitution of 
India (Article 342). There are 573 scheduled tribes living in 
different parts of the country. 

India has the single largest tribal population in the world 
compared to any other country with a population of 67.75 
millions, constituting 8.1 per cent of the total population of 
the country (1991 census). They constitute an overwhelming 
majority in Mizoram, Lakshadweep, Nagaland and Meghalaya. 
Even though the tribals are a majority in these states and 
union territories, they constitute only a small proportion of 
the total tribal population of India. On the other hand, the 
states of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and West Bangal account for 83 
per cent of the total tribal population, even though the non- 
tribals constitute the majority population in these states. 

The tribes dispersed all over the country differ from one 
another in racial traits, social organisation cultural pattern, 
etc, Most of the tribal communities have their own dialects, 
most of them without script. There are more than 270 of them. 
There are, however, enclaves and groups, which have not 
been influenced by other languages, who hardly can 
understand the language of non-tribal population. This is the 
reason they are the most disadvantaged group in terms of 


educational development. One of the distinguishing feature 
of the tribals is that majority of them live in scattered habitations 
located in interior, remote and inaccessible, hilly and forest 
areas of the country. More than 90 per cent of scheduled tribe 
workers are engaged in the primary sector or sector of economy 
related to the exploitation of the natural resources. Tribals 
own arich cultural heritage of art, music and dance, etc. They 
have large number of social and religious festivals. The process 
of socialisation of children in a tribal society is smooth and 
tension free. The tribal children are more free and indulgent 
with hardly any restrictions on their behaviour and freedom. 


PROBLEMS OF TRIBAL EDUCATION 


The tribal education is lagging behind the general population. 
Notonly this, the extent and pace of education has also remain 
slow among the tribals. The reasons for this can be categorised 
as external, internal and socio-economic and psychological. 
The external constraints are related to the problems and 
difficulties at the policy level, planning, implementation and 
at administration level. Internal constraints refers to problems 
associated with schools system, content, curriculum, medium 
of instruction, pedagogy, teacher-related problems, academic 
supervision and monitoring. The third set of problems related 
to social, economic and cultural background of tribals and the 
psychological problems of first generation learners. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD DEVELOPMENTS 


In view of their socio-economic backwardness, geographical 
isolation and marginalisation, the Constitution of India has 
incorporated specific provisions for promoting and 
safeguarding the interests of the tribals. Specifically Article 
46 of the Constitution envisages that, “The State shall promote 
with special care the educational and economic interests of 
the scheduled tribes and protect them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation.’ There are further provisions in 
Articles 14 and 15 of the constitution for affirmative state 
actions in their favour. Thus at a general level the safeguards 
are protective, ameliorative and welfare-oriented. In view of 
the Constitutional obligation, a policy of planned acculturation 
was adopted to pave the way for tribals to participate in socio- 
economic development process and for their integration, In 
line with this approach the government evolved a philosophy 
for tribal development known as ‘Panchasheel’. This 
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philosophy propagates five guiding principles for tribal 
development (Nehru, 1954). These principles envisages a 
policy of planned socio-economic development based on the 
tribal context, respecting their customary rights and traditions, 
initiating slow modernisation through building self-confidence, 
strengthening of traditional institutions and protecting them 
from exploitation. It envisaged that the efforts should be made 
to integrate the tribal communities with the rest of the society 
while protecting their identity. 

Preferences in admission to educational institutions and 
public services, provision of incentives and concessions for 
education are some of the mechanisms visualised to fulfil the 
constitutional directives. In consonance of the spirit of the 
constitution, the central and state governments have adopted 
different policies and measures for tribal development in 
general and for their education in particular. In course of time 
these policies and programmes have changed to suit the needs 
of the time and make them more effective. In fact, in recent 
times the policies towards tribal development, their 
perspectives and orientations have gone through significant 
changes and in some cases important breakthroughs have 
been achieved particularly in educating the tribes. 

A breakthrough in approach and policies for tribal 
development was conceived from the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
resulting in Tribal-Sub-Plan approach that still continues. The 
tribal sub-plan approach while according priority for elementary 
education envisaged different strategies. However, for the first 
time a comprehensive policy for tribal education was 
incorporated in the National Policy on Education 1986, 
followed by a programme of action with detailed strategies for 
implementation of the policies. This has provided a new 
perspective for tribal education for quantitative and qualitative 
improvement. Further, the revised policy of 1992 and 
programme action strengthened the special policy and 
programmes for tribal education. 

The initiation of National Policy on Education (NPE, 1986) 
stands as a watershed in the field of primary education in 
India as it has accorded high importance to the education of 
scheduled tribes, particularly universalisation of elementary 
education. 

Based on the NPE and POA for the first time the norms for 
establishing primary schools were relaxed to suit the tribal 
areas in order to improve access to education. This has 
facilitated to improve the schooling facility in tribal areas. 
However, in spite of relaxation of norms many tribal localities 
were still without a school, as they did not fulfill even the 
relaxed criteria. 


PROGRESS OF LITERACY 


In a bid to improve the pace of educational growth many 
Programmes and approaches are undertaken at the state and 
central level. The result of these efforts showed a growth in 
the literacy rate. The Census of India for the period 1971, 1981 
and 1991 provides the rate as 11.30 per cent, 16.35 per cent 


and 29.60 per cent respectively. Whereas, the literacy rate of 
the rest of the Indian population was not more than four times 
of the above. 

The degree and level of educational spread has not been 
the same. At the state level, among various segments of 
population and among various groups the progress had been 
uneven. Some of the states with higher tribal concentration in 
relation to their total population have done exceedingly well 
in terms of higher literacy rate. States in the north-eastern 
region of India like Mizoram, Nagaland and Meghalaya fall in 
this category. While in the states like Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh tribal literacy is very low although 
these states are inhabited by much larger number of tribals 
than the north-eastern states. (Census of India, 1971, 1981, 
1991). 

The literacy rate among the tribals is not only low but the 
gender disparity in literacy is quite high. The variance among 
the male and female literacy among the tribal groups also exists. 
The growth is on an average 2.6 times less than that of male 
literacy rate. In this initially the status of Kerala, Meghalaya 
and Mizoram made the largest contributions. By 1991 other 
states also joined the race (Census of India, 1971, 1981, 1991). 


PRIMARY EDUCATION: ACCESS AND 
PARTICIPATION 


As it has been discussed earlier the tribal communities 
normally reside in interior, underdeveloped and inaccessible 
areas. Demographically tribal habitations are small in size, 
scattered and are sparsely populated. Nearly 63.4 per cent of 
tribal habitations have less than 300 people covering one- 
fourth of total tribal population. While 22 per cent of tribal 
habitations have less than 100 inhabitants, the population 
covered by these habitations is only 3.82 per cent of their 
total population. Because of these problems most of these 
villages are bereft of basic infrastructural facilities like transport, 
communication and basic amenities. Formal education like 
other infrastructure was alien to these people and localities 
and conspicuous in its absence for a long time. 

In the backdrop of different policies and programmes 
formulated to provide educational access in tribal areas, it is 
essential to examine the access condition for primary 
education. When we compare the access condition between 
1982-92, it is found that considerable improvement has taken 
place in terms of the percentage of habitations having primary 
schools and the coverage of population by these schools. 

More importantly, a positive aspect is that the number of 
habitations having schools beyond 2 km are fast decreasing. 
In other words between 1982 and 1992 expansion of primary 
schools helped to reduce the distance between schools and 
habitations particularly in case of those who had to go more 
than 2 km distance. In almost all the tribal concentrated states 
the number of schools within 1 km of the habitations have 
increased and a higher percentage population coverage is 
achieved. The Sixth All India Educational Survey, 1992 shows 


that 78 per cent of tribal population and 56 per cent of tribal 
habitations have been provided primary schools within their 
habitation. Another 11 per cent of tribal population and 20 per 
cent of their habitations had schools within the range of more 
than half and less than one kilometre distance. However, for 
12 per cent of tribal population primary school facilities are 
located in more than a kilometre distance. These are the people 
who are scattered in small habitations with less than 100 
population habitations. 

When we examine the extent of availability schools for 
people covered under different population slabs of habitations, 
it is evident that more than 90 per cent of tribal population and 
the habitations under 500 and above population slabs had 
access to primary schools within the habitation. The remaining 
primary schools were located with in a half a kilometer to a 
kilometer distance. In case of habitations within the population 
range of 300 persons 76 per cent of habitations and same 
percentage of population in these localities were having the 
primary schools in their habitations. Although apparently it 
looks that a higher percentage of habitations in lower 
population slabs did not have schools in their habitations, in 
reality the percentage of population covered by these 
habitations constitute very small segment to total tribal 
population. 

More interestingly the tribal habitations in all the categories 
of population slabs are in favourably placed than rural 
habitations in terms of having access to primary schools within 
the habitation. On the other hand, in the higher category of 
population slabs the extent of coverage of habitations by 
primary schools almost equal in tribal and rural areas. In other 
words, habitations with 500 and less population have better 
access to primary education in tribal areas than the rural 
habitations. This is due to favourable policies and relaxation 
of population and distance norms for establishing schools in 
under privileged areas. This evidently shows the role of 
conscious efforts through special policies in the promotion of 
education in tribal areas. However, in case of smaller 
population slabs the percentage of tribal habitations having 
schools located at a distance of more than 1 km is slightly 
higher than that of rural areas. However, this improvement is 
not same across all the states in India. The extent of access to 
primary schools in different tribal concentrated states shows 
an uneven spread of schooling facilities. 

In view of difficult terrain, geographical and ecological 
barriers in tribal areas the distance of more than half a kilometer 
is a difficult proposition for young children to attend school. 
In fact the distance of one kilometer and above between the 
school and habitation means that practically these habitations 
and inhabitants lack access to primary schools given the tribal 
context. Thus, a little more than one-fifth of total tribal 
population is constrained by this problem. In this context one 
can note that though the policies have been largely favourable 
to the tribal population still a large number of tribal habitations 
are without schools. Moreover, 10 per cent of the tribal 
habitations have schools beyond 2 km. In view of various 
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geographical and ecological barriers prevalent in tribal areas 
the 0.5-kilometre norm at times looks a rather inflated 
proposition as it makes difficult to cross that distance for 
children during hostile weather conditions. 

Since the Sixth All India Educational Survey, i.e., after 1993 
onwards there was considerable improvement in the front of 
access more particularly in tribal areas under different 
educational projects. 


ENROLMENT IN CLASSES I-V 


The participation of tribal children in education is pretty low 
in comparison to others, Enrolment of tribal children was about 
9 million in classes I-V during the year 1997-98. However, the 
number of tribal children enroled in primary classes of I-V has 
increased in last eight years. More interestingly the increase 
is very substantial in case of girls compared to boys. The 
proportion of girls has increased from 36.5 per cent to 43 per 
cent of total enrolment during 1989-90 to 1997-98 at all India 
level. The north-eastern states like Mizoram and Nagaland 
and West Bengal have more or less equal proportion of boys 
and girls among the total enrolled tribal children in primary 
stage. The girls enrolment shows a positive growth rate in all 
the tribal concentrated states. The state of Rajasthan shows 
the highest increase in girls enrolment with 64 per cent increase 
during the above-mentioned period. The increase in number 
of students enroled need not necessarily be due to population 
growth during this period as the growth rate of enrolment is 
very high compared to population growth rate, More 
importantly, corresponding to the increased enrolment at 
primary stage the enrolment in middle stage had also improved 
in manifolds. 

Despite the impressive increase in enrolment many of the 
states are yet to have to achieve equity in gender aspect as 
there is considerable disparity. With all the increase of 
enrolment in classes I to V the total Gross Enrolment Ratio 
(GER) has been 90.73 per cent and 78 per cent for girls at 
national level. The GER varies widely among different states 
and for boys and girls. Since the gross enrolment ratio 
includes the over age and under age children it does not 
indicate the exact participation rate of school age 6-11 years 
population. According to the Sixth All India Educational 
Survey the under-age and over-age population forms 20 per 
cent in classes I -V enrolment. 

As in primary classes, in middle stage too girls’ enrolment 
had increased at much higher rate compared to boys. In 
Rajasthan, not only the proportion of girls in middle stage 
increased but also there was four-fold increase in their strength. 
The states like Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, and West 
Bengal also show considerable improvement of girls enrolment 
in middle stage. We can assume that increased enrolment in 
primary classes had helped in improving the participation in 
middle stage. However, the increase in middle stage could 
also be due to higher rate of transition from primary stage 
particularly in case of the girls. 
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Several micro-level interventions like appointment of local 
teachers, micro-level planning and community mobilisation 
and several NGO efforts at grass root level can be attributed 
as major reasons for significant improvement in girls’ enrolment 
in Rajasthan. Some of the recent micro-level evidences show 
that the interventions and initiatives like mid-day meal scheme, 
creation of self-help women groups, environment building 
programmes under different projects, establishment of 
Integrated Tribal Development Agencies (ITDA), appointment 
of local tribal teachers, developing partnership between school 
and village communities in school management had helped in 
raising awareness level among tribals to realise the importance 
of education and positive attitude towards girls’ education 
(Sujatha, 1999). 


RETENTION 


Enrolment has no meaning unless the students are retained in 
the system for prescribed number of years to complete the 
primary level of education. In other words students’ retention 
is one of the important components of universalisation of 
primary education. It is a well-known fact that in tribal areas 
the high absenteeism, large detention and alarming dropout 
rate contribute to slow progress of education among tribals. 
Dropout rate among children of the scheduled tribes varies 
among different states, though it is invariably high among 
girls in all the states, 


REPEATERS 


Majorities of the states have automatic promotion policy at 
primary stage unless the required attendance and expected 
minimum level of competencies are fulfilled, Even after the 
non-detention policy in almost all the states the students are 
detained in the same class for more than one year. According 
to the Sixth All India Educational Survey between the classes 
Iand V, 11 per cent of tribal children repeat the same class for 
more than one year. 

More importantly the per cent of repeaters in lower classes, 
i.e., up to class III is higher compared to higher classes, In 
some of the states like Tripura, Bihar and Arunachal Pradesh 
nearly one-fifth of the students in class I are detained in the 
same class for repetition, In Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Rajasthan also the repeaters per cent is considerably high in 
all classes. In some of the states though the per cent of 
repeaters declines in classes II and IV but their per cent 
increased in class V (Sujatha, 1994). There are several reasons 
for the repetition: poor attendance-rate, low academic 
performance, language problem, etc. 


LEARNER ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 


Almost all the studies on learners achievement levels in India 
showed that the tribal students in primary classes have lower 


achievement scores compared to non-tribal population (Shukla, 
1994, Govinda and Varghese, 1989, Jhangira 1993, Varghese 
1993, Sujatha, 1998, Prakash, 1998). The low achievement levels 
among tribals were attributed to school-related variables as in 
the case of non-tribal students. However, the tribal students 
had additional disadvantages arising out of social and 
locational factors that affect their achievement levels. In other 
words the tribal students performance varies among different 
schools irrespective of their location, family background and 
management type of the school (Sujatha, 1998). A silver lining 
in this regard is that the achievement levels of tribal children 
had improved from the base line study conducted under 
District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) in 1993 to 
achievement test conducted during 1998 in the same districts 
(Prakash, 1998). 


RECENT INITIATIVES 
During the past few years, tribal education has witnessed a 
rapid transformation particularly in the arena of access, 
pedagogic reform and community participation. A brief 
overview of these trends will provide a critical understanding 
of ground realities and scope for future prospects, 

As has been discussed in the earlier section, much of the 


emphasis is given to the improvement of access in tribal areas. 
Along with the flexibility of norms regarding the opening of 
schools and prioritising tribal areas for new schools a few 
innovations and strategies were adopted. 

The establishment of non-formal schools and alternative 
schools in recent years further bolstered the effort towards 
the development of tribal education. In fact, the alternative 
Schools and non-formal education centres were opened with 
the belief that the tribal children need a different environment 
for education than their counterparts and therefore an 
alternative is a necessity rather than another means. 
Community Schools have come up in states like Andhra 
Pradesh in tribal areas to provide alternative educational 
infrastructure to tribal children. Similarly, Education Guarantee 
Scheme is another innovation at the access front. 

In an effort to improve the teaching-learning process some 
innovations were incorporated. One of such innovation is 
joyful learning method. This is introduced in many a tribal 
schools to achieve more enrolment and retention. 


SCHOOL COMPLEX SYSTEM $ 


In order to improve the academic monitoring and supervision 
Cluster Resource Centres and School Complex have been 
formed. The resource persons do regular monitoring and 
provide school-based training to sustain the capacity building 
efforts. As a result of such decentralised monitoring of 
teachers and teacher competency building through training 
has helped to break isolation among the teachers to less 
teacher absenteeism and better teaching capabilities. 


INNOVATIONS IN COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Community participation is a major innovation in current 
educational development strategy. The realisation of the value 
of community in education has led to certain changes in the 
policy forcing to adopt a method of planning to involve 
community in its developmental efforts. This has resulted in 
establishing school-community nexus and guaranteeing better 
participation and enrolment apart from checking teacher 
irregularity and absenteeism. Community participation is 
dependent on community mobilisation, therefore, adequate 
measures are taken to motivate the community and mobilise it 
in participating and involving in school activity. The formation 
of Village Education Committees (VECs) to monitor and 
guarantee the participation of community in school activity is 
a step in this direction. The VEC is entrusted with certain 
supervisory and administrative responsibilities. Now even 
attempts are made to provide training to VEC members in the 
basics of school management and administration by which 
they can be more effective and involved. Under the DPEP the 
VECs are revitalised and in many tribal areas VECs are given 
the responsibility of constructing the school building. 


FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


First of all emphasis should be given to the quality and equity 
rather than quantity as it has been done in all these years. In 
fact quality education has no alternative and therefore, our 
prime focus should be on the quality. 
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Second, the school schedule should be prepared as per 
the local requirement and usages rather than uniform pattern. 
It has been found that vacations and holidays are with a 
cognizance of local contexts. 

Third, the availability of locally relevant materials will not 
only help the children to associate them more with the school 
but also facilitate faster learning. 

Fourth, in order to make education effective and sustainable 
it is essential that we should built a partnership between the 
community and the government to guarantee regular 
monitoring of the functioning of schools effectively. 

Fifth, environment building is of immense importance in 
the context of educational development among tribes. 
Community awareness and community mobilisation is key to 
environment building, therefore, these should be given 
importance. Once this is achieved it should not be left in lurch 
but should be continued. 

Sixth, skill development, competency building and 
motivating the teachers also need to be looked upon for 
sustaining educational development. Teacher should be made 
the centre of educational transformation and, therefore, they 
must remain as the primary facilitator and diffusionist. There 
should be novelty in pedagogy and curricula so that the 
interest and motivation of teachers remain at a higher level. 
This will make the teachers more competent in withering the 
challenges of education in future. Attempts must be made not 
just to select the local teachers but to find out the best among 
them who is competent and trained. A 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE 


S.C. Sarma 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


School is the nucleus of learning and epicentre for development 
of any society or nation. Though it is true at macro-level, but 
at micro-level when one looks at a school as an independent 
unit, there exists variety and variance among different schools. 
It is common observation that no two schools are alike, just as 
no two individuals are similar. If one proceeds with the premise 
that schools do differ, then the question comes to one’s 
repertoire that how they differ. It is widely known fact that 
individuals do differ in their characteristic features. Similarly, 
schools do differ in their structural and organisational 
characteristics. Any one, who steps into some schools, smells 
and feels the differences among them. One can easily notice 
the differences among schools, in terms of their infrastructural 
facilities, but this is not one and the only one dimension which 
really makes the distinction. There are many other charac- 
teristics that could directly or indirectly contribute to inter- 
school differences. As a matter of fact, differences among 
schools mostly rooted in their functioning and performance. 

School functioning and performance depend on the 
administrative and managerial skills of head teacher; attitudes 
and feelings of teachers; classroom processes; materials and 
resource management; competence and commitment of 
personnel; and so on, However, the main components that 
contribute to functioning of any school are the head teacher, 
teachers and students. Performance of head teacher and 
teachers in a school would have a bearing on students’ 
performance and behaviour. Taking into account such a three 
component paradigm, two diametrically opposite categories 
of schools might emerge. 

Firstly, in some schools head teacher and teachers derive 
pleasure in working together and they are confident in what 
they are doing. This pleasure and confidence is transmitted to 
students and in turn school can be a happy experience for 
them. Secondly, in some schools the head teacher attempts to 
camouflage his inabilities and incompetencies; and 
seclusiveness and discontentment of teachers is apparent. 
This reflects among students and for them school is an 
unhappy experience. 


THE CONCEPT 


These exemplars envisage that each school will have its own 
distinct anatomy on which the contours of school can be 


mapped. It is this typical portrait of schools that could be 
called as ‘school climate’. This may also be labeled as 
organisational climate of schools, as basically school is an 
organisation and the distinctive features of schools, so far 
discussed are pertaining to organisational structure and 
behaviour of schools. Halpin (1966), while explaining the 
organisational climate, opines, ‘analogously, personality is to 
the individual what organisational climate is to the 
organisation’. 

Organisational climate is comparatively a modern 
expression. Earlier, any attempt to conceptualise the nature, 
characteristics and interpersonal relations of an organisation 
is being labeled as ‘morale’, a unidimensional approach. As 
schools are social organisations, school climate depends not 
only on the head teacher and teachers as individuals, but also 
relationships between the head teacher and teachers; and their 
collective relationships with students, parents and community 
members. Katz and Kahn (1966) point out that, ‘the climate of 
an organisation reflects historical problems it has encountered, 
the types of people it attracts, its work and physical layout, 
and the ways in which communications are made and authority 
exercised’. Hence, the unidimensional approach to 
conceptualise school climate is inadequate, as it encounters 
with multiple dimensions. During mid-fifties the term organi- 
sational climate was made applicable to schools. Later, Halpin 
and Croft conceptualised organisational climate in schools. 


CONTRIBUTION OF HALPIN AND CROFT 


Halpin and Croft have undertaken a pioneering work to 
conceptualise, in empirical terms, the organisational climate in 
schools. Mainly dissatisfied with the concept of morale and 
Leadership Behaviour Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) 
studies, they have attempted to conceptualise and measure 
organisational climate of schools. They have constructed an 
Organisational Climate Descriptive Questionnaire (OCDQ) that 
portrays the organisational climate of schools. The OCDQ 
consists of 64 Likert type items which teachers and principals 
can use to describe the climate of their school. The OCDQ is 
based on eight factors out of which four refer to teachers’ 
behaviour and remaining four refer to principal’s behaviour, 
relating to characteristics of the group and behaviour of the 
leader respectively. The teachers’ behaviour related factors 
are: disengagement (teachers’ tendency not to be concerned 
about the task at hand); hindrance (teachers’ feeling that the 


principal burdens them with routine demands); esprit (morale); 
and intimacy (teachers’ enjoyment of friendly social relations 
with each other). The principal’s behaviour related factors 
are: aloofness (behaviour of the principal characterised as 
formal and impersonal); production emphasis (behaviour of 
the principal characterised as close supervision of the staff); 
thrust (behaviour of the principal characterised as his evident 
effort in trying to move the organisation); and consideration 
(behaviour of the principal characterised as an inclination to 
treat the teachers ‘humanly’). 


TYPES OF SCHOOL CLIMATE 


Out of they eight factors six school climates are identified, 
which could be arrayed along a continuum defined as one end 
by an open climate, and at the other, by a closed climate. The 
six climates are—open, autonomous, controlled, familiar, 
parental and closed. The combination of the eight factors 
defines a particular climate. Although all eight factors define 
each climate, esprit and thrust possess a special significance. 
Esprit corresponds to morale, and thrust represents a critical 
attribute of leader’s behaviour. Halpin (1966) describes each 
of the six climates basing upon the content of each of the 
eight subtests. 

The Open Climate depicts the situation in which the 
members enjoy extremely high esprit. The teachers work well 
and do not feel burdened by heavy work. The teachers 
obtain considerable job satisfaction and are sufficiently 
motivated to overcome difficulties and frustration. The 
behaviour of the principal represents an appropriate 
integration between his own personality and the role he is 
required to play as principal. 

In Autonomous Climate principal gives complete freedom 
to teachers to provide their own structures-for-interaction so 
that they can find ways within the group for satisfying their 
needs, Teachers achieve their goals easily and quickly. The 
principal provides thrust for the organisation by setting an 
example and by working hard himself. 

The Controlled Climate is marked by a press for 
achievement at the expense of social needs satisfaction. 
Every one works hard and there is little time for friendly 
relations with others. In this climate job satisfaction is mainly 
due to task-accomplishment rather than social-needs 
satisfaction. The principal is dominating and allows little 
flexibility. 

In Familiar Climate principal and teachers are friendly. 
Principal exerts little control in directing the activities of 
the teachers. There is a high degree of social-needs 
satisfaction. Little is done to evaluate or direct the activities 
of teachers and principal does not emphasise production. Job 
satisfaction among teachers is mainly due to social-needs 
satisfaction. 

In Parental Climate principal is ineffective in his attempts 
to control the teachers and unable to satisfy their social needs. 
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The teachers do not enjoy friendly relationships with each 
other and do not work together, Principal derives only minimal 
social-needs satisfaction. Group maintenance has not been 
established because of the principal’s inability to control the 
activities of the teachers. 

Group members obtain little satisfaction in respect to either 
task-achievement or social-needs in Closed Climate. The 
principal is ineffective in directing the activities of the teachers, 
at the same time he is not inclined to look out for their 
personal welfare. The teachers do not work well together and 
group achievement is minimal, The principal does not 
facilitate the task accomplishment of the teachers. He is 
highly aloof and impersonal in controlling and directing the 
activities of the teachers. He expects everyone else to take 
initiative, but he does not give them the freedom required 
to perform. 


Autonomous 


Fig. 1 Hierarchy of School Climate 


LIMITATIONS OF OCDQ 


Halpin’s description of organisational climate of schools 
mainly focuses on the social climate among principals and 
teachers. It includes both formal and informal patterns of 
interaction. Though students’ behaviour and their perfor- 
mance is an important component, Halpin viewed school 
climate in terms of only teaching staff. His entire explanation 
and analysis is limited to patterns of interactions between 
principals and teachers ignoring values and attitudes. When 
one thinks about school climate, in terms of important school 
functions, one may get into two categories of climate, viz., 
social climate and academic climate, the former deals with 
patterns of interaction, the latter with educational values 
and attitudes. One of the important limitations of OCDQ is 
that it emphasises the social climate and academic climate is 
not given consideration due to it in understanding school 


climate. 
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As regards the eight factors of OCDQ, though Halpin 
provided sufficient evidence about their existence there 
remains the problem of what to do with them once they are 
identified. The idea of equating school climate with social 
climate of schools is acceptable of course these eight factors 
provide adequate conceptualisation of school climate. Arriving 
at six climates basing on the eight factors also lead to criticism. 
Basing on the assumption that esprit reflects an effective 
balance between the accomplishment of tasks and the 
satisfaction of social needs, Halpin arrived at six climates and 
arranged along a continuum from open climate to closed 
climate. Consequently a number of questions arise: If there 
are really eight distinctive factors, how can they be so easily 
compressed into a single continuum? If esprit really represents 
a balance between formal and informal needs in an 
organisation, how can it at the same time be a discrete factor? 
The limitations of OCDQ, as Halpin (1966) admitted, are that 
their findings need to be cross-validated and few subtests do 
not contain enough items to provide dependable 
measurements. 


STATUS OF RESEARCH 


After Halpin, there are a few research studies undertaken to 
see how far school climate is related to student achievement 
and performance. Thomas (1976) concludes, ‘No significant 
relationships between global climate categorization and 
achievement in the basic subjects have been detected’. 
Feldvebel (1964) and Amarnath (1980) found no relationship 
between climate and achievement. Shah (1981) observed that, 
‘achievement was highest in closed climate followed by 
paternal and autonomous climates and the lowest in familiar 
climates’. As students are the ultimate consumers of schooling 
system, school climate and achievement studies are more 
relevant. OCDQ has been used in many countries but only 
few of them are able to demonstrate a relationship with student 
achievement. 
Finlayson (1973) tried to overcome one of the central 
weaknesses of the OCDQ by developing four factors—two 
based on students (emotional tone and task orientation) and 
two based on teachers (concern and social control). Likert et 
al. (1972) developed a profile of a school questionnaire and 
Gross and Heriott (1965) developed questionnaires for school 
staff to measure something they called Educational 
Professional Leadership (EPL). Both shared the weakness of 
OCDQ in placing complex relationships along a single 
continuum but lacked the complexity of eight discrete factors. 
Gross and Heriott (1965) were unable to establish relationship 
between EPL and student achievement. Rastogi (1981) found 


that student’s satisfaction is more in an autonomous and open 
climate than in closed and paternal climates. 

Hargreaves (1967) examined the different patterns of norms 
and values in the schools. His study was of social climate but 
he identified a difference in academic climate, which can be 
defined as the degree to which students and teachers support 
academic values. McDill and Rigsby (1973) undertook to 
measure the academic climate of schools, expressed in terms 
of academic results among both teachers and students and 
found it to be significantly related to student achievement. 
Khera (1980) expressed that Sainik Schools due to good 
educational environment exhibited better academic results. 
As regards comparative studies in respect of locality, Pandey 
(1981) found that urban secondary schools had a better 
organisational climate than rural. 

Pratap and Raju (1973) observed that rural primary schools 
are ill organised in terms of management and inadequate in 
human and material resources resulting in poor student 
performance. Wynne (1980) examined the climate of schools, 
looking particularly at the use of rules and regulations; and 
student involvement in extra-curricular activities. His interest 
has in the development of values and he concludes that there 
is a relationship between administrating structure and the 
development of appropriate behaviour in young people. 


EMERGING CONCEPTIONS IN SCHOOL CLIMATE 


School climate not only constitutes the behaviour of principal 
and teachers, but it has many other components to be taken 
into consideration for complete perspective and 
conceptualisation. As long as the school climate is defined 
narrowly to comprise merely the interaction of staff and 
principal in school, it would lead to a serious limitation and 
could not express a comprehensive and global view of school 
climate. Instead, if the narrow view of school climate is 
manifested into a broader perspective of including all the 
components of school functioning, performance and 
outcomes, it may prove to be a powerful conception. 

Rutter et al. (1979) took such a broad view of school climate 
and related it to a range of outcomes of schooling that include 
not only achievement but also behaviour, delinquency, and 
attendance. They looked at the combined effect of a number 
of discrete variables and inferred their independent effect. 
Their broad and comprehensive definition of school climate 
to include the principal’s interaction with teachers, methods 
of rewarding and punishing students, and the academic climate 
turns out to be of considerable potency. If school climate is 
conceived in terms of its correlates, then its conception will 
be still more broadened and powerful indicator of schooling. 
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SCHOOL COMPLEXES 


R.P. Singhal 


Itis a matter of common experience that schools in our country 
suffer from chronic isolation. There is hardly any rapport 
between one school and another, much less with other higher 
level educational institutions, in the neighbourhood. The 
narrowness of outlook and approach has permeated so deeply 
into the system that a school does not often seek help and 
cooperation from or provide the same to a sister school in the 
locality. As a result, the resources, both physical and human, 
belonging to one institution may stagnate or perish but they 
cannot be expected to stand in good stead to another 
institution in the vicinity suffering from dire necessity of the 
same. It is also not generally realised that there is a serious 
constraint on the availability of financial resources. This is 
particularly so in view of the increasing expansion and growing 
needs of education and other developmental sectors and, 
therefore, the existing resources have by necessity to be shared 
and optimally utilised. 


BEGINNING OF SCHOOL COMPLEXES: 
THE CONCEPT 


In 1966, the Education Commission in its report entitled 
‘Education and National Development’ recommended that the 
establishment of School Complexes which, through a system 
of networking of schools, will have several advantages in 
helping to promote education. These would include: 

Firstly, it will break the benumbing isolation under which 
each school functions at present; 

Secondly, it will enable a small group of schools working in 
neighbourhood to make a cooperative effort to improve 
standards; 

Thirdly, it will enable the Department of Education to 
devolve authority with comparatively less fear of being 
misused and to provide the necessary stock of talent at the 
functional level to make effective use of this newly gained 
freedom. 

The Commission envisaged that, in the first tier, each upper 
primary school may be integrally related to eight to ten lower 
primary schools that exist in its neighbourhood so that they 
form one ‘complex’ of functional facilities. The Headmaster of 

the upper primary school should provide an extension service 
to the lower primary schools in his charge and it will be his 
responsibility to see that they function properly. In the second 
tier a secondary school may be similarly related to all the upper 
and lower primary schools in its neighbourhood. Thus, under 


this new dispensation, a rural area with a radius of 5 to 10 km 
will have a school complex consisting of one secondary school, 
about 3 to 4 upper primary schools and 10 to 20 lower primary 
schools. Moreover, the complex would be more homogeneous 
in its socio-economic structure. This homogeneity would make 
the task of establishing horizontal and vertical linkages much 
easier. 

The Commission felt that this would be a fairly small and 
manageable group which can function in a face-to-face 
relationship within an easily accessible distance. It would 
also have a good potential for planning and guidance since 
there will be some trained graduate teachers in the Complex. 
Moreover, it could be possible to provide new aids like a 
projector, a good library, a good laboratory to each secondary 
school as a unit and make them functionally available to the 
other schools in the area assigned to the complex. The 
Commission recommended that such a group, built round a 
secondary school, should be adopted as a minimum viable 
unit for educational reform. 


FUNCTIONS TO BE DISCHARGED 


For successful functioning of a school complex, the 
Commission observed that adequate powers and 
responsibilities will have to be delegated to the complex by 
the Department of Education. The complex itself will be 
in a position to discharge certain delegated functions 
conventionally the responsibility of inspecting officers of 
the department, and also deal with individual schools 
within its parameters. The delegation of authority and 
functions, according to the Commission, could comprise the 
following: 


@ The school complex may be used as a unit for the 
introduction of better methods of evaluation and for 
regulating the promotion of children from class to class 
or from one level of school to another. 

@ It should be possible to provide jointly for all the 
schools in a complex certain facilities and equipment, 
which cannot be provided separately to each school. 
This will include a projector with a portable generator 
which can go round from school to school. Similarly, 
the central high school may have a good laboratory 
and students from the upper primary schools in the 
complex may be brought to it during vacations or 


holidays for practical work or demonstration. The 
central high school may maintain a circulating library 
from which books could be sent out to schools in the 
neighbourhood. The facilities of specialist teachers 
could also be shared, such as teachers for physical 
education or for artwork which could not be provided 
to individual primary schools, It should be possible 
by a carefully planned arrangement to make use of 
their services to guide the teachers in primary schools 
and also to spend some time with their students. 

@ In-service education of teachers in general and 
upgrading of the less qualified teachers in particular 
should be an important responsibility of a school 
complex. For this purpose, it should maintain a central 
circulating library for use of all teachers in the complex. 
It should arrange periodical meetings of all teachers 
where school problems could be discussed, some talks 
or film shows arranged, or some demonstration lessons 
given. During vacations even short special courses 
could be organised for groups of teachers. 

@ Each school should ordinarily be expected to plan its 
work in sufficient detail for the ensuing academic year. 
Such planning could preferably be done by 
headmasters of the schools within the complex. They 
should meet together and decide on broad principles 
of development in the light of which each individual 
school can plan its own programme. 

@ It is very difficult to provide leave substitutes for 
teachers in primary schools, because the size of each 
school is so small that no leave-reserve teacher can be 
appointed. This becomes particularly difficult in single 
teacher schools where, if the teacher is on leave, the 
school has to remain closed. In the school complex 
concept, it would be possible to attach one or two 
leave reserve teachers to the central secondary school, 
who can be sent to schools within the complex as and 
when the need arises. 

@ Selected school complexes can be used for trying out 
and evaluating new textbooks, teachers’ guides and 
teaching aids. 

@ The school complex may also be authorised to modify, 
within prescribed limits and subject to the approval of 
the District Education Officer, the usual prescribed 
curricula and syllabi. 


The recommendation of the Education Commission, would 
ensure that schools gain in strength, are able to exercise greater 
freedom and help in making the system more elastic and 


dynamic. 
SCHOOL COMPLEXES IN SOME STATES 


Consequent upon the recommendations of the Education 
Commission, some states of India introduced the idea of 
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school complex. Rajasthan introduced the scheme in 1967 in 
71 schools complexes. In 1972, there were 168 school complexes 
in the state. The scheme was then reorganised to make it more 
functional. As a result, the schools prepared institutional plans 
and exchanged laboratory equipment and library books. There 
was considerable achievement in the area of in-service training 
of teachers as well as in the matter of giving demonstration 
lessons. In about 64 per cent of the school complexes, such 
demonstration lessons were arranged; in 54 per cent of the 
school complexes, the headmasters and senior teachers went 
from one school to another to help the latter. In 56 per cent of 
them, a common examination was arranged in the school 
complex. 

Haryana introduced the scheme in 1969-70. To start with, 
6 higher secondary schools were selected for this purpose. 
middle and primary schools situated within a radius of 7 to 
8 km were attached to the higher secondary schools which 
served as central schools of the complex. By 1973-74, 36 
selected central schools serving as nucleus of continuing 
education covering both primary and middle schools falling 
within specified vicinity of central schools had come into 
existence. In 1974 a new scheme of school complexes was 
initiated with a view to improving the quality of school 
teachers through a mass correspondence-cum-personal 
contact programme. A comprehensive coverage was 
envisaged so as to provide forum for continuous dialogue 
and meaningful interaction between practitioners and those 
who had adequate knowledge, genuine interest, commitment, 
and capacity to conceptualise their experiences were intere- 
sted to contribute to raise the quality of education. Under the 
new scheme, Government High Schools, Government Higher 
Secondary Schools and Junior Basic Training (JBT) Schools 
in the entire state were made central schools of 909 school 
complexes. 

According to an evaluative study made by the State 
Institute of Education in 1979, primary school teachers 
numbering 30 to 35 assembled at their nearest Government 
High School or Government Higher Secondary school or JBT 
school and stayed there for about four to five hours under the 
leadership of the head of the central school who with the help 
of experienced colleagues organised discussions on 
educational topics relating to primary education and on the 
themes included in the monthly bulletin Prathmik Adhyapak 
a journal delivered free of cost to each and every teacher 
teaching primary classes every month through school 
complexes. Discussions also took place on experimental 
projects, instructional improvement projects preferably on 
topics dealt with in new textbooks used in primary schools, 
innovations in evaluation techniques, production of teaching 
learning material, the role of SIE, SCERT, ET cell and continuing 
education centres, etc. 

Educational topics, such as achieving the objectives of 
universalisation of primary education, national integration, 
population education, vocationalisation, work experience and 
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socially useful productive work, institutional planning, non- 
formal and adult education, wastage and stagnation at primary 
level, etc., were also taken up for deliberations in the school 
complexes as per the schedule of meetings. The topics were 
taken up for discussion depending upon the local conditions 
which may have a meaningful and significant impact and give 
tremendous momentum to the programme. In addition, 
demonstration lessons were also given by experienced 
teachers. In certain school complexes, various kinds of 
competitions among the school children of the participating 
schools were also held. According to the study, it was thus a 
programme for the continuous professional growth of the 
primary school teachers who have a foundational role to play 
in the system of education. 

Tamil Nadu is another state where networking through 
school complexes was started consequent upon the 
recommendation of the Education Commission. Up to 1973, 90 
school complexes were functioning under the guidance of the 
State Institute of Education at the rate of 2 per Education 
District, as a pilot project. In view of the utility of the school 
complex programmes in promoting educational advancement 
and for removing isolation among schools the scheme was 
extended throughout the state. The number of school 
complexes thus rose to about 2000. Each complex linked a 
high school with middle and primary schools in the locality 
and engaged itself in useful activities like demonstration 
lessons, content courses, preparation of teaching aids 
discussions on special problems, etc. A group of 10 to 20 
primary schools and 3 to 4 middle schools around 1 high school 
was considered as a viable unit of educational reform with a 
good potential of planning, guidance and improvement. 
Headmaster of the middle school (upper primary) was the 
chairman of the committee of which every primary school 
headmaster was a member; the headmaster of the secondary 
school was the chairman of the committee with headmasters 
of all middle and primary schools as members of school complex 
to plan and give guidance. Each high school thus cooperated 
with the primary and middle schools in the neighbourhood to 
improve educational standards. It is note-worthy that in Tamil 
Nadu a ‘college complex’ scheme similar to the school complex 
scheme was also evolved to make the best use of the laboratory 
facilities available in colleges since the introduction of higher 
secondary course at the +2 stage. 

School complex system was introduced in Andhra Pradesh 
in 1970s on an experimental basis in selected schools in every 
district. The objective was to develop close linkages among 
the schools situated in a particular area. Under the scheme, 

the District Education Officer provided necessary guidance 
and assistance to schools in developing their programmes 
and coordinated the programme of school complexes at the 
district level. The Deputy Education Officer and the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools helped District Education Officer. The 
Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samities were also involved in 


the programme. 


The Government of Bihar introduced the scheme of school 
complex in three districts of Sitamarhi, Nalanda and 
Palamau in 1975. An evaluative study, undertaken by A.N. 
Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna at the instance of 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
in the year 1980, revealed that vigorous efforts were made 
to actualize the scheme during 1976 and the early part of 
1977. 

The number of inspections of schools increased during 
1976-77, and teachers on the whole felt that inspections guided 
them in adapting to better methods of teaching. Though there 
were a few instances of misuse of inspections, yet increased 
number of inspections resulted in greater punctuality and 
regularity of teachers, their greater involvement in teaching, 
and improved academic climate. As a consequence, attendance 
of students as well as their interest in teaching improved. 
Students were given homework and they completed it more 
seriously than before. They performed better in examinations 
and resorted less to unfair means. Students’ discipline as well 
as their respect for the teachers also improved. Headmasters 
of complex schools were perceived to be more receptive to 
students’ problems and also helpful. In March, 1977, political 
events at the national and state levels are reported to have 
resulted in doubts about the future of the scheme. In September 
1977 the erstwhile Education Minister is said to have made a 
public statement in the district of Nalanda that the scheme of 
school complexes may have to be abolished. The mere hint 
was sufficient to decrease interest in the scheme and the 
scheme of school complexes in Bihar received a serious set 
back and is now almost defunct. 

In Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Nagaland and 
Sikkim the school complexes were introduced on a small scale. 
In Uttar Pradesh 12 school complexes in three development 
blocks and in Madhya Pradesh 50 school complexes began to 
function. Punjab began to use school complexes for disbursing 
salaries of teachers, whereas Sikkim used them for conducting 
school examinations. 

Maharashtra however, deserves a special mention as it 
introduced the scheme of networking of schools rather in an 
innovative manner. In 1976-77, it undertook a fact finding 
study which revealed that about 30 per cent of the secondary 
schools in the state had failed to achieve even 30 per cent 
pass percentage at the school leaving examination of the State 
Board of Secondary Education. It was also found that in most 
secondary schools poor performance was mainly due to 
weaknesses of their feeder primary schools, most of which 
were inadequately manned and poorly equipped. It further 
transpired that all these schools, whether secondary or primary, 
urban or rural suffered from isolation. A solitary visit of an 
inspecting officer or a routine inspection once a year seldom 
proved effective. In distant places, particularly in single teacher 
schools, which constituted about one-third of the total number 
of primary schools in the state, the situation was worsening. 
Isolation proved a curse to a number of schools which called 


for humane consideration and concerted action. External 
inputs or rapport were all that were considered wanting and 
every one felt simply helpless for the want of even the minimum 
support and encouragement. It was in such a situation that 
the RAPPORT based Programme of School Improvement 
through school complexes, popularly known as RBP, was 
conceived in Maharashtra. 

Under the auspices of the National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration (NIEPA) a study of the Rapport 
Based Programme of Maharashtra’s school complexes was 
conducted in 1982. This evaluative study showed that the 
programme was very effective in establishing a networking 
system among the schools of the state. 

The Programme Aimed at: 


@ breaking isolation of weak schools; 

e developing a healthy climate of mutual cooperation 
and participation between the school and the 
community through rapport; 

@ improving school environment, pupils’ enrolment and 
attendance, teaching and learning activity as well as 
school organisation and management and thereby 
arresting wastage and stagnation; 

@ motivating teachers and pupils for better effort through 
rapport and appreciation; and 

@ improving standard of school education in general and 
the S.S.C. Examination result in particular. 


The whole emphasis in the Programme was on guided 
voluntary effort and the rapport between officer concerned 
and the school complex, between headmasters and teachers 
of the central school with headmasters and teachers of other 
member schools of the complex, between school management, 
school staff and the department of education, between the 
school and the community, between the school and the parents, 
between the teachers and the students, between the school, 
the local body and the department of education, between the 
school and other developmental departments in the area, etc. 
Emphasis in the programme was also on non-monetary inputs 
for educational development and on optimisation of available 
resources. Administration and management of RBP was based 
on scientific principles of planning and administration of 
education, development of human resources was the major 
thrust of the RBP. 

The networking system of Maharashtra through school 
complexes resulted in lot of achievements in different 
directions. These included: increase in pupil enrolment at the 
primary stage; increase in average attendance; increase in 
retention rate; improvement in exam results; increase in 
number of students getting achievement scholarship; 
greater community support in cash and kind; institutional 
planning; improvement in school grades; and better school 
climate. 
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REVITALISATION OF SCHOOL COMPLEXES: 
1986 NPE 


It will be seen from the above description that while some 
states successfully introduced the scheme of school complex, 
others did not at all introduce it and a few introduced it only in 
name, having no impact on the educational system. One of 
the states having introduced it later withdrew it for want of 
political will. It was, therefore, felt that there was a strong 
need to revitalise the system of school complexes in India. 

The National Policy on Education issued by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1986 emphasised the need for school 
complexes. It stated that school complexes will be developed 
‘on a flexible pattern so as to serve as networks of institutions 
and synergic alliances to encourage professionalism among 
teachers, to ensure observance of norms of conduct and to 
enable the sharing of experiences and facilities’. It was hoped 
that a developed system of school complexes will take over 
much of the inspection functions in due course. 

The Programme of Action (1986) further stated that school 
complex will serve as the lowest viable unit of area planning 
and will form a cluster of 8 to 10 schools in which the schools 
can reinforce each other by exchanging resources, personnel, 
material, teaching aids, etc., and using them on a sharing basis. 

The POA also envisaged that considering that many 
schools which will form part of the complex will be non- 
governmental, the state governments may make necessary 
provision of funds for facilitating the work of school complexes 
including training, resource support, travel costs as well as 
allowances for inspection. 

With a view to enable the sates to up or revitalise the existing 
school complexes, the National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration (NIEPA) held a National 
Workshop in 1986 at Pune where guidelines were developed 
for setting up and management of school complexes. 


Despite commitment to promote them, school complexes did 
not emerge as a comprehensive and systematically 
administered scheme this was stated by the Ministry of HRD 
in its document entitled Programme of Action, 1992. The 
Ministry, with a view to providing freedom and flexibility to 
states, felt that as the institutional endowment varies from 
place to place, there can be no single model for creation of 
school complexes. States were advised to evolve their own 
operational models based on their own experiences or by 
drawing upon the experiences of other states. They were also 
asked to prescribe necessary guidelines for creation and 
functioning of school complexes and define the nature, mode, 
type of planning and inspection work to be performed by 
them. The Ministry emphasised that school complex 
programme should be implemented on a state-wise basis 
during the Eighth Plan period. 
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Nothing substantial, however, seems ‘to have happened 
since then and the scheme unfortunately has not gained 
popularity among the States as yet except for a few recent 
developments which, of course, are significant and need a 
special mention. These include: 


@ Cluster Resource Centres have been established at 
Block (BRCs) and District (DRCs) levels under the 
District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) in 
selected districts of the country to not only boost 
enrolment and retention at the primary stage but also 
to improve the level of achievement of children. The 
programme stresses on competency based teaching- 
learning. 

@ In Karnataka, a pioneering step has been taken by 
empowering the school complexes to: arrange training 
programmes for teachers of member-schools with the 
help of DIETs; for 7th standard District Level Exami- 
nation, answer scripts are valued at school complex 
level; each complex has been given a specified sum to 
enable it to arrange academic activities; and core 
schools of the complexes have been given some 
administrative powers such as sanctioning casual 
leave, writing confidential reports, etc. 

@ In Andhra Pradesh, school complexes have been 
formed with Ashram Schools as lead schools under 
the auspicies of the Integrated Tribal Development 
Authority which gives special funds for setting up 
and empowering the complexes. Heads of lead schools 
have been recently trained by NIEPA in operationa- 
lising the concept, and in planning, organising and 
functioning of the school complexes. 

@ In Maharashtra, Central Primary Schools in the 
complexes have been given some financial assistance 
the school complexes have however, no administrative 
powers. Central schools are basically used for 
collecting relevant information from member-schools 
and forwarding it to DEOs. 

@ In Goa, school complexes have been formed at Taluqua 
level. A specified amount is given to each school 
complex for organising various activities. There is a 
steering committee for the purpose at Taluqua level. 
School complexes are reported to have been formed at 
higher secondary level also. 

@ The Central Board of Secondary Education, to which 
over 5000 secondary/senior secondary schools 
affiliated to it from within and outside the country, has 
formed Sahodaya Complexes which organise various 
activities-mostly academic- for the benefit of the 
member-schools. The complexes are reported to be 
functioning successfully. 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


@ It is alleged that most of the schools are already short 
of even essential resources and, therefore, a school 
complex does not serve its purpose of sharing 
resources. 

@ Core schools generally use additional facilities for their 
own use and do not make them available for other 
schools. There is continued indifference towards the 
latter. 

@ Often, the core school is not properly identified and 

selected, with the result that it remains a weak 

institution and is unable to provide the necessary 
leadership to other schools. Head of the core school 
lacks the required capabilities. 

States have not been able to give adequate 

empowerment to school complexes. There is lack of 

administrative authority or delegation in their favour. 

@ Often, no financial assistance is given to the school 
complexes/core schools for organising various 
activities, in the absence of which the programmes 
suffer. There is no provision even for expenditure for 
contingencies for holding meetings etc. 

@ The DEOs and other senior officers are indifferent to 
the scheme of school complexes and are reluctant to 
part with some of their authority/powers. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL COMPLEXES WORK 


It is a hard fact that the scheme of school complexes has not 
yet been institutionalised in India. Although there is no 
dispute about the benefits which can accrue from it, the 
scheme has virtually remained a non-starter. Even in the states 
where initially it showed encouraging results, it has slided 
backwards. It is absolutely necessary for success of the 
scheme of school complexes that: 


© There is a will on the part of the states to initiate and 
Support the programme. 

© School complexes are properly planned and 
established. Selection of core schools is vital to the 
Scheme. The head of the core school should be 
competent to provide inspiring leadership. 

© School complexes need to be supported adminis- 
tratively as well as financially for discharging of their 
functions. This implies that school complexes have to 
be officially recognised and should not be considered 
as mere voluntary institutions left to fend for 
themselves. 

@ Necessary orientation should be given to heads of 
schools of school complexes, BEOs/DEOs, etc., for 
effective functioning of school complexes. 


@ There is need to study the experiences of other 
countries as Sri Lanka, Thailand, Phillipines, etc. In 
some countries, school complexes enjoy a statutory 
status. 


School complexes are essentially a means to improve 
educational planning at the local level, streamline adminis- 
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tration and supervision of schools, reduce absenteeism among 
teachers, ensure greater accountability of people and 
institutions, enhance involvement of local community and 
mobilise community support. They are effective instruments 
for raising quality of school education and making the 
maximum use of available resources. There is therefore a strong 
need to make them work. 
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SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


Indu Pillai 


School magazine is a literary magazine for school children. No 
recorded history is available as to when the school magazine 
first appeared in India. Hand-written magazines, however, seem 
to have preceded the printed magazines. The periodicity varied 
from school to school. These magazines carried articles written 
by students and paintings made by them. There was only one 
copy of the magazine. This would be normally bound and 
kept in the school library for everyone’s perusal. Wall magazines 
were another variation to the hand-written magazines. These 

` would be put up on display boards. The articles would be 
written by students with flair for writing. Students with a good 
handwriting would re-write them for the display boards. The 
trend in cities today, is to bring out full-fledged yearly printed 
magazines. These school magazines are becoming a 
mouthpiece of a school’s Philosophy, achievements and 
programmes. They are also becoming attractive and sleeker 
by the day. 


OBJECTIVES 


School magazines serve several purposes, the most important 
being an Opportunity for students (even teachers) to give 
expression to their thoughts and feelings through the medium 
of poetry or prose. This encourages creative writing skills. 
Even the 5-6 year olds give vent to their creative abilities, 
Some schools print these without editing and with the spelling 
mistakes. It is a pleasure to read these. The students’ writing 
skills keep improving with age, giving them more and more 
confidence. The articles are generally illustrated by the child 
artists. Those good at sketching, Cartooning and painting are 
much in demand. In some schools the cover design of the 
magazine is illustrated by a student artist. Some schools 
reproduce the best paintings of their students in the magazine. 
Bringing out a magazine is teamwork in itself a learning 
experience. 


PROCESS 


The first task is to constitute an editorial board. There may be 
a separate editorial team for each of the languages in which 
the magazine is printed. There is, generally, also a different 
editorial team for the Primary Section of the school and the 
Senior Section. Apart from the chief editor, a few language 
teachers and a team of students is carefully selected. In every 


class it is largely the responsibility of the language teachers 
to pass on the best articles for publication to the editorial 
board, Student editors on the board also go from class to 
class soliciting articles. After a careful scrutiny of the articles 
the final selection is made. Then comes the editing of the 
articles. The computers are widely used now for the typing 
work. The school also gets the articles illustrated by the best 
child artists. The job of the editorial team, then, is to prepare 
the layout and the manuscript. Magazines carry photographs 
of functions and events, which are also selected by the editorial 
team. These materials are then handed over to the printer, 


CONTENT 
1. Students’ Articles in Poetry and Prose 


The main purpose of school magazines being creative self- 
expression, a lot of space in the school magazine is devoted to 
stories, essays, poems, travelogues, interviews, etc. While 
some of the articles are experiential and anecdotal in nature, 
others are purely imaginary. Detective stories, extra terrestrial 
experiences, dialogues between inanimate objects could also 
figure prominently in a school magazine. Students may choose 
to interview a well known person—an artist, a writer, an actor 
(just anyone) and pen it down for his school magazine. Some 
interviews are with student achievers in the school. An award 
winning Principal or teacher or a student are often interviewed. 
It could be the school peon or gardener or driver who is chosen 
to be interviewed. Students also write about places they have 
visited during vacations. 


2. Special Events 


There is a report on all the important happenings in school. 
The School Annual Day Celebrations, the sports and games, 
the athletic meet, the inter house activities like plays, music 
competitions, debates, extempore speech, board displays, 
handwriting contests, painting competitions, quizzes, etc., are 
widely reported. Visits of important persons to school, their 
message, etc., are reported. Sometimes the talk given by them 
is reproduced verbatim. This reporting is generously 
interspersed with Photographs of all these events. Besides, 
there is the Investiture ceremony of the ‘students council’, 
the farewell function and many such events. 


3. Trips and Excursions 


A school organizes various trips and excursions 
during the year. Students report on their experiences of these 
Visits. 


4. Service Oriented Activities 


Literacy services, cleanliness campaigns, working for 
the disadvantaged, environment related activities undertaken 
by the school, blood donation camps, collecting funds for 
natural disasters—all these are reported in the school 
magazine. 


5. Calendar of Events 


Many schools have taken to listing out, date-wise, all the 
programmes undertaken by the school during the calendar 
year. Sometimes this also includes the inter-school 
events in which the students participated and the laurels won 
by them. 


6. School Results 


The results of Board Examinations, the photographs of toppers 
in the examinations and in different subjects find a prominent 
place in the school magazine. The results of home 
examinations, the photographs of scholarship holders are also 
given. 


7. Crossword Puzzles, Riddles, Jokes and Quizzes 


Student’s articles are often interspersed with puzzles to solve, 
riddles and quizzes to answer and jokes to share. 
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8. Seminars and Workshops 


The teaching faculty of the school attends many workshops 
and seminars to update themselves, These are reported in the 
magazine. 

9. Career Options 


Some schools have taken to guiding their senior students to 
the availability of different careers after they finish school. 
For this purpose they organize career fairs or list out the career 
options in the magazine. 


10. Languages 


Under the three-language formula in India every school going 
child is expected to learn his mother tongue, English and Hindi. 
In an English medium school, the magazine carries articles in 
English, Hindi and the mother tongue of the students. If the 
mother tongue is Hindi the third language could be Sanskrit 
or a foreign language like German or French or Russian, etc. A 
school magazine normally carries articles in all the three 
languages that are taught in the school. A religious or linguistic 
minority school usually gives prominence to the language 
taught in their school. 


News Letters 

Schools, which do not bring out school magazines, sometimes, 
bring out Newsletters at periodic intervals. 

Costs 


Since the yearly school magazine is given to all students and 
teachers, the schools take a yearly contribution from school 
children. Some magazines also carry advertisements to make 
up for the costs in printing a magazine. 


SCHOOL MAPPING 


N.V. Varghese 


INTRODUCTION 


A fully literate society is still a persistent dream in the majority 
of countries of the globe. Historical experience shows that 
public-funded formal schooling played a more important role 
than literacy programmes in creating a literate society. Schools 
improve literacy levels by educating children while literacy 
programmes focus on adults. Schools introduce and 
institutionalise structured learning and they become an 
important institution for early socialisation. All democratic 
countries of the developing world, in their post-independence 
period, have emphasised universal primary education, funded 
by national governments. Thus educating its population 
became a public responsibility and a social commitment from 
the early days of national development. 

The educational progress of any country not only depends 
on the amount of resources allocated but also on their 
distribution among different geographical territories and 
groups of people. Educational planning helps countries to 
arrive at decisions regarding both the allocation and 
distribution of resources. It helps by way of a rational 
allocation of educational provisions in an equitous manner so 
that the outcomes from investment of any given quantity of 
resources and time are maximised. Very often than not public 
authorities realise, all too rightfully, that equal sharing of 
resources between locations may be essential to equalise 
educational opportunities and outcomes. 

Equality of educational opportunities is a necessary 
condition to promote faster progress of education. Equality in 
access to formal schools or their alternative becomes an 
indispensable and essential step towards equal opportunities 
for education. Balancing opportunities, especially at the 
primary level of education, has a geographical implication since 
primary education targets children who would prefer to have 
a school close to home. Therefore, every country develops 
norms for provision of educational facilities, especially at 
primary levels, closer to habitations. These norms play an 
important role in equalising educational provisions. 

Educational investment decisions take place in two 
domains—individual and institutional (Majumdar, 1983). 
Public resource allocation decisions are based on expectations 
regarding complementary-individual investment decisions, 
Norms for educational provisions take into account the 

complementary nature of educational investment decisions. 
These norms depend upon the expected household response 


on the one hand, and availability of public resources to invest 
at that level of education on the other. In general, larger 
habitations become viable locations for schools, even when 
the level of household response remains poor. Therefore, ‘the 
principle of the maximisation of benefits from public 
investments demands that locations with larger habitations 
are given priority in educational provisions. Since the poor 
rarely invest and since education is not a priority area for their 
investments, economically advanced groups take advantage 
of the educational provisions in the initial stages. This shows 
that even when educational provisions are fairly distributed 
among geographical locations, educational opportunities 
and outcomes need not be equal. School mapping deals 
essentially with the equalisation of educational opportunities 
between geographical locations, rather than between varying 
economic and social groups. An attempt has been made here 
to discuss the notion of school mapping and its approaches 
to operationalisation. 


SCHOOL MAPPING: THE CONCEPT 


Educational planning in the ultimate analysis centres around 
two basic ideas of optimisation and prioritisation. While 
optimisation is an economic concept related to allocation and 
utilisation of resources, prioritisation has both political and 
social implications. Since school mapping is a planning 
technique that is relied upon to make rational decisions 
regarding the distribution of educational facilities across 
different geographical locations, it tries to combine the 
economic concerns with social and political considerations 
involved in educational planning. 

Growth and distribution of population between 
geographical locations do not necessarily depend on 
educational interventions. In fact they are to be treated as 
common to any educational planner. The effort on the part of 
educational planners is to match the provision of educational 
facilities with the population distribution pattern so that a 
larger number of people have access to any given level of 
facilities. In this sense, it is a helpful analytical tool to 
incorporate spatial dimensions and settlement patterns of 
population in the educational planning process 

Access to education can have different meanings. 
Improving physical access implies minimising the geographical 
distance between schools and households. Economic access 
implies the financial capacity of households to send children 


to school, even when facilities are easily accessible in a 
geographical sense. Social access implies exclusion based on 
social factors. In countries like India various social factors 
come in the way of sending children to school. While the 
potential demand for education depends on physical access, 
the realised household demand for education depends on 
economic and social access. In other words, the existence of 
schooling facilities in any particular geographical area is a 
necessary condition for an increased household demand for 
schooling, but it is not a sufficient condition for enrolling all 
children of the same locality. Economic and social conditions, 
to a large extent, determine the realised household demand for 
education. 

The school mapping exercises primarily focus on improving 
physical access conditions by levelling off inequalities in 
educational provisions between different geographical 
locations. In this sense, school mapping only provides a 
necessary condition for moving towards equality of 
educational opportunities while the sufficient conditions are 
provided by economic and social factors influencing 
household decisions on education. 


ON THE TERMINOLOGY OF SCHOOL MAPPING 


At times school mapping is confused with preparation of 
school maps. Mapping of schools or preparation of school 
maps deals with already existing schools. It is an important 
exercise to understand the inequalities in provisions and is a 
necessary step in the exercise of school mapping. However, 
the major contribution of school mapping is in terms of 
deciding on the location of schools that are to be opened in 
the future. School mapping deals with issues related to the 
allocation of schools. Preparation of school maps are 
diagnostic exercises which inform on the prevailing situation, 
whereas school mapping goes much beyond the diagnosis of 
a situation—it determines the desirable distribution of 
schooling facilities. 

School mapping exercises are sometimes referred to as 
locational planning. This is true since a large part of the exercise 
is relied on to equalise educational provisions across different 
geographical locations. The end result of many exercises on 
school mapping is to suggest appropriate locations for schools, 
justified by their financial viability and physical access. 
However, school mapping goes beyond the location of 
schools. It also deals with the provision of facilities within 
existing schools. In other words, school mapping involves 
schooling facilities and their provision in schools. 

The term ‘school mapping’ seemingly implies that the 
exercise is confined to school location. This is not true. School 
mapping is a useful exercise in a rational allocation of 
educational facilities of any type related to any level of 
education. It is an analytical tool for developing a 
comprehensive plan for all types of educational facilities in a 


given geographical area. The norms may not be the same at 
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various levels and in different categories of education. Some 
educational facilities, for instance a university, may not cater 
to a specific locality. Therefore, it is difficult to define the 
geographical confines or catchment area of many institutions. 

It needs to be mentioned, however, that school mapping, 
in practice, is relied upon for the planning of initial levels of 
education, This is due to several factors. Firstly, primary 
education is compulsory in many countries, hence the 
potential demand for places of schooling will be equal to the 
number of children in the relevant age group. This factor is 
helpful in assessing or assuming the potential demand for 
education. Secondly, primary education is predominantly 
funded by public authorities that need reliable criteria for 
sharing resources between regions. Thirdly, the primary level 
is the only level of education that is targeted towards all young 
children, hence the necessity to ensure that children walk 
only a minimum distance from their home. Itis also reasonable 
to argue that the distance between schools and households 
is more important in the case of primary-level children, than it 
is for grown-up children and adults who seek post-compulsory 
levels of education. 


WHY SCHOOL MAPPING? 


The school mapping exercise attempts to achieve the dual 
objectives of equalisation of educational opportunities and 
optimum utilisation of available resources. The former 
objective of equalising educational opportunities is achieved 
by levelling out existing inequalities in the distribution of 
educational facilities across different localities. This implies 
opening new schools in appropriate locations and re-locating 
existing schools, if warranted. It is often a more difficult task 
to close down or re-locate an existing school, than to open a 
new school, due to social pressure and political compulsions. 
Therefore, school mapping in practice is relied upon to locate 
new schools. 

School mapping does not confine itself to the provision of 
schooling facilities. It also addresses issues related to the 
provision of facilities in existing or new schools. Provision of 
teachers and teaching-learning materials as per norms is 
important to render a school effective. The location of new 
schools should not be disassociated with provision of inputs 
in the schools. The estimation regarding facilities to be 
provided in already existing and new schools forms an integral 
part of the exercise. Constructing a school involves a one- 
time investment, whereas once constructed, schools are 
continuously in need of teachers and other facilities, which 
implies recurring budgetary provisions. In this sense, school 
mapping can be relied on as a method of chanalising investments 
to the most deprived regions of a country in a regular fashion. 

With the improvement of schooling provisions at the 
primary level, a greater number of children may attend and 
complete the primary cycle. This may put pressure on the 
system to expand provisions for the upper-primary level of 
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education. Therefore, upgrading a primary school to an upper- 
primary school or establishing separately an upper-primary 
school (independent upper-primary schools) must be based 
on regional equity considerations. School mapping may help 
identify schools to be upgraded or locations for new upper- 
primary schools. A similar exercise can be undertaken for 
provision of other educational facilities, including non-formal 
education centres, high schools, etc. 

The second objective of optimal utilisation of resources is 
achieved when the provision of a school in a new location 
leads to improved enrolment and retention of children and 
better functioning of schools. In fact, this is an area where the 
concerns of school mapping coincide with those of 
microplanning (Varghese, 1997a). 

Most of the developing countries experience an increase 
in child population and hence school mapping is relied on to 
improve access conditions by opening new schools. However, 
many developed countries experience declining or negative 
growth in child population and are forced, therefore, to close 
down many existing schools. In India, for example, states such 
as Kerala experienced a negative growth in school-age 
population. The state has already adopted measures to close 
down many primary schools. School mapping can again be 
counted on in the choice of schools that should be closed 
down with the least disturbance to the children’s education. 


WHY NORMS ARE IMPORTANT IN SCHOOL 
MAPPING? 


Norms represent political commitment to social equity. All 
countries develop or adopt norms for provision of education 
to children. School mapping accepts these norms as basic 
and hence it is a norms-based planning exercise. Since school 
level education in India is a state subject, the norms are set at 
the state level and are followed by local authorities. School 
norms essential to undertake the school mapping exercise are 
the following: (i) norms regarding the size of population to be 
served; (ii) norms regarding the catchment area; (iii) norms 
regarding the expected size; (iv) norms regarding the minimum 
number of teachers necessary and (v) norms regarding 


facilities to be provided. Among these norms, (i), (ii) and (iii) - 


concern locating a school and (iv) and (v) pertain to making a 
school functional. In fact norm (iii) is a derivative of (i). In this 
Sense, norms (i) and (ii)—size of population and catchment 
area—are crucial in both locational planning and school 
mapping. 

At present, the population norm in India for establishing a 
new primary school is a minimum of 300 in habitations located 
in the plains areas and 250 or more living in hilly or tribal areas. 
However, the population norm for establishing new primary 
schools in unused habitations can vary between states in 
India for two reasons: First, school education is a state subject, 
and second, the ‘population norm’ is relative to the level of 
economic and educational development of the State(s). Given 


the priorities in the educational policy of the individual states, 
the population norm is often found to be relaxed for 
establishing new primary schools in unused habitations where 
socio-economically disadvantaged groups live. 

The norms regarding distances indicate the distances to 
be travelled by children from households to schools, 
Countries normally define the maximum travel distance that 
can be covered by younger children to reach their school. 
This maximum permissible for walking distance forms the basis 
to defining the catchment area of a school. The norms 
regarding distances (catchment area) will have a direct 
influence on the number of schools to be opened and the 
amount of money to be invested for opening additional primary 
schools. For example, the shorter the distance between 
schools and households the larger the number of schools 
required in a given administrative unit and it may warrant higher 
levels of investments. On the other hand, if the norm is to 
travel a longer distance back and forth from school, the number 
of schools and consequently the amount of needed 
investments will be relatively lower. 

Physical distances have more universal applicability when 
the mode of transport is similar. Developed rural areas and 
urban areas may have several modes of transport to reach 
schools, such as buses, cars, etc. However, in remote rural 
areas the most common mode of transport to reach school is 
on foot. Time taken to travel the same distance from household 
to school in rural areas may be greater than in urban areas. 
Therefore, the walking distance is often taken into account to 
measure geographical distances between schools and 
households in school mapping exercises. This is an 
administrative and political decision and is based on the 
expectations regarding the household demand for education. 

In any given administrative unit the distance to be traversed 
by children to reach the school, and the number of schools 
required are inversely related. That is to say, the longer the 
distance norm, the smaller the number of schools to be 
provided. In general, the norms regarding distances become 
shorter with the expansion of education. In other words, with 
the development of education, distance norms become more 
child friendly and the size of the catchment area of primary 
schools is reduced. 

The minimum size of enrollment in a school at primary level 
is in relation to the age group population in the catchment 
area of the school. Therefore, once the population norm is 
defined, the number of potential children to be enrolled in a 
school from its catchment area is also indirectly indicated. 
For example, where there is a population of 300 or 400, the 
total number of school age group children (6 to 11 age group) 
may be around 35 to 45. In India, there are no stipulated 
norms regarding the minimum number of children required to 
Open and run a primary school. The norm is related to the 
total number of eligible age group population in the catchment 
area rather than the actual number of children enrolled in the 
primary school. 


The number of teachers to be provided in a school depends 
on the size of enrolment and number of grades in a school. If 
there is a norm to provide one teacher per grade, the minimum 
number of teachers in a school will be equal to the number of 
grades. However, in all developing countries multi-grade 
teaching is common and hence most of the schools in rural 
areas may have a lesser number of teachers than grades. This 
is at times justified in terms of enrolment size. India had a 
number of single teacher schools until the late 1980s. The 
National Policy on Education (1986), however, clearly specified 
the norms regarding the minimum number of teachers to be 
provided in a school (Department of Education, 1986). As per 
the norm, each primary school will have a minimum of two 
teachers irrespective of the number of children enrolled in the 
school. However, the norm regarding provision of a third 
teacher in a school is based on the size of enrolment and it 
varies from state to state. 

Meaningful curriculum transaction can take place only when 
sufficient teaching learning materials are provided in schools. 
Therefore, schools need to be defined in terms of inputs to be 
provided to facilitate effective teaching-learning processes. 
The Operation Blackboard Scheme of India attempted to define 
the minimum infrastructural and academic facilities required 
by a school. Schools covered under the scheme are better 
equipped in terms of teaching-learning materials. The school 
mapping exercise attempts to create educational facilities based 
on these norms discussed above. Locational planning or 
identifying the location of a school is an important and 
essential initial step in school mapping exercise. However, 
theoretically, the exercise is complete when the provisions are 
sufficient to make the schools or their alternatives meaningfully 
functional. 


METHODOLOGY OF SCHOOL MAPPING 


The methodology of school mapping involves the following 
steps: 


(i) Selection of a unit; 
(i) A diagnosis of the existing educational provisions; 
Gii) Definition of catchment area of the school; 
(iv) Projection of number of school children to be enrolled; 
(v) Estimation of number of schools to be opened; 
(vi) Identification of location of schools; 
(vii) Estimation of facilities to be provided in the new and 
existing schools; 
(viii) Cost estimations for budgetary provisions. 


SELECTION OF A UNIT 


One of the first steps in initiating a school mapping exercise is 
to decide on the administrative unit for school mapping. Since 
school mapping is an effort to find out an appropriate location 
for a school, it becomes essential that the geographical unit 
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should include more than a village or habitation. Therefore, at 
the minimum the unit should have many villages or habitations. 
The district is regarded mostly as the accepted unit for 
initiating decentralised planning in India. In this sense, districts 
can also be defined naturally as the unit for school mapping 
exercise. However, at times districts are very large and it may 
not be possible to collect all the necessary information to 
carry out the school mapping exercise. Moreover, if the 
geographical unit is large, school mapping may become a 
technical exercise with very little emphasis on the participatory 
process. Therefore, it may not be logical to keep the district 
as the unit for school mapping activities. In the Indian context, 
it may be better to adopt block or Mandal as the unit for 
school mapping activities. The Lok Jumbish project (Lok 
Jumbish, 1996; Govinda 1999) adopted a cluster approach to 
school mapping where a group of villages were clubbed 
together for purposes of school mapping exercises, The DPEP 
adopted the notion of a block or Mandal for its operationa- 
lisation. An aggregation of school mapping exercise conducted 
at block levels can provide a district level picture on the existing 
level of educational facilities and required levels of educational 
provisions. 

School clusters (UNESCO, 1987; Dittmar et al., 2002) are 
currently becoming common. The essential purpose of 
school cluster is to improve pedagogical practices to 
augment teaching learning processes and school quality. 
School clusters and school complexes that were envisaged as 
good innovations did not take deep roots in India 


(Singhal, 1986). 


DIAGNOSIS OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
OF THE SELECTED AREA 


It is important to make an assessment regarding the 
geographical characteristics and communication network 
available in a selected unit for school mapping. Enrolment in 
primary schools is a function of the availability of the children 
in the specified age group. Therefore, an estimation of the 
potential number of children available in the selected locality 
to be enrolled in schools becomes essential. This is normally 
done through a close study of demographic characteristics of 
the selected area. The size of the population and its age group 
distribution are crucial factors that determine the number of 
children available to be enrolled in schools. If details regarding 
the age group population are not available at the local level, 
then one may have to make tentative estimates. 

Census of India provides village-wise distribution of total 
population. One can arrive at estimations regarding age group 
population from total population by applying its relative share, 
which is available at the district level. However, population 
distribution by habitation is not available from the census. 
This information needs to be collected during the Survey. 
Estimation regarding the expected number of children and their 
distributions by habitations forms only a part of the diagnosis 
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exercise. The other and equally important aspect of the 
diagnosis exercise is to assess the pattern of distribution of 
educational facilities across geographical locations of the 
selected locality. Such an analysis has to take into account 
the communication networks so as to identify natural barriers 
existing between different habitations. Details regarding 
existing provisions of educational facilities—schools, 
infrastructural facilities in schools, provision of teachers and 
teaching-learning materials—are to be collected, collated and 
presented in an easily understandable format. Ultimately, the 
diagnosis exercise may lead to preparation of a village map 
indicating educational and other facilities in different villages 
and habitations of the selected area. This forms the baseline 
map in a school mapping exercise. 

The diagnosis exercise can also indicate the number of 
children available at a future time period to be enrolled in the 
school. It may be a better method to plan for provisions 
based on the expected growth of population in the given 
village/habitations. For example, there may be habitations 
that are not eligible for a primary school at the time of the 
survey as per the population norms. However, many of 
them may be eligible for a school in the near future, perhaps 
during the current plan period. Under such circumstances, it 
is better to estimate the future child population so that 
the school mapping exercise need not be repeated very 
frequently. Such information can be super-imposed to the 
village map. 

One may find that even when schooling facilities are 
provided many children from the catchment area may not be 
attending school. This may not necessitate opening additional 
schools. On the other hand, if there are large numbers of out- 
of-school children in locations that do not have schooling 
facilities, it may require provision of schooling facilities. The 
former case is more important in a micro-planning exercise and 
the latter is essential to a school mapping exercise. Some of 
these locations may be eligible to obtain a primary school as 
per the existing norms. Therefore, it is important to decide 
how many schools are required and where these schools are 
to be located. 


DEFINING CATCHMENT AREA 


The catchment area defines the maximum distance a child must 
travel to go to school. The norms specify the maximum 
acceptable distance for a child to travel from home to school. 
A catchment area can be measured in different ways. If the 
area is measured in terms of a circle then the catchment area of 
a school is a circle drawn with the distance norm as its radius, 
One can notice that if the school is located at the centre, the 
distance equal to the radius of it in any direction will be the 
maximum distance from school to home. Many households 
may be located at distances less than the distance norm, but 
no household in the catchment area will be located at a distance 
longer than the distance norm. The measurement of catchment 


area in terms of a circle has an advantage since it is very easy 
to calculate—the area of a circle can be calculated by using 
the formula 77°. 

Estimating the catchment area of schools by measuring 
the area in circles has a major limitation since a circle 
cannot incorporate the total geographical area. Some areas 
will be left out between circles. Consequently, some 
households will be left out of the estimations. Therefore, one 
may have to rely on other methods to measure the catchment 
area of schools. To avoid such difficulties it was pointed out 
(Hallak, 1977) that it is advisable to measure a catchment area 
by using a hexagon that will leave no area uncovered. Therefore, 
at times a catchment area is measured in terms of the area of a 
hexagon—2,598 7°, 

The experience of NIEPA in school mapping exercise 
indicates some difficulties in applying this method of measuring 
a catchment area in India (Varghese and Biswal, 1999). The 
population settlement pattern in India, especially in the 
remote rural areas, may indicate a cluster of households in 
one hamlet, followed by geographical areas without any 
households in the vicinity. One may come across another 
cluster of households at a distance. Therefore, measuring 
the catchment area using circle and hexagon may not be an 
easy proposition. Our own experience indicates that this can 
be a less reliable method to measure distances. 

People in rural areas consider locations within habitations 
to be close, even when the physical distance is long. Therefore, 
it may be better to measure the catchment area of a school 
taking into account distances between habitations, rather than 
distances within habitations. The nearby habitations may 
share educational facilities. Some of the earlier studies on 
location of schools using distance matrix relied on distances 
between villages (Khanna and Rao, 1982). In many an instance, 
a village may have many habitations and distances between 
them may be longer than the norms stipulated by the 
government to open a primary school. More importantly, the 
population of habitations may make them eligible to have 
Separate schools, if distance norms permit it. 


ESTIMATION OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN TO BE 
ENROLLED 


The expected number of children in the unit selected for school 
mapping exercise can be estimated or assessed. The estimation 
will depend upon population projections and the density of 
child population in the relevant age group in the selected 
locality. If the density of child population is available, it could 
be incorporated with the estimation of the catchment area. If 
the catchment area is measured in terms of circles the expected 
number of children to be schooled will be estimated based on 
the density of school age Population 77° d. If a catchment 
area is measured in terms of hexagons, the expected number 
of children to be schooled will be estimated based on the 
density of school age population—2.598 7? d. 


In areas where micro-planning is developed as a practice, the 
projection of school age children in the selected area is an 
aggregation of children from the Village Education Registers. 
Based on the age group distribution, one could develop a flow 
chart for a minimum period of six years (entry level for grade 1). 
In fact this is a more reliable method than estimations. If a 
habitation is accepted for school mapping exercises, the child 
population could be aggregated from the habitation-wise data. 


ESTIMATION OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
TO BE OPENED 


The total number of schools to be opened will depend on two 
factors, namely, the total number of children and their 
distribution by habitations. The diagnosis stage provided with 
the number of schools already available in the locality selected 
for the school mapping exercise. The next step is to look into 
the population norm of the government to open schools 
keeping in mind the catchment area. At this stage, all eligible 
habitations should be indicated for new schools. The choice 
of habitations to be entitled for new schools will be made on 
the basis of the school mapping exercise. While finally 
deciding on the number of schools, one has to consider the 
distances between habitations and the size of population in 
each habitation. As mentioned earlier, there are different 
methods of carrying out this exercise. An explanation of one 
of the most useful methods, namely, the distance matrix 
method, is given in the next section. 


ASSESSMENT OF FACILITIES TO BE 
PROVIDED IN SCHOOLS 


The next stage in the school mapping exercise is to make an 
assessment regarding facilities to be provided in schools. It 
is easy when establishing a new school because there are 
national, state or local level norms for items to be provided in 
this case. However, in the case of existing schools, some 
provisions may already have been made and the schools may 
still be deprived of some of the necessary inputs. This effort 
of assessment is necessary, especially in the case of existing 
schools, so as to indicate their requirements, and can only be 
done through a survey. This is an essential part of the school 
mapping exercise. For example, the Operation Blackboard 
Scheme in India aimed to identify the minimum facilities to be 
provided in a primary school. Schools that are found to be 
deprived of these facilities are covered under this programme. 
Based on a certain set of criteria which defines the minimum 
requirements of a school, one may have to project the total 
requirements in terms of facilities for schools located in the 


selected area. 


COST ESTIMATES 


The next and final step in the school mapping exercise is to 
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work out the cost estimates. It should include (i) cost estimates 
for new schools to be constructed, (ii) cost estimates for 
expansion of facilities and maintenance (in terms of additional 
classrooms etc.) of the existing schools, (iii) cost estimates 
pertaining to the establishment of alternatives to formal schools 
and (iv) provision of teaching-learning materials in schools 
and their alternatives. 

As part of cost estimates one may make a distinction 
between costs on account of civil work and facilities to be 
provided to new schools and existing schools. Needless to 
add, it will be better to indicate the additional teacher cost on 
account of the opening of new schools in new locations or 
the appointment of new teachers due to an increase in 
enrolment in the existing schools. Norms for costing in general 
are available at the state level. Cost estimations are based on 
these norms. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS USING THE 
DISTANCE MATRIX METHOD 


As mentioned earlier there are different methods of arriving at 
decisions regarding location of schools. The most reliable 
and applicable in our context is the Distance Matrix Method, 
which has been empirically tested by NIEPA (Varghese and 
Biswal, 1999). The steps involved in locational planning using 
the Distance Matrix Method are as follows (see Varghese, 
1997 b for detailed discussion on the methodology with 
examples and exercises). 

The catchment area of a school under this method is not 
defined in terms of a circle or hexagon. It is defined in terms of 
the distance of a school from habitations. A distance matrix, 
therefore, indicates the distance between different habitations. 
These matrices are based on the actual distances between 
habitations. In some cases villages are large and the same 
village may have many habitations. Distance matrix indicates 
the distance between any given habitation and all other 
habitations of the selected area. This is based on the actual 
distances as revealed through surveys initiated specifically 
for this purpose. Two characteristics of any distance matrix 
need to be mentioned. First, all distance matrices will have 
zero on the diagonal because the diagonal element indicates 
the distance from the given habitation to the same habitation. 
Second, all the elements above the diagonal will be the same 
as all elements below the diagonal. This is because the 
distance, for example from A to D, is the same as from DtoA. 
If, for example, there are six habitations A, B, C, D, E and F 
with a population size as A = 500, B = 400, C= 170, D= 450, 
E = 700 and F = 150, let the distance between them be as 
follows: 


AtoB = 1km 
AtoC = 2km 
AtoD = 3km 
AtoE = 2km 
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BtoC = 0.5 km 
BtoD = 2km 
BtoE = 1.5 km 
BtoF = 1km 
CtoD = 1km 
CtoE = 1.5 km 
CtoF = 2km 
DtoE = lkm 
DtoF = 2km 
Eto F = 1km 


and the derived distance matrix will be as shown on the 
following table. 


Distance Matrix 1 


ae FQ & > 
in 
oF NN KE Be 


This distance matrix, as mentioned above, shows that 
diagonal elements are zero and all elements above the diagonal 
are the same as the elements below the diagonal. 

Asanextstep in the exercise let us presume that the maximum 
permissible distance to be travelled by a child is 1 km. For 
school mapping purposes our interest is to know whether 
distances are less than or equal to 1 km or more than 1 km. If 
the distance is more than 1 km, the habitations are entitled to 
Separate schools. If the population norm is satisfied and the 
distance between habitations is less than or equal to 1 km, 
they must share the facilities of one school, even if the 
population norm would justify two independent schools. 
Hence, we may incorporate this distance norm into the matrix 
by denoting < 1= 0 and > 1 = 1. The transformed distance 
matrix may be as given in Distance Matrix 2. 


Distance Matrix 2 
PES Wk a enka 
A 0 0 1 1 1 0 
B 0 0 0 1 1 0 
Cc 1 0 0 0 1 1 
D 1 1 0 0 0 1 
E 1 1 1 0 0 0 
F 0 0 1 P 0 0 


Now assume that there already exists a school in habitation 
E, the biggest habitation in the group. This school can serve 
habitations D and F since they are close to habitations 
(represented by zero in the distance matrix). Now the question 
of the number of schools to be provided is reduced to those 
that serve habitations A, B and C. This part of the decision 
could be taken based on the reduced matrix given as Distance 
Matrix 3. 


Distance Matrix 3 

A B Gc 
A 0 0 1 
B 0 0 0 
Cc 1 0 0 


The reduced distance matrix shows that A and B are less 
than 1 km apart; similarly, B and C are also at distances less 
than 1 km. This means that if a school is opened in habitation 
C, it can serve B; likewise, schools opened in A can also serve 
B. The options are ‘open a school in C for habitations C and 
B’ and/or ‘open an additional school in A to serve the same 
habitation’. Unfortunately, C is not entitled for a school as per 
the population norm of 300 per habitation. Another option is 
to have an alternative to a formal school, for instance establish 
a non-formal centre in location C, and open a school in A to 
serve habitations A and B. This again requires two 
arrangements—both a school and a non-formal centre 

If we open a school in B it can serve both habitations A and 
C. Therefore, the decision may be whether or not to open a 
school in habitation B. This example shows that in the absence 
of a school mapping exercise the government would have 
been opening a total of 4 schools in habitations A, B, D and E 
which are entitled for separate schools as per population 
norms. The school mapping helps reduce the amount to be 
invested and at the same time provides an equal access to 
schooling as per the norm adopted by the government. 

The methodology described above will clearly indicate 
the total number of schools and/or their alternatives, i.e., non- 
formal education centres, to be opened and their locations. 
This exercise will only indicate the habitations where schools 
can be ideally located. However, the school site may be 
decided in consultation with the local people. In other words, 
the distance matrix will indicate the habitations where new 
schools or their alternatives are to be opened. It does not 
indicate a particular site for the proposed school. The school 
Site is decided on the basis of the convenience of the people, 
availability of land and technical options of civil works experts. 


SOME PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
Where do we Measure the Distances? 


The extreme case of measuring distance is to indicate the 
distances between boundaries. In this case the distances will 
be almost zero between all neighbouring habitations. This is 


not a correct representation of distances because all people in 
all habitations do not live alone in the border areas. Therefore, 
the distances to be considered for school mapping exercises 
are not measured from one boundary to another, but between 
centres of neighbouring habitations. The centre of a habitation 
is not defined in terms of the geographical area but in terms of 
concentration of households. Our own experience in the rural 
and remote hilly areas shows that many times people and 
households are concentrated in a particular location within a 
habitation. Since the major effort in the school mapping 
exercise is to provide schools closer to households, it is 
important to ensure that these distances are measured from 
those points where households are concentrated. 

Distances in rural areas imply walking distances. Since 
children are our prime targets, it is important to take into 
consideration the possible walking distances without barriers 
for children, Therefore, if there are any barriers such as a river 
without a bridge, a hilly terrain that cannot be crossed by 
children, a railway track, or a road with frequent vehicular 
traffic, then distances should not be seen as aerial distances. 
They should be measured through the route along which the 
children can travel without difficulty. The distances are 
measured through a survey. Details regarding the 
methodology measuring of distances are discussed elsewhere 
(Varghese and Biswal, 1999). 


HOW DO WE MEASURE THE DISTANCES? 


A person or a group moving from village to village could 
measure distances through discussions with communities. 
Another alternative is to consider the records kept in village 
revenue offices. However, our experience shows that 
measuring distances through discussion with communities 
after making a map of the village or locality seems to be reliable. 
This would be more reliable since villagers know the barriers 
created by floods, railway crossings, etc. 

Distances do not mean aerial distances. It implies walking 
distances, especially by children. Hence if there is a river 
dividing two villages, even a short aerial distance may mean 
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long walking distance depending upon the provision of the 
bridge. Under such circumstances, even when habitations/ 
villages are close by, if there is a barrier one may have to plan 
for separate schools, 

All of these aspects imply that school mapping is not just 
a technical exercise. It should be undertaken as a participatory 
exercise. 


CANSCHOOL MAPPING REPLACE MICRO- 
PLANNING EXERCISES? 


School mapping and micro-planning are related by distinct 
activities. School mapping is primarily concerned with the 
choice of locations and allocation questions, whereas the unit 
for a school mapping activity is a cluster of villages. For micro- 
planning, the unit of analysis is a village or habitations 
surrounding a school. The objective of micro-planning is to 
maximise the benefits from the investments already made. 
Therefore, enrolment drives, preparation and the maintenance 
of village education registers, etc., are essential components 
of micro-planning. More importantly, micro-planning is a 
regular activity carried out by the villagers where as school 
mapping is an exercise carried out once or twice during a plan 
or project period. School mapping may use information 
maintained by the micro-planning exercise and micro-planning 
may provide meaning to schools identified and opened by the 
school mapping exercise. Both at the realm of theory and 
practice, these two activities are distinct. Village education 
committees, school management committees, etc., are 
arrangements to strengthen and sustain micro-planning 
activities. These modes of participation are confined to one 
school or a village. Since the unit for school mapping is a 
cluster of villages, these are not the arrangements to carry out 
school mapping activities. School mapping is essential to 
channel resources to deprived regions and micro-planning is 
a necessary process to ensure the maximisation of benefits 
from the resources already allocated or provisions already 
made. These are two aspects of the educational planning 
processes that are complementary to each other. However, 
they are not interchangeable. 
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SCHOOL READINESS 


Rajammal P. Devadas & N. Jaya 


Pre-school experiences provide the foundation for learning in 
every area of a child’s development. They offer children joy, 
challenge, visual stimulation and tactile stimulation through a 
variety of creative learning activities with pictures, books and 
blocks. The expressive and developmental opportunities 
offered by a good pre-school are almost unlimited. They help 
to develop self-esteem and a sense of personal competence. 
School readiness activities engage the whole child in creative 
and multi-dimensional physical, social, emotional, artistic and 
cognitive endeavours without pressurising the child. 
Generally, readiness refers to preparing the children to 
experience pre-reading, writing and number exercises. 
Readiness schedule enables children become equipped with 
fundamentals of reading, writing and number work and 
discover concepts through play-based activities. However, 
not all pre-schools have readiness programmes. A large 
majority of pre-schools use only regular blackboards, charts 
and occasionally a few picture books as common readiness 
aids. The study by Chandramani and Jayanthi (1972), it has 
been pointed out that although majority of the pre-school 
teachers were aware of the necessity of ‘Readiness Programme’ 
in pre-schools, they followed formal teaching. 

Children are versatile in nature. They are: inquisitive 
observers; fast learners; with high span of attention; with 
deep memory; always active and curious; and interested in 
imitating and emulating others. 

Pre-school preparation needs to be appropriately planned 
to stimulate children and put their diversified abilities to use 
while also preparing them become ready for the next stage of 
formal schooling, which involves activities such as reading, 
writing and number work. Their varied talents should be 
optimally utilised while helping them learn to work and rest, 
play and think, plan and carryout their activities helping them 
all the while to enjoy learning. Through guided experiences 
each child is led closer to self-realisation, And this is the 
essential feature of readiness activation, i 


WHY READINESS? 
The rationale for organising readiness activities are to: 


© Enable smooth transition of the child from the pre- 
school to the primary school 

@ Avoid learning becoming a burden and pressure on 
the child 


@ Make learning a joyful experience by teaching through 
play-based activities 

@ Enable pre-school education become pro-child, child- 
friendly and child-oriented 

@ Make learning a natural and meaningful process 

@ Help children to live happily throughout their 
childhood and 

@ Ultimately lead to their wholesome development. 


READINESS ACTIVITIES 


Readiness activities include activities to enhance abilities in 
(i) listening; (ii) speaking; (iii) reading; (iv) writing; (v) number 
work; (vi) and other cognitive and conceptual skills. 

Among these, in the present day context, the language 
components (namely, listening, speaking, reading and writing) 
have assumed remarkable importance when compared to other 
components of the readiness process. They are considered 
to be prerequisites to other skills. The importance of this 
simple, natural start on the road to literacy cannot be 
overstated. From birth to pre-school, language is the 
foundation for so many activities and experiences. Listening 
and speaking are prerequisites to discuss as well as to form 
bonds with peers. Reading and writing are fundamental ways 
of taking in new information and of sharing one’s own ideas 
and understandings with others. 

How comfortable children feel with language, how well they 
use it and consequently, how well they communicate their 
ideas through speaking, writing and numbers, and understand 
the ideas and emotions communicated to them by others, is 
often a predictor of how successful they will be in school, in 
relationships and in life. 

Language has the marvellous ability to foster growth in 
every area of a child’s development. Physical, social, emotional 
and cognitive development are enhanced as a child’s oral and 
written language develops. 

Physically, a child’s fine-motor skills progress from 
scribbling to designs, pictures, circles and crude letters to 
written invented words. As fine-motor skills develop, 
interested young readers are better able to turn the pages of a 
book. Gross-motor skills assist children in dramatic-play 
involvement as they portray story characters; when they sing 
songs with accompanying actions; and as they participate in 
music-and-movement games. 


Cognitively, young children learn as they scribble or draw 
pictures and then describe their artwork. They learn to solve 
problems using language, asking questions and sharing ideas. 
Reading stories helps children anticipate what will happen as 
they enter into language patterns such as rhymes or repeating 
phrases. 

Very young children point to objects and actions to find 
out what they are called, learning about words and concepts. 
Children love to classify, sort and compare, growing in their 
ability to say what goes together and why. Language becomes 
a constant helper and a meaningful part of their cognitive 
world. 

Socially, language enables pre-school children to whisper, 
allows them to give voice to imaginative characters and roles 
during dramatic play, and enables kindergarteners to engage 
in long dialogues. As language skills increase, children get 
more adept to resolving conflicts in cooperative ways. 

Emotionally, children use language to express their feelings 
— fear, anxiety, joy and love. Through dramatic play, children 
can vent their feelings as they pretend to be a book’s character 
or imagined plot. 


COMPONENTS OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Language consists of four important components—listening, 
speaking writing and reading. Listening, speaking, reading 
and writing are all part of his or her physical movement. 


Listening 


As early as the first few months of life, infants learn to listen 
to their caregivers’ voices and take cues from their tones. 
Later during toddlerhood and pre-school years, children use 
listening skills to acquire information as well as for enjoyment. 

There are many different ways to listen. Children grow in 
their ability to hear other sounds or requests while engaged in 
their own activities; to listen for information or for pleasure; 
and to analyse the sounds they hear. 


Speaking 


Infants verbalise from birth, beginning with random sounds. 
From one to two years of age, children most often use one- 
word sentences (or commands). From two or three years, 
children generally speak in two or three-word phrases, while 
after three, most begin to develop full speech patterns. As 
they acquire skills in speech, children also learn unwritten 
rules about how and when to use certain language—often 
understanding more words and names than they practise. 


Reading 


Reading enables children to enter new worlds. No child is 
ever too young to be read to. As young children are read to, 
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they begin to understand that the marks on the page have 
special meaning. In a print-rich environment, they 
recognise that these marks are letters with special sounds. 
Eventually, a child will write her own words, read them and 
move on to recognising and reading words in books and other 
places. 


Writing 


Writing is a process that involves children in expressing ideas 
and feelings by creating marks on paper. At about 15 months 
of age, children are most interested in the scribbling process. 
By pre-school age, scribbling becomes more controlled and 
deliberate drawings and designs emerge. Gradually, children 
attempt letter like forms and by kindergarten age, most write 
letter approximations. 

Working experience with pre-school children have led to 
the realisation that children become ready to acquire specific 
communications skills at appropriate age levels. Up to 3 years 
they learn to listen and speak; at 4 years they start reading 
and at 5 years writing skills can be developed. Efforts to 
introduce these skills prior to appropriate age levels will result 
in children taking more time to learn these skills. 


READINESS ACTIVITIES IN THE PRE-SCHOOL 
Listening Readiness 


Listening readiness implies moving from merely hearing 
communicational expressions around them to listening with 
understanding learning to attend purposively and understand 
others’ communication expressions and efforts. 

The objective of listening-readiness activities is to help 
children to gain information; to respond to physical stimuli; 
to learn to follow directions and carry out activities; to 
understand and enjoy language activities like storytelling and 
rhymes; to increase vocabulary and improve sentence patterns, 
to acquire imitative ways of enunciating and inflecting; to 
listen appreciatively and critically; to recall information listened 
to earlier; and to share experiences. 


Helping Children Develop Listening Skills 


@ To begin with children need to be exposed to a variety 
of sounds and rhythms. Expose children to a variety 
of sound experiences; for example, playing drums, 
ringing bells, singing, listening to familiar sounds of 
the house, birds, etc. 

@ They need to be spoken to in meaningful sentences 
(baby talk is not required), 

@ Speak ina voice that helps children listen. Try to speak 
slowly and softly. Give clear, simple explanations or 
directions. Use children’s names to get their complete 
attention. 
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@ Narrate to children stories and teach rhymes. Converse 
in a meaningful manner. Avoid monotonous 
repetition. 

Expand children’ vocabulary, by repeating the words 
learnt in an interesting manner and introducing new 
words. 

Work with small groups of children rather than doing 
‘whole class teaching’ Children learn from each other, 
so allow them to share their experiences. 

@ Model good listening skills. Give children your full 
attention when they speak. Bend down so that you 
make eye contact. Smile or nod to reinforce that you 
are listening. Be patient. 

Combine words and actions. Talk about what you are 
doing so that children can see and hear at the same 
time. For instance, while you are shredding carrot, 
explain your action: ‘I am shredding the carrot to make 
salad’. 

Play listening games to develop sound awareness. 
Listen to and guess sounds in environment or imitate 
sounds of birds, vehicles, water trickling, etc. Keep 
listening activities brief and end before children lose 
interest. 

Listen to their rhymes, chants, songs and finger-plays 
and read stories together everyday. Activities they 
enjoy motivate children to want to listen. Make 
interesting stories, poems, and songs a part of daily 
routine. 

Provide a relaxed environment. Try to keep your 
atmosphere comfortable and relaxed. Quietly chatting 
in a cosy place is a wonderful way to learn about 
listening. 


Speaking Readiness 


Speaking readiness is, children becoming ready to change 
from mere imitation of sounds and words produced in their 
environment without purpose, to learning to meaningfully use 
words and other utterances to express their wants and feelings 
so as to fulfil their basic needs as well as nurture their 
relationship with people around that they could 
consequentially lead a wholesome life. The objectives of 
speaking readiness are to prepare children to express feelings 
and thoughts; share experiences; develop interpersonal 
interaction, convey information; impart ideas; and 
communicate with others. 


Helping Children Articulate 


e As a prerequisite provide children with opportunities 
to listen to correctly spoken language. Be a good 
speech model. Use complete sentences when you 
speak. Offer children names for unfamiliar objects or 
new vocabulary related to a special interest. 


@ Provide experiences to expand verbal language. Offer 
young children several objects to handle and name. 
Discuss actions and items during routines such as 
dressing. Repeat finger-plays, nursery rhymes and 
songs together. Encourage children to dramatise 
favourite stories. Give them guided experiences, so 
that they understand and articulate more thoroughly. 
For example, just naming a rose in a picture is not 
enough, let children actually see, touch and smell the 
flower. Let them feel the stem, petals, thorns and notice 
the colouring, all the while providing them appropriate 
vocabulary. This will be a more complete experience 
that will provide the children with adequate competency 
to address the subject later. 
Encourage them and help them to express their feelings 
in words to an accepting and uncritical adult. Be a 
good listener and encourage children to speak. Show 
children that you are interested in what they are saying. 
@ Extend children’s own speech as you comment on what 
they are doing. Make eye contact and comment on 
their remarks. 
@ Foster oral language through conversation. Encourage 
children to communicate with other children. Provide 
children with a great deal of opportunities to talk to 
each other individually, as well as in small or large 
groups. Encourage children to discuss their thoughts 
and feelings with you, too. 
Ask open-ended questions to elicit verbal responses, 
“What would happen if . . . ?’, questions that allow for 
many possible responses, and encourage creative 
thinking and discussion. 
Provide materials to promote speech development. 
Well-chosen materials in every area of your 
environment will inspire much descriptive language 
and conversation. Puppets encourage children to retell 
favourite stories or to make up on their own. Dramatic- 
play props allow children to take on the roles and 
language of significant people in their lives. Sensory 
materials like sand and water encourage 
experimentation that leads to talk about what happened 
and why. 
@ Play language games together. Many traditional and 
time-honoured games involve children in using 
imaginative ways. Organise activities like ‘Picture Talk’ 
and ‘Sharing Time’ where children are encouraged to 
talk about a picture, a toy or a personal experience. 
Use stories as a means of enlarging children’s ability 
to communicate and understand new words. Later 
encourage children to tell stories on their own. 
Involving singing and rhythm in speech activities 
helps generate interest and motivation while fostering 
strong memory for what has been learnt. Use rhymes 
and jingles as and when the opportunity arises. Do 
not confine these to only the singing period. 


Reading Readiness 


Reading readiness is building up of necessary competencies 
for recognising, linking appropriately and deriving meaning 
from written and printed letters and symbols. A child who 
perceives herself as a reader is more likely to achieve success 
than one who does not. When she sees a reason for decoding 
and has developed the necessary visual and auditory skills, 
she is ready to read. This stage of development is referred to 
as reading readiness. 


Components of Reading Readiness 


The several components of Reading Readiness are: 


(i) Physical Development: A child who has not yet 
acquired large muscle control will not be able to 
develop the more refined skills such as matching of 
shapes and recognising patterns needed for reading. 
Eye-hand coordination is important. 

Gi) Mental Maturity: Adequate mental maturity is almost 
anecessity. This is a factor of time and the child’s own 
natural rate of development. 

Children need a degree of physical, mental and 
emotional maturity before reading can be a pleasurable 
experience. When children are forced to engage in 
reading before they are physically, intellectually and 
emotionally ready, reading can become a burden. The 
child must be in good general health with normal 
speech organs, normal two-eyed visual activity and 
normal hearing activity in order to become mentally 
matured. 

Gii) Visual Discrimination: Visual discrimination includes 
figure-ground configuration. Children must develop 
awareness about three-dimensional and two- 
dimensional representation of objects. 

(iv) Adjustment to their Surroundings: A child meets many 
new situations when entering school. If he does not 
make satisfactory adjustment to those, he can hardly 
be expected to make much progress in reading. 

(v) Language Development: Child’s oral language facility 
must be developed at least to the point where he speaks 
ona level equal to or greater than the level at which he 
is reading. 

(vi) Auditory Discrimination: This includes developments 
in the areas of pitch, dynamics, tone and expanding 
vocabulary. 


Helping Children Foster Reading Readiness 


e Asa prerequisite, the school must help parents realise 
that children will learn to read most happily when they 
are ready for it. Overtures prior to appropriate age 
level may end with bitter experiences and subsequent 


avoidance of reading. 
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@ Provide opportunities to practise motor skills that are 
needed for reading; for example, as a child strings beads 
and creates patterns on a pegboard, she develops eye- 
hand coordination. 

Provide experience for developing visual discrimination 
skills that are required for reading, like through activities 
involving comparing the similarities and differences 
of shapes. Matching and patterning are skills children 
must acquire if they are to recognise letters. 

Children develop readiness and interest for reading as 
they hear stories being read and when they hear adults 
reading. 

Provide an attractive environment, which arouses 
interests in reading, provides occasion for reading and 
enables children to be comfortable while they are 
working with books and other reading materials. 
Children should be grouped for reading according to 
the most reliable evidence of their learning aptitude 
and readiness. 

Introduce children to interesting reading words; for 
example, the children’s own name, and those of their 
friends or mother and father, etc. When children 
have mastered these in a relaxed and encouraging 
atmosphere, they have mastered the first step to 
reading, which is ‘visual differentiation’ between words. 
Start with ‘whole word recognition’ and when children 
have considerably mastered the task, teach them the 
alphabet. They will now understand the necessity for 
having letters to build up words. Letters are really 
only symbols. 

Teaching reading should employ natural and 
meaningful ways of learning that are consistent with 
the normal interests and activities of young children, 
that capitalise the relation among print, language and 
experience, and that stimulate incidental learning. 
Introduce children to meaningful sentences. For 
example, ‘I like . . . , I want..., etc.’, which they will 
enjoy reading and find a sense of achievement in this 
activity. 

Expose children to books. Big lettered books with 
colourful pictures help children see the relationship 
between spoken and written words easily. Wordless 
picture books encourage young children to tell their 
own stories and stimulate their imagination. 

Provide children cues to encourage their reading and 
make the task easy. Cues could be of two types, 
picture cues and content cues. Reading materials 
with picture cues give more relevant ideas than either 
alone. The pictures may furnish valuable cues to the 
printed content, which may be a story. They often 
show the characters of the story in action. Through 
content cues, children infer meaning of a word or group 
of words from the relationship of those words to the 
rest of the sentences. They also add comprehension 
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in reading. For example, ‘Ilove____ ice-cream’. The 
content of the sentence gives the hint as to what the 
word maybe. 

Provide opportunities for dramatic play. Vocabulary is 
increased as children read and play with each other: 
Through their dramatic play, they get opportunity to 
practise and rehearse their newly acquired vocabulary 
and to share ideas and become more adept in their use 
of language. 

Be a reading model for children. Demonstrate the 
importance and usefulness of print. Read signs on the 
street and shops during a walk. Give children ‘junk’ 
mail to look over. 

Provide a print-rich environment that offers reasons 
to read. Put grocery boxes and cans with labels in the 
housekeeping corner, along with a collection of 
coupons to read. 

Encourage children to use print to convey their ideas. 
To help children eventually discriminate between 
scribbling, then letters and finally words, which have 
meaning, provide printmaking materials such as paper, 
crayons and magnetic letters, 

Extend children’s reading experiences. Allow plenty 
of time to ask and answer questions about stories you 
share. Discuss characters’ actions and emotions and 
help children relate story plots and events to their own 
experiences. Encourage follow-up activities such as 
retelling a story in their own words with flannel board 
characters, dramatising it with Puppets or just sharing 
the book again. Make sure books are available 
always—old favourites and new additions, 


Writing Readiness 


Writing readiness is the Process of building up necessary 
physical and cognitive competencies to produce through 
writing alphabets, numbers, other symbols and also drawings 
purposefully toconvey meaning. The child who enters school 
1s eager not only to read, but also to write. Teachers must 
introduce writing to young children as a form of talk on topics 
relevant and interesting to the children, Later these interactions 
may be deposited with simple, easy writing and additional 
simple drawings and speech balloons that help motivate 
children. 

Writing any language involves making complicated 
shapes on paper. It requires acute Perception and memory of 
subtle differences in the tiny shapes of individual letters of 
the alphabet. It also requires the ability to use abstract 
‘symbols’, to convey ideas or feelings. Letters of the 
alphabet are abstract symbols. They are abstract in as much 
as they carry no pictorial similarity with the sounds they 
convey. 


Helping Children Develop in Writing 


@ Preparation for writing readiness begins with activities 
which promote hand movements such as, 


— Pouring water from one pot to another 
— Sorting things such as seeds 
— Lifting things 
— Feeling the shapes of things 

@ The best way to develop these abilities is by giving 
children, the opportunity to draw and paint regularly 
Drawing and painting can contribute to the children’s 
overall development, especially, to their development 
as users of language and as a writer, if they are left free 
to explore those media independently. Before children 
are able to write allow them to go through the following: 


— Random spontaneous movements: Two-year old 
children usually enjoy doing the unconnected 
scribbles, which have no direct planning. 

— Deliberate scribble: Many nursery children have 
a strong desire to scribble. If they are not allowed 
to do so, they will scribble on walls, on the floor or 
on books that may be found in the home or 
schoolroom., 

— Controlled repetitive scribble: These lines often 
convey a message. For example, a child may say ‘I 
have drawn mountain side’ or “This is my letter to 
grandma’. 

— Aschildren show more interest in the written word, 
their desire to write also increases. There is more 
form in their drawings, They are able to do directed 
strokes such as stems for the flowers, tails for mice, 
or handles for umbrellas. They have favourite 
letters, which they enjoy writing, drawing and 
painting repeatedly. Children are even able to copy 
words though not entirely correctly. 

— Throughout these stages children should be 
provided large unlined paper and thick crayon or 
pencil. Do not confine them to writing on 
notebooks. 

— Other preparatory activities include drawing with 
colour. 

© Before proceeding to teach children to write on paper 
teach and make them familiar working with letters 
through: 

— Finger tracing, tracing with the finger in sand, in 
paint or glue. The movements in finger tracing 
should be free, bold and flowing, so that the child 
gets the full aesthetic sensation and enjoyment 
from the environment. 

— Tracing enlarged letters either cut out of materials 
stuck on card, or written with a felt pen in clear 
type. Tracing should be done with forefingers. 


— Over-writing and copying. After finger tracing of 
words, tasks in over writing can be given. They 
can overwrite words such as labels on objects 
belonging to children and on objects in their 
environment. Children will love repetition. 

@ Before preparing children for writing check whether 
the children: 


— have developed a hand preference 

— show dexterity in finger and wrist movements, and 
development of small muscles in manipulative 
activities; 

— follow a left to right à direction while looking at 
pictures or when writing some letters or drawing 
patterns; 

— show awareness of size, shape and spatial 
relationships in art and building activities; 

— use ‘concept understanding’ words such as— 
straight, round, middle, larger, shorter, etc., so as 
to follow instructions; 

— hold the writing tool in a correct and relaxed 
manner; 

— recognise their own name and few other words; 
and 

— are aware that writing conveys a thought. 


@ Let children see labels and see others writing labels. 
Names on cubbies, biscuit boxes—any kind of writing 
that has function in children’s lives encourages them 
to want to imitate writing. 

@ Acknowledge children’s first writing attempts, that is, 
scribbles. With encouragement and time, these 
scribbling will become lines as children gain control 
and understanding. 

e Offer children opportunities to experiment with a 
variety of media. Finger-paint, crayons, sand, modelling 
clay—all to help improve eye-hand coordination and 
fine-motor skill that are necessary for writing. 

e Give children ongoing experiences with words and 
symbols. Provide examples of everyday print in many 
forms—books, magazines, dailies, etc. And give 
children materials to create print with papers, markers 
and paint. 

e Arrange for experiences that lead to meaningful, 
integrated activities. Children need reasons to 
participate in writing experiences that are meaningful 
tothem. So, for instance, after a field trip to the airport, 
children might want to create an air-terminal centre 
and write ‘tickets’ on the counter. 

e Encourage children to write often. Involve children in 
writing thank-you, names of food and about their own 
objects. 

e All during a child’s first year in school, he learns his 
spelling in connection with something he needs to 
write. This keeps alive the curiosity about writing that 
he had upon entering the school. Earlier children learn 
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to read by identifying some words. Then they gradually 
become acquainted with certain patterns of spelling. 

e Manuscript writing gives children confidence in 
learning to write earlier than would otherwise be possible, 
because there is less strain upon their immature 
muscles. The similarity between the manuscript 
alphabet and the print is that reading and writing are 
made easier than having two alphabets to master. 
Manuscript writing could be read with less eyestrain 
because fewer movements of the eye are required. 

@ Be ready when children need your assistance. A child 
may ask how to put a letter or word. Your willingness 
to help and patience as children struggle with forming 
ideas and even letters are key to encouraging them to 
keep writing everyday. 


Number Readiness 


Numbers relate to the social or the scientific aspects of 
quantitative thinking, and secondly, the understanding of 
quantitative relationships. Before a child enters a school he 
has had considerable experience with quantity. 

The purpose of a number readiness programme is to 
present new experiences in number to children when they are 
ready for them and not before. Children enter pre-school with 
great differences in experience with number. The same degree 
of readiness cannot be developed for all children within a 
given time, and therefore provisions must be made for 
individual differences. 

Since much of arithmetic learning depends upon meaning, 
language becomes important because it must be used to 
convey quantitative ideas and relationships. Children need to 
learn to read number concepts and to understand relationships 
before they are able to compute. Number workbooks that 
provide sequential steps in understanding arithmetic meanings 
are helpful to children and teacher alike. 


Number Vocabulary 


The ability to use mathematical words is important for children’s 
understanding. When the vocabulary is used in connection 
with experiences, then it will make sense to children. There 
are words, which are used frequently while explaining 
activities, identifying objects, talking to children, singing 
songs, telling stories and asking questions: 


date, clock, calendar, second, minute, hour, day, 


Time: 
week, month, year, today, yesterday, tomorrow. 

Measurements: inch, foot, mile, scale, degree, meter. 

Size: big, small, little, fat, thin, tall, short, long, heavy, 
full, empty, all, some. 

Position: up, down, here, there, top, bottom, far, close, right, 
left, inside, outside, first, last, middle. 

Amount: single/group; one/two/three; pair/dozen/half- 


dozen; quarter/half/full. 
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Understanding of cardinal and ordinal number begins with 
experiencing concepts, which relate to size, space and quantity. 
The following list is of concept words that children are 
expected to be familiar with during their pre-school years, and 
is prerequisite to number work in the primary classes. 


taller shorter longer shorter 
fatter thinner wider narrower 
higher lower up down 
over under in out 
nearer farther in front behind 
around through 

before after 

above below in-between 

backward forward sideways 

left right 

lighter heavier same weight 

first last middle 

first second third fourth, etc. 
more less many few 

the same different 

full empty the same level 

long time short time fast slow 
loud soft shouting whispering 
moming afternoon evening night 
push pull. stop go 

cold hot lukewarm 


The concept of words cannot be ‘taught’ by only talking 
about them, or making children ‘parrot them’. Children learn 
through experiences of them; for example, children understand 
the concept of sink or float better when they have actually 
dropped objects in water and found out for themselves that 
some objects will stay up (float) and others will absorb water 
and sink. Teachers can also help children understand these 
words through games, stories and field trips. 

Other Activities for Number Readiness measuring/ 
matching/ classifying leaves; shapes of leaves/petals: 
counting seeds, stones, leaves; Sorting and ordering seeds, 
shells; puzzles of plants, trees, etc.; concrete cues could be 
given to children, They need to see and touch objects and 
verbalise their thoughts; visual cues could be to expose 
children to illustrations or pictures Tepresenting concepts: for 
example, card illustrating a set of four. 


Cognitive and Conceptual Readiness 


A pre-school child learns many new concepts. Due to the 
young child’s limited vocabulary and limited experiences with 
people and things, many of his concepts are likely to be 
incomplete, inaccurate or actually faulty, Furthermore, when 
Concepts are heavily weighted with emotional accom-paniments, 
there is a resistance to change even when new knowledge would 
increase the accuracy of formerly learned 3 

The most common of concepts developed in early 
childhood are the concepts of number; time; weight; space; 
self; size and shape; life and death; relationships; music: 


aesthetic concepts; social concepts; events; and living and 
non-living things 

While tracing the development of cognitive abilities in 
children, Piaget stated that pre-school children look at things 
entirely from their own perspective, and form their own frame 
of reference. Pre-schoolers feel that other people see, 
understand and interpret events and actions just as they do, 
They assume that others see, hear and feel about things just 
as they do. They think whatever they can do that others can 
do also. If they are feeling unhappy, so must be the others. If 
they close their eyes and cannot see anything, they assume 
that others in the room cannot see as well, Piaget called this 
quality of the children’s thought as egocentrism. He stated 
that pre-schoolers do not understand that another person 
can look at the same things in a different way and can arrive at 
different conclusions. Important cognitive abilities that 
children should be helped acquire during preparatory training 
at the pre-school are: 


(i) Ability of matching: Three and four year olds when 
given a collection of objects in which only two objects 
are identical and the rest are different should find the 
identical pair. Similarly, in an assortment where all 
objects are the same except one, they should be able 
to spot the different one. 

Gi) Identifying Common Relations: Pre-school children 
should be able to identify common properties or a 
relationship between two objects which are not 
identical. It differs from matching in that, matching 
always involves finding identical pairs, while a common 
relation involves a pair that is non-identical. Learning 
to pair objects on the basis of common relations gives 
the child an understanding of one-to-one corres- 
pondence, which is necessary for understanding 
number/mathematical concepts later on. 

(iii) Seriation: Seriation is the ability to arrange items in 
terms of gradation of size that is, arranging things in 
an order of increasing or decreasing size. Underlying 
the ability to seriate is the understanding of concepts 
of big—bigger—biggest; short-shorter-shortest and so 
on. In the pre-school, children should be able seriate 
correctly and consistently. 

(iv) Understanding Cause and Effect Relationships: The 
ability to understand cause-effect relationships lies 
at the root of all scientific investigations. An 
understanding of cause and effect conveys to the child 
that there is an order in things. Pre-schoolers should 
be helped to understand cause and effect relationships 
and also helped to realise that they can act upon 
objects and make things happen. 


ADULTS’ ROLE IN PREPARATION FOR READINESS 
Observer 


By being an observer, information on child’s vocabulary 
development is gained. One can learn ways to extend a child’s 


language development; encourage him to use words to work 
through his anger/fear. 


Participant 
Direct involvement in children’s activities enhances not only 
their language, but also the level of play. Do not stay involved 


for too long or you risk exercising too much influence on their 
play. 


Scheduler 


Daily routine has a considerable impact on language 
development. When children feel rushed, their imagination 
and potential to use language are diminished. Allow for long 
blocks of time and let them have a set schedule so that they 
know to expect music session after indoor play. Make periodic 
announcement about the schedule. 


Reinforcer 


Reinforce children’s attempts at language all the time. When 
a three-year-old says his shirt is dirty, acknowledge his efforts 
and say washing it would make it clean. 


Guide 

To be a successful guide, follow your children’s lead and build 
on their interests. Tune into each child’s abilities, so that the 
challenges you offer are the ones they can meet and that will 
also help to enhance the self-esteem of children. 
Information Giver 


One of the key functions of language is information giving. 
When Raju asks how they will get to the park, you respond 
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orally, “We are travelling by bus’. When you create a map with 
symbols to show children the route you will take inside the 
park, you show them the written language, too. It is a source 
of useful information. 


Manager 


As you organise centres and materials, plan for a majority of 
small-group and one-to-one activities that encourage 
conversation between children and/or with you. Stress 
process over product. 


Evaluator 


As you watch a child, analyse what you see. For, after 
observing over a period of time that your four-year-old has 
difficulty paying attention, you might develop a game to 
increase his listening and attending skills, such as rattling a 
rattler softly, then loudly or quickly, or slowly. 

Below are given some publications by Avinashilingam 
Deemed University that provide resourceful information 
regarding readiness activities: 


@ Games Children can Play (1995) 

@ Concept Oriented Games for Young Children (1995) 
@ Games Package for Young Children (1996) 

@ Songs and Science Concepts (1997) 

@ Stories for Children (1998) 


Providing children with in-depth, meaningful readiness 
experiences in all its colours will help children with smooth 
transition from pre-school preparatory training to formal 
schooling, and help them enjoy learning as well as life in the 
years to come. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICIES 


S.S. Mathur 


THE VEDIC SCIENCE 


Science and culture were synonymous in ancient Indian 
culture. From all evidence that has survived it has been 
established that India had rich scientific and cultural 
attainments, both in concept and practice. The Rig Veda 
mentions about agni (fire), ratna (diamond), metals like 
gold, silver, iron, copper, etc. It also talks about the study of 
heat and motion (thermodynamics) and the frictional force 
arani, used to produce fire. The epics like Ramayana and 
Mahabharata mention rockets and vimans (aircrafts). There is 
also an extensive discourse on the science of life, better known 
as ayurvedic system of medicine. 

Of the principal Vedic thought which are of relevance, 
mention should be made of the natural law (rta) which finds 
adequate expression in the Rig Veda. This law was conceived 
as the real governing force of the universe. The natural 
phenomena like the flow of rivers, occurrence of night and 
dawn, are explained in terms of this law, 


THE HARAPPAN CULTURE 


The history of science and technology in India begins with 
the Indus Valley Civilisation which is often referred to as the 
Harappan Culture. The Harappan Culture had established 
commercial links with the neighbouring cultures in the central 
and western Asian regions, including Mesopotamia. The over- 
all picture of this period appears to be that it had a farm 
economy having a reasonable agricultural surplus. The life 
was enriched by many a craft and industry. Pottery and 
metalsmithy were highly developed. Pottery was mainly wheel- 
made and the production technique was standardised to a 
high degree. The Harappan potters also knew the art of glazing. 
Metalsmiths were well-versed in the techniques of making 
beads, making sheets, riveting, coiling and casting. A number 
of metallic tools, mostly of copper and bronze, found in this 
area reveal that the Harappan metalsmiths had sound 
knowledge of cold working and annealing of metals. 

Apart from metalsmithy, the Harappans knew the use of a 
number of minerals for ornamental, cosmetic and medicinal 
purposes. They had developed social sanitation and public 
hygiene to a high level as borne out by town-planning, paved 
Streets, water-supply, public baths and hydropathic 
establishments, discharge and drainage systems, etc., in their 


urban living. They also practised spinning and weaving and 
were well known for burnt-brick-and-mortar constructions. 
Doubtless, they had evolved a system of measurement and 
computational techniques required for constructions and 
commercial transactions. 


PANCABHUTAS 


The doctrine that gradually took shape out of the thoughts of 
the Rig Vedic concepts and the early Upanisads is that of the 
pancabhutas, comprising prithvi (earth), ap (water), rejas 
(fire), vayu (air), and akasa (sky). The doctrine aimed at 
providing a coherent explanation of the apparently unordered 
and seemingly diverse physical world. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Vedic scholars possessed adequate knowledge of the 
course of the sun, the path and phases of the moon, the bright 
wandering objects or the planets, the starry firmament, 
occurrences of eclipses and the like. They developed a 
thought-pattern concerning the motion of the astronomical 
bodies and chose the motion of the moon to determine the 
month. The scholars had also developed calendars which were 
luni-solar. They were able to correlate the motion of the moon 
and the sun. The Rig veda verses bring out very clearly the 
important part played by the sun in various roles in nature to 
sustain life on earth, cause the flow of water and winds, make 
day and night, month and the year. 

Of the Indian astronomers, Aryabhata I developed the 
theory of the rotation of the earth as well as that of the 
epicycles. Aryabhatiya is the earliest preserved astronomical 
text bearing the name of Aryabhata. This masterpiece is 
composed of four sections, e.g., Gitikapada, Ganitapada, 
Kalakriyapada and Golapada, and deals with various topics 
in mathematics, alphabetical system of expressing numbers, 
astronomical elements and parameters, astronomical principles 
and methods of computation, division of time and the circle, 
definition of solar year and lunar month, civil day, sidereal 
day, planetary orders and movements, eccentric-epicyclic 
models, etc. 

The greatest exponent of Aryabhata’s astronomy was 
Bhaskara I. He wrote Chasya on the Aryabhatiya in aD 
629. His other two works are Mahabhaskarya and 


Laghubhaskarya. The Mahabhaskarya is an elaborate 
exposition of the three astronomical chapters of the 
Aryabhatiya and also includes the author’s own innovations 
and methods. Brahmagupta, a contemporary of Bhaskara I, 
however, did not accept the theory of Aryabhata regarding 
the rotation of the earth. 


MATHEMATICS 


The history of the development of mathematics in India is as 
old as the history of its people. It begins with the rudiments of 
metrology and computations in prehistoric times, of which 
some fragmentary evidence has survived to this day. The 
literature of the Vedic period—the Samhitas, the Kalpasutras 
and the Vedangas—are a storehouse of information 
concerning enumeration, arithmetical operations, properties 
of rectilinear figures, Pythagorean Theorem, surds, irrational 
numbers, quadratic and indeterminate equations and related 
matters. The Brahamanas and some sutras contain interesting 
material concerning progressive series, permutations and 
combinations. 

Indian mathematics received a new lease of life during the 
first few centuries of the Christian era. The demands of 
astronomy, particularly the need for more accurate 
computations of planetary motions, eclipses, etc., were in no 
small measure responsible for this. This period saw a 
succession of mathematicians and astronomers and a fairly 
steady growth of mathematical-astronomical literature. The 
leading lights of this period were Aryabhata I, Bhaskara I, 
Brahmagupta, Mahavira, Aryabhata II, Manjula, Sripati, 
Sridhara, and Bhaskara II. Indian mathematics did not develop 
in isolation. Records of the late ancient and medieval period 
show that Indian mathematics stimulated mathematical 
endeavours abroad and itself received inspiration from 
neighbouring and distant cultures. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the Vedic period agriculture was an important vocation and 
not a few of the then social and religious customs were 
associated with the agricultural operations of ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and thrashing. The plough, sickle, sieve, and 
contrivance for winnowing were among the agricultural 
implements. The important grains grown during this period 
were wheat, rice and barley. The Vedic farmers are credited 
with the practice of improving the fertility of the soil by the 
method of rotation fallowing. 

As regards irrigation, wells, tanks and canals continued to 
be the principal means of irrigation. In the Punjab arhat or 
rahat (Persian wheel), in the Agra region the charas (a sort of 
a bucket made of leather used to lift water with help of yoked 
oxen) and at places where the water level was high the denkli 
were the water lifting devices. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Kalidasa in his great lyrics and drama has given a vivid 
description of the plant and animal life, particularly of the 
birds and insects. Amara describes a wide range of animals 
along with their synonyms according to their habitats and 
habits. In the Brhatsamhita is found an account of plant 
pathology and of animals including cow, dog, cock, goat, 
horse, elephant, etc. Prasastapada, the well know exponent of 
the Vaisesika system, attempts at a simple but meaningful 
classification of animals and plants. The animals are 
categorised into ayonija (asexually produced) and yonija 
(sexually produced), the latter being further subdivided into 
jarayuja and andaja. Plants are classified into vrksa, trna, 
osadhi, gulma, lata, avatana and vanaspati. 

A work of considerable interest from the point of view of 
the botanical knowledge of this period is Vrksayurveda of 
Parasara. This text gives succinctly an outline of plant 
morphology and certain aspects of plant physiology, as also 
a graphic description of the germinating process. It presents a 
system of nomenclature based on three factors, viz., the 
botanical significance, therapeutic value and habitat. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSES 


The beginnings of chemistry as practical and purposeful art 
in India are noticeable in remote antiquity. Of particular 
importance is the knowledge as well as the technique 
concerning the baking of clay and production of pottery, i.e., 
of objects fashioned from clay and hardened by fire. This 
enabled the ancient practising chemists to develop processes 
involving prolonged heating, fusion, evaporation and, more 
importantly, the treatment of minerals. India has been well- 
known for a number of pottery types from the neolithic phase 
right up to the medieval period. Metal-working, processing of 
various naturally occurring minerals, slaking of the burnt 
limestone, composition of mortar and cement, preparation of 
fermented juices, extraction of essential oils, use of pigments, 
and production of different types of glass were among the 
noteworthy chemical practices in India even in very ancient 
times. 

In the classical age, there were centres well-known for the 
metal industry. Vatsayana in his Kamasutra includes 
dhatuvada (metal-working) in the list of 64 kalas. It is of 
interest to note that there are references to gold powder in 
Mahabharata and Charaka Samhita which are some of the 
oldest texts in Sanskrit literature of the pre-Buddhist era. 
Again, as mentioned in Rasaratnakar (second century BC), 
the first quantity of zinc to be distilled by man occurred in 
Zawar, Rajasthan around 50 Bc. The Madhochchishta 
Vidhanam or the lost wax process was mastered leading to 
the making of magnificent Chola bronze icons during the 


period ap 800-1400. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


From about the twelfth century to the end of the eighteenth 
century AD, science and technology in India was impacted by 
the Islamic and the European influences. Though some 
technological practices underwent perceptible changes and 
new developments took place in fields such as paper, 
gunpowder, enameling, glass and metalworking, the Indian 
scientists chose to move in the previously determined grooves 
and were unable to develop new methods and attitude 
conducive to the development of modern science. 


BIRTH OF MODERN SCIENCE IN INDIA 


The nineteenth century was the great dividing line. These 
hundred years changed the face of India far more than did the 
preceding thousand years. One of the main causes for this 
development was the introduction of English education. The 
British started scientific activities in India in several areas and 
established the first three universities in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. Thus foundation was laid for the introduction of 
science education in English medium in India which helped 
the Indian scientists to have access to the scientific knowledge 
available in Western countries. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed 
eminent personalities like Mahendra Lal Sircar, Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Jagdish Chandra Bose, and Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
who were instrumental in heralding Western science teaching 
and research into India. In 1876, Mahendra Lal Sircar founded 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science on the 
model of the Royal Institution of London. During the first 
thirty years it functioned more or less as a science college, but 
in the early part of the twentieth century it developed into a 
research institution attracting young students from all over 
India including C.V. Raman and K.S. Krishnan. Asutosh 
Mookerjee played a pioneering role in converting universities 
into institutions of higher learning and original research. 
Prafulla Chandra Ray built up a centre for active chemical 
research in the Presidency College and later University College 
of Science, Calcutta. In 1900 he started the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works, which was a pioneering and pace- 
Setting organisation in the field of indigenous chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries. 

The later part of this century also saw the introduction of 
the telegraph and the railways. The first telegraphic line was 
completed in 1851 between Alipore and Rajghat near Calcutta, 
and the first railway line was laid between Bombay and Thana 

in 1853. Moreover, due to commercial, military and 
administrative motives the existing scientific organisations 
were made more broad-based and utilitarian. Some new 
scientific institutions were established in areas such as 
meteorology, botany, geology, bacteriology, medicine and 
agriculture. The network of scientific institutions of necessity 
spread over different parts of the country and the gradual 


involvement of some of the local inhabitants in scientific 
investigations produced not unnoticeably a scientific climate 
in the country. 

The first part of the twentieth century witnessed renewed 
efforts towards broadening the base for scientific education 
and research. This period was marked by the devoted efforts 
by the Indians to achieve excellence within the limited facilities 
and resources available to them. A few of them rose to great 
heights and won international recognition. C.V. Raman 
(1888-1970), famous for his discovery of the Raman Effect, 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 1924. 
He won the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1930 for his discovery of 
the Raman Effect in light scattering. He started the Bulletin of 
the Indian Association of Science which ultimately became 
the Indian Journal of Physics. He founded the Raman Research 
Institute in 1948. 


SCIENTIFIC ORGANISATIONS BEFORE 
INDEPENDENCE 


In January 1784, thirty European intellectuals resolved to form 
an association called The Asiatic Society (later known as the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal), and elected William Jones, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court and a scholar of Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian, as its Founder President. The main 
objective of the Society was a study of Man and Nature: 
whatever is performed by the one, or produced by the other 
within the geographical limits of Asia. 

In the wake of outstanding achievements of individuals in 
the field of scientific research, there was an all-round 
awareness of scientific knowledge and of the applications of 
scientific methods for development. This took practical shape 
in the establishment of a number of research institutes, 
academies and associations by the government as well as by 
private groups. Of these, special mention may be made of 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Sciences, Calcutta 
(1876); Haffkine Institute, Bombay (1899); Imperial Agriculture 
Research Institute at Pusa in Bihar (1903: shifted to the present 
site at New Delhi in 1935); King Institute of Preventive 
Medicines, Madras (1903); Central Research Institute for 
Medical Research at Kasauli with its malaria section; Forest 
Research Institute, Dehradun (1906); Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor (1907); Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore (1909); 
The Bose Institute, Calcutta (1917), Imperial Dairy Research 
Institute, Bangalore (1920); Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine (1921); The Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta and 
Delhi (1931); All India Institute of Public Hygiene and Health, 
Calcutta (1934); the National Academy of Science (India), 
Allahabad (1930); Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore 
(1934); and the National Institute of Sciences of India (Now 
Indian National Science Academy), New Delhi (1935). 

In the matter of specialist scientific societies the geologists 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining and 
Geological Institute of India in 1906. The Indian Mathematical 


Society was started in 1907 in Poona as the Indian 
Mathematical Club. This was followed by the Institutions of 
Engineers (India), founded in 1921, with its headquarters in 
Calcutta, but with branches at several other important towns; 
the Indian Botanical Society also founded in 1921; the Indian 
Chemical Society, with its headquarters in Calcutta in 1924, as 
also the Geological, Mining, and Metallurgical Society of India. 
Three societies, namely, the Indian Physical Society, the Indian 
Society of Soil Science, and the Indian Physiological Society 
were set up in 1934. 

Prof. J.L. Simosen of Madras and Prof. P.S. MacMahon of 
Lucknow, both professors of Chemistry, proposed in 1911 the 
formation of an Indian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, analogous to the British Association. As a result, 
the Indian Science Congress was born in 1914 and the 
inaugural meeting was held in the office of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal under the patronage of Lord Carmichael and the 
Presidentship of Sir Asutosh Mookerejee. This Congress 
which has since become an Association, meets annually, 
moving from one important city to another and attracts a large 
number of participants every year. 

On the lines similar to those of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, The United Provinces Academy of Sciences was 
established at Allahabad, in 1930. Later, The Indian Academy 
of Sciences was also established at Bangalore in 1933. 


COORDINATING ORGANISATIONS 


With the multitudes of new bodies—universities, research 
institutes, societies—coming into being, there was an 
increasing need for organisations to bring men of science and 
other branches of learning to a common fold providing for a 
free exchange of views. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the only organisation directed to this end was the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1902, however, the Government 
of India made provision for the coordination of official 
scientific enquiry in a Board of Scientific Advice. The Board 
consisted of the representatives of the Surveyor General of 
India; the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India 
and Director General of Observatories; the Director, Geological 
Survey of India; and the Director, Botanical Survey of 
India, etc. 

The activities of this Board were suspended in 1924. This 
work, however, was carried on by two official Councils dealing 
with important sections of scientific research, One was the 
Indian Fund and Research Association founded in 191 1, and 
the other, The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
formed in 1929. 


THE BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


During the World War II, development of industries which 
were required for the War necessities was a matter of concern 
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to the British Government, Need was felt to set up a Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research which could take up such 
research required urgently to meet the needs of the War. 
Consequently, the Department of Commerce, Government of 
India, set up a Board of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
with effect from 1 April 1940, for a period of two years in the 
first instance, The function of this Board was to ‘advise the 
Government as to the lines on which such research should be 
conducted and the channels into which it should be guided in 
order best to serve the object of ensuring the coordinated 
development of Indian industries, particularly of those the 
importance and possibilities of which have been prominently 
brought into the foreground as a result of the conditions 
created by the War. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar was the 
Chairman of this Board, The two Secretaries were Mr T.S. 
Pillay (General) and Dr S. Parthasarathy (Technical). Dr S.S. 
Bhatnagar was appointed Director of Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

The function of the Board was sated as follows: ‘The Board 
will utilise and coordinate the work of the existing 
organisations already employed in the field, It will survey the 
work that is being done by them, invite proposals from all 
sources, initiate discussions and make recommendations to 
Government of India, who will prescribe from time to time the 
general lines on which industrial research should be 
undertaken and pursued, The Board will also report to the 
Government of India what specific problems should in its 
opinion be assigned for investigation to the staff directly under 
the Board on the one hand and to the various scientific and 
research institutions in the country including university 
laboratories on the other’. 

The Board was composed of certain industrialists and 
eminent scientists and as a result of recommendations made 
by them from time to time various research committees of 
scientists were constituted for the purpose of watching the 
progress of the researchers which had been allotted by the 
Board to institutions and to scientists all over the country. 

On the basis of the work done by this Board in just 18 
months a number of research schemes were considered to be 
practicable for immediate industrial utilisation and earned 
considerable royalties. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member, in the Legislative Assembly was, therefore, 
successful on 14 November 1941 in setting up the Industrial 
Research Fund providing for an annual grant of Rs Ten lakhs 
for a period of five years. Moreover, a resolution was also 
moved to set up a Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR). This Council was consequently constituted as an 
autonomous body, registered under the Registration of 
Societies Act XXI of 1860, in 1942. The functions assigned to 


CSIR were: 
Promotion, guidance and coordination of scientific and 
industrial research in India, including the institution 
and financing of specific researches; 
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© Establishment or development of and assistance to 

special institutions or departments of existing 

institutions for specific study of problems affecting 

particular industries and trades; 

Establishment and award of research studentships and 

fellowships; 

Utilisation of the results of the researches conducted 

under the auspices of the Council for the development 

of industries in the country; 

Establishment, maintenance and management of 

laboratories, workshops, institutes and organisations 

to further scientific and industrial research and to utilise 

and exploit for purposes of experiment or otherwise 

any discovery or invention likely to be of use to Indian 

industries; 

@ Collection and dissemination of information in regard 
not only to research but to industrial matters generally; 

@ Publication of scientific papers and journals; and 

@ Any other activity or activities to promote generally 
the objects of the resolution. 


The scientific work of the Council was carried out through 
twenty Research Committees. The Director was an ex officio 
member of all the Research Committees. 


INDUSTRY AND ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS 


The British Government established such industries which 
were either needed for providing infrastructural facilities or 
for exploiting natural resources. These included railways, post 
& telegraph, defence (like production of ammunition, small 
weapons and ordnances requirements), jute, textile, cotton, 
sugar, oil seeds, coal and iron ore mining. Later on were added 
plantation crops processing, steel, ship building, tobacco, 
communication equipment, etc. During Second World War, 
after the introduction of science education, local skills in 
science and technology were also developed. As a result, it 
was possible to establish industries in basic chemicals, dyes, 
drugs, non-ferrous metals, railway locomotives, transport 
vehicles, electrical goods, oil powered engine, motor machine 
tools, rubber goods, man-made cellulose fibres, cement and 
building materials. These industries were established without 
much involvement of scientists and experts and only private 
entrepreneurship was encouraged. 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS AFTER 
INDEPENDENCE 


Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India, established 
the basic framework for science and technology in India. He 
Tecognised the unique role of science and technology for 
national development at an early stage of his regime. He gave 
a free hand to men of science and vision (Bhabha, Bhatnagar 


and Sarabhai) who set about organising science in a big way 
by establishing major national institutes and research 
laboratories outside the university system. While Homi J. 
Bhabha launched a major atomic energy programme in the 
country, and laid firm foundation of a rapid growth of nuclear 
science and technology, Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar’s strategy 
was to establish a chain of national laboratories dealing with 
disciplines of physical sciences, with emphasis on research 
and development. The huge space research network that is 
witnessed in the country today may be traced to the vision of 
Vikram Sarabhai. Other major applied research oriented areas 
of R&D which have sprung up in the post-independence era 
and have made rapid advances in the later part of the twentieth 
century are electronics, defence sciences, earth sciences, 
Oceanography, biotechnology, environment and alternative 
energy sources. The huge infrastructure in the form of national 
laboratories and research institutes symbolise a tangible 
growth and the Nation’s concrete response to the changing 
profile of science in the world with an emerging emphasis on 
inter-disciplinary and applied research. 

The institutions which were established before 
independence were reorganised to meet new requirements and 
expanded considerably to undertake and discharge their new 
responsibilities. The Governing Body of the CSIR appointed, 
on 25 August 1947, a Committee with Sir Ardeshir Dalal as 
Chairman to review the performance of the Council. On the 
basis of their recommendations a few more National 
Laboratories and other Institutes were established in various 
fields. These were: 


@ National Chemical Laboratory, Poona. 

@ National Physical Laboratory, Delhi. 

@ National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 

@ National Fuel Research Institute, Digwadih, Dhanbad. 


@ Central Glass and Ceramics Research Institute, 
Calcutta. 


@ Road Research Institute, Delhi. 
@ Building Research Unit, Roorkee. 


Other national laboratories contemplated were (1) Drug 
Research Laboratory, (2) Food Technological Research 
Institute, (3) Electro-Chemical Industries Research Laboratories 
and (4) Leather Research Institute. 

India was the first country in the world to create a Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Natural Resources, in 1951, for 
organising and directing scientific research for national 
development. Further, each Five Year Plan document also 
emphasised the role of S&T in economic and social 
transformation of the country. However the most important 
step was the adoption of the Science Policy Resolution by the 
Indian Parliament in 1958. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO THE CABINET (SACC) 


The Scientific Advisory Committee to the Cabinet was set up 
in 1956 to advise the Government on policy and development 
of science and technology. The terms of reference of SACC 
were: 


(i) To advise the Cabinet on: 
(a) the formulation and implementation of the 
Government's science policy, 

(b) the coordination of scientific work between the 
various ministries and semi-governmental and non- 
governmental scientific institutions in the country 
including the scientific and technical departments 
of the universities, 
scientific and technical cooperation with other 
countries and with international scientific and 
technical organisations, and 

(d) such matters as may be referred to it. 

(ii) To place before the Cabinet such proposals and advice 
as may improve and develop scientific and technical 
work in the country. 


(c 


SCIENTIFIC POLICY RESOLUTION (SPR), 1958 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru moved the Scientific Policy Resolution 
in the Parliament on 13 March 1958, While moving the resolution 
he identified technology, raw material and capital as the key 
factors for development in the modern age. He stated that the 
wealth and prosperity of a nation depended on the effective 
utilisation of its human and material resources through 
industrialisation and that the use of human material for 
industrialisation demanded its education in science and 
training in technical skills. He laid stress on the inherent 
obligation of a great country like India, with its tradition of 
scholarship and original thinking and its great cultural heritage, 
to participate fully in the march of science. 

The science policy of the government aimed in general ‘to 
secure for the people of the country all the benefits that can 
accrue from the acquisition and application of scientific 
knowledge’. 

The aims of this scientific policy were: 


G) to foster, promote and sustain, by all appropriate means, 
the cultivation of science, and scientific research in all 
its aspects—pure, applied, and educational; 

to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of 
research scientists of the highest quality, and to 
recognise their work as an important component of 
the strength of the nation; 5 
to encourage, and initiate, with all possible speed, 
programmes for the training of scientific and technical 
personnel, on a scale adequate to fulfil the country’s 


— 


i 


© 
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needs in science and education, agriculture and 
industry, and defence; 

(iv) to ensure that the creative talent of men and women is 
encouraged and finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge, and for the discovery 
of new knowledge, in an atmosphere of academic 
freedom; 

(vi) and, in general to secure for the people of the country 
all the benefits that can accrue from the acquisition 
and application of scientific knowledge. 


The Government of India decided to pursue and accomplish 
these aims by offering good conditions of service to scientists 
and according them an honoured position, by associating 
scientists with the formulation of policies, and by taking such 
other measures as were deemed necessary from time to time. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET UP OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 


The organisation of scientific and technological research in 
the country could be grouped into the following six categories: 


(i) Councils: like Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR), Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), Indian Council of Medical Research 
(ICMR); i 

Gi) University research: supported by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) and other agencies; 

(ii) Departmental laboratories: directly under various 
ministries or other departments; 
(iv) Defence Research Organisation; 

(v) Atomic Energy Commission; 

(vi) Research supported by industries or endowments, 


The pattern of organisation even within each category 
varies widely, while between the different categories, it differs 


considerably. 


CONFERENCES AND ROUNDTABLES OF SCIENTISTS, 
TECHNOLOGISTS AND EDUCATIONISTS 


A series of Conferences and Round Tables of scientists and 
educationists were held at periodical intervals to consider the 
implementation of Science Policy Resolution. The first 
Conference was held on 18 and 19 July 1958. The Conference 
made recommendations on several important issues like 
d retention of teachers of science and research 


recruitment an Scie 
workers at various levels, search for scientific talent, proper 
f available talent and 


coordination and full utilisation 0: i 
resources, manufacturing of scientific instruments and 
equipment, etc. To further review the progress for the 
n of the Science Policy Resolution, the Second 


implementatio 
Ca of scientists and educationists was held on 4 and 
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5 August 1963. This Conference reviewed the progress made 
in the implementation of the recommendations of the First 
Conference and made the following recommendations: 


(i) Allocation for scientific research should be roughly 
1 per cent of the total national income. 

(i) The research work should be project oriented and 
measures be taken to ensure the economic utilisation 
of the research projects. 

(ii) Priorities in scientific research programmes should be 
related to the industrial priorities. 

(iv) Postgraduate departments of various universities and 
Centres of Advanced Study in various fields of science 
and technology should be established to ensure 
adequate supply of scientists. 

(v) The structure of scientific services should be 
simplified to ensure greater mobility and internal 
democracy promoted to achieve optimum conditions 
for creative work. 

(vi) Effort should be made to maintain collaboration 
between the laboratories and users to encourage 
greater exchange of personnel between them. The 
users should be associated with the laboratory from 
the very beginning of formulating the programme. 

(vii) Indian processes should be given preferential 
treatment by providing greater scope for indigenous 
design and fabrication of equipment and development 
of consultative industrial advisory services. In areas 
where indigenous know-how did not exist, the imported 
Processes should be utilised to build up and develop 
indigenous know-how. 


The First Round Table was held on 7 and 8 September 1967. 
In her speech the Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi said 
that there was a sense of disquiet and frustration in the 
country’s scientific community. She also said that there was a 
gulf between science and administration. 

This Round Table set up two panels, one devoted to science 
education and the other to organisation of science. On the 
basis of the reports from these two panels, the following 
recommendations were made: 


(i) Scientists in universities and laboratories should take 
part in school science education, They should establish 
contacts with the local educational authorities in 
advisory capacity. 

(i) An important step in developing a scientific temper in 
the country would have been rationalisation of national 
decisions based on available information and taking 
into account economic, social and technological 
factors rather than parochial or other pressures. 

(iii) Efforts to be made to disseminate and popularise 
science through documentary films, radio, television, 
popular science journals and magazines, etc, 


(iv) The universities should build viable groups in 
selected areas. The scientific personnel and equipment, 
whether located in universities, laboratories or 
industries should be available freely for teaching, 
research and other scientific activity irrespective of 
their location. No institution should have a static 
staff structure which is insulated from outside 
environment. Provision of joint appointments for 
national laboratories and universities should be 
encouraged. 

(v) Every possible effort should be made to induce Indian 
scientists to return to India. Efforts should be made to 
Spot out scientists of excellence, and those who really 
want to return, conditions be created to absorb them 
in worthwhile scientific activity in the country. 

(vi) Machinery for planning of scientific and technological 
efforts should be developed. 

(vii) The Scientific Advisory Committee of the Cabinet 
should be continued but it should be strengthened 
through the induction of a full time Chairman and a 
small permanent supporting staff. 

(viii) A National Council for Science and Technology should 
be set up to perform the overall function for coor- 
dination and planning of scientific research at national 
level. 

(ix) Suitable machinery should be set up to pursue the 
implementation of Science Policy Resolution. 

(x) Special effort should be made to recognize scientists 
and technologists making contribution to applied 
sciences, 

(xi) Efforts should be made to build up a rapport 
between industry and national laboratories till 
the industry starts its own research facilities, and 
national laboratories may help in nurturing such 
research, 

(xii) In cases where know-how of a high standard could be 
developed within the country foreign collaboration 
was undesirable. Foreign collaboration may be resorted 
to, for the purpose of gaining lead-time. 


The Third Conference of Scientists, Technologists and 
Educationists was held from 28 to 30 November 1970. The 
Conference concerned itself mainly with a comprehensive 
review of the progress made in the implementation of the 
Science Policy Resolution of 1958 and in the light of this review 
made suggestions for removing the existing bottlenecks in its 
implementation. The subject matter for discussion was broadly 
divided into four major areas: 


1. Science policy; 

2. Climate of science and management of science; 

3. Reorganisation of research and development structure, 
industrial development and transfer of technology; and 

4. Higher education and manpower. 


The Conference made the following recommendations in 
the above four areas: 


I. National Science Policy 


(a) Institutional Structure for Policy Making at the 
National Level 


There should be a high-level body named the National 
Committee on Science and Technology (NCST) entrusted with 
the responsibility to prepare a plan for Science and 
Technology in development. It should have the responsibility 
of advising Government on: 


(i) The pattern of development of scientific and 
technological research measures needed for correcting 
imbalances that may arise. 

(ii) The development and full utilisation of the nation’s 
scientific and technological resources; in particular, 
measures for striking a balance between domestic 
capabilities and foreign assistance. 

(iii) Scientific and technological cooperation with 
international scientific and technological organisations. 

(iv) The coordination, cooperation and communication 
between Ministries of Government and between 
Government and semi-Government and non- 
Government, scientific and technological institutes in 
the country. 

(v) All other aspects of the formulation and 
implementation of a national policy for the promotion 
of science and technology and the application of 
science and technology to all areas of national 
endeavour. 


(b) Specialists Committees, Panels and Working Groups 


NCST should set up specialist committees, panels and working 
groups with experts drawn from a wide section of the scientific 
community. 


(c) National Academy 

There should be a National Academy which would not only 
be able to act as an authoritative spokesman for the scientific 
community but also help in the vital task of umpiring matters 


of science and technology policy. 


II. The Management of Scientific and Technological 
Institutions 


(a) Status of Heads of Departments/Agencies 


All the scientific departments/agencies, which are concerned 
with the task of high scientific and technological content 
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should be headed by a scientist/technologist who should have 
a secretarial status sufficiently high so as to have direct access 
to the Minister concerned without the need for a generalist 
administrator to act as intermediary. 


(b) Status of Isolated Scientific Departments 


The isolated departments engaged in R & D and service 
functions should also be deemed as scientific departments 
and possess autonomy needed for effective work. The status 
of their heads should also be raised as in the case of major 
scientific agencies. 


(c) Public Sector Management 


All public sector undertakings should be headed by 
technocrats rather than generalist administrators since the 
former are in a better position to appreciate the problems of 
innovation. 


(d) Laboratory Management 


Executive Councils/Internal Management of Laboratories/ 
Management of the CSIR etc. Institution of Executive Councils 
in the laboratory should be abolished and the laboratory 
accountability should be internalised. Laboratory Council on 
the line of Academic Council in the universities should be set 
up with a group of scientists irrespective of the position in the 
laboratory. 


(e) Evaluation of R&D 


There should be an evaluation of the national effort in science 
and technology at all levels and this should be carried out 
with reference to the tasks assigned to the institutions 
concerned and the environment in which it has to operate. In 
this respect, a suitable methodology should be evolved. 


(f) Personnel Policies 


G) Recruitment: The present system of selection of 
scientists and other professionals should be abolished 
and replaced by a positive and decentralised system 
of recruitment based on talent hunt. 

(ii) Promotion: Career advancement should be on the 
basis of ability and not seniority. An outstanding 
scientist should get a salary equal to at least the 
managerial head of the institution in which he works. 

(iii) Salary structure: The salary structure taken together 
with the career advancement criteria should take into 
account the socio-economic status for scientists vis- 
a-vis other skilled groups, attracting the best available 
talent to science and technology. 

(iv) All-India Scientific Civil Service should be created. 
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(g) Purchase Procedures and Financial Audit 


The present cumbersome purchase procedures and audit 
reviews which apply to the scientific, technological and 
educational institutes, should be replaced by a more 
appropriate system. The audit system in particular, should 
primarily be an aid to good management by acting as a feed 
back to the management to enable better performance. 


I. R&D Structure and Industrial Development 


Investment in all R & D: Investment in all R & D should be 
stepped up so as to reach the level of one per cent of GNP by 
the end of this decade. 

DGTD; There is a need to reorient the mode of functioning 
of the DGTD from one based on rules, procedures and 
precedence to one where the emphasis is on the promotion of 
technical developments on a time-bound basis. This would 
require the DGTD to be strengthened qualitatively and to be 
given advice by the expert panels to be set up under the 
proposed NCST. The DGTD should make references to the 
appropriate agencies and committees to obtain their views or 
to assess proposals, well before the time when a decision on 
such proposals is to be taken. 

NRDC: The NRDC should be strengthened rapidly. It 
should not be judged purely as a profit making organisation 
but on the basis of the success it achieves in translating R&D 
results into industrial operations. 

The transfer of NRDC to the Ministry of Industry might 
help to enhance the effectiveness of the organisation. The 
compulsion at present imposed to route the commercialisation 
of processes developed in government research laboratories 
through the NRDC might be removed and the laboratories 
may be allowed to utilise the services of consultants for the 
purpose. 

Information Grid: A National Information Grid should be 
set up which would include the information available with 
Various agencies of the government such as the DGTD. It 
would also obtain information from international agencies and 
make it available to various R&D Departments within the 
country. 


IV. Higher Education Manpower and Training 
(a) University—Research 


A much larger financial provision (at least double the present 
expenditure) should be made for Strengthening research in 
universities. Increased allocation of funds for research should 
be accompanied by full utilisation of funds by the universities, 
through change in their administrative Practices. The UGC 
should earmark grants specifically for research in universities. 

In addition to the above, COST felt it necessary that 
universities should take step to ensure that there is proper 


coordination between their various departments as also 
between different universities with a view to promote inter- 
disciplinary research. Further, it was recommended by the 
COST that: 


@ research scholarship in universities should be 
increased; 

(i) 25 per cent of the revenue expenditure on equipment 
for research should be allowed as foreign exchange; 

(iii) teaching load should be decreased by supernumerary 
appointments in the universities; 

(iv) undue restrictions on visits by scientists to 
international conferences should be avoided; 

(v) provision for sabbatical leave every 6 or 7 years for a 
year or so should be made. 


(b) Manpower Planning 


G) Manpower planning should be integrated with overall 
socio-economic planning, at all levels. 

(ii) While a large number of scientists, engineers and 
technicians are unemployed, there continues to be a 
number of unfilled vacancies in various institutions. 
There is a large number of rural primary health centres 
which do not have doctors, while there are reports of 
considerable unemployment amongst doctors in the 
country. Demand supply mismatches of this kind 
should be corrected by suitable measures. 

(ii) The distinction between scientific and technical grades 
for similarly qualified personnel, which exists in some 
of the research institutions, should be removed. 

(iv) Efforts should be made through such measures as 
creating supernumerary posts at universities and other 
institutions to induce our scientists and technologists 
living abroad to return home. 

(v) Projects of manpower needs based on national socio- 
economic plan should be made available to students 
in schools and colleges to help them in the choice of 
their future careers. The NCST could play the role of a 
clearing house in this regard. 

(vi) Studies in manpower research and planning should be 
strengthened through the involvement of all interested 
organisations including universities. 


A number of institutions, especially designated for basic 
research, have been supported and grown since Indepen- 
dence, Among these are: the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research at Bombay (which in Homi Bhabha’s words was the 
cradle of the Indian atomic energy programme); the Physical 
Research Laboratory at Ahmedabad (which was used to 
nurture the Indian space programme in its initial stage); the 
Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics at Calcutta; the Indian 
Institute of Astrophysics at Bangalore; the Indian Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Bose Institute at Calcutta 


(both of which had been in existence prior to independence); 
the Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaeobotany at Lucknow; the 
Wadia Institute of Himalayan Geology at Dehra Dun; the 
Raman Research Institute at Bangalore; the Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences at Madras; the Institute of Physics at 
Bhubaneswar; the National Institute of Immunology at Delhi; 
and so on. These are grant-in-aid institutions supported by 
the Departments of Atomic Energy/Space/Science and 
Technology. In addition, under the CSIR, there are some 
laboratories which are wholly or largely devoted to basic 
research such as the Indian Institute of Chemical Biology and 
the Centre for Cellular and Molecular Biology; whilst there 
are other CSIR laboratories where appreciable basic work is 
carried out. 

Both the Indian Council for Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
and the Indian Council for Medical Research (ICMR) have 
chains of laboratories in which the activities are largely directed 
towards applied research, development, extension services, 
etc.; but in these there is, as in the case of CSIR laboratories, 
a strong focus on basic research. Indeed, some of the major 
national capabilities in many areas of life sciences are in these 
laboratories. In addition, a significant amount of basic research 
is carried out in institutions of higher learning in the country, 
the universities, the agricultural universities, the Indian 
Institutes of Technology, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, medical institutions such as the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, Delhi, Post-graduate Institute of Medical 
Education and Research, Chandigarh, National Institute of 
Mental Health and Neurological Sciences, Bangalore, etc. 


TECHNOLOGY POLICY STATEMENT (TPS), 1983 


The Technology Policy Statement was released by the Prime 
Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi at the time of inauguration of 
the Indian Science Congress at Tirupati on 3 January 1983 
with the hope that Indian science and technology could unlock 
the creative potential of our people and help in building up 
India of our dreams. In its preamble it states, ‘political freedom 
must lead to economic independence and the alleviation of 
the burden of poverty. We have regarded science and 
technology as the basis of economic progress. As a result of 
three decades of planning, and the Science Policy Resolution 
of 1958, we now have a strong agricultural and industrial 
base and a scientific manpower impressive in quality, numbers 
and range of skills. Given clear-cut objectives and the 
necessary support, our science has shown its capacity to 
solve problems’. 

It further states that, ‘technology must be viewed in the 
broadest sense, covering the agricultural and the service 
sectors along with the obvious manufacturing sector. The 
latter stretches over a wide spectrum ranging from village, 
small-scale and cottage industries (often based on traditional 
skills) to medium, heavy and sophisticated industries. Our 
philosophy of a mixed economy involves the operation of the 
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private, public and joint sectors, including those with foreign 
equity participation’. 

The basic objectives of the Technology Policy were the 
development of indigenous technology and efficient 
absorption and adaptation of imported technology appropriate 
to national priorities and resources. Its aims were to: 


(a) attain technological competence and self-reliance, to 
reduce vulnerability, particularly in strategic and critical 
areas, making the maximum use of indigenous resources; 

(b) provide the maximum gainful and satisfying 
employment to all strata of society, with emphasis on 
the employment of women and the weaker sections of 
society; 

(c) use traditional skills and capabilities, making them 
commercially competitive; 

(d) ensure the correct mix between mass production 
technologies and production by the masses; 

(e) ensure maximum development with minimum capital 
outlay; 

(f) identify obsolescence of technology in use and arrange 
for modernisation of both equipment and technology; 

(g) develop technologies which are internationally 
competitive, particularly those with export potential; 

(h) improve production speedily through greater 
efficiency and fuller utilisation of existing capabilities, 
and enhance the quality and reliability of performance 
and output; 

(i) reduce demands on energy, particularly energy from 
non-renewable sources; 

(j) ensure harmony with the environment, preserve the 
ecological balance and improve the quality of the 
habitat; and 

(k) recycle waste material and make full utilisation of by- 
products. 


In technology development special emphasis was focused 
on food, health, housing, energy and industry. In particular, 
stress was laid on 


@ agriculture including dry land farming; 

@ optimum use of water resources, increased production 
of pulses and oilseeds; 

e provision of drinking water in rural areas, improvement 
of nutrition, rapid reduction in the incidence of 
blindness, eradication of the major communicable 
diseases (such as leprosy and tuberculosis), and 
population stabilisation; 

@ low cost housing; 

@ development and use of renewable non-conventional 
sources of energy; and 

@ industrial development. 


Suitable financial mechanisms were to be established to 
facilitate investment on pilot plants, process demonstration 
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units and prototype development in order to enable rapid 
commercial exploitation of technologies developed in 
laboratories. Linkages between scientific and technological 
institutions and development banks were to be strengthened. 
Gaps in technology were to be identified and suitable corrective 
measures taken with adequate allocation of resources. Fiscal 
incentives were to be provided in particular to: promote 
inventions; increase the use of indigenously developed 
technology; enhance in-house Research and Development in 
industry; and efforts directed to absorb and adapt imported 
technology. 

Finally, the government was to evolve instruments for the 
implementation of this technology policy and spell out in detail 
guidelines for ministries and agencies of government as well 
as for industries and entrepreneurs. A high level 12-member 
committee known as the Technology Policy Implementation 
Committee (TPIC) was set up with the approval of the Prime 
Minister in June 1983. The Committee was to work out the 
modalities and mechanisms for implementation of the 
Technology Policy and to monitor the progress in such 
implementation. The term of the TPIC has come to an end and 
the remaining work has been transferred to the Department of 
Science and Technology. 

Among some of the important subjects considered and 
recommendations made by the TPIC, special mention may be, 
made of the following: 


1, Technology Development Fund—for financing 
research, development and demonstration (RD & D) 
activity in the country, on terms and conditions that 
would be attractive enough for entrepreneurs and other 
institutions to invest in the risky business of innovative 
development. 

2. Guidelines for promoting R&D collaborations among 
enterprises/institutions of different countries. 

3. Technology forecasting and assessment. 

4. Measures to accelerate technology absorption/ 
adaptation/improvement (TAAI) of imported 
technologies. 

5. Technology Data Bank. 

6. Monitoring and enhancing quality and efficiency of 
technology generation and delivery systems in India. 

7. Measures for promoting utilisation and recycling of 
wastes, 

8. Fiscal incentives for development and utilisation of 
indigenous technology. 


9. Formulation of guidelines and mechanisms to promote 
development contracts. 


NUCLEAR POLICY 


The nuclear Power programme is based on extensive R&D 
effort which had its beginning in India in 1944. The Bhabha 
Research Centre at Trombay, Bombay, has from its inception, 


been providing R&D back up not only for the nuclear power 
programme but also for developing technologies for peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, particularly in medicine and agriculture. 

To use the country’s uranium and vast thorium resources, 
a three- phase atomic power programme was envisaged. The 
first phase started with natural uranium fuelled pressurised 
heavy water reactors, producing power and plutonium as a 
by-product. The second phase envisaged the use of plutonium 
and uranium-233 obtained from thorium. The third phase 
reactors aim at producing more uranium than they burn 
(breeder reactors). 

The significance of radioactive waste management was 
recognised very early in India and R&D work at Trombay was 
initiated even before the power programme. This resulted in 
efficient management schemes for wastes from the reactors 
and fuel reprocessing plants. The waste programme in India is 
well established and complies with the most stringent 
standards, 


SPACE PROGRAMME 


The Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO) has grown 
in an integrated way in space science, technology and 
application. Self-reliance and national goals are the focus of 
this endeavour. International cooperation has also played a 
significant role in these efforts. The space programme of the 
country is totally oriented to peaceful purposes. The 
contributions of space technology to the fields of 
communication and weather forecasting have been substantial. 
In a country of vast distances there is an increasing scope for 
satellite communications to reach people in remote areas 
especially in the fields of education and modern technology. 

India has built up a comprehensive capability to design 
and launch space vehicles for communications and remote 
sensing and has also participated in space projects with other 
countries. 

A National Natural Resources Management System 
(NNRMS) has been established with a number of image 
processing and user oriented systems at national and regional 
levels. NNRMS has three major components: application 
projects, infrastructure development including training and a 
Natural Resource Information System (NRIS). 

A large number of remote sensing applications such as 
forest monitoring, wasteland identification, groundwater 
targeting, agricultural monitoring, mineral resource exploration, 
drought management, flood monitoring have already been 
operationalised on a nationwide scale. 


OCEAN POLICY 


For several centuries, the people of India have been using the 
seas surrounding the Indian sub-continent for transport, 
communication and for food. During the past few decades, 
the exploration and exploitation of living and non-living 


resources of the sea have acquired a new thrust. With an 
extensive coastline of nearly 6000 km and a vast exclusive 
economic zone of about 2 million sq. km, India has a large 
potential for utilising these resources. The United Nations 
Convention on the Law of the Sea, which has been signed by 
159 countries including India provides for new rights and 
opportunities for developing ocean resources. 

The Government of India created a new Department of 
Ocean Development in July 1981 for coordinating and 
promoting activities related to ocean development through 
(a) systematic surveys for assessing the availability of living 
and non-living marine resources, (b) preservation, protection 
and conservation of marine environment, and (c) development 
of appropriate manpower and technology required for 
harnessing the sea resources. The policy objectives were 
defined in a statement presented to the Parliament by the Prime 
Minister in July 1982. The main thrust areas in the ocean sector 
are: 


(a) Antarctic research; 

(b) promotion of surveys and optimum utilisation of living 
and non-living resources; 

(c) harnessing of renewable sources of energy; 

(d) exploration of polymetallic nodules from the deep 
seabed; 

(e) development of marine technology; 

(f) development of manpower. 


The short-term and long-term objectives of the Antarctic 
research programme have been defined. As a part of this 
endeavour an Antarctic Study Centre with logistic base 
facilities at Goa has been established. 

By virtue of its scientific research activities in Antarctica, 
India became a Consultative Party to the Antarctic Treaty of 
1959 and also a member of the Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research. The Department participated in the negotiations 
for the establishment of a mineral regime for the Antarctic 
continent. India has acceded to the Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources Convention, 1980 and has become a full member of 
the Commission on the Convention of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources (CCAMLR). 


PRESERVATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


The last three decades of economic development, population 
growth, urbanisation, industrial progress and modernisation 
of agriculture have put a great strain on our resources and the 
natural environment. We are paying a heavy price for these 
developments as reflected by increasing levels of water and 
air pollution, soil erosion, deforestation, desertification, 
dwindling wild life, etc. These are attributed to the duel factors 
arising from burgeoning population growth and its associated 
consequences, on the one hand, and negative effects of 
developments, on the other. 
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The Government of India set up a Department of 
Environment in November 1980. Since January 1985, it forms a 
part of a new Ministry of Environment and Forests. An 
integrated Department called the Department of Environment, 
Forests and Wild Life came into being with effect from 
25 September 1985. The Department plays a watchdog role 
and serves as a nodal agency in the administrative structure 
of the government for integration of environmental concerns 
in the planning process, promotion of scientific research, 
education and training, impact assessment of developmental 
projects, pollution monitoring and control, eco-development 
work involving students, local people, voluntary agencies and 
ex-service personnel. National forest policy and forestry 
development in the country including social forestry, wildlife 
preservation and protection of wild birds and animals, and 
fundamental research including coordination of higher 
education in forestry are among the major activities of the 
Department. Besides, the new Department also oversees the 
work relating to: 


@ The National Land Use and Wasteland Development 
Council. 

@ The National Wasteland Development Board. 

@ Central Ganga Authority (CGA), set up in February 
1985 under the Chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 

@ Padmaja Naidu Himalayan Zoological Park. 

e Govind Ballabh Pant Institute of Himalayan 
Environment and Development. 


The Botanical Survey of India (BSI) and the Zoological 
Survey of India (ZSI) are the two agencies of the Department 
for survey and investigation of living natural resources and 
ecosystems. The BSI was established in 1890 to carry out 
floristic surveys. It has nine circles located in the country and 
four specialised research units in the headquarters. The ZSI, 
established in 1916, undertakes the survey of all the faunistic 
resources of the country. It has fifteen regional stations and 
has brought out over 110 volumes of fauna of India. The 
National Museum of Natural History (NMNH) is an 
organisation for non-formal education and awareness. The 
statutory responsibilities for pollution control are implemented 
through the Central Board for the Prevention and Control of 
Water Pollution. The department also closely interacts with 
R&D and educational institutions, voluntary organisations, 
as well as the concerned ministries and departments at state 
level. 

After a review of the existing legislation on environment, 
the Environment (Protection) Act, 1986 has been legislated to 
plug the gaps and to provide a single focus for environmental 
issues. The Central enactments, namely Water (Prevention 
and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974 and the Air (Prevention 
and Control of Pollution) Act, 1981 have been reviewed 
extensively and suitably amended to make the provisions more 
effective. 
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An Environment Information System (ENVIS) has been set 
up with a network of Distributed Information Centres (now 
known as ENVIS Centres). The Ministry initiated in 1986 a 
National Environmental Awareness Campaign involving 
voluntary organisations all over the country to cover various 
cross sections of the population. 

The National Wastelands Development Board (NWDB) 
was established in 1985 with the principal objectives of: 


@ achieving a quantum leap in afforestation activities; 

@ taking the programme of afforestation to the people, 
especially farmers and the landless and also to increase 
the involvement of women; 

@ securing widespread involvement of other 
governmental and non-governmental agencies; 

@ placing greater emphasis on the development of fuel- 
wood and fodder; and 

@ evolving ways and means of securing institutional 
support. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN VARIOUS FIELDS 


After independence, the chain of national laboratories of the 
CSIR, of the DAE, of the DRDO have come into existence. 
Agricultural research has been restructured to constitute the 
present ICAR with its chain of laboratories, and a large number 
of agricultural universities. Similarly, a number of laboratories 
functioning under the ICMR have considerably strengthened 
their activities. 

Indian science and technology has numerous 
achievements to its credit in a wide spectrum of areas: 
agriculture, medicine, nuclear energy, electronics, space and 
ocean development. Compared to about 50 million tones of 
food grain about four decades ago, the country’s output has 
gone up by about fourfolds now. In the medical field, small 
pox has been eradicated, life expectancy has more than 
doubled, population growth rate has been controlled and India 
can now boast of state-of-the-art facilities in a number of 
Super-specialities including organ transplant, cancer, AIDS 
and neurology. 

In the field of research reactors, Indian expertise from design 
to Operation Stages is fully developed, Country’s first 1 MW. 
swimming pool reactor APSARA was built indigenously in 
1956. The 40 MW, CIRUS reactor, operating since 1960, has 
produced valuable isotopes. A homogeneous reactor 
PURNIMA II using uranium-233 fuel, became critical in 1984, 

Nuclear power generation commenced in 1969 with the 


two oe PHWR units, each of 220 MW capacity, attained 
criticality in December 1972 and April 1981 In July 1 
first entirely indigenou feted 


manufactured power reactor at Kapakkam, near Madras, was 


synchronised to the grid. The second reactor, at the same 
station, achieved criticality in August 1985 and synchronised 
to the grid in September 1985. A number of other nuclear power 
plants have been commissioned since and the country hopes 
to provide a substantial part of the country’s power 
requirements from nuclear energy in the future. 

The country’s presently identified uranium resources can 
support a nuclear power programme of 10,000 MWe for 
30 years. 

Starting with the launching of small sounding rockets from 
the Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launching Station (TERLS) in 
1963, ISRO has travelled a great distance. International 
cooperation has played a significant part in this effort. The 
first generation Indian National Satellite System (INSAT-D, 
represents India’s first step towards development and 


commissioning of operational space systems for identified 
national requirements. This was a multi-purpose satellite for 
domestic long range telecommunications, meteorological earth 


observation and data relay, nationwide direct satellite TV 
broadcasting in rural areas. The series of INSAT satellites, 


progressively upgraded in their performance and designed 
accordingly, have been launched from time to time 

India has also designed and launched a series of remote 
Sensing satellites and has achieved capability in the field of 


space launch vehicles, making a modest beginning with SLV- 
3 in 1979-80, and successfully commissioning the Augmented 
Satellite Launch Vehicle (ASL) and the Polar Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (PSLV). 

The Department of Ocean Development made a head start 
by sending the first Indian expedition to Antarctica in the 
year 1981. This has been followed by a series of expeditions 
and setting up of a permanent manned station, named ‘Dakshin 
Gangotri’ there. Direct communication links between India and 
Antarctica have also been established, During these 
expeditions, scientific studies have been carried out in the 
fields of communications, meteorology, geology, geophysics, 
biology, and oceanography. Data collected are shared and 
analysed in collaboration with various national laboratories 
and institutes. 

The possibilities of converting ocean wave energy into 
electrical power are under study, as also, the potential for 
ocean thermal energy conversion (OTEC). 

The programme of the DST for supporting research of a 
multidisciplinary nature in emerging frontline areas of science 
has made a major impact on the quality of research coming out 
Particularly from the universities, A special programme of 
Intensification of Research in High Priority Areas (IRHPA) 
has played an important role in initiating and supporting major 
national activities in the areas of immunology, visceral 
mechanisms, plasma physics, Indian Middle Atmosphere 
Programme (IMAP), etc. 

Three major science and society related schemes, viz., S&T 
for Women, Science and Technology Development for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and Promotion of 


Scientific Interest in Youth have been vigorously pursued so 
that the benefit of S&T percolates more effectively to various 
target sections of the community. At the initiative of the DST, 
S&T councils have been set up in 18 States and 4 Union 
Territories. In addition, 15 States have set up separate 
Departments for Science and Technology. A sustained effort 
has been made to accelerate the pace of a large number of 
science and technology programmes which are relevant from 
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the point of view of basic research, generation of knowledge 
and expertise, and which have societal application. 

The potential of Indian science and technology for 
contributing to the objectives of modernisation and 
development is far greater than has been realised in the recent 
years. Substantial capabilities have been built, but it appears 
that these have not been brought to bear in full measure on 
the national tasks. 
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SCIENCE MUSEUMS 


Saroj Ghose 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE 


Science Museum is a generic term for museums on different 
aspects of science and technology. It includes museums on 
philosophy of science like one in Oxford, polytechnic museums 
like those in Moscow and Sofia, industrial and technological 
museums like those in Dearborn, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Kolkata and Bangalore, specialised museums on agriculture, 
automobiles, aviation, computer, health and hygiene, maritime 
history and technology, medical science, radio, tele- 
communication, transport, etc., and multi-disciplinary 
museums having galleries on different branches of science 
and technology under the same roof. Natural history museums 
on earth sciences and bio-sciences in London, Chicago, 
Washington, New Delhi and many other places are also 
classified as science museums, 


aquaria, nature reserves, and planetaria as museums, but such 
institutions are still not referred to as museums in common 
practice. Some of the established science museums have 
planetarium as a part of the museum but in most other places 
like London, Chicago, Moscow, Kolkata, Delhi, Mumbai, 
Bangalore, etc., planetaria retain their individual identity as a 


of exhibits and activities on science but they are classified as 
children museums and not as science museums. 
The latest breed of science centres with interactive didactic 


galleries on interactive exhibits, the distinction between science 
museums and science centres gradually withered away, 
The ICOM, in its Statutes, has given the following 
definition of museums: *A museum is a non-profit making, 
Permanent institution in the service of society and of its 
development, and open to the public which acquires, 


conserves, researches, communicates and exhibits, for 
Purposes of study, education and enjoyment, material 
evidence of people and their environment.’ This definition 
categorises museums as educational institutions 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE MUSEUMS 


The history of science museums can be traced back to 1794 
when Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers was created 
with extensive collection of machines, instruments and models 
bequeathed by Jacques de Vaucanson, a French inventor and 
mechanic. Many of the early science museums were, however, 
off springs of some great industrial exhibitions. Machines 
and instruments from the Crystal Palace Exhibition (1851) 
formed the basis of South Kensington Museum of Industrial 
Arts, later renamed the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1909, 
the collections were separated from the decorative art 
collections to form the Science Museum in London. The 
Bohemian Industrial Museum, later known as National 
Technical Museum in Prague, was influenced by the 1862 
International Exposition in London. The Technisches Museum 
in Vienna was created from the 1873 International Exposition } 
and the 1908 Austrian Exposition. The 1876 Centennial 
International Exhibition in Philadelphia helped in creation of 
the Department of Arts and Industries in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C. The German Electrical 
Exposition of 1882 led to the founding of the Deutsches 
Museum in Munich during 1903-06. The International 
Exhibition of 1937 helped in setting up of Palais de la 
Decouverte in Paris in 1937. Two World Fairs in Seattle (1962) 
and New York (1964-65) provided their science exhibition halls 
to house the Pacific Science Center and the New York Hall of 
Science Tespectively. 

Among other important science museums in Europe was 
the Polytechnic Museum in Moscow. Across the Atlantic, 
the first major museum of science and technology came up wt 
1929 in Dearborn in the name of Henry Ford Museum. This 
was followed by the now defunct New York Museum of 


Science and Industry in 1930 and the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago in 1933. An interesting evolution took 
place in Japan. The National Science Museum in Tokyo started 
as an education museum in 1877, converted to a natural history 
museum in 1931, added extensive technology exhibits in 1978, 
and subsequently opened a gallery on interactive exhibits 
suited for science centres. Similarly, California Museum of 
Science and Industry in Los Angeles started as a state 
agricultural exhibit hall in 1921, evolved into a science museum 
in 1951 and subsequently added extensive interactive exhibits 
in the 1980s. The Franklin County Historical Society in 
Columbus, Ohio converted a small historical museum into a 
highly interactive Centre of Science and Industry (COSI) in 
1964. 

In India, a nucleus science museum was set up in a small 
area in the National Physical laboratory in Delhi in the early 
1950s. Around the same period, Central Museum (later renamed 
Birla Museum) was set up in Pilani, Rajasthan, with a mixture 
of art and science exhibits. In 1956, the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, at the behest of 
Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy, then Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
decided to set up a major multi-disciplinary science museum 
at Calcutta (now renamed Kolkata) and Birla Industrial and 
Technological Museum (BITM) was opened in 1959. A similar 
museum, Visvesvaraya Industrial and Technological Museum 
(VITM) was opened to the public in Bangalore in 1965. For 
some time this was the scenario until a large scale proliferation 
of science museums and centres took place from 1980s 
onwards. 


ADVENT OF SCIENCE CENTRES 


The germ of the concept of interactive exhibits was imbibed in 
the new exhibit techniques in the Deutsches Museum, Munich 
(1903-06) in the form of full-size machine replicas, operating 
models, science demonstrations, walk-through mines, and 
exhibits that could be activated by visitors. This museum was 
a role model for the development of the Museum of Science 
amd Industry in Chicago (1933), where the collections were 
later de-emphasised and a large number of working models 
were developed in the 1940s. Meanwhile, the Palais de la 
Decouverte had been established in Paris in 1937 primarily as 
an educational institution with science demonstrations. The 
Nagoya Municipal Science Museum in Japan (1962), the 
Evoluon in Eindhoven, Netherlands (1966), the Fernbank 
Science Centre in Atlanta (1967) and the Lawrence Hall of 
Science in Berkley (1968) were developed largely with science 
educational exhibits rather than historical objects. The most 
important turn-around was in 1969 when the Exploratorium in 
San Francisco and Ontario Science Centre in Toronto, Canada, 
were opened with a new breed of exhibits. Visitors were 
encouraged to press a lever, turn a wheel, roll a ball, pull a 
string, look through a peep-hole and be psychologically 
involved with animated exhibits. The new class of 
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exhibits was termed participatory because of massive 
participation of visitors. They were also called hands-on or 
interactive. 

Interaction, and in contrast non-interaction, depend on the 
mode of communication between the two parties involved ina 
program. In science centre exhibits, interaction has the 
following criteria: (a) two-way communication, and/or 
(b) multiplicity of options. Passive exhibits are those which 
have visual or tactile appeal but are non-working in nature as 
found in collection-based science museums. Active exhibits 
are those which are animated or working, usually by push 
button switches, in the same manner every time they are 
operated, as developed initially in the museums in Munich 
and Chicago. Interactive exhibits are those which are operated 
by visitors so as to build up a visitor-exhibit dialogue. These 
are generally hands-on exhibits. At the turn of the century a 
new term is coined—minds-on exhibits, which may or may not 
be hands-on, but are those exhibits where visitors go through 
a discovery process by themselves or cross the barriers of 
time and space in a simulated situation. 

The concept of hands-on science centres soon spread all 
over the world. Following the name of Exploratorium in San 
Francisco, many of the science centres assumed intriguing 
names. Evoluon in Eindhoven, Launch Pad in London Science 
Museum, Techniquest in Cardiff, Exploratory in Bristol, 
Experimentarium in Denmark, Technopolis in Belgium, Heureka 
in Finland, Universum in Mexico, Inventure Place in Akron, 
and Questacon in Canberra are some of the examples. A very 
large science centre in the name of Cite des Sciences et de 
I’ Industrie in Paris came up in the 1980s. Although the USA is 
the home of the largest number of science centres, important 
science centres have also come up over the years in Bangkok, 
Beijing, Brisbane, Buenos Aires, Cairo, Israel, Jakarta, 
Johannesburg, Kuala Lumpur, Melbourne, Mexico City, 
Nagoya, Sao Paolo, Seoul, Singapore, Taiwan, Tsukoba, Tunis, 
and other places. 


NETWORK IN INDIA 


Science museums in India passed through this transition in a 
logical evolutionary process. The BITM in Kolkata was 
inspired by the Deutsches Museum, Munich and was therefore 
set up with a combination of historic objects and working 
models in 1959. The next museum, VITM in Bangalore, was 
opened to public in 1965 following the same pattern. In 1974, 
a Task Force of the Planning Commission made a far-reaching 
recommendation. The Task Force considered science museums 
a very useful platform for creating scientific temperament, 
which was much needed for a social transformation. It 
recommended development of a chain of science museums 
spread over the country in four tiers—four large size 
science museums in four cosmopolitan cities, six medium size 
science museums in selected state capitals, twenty district 
science museums, and a fleet of mobile science exhibition 
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buses to penetrate the deep interior of the country. The Task 
Force recommended the creation of a central umbrella 
organisation for coordination and implementation of the 
program. 

As aresult, a National Council of Science Museums (NCSM) 
was set up in 1978 with the responsibility of implementing the 
recommendations of the Task Force. The NCSM could 
immediately foresee the impact of interactive science centres, 
then established in San Francisco and Toronto, and launched 
a massive campaign for developing such science centres all 
over the country with exhibits indigenously designed and 
developed. During the next two decades, two national level 
science centres were set up—Nehru Science Centre at Bombay 
(later renamed Mumbai) and National Science Centre at Delhi 
in addition to the museums already existing at Kolkata and 
Bangalore. Nine regional science centres were set up in Patna, 
Bhubaneswar, Siliguri, Guwahati, Lucknow, Bhopal, Nagpur, 
Tirupati and Calicut. Eight sub-regional science centres came 
in Purulia (West Bengal), Gulbarga (Karnataka), Dharampur 
(Gujarat), Tirunelveli (Tamilnadu), Dhenkanal (Orissa), 
Bardhaman (West Bengal), Digha (West Bengal) and Goa. Two 
small science activity centers were set up in Gwalior (Madhya 
Pradesh) and Sirsa (Haryana) and a science park was 
developed in Kapilash (Orissa). 

NCSM developed the first giant science city at Kolkata in 
1997 to serve as a role model for similar science cities now 
coming up in Kapurthala (Punjab), Ahmedabad (Gujarat) and 
other places with assistance from the respective state 
governments. A panorama museum, on the pattern of Battle 
of Borodino Panorama Museum of Moscow was opened in 
2001. The nationwide activity is planned, designed and 
coordinated from the headquarters of NCSM which maintains 
a Central Research and Training Laboratory at Kolkata for 
research on science communication and human resource 
development. 

There have been parallel developments outside the NCSM 
as well. The Government of Tamilnadu set up B.M. Birla 
Planetarium (1988) and Periyar Science and Technology Centre 
(1990) in Chennai, and Anna Science Centre Planetarium (1999) 
in Tiruchirapalli. The Government of Kerala did set up a 
science centre at Thiruvananthapuram. Three science centres 
at Hyderabad, Jaipur and Pilani function under private 
patronage. Vikram Sarabhai Community Science Centre in 
Ahmedabad and Homi Bhabha Centre for Science Education 
in Mumbai excel in development of teaching aids and 
educational activities. 

Indian Museum at Kolkata, established in 1814, has galleries 
on Botany, Zoology, Geology and Anthropology. The Prince 
of Wales Museum of Western India in Mumbai and 
Government Museum in Chennai maintain galleries on zoology. 
A small zoology museum has been existing in Darjeeling. In 
1972, on the occasion of celebrating the 25th anniversary of 

Independence, the Government of India decided to set up a 
National Museum of Man in Bhopal and a National Museum of 


Natural History (NMNH) in New Delhi. NMNH was 
opened to public in 1977 with very high quality exhibits. 
Subsequently three regional museums of natural history have 
been developed in Mysore (1995), Bhopal (1997) and 
Bhubaneswar (1998). 

Although BITM at Kolkata did set up a Transport gallery 
in 1972, a full fledged transport museum came up only in 1977 
when a National Railway Museum was established in Delhi 
by the Ministry of Railways. A Maritime Museum originally 
set up in Nhava near Mumbai as a small museum was 
subsequently expanded. 

Birla Planetarium at Kolkata was opened to public in 1962. 
Nehru Planetarium in Mumbai was opened in 1978. Planetaria 
function under the patronage of state governments, 
municipalities, universities or private foundations in 
Allahabad, Bangalore, Bardhaman, Bhubaneswar, Guwahati, 
Lucknow, Ludhiana, Manipal, New Delhi, Patna, Rajkot, 
Vadodara, Warangal and some other small places. The 
planetaria in Calicut, Chennai, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Nagpore, 
Tiruchirappalli and Thiruvananthapuram are attached to the 
respective regional science centers. 


EXHIBITS 


In early years, science museums were generally considered as 
ugly ducklings, because exhibits were mostly old machineries 
and mechanical contrivances, with nuts and bolts, compared 
to aesthetically pleasing paintings and decorative art 
specimens in other museums. In recent years, interactive 
exhibits with high-tech communication strategy have 
transformed the ugly ducklings into beautiful swans, attracting 
large number of visitors. Hands-on exhibits created a play- 
ground situation. 

In the museums, with children jumping and thumping with 
excitement. The specially designed exhibits are primarily 
educational in character, and the education is imparted through 
enjoyment as indicated in the ICOM definition of museums. 
Learn through fun is the motto of science museums, which 
have also coined a new term edutainment. 

Collection-based science museums started with original 
historic objects, but replicas, scale models and cut-section 
models started coming up from the beginning of the twentieth 
century for explaining the function of the machines. Layout 
models are used to explain the working of large industrial plants, 
and dioramas are used in natural history museums to simulate 
the natural environment. Demonstration exhibits in the nature 
of scientific experiments and opto-electrical animations are 
used for explaining the basic scientific principles. Application 
of technology is well exploited in modern science museums. 
Traditional slide and film projectors have been replaced first 
by video cassette players, and subsequently by video compact 
disks, digital video disks and computer multi-media. Computers 
are extensively used not only for documentation of exhibits 
and display design, but also for exhibits on virtual reality, 


animatronics and of the sort. The new trend brought in a 
qualitative change in museum curatorship. Scholastic research 
on collections yields to creative design of educational exhibits 
and historians are replaced by scientists, engineers and 
educationists. 

In the international arena, exhibits are developed either in- 
house, or by a consortium of several museums joining hands. 
Traveling exhibits are offered on rental basis by different 
organisations. Some of the museums do not have their own 
infrastructure, and therefore depend on procuring exhibits 
from outside sources. Science museums in India have, however, 
done a commendable job by creating necessary infrastructure 
for in-house design and development of exhibits and teaching 
aids not only for feeding India’s own science centres but also 
for providing catalytic support to other countries, In addition 
to development of interactive exhibits, science centres in India 
have done commendable work in two areas—mobile science 
exhibitions and outdoor science parks. 

BITM at Kolkata developed a Museobus in 1966 for taking 
the message of science into the deep interior of the country. 
This form of traveling exhibition was adopted by all museums 
under the National Council of Science Museums (NCSM) and 
gradually a fleet of 25 exhibition buses was put on road. 
Working exhibits on socially relevant themes, viz., use of 
electricity, transformation of energy, agriculture, health and 
nutrition, etc., are installed in the buses. Exhibitions are held 
for three days at a place and these travel widely throughout 
the year in remote areas. The experiment was so successful in 
the science museums that other museums like the National 
Museum in Delhi and the Indian Museum in Kolkata also 
introduced similar traveling exhibition buses on art and 
archaeology. 

The Nehru Science Centre in Mumbai set up an outdoor 
science park in 1979 with specially designed exhibits for 
demonstrating scientific principles through typical playground 
fixtures. The exhibits on basic science, technology and 
environment merged with a lush green landscape, beautifully 
created on an erstwhile garbage dumping ground in the city. 
The outdoor science park soon became an integral part of all 
science centres of NCSM. This pioneering work inspired 
science museums in other places, viz., St Louis, New York and 
Israel to develop similar facilities for non-formal science 
education. i 

It is important to note that while developing a large chain 
of interactive science centres, the NCSM has not ignored the 
necessity of collection and conservation of historic objects 
for portrayal of nation’s heritage in science and technology. 
The two industrial and technological museums at Kolkata and 
Bangalore, and two science centres at Delhi and Mumbai have 
built up a good collection of artifacts including a mid- 
nineteenth century beam engine, a steam lorry, the country’s 
first electric tram car, the first electric locomotive engine, 
automobiles belonging to illustrious scientists of the 
country, early printing presses, a large collection of 
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telegraph and telephone instruments, etc. National Science 
Centre at Delhi was awarded Dibner Prize by the Society of 
History of Technology, USA, for the best historical gallery 
in 1993. 

Interactive educational exhibits, with concepts and 
techniques developed in NCSM science centres in India, are 
now helping greatly in projecting history in traditional 
museums. The first successful experiment was done in 1985 in 
the Festival of Science exhibition, which traveled widely 
through the USA, Europe, Russia and China during the next 
decade. Animated and hands-on exhibits were developed for 
explaining ancient philosophy of science and medieval 
technology of India. Concepts of decimal place value system, 
geometry, algebra, tanmatra, panchabhuta, properties of 
matter, astronomy, medicine, surgery, chemistry, metallurgy, 
and craft techniques were demonstrated with the help of 
hands-on exhibits. High-tech presentation with computer 
multi-media, multi-screen panorama projection, virtual reality, 
and animatronics, typically of science centres, has been used 
in the recently built Kolkata Panorama, a story-telling museum 
on the history of the city of Calcutta. A large Khalsa Heritage 
Museum, on the 500 years history of Sikhs, is now coming up 
with the same approach and technology as used in science 
centres. 


ACTIVITIES 


For any scientific institution, museum or otherwise, the primary 
objectives are to foster a spirit of inquiry, to kindle the fire of 
imagination and to cultivate creative talent particularly amongst 
the younger generation. These objectives stand on a 
foundation of basic understanding of science which is 
achieved not only through exhibits but also through a well- 
orchestrated outreach programme involving millions of people 
every year, an activity in which science museums and centres 
in India have specialised over the years. Year-round exposure- 
oriented activities are organised both for the school and for 
the community. Thousands of school children are involved in 
discovery rooms, science fairs, computer fairs, environment 
camps, science seminars, science drama, amateur astronomy, 
aero-modeling, rocketry, electronics, and many other hobbies. 
Teachers are engaged in development of low cost teaching 
aids and science kits. Extensive rural programs are organised 
involving people of different spectra of life in science and 
technology appropriate to their day-to-day living. Science 
literacy programmes are gradually gaining ground in science 
museums and centres. Anti-superstition programs are 
organised in collaboration with various non-governmental 
organisations. 

National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) started a National Science Fair, which had a snowball 
effect. The NCSM, in collaboration with different state 
governments organise annual science fairs at the block levels, 
district levels and state levels before coming to the National 
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Science Fair. Competitive science seminars, on subjects of 
topical interest, are organised by NCSM every year at district, 
state and national levels. NCERT produced a set of low cost 
teaching aids to facilitate classroom lectures in schools not 
having well organised science laboratories. This activity was 
picked up by NCSM with a slogan of build up your own 
laboratory. Science museums and centres under the NCSM 
systematically develop inexpensive teaching aids and science 
kits on school curricular subjects, train science teachers in 
development of such teaching aids and help the schools in 
setting up creative abilities centres where such kits and aids 
could be developed by school students under the guidance 
of trained teachers. 

National Museum of Natural History (NMNH) at Delhi 
developed a discovery hall with a large stock of indigenously 
developed teaching aids and kits for children’s participation. 
NMNH also organised outstanding educational activities on 
natural sciences, environment and ecology throughout the 
country. 

National Council of Science and Technology 
Communication (NCSTC) is networking different non- 
governmental organisations (NGO) for people science 
movement. Although not classified as science museums, such 
organisations are doing excellent work for science 
popularisation, science communication and non-formal science 
education throughout the country. Most notable among these 
organisations are various State Councils of Science and 
Technology, Assam Science Society of Guwahati, Marathi 
Vidnyan Parishad of Mumbai, Kerala Shashia Sahitya Parishad, 
Kishore Bharti of Hoshaingabad, Eklavya of Bhopal, Tamilnadu 
Science Forum of Chennai, Gobardanga Renaissance Institute 
of Habra, Science Association of Bengal of Kolkata and others. 
Many science museums of India are working hand-in-hand 
with these NGOs 


NETWORKING OF SCIENCE MUSEUMS 


Considering the importance of networking for fulfilling the 
task of science museums, several international, regional and 
national networks have been established in different parts of 
the world. One important organisation is the International 
Committee of Science and Technology Museums (CIMUSET) 
of the International Council of Museums (ICOM). ICOM is an 
NGO, set up at the behest of UNESCO in 1946, having a 
membership of 15,000 from about 150 countries and CIMU: SET 
is its specialised wing devoted to global development of 
science museums. 

The Association of Science & Technology Centres, set up 
in Washington, D.C. in 1973, is an organisation of science 
centres and museums dedicated to furthering the public 


understanding of science. ASTC encourages excellence and 
innovation in informal science learning by serving and linking 
its members world wide, 550 members from 40 countries, and 
advancing their common goal. 

Another international body, in the name of Science Centre 
World Congress (SCWC), was set up in 1994 with a view to 
generate new concepts of exhibits and activities through 
intellectual get-together of science centre professionals every 
three years. European Collaborative for Science, Industry and 
Technology Exhibition (ECSITE) was formed for networking 
science centre activities in Europe. Similar regional networks 
exist in other parts of the world, viz., Asia-Pacific Network of 
Science and Technology Centres (ASPAC), Australasian 
Science and Technology Exhibitors Network (ASTEN), 
Southern African Association of Science and Technology 
Centres (SAASTEC), and Latin American Network of Science 
and Technology Centres (Red Pop). 

National Council of Science Museums in India is a unique 
national network. The network was created through a foresight 
of the Planning Commission of India for proliferation of non- 
formal science education through science museums. This 
umbrella organisation was created for optimal utilisation of 
resources, and free exchange of exhibits and personnel, the 
factors which were responsible for development of 26 science 
centres in less than two decades. During the period 1978-95, 
as a major partner of the Indo-US Sub Commission on Education 
and Culture, NCSM built up a large collaboration program 
with renowned science centres of the USA for development 
of science centre profession in both the countries. Similar 
bilateral programmes, initiated with Australia and China, helped 
in concept development for new exhibits in concerned 
countries. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


A massive invasion of technology, with a large impact on 
museum functions, is currently changing the face of 
science museums. Exhibits have changed from historic 
collection to hands-on education, and are gradually 
taking up minds-on approach with what is called immersive 
visualisation. Exhibit documentation is now done on video 
CD; electronic eyes supplement human surveillance in 
museum security; computerised LCD projection is replacing 
traditional audio-visual contrivances: high energy electron 
microscopes are coming up handy in conservation 
laboratories; exhibition design is being done on CAD; and 
finally the cyber space is bringing the museum to the visitors’ 
desk round the world. These developments in science 
museums and museum functions require a different 
professional outlook. 
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SCOUTING AND GUIDING 


D.S. Raghay 


BACKGROUND 


Lord Bedan Powell (B.P.) founded Scouting in 1907. He joined 
the Hurssars Regiment at the age of just 19 years. As he used 
to do his work with utmost sincerity, his officers admired him 
a lot. During this time, he was stationed in India for a long 
time. 
B.P.’s proficiency in trekking, sketch preparation and maps 
drawing was proving very useful in his army life. Due to his 
mental skills and sharp observation he kept on earning the 
promotions and became a captain at the young age of 26 years. 
He had interest in equestrian events and due to this reason he 
became member of invincible polo team of his regiment. Of 
Jate, he had also started writing books. 

The military life of B.P. kept on gaining heights with his 
successes. In 1899 he was entrusted with the responsibility of 
protecting Mefking situated in South Africa. During this period, 
his book Aids to Scouting was in the process of publication. 
His stupendous success in the Mefking War, which he attained 
with the help of children made him a great warrior. He was 
now considered an idol for children. 

His book Aids to Scouting was introduced in schools and 
it became very popular among the children in England. 

One day, during the inspection parade of Children’s Army, 
founder of the Children’s Army invited him (B.P.) and also 

simultaneously requested him to draw a programme for the 
` development of the boys. B.P. took it as a challenge and 
Started working on the scheme of Scouting for Boys. 

In fact, it was the beginning of the great Scouts movement. 
As during the Mefking war, he was much impressed with the 
heroics of the boys, an idea had cropped up in his mind as to 
how they could be taught through scouting to serve their 
Country in the peacetime as good citizens, 


BEGINNING OF SCOUTING THROUGH 
CAMP 


B.P. prepared the plans for scouting after a lot of thinking. 
Then, after much discussion, he started fortnightly publication 
of his book. In the schools and institutions of England, B.P. 
Started delivering lectures. 

In order to check the practicability of the scouting scheme, 
B.P. organised an experimental camp of twenty children on the 
Brown Sea Island. These children belonged to different races 


and classes. The camp commenced on 31 July and on this day 


‘Camp Fire’ was also organised. In this first camp all those 
exercises were conducted about which B.P. had written in his 
book on scouting. The camp concluded on 8 August. Thus, 


B.P. tried out his plan in reality and found out how useful it 
was for the boys. During this period in 1908, Scouting for 
Boys was published as a book. It gained a lot of popularity 
and with this the publication of a newspaper, The Scour was 
also started. 


BEGINNING OF GUIDING 


In September 1909 a scout rally was organised at Crystal Place 
in London. A number of girls in scout uniform attended the 
parade and identified themselves as girl scouts. B.P. with the 
help of his sister introduced the scheme of ‘guiding’ for girls. 

Scouting and guiding crossed the territorial limits of 
England and in 1909 Scouting started in India, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. B.P. happily gave permission to 
publish his book, Scouting for Boys in other languages. Thus 
the strength of scouts and guides touched the mark of one 
crore one lac and seven thousand in 1911. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCOUTING IN INDIA 


In the year 1909 Mr Maker a retired Army Officer established 
the Boy Scouts Association in Bangalore. Similarly such 
troupes were started in Pune, Bangalore and Calcutta, but 
these troupes were organised for European and Anglo-Indian 
children only. 

In the year 1913, Sh. Vivian Bose, started the scouting for 
Indian children in central province. Similarly Dr (Smt.) Anne 
Besant and Dr Arundale established ‘Indian Boys Association’ 
in Madras in 1915. Simultaneously, scouting for Indian children 
was also started in Bengal. 

In 1918, Pandit Sh. Ram Bajpai on the advice of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya reached Allahabad and started scouts 
movement. With the help of Pandit Hridayanath Kunjru, he 
developed it and founded ‘Sewa Samiti Scouts Association’ 
with its headquarter at Allahabad. The then Governor of U.P. 
was made its patron. In this way the network of scouting 
guiding kept on spreading in the whole country. 

In 1921, B.P. with his wife came to India and attended the 
rally organised at Bombay. He expressed his Satisfaction on 


the quality of scouting in India. B.P. also inspected the joint 
rally at Allahabad, Jabalpur, Lucknow, Ranchi, Madras, etc., 
and he entrusted the responsibility of scouting movement in 
India to Smt. Besant. He held a conference with the scout 
workers of the country at Madras in February 1921 so that the 
movements with different names could be merged into one. 
However, this effort could gain only partial success. One such 
similar effort was made in 1937 during All India Boy Scout 
Jamboori, which was attended, by Sir Lord Bedan Powell and 
Lady Bedan Powell. They travelled to different parts of the 
country and made efforts to merge different associations into 
one but could not succeed. 

After the country became independent in 1947 the 
Education Ministry of Government of India also made an 
attempt to merge different associations as a result of which 
Indian Scouts and Guides Association was formed on 
7 November 1950 and later on Girls Guide Association also 
joined it. Since then, Bharat Scouts and Guides Association 
with its Headquarter at New Delhi has been organising training 
programmes for the development of Scouting-Guiding in India 
and has been educating the youth of the country to become 
good citizens. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCOUTING AND GUIDING 
Scouting is a Game 


B.P. had once said ‘scouting is a game’. It is a game, which 
helps in development of a child. A fully developed man is one 
who has self-confidence, properly adopts his environment 
and one who brings happiness, comforts for himself and for 
others. Scouting is an educational game, which has its own 
fundamental characteristics. Even elders take interest in it 
because they feel fatherhood in it. Children take interest in it 
because it is a game and their development process depends 
on it. 

The programme of a group aims at the development of the 
child-mother-father. Children, brothers, family, school and 
society are its basis. Development process gets stronger when 
a person is himself satisfied. To feel the happiness and to 
have ability to express it, to make useful items for persons and 
groups, are the standardised signs of development. It is good 
that a person, in spite of being in different situations, maintains 
his capabilities. 


Scouting is a Scheme 


1. The effect of hard work strengthens the character and 
personality of a person which helps him in inculcating 
the traits of self-confidence, self-respect, loyalty 
towards self and towards others. 

2. This kind of the training also helps the children in 
attaining the awareness of self-ability, physical 
endurance, personal hygiene and strong character. 
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3. Development of the skills of handicrafts assists in 
developing the spirit of self-reliance in.a child. It 
also assists in development of his personality so that 
he can play an active role in his surroundings and 
society. 

It assists in developing the spirit of cooperation in 
children towards their companions. 

Ithelps in developing religious awareness, which also 
assists us in realising our duties which are socially 
acceptable/recognised, towards the Almighty God. 


p 


p 


Duties towards the Almighty and service towards others, 
social service and determination of belief help in understanding 
the motherland in reality. 


Scouting is a Method 
This method is generally based on the following main points: 


1. Individual work and perfection, where a child gathers 
knowledge through personal experiences. 

2. Playing games and different exercises indicate 
activeness and competitiveness. 

3. Continuous use of teamwork develops social values 
and reduces the gap between a child and an adult. 

4. Use of open atmosphere where all the scout activities 
are performed, has been accepted as the only effective 
method. 

5, Overt participation of the adults is not interference 
but one of the methods to motivate which has been 
accepted in the development and spread of the 
programme. 


Scouting is a Programme 


This programme based on the above-mentioned methods and 
planning could be executed in reality. These programmes have 
their own characteristics based on different components. 


1. ‘Pack’ represents the level where one is introduced 
with the realities on the earth after coming out of the 
world of imagination as has been done in Rudyard 
Kipling’s book Jungle Book. All the activities of the 
programme aim at the development of the ability of 
self-expression of a child and self-control among 
children so that he has these qualities in his youth. 
This programme helps in changing the mother-child 
relationship into multi-person and with other group 
relationships. 

2. The ‘Troop’ has been formed with an aim to bring out 
the youth from the period of crisis and to take him 
towards natural development. For this a permanent 
group called Patrol (Zoli) has been formed wherein 
there is a lot of socialisation and competitive spirit. In 
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this, the youth are trained to face challenges through 
physical exercises, games and teaching. 

3, Various types of new opportunities are offered through 
‘Crew’. 


Non-Variable Activities 


Such activities are called ‘Pivotal Activities’ because they are 
based on individual training. They aim at individual toughness 
of the children and youth. For example, characters of Jungle 
Book have been used in pack. The imaginary world of jungle, 
dialogues, dance, plays, etc., and checks at first, second and 
third stage evaluate and encourage the development of 
children, 

‘Troop’ has all those activities, which are connected with 
the ability of a child to live under the open sky. Its last 
programme of 24 hrs hike which has been kept in the third 
Stage is equivalent to proof of completion of the training in 
‘troop’, Evaluation at this level, which is considered 
unchangeable, is included in all the first, second and third 


programmes. 

In ‘crew’ this unchangeable form gives a base and 
strengthens the period which the aspiring Rover has already 
completed in the ‘troop’, The expending programmes of sewa 
and the real efforts of a person and prior rehearsals are made 
use of in the service of pilgrims and other welfare jobs. 


Variable Activities 


‘These are activities which move along the centre and converge 
at different points in the individual training. These are 
changeable components, which are connected to permanent 
components and are helpful in the development of a child at 
different levels of society, The object of this is to make the 
youth social and to make them work-oriented in the society in 
which they intend to live. Such youth possess the knowledge 
of functional instructor. They also possess skills needed 
for day-to-day activities of the youth in modern age and 
they are motivated to serve their followers. This concept 
of the programme is the integrated part of continuous 
activities of pack, troop and crew, It constantly adjusts to 
the changing requirements for the development in all the 
ages so that children would imbibe all the characteristics 
pins environment permanently and also Practise it in 
These changeable components are kept in all the three 
groups of scouts as useful and necessary supplement in their 
general programmes. These are essential because these 
programmes are made for children to achieve immediate results 
related with social co-existence, community service, functional 
utility and citizenship education. Details of healthy character 
can be found by scout pledge and rules. It represents a person 
who is confident about himself and is not afraid of his 
capabilities and possesses self-confidence in himself and in 


others to a limit. The smile and friendship of a scout are 
indicative of a well-developed character. 


OBJECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES OF THE MOVEMENT 


Bharat Scouts and Guides is a voluntary non-governmental 
educational movement for the youth, which is open to 
everyone irrespective of caste, creed and religion. This is in 
accordance with the goals, principles and policies envisaged 
by its founder Lord Baden Powell in 1907. 


Objectives 


Objective of the movement is to contribute in the development 
of youths in such a way that there whole physical, intellectual, 
social and spiritual inner strength be attained as responsible 
citizens in personal aspect and in local, national and 
international society. 


Principles 


Scouts and Guides Movement is based on the following 
principles: 


(a) Duty to God: Allegiance towards spiritual principles 
which manifests the loyalty towards religion and 
acceptance of duties towards God. 


Note: Word religion can also be used instead of God, 
as per suitability. 

(b) Duty to others: Loyalty towards the country along 
with the spirit of peace, understanding and cooperation 
at local, national and international level. Participating 
in the development of society with knowledge and 
dignity for the prestige of colleagues and integrity of 
the world, 

(c) Duty to self: Being responsible for one’s own 
development. 


Membership is of following types: 


1. Ordinary membership, 
2. Lifelong membership, 
3. General membership. 


Structure of Organisation 


Scouting and Guiding is a worldwide organisation. Its 
international headquarter is at Geneva in Switzerland. For 
systematic coordination of its activities and their supervision 
offices of World Scout Bureau have been established at six 
places dividing the different countries of the world in six zones. 
India comes in Asia Pacific region the headquarters of which 
is in Philippines (Manila). These offices help in programmes 
of scouting, preparing and management of policies regarding 


training, development of scouting in member nations and 
organisation of international programmes. In India, structure 
of this organisation is as follows. 


Organisation at National Level 


The headquarters of National Association of Bharat Scouts 
and Guides is in New Delhi. It is from here that the activities, 
policies and training programmes of scouting/guiding for the 
whole country are coordinated and supervised. Honourable 
President of India is its Chief Patron and Vice President its 
patron. Election of National Chairman and six Vice Chairmen 
and National Commissioner is held every three years. They 
are elected by representatives of states in the National Council. 

In the National headquarters and its five regional offices 
there are Scout-Guide officers and employees working 
professionally, They are engaged in national level programmes 
and training keeping in mind the needs of youth at national 
level. Thus they help the development of Scouting/Guiding in 
the states. 


Structure at State Level 


Bharat Scouts and Guides has state headquarters in all states 
and UTs, along with nine Indian railway zones, central schools, 
Navodaya Vidyalaya these are registered and associated as 
state units, and are operating, developing and maintaining 
scouting and guiding activities in their respective states. 
Honourable Governor is the patron of this organisations in 
states: Here, too, state chairman, six vice chairmen and state 
chief commissioner are elected every three years. Every state 
organisation has professional officers and voluntary members 
to coordinate and supervise the activities of scouts and guides. 


Organisation at District Level 


Atdistrict level, forming of scout-guide units their registration 
and organisation of their training are coordinated by the 
District Scout-Guide Association. Every district association 
is registered by state headquarters. 


Organisation at Local Level 


In every district local association is formed on the basis of 15 
to 100 Scout-Guide units. The local association coordinates 
the formation, supervision, training programmes of these units 
of their area, 


Organisation at Group Level 


Groups of Scout-Guides are registered with the local 
association in the form of separate groups. Groups are 
coordinated independently or on institutional basis. In the 
Scout Group, Cub Pack, Scout Troop, Rover Crew and in the 
Guide Group, Bulbul Flock, Guide Company and Ranger Teams 
are there. All these sub-groups work unitedly in their groups, 
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¢.g., Cub/Bulbul in six, Scout/Guide, Rover/Ranger in petrols. 


6-10 yrs—Cub Bulbul 


10-16 yrs—Scouv/Guide 
16-25 yrs are called Rover/Ranger 


In this way from national level to group level a large 
organisation of Bharat Scouts and Guides is working in India. 
Bharat Scouts and Guides is the first organisation of the world, 
which is, coordinating the scout/guide organisation as one. 
Thus, this organisation is working in whole country on the 
strength of its volunteers. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Scouting and guiding in India reflects a number of diversities, 
It is a symbol of ideal and selfless service. In India, scouting 
for boys began in 1909 and guiding for girls began 2 years 
later. Brotherhood and national solidarity are the main 
characteristics of this organisation. 

There were only 502 members of the movement when it 
began but now it has 2.6 million members, Out of these 
about 1.6 million scouts and 1.0 million guides are spread all 
over the world and are lighting the torch of peace and world 
solidarity. 

It has 43 ScouvGuide state branches. This organisation is 
expanding from both the viewpoints—qualitatively and 
quantitatively, 


Training Programme 


Scouting/Guiding is an educational organisation, which 
organises training programmes for people of different age 
groups. Through these programmes Scouts/Guides develop 
a resourcefulness, self-dependence, and helpfulness towards 
others. Along with this, they get an opportunity to show their 
talent and skills. They develop curiosity and a will to do 
something. 

They develop a sense of responsibility, leadership qualities 
technical qualities for programme management of Bharat 
Scouts Guides Organisation, 

Training for youth leaders is conducted at National 
Training Centre, Panchmadhi; National Camping Complex, 
Noida and National Youth Complex, Gatpuri. 

This training is given during the discussion of toli 
group, guide companies, demonstration of different arts 
during camp and participation in community development 
programme, 

For this camps, educational tours, Cub-Bulbul festivals, 
Rover-Ranger conventions, rallies, national integration camps, 
national Jamboori, seminars, etc., are organised at different 
levels which also provide opportunity of mutual discussion 
and learning while doing. Training for air scouting, sea 
scouting-guiding, rural Rover-Ranger and radio scouting is 
also being imparted along with this. 
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Adventure Activities 


Bharat Scouts and Guides is committed towards instilling 
courageous feelings in country’s youth. For this National 
Adventure Institute, situated among Satpura Ranges (M.P.) 
at National Training Centre, Panchmadhi is being used since 
1992. This is known as ‘Trekkers Heaven’. Through this 
institute, 10 days adventure programme are continuously 
organised every year, except during rainy season. In these 
programmes youths from 14 to 35 years can participate. 
Opportunities for many different courageous activities like 
trekking, night scouting, knowledge of stars/planets, cooking 
with limited resources, making bridges and shelters, 
mountaineering, rock climbing, path finding and many more 
difficult tasks are provided during this programme. Along with 
this sight-seeing of nearby beautiful places is also included. 


Community Development Plan 


Bharat Scouts and Guides keep constantly in touch with each 
other at different levels throughout the year through welfare 


programmes under community plans. 
Health 


For promotion of health various kinds of programmes are 
undertaken. Some of them are sanitation improvement, O.R.T. 
programme, leprosy eradication and awareness campaign, 
campaign against drugs, Pulse Polio vaccination, health and 
vaccination of children, cleanness campaign, AIDS awareness, 
blood donation, etc. 


For universal brotherhood/sisterhood 


© National availability 

© Participation in international programmes 

© Understanding of family life and its education 
@ Non violence study 

@ Educational tours 


Development of Education 


@ Adult education 

@ Conservation campaign and plantation 
© Environment education 

© Help in emergency accidents/calamities 


@ Social service in fair, festivals, bus stand/railway 
stations 


© Relief work in national disasters 


Position of Bharat Scouts and Guides in World Scouts 
Guides Organisations 


From the point of view of numbers Bharat Scouts and Guides 
is at third place in guiding and fourth place in scouting in the 


world. Bharat Scouts Guides is associated with the World 
Organization of Scout Movement (W.O.S.M.) and World 
Confederation of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 

Representatives of Bharat Scouts and Guides participate 
in International Conference and International Jumboori every 
year. It has been rewarded with many international awards. 
Amongst them the most prestigious ‘Peace Messenger Award’ 
given by UN General Secretary in 1987 and I.Y.S.H. 
(International Year of the Shelter for Homeless) Award in 1988 
are included. Similarly Bharat Scouts and Guides is an active 
member of the Asia Pacific Region Scout Organisation. Under 
this many international programmes have been organised in 
India like Asia Pacific Region Jumboori, Hyderabad in 1987, 
Meeting of Asia Pacific Region Guide Committee held in New 
Delhi in 1997. 

It is a privilege that out of four training centres of World 
Confederation of Girl Guide and Girl Scouts, one world training 
centre is situated in India in Pune (Maharashtra). Along with 
this we have organised and participated in many scouting/ 
guiding programmes of international level. In 1998 A.P.R. Adult 
Resource Management Seminar was held at the National 
Headquarters, Delhi and in 2001 V.A.P.R. Scout Conference 
was held. 


President’s Award 


Scouting/guiding inspires for superiority, Scouts and Guides 
show their individual progress through scout-guides arts 
which are recognised by awarding different badges. 
Honorable President of India, who is the main patron of the 
institution, gives them President’s Scout/Guide/Rover/Ranger 
award for distinguished services. 

Similarly every year senior leader of scouting guiding 
is chosen for silver star ‘Bar to Silver Star’, ‘Silver 
Elephant Award’ and ‘Gallantry Award’ and these awards 
are given by honorable President of India during scout- 
guide rally. 


Prime Minister’s Shield Competition and Vice President’s 
Award Competition 


The scout, guide groups which work for community 
development throughout the year are assessed at state level 
and are awarded Prime Minister’s Shield and certificate, thus 
recognising them at the national level. 

Similarly, Vice President of India, who is also the patron of 
Bharat Scouts and Guides, awards the Rover-Ranger 
groups the Vice President’s Award for winning the competition 
for state level work for the betterment of community 


development plans and encouraging others to be associated 
with such activities, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


B.P. Khandelwal 


SIGNIFICANCE 


In a developed country, literacy is almost universal and 
children stay at school till the ages of 16, 17, and 18 as the 
case may be and discontinue after completing their secondary 
education. In most cases, secondary education is the terminal 
stage of education. However, this is not the case for India. 
‘One was the decision of the constitution makers to make 
education compulsory up to the age of 14. . . . The second was 
the pre-eminence which higher education has enjoyed ever 
since the establishment of the universities. . . . In consequence, 
secondary education did not receive the requisite attention’ 
(Task Force Report, 1997). 

Today things are changing. The country is realising the 
importance of secondary education as a stage by it self. With 
focus on upper primary education as a result of primary 
education programmes, education becoming a fundamental 
right, as well as discussion on Education for All (EFA) as part 
of post Dakar Education for All activities, it is being envisaged 
that quantitative and qualitative aspects of secondary 
education will receive due attention. 


STATUS 


School Education in India comprises four stages across twelve 
years of schooling: primary, upper primary or middle, 
secondary and higher secondary. At the time of Independence 
the country followed a system of 10+2+2 implying ten years 
for Matriculation, two years of Intermediate Education and 
two years of undergraduate study leading to a university 
degree. The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), the 
first and only commission exclusively for secondary education, 
recommended schooling of 11 years in which three classes 
(IX-X and XI) comprised secondary and higher secondary 
stages. Under this arrangement there was a provision for 
diversification of education after class VIII. This commission 
also recommended the additional eleventh year of 
schooling which in a way shifted one year from the 
university stage to the school stage. This commission is also 
known for the establishment of multipurpose secondary 
schools giving impetus to vocationalisation of education. 
However, many of its recommendations could not be 
implemented with great success. The position was reviewed 
by the next commission. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended a 
uniform pattern of education, consisting of eight years of 
primary and upper primary, two years of secondary and two 
years of higher secondary stages to be adopted in the country. 
This commission added one more year to school education 
and maintained three years of higher education before first 
degree. Later, the National Policies on Education (1968, 1986 
and its revised formulation of 1992) have endorsed this 
recommendation and consequently school education in all 
states is of 12 years duration. There are, however, variations 
among states in class composition of elementary and 
secondary stages. Education, largely a responsibility of the 
states is on the concurrent list of the Constitution of India 
providing scope of legislation initiatives and supports from 
central government. 


MANAGEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Although the official age of entry to Grade I is six, children of 
five years are also admitted. This affects the completion age 
of secondary and higher secondary education which can be 
15 and 16 for secondary stage and 17 and 18 for senior 
secondary stage. This may also affect the enrolment pattern 
of secondary education in the years to come. Presently 
secondary education is managed mostly through government 
schools, government aided and unaided schools both in rural 
and urban areas. Private managements play a very significant 
role in secondary education in terms of access, equity and 
quality issues. 

Government and private managements manage secondary 
education practically on equal basis. According to the Sixth 
All India Educational Survey of NCERT, 31,950 secondary 
schools and 10,025 higher secondary schools were managed 
by the government and local bodies while 23,060 secondary 
and 10,646 higher secondary schools were government aided 
schools and 10,544 secondary and 2,991 higher secondary 
schools were unaided private schools. This would mean that 
government and private managements run about 50-50 per 
cent of schools, This scenario is quite different from the primary 
and upper primary schools which are established and managed 
by the government and local bodies with only 10-15 per cent 
being under private managements. In providing secondary 
education the norm suggested for opening of a school is the 
walking distance of 5 km as compared to 1 and 3 km for primary 
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and upper primary schools respectively. However, this 
distance refers to the maximum walking distance for a child to 
reach a school. The actual situation differs across states and 
between urban and rural areas. The availability of sufficient 
number of students and private managements with adequate 
resources in varies pockets also determine the location of 
secondary schools. As a result most of the private schools 
are located in thickly populated pockets and rural areas are 
mostly dependent on government run schools. 

Since India attained freedom, secondary education has 
expanded very significantly. According to GOI (2000) the 
number of recognised high/higher secondary/intermediate/ 
junior colleges has increased from 7,416 in 1950-51 to 98,134 in 
1995-96 and further to 1,12,438 (provisional) in 1998-99. The 
annual growth rate for high/higher secondary education has 
been 4.4 during the period 1990-98 as compared to 1.40 and 
2.89 for primary and upper primary. The growth has been partly 
due to increasing number of children completing the 
elementary stage of education and partly due to rising 
aspiration of the people for secondary education. The 
enrolment increased from 1.5 million in 1950-51 to 27.76 million 
in 1996-97. Girls constituted 36.2 per cent of total enrolment in 
classes IX-XII in 1996-97. The pressure for places in secondary 
schools will grow further as the goal of universal elementary 
education near complete realisation. It is also being 
increasingly realised that seven/eight years of compulsory 
education may prove to be insufficient for production tasks 
which in the context of scientific and technological advances 
and their application to production processes, require much 
higher levels of knowledge and skills. This coupled with 
universal elementary education, is likely to lead to a growing 
demand and need for universal secondary education. 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 


The seeds of vocational education were sown in ancient India. 
Study of certain Vedas, Upanishads, Dhanurveda and Rajniti, 
Lekha, Ganana and Rupa (rypya-rupee), commercial 
geography, languages as well as technical education based 
upon functions or vocations formed different professional 
groups, viz., cultivators, traders, workers in metal fabricating 
and manufacturing of hydraulic engines, potters, oil millers, 
ivory workers, painters, etc, ‘Twenty-seven such trades were 
identified. A system of apprenticeship also prevailed at that 
time with proper rules and regulations for imparting such 
training, conduct of teachers, on-the-job learning by students, 
Taxila finds a mention as a place of advanced education in 
vocations. Technical education was free from classrooms and 
was almost on-the-job training. Further, the concept of 
inclusive education with productivity or work is not new to 
the Indian philosophy. The learning Gurukuls took place ina 
vocational and work environment. In Bhagwad Gita one of the 
key sermons from Shri Krishna to Arjuna was on ‘Karma’ 
standing for work, duty and competence. 


In the last couple of centuries a number of commissions 
and committees have deliberated on the educational system 
and emphasised the ‘learning by doing’ aspect, special focus 
was given to practical work, craft work, vocational and 
technical education (All India Education Plan, 1939; the 
Sargeant Report—CABE, 1943). Secondary Education 
Commission (Mudaliar Commission, 1952) offered 
diversification at the secondary level with provision of training 
in crafts/vocations. The Report of the Education Commission 
(Kothari Commission, 1964-66) suggested restructuring of 
education into a uniform 10+2+3 pattern of education implying 
10 years of undifferentiated education for all. It gave priority 
to Work Education programme in general education. The 
Commission on the basis of the findings that 50 per cent of +2 
level passed students only go for higher education and the 
rest go out of the education system without acquiring any 
skills recommended that diversification at the +2 level into 
academic and vocational streams may be done and the 
commission said that 50 per cent of the students should be 
diverted to Vocational Education within the period of 20 years. 
The National Working Group on Vocationalisation of 
Education (Kulandaiswamy, 1988) comprehensively reviewed 
the Vocational Education Programme and developed guidelines 
for the expansion of the programme. The National Policy on 
Education, 1986 states that the establishment of vocational 
courses or institutions will be the responsibility of the 
government as well as employers in the public and private 
sectors. Special steps to collect the needs of women in rural 
and tribal areas and the deprived sections of the society was 
to be taken up by the government. Graduates of vocational 
courses were to be provided opportunity under pre-determined 
conditions for professional growth, career improvement and 
lateral entry into courses of general, technical and professional 
education through appropriate bridge courses. The 
recommendations led to the development of the Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme of Vocationalisation of Secondary 
Education. The National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 put 
the target of 10 per cent diversion of students to vocational 
stream 10 per cent in 1990 and 25 per cent in 1995. The Review 
Committee, 1990 under the chairmanship of Acharya 
Ramamurthy on NPE 1986 recommended ‘Vocationalisation 
for All’. The revised NPE, 1992 included Generic Vocational 
Course for senior secondary students. It placed target of 10 
per cent diversion by 1990 and 25 per cent diversion by the 
year 1995 into vocational stream at senior secondary level, 
later extended to the year 2000. 


STATUS 


The Vocational Education Programme at +2 level has emerged 
as a single largest programme of technical and vocational 
education and training in the country. At present infrastructure 
facilities for introducing vocational courses under the VEP 
had been created in 6,728 schools with an enrolment capacity 


of 10 lakh students. Almost all the states have been covered 
under the centrally sponsored scheme (CSS) of 
Vocationalisation of Higher Secondary Education offering 160 
vocational courses in the areas of Agriculture, Business and 
Commerce, Engineering and Technology, Health and Education 
for the Disabled, Home Science and Humanities, Science and 
Education. 

Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central Institute of Vocational 
Education, which was established in Bhopal in 1993 as a 
constituent of NCERT and as an apex level R&D institution in 
the field of vocational education, has developed 97 
competency based vocational curriculum and has developed 
a large number of instructional materials (textbooks, and 
practical books) and non-print material (videos, charts, etc.). 
However, the coverage was less than 10 per cent (actual 
enrolment is 4.8 per cent as per ORG report 1996) against the 
envisaged 25 per cent target by the turn of the century. 
Another provision of ‘Pre Vocational Education (PVE)’ at lower 
secondary stage was added in 1993-94 and 652 schools in 
eleven states and UTs are in existence (GOI, 2000). In the light 
of changes that are taking place due to developments in 
technology and liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation 
leading to a highly competitive market and emergence of 
service sectors. The NCERT’s new Curriculum Framework and 
manpower requirement of a highly competitive market economy 
has created need for having a fresh look at the present courses. 
There is an emphasis on development of generic skills like life 
long learning, self-learning, contextual learning and learning 
the use of information and communication technology, 
interpersonal skills, etc. The representatives of industrial, 
commercial and financial institutions are being involved in +2 
stage of vocational education and the apprentice programme 
relevant to students so as to adequately meet the requirements 
of future. Further, multi-modular courses for rural development, 
a variety of models to choose from for different situations 
focused for rural youths and agriculture based vocations with 
a view to retain them in villages and restrict their mobility from 
the villages to towns. 


OPEN LEARNING SYSTEM 


Secondary education needed alternatives to the formal 
learning in schools, particularly for those who lack access to 
formal schools, cannot continue in formal schooling or have 
to work along with schooling. As a result the country has also 
promoted open learning systems. The National Open School 
and State Open Schools have encouraged students with 
different circumstances to continue their education with 
flexibility of learning hours, modes of delivery and evaluation 
practices. Presently, 871 state centres are working under 
National Open School. As per the 1998-99 annual report of 
NOS there are 1030 accredited institutions, which includes 
812 accredited academic institutions, 204 accredited vocational 
institutions and 14 special accredited institutions for the 
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disadvantaged. Presently 1,29,940 students are enrolled in 
academic and vocational courses. One of the most innovative 
practices in NOS is that vocational courses/subjects are 
offered in combination with other academic subjects at the 
secondary and senior secondary level. As on 31 March 1999, 
18 Boards, 95 Universities and 5 other certifying institutes 
have recognised the NOS. Besides NOS there are also state 
run open schools and patrachar (correspondence) institutes. 


NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 


In order to promote the quality of secondary education 
specially for providing quality education to the deserving 
children in rural areas Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme was 
introduced in 1989 to provide opportunities to the talented 
children in rural areas through residential schooling. At present 
463 Navodaya Vidalayas are functioning in as many districts, 
benefiting about 1.16 lakh students specially girls, SC and ST 
children. 


OTHER SCHEMES AND PROGRAMMES 


The centrally sponsored scheme for improvement in science 
education in schools has been operational since 1997-98. The 
scheme provides for 100 per cent assistance for science kits, 
upgradation of science laboratories in secondary and senior 
secondary schools and training of science and mathematics 
teachers. Another scheme for promoting educational 
technology has also been in operation. Department of 
electronics in collaboration with MHRD initiated a pilot project 
of Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools (CLASS). The 
scheme has been revised to match recent developments in 
technology. 


BOARDS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Examinations at secondary level are conducted by the State 
Boards of Secondary Education. Presently there are 34 Boards 
including three National Boards (CBSE, ICSIE and NOS). 
Efforts are on to improve the process of examination and 
evaluation. Scheme of evaluation based on grades and school 
based evaluation is under consideration, Most of the Boards 
are autonomous in academics as per the recommendations 
made in the 1992 POA, however the Task Force on Remodelling 
of Secondary Education Boards (1997) has made some specific 
recommendations for further enhancing the role and functions 
of the school boards. 


ISSUES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The key issues in secondary education are of access, quality, 
relevance, modernisation and diversification. The issue of 
access is likely to become more critical as the demand for 
education which will be generated because of the achievement 
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in elementary education and the commitment of the nation for 
providing equal educational opportunities would put more 
pressure on the system. It is expected that the age group of 15 
to 19 will have 113 million people by the year 2015 which is the 
age group of secondary and senior secondary stage. Presently 
the policy of opening of school refers to one secondary school 
for every three upper primary schools. This is creating a need 
for more schools as a result of the expansion of upper primary 
education in the years to come. 

Quality of secondary education is presently being 
measured on the yardstick of board results. However a need 
to look at quality and relevance together is being felt. The 
National Council of Educational Research and Training has 
proposed a new curriculum framework for Grades I-XII in the 
year 2000. This framework addresses the emerging 
development issues and other social concerns and provides a 
basis for the states to design their curricula, syllabi, teaching- 
learning materials and programmers to enhance teachers’ 
competency for innovative transaction of strategies. The 
implementation of this new curriculum framework will be a 
challenge in the coming years. The issues of relevance would 
need to be addressed in terms of variety of subjects and the 
combination which are offered as a part of school curriculum 
for 10-year schooling as well as at +2 stage. Since every child 
is not expected to go to higher education, there is a need to 
teflect on the issues of relevance in the context of 10-year 
schooling. As an example one may need to incorporate more 
skills as compared to the focus on the knowledge base only. 
Entrepreneurships, preparation for adulthood, career planning 
and vision of quality life are some of the dimensions which 


the schools of future need to address. The quality issue will 
need to be approached accordingly. There is a need for de- 
emphasising the performance in Board examinations as the 
only measure of quality. 

Diversification in secondary education is already a concern 
for more than two decades now. May be there is a need for 
flexibility in terms of options to take up jobs, followed by 
choices for taking courses within skill specific streams as well 
as academic streams. Even after ten years of schooling, 
students can be supported to divert to work, follow parental 
occupation, self-employment with a option for continuing 
education. This would need re-looking at the system of 
certification, admissions to continuing education programmes 
and higher education. Credit and grading system may have 
more potential. 

Secondary education should now be seen as a stage by 
itself and with a vision of investment by society rather than a 
stepping-stone for higher education. There is a need for 
making secondary education more realistic and modernise 
especially for skill development. Modernisation needs to be 
viewed in the Indian context—Savvy in terms of modern 
gadgets, equipments and technology and also modern in terms 
of respect for youth (representing independence, self- 
dependence, decision making explorations, risk taking, etc.). 
While computer literacy, computer applications are well 
thought of modernised programmes, the desirable attitudes 
values, approaches and opportunities need to be built-in at 
secondary level itself. Shared computer labs, technical 
manpower can be planned and propagated with the help from 
industrial houses and parent’s support. 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Ravi Kanta Chopra 


INTRODUCTION 


Teachers’ service conditions should be such as to ensure for 
them stability of job, security of service, promotion and 
advancement and over and above this, job satisfaction. These 
conditions are regulated for different categories of teachers 
working under different managements. Teachers of 
government schools are governed by the general Civil Service 
Rules/Regulations relating to their appointment, probation, 
confirmation, seniority, etc. These rules are reviewed and 
modified by the State Departments of Education from time to 
time. Regarding other matters, specially promotion, deputation, 
leave, etc., the Fundamental Rules are followed. Teachers 
working under local bodies generally are governed by the 
pattern of government service. Teachers of private aided 
schools are governed by the codes or Acts which describe 
their service conditions. In addition, the Board of Secondary 
Education incorporates regulations concerning recognition 
of schools in which service rules are included. No general 
rules are applicable to teachers in private un-recognised 
schools. Such schools have their own service rules, including 
pay scales/emoluments. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
Minimum Eligibility Qualifications 


Education Acts of various states reveal that a primary school 
teacher in India generally requires minimum secondary or 
senior secondary education qualification with professional 
training in teaching. However, the situation varies from state 
to state. Some states have over qualified teachers at the primary 
level while others do not have adequate number of teachers 
even with minimum qualifications and have to utilise the 
services of under qualified teachers. The majority of North- 
Eastern states have matriculation, as minimum eligibility criteria 
for becoming primary school teachers, however, in Manipur 
even an under matriculate may become a primary teacher. The 
pre-service education is also not required for a candidate to 
become teacher, Consequently, the percentage of trained 
teachers is less in the North-East regions as compared to their 
counterparts in other states. On the other hand, Uttar Pradesh 
has increased the minimum educational qualification of 
candidates up to graduate level along with BTC training for 
primary teachers and graduation with BEd or LT, as minimum 


eligibility criteria for teachers at the upper primary level, 

The eligibility qualifications for upper primary or middle 
school teachers vary from state to state. In some states, 
graduation degree with BEd is laid down as the essential 
qualification for recruitment; whereas in some others the 
minimum qualification is secondary/senior secondary with 
teacher training certificate or diploma. 

In all states and union territories (UT), the minimum 
qualification prescribed for assistant teachers in secondary 
schools is graduation with BEd degree. However, in Assam, 
BEd is not an essential requirement, although teachers having 
BEd degree are given preference. 

The minimum eligibility qualification prescribed for 
appointment as teachers in higher or senior secondary (10+2) 
school is Master’s degree in the relevant subject with BEd in 
majority of the states and union territories. In Assam, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Arunachal Pradesh postgraduates 
without any professional qualifications are appointed as 
lecturers in higher or senior secondary schools. 

Very few states have prescribed minimum percentage of 
marks required for entry into teaching profession. Specified 
age requirement for various categories of teachers is invariably 
mentioned in the recruitment rules. 

All the states follow a reservation policy for recruitment of 
teachers from underprivileged sections of society, however, 
the percentage of seats reserved for candidates belonging to 
SC/ST and other disadvantaged sections of the society varies 
from state to state. The Haryana government, for instance has 
made 20 per cent reservation of posts for Scheduled Castes, 
10 per cent for backward class, 5 per cent for Ex-servicemen 
and 3 per cent for physically handicapped. According to 
Kerala Education Rules special recruitment programme is 
implemented for SC/ST candidates in which about 4700 posts 
of teachers are reserved for special recruitment of SC/ST 
candidates and a relaxation in qualification and age of these 
candidates is also provided. Other states also have similar 
reservation policies for SC/ST candidates and states like Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, etc., follow 
reservation policy prescribed by the government for the 
appointment of teaching and non-teaching staff, Efforts have 
also been made by different states, from time to time, to fill the 
backlog of vacant posts through special recruitment drive for 
SC/ST teachers. In Tamil Nadu if SC/ST candidates are not 
available, the vacancies reserved for them are kept as backlog 
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vacancies till candidates from these communities are 
sponsored by the employment exchange. The state has also 
provision of reservation for BC/MBC candidates and destitute 
widows belonging to these communities. In order to encourage 
their representation in teaching profession considerable 
relaxation is given to these candidates for selection. For 
instance, the educational qualification for the post of 
Secondary Grade Teachers in Tamil Nadu is XII pass with a 
minimum of 50 per cent marks and a diploma in Teacher 
Education with 50 per cent marks, both in individual subjects 
and aggregate. However, for SC/ST candidates a mere pass in 
class XII is enough with a Diploma in Teacher Education with 
50 per cent marks. 

The reservation policy for the underprivileged section of 

the society has helped in increasing their representation in 
the teaching force. However, the representation of SC/ST 
teachers varies from state to state. According to the Sixth All 
India Educational Survey of NCERT (1999), the percentage 
of Scheduled Caste (SC) teachers in Tamil Nadu (12.67 per 
cent), Maharashtra (11.60 per cent), Karnataka (10.85 per cent) 
Punjab (10,60 per cent), Himachal Pradesh (10.47 per cent), 
West Bengal (10.28 per cent), Andhra Pradesh (9.2 per cent) 
and Gujarat (9.07 per cent) exceed the national average 
(8.99 per cent); Whereas Arunachal Pradesh (1.04 per cent), 
Goa (0.72 per cent), Manipur (1.91 per cent), Meghalaya 
(1.56 per cent) and Mizoram (1 04 per cent) had less than 2 per 
cent representation of SC teachers in 1993, The representation 
of teachers belonging to Scheduled Tribes (ST) category is 
5.74 in the country. In the states of Meghalaya (80.41 per 
cent), Mizoram (95.97 per cent), Nagaland (77.86 per cent) and 
Lakshadweep (78.97 per cent) their representation is more than 
three-fourth in the teaching force, whereas Harayana, Punjab 
and Chandigarh do not have any ST teacher. The highest 
percentage of both SC/ST teachers remains concentrated at 
the primary and upper primary levels. At the secondary and 
higher secondary levels though SC and ST teachers have 
registered their presence from the near zero representation 
during the first two decades of Independence to 6.46 and 3.57 
per cent at secondary level and 6.26 and 2.37 at higher 
secondary level respectively in 1993, yet their representation 
has failed to reach the level of 15 Per cent reservations provided 
to SC and ST population in various fields. 

In order to encourage greater participation of female 
teachers at all levels of education, different states have ensured 
Specific measures in their selection, posting and transfer. Few 
States have reserved a specific percentage of posts exclusively 
for women teachers, while others have taken care that female 
teachers are not posted in remote or a far flung area; still some 
other states have made flexible provisions for transfer and 

posting of widows, destitute and unmarried women. In Goa 
for instance, though no preference is given to women teachers 
for posting in urban areas as the number of selected women 
candidates is 70 per cent, however, all care is taken to post 
women teachers in a place which is easily accessible through 


local transport. Rajasthan gives priority to different category 
of women teachers in transfer. Tamil Nadu has made specific 
provisions for posting and transfer of women teachers. 
Besides, the Education Acts which provide specific guidelines 
for women teachers there are a number of Cognate Acts, which 
have implications for women employees of educational 
institutions as well such as Maternity Welfare Act (1961) and 
Equal Remuneration Act (1976), etc. Similarly, the Disability 
Act (1993) has ensured reservation for handicapped persons 
in all the jobs including teaching. As a result of these 
provisions, the representation of these deprived sections of 
the society has increased significantly. Specially more and 
more women teachers are opting for teaching profession. 


Recruitment Procedure 


The recruitment procedure of school teachers varies from state 
to state and within state from management to management. In 
majority of the states, the recruitment of primary teachers in 
government schools rests entirely with the District Education 
Officers or district level selection committees, whereas in some 
States it is centralised. In the case of local bodies schools, 
recruitment is made by a selection committee constituted by 
the Commissioner or Executive Officer of the municipal 
committee. The names of candidates are invited through 
employment exchanges. The candidates are then interviewed 
by the Selection Committee and their selection is made on the 
basis of merit. Appointments are made from amongst qualified 
Persons by the Executive Officers in case of Panchayat Schools 
and Commissioner in case of Municipal and Corporation 
schools. In the case of private aided schools, appointments 
are made by the concerned managements with the approval of 
the Education Department. 

Recruitments of teachers in government secondary and 
higher/senior secondary schools are made through Public 
Service Commissions or Special Staff Selection Committees/ 
Board. Appointments are made by direct recruitment as well 
as by promotion, However, the ratio of direct recruitment of 
teachers differs from state to state ranging from 50 per cent to 
90 per cent. Local bodies Tecruit teachers through their District 
and Local Education Committees. In Private schools, 
recruitment is made by the concerned managing committees 
with the approval of the education department but they have 


Strategy is to shortlist the candidate on the basis of their 
performance in an achievement test followed by an interview. 
Third technique involves determination of candidates’ merit 
on the basis of their performance in different public 
examinations. 


Appointment 


Every candidate selected for the post of a teacher is generally 
issued an appointment letter, in which the terms of 
appointment are mentioned particularly if the post is temporary, 
officiating or substantive. It also indicates the salary scales 
available for the post. 

The candidates selected as teachers by private 
managements are to execute an agreement with the school 
authority in the prescribed form. This agreement sets out in 
clear terms the conditions under which a teacher is appointed. 
It also contains a clause that, irrespective of the terms of 
agreement, the services of teacher will not be terminated except 
in accordance with the rules prescribed. All disputes related 
to the agreement between teachers and managements are 
referred to Arbitration Boards whose composition is 
prescribed by relevant rules in the grant-in-aid codes or 
regulations of the Board of Education. Teachers appointed in 
government and local body do not require to execute such 
agreements because they are supposed to work under 
prescribed service rules which also include discipline, 
punishment and appeal. Every teacher is to undergo a medical 
examination within three months of his appointment. The 
expenses of medical examination are borne by the government 
or the concerned management as the case may be. The 
appointment is conditional till the fitness certificate is 
submitted which clearly states that the candidate is free from 
any communicable disease and is physically fit to be so 
appointed. 


Probation and Confirmation 


Every qualified person appointed as a teacher is kept on 
probation for a certain period. Usually, it extends from one 
year to two years. During this period the work and the conduct 
of the candidate is watched and if found satisfactory the 
appointing authority confirms his services from the date the 
regular vacancy occurs. Otherwise, the service is either 
terminated by giving one month’s notice or the probation 
period is extended. 


Security of Service 


There is security of service in government and private aided 
schools, The service of government school teachers is 
guaranteed by Civil Service Regulations and of private 
teachers by the regulations of the Boards of Secondary 
Education. According to State Education Acts and rules, no 
teacher of a recognised private school is dismissed, removed 
or reduced in rank nor shall his service be otherwise terminated 
without prior approval of the Director of Education or an 
appropriate authority. 

All these acts cover only aided and recognised schools; 
unrecognised private schools, which commit most of the 
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irregularities relating to service conditions of teachers, do not 
come under the purview of these acts, Consequently teachers 
working in unrecognised private schools often face several 
disadvantages in service matters in comparison to their 
counter parts in government schools. 


Seniority 


The seniority of teachers in government, local body and aided 
schools is determined by the length of continuous service in 
a post. Where there are different cadres in the service, seniority 
is determined separately for each cadre. In the case of teachers 
appointed directly, the order of merit determined by the 
Selection Committee determines their seniority. The seniority 
list of government school teachers including the headmaster 
and principal is prepared and maintained by the Education 
Department. In case of teachers of private aided schools, it is 
maintained by the concerned management. The seniority list 
so prepared is circulated amongst the members of the staff 
concerned and their signatures for having received a copy of 
the list is obtained. Objections, if any, with regard to the 
seniority list or to the changes therein are duly taken into 
consideration by the concerned authority/management. In 
case of any dispute regarding fixation of seniority, the matter 
is decided by the District Education Officer against whose 
decision an appeal can be made to the Director of Education. 


Superannuation Age 


The age of retirement of government school teachers differs 
from state to state. In most of the states, itis 58 years. In Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Delhi, the teachers retire at the age of 60. More or less the 
same rules apply to teachers working under local bodies and 
private aided schools of different states. 

In most of the states, teachers of private aided schools 
who attain the age of superannuation in the middle of a session 
are granted extension of service upto the end of the session, 
so that teaching work is not disturbed in any way during the 
academic session. In the case of government school teachers, 
the last date of retirement is the last date of the month in 
which their date of superannuation falls. 


Termination of Service 


The service of a permanent employee can be terminated only 
on the ground of gross insubordination, willful neglect of 
duty, misconduct, immoral behaviour or any other cause or 
causes which make him unsuitable for retention in service. 
Before termination, a notice is served to him three months in 
advance in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Goa, Daman and Diu and 
Delhi. In lieu of it, they are entitled to the compensation of six 
months’ salary if they are left with five or more than five years 
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of service. In Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal and Delhi, 
the compensation is given equal to three months’ salary. In 
Maharashtra, Goa, and Daman and Diu, if a teacher has served 
ten years or more he is entitled to the compensation of twelve 
months’ salary. 

No teacher can be removed or terminated from service by 
the management of an aided school except with the prior 
approval of competent authority. Before such termination is 
made an Enquiry Committee is appointed to enquire thoroughly 
into the matter. The management frames charges against the 
alleged ‘delinquent’ teacher and serves him together with a 
show cause notice, stating the grounds on which his service 
is proposed to be terminated. The teacher is allowed to submit 
his explanation to the management in prescribed time. He/she 
may be asked to indicate, if he/she wishes to be heard in 
person. He/she is bound to appear and answer any question 
relevant to charges levelled against him/her. In case the 
employee does not present himself/herself before the Enquiry 
Committee after due notice, an ex-parte decision is taken which 
is binding on him/her. 

No order of termination is issued to even a temporary 
employee without giving him a notice of one month or paying 
him one month’s salary, 


AVENUES FOR PROMOTION 


In most of the states and UTs, promotion of teachers in 
government schools is done either on the basis of seniority or 
seniority-cum-merit. Acquiring some higher qualifications also 
help in promotion provided a departmental vacancy exists 
which suits the qualification of the candidate. To become a 
principal or headmaster, both the aspects of a teacher are 
mostly taken into consideration. In a few states, i.e., Gujarat, 
Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, promotion is 
done strictly on merit and ability basis, seniority being consi- 
dered only when merit and ability are found to be almost equal, 
In case of teachers working in private aided schools, there 
are rare chances of promotion and advancement if only one or 
two schools are run by one management and therefore, hardly 
one or two persons can reach upto the level of headmaster or 
principal before they retire from service. In the same way, a 
private school teacher completes his service on the same post 
throughout his service period. At the most he/she can become 
a Postgraduate Teacher (PGT) in a higher secondary school, 
provided he/she has or gains some higher qualification which 
makes him/her eligible for the post and the vacancy of such a 
post exists in the school. Otherwise in most of the cases a 
person in aided school or privately managed recognised 
school or public school remains on the same post from the 
beginning to the end of his/her service of 30 to 35 years. 
Teachers in government schools can aspire for higher 
administrative posts in the Education Department. For 
instance, in Assam and Maharashtra an assistant teacher can 
go upto the rank of Education Officer by virtue of his seniority 


and merit. In Haryana, Rajasthan, Arunachal Pradesh and 
Delhi, a teacher can rise upto the rank of Additional Director 
or Deputy Director of Education through the channel of 
departmental promotion, provided he has the required 
qualifications and experience. However, in reality, rarely any 
teacher achieves that level (Chopra, 1993). 


PRIVATE TUITIONS 


Teachers engaged to give special or extra coaching to the 
students outside school hours are paid remuneration by the 
parents. Some general rules have been framed by the state 
education departments to regulate private tuitions. They are 
as follows: 


@ Generally no teacher can undertake private tuitions 
without the prior permission of the Head of the 
Institution or Education Officer or a competent 
authority. 

@ No teacher can take private tuition during school hours 
in the school premises. 

@ The guardian of the student makes a written request 
to the Head of the Institution stating the reason for 
the necessity of a private teacher. The Head will make 
tuition arrangements, fix remuneration and set the time. 

e In certain cases the application is to be sent to the 
District Education Officer concerned for sanction. 

© The duration of private tuition varies from one hour to 
two hours per day after school hours. 

© The number of pupils should not exceed two in case of 
high/higher secondary students and three to five in 
the case of primary and middle class students. 

@ Heads of schools are not allowed to undertake private 
tuitions. 

© No teacher is allowed to associate himself/herself 
directly or indirectly with any coaching classes to 
prepare students for the internal or external exams. 

© Private tuitions of girls by male teachers where facilities 
of girl’s education exist are not normally followed. 

@ Permission for private tuitions is given by the 
management or concerned authority on the condition 
that it does not hamper the efficiency of school work. 


Though state education departments have framed these 
rules yet most of them are observed in principle than in practice. 
In reality, teachers do private tuition after school hours for 
additional income. However, they hardly take written 
permission from the competent authority. There is no check 
on them with regard to the number of tuitions they give or 
number of students they coach and remuneration they charge. 


PUNISHMENT AND APPEAL 


Due to enforcement of Education Acts and Rules in different 


states, no punishment can be imposed on any teacher without 
giving him a proper opportunity to offer his explanations 
against the action proposed to be taken. Penalty can be 
imposed only after an appropriate procedure of enquiry is 
followed and charges leveled against the teacher are proved. 
In all the states and UTs no teacher is dismissed or removed 
or reduced in rank nor his service is terminated without the 
prior approval of the competent authority. 

There are two types of penalties—minor and major. Minor 
penalties are: (a) fine; (b) warning—reprimand or censure; (c) 
withholding of increments or promotion; (d) recovery from 
pay for any financial loss caused to the institution; and (e) 
suspension. 

The major penalties are as follows: 


(i) Reduction to a lower rank in the seniority list. 
(ii) Reduction to a lower grade of post or time scale. 
(iii) Compulsory retirement for inefficiency. 
(iv) Removal from service which does not disqualify the 
person from further employment. 
(v) Dismissal from service which disqualifies the person 
from further employment. 
(vi) Reduction of pension. 
(vii) Transfer. 


The code of conduct and vigilance manuals for disciplinary 
action against the employees provides safeguards against 
any arbitrary disciplinary action. These manuals provide 
reasonable opportunities to the employees to defend 
themselves. 

In all cases of major penalties, a procedure of enquiry is 
followed. Before starting disciplinary action against a 
government servant, sufficient evidences are gathered to 
establish a strong case against the accused. After it, an 
impartial and non-controversial enquiry officer is selected who 
frames a charge sheet against him/her indicating the grounds 
against which each charge is based. A reasonable time is given 
to the accused for preparing a written statement in his/her 
defence, He/she is given full opportunity by the enquiry officer 
to be heard in person and to cross-examine the witness of the 
management called for evidence. Inspection of any document 
or record necessary for preparing his/her defence is arranged 
in the presence of responsible government servant so that 
the records are not tampered with. After the enquiry is over 
the enquiry officer submits his/her report in respect of each 
charge with reasons, to the concerned appointing authority. 
The concerned authority then issues the order of punishment 
to be inflicted. Even in the case of suspension, the teacher 
has to be paid subsistence allowance at prescribed rates as 
due and admissible to other government servants. 

In case of teachers of private aided and local body schools, 
the procedure laid down for teachers of government schools 
is followed substantially. In order that the managing committee 
of private schools may not misuse this power to harass or 
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victimise teachers, in most states supervision requires the 
prior approval of the education department. The Hon'ble 
Supreme Court has upheld the provision relating to approval 
of the education department in the Frank Anthony Public 
School case. This provision has effectively deterred managing 
committees from taking unwanted vindictive actions against 
teachers. 

The teacher is entitled to appeal against any order of 
punishment imposed on him/her to the competent authority. 
Various states have adopted suitable measures for grievance 
redressal of teachers. Kerala Education Act and Rules, for 
instance, lays down as to who should be approached to get 
grievances redressed. The teacher can make an appeal to the 
next higher authority, if he/she does not feel satisfied by the 
decision of the lower officer. Teachers can approach the 
government against the decision of the Director of Public 
Instruction (DPI) and can also seek the intervention of the 
court if not satisfied by the decision of the DPI. Similarly, the 
Delhi School Education Act, 1973 makes provision that any 
employee of a recognised private school, if dismissed, removed 
or reduced in rank, may appeal against the order to the Delhi 
School Tribunal. The Government of Delhi has recently given 
administrative powers in respect of schools to the Deputy 
Commissioners of different districts, consequent upon 
reorganisation of districts in Delhi. But a large number of 
teachers still knock at the doors of court of justice for the 
redressal of their grievances. 

The Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Government of India (1997) has constituted a Task Force to 
formulate guidelines which may be considered by the 
Education Departments of the states while developing code 
of teachers’ service conditions and policies with regard to 
administration of private schools including mechanism for 
redressal of grievances, etc., applicable to all teachers working 
in government and non-government schools. 


LEAVE 


In all states teachers are entitled to get various types of leaves 
which are given to other government employees such as casual 
leave, medical leave, half pay leave, study leave, maternity 
leave, extraordinary leave, etc. 

Casual leave is granted by the Head of the school to the 
teacher when he is faced with sudden unforeseen and urgent 
matters to deal with. In a majority of the states, its maximum 
duration is 8 days. 

Medical leave is admissible only on medical certificate ofa 
government hospital or of a registered medical practitioner 
upto 20 days in a year on half pay. The teacher has to produce 
a certificate of fitness before joining the duty. 

Maternity leave is given to a women teacher who has put 
in more than 1 year of service. This leave can be claimed by 
her as a matter of right. It is granted for a period of 4.5 months 
on full average pay from the date of its commencement. 
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However, in Punjab and Harayana the period of this type of 
leave is 6 months. 

Extraordinary leave to a permanent employee in special 
circumstances when no other leave is admissible. It is always 
without pay and its duration cannot exceed 3 years on any 
one occasion. In Kerala, teachers who are members of the 
Legislative Assembly are granted special leave without pay 
for attending the sessions of the Legislature and work in their 
constituencies for one entire academic year at a time or for the 
entire period of membership of the Assembly, The period of 
such leave is counted for increments, higher scale of pay and 
pension. 

Half pay leave is granted for some private reasons. The 
maximum limit of this leave is 18 months during a teacher’s 
entire service. 

A teacher having 5 or more than 5 years of service is entitled 
to study leave to undergo a special course of instruction for 
enhancing his/her qualifications. The maximum duration of 
study leave is 12 months at any time and 2 years in all during 
the entire service. Before taking this leave, he/she has to sign 
an agreement stating that he/she will work for atleast 3 years 
after his/her return to duty and in case of breach of this 
agreement he/she is liable to refund the expenses incurred on 
him/her during study leave, 

Earned leave is admissible to Heads of schools only since 
they do not get prolonged summer vacations due to heavy 
load of work during those days. Itis admissible on full average 
pay for one-eleventh of the period spent on duty. It cannot be 

accumulated for more than 300 days. 

Vacation is granted to all teachers at the time of the year 
when normal work in school is not possible because of hot 
weather or very cold weather in case of hilly areas. Its duration 
is generally 6 to 8 weeks in almost all States and UTs during 
summer season. 


TRANSFERS 


Transfers of teachers from one school to another take place 
only in government and local body schools because there are 
a number of schools under these managements. In case of 
private aided schools, there is no Scope of transfer as there is 
only one school under one management, except in a few cases 
where there are more than one school managed by the same 
authority. 

Transfers of teachers are generally done on any one of the 
following reasons: (i) for filling of vacancy in a school, (ii) 
promotion; (iii) complaints; and (iv) compassionate grounds. 

Transfers of government teachers are generally made by 

the District Education Officers. Transfers of teachers employed 
in schools run by local bodies, such as District Boards, 
Municipalities and Local Boards are done by them in 
consultation with the inspecting officers. In case of private 
aided schools, teachers are transferred by the management 
themselves. 


State education departments observe some principles and 
policies for issuing transfer orders. Transfers are generally 
done in the beginning of the academic session. Mid-session 
transfers are avoided as far as possible. Husband and wife 
working at one place are transferred together to other place 
on the basis their requests. As far as possible, attempts are 
made to post the teacher nearer to his home town/village in 
the interest of his personal happiness and job efficiency. 
However, variation exists with regard to teachers transfer 
policies in different states. For instance, in Bihar, the newly 
selected teacher in primary schools is not posted in his home 
block and within a radius of 8 km from his home village. 
Haryana has taken a policy decision of not posting teachers 
within 20 km of their place of residence. On the contrary, in 
Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh primary and upper primary 
teachers are posted in their home Taluka or district as far as 
possible. Madhya Pradesh also follows the Karnataka and 
Uttar Pradesh pattern, and as far as possible, teachers are 
posted in their home district. Rajasthan has formulated a 
comprehensive transfer policy in 1994; according to which, all 
newly selected teachers are compulsorily posted in rural areas. 
Arunachal Pradesh has adopted a more effective policy of 
transfer and posting of teachers. The entire state is divided 
into three belts—easy, middle and hard. Teachers are 
transferred in each belt by rotation. 

In spite of all these rules governing the posting and transfer, 
teachers generally tend to avoid being posted in remote, 
backward and rural areas, Tribal belts and remote areas of the 
country often suffer from the problem of non-availability of 
teachers. 


WELFARE SCHEMES 


All the states have made attractive provisions for teachers’ 
welfare which have helped in providing job security to teachers 
and made teaching profession more attractive. For example, in 
all the states the salaries of teachers of different management 
schools are generally, at par with other government employees. 
Teachers of private Tecognised schools are eligible for same 
emoluments as their counterparts in government schools, They 
are also eligible for all those benefits which are available to 
other government employees such as medical aid, 
reimbursement of medical expenses for self and their 
dependants, leave benefits, LTC facilities, advances, loans, 
gratuity and pension benefits. In some States, wards of teachers 
enjoy freeships, and in others tuition fees paid by them is 
reimbursed at government rates, In some States, this facility is 
available upto school level while, in others; tuition fee is 
reimbursed for all levels of education. The provision of housing 
facility though recommended in some Acts, yet in practice 
hardly any state has been able to provide it to its teachers, 
However, teachers are entitled to HRA as permissible under 
State code. Lack of housing facilities to teachers creates 
inconvenience especially, for those serving in remote and rural 


areas, which at times is the main cause of non-availability of 
teachers in those areas. Some states have teacher welfare 
scheme, providing assistance to the needy teachers working 
in government, private and local body schools, out of the 
National Fund for Teachers. In some cases the dependents of 
teachers can also receive aid from this fund. 

The above facts reveal that almost same service conditions 
and rules are followed in government, local body and private 
aided schools. Due to enforcement of Education Acts and 
Rules in different states, teachers’ services in all management 
schools are now more secure. No teacher is dismissed, 
removed or reduced in rank nor his service is terminated 
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without the prior approval of the Director of Education or an 
appropriate authority. Like other government servants, 
they are entitled to appeal against any order of punishment 
imposed on them. In most of the states, their retirement age is 
the same as of other state government employees. They are 
entitled to enjoy different types of leave facilities. However, 
the avenues of advancement and promotion in teaching 
profession are comparatively more limited than in other 
forms of government services as well as industry, commerce 
and business. Due to this reason not many people of a high 
calibre are attracted towards the teaching profession at the 
school level. 
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SEX EDUCATION 


Jitendra Nagpal & Divya Prasad 


HUMAN SEXUALITY 


Sexuality reflects biological maturation, cognitive 
development, social leaning, the peer group and the family. It 
is neither an automatic physical reaction, nor the simple result 
of experience. Sexuality is unique for each individual. Itis impor- 
tant to persons of all ages. It does not emerge for the first time 
at puberty; nor does it ends when grandchildren are born. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN SEXUALITY 


From the moment the gender of the infant is revealed, complex 
social processes begin to teach the meaning of femaleness 
and maleness in the individual’s particular society, social class 
and family. Thus children learn that they are boys or girls and 
what behaviours are expected of them as boys or girls. 


THEORIES OF SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Social Learning Theories 


The social learning theories of development postulate the 
importance of sexuality as a component of a child’s 
development. 


(b) Cognitive Theories 


The cognitive developmental theories of child development 
stress the role of intellectual competence in developing 
personality structures. Sexuality is one component of identity 
that evolves based on the intellectual growth of the child. In 
infancy, the child perceives the environment as being 
organised by the body. By age 5, the child is aware of the 
sexual schema of male and female roles and uses anatomic 
differences to assist in perceiving socially acceptable male 
and female gender roles. The child identifies with the same Sex 
parent. In adolescence, the ability to perform formal Operations 
allows the adolescent flexibility in using a number of intellectual 
perceptions, integrating sexuality into a self-identity. The 
adolescent is successful in integrating Sexuality through 
achieving a heterosexual self-concept. 


(c) Sociologic Theory 


Troiden’s theory on the formation of homosexual identities is 
one of several models. From infancy to puberty, the child is in 


the sensitisation stage. The child assumes that she is 
heterosexual but experiences feelings of being different from 
same sex peers. In the second stage the adolescent reflects on 
feelings and behaviours that are potentially homosexual. 


Troiden’s Stages 


— assumes heterosexuality, but 
feels different 

— recognises potential 
homosexuality 

Identity assumption — incorporates self-identity that 

includes being gay or lesbian 


Sensitisation 


Identify confusion 


Herdt (1990) identified three patterns of sexual development 
that may be recognised in different societies. 

In linear development, there is a continuous unfolding of 
sexual behaviour from early childhood through adolescence 
to adulthood where, for example, heterosexual contact is 
permitted for children and expected for adults. 

In sequential development, there is a dramatic change 
between behaviour that is allowed for children and adults; for 
example, children may be regarded as sexless, but at some 
point in adolescence or adulthood, they are expected to 
become sexually active. 

In emergent development, changing values within a 
society preclude predicting the outcome of a child’s emerging 
sexuality and allow a range of possibilities for an adult’s sexual 
expression. 


SEXUALITY DOES NOT BEGIN IN ADOLESCENCE 


Throughout childhood, children learn about sex and sexuality 
in a variety of ways. Children also fall in love, sometimes with 
each other, occasionally with older persons and adults, and 
often with television, movie or music stars and other celebrities. 
As in all aspects of childhood sexuality, these experiences 
have not been studied systematically. 

Drawing on their unique childhood experiences of sexuality, 
adolescents gradually begin to discover their own particular 
Sexual interests. They also learn the sexual ‘scripts’ that are 
shown to them by their immediate social environment. These 
include pervious experiences in similar Situations, fantasies 
and expectations and stories from friends and in popular 


media. The task of integrating one’s own sexual feelings, moral 
values and these sexual scripts into a reasonably coherent set 
of personal sexual beliefs and behaviour is the primary struggle 
of adolescent sexuality. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The sources of information about sex are parents, age-mates, 
books and siblings. Girls get most of their first information 
about sex from their mothers and friends. However, at the time 
of the menarche many girls have no knowledge about 
intercourse and many more lack knowledge considered 
adequate and important for marriage. Friends and dirty stories 
are the major sources of information for boys. When they get 
their information from parents, mainly fathers, it tends to be 
concentrated on the origin of babies and the dangers of 
venereal diseases. 

A number of studies have been done about sources from 
which adolescents gain sex information. Fleege obtained data 
from 2,000 boys attending catholic high schools, about where 
they received their first information about sex and from what 
source they had received subsequent information on this 
subject. 54 per cent received first information from companions, 
34 per cent from streets, books and magazines came third; 
33 per cent, 24 per cent respectively. 


FACTS AND FIGURES—THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


In India, it is estimated that adolescents (10-19 years) 
constitute 21.8 per cent of the population, i.e., 207 million in 
number. Married adolescents comprise 20 per 1000 population. 
The data for 1992-93 reveals that 6 per cent of urban and 21 
per cent of rural women aged 15-19 years get married before 
the age of 15 years. There has been considerable improvement 
in the number of adolescents marrying before the age of 13 
years, as shown by a reduction from 27 per cent in 1961 to 7 
per cent in 1992-93. Adolescent fertility is estimated at 17 per 
cent and contraceptive practice is very low in this age group. 

Other issues related to adolescents include sexual abuse, 
prostitution, street children, violence, suicide, tobacco use, 
alcoholism and substance abuse. It has been found that in the 
six major cities of India, 15 per cent of prostitutes are below 15 
years of age and 24 per cent are in the age group of 16-18 
years. 30 per cent of the population is between 10-24 years 
(284 million people). Average age for first marriage is 20. Only 
7 per cent are using any form of contraceptive. A pregnant 
adolescent below the age of 18 years is 2-5 times more likely 
to die than a pregnant woman between 18 and 25 years. 

Low birth weight is more common among babies born to 
adolescents than among adult women. Maternal mortality is 
estimated to be 3-4 times higher in adolescent women than in 
adults. It is estimated that between, and 4.4 million abortions 
occur among adolescents every year globally. 

In India, the existing primary health care infrastructure also 
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serves adolescents and consists of a well-organised network 
of primary health care services that extends from national and 
state to village levels. Of special significance to adolescents 
was the launching of India’s National Reproductive and Child 
Health (RCH) programme in October 1997, which provided for 
a prioritised adolescent health component in order to effectively 
address the special needs of adolescents. The provision of 
adolescent health and development services necessitates an 
effective process of intersect oral coordination and 
collaboration. Towards this end, three ministries are closely 
involved, namely: 


(a) The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 

(b) The Ministry of Human Resource Development with 
its two departments; the department of Women and 
Child Development responsible for the ICDS 
programme, and adolescent girl schemes, etc., and the 
Department of Education with specific reference to the 
National Literacy Mission for total literacy 

(c) The Ministry of Welfare which is responsible for 
development schemes for women and children in rural 
areas. 


LEARNING ABOUT SEX—PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


There are not many subjects that parents do not want their 
children to learn about, for most people, sex is a very private 
part of their lives and so they find it hard to talk about it in an 
objective, open way. It is still a taboo subject. Even though 
the media seems to be full of it, sex is, unfortunately, rarely 
treated in a serious or sensitive way. Sex in the media is 
titillating, lurid, romantic, or very often a good laugh, but it is 
hardly ever real. 

It is hard to know how much to say and when to say it. Nor 
is it easy to deal with the complicated social and moral issues 
that discussions about sex can raise. Many parents hesitate 
to tackle subjects like homosexuality, under-age sex, or 
abortion, although teenagers often debate these issues 
amongst themselves. It is hard for parents to accept that their 
children hold views that are different from their own views. 

But whatever difficulties the parent’s experience, children 
do need to learn about sex. Children need to learn about it 
from their parents, as well as from, other sources such as 
school, their friends, or the media. 

Children need to learn about sex for the same reason that 
they need to know about so much else: it is part of learning 
about life. But there are other reasons too. Almost from the 
time they are born, children are aware of sex. Gradually, as 
they grow older, their sexual awareness increases. They 
become more aware of themselves and their bodies, and of 
each other. They are also bombarded with sexual messages 
by the media. It would be difficult for a child who watches 
television, who sees advertisements, who sees newspapers 
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and magazines, to avoid becoming aware of sex, even if only 
in a vague, unknowing way. Children need to learn about sex 
in order to make sense of what they see, and to reach a better 
understanding of themselves, their own sexuality and the 
sexual world around them. 

Children also need to learn about sex so that they can feel 
more confident in themselves, and be more caring in their 
relationships with others. Understanding about sexual 
behaviour and feelings can help them to understand and 
accept their own and others’ sexuality, and can make it easier 
for them to manage their own relationships and feelings. 
Knowing about sex can also help them protect themselves 
against the risks of unwanted pregnancy, infection or abuse. 

Some parents worry that teaching their children about sex 
will encourage them to become sexually active at a younger 
age. Research has shown that learning about sex means that 
children are less vulnerable, and that they are better able to 
make more informed, responsible decisions about their 
relationships and sexual behaviour. 

Children want to know about sex. They are curious and 
interested, just as most adults are, in learning how the human 
body (their body) works, and in finding out how men and 
women behave and why. They know, too, that they need to 
know about sex—and about more than sex alone. 


SEX EDUCATION—A PARENTS’ GUIDE 


Some parents feel very anxious about teaching their children 
about sex, partly because they feel embarrassed and partly 
because they feel they will not do it well enough. They 
would rather want that the children get their sex education at 
school, 

But while schools can give children clear information, 
illustrated with visual aids, and the benefit of talking things 
Over in a group, parents can give something to their children 
that school cannot, no matter how well they may do it. Parents 
know their children in a way teachers never can, know what 
they worry about, know what they need to know. Parents can 
put information about sex in a family context, parents can 


Certainly it is better for you to talk to your child than to 
leave him orher to find out from books, or from friends. Friends 
are a notorious source of inaccurate information. Books too 
may give only half the story. 

i One-parent families may also have particular concerns. It 
is obviously impossible to talk about how a man feels if you 
are a woman, and vice versa. This can be a difficulty in two- 
parent families too, if one parent does not want to talk about 
sex. Parents who are homosexual may also have to think 
carefully about how they want their children to learn about 
sex. It is not easier, of course, fora heterosexual parent to talk 
about homosexuality than for a homosexual parent to talk about 
heterosexuality, but being in a minority brings particular 


pressures, both for parents and children. Children are aware 
of this and need to be able to think and talk about it. You may 
want to think about encouraging your child to talk to other 
people—grandparents, other adults, or older brother, sisters 
or friends whom you can trust and whom your child feels 
comfortable with. 


THE CONTENT OF LEARNING 


There is a lot to understand, and children need to start learning 
early. The longer we leave talking to them, the more likely they 
are to make up their own solutions to mysteries like human 
reproduction. Starting early means that children can learn 
gradually and build up what they know bit by bit. What they 
learn at first may be very simple, but so long as it is true, it can 
lead on to learning more. Instead of waiting for questions, 
parents have to make the first move and try to give their children 
the information they need at the time they need it. 


© By the time they start school if not before, children 
need to know the correct words for the main sexual 
organs, both male and female. They need these words 
so that they can think, talk and ask questions about 
sex without difficulty or embarrassment. Under- 
standing the real differences between men and women 
and boys and girls is vital for young children. 

Children need to build up an understanding about how 

babies are conceived, developed and are born. This 

understanding comes gradually and children can begin 
to learn before starting school. 

From as early as possible, children need to learn about 

the risk of abuse. They need to learn skills to protect 

themselves: how to recognise danger, what to do, who 
to trust and who can help. 

Well before they reach puberty, by about the age of 

eight or nine, children need to have learnt in outline 

about the changes that puberty brings and how they 
can be helped to cope with, for example, periods, 
erections and wet dreams 

Around the age of 11 or 12, children need to understand 

not only about intercourse itself and other sexual 

behaviour but also about contraception and safer sex. 

They need to have practical, detailed knowledge about 

how they can protect themselves from infection and 

unwanted pregnancy. 

From the beginning, children need to learn about human 

experiences, not just physical Processes. Whether you 

are talking to your children about periods, or intercourse, 
or having a baby, they need to know how it feels 
emotionally as well as what happens physically. 

@ Rather than sitting down specially to talk about sex, 
try to let the subject crop up naturally and, when it 
does, talk about it. Be as easy and natural as you can. 

@ Try to be open about sex, but make it private too. It is 


important to treat sex as ordinary and to be matter-of- 
fact, but you also have to acknowledge that sex can- 
not be talked about anywhere or at any time. 

@ Talk a little every now and then and go over the same 

ground more than once. Subjects like menstruation 

and conception are complicated and it takes children 
time to understand them. 

Make sure you yourself know at least the basic facts. 

There is nothing like having to explain something to 

someone else to test your knowledge. If you feel at all 

unsure, check you facts before you start. On the other 
hand, do not feel that you have to know everything. 

Be low-key and do not overdo it. Sometimes parents 

are so well intentioned, and so keen for their children 

to be well informed, they talk about sex a bit too much. 

@ Try to answer questions at the time they are asked. 
Children are usually much more ready to listen if you 
can do this. 

@ Try to talk about feelings as well as facts. The facts 
about sex do not make much sense unless you can put 
them in the contexts of real human relationships and 
emotions. 

@ Being positive, giving children information about sex 
should help them to feel positive about it. Talking about 
sex as reproduction can be hard, but for most parents, 
talking about sex as pleasure is a lot harder. You can 
say that it is almost impossible to describe what it 
feels like but that it is exciting, and relaxing, and makes 
your body feel extraordinarily good. Being positive 
about sex does not mean romanticising it. The ‘don’ts” 
of sex education are very important, especially for a 
generation of children facing the risk of AIDS. They 
have a right to enjoy sex, as well as a responsibility to 
care for themselves and for others. 


KNOW SEX EDUCATION PROGRAM IN SCHOOL 


It is helpful to know what sex education your child’s school 
provides, and how and when it is given. Both primary and 
secondary school must by law have a sex education policy, 
and it is the school Principal’s responsibility to devise that 
policy. The principals should work with the staff and school 
management to decide the content of sex education in the 
school and how it is taught. 

What is included in sex education, and the way itis taught, 
can vary widely from school to school. If sex education were 
included in the curriculum, then it would be compulsory for all 
schools to cover certain areas. 

The curriculum can provide guidance for schools on what 
should be covered at different stages between the ages of 5 
and 16. This guidance links sex education with other health 
education topics such as family life education, and shows 
how sex education can include a range of ideas and information. 
For example, between the ages of 5 and 7, children’s sex 
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education might include: 


@ Learning the names of parts of the body. 

@ Understanding what ‘male’ and ‘female’ mean. 

@ Learning about personal safety (for example, that 
individuals have rights over their own bodies). 

@ Understanding about how people learn to live and work 
together. 


Occasionally, parents may not want their children to take 
part in certain sessions in a school sex education course, 
perhaps because they hold strong religious views. Children 
who are taken out of lesson can sometimes be singled out and 
teased. So, before exempting the child from this class, it is 
usually best to try to talk over objections or difficulties with 
the parents. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF REPRODUCTIVE AND 
SEXUAL HEALTH EDUCATION 


@ Better understanding of physiological and emotional 
changes during puberty, 

@ Increasing knowledge about reproductive health, 

@ Increasing access to reproductive health information/ 
counseling, 

eè Increasing access to clinical reproductive health 
services, 

@ Improving communication among family members, 

© Enhancing sexual decision-making/negotiation skills, 

@ Building self-esteem, 

@ Delaying initiation of sexual activity, 

@ Increasing safe sex practices, 

e Delaying first pregnancy, and 

Increasing spacing between first and second births. 


In the past, population education and sexuality education 
programmes focused primarily on the biology of reproduction. 
Male and female physiology and reproductive processes were 
explained with little reference to the social-emotional issues 
and the cultural context of adolescent's reproductive and sexual 
health. Teaching approaches focused on traditional lecture style 
stressing memorisation of anatomical structures. Much 
education was fear-based and authoritarian, focusing exclusively 
on the pregnancy and disease aspects of the sexual activity. 

Contemporary reproductive and sexual health education 
aims to redress these inadequacies, by exploring a broad range 
of reproductive and sexual health issues that are the reality of 
today’s adolescent. Attitudes and behaviour must be 
understood in the context of social structures and influences 
such as peer pressure, media influence and changes brought 
on by increasing urbanisation and changing family values to 
name a few. 

Programmes implemented in the current climate stress the 
development of skills through participatory approaches. 
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Messages and activities now include issues of gender 
relations and inequality, and are now inclusive of all adolescent 
target groups, e.g., the sexually active and non-active, 
homosexual students, out-of-school youth and others who 
may be considered outside the mainstream. 

Below are selected strategies, which ensure that adolescent 
reproductive, and sexual health education programmes 
accomplish its objectives and goals. 


AWARENESS BUILDING AND ADVOCACY TO GAIN 
SUPPORT FROM THE COMMUNITY 


In order to effectively carry out and sustain successful 
adolescent reproductive and sexual health education 
programmes, it is important to build awareness and alliances 
with others living and working in the same community. 

Adult support for adolescent reproductive and sexual health 
programming requires early and continuous involvement of 
adult stakeholders, such as local elders, officials, and opinion 
leaders, in programme planning and implementation. 
Undertaking detailed assessment of the status and needs of 
adolescents is one method of perceiving the needs and actual 
behaviour of young people. 

In India, for example, a survey of adolescents helped 
convince parents and community members of the need for a 
sex education programme; the survey revealed that many 
adolescents were sexually active, contrary to adults’ beliefs 
that they were not. 


A. Involving Teachers 


It is important that programmes are prepared with the input 
and cooperation of both teachers who will be expected to 
implement the programme, and teachers from other disciplines 
who may provide general Support for the programme. 

Teachers dealing with adolescents on a daily basis are in a 
strong position to provide valuable insights into the needs 
and strategies relevant to programme development. 

It is important that parents feel comfortable about the 
programme their teenagers participate in, There are many forms 
for involving parents in Adolescent Reproductive and Sexual 
Health (ARSH) education programmes. These include: 


@ Holding a meeting with parents to provide information 
about the programme and give parents opportunities 
to review the programme content 

@ Assigning homework for children to complete with 
their parents. 


B. Encouraging Community Collaboration and Involvement 


Involving a broad base of different adults and groups will 
strengthen any programme. Governmental and non- 


governmental organisations, neighbourhood organisations, 
health providers, and youth agencies, the media, business 
sector, religious organisations and local leaders also play an 
important role. Different community groups can offer valuable 
skills, resources and perspectives, to strengthen a 
programme’s ability to serve youth or refer them to other 
appropriate agencies. 


LINKING IN-SCHOOL AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES 


@ Few school programmes are equipped to meet all the 
needs of young people given the diversity of 
adolescent target groups and limitations in resources. 

This entails the expansion of schools programmes 
to contexts adolescents find meaningful and 
comfortable, such as call-in media shows and hotlines. 
Other programmes have successfully used discussion 
groups, youth camps, reproductive health clubs, peer- 
education groups in factories and schools, drama 
competitions and milling. These approaches can be 
used to make information meaningful and attractive. 
To develop such strategies, programme planners need 
to analyse the youth’s current needs and health- 
seeking behaviours. 

@ Working together through formal and informal 
referral networks saves resources, strengthens both 
partners, and prevents needless duplication of 
Services, 

Schools can work with complementary organisations 
that exist within the community to provide youth with 
the needed spectrum of services; examples of potential 
partners are NGOs, national youth-service 
programmes, Scouts, Girls Guides, YMCAs/YWCAs, 
the Red Cross, and sports programmes and leagues. 

© Information must be linked to health services. 

Linking sex education to health services is critical 
in ensuring that sexually active youth can protect 
themselves from pregnancy and disease. Linked 
approaches, which share resources and referrals, might 
include a network of providers and settings that refer 
clients among them or a combined approach, where a 
clinic or school establishes outreach efforts. Linkages 
with non-governmental youth-serving organisations 
are also recommended to provide the widest base to 
the services extended to adolescents. 

Gynaecological and other physical exams, 
contraceptive services, pregnancy testing, testing for 
STDs, including HIV, and treatment and/or referral for 
these diseases should be included in these services 
for youth. A well-trained and non-judgmental staff 
Person can be important in helping teens learn about 
and practise safe sexual behaviours effectively and 
consistently. 


© The media are an important source of ARSH 
information outside of schools. Many Asian societies 
reveal that television is the third major influence on 
the adolescents’ lives after parents and peers. 

Studies show that in the absence of a reliable source 
of information on reproduction and sexuality, young 
people turn to peers and the media. All forms of media 
are growing in Asia. More and more in Asia, television 
is becoming the major pastime of young people. 
Incomes are rising in Asia while technology such as 
cable television, introduction of youth programming 
such as MTV and other forms of popular media reach 
an increasing number of youth. 

Asian television is beginning to reflect the content 
found in the West where such programmes do not 
necessarily portray the prevailing norm for sexual 
activity. 

Reproductive and sexual health education 
programming must review the messages presented in 
various forms of media for bias and degree of reality. 
Questions should be asked as to why these messages 
mystify. Definition and notions associated with beauty, 
love, sex, marriage and family can be readily explored 
for their impact on the ideas, expectations and feelings. 


ELEMENTS IN INCORPORATING REPRODUCTIVE 
AND SEXUAL HEALTH INTO CURRICULUM 


In developing and assessing a proposed curriculum, the final 
plan should answer these questions: 


e@ At what grade levels will the programme be 
implemented? 

@ What objectives and contents are appropriate for each 
grade level? 

@ How much time will be devoted to it? 

è Will it be a separate course or integrated into other 
disciplines such as health, home economics, science, 
social studies, biology and/or physical education? 

@ What will be the most effective methodologies for 
teaching the various topics so that they impact on the 
acquisition of life skills among the learners? 

@ Who will teach human sexuality education and what 
kind of classroom environment should be created to 
foster open discussion? 


A brief discussion of some of the above questions follows: 


(a) Identifying Various Learner Groups and their School 
Levels 


The identification of grade levels and the corresponding 
content areas for primary, junior and senior levels should be 
based on a comprehensive needs assessment of the target 
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group. And based on the differences in needs and situations, 
contents can be presented following a spiral approach. 

Elementary students may be introduced to the correct name 
of parts of the reproductive system, while older students would 
be presented with more complex explanations on the 
functioning and processes associated with the system, 
contraception activities for older students would be built on 
earlier-age discussions on the parts of the reproductive 
system. The following are a number of ways of categorising 
and understanding the different groups of adolescents. 


Understanding Adolescents by Level of Sexual Activity 


To design effective programmes to improve adolescents’ 
sexual and reproductive health, planners must take into 
account differences in young peoples’ level of sexual activity. 
Upon examination, four groupings of young people emerge, 
and the information, skills, and services needed differ for each 
group. 


Group 1 


Adolescents who have not yet begun having intercourse 
receive relatively little attention from those concerned about 
sexual and reproductive health programming for young people. 
Adolescents in this group needs information on counselling, 
and skills-building (both generic and specific to sexual and 
reproductive health). 


Group 2 


Adolescents who have engaged in intercourse and have 
experienced no serious consequences need information, 
training in skills, and counselling, but of broader scope in 
STDs and, for girls, pregnancy testing. They also need reliable 
access to sexual and reproductive health supplies that is, a 
choice of contraceptive methods and condoms for protection 
against STDs/HIV. Those with a wanted pregnancy, many of 
whom will be married or in consensual unions need guidance 
on antenatal, obstetric and postpartum issues. 


Group 3 


Adolescents who have engaged in intercourse and have 
experienced serious consequences such as cases of maternal 
morbidity and mortality, and of hospital admissions for 
complications of pregnancy, delivery, and abortion need access 
to the full range of clinical services as well as to information, 
training in skills and counselling. 


Group 4 
A major consequence of teen sexual activity is adolescent 


pregnancy. Teachers need to be capable of recognising the 
signs and symptoms of early pregnancy, which include breast 
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tenderness, amenorrhea, abnormal menstrual pattern, nausea, 
and urinary frequency. : 

Depending on the cultural context and community, once 
an adolescent is pregnant there may be few supports available. 
Discussions with a pregnant adolescent should include 
discussion of future goals and how the pregnancy will affect 
those goals. However, confidentiality of an adolescent’s 
disclosure is very important in developing trust. If possible, 
the adolescent should discuss her ideas with the practitioner 
rather than receiving a lecture. 


(b) Deciding How to Integrate ARSH Contents into the 
Curriculum 


There are two basic approaches in incorporating reproductive 
and sexual health education contents in school curriculum. 


Integration into Existing Subjects 


The first is to integrate reproductive and sexual health 
education objectives into existing programmes on health 
education, population education, family planning and 
education on HIV/AIDS. The advantage of this approach is 
that integrating with already established programmes might 
find more acceptance among schools, parents and the 
community. Most communities recognise the seriousness of 
the AIDS epidemic, for example, and accept and encourage 
HIV/AIDS education in the schools. 

Another benefit of the integration approach is that by 
establishing objectives in many different classes such as 
history, social studies and health education, the diversity of 
influences and implications to be explored in a comprehensive 
reproductive and sexual health programmes are highlighted. 
Moreover, teachers who explore these more sensitive and often 
ignored issues through teaching subjects such as health and 
family life may recognise the need for reproductive and sexual 
health education more readily than teachers from less related 
disciplines. Finally, by integrating reproductive and sexual 
health objectives into already existing programmes, a separate 
time period is not required, which may be difficult to arrange 
in already crowded class schedules as there is often a number 
of competing interests for available time slots. 

There are also a number of potential disadvantages with 
this approach. The time available for topics in the reproductive 
and sexual health curriculum may be limited and as an ‘addition’ 
to the core programme may be given much less importance 

and attention. Teachers may also maintain biases or 
preferences for certain topics and approaches over others 
based on the traditional focus of the class. 


Establishing Separate Subjects 


Separate subjects allow for total focus on the objectives of 
the reproductive and sexual health curriculum. Further, 
teachers, who are selected and trained, may also focus on the 


exact skills required to teach the programme. The needs of the 
students within scope of reproductive and sexual health can 
dictate the content and emphasis of the classroom activities. 
However, separation of reproductive and sexual health topics 
from other subject areas supports the categorical perception 
that reproductive and sexual health is distinct from other 
aspects of life and that time is being taken away from other 
core subjects. 


(c) Formulating Educational Objectives 


As studies have shown, a strictly cognitive approach to setting 
educational objectives has little impact on attitudes and 
behaviour. In many instances, increases in knowledge and 
even coupled with reported changes in attitudes do not 
necessarily lead to a change in behaviour. By including a focus 
on value and by addressing student’s attitudes in concert 
with opportunities for practising skills needed in their day-to- 
day lives, students are more likely to transfer their experience 
in the programme beyond the classroom to the social sphere 
where the majority of a young person’s reproductive and 
sexual development takes place. 

Below are examples of the three main types of curriculum 
objectives to consider when designing adolescent 
reproductive and sexual health curriculums. This list provides 
only some selected examples under the three objective 
categories and should not be considered exhaustive. 


(i) Knowledge/Cognitive Objectives 


@ Gaining knowledge and understanding of reproductive 
anatomy and physiological processes 

@ Understanding the physical, emotional, psychological 
changes that occur in the body during puberty 

@ Identify ways and means to develop self-esteem and 
self-concept 

@ Discuss pros and cons of early and late marriages and 
early pregnancy 

@ Differentiate between gender and sex and identify 
Various sex stereotypes and how they affect boy-girl 
relationships 

© Discuss differing values and attitudes toward sex and 
sexuality 

@ Identify safe and unsafe sexual practices 

@ Identify sources of reproductive health services in 
your community 

@ Examine various contraceptive methods and pros and 
cons of each method. 


(ii) Attitudinal Objectives 


@ Develop personal and interpersonal attitudes such as 
value of self-control; value of delaying sexual activity; 
value of taking personal responsibility for personal 
action and managing desire for early pregnancy 


@ Develop healthy, assertive interpersonal relations such 
as value a healthy, non-violent lifestyle; respect 
differences and value equality of all family members; 
value equitable, considerate interpersonal relationships 

e Raise interest and intent to use protection at first 
intercourse 

@ Develop gender relations and equality such as respect 
for the opposite sex, including respect for the 
individual, value the rights, abilities, self-worth and 
self-esteem of each person; the recognition and 
rejection of stereotypes, and assertive communication 
skills 

@ Modify young people’s perception that they are 
invincible and that risky behaviour applies to them. 


(iii) Behavioural Objectives 


@ Develop assertiveness and other communication skills 
to resist peer pressure 

@ Develop problem solving and decision-making skills 
surrounding issues such as when to engage in sexual 
activity, when to get married and how many children 
to bear 

e Learn and practise interacting with opposite sex in 
respectful ways and practise self-control 

e Avoid illness and diseases, injury (sexual abuse and 
violence) related to sexuality and reproduction 

@ Develop capacity for healthy, equitable and 
responsible relationships and sexual fulfilment 

@ Practise and develop self-esteem and positive self- 
concept 

@ Adopt safe sex practices such as abstinence, delayed 
sex and use of contraceptives 

e@ Develop capacity to make choices with regard to 
reproductive and sexual health. 


(d) Identifying Contents for Various Objectives and 
Grade Levels 


Matching Contents to the Age and Development 
Level of Students 


Early messages on the differences and similarities in individual 
bodies and acceptance of these is important in developing 
positive body image and self-esteem. Communication, 
awareness of feelings, limits to friendship and assertiveness 
training (i.e., saying ‘no’) may also be introduced at the 
elementary level. 

Pre-adolescents and adolescents need to explore issues of 
sexuality and body are among the appropriate and necessary 
topics at this age level. 

As for topic cluster on relationships, elementary age 
students require an understanding and practice in managing 
the relationships of importance at their stage of development: 
family, friends and identification of early community 
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relationships and support. This exploration can introduce 
concepts of different roles in the family, definitions of a good 
friends and what the community can offer a young person at 
this age level. Communication between friends and family 
should also be explored and practised in terms of 
acknowledging good and bad feelings, expressing likes and 
dislikes and developing basic social skills such as acceptance 
and acknowledging differences. 

Junior and senior students are facing more complexities in 
their relationships and require exploration of differences and 
conflicts that can arise in family, friend and community 
relations. This is also the time when life skills needed for 
planning one’s future and career path can be taught. Adult- 
level relationships and life experiences such as sexual 
experience issues, marriage and the impact of socio-cultural 
messages on gender and male-female relations are further 
appropriate topics. 


(e) Identifying Effective Teaching Strategies and Techniques 


Traditional programmes on reproduction and sexuality utilised 
blackboard and lecture format, which had some impact on 
knowledge, but did little to change attitudes and behaviour. 
A more participatory approach, employing value exploration, 
active learning strategies such as roles playing and community 
visits for example, are more likely to result in equipping young 
people to function effectively in life. 


Life Skills 


Life skills are fundamental skills required to cope with life and 
are directly transferable to a student’s personal and social 
existence. Life skills suggest the ability to act, not just to 
understand. A life skill approach is more comprehensive and 
provides opportunities to learn skills such as saying ‘no’ and 
negotiating through an activity such as role-playing. 
Practising skills, rather than solely relying on information is a 
key element of the life skills approach. 

Life skills may include the communication skills required to 
negotiate and express wants and needs with one’s peers and 
partner, and the ability to access support services confidently. 
Even if a young person accepts the need for healthy behaviour, 
failure to reach one’s goals may result if these essential life 
skills are inadequate. 

Analysis of the life skills field suggests that there is a core 
set of skills that are at the heart of skill-based initiatives for 
the promotion of health and well-being of adolescents. The 
World Health Organization book entitled, Life Skills Education 
in Schools (1997) lists these as: 


Role-play 


Role-play is also an educational technique, which allows the 
participants to play themselves or other people in different or 
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unknown situations, such as reversing roles so that students 
become teachers or children become parents. By using role- 
play as an educational technique, emotions, reactions, 
thoughts, behaviours, attitudes and values can be explored. 
Role-play can be used as a basis for discussion; it can increase 
communication skills and self-esteem; it demonstrates other 
situations and ways or dealing with them and it allows 
participants to see how others feel in a given situation. The 
shared experience of role-play can bring the group close 
together. 


Exploring Values 


A second area requiring attention in an effective reproductive 
and sexual health education programme is that of values. Values 
are attitudes, interests, feelings, aspirations, beliefs and 
convictions that drive or motivate us to act in certain ways. 
Many of these values are socially constructed. Because the 
values we hold form the basis for the decisions we make in 
life. 


A Model for Exploring Values 


Confronting a Value Situation: This step involves 
recognising that people can hold divergent views and each 
view has certain elements of truth. Every society has a set of 
values that has come down from earlier times. Some of them 
may still be relevant. 


Identify Different Alternatives: Through discussion or other 
activity, the teacher encourages students to suggest different 
alternatives to the situation based upon their own ideas, 
convictions and values. 


Choosing Freely Among the Alternatives: After a thorough 
class discussion, agreement may be reached on the best 
alternative for the particular conditions. It is also possible 
that no agreement is reached in the class on accepting one 
alternative—different students may express different values 
and reasons for holding their views, 


Prizing and Cherishing: Whatever choice is made after careful 
thought and discussion, it should be affirmed publicly without 
any obsession or feeling of guilt. 


Acting upon the Choice: This is the most important part 
in the valuing process, Any value clarification exercise 
should culminate in an action following from the values 
identified. 


Problem-Solving, Decision-Making and Thinking Skills 


Life is full of problems and decisions, and many people do not 
have the appropriate skills to manage these. 


A Problem-Solving Model 


The first step to resolving a problem is to identify the core 
problem and who owns it. Adolescents and children often 
have difficulty identifying the problem and taking ownership 
of it. Many young people confuse blame or fault with problem 
ownership. It is necessary to show children that when they 
feel uncomfortable or are having difficulty in a given situation 
they have a problem that must be dealt with. 

The second step is to generate ideas, choices and option 
to deal with the problem. By generating many possible 
solutions to a given problem and considering the implications 
of each alternative, students become aware that they have 
free choice and power to solve their own problems. The ability 
to solve problems and see choices in a given situation is very 
much connected to self-esteem and the ability to resist peer 
pressure. A useful way to develop problem-solving and 
decision-making skills is to present a dilemma situation. This 
simulates a process that can be used in real-life situations. 


The Decision-Making Process 


Below is a more sophisticated description of the decision- 
making model. 


@ Define the problem: State exactly what the problem is 
or the situation around which a decision needs to be 
made. 

© Consider all alternatives; List all possible ways to 
resolve the problem or possible decision that could be 
made. Information may need to be gathered so that all 
alternatives can be considered.. 

© Consider the consequences of each alternative: List 
all the possible outcomes—both positive and 
negative—for each alternative or each course of action 
that could be taken. It is important to have correct and 
complete information about this point. 

© Consider personal and family values: Be particularly 
aware of personal and family values when considering 
the consequences of alternatives. Decisions are not 
made in a vacuum. Consequences of decisions include 
the impact on significant relationships, e.g., parents, 
siblings, friends, partners, etc., or consistent with 
moral/religious upbringing or with what significant 
others would want us to do. 

© Choose one alternative: After carefully considering 
each alternative, that is most appropriate based on 
personal knowledge, values, morals, religious 
upbringing, present and future goals and the effect of 
the decision on Significant others. 

© Implement the decision: Do what is necessary to have 
the decision carried out the Way intended. It may be 
necessary to develop a Step-by-step programme with 
a timetable to make sure things get done. 


Suggested Teaching Materials 


Videos, Films and Music 


There is a wide range of relevant and informative videos 
available, which can enhance reproductive and sexual health 
education. Sections of television programmes or magazines 
may also be used, especially to review messages found in the 
media on sexuality and reproductive issues. 

Always preview the material. Titles, and even summaries, 
can be misleading and content can be incorrect and out of 
date. Know why it was chosen and what it is hoped the group 
will gain. Be aware that the video may be appropriate for several 
topic areas, not just the stated title. It may be advantageous 
to show it more than once in a course to clarify items that may 
have been missed or not understood. 


Some Suggested Follow-up Activities 


At the end of the video, and before any discussion, ask 
individuals to write their reactions and feelings about it. Allow 
time for total group sharing if appropriate. Role-play can be 
used to complement or expand a video. Have the group act 
out a range of other possible endings for it or different 
characters to replace the ones seen in the film or video. 


Healthy Music 


One of the oldest and most effective ways of reaching youth 
is through songs. Using popular styles of music such as rap, 
folk, rock, hip-hop and dance music can help break the ice and 
elicit empathy and more active participation from the students. 
Students could also design music posters or compact disc 
covers with gender or sexual health messages. Songs could 
be presented in performances to the class or parents and at 
community events. 


Visiting Speakers 


To supplement a reproductive and sexual health education 
course it can be useful to involve visiting speakers. Contact 
with a person who has broader experience and specialised 
knowledge gives the participants an opportunity to gain 
insight into, and understanding of this experience. Speakers 
from the family planning and reproductive health programmes 
from the ministries of health or NGOs can be invited. 

Invite a variety of speakers to cover different aspects of a 
topic; contact the speaker to familiarise yourself with the style 
and content to be used; and always have an alternative activity 
planned in the event that the speaker does not arrive. 


(f) Fostering Good Classroom Environment 


A warm, friendly classroom environment enhances repro- 
ductive and sexual health education. If it is a formal lecture, 
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panel or film, ensure that everyone can see and hear properly. 
For informal discussions do not attempt it with the participants 
sitting in rows. Stack the tables and arrange the chairs in a 
circle. A change in environment communicates to students 
that the activities that will be done in the class are different 
from traditional reading and writing lessons. 

Many classrooms have a room or section set-aside for 
discussion groups and active learning with decorations and 
comfortable chairs. 


What Language will be Used? 


The language a teacher of adolescent sexuality and repro- 
ductive health will encounter may range from technical terms, 
to slang, to baby talk. Many young people are not familiar 
with technical terminology. It may be appropriate to start by 
clarifying slang and colloquial words so everyone in the group 
is aware of the subject of the discussion. Use language with 
care and remove sexist and heterosexist language. 


What Questions to Ask? 


Do not ask individual students to reveal information about 
themselves unless they voluntarily offer to do so once a safe 
and comfortable working environment is established. Never 
get angry with a student for refusing to answer a question on 
an area of sexuality or reproduction. Questions should also 
be open-ended allowing a range of ‘correct’ answers. 


Fostering a Positive Learning Climate 


In order for the students to feel safe about participating fully 
in the reproductive and sexual health programme, a feeling or 
group unity and positive learning environment should be 
developed. 

The following guidelines will help foster that kind of climate: 


@ Model a style of open communication by sharing 
appropriate information. 

@ Let the students know what they will be doing and 
what will be expected of them over the duration of the 
programime. 

e Communicate enthusiasm about this special 
opportunity to discuss important topics. Point out how 
seldom they have a chance to talk about their feelings, 
especially in areas as personal as family, friendship 
and sexuality. Sexuality and reproduction, gender and 
culture, the role o! edia and other related topics 
are a great break from maths! 

e Establish ground rules for group communication and 
interaction that will make it easy for students to share 
openly and safely. Ask group members to develop 
their own list of rules using their own words. 
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SHISHYA 


R.N. Aralikatti 


The word Shishya in Sanskrit denotes a pupil, a disciple, a 
scholar, one who is worthy of instruction. The word ‘scholar’ 
in English has the same meaning with two or more alternatives, 
viz., one who has received education and a man of learning. In 
Sanskrit, shishya, chhatra, antevasi and vidyarthi are all 
synonymous but connote etymologically specific 
characteristic of a pupil. For example, antevasi means one 
who stays near a guru while chhatra refers to one who covers 
up the shortcomings of his teacher (chhadayati guruoh 
doshan). The terms have historical and cultural contexts in 
Indian educational development, from Vedic to the modern 
period. The terms shishya and guru are correlative denoting a 
great tradition of generation of knowledge and transmission 
of the same through a chain, to the successive generation— 
guru-shishya-parampara. 


IN VEDAS 


Student-life began with Upanayana ceremony normally at the 
age of eight or ten. Student was taken to a Gurukul, abode of 
Guru, where he had to stay near the Guru and study the Vedas, 
Shastras and Puranas and other courses. Generally the period 
of Vedic study was 12 years and for other studies, it varied 
from 9 years to 18 years or even 36 years or till a student 
mastered the lore. The entry in the home of Guru was by 
Upanayana Sanskar. The very word Upanayana also means 
taking a pupil near the teacher for initiating the former into 
learning under the latter. The pupil was a seeker with a quest 
and the teacher was a seer with a vision, who had to inspire 
his pupils and inculcate in them both the curiosity and capacity 
to comprehend each and everything around him. It was not 
merely an intellectual quest of the world outside, but also a 
spiritual awakening or knowledge of the essence within. It 
was a second birth—a spiritual birth for the pupil and he 
becomes a real dvijya—twice born. Vedic study meant 
repetition of Vedic hyms after the teacher ‘Adhyayanam 
nama guroh uccarana-nuccharanam vedasabdarashi 
grahanam’, entailing a five-fold mode, viz., recitation of Veda, 
contemplating on their meaning, constant repetition and 
meditation and then imparting it to the deserving students, 
who are intellectually well qualified and morally sound, 
grateful, free from prejudices, intelligent, averse to fault finding 
and of high moral character. Vedas were called Sruti 
because they were preserved by oral tradition. From 
educational point of view, it was a process which implied an 
active and participatory pattern where both the teacher 


and the student were in direct contact with each other as a 
giver and a receiver of knowledge. This was a long term 
relationship which is described in Upanayana ceremony in 
various models such as (a) pregnant mother and the womb (b) 
father and the son (c) friend and the companion (d) Acharya 
and Brahmachari. Students learnt more from the example of 
the teacher rather than his oral instruction. A number of 
adjectives are used to denote the desired qualifications of 
both the student and the teacher. For example word Vineeta 
meaning one who is to be led (disciplined) properly is used to 
denote a student as its synonym or the word Shishya is used 
to denote one who is worthy of instruction as Arjuna says to 
his teacher Krishna in Bhagavad Gita (II-7), ‘Shishyasteham 
shadhi mam tvam prampannam.’ The pupil must be shanta, 
danta (controlling external and internal senses) uparata 
(detached) and possessed of dana and daya and satyam. He 
must be humble, inquisitive and grateful. Begging, tending 
fire and looking after cattle were the essential external duties. 
Faith, chastity and austerity were essential for him. In some 
cases formal pupilage was not necessary and instruction 
without it was also prevalent as is evident from the example of 
King Asvapati who instructed six brahmins without formal 


pupilage. 
IN UPANISHADS 


Kathopanishad highlights the eligibility criteria for all seekers 
of knowledge who approach a teacher for instruction. The 
story of Naciketa is an instance in point. He approached Yama 
with questions about post-death pilgrimage of the soul and 
immorality and other transcendental matters. His teacher, Yama, 
tried to dissuade him from asking such questions, instead he 
offered him all sorts of temptations: luxurious life, wealth, sex 
etc. Naciketa however, was not tempted by any of these 
inducements. He was very firm and resolute and insisted that 
his questions be answered. It was only then that Yama was 
convinced of Naciketa’s strong resolution and saw in him a 
special kind of questioner (i.e., student) like of whom Yama 
had not come across. 

Taittiriya Upanishad is full of many concepts about 
education— teacher, pupil and teaching and learning process 
etc. In the entry on shikshaka quadripolar process of education 
is already noted. The four poles being—the teacher, the pupil, 
the Vidya, (knowledge) as meeting place between the two and 
instruction as the link that connects the two (Tai-i-iii-2). It is 
also stated in (Tai-I-iii-1) ‘May we both attain fame together 
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and our spiritual pre-eminance be vouch safed for both of us. 
‘Sah nau yashah, sa nau brahma varcasam’ (Tai-I-iii-1), 
Shiksha—science of pronunciation, with different 
components such as stress, intonation, alphabet accent, 
measure, emphasise uniformity, juxtaposition, has been 
referred to as a part of instruction to the students (athhaa 
shikhsam vyakhyasyamah). 

In Mundakopanishad (I-ii-13) the qualities of students are 
mentioned, They include calmness of heart control of senses 
(prasannachhaya shamanvitaya). Only students who have 
these attributes have to be instructed. In Prashnopanishad 
six fundamental philosophical questions are raised by six 
eminent seekers (disciples) of knowledge like Bharadvaja, 
Bharagava Kausalya, Gargya, Satyakama and Sukesh. They 
approach omniscient teacher Pippalad who is ready to answer 
their questions after observing that his questioners are pre- 
eminently knowers of Brahman and are qualified to ask such 
transcendental questions ‘Brahmishtosi atiprashanan 
prachasi tasmatteham bravimi’ (Bras, I-41). Knowledge can 
be imparted to only those who have self-control and are ready 
to live in the teacher's house for a year, Pippalad asks them to 
stay for one year with him, with faith and self-control and then 
only he can answer all their question. It is only then that he 
will know the worthiness. In Kenopanishad, the disciples 
approached the teacher for higher knowledge (Brahaman) only 
after mastering lower knowledge, i.e., Vedas, Vedangs, etc. In 
(I-iy-7) they ask: ‘Please tell us the secret of knowledge 
*Upanishadam bho bruhi’. The teacher tells them that he has 
already instructed them in the secret of knowledge. In this 
Upanishad educational importance of concentration, cessation 
from sense objects and performance of prescribed rites and 
duties is stressed as essential for acquisition of knowledge. 

Taittiriya Upanishad, we almost get a glimpse of the dignitary’s 
address in modern convocation when the teacher, at the end 
of the course of studies, addresses his new graduates who 
are to enter life of a householder in society. It has relevance to 
the modern context too; it is worthwhile to note teacher’s 
advice on the code of conduct that his young graduates 
should follow. To quote, ‘Speak the truth, Practise 
righteousness. Don’t neglect your studies, Don’t cut off the 
line of progeny. Don’t deviate from righteous and propitious 
activities and regular self study and teaching. Don’t neglect 
your duties towards Gods and man, ete. Treat your mother, 
father, teacher and guests as God. The works that are not 
condemnable are to be followed and not others. Example of 
good conduct and action worthy of emulation alone are to be 
followed and not others, In course of your householder’s life, 
if you have any doubt with regard to duties or customs, you 
should follow those wise men (Brahmins) with reference to 
your doubts regarding duties and customs. They are able 
deliberators and are adept in those customs and are not 
directed, by others. And they are not cruel. They are desirous 
of merit. This is the injunction and this is instruction. ‘Satyam 
vada, dharmam chara swadhyaya pravachana bhyam na 
pramaditavyam. Yani anavadyani karmani tani tvaya 
sevitavyani no-iterani Yani asmakam sucharitani tani 


tvayopasyani no itarani . . . . Esha adeshah esha upadeshah 
.. . (Tai.-I-II-1 to 4) 


IN SMRITIS 


In Manusmriti and other smritis, which follow shruti and 
convey its import, attach great importance to the code of 
conduct for students through strict observance of daily 
routine framed both for the purpose of prohibiting a student 
from undesirable acts and habits which are called nishedas, 
i.e., don’ ts and prescribing rules for forming good and valuable 
habits, leading to the formation of good character called vidhis, 
i.e., dos. Offering of daily prayers (sandhya) both morning 
and evening (including the afternoon), showing courtesy to 
the teacher and elders, observing strict celibacy 
(brahmacharya) and avoiding diet which is prohibited such 
as sweet meats, spices, etc., were a part of their conduct and 
tules of discipline to be observed. ‘Plain living and high 
thinking’ was the motto that was followed. Students were 
required to live by begging (Bhiksha) with a view to 
inculcating in them the spirit of humility and to make them 
realise that they owe their achievements and excellence in 
their learning to the society which has fashioned their career. 
Manu and Yajnyavalkya and other dharmashastrakaras lay 
down the same prohibitory instructions regarding the conduct. 
A student has to follow his course of study of Vedas and 


_Shashtras along with the code of conduct which alone would 


lead to successful completion of student’s education in 
Gurukula. ‘Tasmadvedavratanih caret svadhyayasiddhaye 
Shaucaramasheshestu shikshayet guru sannidhau’ (L.H. 
Smiriti II-iv-10-15). Methods followed by pupils were 
memorisation, recitation, recapitulation. A Chinese traveller 
(ab 675) refers to the wonderful feats of memory of these 
Vedic scholars since everything had to be at the tip of their 
tongue. For the study of Shashtras and other subjects, 
exposition was an accepted method for explaining concepts 
in such subjects as logic, philosophy, law and grammar, It was 
accompanied by extensive and exhaustive discussion of the 
Opponent’s views and establishing one’s own stand. The 
Chinèse pilgrim again praises Indian teachers for their 
unsurpassed ability in explaining difficult passages and 
offering illuminating Suggestions on doubtful points. 
Dialogues and parables formed important parts of method. Of 
course Upanishads and Mahabhashya of Patanjali use method 
of dialogue, with a chain of questions and answers. Another 
noteworthy feature was that of advanced students being asked 
to teach their juniors and thus training youngsters to become 
good teachers. This monitorial system, in a way substituted 
the teachers training institutes of modern times. Advanced 
students were asked to use critical reflection with characteristic 
thoroughness. Every student was expected to be fairly 
conversant with fundamentals of other disciplines and 
learning. Another noteworthy point was that students were 
expected to learn only one-fourth from his teacher and one- 
fourth by application of his intelligence and one-fourth from 
his classmates and the remaining one-fourth through 


experience in course of time. Acharyat padamadhatte padam 
shishyah svamedhaya padam sabrahmacaribhyah padam 
kalakramena hi (Subha 2). Ekam shastramadhiyanah na 
vidyat shastranichyayam Hasmat bahushsrutah shashram 
vijaniyat cikitsakah (Sushruta). This underlines the 
importance of interdisciplinary approach to the studies of any 
subject. 

Just as a person can get water only after digging, so should 
a pupil try to get knowledge by serving teacher without feeling 
tired. Yatha khanan khanitrena naro varyadhigacchati tatha 
gurugatam vidya shushrushuradhigacchati (Manu U-218). 
At another place, it is also stated that one can get knowledge 
from a teacher by serving him (gurushishrusaya vidya). A 
student should not hanker after pleasure nor can a pleasure 
seeker get proper knowledge (Vidya). Sukharthi ca tyajet 
vidyam. vidyarthi ca tyajet sukham (Su). 


IN AGAMAS 


Agamas are religious scriptures, parallel to the stream of 
thoughts to Nigama Veda. They are worship-oriented. The 
role of diksha and guru diksha and his disciple is very 
important. The qualities of both guru and shishya (devotee) 
are listed in all the Agamas. To cite one instance it is worthwhile 
to quote from Paramshawaragama (Shaivagama). The 
disciple should be devoted to his teacher and follow him in 
his speech, mind and actions and he is most dear to him and 
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In the Buddhist education system, monks who were the 
disciples of acharya and upacharya; heads of monastery had 
also to follow similar religious code of conduct, apart from 
acquisition of knowledge not only in religious scripture but 
other secular subjects. 


IN MODERN ERA 


With the advent of modern era, the great Indian educators like 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Tagore, Dayanand Saraswati and 
Gandhi highlighted the different aspects of our cultural 
heritage that have an import on education. For example, 
Vivekananda stressed that a true student should have a 
burning desire for knowledge, purity of heart, and mind, 
devotion towards teacher, faith in him, modesty, regard for 
elders, self-confidence and self-dependence. He also 
underlined the importance of concentration as the most 
important key to high achievements, citing the examples of 
great scientists and philosophers and heroes like Arjuna and 
others. Gandhiji’s basic education highlighted the activity- 
oriented education where the pupil learnt the dignity of labour 
by working with hands. Tagore’s Santiniketan university 
broadened the horizon of the students outlook towards nature 
and man (yatra vishwam bhavati ekanidam). Dayananda, 
advocated to follow the legacy of Vedic culture with suitable 
modifications in the present context. 


considers mantra, guru, deity, asana and mudra as one. He ABBREVIATIONS USED 

should be ever vigilant, liberal strong-willed, healthy in body 

and mind, truthful, free from deceit and greed and wickedness, Bh - Bhagvad Gita 
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seeker of knowledge and aspirant for liberation. He has to Mu 3 Mundakopanishad 
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SMART SCHOOLS 


Om Vikas 


INTRODUCTION 


School Education in the twenty-first century needs to be 
revisited to meet the requirements of holistic approach to 
establish a dialogue between the past, the present and the 
future; to create equitable society; and to manifest the 
perfection already in man. Information Technology (IT) is an 
enabling technology to bring speed and quality of content 
and methodology of learning to students, teachers and 
parents. Herein ICT and IT are used interchangeably. IT helps 
in management of activities of the teacher and the school; and 
enables collaborative learning breaking barriers of time and 
space. SMART School is a concept of an IT-enabled model 
school that takes advantage of IT providing instant and user 
friendly support to students, teachers, school management 
and even to parents with focus on creativity and collaborative 
learning and teaching. IT should be viewed as a phenomenon 
to instill information skills in primary schools, as a resource to 
unveil complexities of inter-relationship of various knowledge 
domains and to simulate practical skills in experimentation at 
middle and secondary levels. Skills precede knowledge in 
step-by-step build-up of education process. Hence vocational 
and academic streams need to be integrated. 


SMART METAPHOR 


SMART may connote 


Simple, 

Moral, 
Accountable, 
Responsive and 
Transparent 


Smart governance is also popular in the context of e- 
governance. In the context of schools ‘Smart’ seems to be a 
misnomer. It may also refer to ‘smart’ in comparison of 
‘ordinary’ or ‘dull’. To Smart Schools in Broward county, 
SMART connotes Students Mastering Academics and 
Related Technologies. Metaphorically it may be given different 
meanings, and shades which may essentially converge to a 
model entity with values and higher velocity of pragmatism to 

keep pace with rapid changes in technology, economy and 
politics. 

In a Smart School, students are autonomous learners; they 
learn how to learn; they acquire abilities of constructing 


knowledge from available information. These abilities are 
crucial to a learning society (UNESCO, 1996). 

Schools which support students thinking and deeper 
understanding skills with programs, infrastructure, tools, 
teachers and management aided by Information and 
Communication Technologies (ICT) may be termed as Smart 
School. 

Computer facilitates implementation of innovative 
pedagogic theories as intellectual partner. It facilitates 
knowledge construction rather than knowledge gathering, 
engages learners in thinking deeply about the content they 
are studying and helps them translate abstractions into new 
media. Cooperative leaning in projects is enhanced by 
computer usage. 

Individualised learning according to one’s pace, abilities 
and interest becomes a viable option; the added value of the 
computer is its capacity to accelerate the improvement in 
education for a better tomorrow. 


Re-look at Education 


Jacques Delors report (1998) of UNESCO on Higher Education 
for the Twenty-first Century describes four pillars of 
educations namely: 


@ Learning to know 

@ Learning to do 

© Learning to live together 
@ Learning to be. 


J. Delors report mentions, ‘Owing to the scope and pace of 
change, society has become increasingly knowledge-based 
So that higher learning and research now act as essential 
components of cultural, socio-economic and environmentally 
Sustainable development of individuals, communities and 
nations.’ 

Swami Vivekananda envisioned education as: ‘We want 
that education by which character is formed; strength of mind 
is increased; the intellect is expanded and by which one can 
stand on one’s feet. Education is manifestation of the perfection 
already in man’ (Kasturirangan, 1999). 

In the words of Sri Aurobindo, the Philosopher and sage, 
‘The past is our foundation, the present our material, the future 
our aim and summit. Each must have its due and natural place 
in a national system of education.’ He perceived education as 


a dialogue between the past, the present and the future, so 
that the coming generations receive the accumulated lessons 
of heritage and carry it forward’ (Kasturirangan, 1999). 

Prof. Amartya Sen, the economist and Nobel laureate 
considers education as one of the most fundamental elements 
to build the nation, to create more equitable society, and to 
improve overall quality of life 

Dr K. Kasturirangan, Chairman, Space Commission and 
Indian Space Research Organisation describes education as a 
liberating force and an evolutionary force, which enables the 
individual to rise from mere materialistic pursuits to superior 
consciousness (Kasturirangan, 1999). 

In the next millennium, knowledge based industries will 
have greater relevance. Information Technology (IT) is 
breaking old barriers and building new inter-connections in 
emerging global village. IT is an enabling technology for higher 
productivity, better quality, faster access, higher order of 
abstraction and referencing. 

Knowledge management provides a rich and challenging 
opportunity for all school stakeholders—teachers, students, 
school-management and community—to engage in a shared 
learning process to construct a dynamic learning and 
information environment for school-based curriculum 
development and the innovative use of teaching in meeting 
learning needs. : 

Over last 50 years, new theories of learning and teaching 
have been propounded to enhance educational values and 
pedagogic thinking. 


@ The theory of Multiple Intelligence (MI) (developed 
by Howard Gardner). Breaking away from the 
traditional notion that ‘intelligence is a Single general 
capacity possessed by every individual’, Gardener 
suggests that ‘there are multiple intelligences such 
as musical, spatial, bodily, verbal, logical-mathematical, 
naturalistic, mystic, and intra/interpersonal.’ 

@ The Emotional Intelligence Theory (developed by 
Daniel Goleman). This theory claims that schooling 
the emotions is as important as schooling the 
intellectual abilities especially in the context of on 
going school violence. Tel Aviv in Israel has introduced 
a program, BINAT HALEY, geared to schooling 
emotions into its entire educational system. 

© Cooperative Learning frees teachers, learners get 
opportunity to participate in a variety of tasks: to 
dialog, initiate, use their strong intelligence to make 
choices and learn from one another. 

@ Service Learning combines working outside the 
school, for benefit of the community, with the learning 
in the school. This lends meaning and context to the 
theoretical basis given in the academic work. 

@ Thematic Instruction is interdisciplinary teaching and 
learning around themes rather than the disciplines. 

© The Dialog approach (developed by Edna Aphek) 
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views education comprising five components: Content 

and information flow, learning skills, social and 

emotional skills, individual intelligence, and values. 

© Smart Schools principles (developed by David Perkins 
and colleagues at Harvard Project Zero) are based on 
the two guiding beliefs: 

— Learning is a consequence of thinking as opposed 
to the traditional assumption that Thinking is 
consequence of learning. 

— Learning should include deep understanding, 
which involves the flexible, active use of 
knowledge. 


These principles provide a structure for schools that 
produces students ready to face the world as responsible, 
thinking members of a diverse society. 

All the pedagogical theories view education as a less tightly 
structured complex system. Both education and learners’ 
abilities are ever developing and not static. They emphasise 
on thinking processes and avoid rote learning. Learning in 
individual way, learning out of interest, learning social skills, 
developing integration skills in cooperative learning become 
important in the modern innovative pedagogy. 

We may infer from the above the important factors in the 
context of SMART school: (i) goal of education, and (ii) IT. 

Goal of SMART School may be: 


@ to set up model school to transform the traditional 
educational system from memory based learning and 
passive teaching into education that stimulates 
learning by (virtual) doing and interactions across 
levels. 

@ to enable students to be more responsive for enriching 
knowledge and skills in order to compete globally; to 
enable teachers to be creative in imparting instructions 
and relating to real life problems and prospective 
trends; to enable parents and community to move up 
the knowledge-chain 

@ to inculcate Yama and Niyama and provide all-round 
development— intellectual, physical and mental. Yama 
is the ability to restrain self-senses. Niyam is the 
judicious behaviour with external world—people, 
creatures, and nature. 


Triad of Teacher, Student and School Management strive 
towards education that imparts regenerative knowledge and 
skills; integrates intellect, body and mind in pursuit of exce- 
Ilence. IT enables teachers, students and school management 
alike to contribute towards the above objectives of the Education 
in the moder perspective. IT-enabled learning, teaching and 
school management enhance performance and efficiency of 
the triad. It is, however, essential to evolve a holistic approach 
in terms of IT hardware and software. We may categorise steps 
towards IT enabling of education and training: 
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(i) IT literacy, 
(ii) IT-enabled education, (Interactive tutorials, practicals, 
tests and evaluation), 
(ii) IT-enabled school management, and 
(iv) Collaborative Learning and Teaching. 


e-Skills Development 


Now a new wave of knowledge era knocks at the dawn of 
twenty-first century. World economies will be scaled in terms 
of richness of skills in quality, variety and numbers. These are 
the skills which generate innovative products and services, and 
increase the velocity of business; responsible for resurgence 
of society; and that turns disadvantages into advantages. These 
knowledge skills connote ability, competence, initiative and 
behavioural aspects of handling knowledge tools of reasoning, 
abstraction, generalisation, compression and integration. 

It is important to mention that it is essential to transform 
education into skills competence of repetitive and innovative 
behaviour so that these can become input to the I/O model of 
(world) economy. Hence we propose e-skills: electronically 
medicated skills development. 

‘e-skills’ is a regenerative process for growth of society 
with ultimate objective of ‘knowledge for all’ and ‘knowledge 
for sustainable development’. World Bank Report 1998/99 
describes two types of knowledge: (i) technical knowledge— 
knowledge of techniques, tools and technologies, e.g., 
marketing, manufacturing, services, (ii) knowledge of attributes 
like quality, standardisation. We may add the third type: (iii) 
knowledge of skills integration towards total solution, 

Educationist Piaget emphasises on “Learning by doing’. 
This essentially means that learning is a step-by-step gradual 
process in which skill precedes conceptual education and 
Creates motivation for higher learning. 

‘e-skills’ may be promoted in unstructured manner in non- 
formal sector as well as in structured manner in formal sector. 
Basic approach. would be from “specialisation to generali- 
sation’, ‘basic skills to generic skills’, ‘domain specific to 
generic’, ‘fragmentation to integration’ ‘constrained solution 
to total solution’. Thus instructional approach will emphasise 
on Domain Specific Knowledge, total solution Strategy, skills- 
integration. Curricula need to be re-worked. 

Murata (1996) cites the experiment on left brain predominant 
(L) and right brain predominant (R) students. ‘L’ students are 
good in analysis and reasoning, hence secure high marks in 
theory and low marks in practicals; whereas ‘R° students are 

good in doing things by hand, hence secure high marks in 
practicals and low marks in theory. But there is great deal of 
overlap of ‘L’ and ‘R’ as well. We may typically assume 20 per 
cent ‘L’ and 20 per cent ‘R’ and 60 per cent overlap. 


Practicals Low High 
Theory High Low 
p R 


Fig. 1 Performance of ‘L’ and ‘R’ students 


This prompts two ideas: (1) there is need for a different 
curriculum for skills development stream; (2) there is need to 
define measure of skills, say as SQ ( Skills Quotient) in contrast 
to IQ (Intelligence Quotient). Present practice of isolated 
streams of vocational and academic streams will not succeed. 
Curricula will have to be designed with flexibility of switching 
between theory predominant and skill predominant streams, 
upward mobility, employability, trainability, flexible exit and 
entry. It should be possible to move from Secondary School 
level to diploma to Bachelor’s degree to Master’s degree and 
to doctoral degree. Other issues will include (i) curriculum- 
based educational software; (ii) digital library of traditional 
and modern skills; (iii) electronically mediated practicals using 
techniques of simulation and modeling, multimedia technology, 
augmented reality and virtual reality technologies; and (iv) 
on-line evaluation system. 


IT in Schooling Process 


Keeping in view the social fabric, implementation practicability 
and educational benefits to students, it will be a bit early to 
introduce IT at the primary school level (classes K—-5). This is 
the age when children should play physical games, be 
Sensitive to society, build up sense of equality rather than 
consumerism based disparity. 

At the middle school level (classes 6-8), computer literac y 
may be introduced with an innovative curriculum that 
emphasises on introduction to computer as a resource, and 
the information skills. Normally computer literacy is meant as 
introduction to computer systems, programming language, 
networking, etc. This approach is not desirable. The essence 
of the computer science discipline may be encapsuled in 
certain information skills, which are useful in general, and 
necessary to carry out studies and experiments in other 
disciplines too. Surprisingly, such skills do not find place in 
the curricula. The core Information Skills may include: 


@ Skill to define problems and to set goals, 
(i) Information gathering skill to observe and to formulate, 

(ii) Remembering skill to encode and to recall, 

(iv) Organising skill to compare, to classify, to order and to 

represent, 

(v) Analysing skill to identify attributes and components, 

relationship and patterns, main ideas and errors, 

(vi) Generating skill to infer, to predict and to elaborate, 
(vii) Integrating skill to summarise and to restructure, 
(viii) Evaluating skill to establish criteria and to verify, and 

Gx) Learning to learn skill to facilitate lifelong learning. 


These skills may relate to four Stages of development of 
thought process 


(a) RECALL: Linear thought (factual/ sensory data details, 
expression) 


Cognitive operations: memorise, name, recognise 
sameness 


(b) RELATE: Relational Thought (ideas, notions) 
Cognitive operations: compare, categorise, classify, 
sort, match, group 

(c) INFERENCE: Perceptual thought (hypothesis, major 
ideas, concepts) 

Cognitive operations: analyse evaluate, abstract, 
estimate, illustrate 

(d) INTERFACE: Holistic thought (comprehensive and 
generalisation theories) 

Cognitive operations: summarise, theorise, hypo- 
thesise, predict, interpret, invent. 


Values and Attributes may include compassion, self- 
reliance, self-respect, respect to others, love, freedom, courage, 
cooperation, honesty, justice, humility, ‘shaucham’: physical 
and mental cleanliness. 

IEEE (January 2001) recommends Schools get the 
Technological Literacy standards—20 TL standards may 
encompass 5 core areas: 


e Nature of technology 
scope, core concepts, technology-relationship 

@ Technology and society 
socio-economic, cultural, political and environmental 
effects; role in development; influence of technology 
on history 

è Design 
attributes, engineering design 

@ Abilities for a technology world 
trouble shooting; innovations and experimentation in 
problem solving; apply design processes; asses 
impact of products and systems 

@ Generic technologies 
medical; agricultural and biotech; energy and power; 
information and communication; transportation; 
manufacturing; construction 


Computer Literacy at Secondary level (classes 9 and 10) 
would include introduction of a subject entailing IT tools: 
word processor, spreadsheet and database management 
system, presentation software, and Internet tools. This must 
be a compulsory IT module in all the streams. 

At the senior secondary level (classes 11 and 12), IT may 
be introduced as a compulsory module for all streams, as a 
subject with focus on IT tools, problem-solving and project, 
and as vocational stream on IT applications. Internet tools 
should be common in all the above subjects in order to 
empower students to email, to access databases and a variety 
of information. 

IT-enabled education encompasses IT-enabled learning, 
IT-enabled teaching, IT-enabled tests and evaluation. Herein 
IT is used as an enabling technology to improvise learning 
and teaching. IT enhances comprehension, assists teachers 
in effectively imparting the instructions and organising tests 
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and evaluation. IT-enabled education also facilitates teachers 
to author lessons to prepare timetables, etc. IT-enabled 
education means learning and teaching of any subject science, 
mathematics, social sciences, performing arts with the use of 
PC, Internet, Cable-based TV, etc. This opens up vast 
opportunities for preparing/developing educational content 
based on curricula. Moreover, there is need and scope of 
development of on-line evaluation system, and virtual reality 
based simulated practicals. 

IT-enabled school management may encompass payroll, 
inventory, accounting, project collaboration, fee collection, 
etc. This will prompt principals to get interested to motivate 
employees to vigorously strive towards achieving the school 
objectives. Principal or Head Master of the school will be able 
to have instant feedback on teachers proficiency based on 
daily/weekly students’ comprehension feedback; to plan 
remedial classes; to prepare timetables; and to optimise 
resources—teachers, support employees, buses, sports, etc. 

SMART School management concerns aspects such as 
school governance, student affairs educational resources, 
financial aspects, facilities, human resources, school 
governance facilities rapid dissemination of information, 
progress feedback to parents, curriculum adjustment in 
teaching and learning environment. Student affairs 
management deals with managing student records, 
performance evaluations, attendance. Educational resources 
include database of audio/video instructions for easy access 
by teacher/student, customising assignments, curriculum- 
based educational softwares. Financial aspects may include 
budgeting, reporting, accounting, purchasing, project funding, 
audit, control and planning, cash flow management. Facilities 
management may refer to scheduling, maintenance, asset 
management. Human resource management would include 
teacher scheduling, skills/expertise management, promotion/ 
transfer, vacation/leaves, staff training and career 
advancement. SMART school managementis expected to yield 
better interpersonal communication, rapid relay of relevant 
information to teacher/learner; integrated school policy 
making; curriculum management and parents/community 
involvement; on-line students data, courseware tests and 
evaluation; delivery of just-in-time curriculum-based 
educational material; virtual visits to other schools sites, 
financial control; cost reduction by facilities management. 


E-EDUCATION TECHNOLOGIES 


Collaborative learning and teaching is the ultimate objective 
of school education. This should ideally be possible through 
teacher-teacher, teacher-learner and learner-leamer interaction 
anywhere, and anytime. This would need collaborative 
authoring tools, e.g., modem, e-mail, Internet, database of 
multimedia courseware, network resources, computer 
laboratory with multimedia content/database and audit/video 


equipment. 
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IT Infrastructure 


There will be need for central server, (e.g., application server, 
management database server, web server), proxy server for 
security measures, multimedia equipment may include 1 
scanner, CD-ROM Production facility, authoring tools, 
curriculum-based CDs. Class may house 10-20 computers with 
head phones and 1 computer for faculty, 1 inkjet color printer, 
TV/VCR/Projector, 1 Juke Box, courseware database, MIDI 
equipment. New technologies need to be developed such as 
online tests and evaluation, virtual collaborative project, virtual 
reality and augmented reality practicals. 

The satellite radio system is another viable cost-effective 

alternative for delivering learning resources at near zero cost 
to learners across an entire continent. The World Space Radio 
(http://www.worldspace.com) employs satellite technologies 
of transmission and geographic reach with a footprint of 14 
million square kilometres. All users within this area can receive 
digital sound and digital data with a 10 cm wide satellite 
antenna. The World Space offers Direct Media Service (DMS) 
in the Direct-to-Home (DTH) mode, a facility of delivering 
huge amount of web-enabled data to a user’s PC that is 
connected to a World Space digital receiver coupled with a PC 
Adapter or a PC Receiver Card. There is no need for a telephone 
line or connection to ISP. DMS is a one-way broadcast system 
and is not an interactive Internet system. DMS supplements 
traditional Internet services. Download rate can be as high as 
128 Kbps. Download occur automatically and that too 
unattended. Access to cached content, therefore, seems 
virtually instantaneous, like a high-speed connection or a 
CD-ROM. Combining DMS with terrestrial radio broadcast 
opens up yet another possibility for access to quality content. 
FM broadcast is an alternative voice delivery mode. It has an 
advantage over the satellite radio as it can be used for arranging 
interaction of listeners located within the range of the 
broadcast station with experts through phone-in facility. 

Yet another option for accessing sound files is from the 
Internet, as compressed sound files of high audio quality can 
be easily using MP3 technology. The audio/text conferencing 
facility of the Internet has emerged as an effective mode for 
arranging interaction among a large number of persons sharing 
common interests. 

Another method of delivery of multimedia lessons can be 
through software product that connects many users to 
network their systems with that of the teacher through a 
centralised Internet server system. 

There are, thus, various technology options for teaching 
in synchronous and asynchronous modes. 


Mining School Data Warehouse 
School systems collect a mind-boggling variety and amount 


of information for internal use as well as for State and federal 
reporting purposes: test scores, grades, attendance and 


discipline reports, demographic and ethnicity information, 
medical data, and information, medical data, and information 
on participation in special education, English as a second 
language, and free and reduced-price meal programs. The 
school districts have become data-rich but knowledge-poor. 
Many questions may go unanswered, such as: what are 
correlations between attendance and literacy, teacher training 
and student test scores, various characteristics of students. 
Which programs are most effective? What is the relationship 
between early childhood education and later academic 
success? 

Data warehousing technology is still newcomer to school 
education. Data warehouses are vast repositories of 
information that import, standardise and integrate data from 
the district’s operational systems. The pressing issue is that 
people with decision-making ability do not have access to the 
data to make decisions. 

IBM initiated in 1997, the data warehousing project in 
Broward county. Educational Information Management System 
(EIMS) and technology consulting firm KPMG have developed 
Learning Landscape, the data warehouse solution with 
support from NSF. 

Another recent entry into K-12 data warehouse market is 
Vision Associate’s eScholar, The package is priced at $2 to 
$3 per student. 

The process of extracting data from district’s operational 
systems and getting it into data warehouse can be quite labour- 
intensive at least initially because of wide variety of data 
formats in use. The process might soon get easier when 
Microsoft’s proposed SIF (Schools Interoperability 
Framework) is integrated into data warehouse packages. SIF 
defines a common data format for data exchange between 
Operational systems. 


Smart Education Software 


Smart school is a technology-based system that represents a 
beginning for e-education with the potential to provide 
continuous lifelong learning. E-education software/ 
courseware should include: 


© ahigh degree of interactivity and connectivity: to foster 
creative thinking. 

© continuous feedback and assessment tools such as 
intelligent agents. 

@ real time communication: to globally interact and 
collaborate as teams. 

@ accessibility: to ensure universal availability. 


CIE Smart School prescribe an integrated system solution 
encompassing ILS (Integrated Learnin ig System), TA (Teacher 
Assist) and SMS (School Management System). 

EDC (Education Development Centre) has developed 
SMART Schools program for education through arts. SMART 
Schools is a standards-based, whole-school reform initiative 


that uses the arts to engage all students. During Pilot-testing 
teachers learnt how to deepen understanding of academic 
content by employment, theater, music, dance, and the visual 
arts. SMART Schools program encourages teamwork. Teacher 
builds communities of learners among themselves. Art is used 
as an entry point into real content. SALT (School Accoun- 
tability for Learning and Teaching) team found that teachers 
successfully integrate the arts (music, visual art, dance, drama, 
and physical education) with core curricular areas. The pilot 
program includes schools in Rhode Island New Hampshire, 
and North Kingstown (http://www.edc.org). 


World Scenario of Smart School 


In many parts of the world ‘Smart School’ term is generally 
used to categorise schools that have applied Information 
Technology to various aspects of schools such as teaching 
and learning, staff training and management. Self-accessed, 
self-paced and self-directed learning are possible with the use 
of multimedia technology. 


USA 


There is serious debate among US school educationists 
whether there is need for students substantially more time in 
school, if they are to compete effectively in a global economy. 
Alternate instructional schedules being proposed and 
experimented are year round schools, later start times, the 
four-day week, trimesters, and more! The world’s average is 
200 to 220 days per year, and Japan’s 243. In Sweden, students 
are high performers; the school year is only 170 days long. 

It is not the quantity but the quality of education time on 
the part of students as well teachers that is the critical 
determinant of efficiency of learning. 

K-12 programme gave impetus to introduction of IT in 
school education. SMART schools were set up as model 
school to showcase use of IT in education, and its impact on 
performance of students and teachers. This stirred up the 
world convincing its necessity for bridging ever sprawling 
digital divide. 

UCLA's Smart e-Schools address all aspects of education 
by including integrated curriculum, interactive teaching- 
learning applications, formative and summative assessment 
tools, individual and cooperative learning routines, and 
community involvement. Smart School modules maximise each 
student’s active—rather than passive—participation. 

The system is platform-independent with an operating 
system that supports the Java virtual machine (i.e., Windows, 
Mac, UNIX, Linux), and hence well adopted to the 
inhomogeneous computing environments found in most 
schools. The system uses N-tier distributed architecture— 
TCP/IP-based and Java-centric. 

Center for Innovation at the Foothill College (USA) 
maintains the Smart Schools Mentor Classifieds that 
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addresses the need for effective, quick response, one-to-one 
technical assistance for teachers using computers in the 
classroom. 


Canada 


A recent survey by Ipsos-Reid places Canada a close second 
after Sweden in terms of K-12 students exposure to Internet. 
The SchoolNet program stresses on eLearning tools to make 
new lifelong learning opportunities available to all with equality 
without sacrificing quality. Need is felt for more theoretical 
and applied research on learning, both traditional and online, 
with focus on how people learn, and how learning is most 
effectively imparted. This research will be multidisciplinary, 
issue-oriented, problem-oriented and result-oriented. There 
is a need for a far greater commitment to the development of 
learnware products—course authoring systems, course 
management systems, learning objects and modules, digitised 
learning resources, multimedia learning environments, and so 
on. Funding should have a Pan-Canadian, multi-disciplinary 
focus and build critical mass and take advantage of synergies 
across the country. Canada is bilingual (French and English) 
and multicultural country. 

26 Quebec school boards representing more than 1000 
schools are planning to deploy or have already deployed dark- 
fibre network interconnecting their schools. 


UK 


The ‘National Grid for Learning (NGFL)’ set out the following 
targets: 


© By the end of 2002 every teacher has to be capable of 
using Information Technology for educational 
purpose 

e Every school, library and community should have 
access to the NGFL. At least 75 per cent of teachers 
and 50 per cent of students should have personal e- 
mail address. 

@ The majority of graduates should have a compre- 
hensive understanding of the uses of ICT. 


Thailand 


IBM and partners boost Thai Smart Kid (TSK) project. Member 
schools share hardware, software and people ware and 
contribute to the learning network over internet. Lotus has 
developed Learning Space 4.0—that will be used in the TSK 


project. 
Singapore 


e-Leaming is strategic to Singapore. There are several key 
initiative to promote e-Learning in Singapore. These are the 
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e-Leaming chapter set up by the SITF (Singapore IT Federation) 
that promotes forming of an e-Learning Competency Centre 
and an e-Learning portal; AITP (Accelerating the use of IT in 
196 primary schools; STW (Student's & Teacher's Workbench) 
piloted in 6 secondary schools, 


New Zealand 


My Internet Ltd., an Australian Company, has sponsored Smart 
Schools. Over 400 PCs were refurbished and offered to 
Wellington City community groups. Each costs $125 with 
licensed Windows 95 OS, and a set of freeware pre-installed. 
This is coordinated by the Smart Schools Project. 


Israel 


Edna Aphek mentions of the schools which have adopted 
ICT to implement new theories of learning and teaching, such 
as, Collaborative Learning, EQ and Service learning. 


Egypt 


The Smart School project intends to develop e-Books and 
e-Books reader devices. BookZone Inc. assists in creating on 
e-Library and e-Publishing system for the Egyptian Ministry 
of Communication and Information, in collaboration with 
Ministry of Education. 


Korea 


Rui-gan elementary school has developed thematically 
integrated curriculum based on ecological system. Native 
Species of frogs, butterflies, fireflies and insects are photo- 
graphed and categorised. Combining both ecological and 
technological fields will enable learning move from factual 
knowledge to ‘in-depth’ understanding. 


Japan 


In 1996, Japan amended its curriculum through grades K-12. 
Integration, unity and universal perception characterise the 
new curriculum. Japan allocates 20 per cent of school hours to 
develop and to implement integrated study, which help children 
acquire a comprehensive experience and derive a consolidated 
meaning of learning. 


China 


Taiwan initiated the innovation in education in 1996 to complete 
in 2001. Seven learning areas comprise the new school 
curriculum: (i) language, (ii) social studies, (iii) science and 
technology, (iv) physical and health education, (v) 
mathematics, (vi) art and human studies, and (vii) 
comprehensive activity. 


In the Smart Schools technology education is combined 
with science and technology. In the curriculum of Technical 
Education, there are four elements: (i) Knowledge (ii) Skills, 
(iii) Values, and (iv) Language. 

Knowledge module entails knowledge about content, 
problem solving, epistemology and inquiry. Content 
knowledge concerns the facts, concepts, and principles. 
Epistemology concerns the knowledge of justification and 
explanation. The Skills are personal, social, knowledge 
acquisition, mathematical, thinking, scientific, generic, 
environmental, creative and information technology skills. The 
Values are of affective and emotional domains. 16 values are 
compassion, self-reliance, respect, love, freedom, courage, 
physical and mental cleanliness, cooperation, diligence, 
moderation, gratitude, rationality, public spiritedness, humility, 
honesty, and justice. The Language module emphasises the 
abilities of reading, writing and oral communication. 

A further consideration of what unique and ingenious 
aspects of Chinese culture should be preserved in technical 
education is the issue in developing curriculum for technical 
education for Republic of China. 


Malaysia 


Malaysia launched Multimedia Super Corridor (MSC) in 1999. 
In order to meet the growing demand of knowledge workers to 
man high-tech industries smart schools were set up, as one of 
7 flagship applications, with focus on holistic perspective, 
creativity and innovation, and equip them with IT competence. 
At the pilot stage (1999), only 90 schools have been selected 
by the government. By 2010, all 10,000 primary and secondary 
schools will be Smart Schools. Ministry of Education 
encourages efforts by schools to turn Smart on their own 
initiative. 

Three pilot applications for MSC’s Smart Schools are: 

(i) Teaching Learning Material (for 4 subjects: Bahasa 
Malaysia, English, Science, and Mathematics for all grades), 
(ii) Students Assessment System, and (iii) School Management 
System. 

Industry will be invited to propose solutions for three pilot 
applications. The formation of local and international consortia 
will be encouraged to merge the smart school pilot applications 
into a single integrated solution. 


European School Net 


Access to existing learning resources—in a structured and 
user friendly way—is being encouraged through the 
improvement of the European Schoolnet (EUN) an initiative 
of Swedish Ministry of Education and CEDEFOP’s European 
Training Village website. In addition, the PROMETEUS 
Support service is building a multilingual portal to allow wide 
dissemination of structured information and knowledge among 
more than 1800 key European participant members. 


Three subject areas were identified in the e-Learning Action 
Plan: modern languages; science, technology and society; 
and art, culture and citizenship. 

Group of industries like IBM, Cisco, Nokia, SmartForce, 
SanomaWSOY participate in e-Learning initiative of EU that 
identifies 4 action lines: (i) Infrastructure and equipment, 
(ii) Training at all levels, (iii) Quality contents and Services; 
(iv) European cooperation and Networking. 


@ Research needs to be strengthened with increased 
emphasis on sharing experiences and best practice— 
Emerging technologies such as new mobile devices, 
special interfaces, ambient intelligence, etc., provide 
new and as yet unexpected opportunities for e- 
Learning. 


Work on the basic skills to exploit the potential of ICT is 
proceeding bearing in mind the inter-relationship between skills 
and employment, This study will result into the package of 
basic competencies and qualifications including skills such 
as languages, personal and social skills, mathematics or IT 
skills. e-Europe 2002 Action Plan recommends European 
Diploma for IT Skills, suitability of European Computer 
Driving Licence. 

TTNet has launched training of Teachers and Trainers for 
(i) dissemination of innovative practices, (ii) fostering 
competencies and qualifications of trainers, and (iii) creating 
an online resource guide for teacher and trainers. 


Open Smart School 


In Malaysia, Linux and Open source software community came 
up with the idea of Open Smart School to evolve the standards 
in three areas: IT infrastructure, School Management System, 
and IT Curriculum. Requirements for successful 
implementation are: 


(i) lower cost to start with, 
Gi) does not obsolete (provides rooms to upgrade and 
change), 
Gii) work with all platforms or architectures, 
(iv) open source, if available, 
(v) creative, interesting and effective use, and 
(vi) design to suit industrial requirements and demand. 


INDIAN SCENARIO OF IT IN SCHOOLS 


Barely 5 per cent of India’s 100,000 secondary schools have 
computers. With a student population of over 175 million, the 
implementation of technology in Indian schools has been a 
slow process mainly favouring urban areas. 

According to World Economic Forum (WEF)’s report of 
the steering committee on education, a part of the Global Digital 
Divide Initiative for 2002, ‘While no nation has benefited more 
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than India from IT revolution, none has such a wider digital 
divide,’ 

A number of steps had been taken to introduce IT as 
optional activities, choice of IT courses, and setting up Smart 
Schools. 


CLASS Project 


Computer Literacy was considered important even in mid- 
1980s, CLASS (Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools) 
programme was launched jointly by the Department of 
Information Technology (erstwhile the Department of 
Electronics) and Department of Education, MHRD. It had 
limited impact and was limited to about 2600 schools only. 
This is so because computer literacy was not an integral 
component of the curriculum, Teachers did not find it 
rewarding. Curriculum based educational software was also 
not provided. BBC computer systems did not match with the 
IBM PC compatibles available in government and business 
offices. During the last phase Intel 386 and 486 based PCs 
were provided to some schools. There was no attempt to 
measure performance of the program and to reward good 
performance. Such relatively heavy investment on computer 
literacy, which remained extra-curricular activity with no 
measure of performance, could not get sustained support from 
the government. After more than a decade, the scenario has 
changed. There is convergence of computer and communi- 
cation technologies, content and consumer electronics. 
Internet and interactive TV have emerged as low cost 
educational aids. But country-specific and culture-specific 
issues remain important while preparing educational content 
to provide holistic solution, Thus hardware is global, whereas 
educational software remain country specific. It is necessary 
to make organised efforts, on the latter issue. This is addressed 
under IT-enabled education which includes tutorials, 
practicals, tests and evaluation in interactive mode, Intelligent 
interaction is necessary for sustainable interest of learner. 
Learning by virtual doing is cost-effective and time-saving 
approach, that substitutes the concept of ‘Learning by Doing’ 
propounded by eminent educationist Piaget. Quick referencing 
to vast knowledge is possible through Internet, Interactive 
Cable-based TV is cost effective means of imparting 
instructions with immediate feedback by individual leamers. 
This also gives opportunity to teachers to creatively author 
newer lessons and test newer pedagogical approach. 
Revised CLASS scheme proposed 5 PCs per school, This 
seems to be inadequate for a class of 30 to 45 students. 
Considering the importance of promoting team spirit 1 PC for 
1 student is not advisable. 1 PC for 2 students is ideal, however, 
1 PC for 3 or maximum 4 students may be acceptable. Thus it is 
essential to provide minimum 10 PCs per school. Second 
aspect is the universalisation of computer education especially 
in Government schools. Third, computer literacy should have 
some curriculum to follow; there should be evaluation of 
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students performance; teachers should be trained; principals 
should be exposed so as to encourage and appreciate the 
computer literacy program. Fourth, level of introduction should 
be decided. 


SMART Schools 


1000 schools are to be converted as SMART schools. Each 
Union Territory would be requested to formulate a Computer 
Education Plan (CEP) to indicate the steps already taken and 
the assistance needed by the Central Government. State 
Governments have to contribute 25 per cent of the funds 
required for equipment, software, Internet connectivity, 
maintenance, consumables and teachers training. Department 
of Secondary and Higher Education will financially support 
development of educational software, teaching tools, 
designing training modules, and evaluation. Kendriya 
Vidyalaya: KV (874) and Navodaya Vidyalayas: NV (404) would 
convert one of their schools in SMART school with a grant of 
Rs 2.5 million per school. KVs and NVs will be given funds @ 
Rs 15,000 per neighbourhood school to impart computer 
literacy to cover 10,000 such schools over 3 years. 

Ministry of Communication and Information Technology 
has introduced Computer Literacy Excellence Awards for 
schools. 21 schools were awarded on 29 August 2002. 


e-Learning in Schools 


In India, course curriculum is heavy. Teachers and students 
normally focus on learning ‘what’number of chapters to cover, 
number of numericals practised. But important is learning ‘how 
to learn’ that emphasises on concentration, comprehension, 
correlation with other concepts, revising in subconscious 
mind, and relaxation. 

Market for School Education Software is too small, about 
Rs 250-300 million, and there are too many players. So far an 
estimated Rs 150 million venture capital has gone into start- 
ups in the education sector, but now VCs are apprehensive 
about the prospects, 

Intel has “Teach the Teachers program’; in 3 year’s time 
about 100,000 teachers ought to be computer-literate. The fight 
for the digitised content segment will be tough. Aban 
Informatics estimates Rs 2 million for e-textbooks for classes 
V to XII of a state board. Revenue model will be based on 
monthly subscription of Rs 12-15 per student. In their pilot 
initiative I, World Links and Intel plan to equip 1,000 Indian 
secondary schools with computers. The pilot initiative II 

intends to train 5,000 teachers from newly connected (Pilot-I) 
schools in basic computer literacy. They will, in turn train two 
teachers each in their schools. Pilot initiative III involves 
provision of professional development training to 5600 Indian 
secondary school teachers (including from pilots 1 and 2). To 
rain the teachers they use World Link’s training methodology 
n the integration of technology in the classroom, in addition 


to Intel’s Teach to the future program. World Links will provide 
monitoring and evaluation services to assess the educational 
and economic impact of the program. 

Intel has signed agreement with Government of India on 29 
August 2002 to train 200,000 teachers by 2003 and to support 
in bridging the digital divide. Intel has also proposed 
cooperation with ERNET primarily in the area of education 
(Vidya Vahini project) and school networking. 

Eduempire’s survey in metros reveals that only 7 per cent 
school students have access to the Net on regular basis; 
‘K-12 students’ is not where money lies. Other activities 
include teachers training, smart cards for attendance and 
performance. Eduempire gets 1 per cent of the value of every 
transaction. 

Navneet Publications plans its own school portal—connect 
school.com, and propose cheaper e-learning modules at Rs 
200-400 each in comparison to other dotcoms like zee-learn 
(Rs 500), and Egurucool (Rs 800-1300). 

Jiva Institute (India) has developed Smart School Program: 
school administration suite; [CUT (India’s Curriculum for 
Tomorrow): complete curriculum solution for all subject across 
all classes; and specialised professional development 
programs that help teachers remain on cutting edge of 
education and technology. Focus is on using computer as a 
resource or tool. 

Sri Seyada (India) propose to implement smart school 
concept in comprehensive and fun learning environment. 

Ministry of Communication and Information Technology 
has launched Vidya Vahini project to connect up 100,000 
schools nation wide. Ministry of Human Resource 
Development has introduced ‘Smart School’ program in which 
students of 1,000 schools will be encouraged to use technology. 
Several NGOs have furthered the spread of technology into 
rural India, 


SUMMING UP 


The global knowledge-based society promised in the 1970s, 
hyped in the 1980s and regarded with a mix of awe and disbelief 
in the 1990s is an inescapable reality in the twenty-first century. 
Information—its creation, acquisition, adaptation and 
dissemination—has become the currency of our time. 

The changes now underway have so many ramifications 
for education that they have created a need for rethinking the 
whole learning enterprise—both the roles of learners, 
instructors and institutions, and their relationship to the 
society and the economy. 

By the end of 1999, the number of Internet users worldwide 
was 196 million and this number is expected to triple to 638 
million by 2004. Knowledge services is $2 trillion industry 
globally. The technological transformations have also given 
us new and better tools for creating, storing, analysing, 
displaying and distributing information rapidly—around the 


world. As a result, the cost of networked information continues 
to fall by about 100 fold every decade. 

Education has become the primary renewable resource and 
the most sustainable contributor to the social and economic 
health of our knowledge based world. Developing and 
retaining knowledge workers will be mission—critical 
functions in the new economy. As Peter F. Drucker has noted, 
the reason is simple: “Today knowledge is power. It controls 
access to opportunity and advancement.” 
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School curricula need to be revisited on the premises that 
learning is a consequence of thinking; skill precedes 
knowledge; learning how to learn is basic skill; learning and 
expressing are push-pull factors; IT facilitates learning by 
virtual doing. Smart School curricula should focus on holistic 
perspective of Knowledge, Skills, Values and Language. 
Learning to explore new should be on sound foundation of 
traditional values and knowledge systems. 
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Smart School Projects 


— India: http://www.education.nic.in/htmlweb/class_02.htm 

— Canada: http://www.schoolnet.ca/mlg 

— Malaysia: http://www.mde.com.my/msc/flagship 

— Hong Kong: http://www.sunsite.ust.hk.edweb 

— New Zealand: http://www.smartschools.school.nz/ 

— Smart Schools Mentor classfields: <http:// 
www.foothill.fhda.edu/cfi/smart> 


Webguides to Smart Schools 


http://www.webguidesforteachers.com/subjects/Smart_Schools.htm 
http://www.mde.com.my/Smart_School 
http://www.smartschool.net/school 


Learning Resources: Theories, Styles and Strategies 


http://www.actgive-learning-site.com/ 
http://www.indiana.edu/~bobweb/ 
http://www.countryschool.com/gisig.htm 
http://www.geocities.com/CollegePark/Union/2106/ps.html 
http://www.ncbe.gwn.edu/ncbepubs [for bilingual education] 
http://www.snow.utoronto.ca/Siteindex.html 
http://www.cie-corp.com/ 

http://www. jiva/education/smart_school.asp 
http://www.sedaya.edu.my/SriSedaya 
http://www.edc.org/spotlight/schools 


SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION 


S.N. Singh 


INTRODUCTION 


Indian Constitution proposes to establish a sovereign, 
socialist, secular, democratic republic in the country assures 
justice, equality, liberty to citizens and resolves to promote 
the feeling of fraternity among all. It contains directive 
principles of state policy, which directs the country on the 
road to socialism. In pursuance of these, the Planning 
Commission has been encouraging policies and programmes 
aimed at bringing about a socialistic pattern of society. 

The Founding Fathers of India like Gandhiji visualised a 
socialist state as different from its other models, specially the 
Marxist, Soviet and the Chinese. They were influenced by the 
ideologues of the Fabian Society and London School of 
Economics, specially, Barker, Laski, Cole and Tawney. The 
ideals were to be achieved by multi-dimensional approaches 
with the effective collaboration from education. Indian 
socialism is not merely an ideology or instrument of social 
control. It is a cultural movement with its own sets of values 
and patterns of behaviour. In the absence of the acceptance 
of these ideals and values by the society in which education 
can make rich contribution, a socialist state can hardly come 
into existence or become stable. 

The Indian socialist state is to remain a democracy, protect 
the liberal values, maintain the equilibrium between individual 
freedom and social compulsion, safeguard man from 
exploitation and adopt appropriate means for the realisation 
of the goals by due process of law, parliamentary government 
and the evolutionary and reformatory practices. The 


importance of social planning and education, is duly 
recognised. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIALISM 


Socialism is not a coherent system of ideology. It is of several 
varieties. Besides, their divergent views on many fundamental 
issues, the socialists unanimously agree on the following 
educational principles and practices: 


@ Integration of socialist philosophy with the theory and 
practice of education, 

@ Common system of education under the control of 
state, 

@ Free, compulsory and universal elementary education, 

@ Equality of educational opportunities, 


@ Secularisation of education, 

e@ Combination of labour and learning, cooperation 
between school, community and youth activities within 
the school and beyond, 

e Enrichment of curriculum for higher educational 
standard, and 

© Educational and cultural safeguards for minorities. 


On the basis of the above postulates, the relationship 
between Indian education and socialism can be examined. 


SOCIALISM IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


The socialist ideology became an integral part of national 
movement before the formation of Congress Ministries in the 
provinces under the Government of India Act 1935. The short- 
lived ministries, working under many constraints, however, 
could do little in this regard. With the transfer of power in 
1947, the English speaking middle and upper-class intelligentia, 
well acquainted with the British style of politics, idioms and 
vocabulary, took the reign of the government on behalf of the 
Indian people. The rulers changed, but the institutions of the 
Raj, with its legal, judicial, educational and administrative 
systems continued for convenience, continuity and stability. 
The Westminster model of parliamentary democracy which 
could not succeed much in transforming the British society 
and education on the socialist pattern, despite, the Labour 
Party being in office, was accepted. To conclude that this 
model cannot establish a socialist democracy, would, however, 
be hasty. 

During the early phase, the state made positive inter- 
ventions to transform the Indian polity and society. The basic 
industries, banking, insurance, mining, transport and 
communication were brought under the state control. The 
Zamindari system and untouchability were abolished. 
The privileges and privy purses of princes were withdrawn. 
The land holding acts and Panchayati Raj Bills were passed. 
The projects for dams, canals, irrigation, fertilisers and 
electricity were completed. Tax laws were rationalised. The 
monopoly houses and big business were brought under 
control. But simultaneous transformation of the educational 
system for establishing a socialist society could not be made. 
India is well known for appointing commissions and 
Committees, But not one was formed for introducing socialism 
in education. The bureaucracy and the ruling class collaborated 


against socialism and the nationalisation in all areas proved 
counter productive. The system degenerated into quota- 
permit-licence and bribery Raj. Under the pressure of 
liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation, many socialist 
measures are now being withdrawn. In matters pertaining to 
economy, Indian state is gradually becoming antisocialist. But 
the preamble of the constitution is intact. It has not been 
amended. The politicians also raise its slogan during elections. 

Education is neither apolitical nor socially neutral. It is 
politics in action. In a class society it lends to support the 
status quo and the ruling elite. The socialists, therefore, 
demand the integration of its philosophy with the theory and 
practice of education. The educational system of the country 
has, however, not succeeded in developing critical awareness 
about social reality and the mode of human existence. In fact, 
it can neither conscientise nor empower the masses to throw 
away the burden on an anachronistic, unjust and exploitative 
social order. For this, the non-conventional philosophy of 
socialism needs to be blended with education. 

The Indian state and its bureaucracy had always adopted 
an ambivalent posture towards socialism. The communist 
government in Kerala was dismissed for educational reforms 
and the left governments in certain states are under heavy 
criticism. The attempt of a few universities to modernise their 
syllabus on socialistic pattern was foiled by the academics 
themselves. Much hue and cry was raised when the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training took very mild 
action towards it. Indian socialists want to import foreign 
models and ideology like goods and transplant them ignoring 
historical and cultural differences. The doctrine of socialism 
needs reconstruction in the light of history, culture, heritage 
and social reality of the country. Indian academics are yet to 
do heart searching for this. 

Different kinds of institutions, from nursery to tertiary, exist 
in the country. Some of these are managed by the state but the 
majority by private agencies. With the exception of public 
schools, a large number of them are supported by the state 
exchequer. In certain schools, teachers are appointed by the 
state while in others by the managing bodies. The universities, 
theoretically autonomous, are also of various complexions. 
The commercialisation of education under the cover of self- 
financing scheme has come into being. Atall levels and stages, 
institutions for the rich and elite exist which impart qualitatively 
different education. The costly quality educational institutions 
are beyond the reach of common man. The ‘educational divide’ 
perpetuates and strengthens the ‘social divide’. By and large 
the upper classes continue to enjoy the benefits of education. 
Any student can purchase better education provided he/she 
can afford to pay for it. During the last five decades, the 
country could not establish a common educational system or 
bring it under the control of state. The politicians are certainly 
responsible for it but main hurdle is from the bureaucracy and 
the upper class. 

The Constitution guarantees free, compulsory and 
universal elementary education to all the children. Under the 
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heavy resource and cultural constraints, many positive actions 
have been taken for it. But the target is far from being achieved. 
The explosion of the school going population, lack of 
resources and non-availability of funds may be its genuine 
reasons but the main causes are the absence of political will 
and wrong priorities. Education is not important in the eyes of 
politicians. Hardly three or four political leaders of stature 
showed their interest in heading this ministry. In the manifesto 
of political parties it is either totally absent or summarily 
described in a few sentences. The target of educational 
achievement in the elementary schools is the Minimum Levels 
of Learning (MLLs), not the formation of a critical mind. The 
curriculum is yet to be designed on socialist lines. The 
contribution of elementary education in this area is practically 
insignificant. $ 

The provision for the equality of educational opportunities 
and life chances to all is the main thrust of Indian Constitution. 
Within the limits state has taken steps for this by adopting the 
policy of protective discrimination, reservation and 
compensatory programmes. The benefits of these measures 
are, however, being enjoyed by the creamy layer of the rural 
and urban people though on the surface of it the scheme 
appears very attractive. Inequality in India is deeply embedded 
in the socio-cultural and value system. It is not merely 
economic but multifacet historical burden. It is not to be 
achieved by joining the same educational stream. Institutional 
arrangements alone for its removal are not enough. The 
conditions of life beyond the school also need equalisation. 
People are to be conscientised and empowered to contest 
inequality. Education, however, has failed to do much, partly 
due to the defective curriculum, but largely due to the mentality 
of teachers. 

The state in India is secular. Its society is, however, 
multireligious. The Constitution guarantees freedom for the 
practice and propagation of religion. The two main postulates 
of Indian secular state are the ‘Sarva Dharma Samabhava’ or 
equal respect for all religions and non-interference in religious 
affairs. The Sarva Dharma Samabhava is a noble ideal. It will 
however, be practised only by a few enlightened souls. It can 
never become a practical ideology for the masses. Previous 
experiences demonstrate its inadequacy. The experiments of 
Akbar, Dara Shikoh, Ram Krishna Paramahans and Gandhiji 
have yielded little result. At the level of practice Ram and 
Rahim are still different. 

To inculcate the spirit of secularism the study of religions 
is being included in the curriculum. It was already taught in 
the universities. It may lead to more fundamentalism if it is 
taught by fanatics. It needs specially prepared teachers for 
which no preparation is being made. The state should make 
positive intervention under such circumstances. For the 
communal harmony, the revision of curriculum is also 
necessary. 

Socialism, a non-conventional philosophy and culture, 
requires a change in the mental habits of people. It bridges 
the gulf between mental and manual labour and establishes 
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cooperation between school and community and youth 
movements inside the school and beyond. By combining 
labour and learning, the socialist education inculcates new 
values. By establishing close cooperation between school 
and community it removes the wall between town and grown 
and makes education meaningful and realistic and by 
collaborating youth activities within the school and outside it 
builds a healthy youth movement for the transformation of 
society by putting concrete and constructive programmes 
before them. 

Gandhiji put forth before the nation a programme of 
education for transforming the attitude of people towards 
manual labour. It could not become acceptable to the middle 
class and ruling elite whose affection for the white-collar jobs 
and aversion to physical work is well known. His constructive 
programme after his death failed to attract youth. The state 
has certainly organised certain such movements but they are 
yet to make their impact felt. The youth organisations within 
the campus and outside are only the ‘Halla Bolo’ Brigades of 
political hippies. The communal youths are, however, doing 
their work well by nullifying whatever is being done for 
developing secular and socialist consciousness in the country. 
Despite the sincere efforts of the state and the bodies like the 
NCERT, the cooperation between the school and community 
is yet to catch the attention of teachers. Under these 

Indian education continues to produce the 
‘acquisitive man’ and strengthen ‘the acquisitive society’. 

To contest and control historical curses of inequality, 
casteism, communalism, regionalism, obscurantism and ‘social 
divide’ India needs an education rich in quality and capable 
of developing modem and scientific attitude for which sincere 
efforts were made for a few decades, For many reasons, 
Specially, for the non-cooperation and defective education of 
teachers, substantial achievement could not be made. 


for this. The programme of teacher education lays special 
emphasis on the MLLs and rarely go beyond. 

The conditions at the higher level are also not very 
satisfactory. The academics do not want to modemise the 
syllabus and examination system. Teaching in the universities 
does not improve the quality of mind. Students desire spoon 


feeding and are averse to self-learning. Evaluation is more or 
less subjective. The University Grants Commission is ready 
to finance obstructionist courses and projects. It is short of 
money for other subjects. The attempt of the NCERT to 
modernise the school curriculum and examination system is 
awaiting clearance from the court. In India, the law courts play 
the role of experts and professionals. To establish relationship 
between socialism and education under these conditions is 
an imaginary proposition. 

The programme of teacher education preserves its colonial 
legacy though the attempts are being made to absorb the 
American experiments now. The theories of education and 
pedagogical practices borrowed from the capitalist world which 
have achieved a higher level of social and economic 
development and are not of much relevance to Indian society 
are being imparted to prospective teachers. The teacher 
education, thus, runs in the opposite direction constitutional 
goals. Sometime back, the National Council of Teacher 
Education made efforts to reform it. A curriculum framework 
was prepared to meet the requirements of Indian school 
education. But neither the Council nor the teacher educators 
are serious about its implementation, 

Indian Constitution provides safeguards to the minorities 
and defends their educational and cultural rights for the 
preservations of their distinct identity. Under the cover of 
these provisions a parallel system of education, not under the 
Supervision of state, has been organised to keep them aloof 
from the modern ideas. The upper class of the minority 
community has its own hidden agenda behind the propagation 
of fundamentalism and medievalism. It wants to preserve its 
own leadership in collaboration with clergy. Education 
imparted in these institutions is not in the interest of minorities 
themselves, The so-called progressive parties defend this 
indepensable system for votes. 


CONCLUSION 


In the context of liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation 
which have transformed the complexion of established socialist 
Societies, the ideology of socialism itself demands 
reconsideration. Socialism is a philosophy. It is not a dogma. 
Ithas to be integrated with the Indian culture and value system. 
Sincere efforts for this have not been made. The state, 
intelligentia and educational system have to undertake 
Collective attempts for this. 
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SOS CHILDREN’S VILLAGES 


J.N. Kaul 


INTRODUCTION 


Dr Hermann Gmeiner of Austria, the founder father of SOS 
movement, when confronted with the suffering of so many 
orphaned and homeless children after the World War II, was 
convinced of the need to find a way of helping them. Out of 
this strong conviction that help can never be effective when 
children have no home, he established the very first SOS 
Children’s Village in Imst, Austria in 1949 wherein the childcare 
concept was based on following four basic principles: 


(a) The Mother: Every child is given a mother and thus 
has some one to tum to at all times, 

(b) Brothers and Sisters: Boys and girls of various ages 
grow up together as brothers and sisters, Siblings are 
not separated; they live in the same SOS Children’s 
Village family. 

(c) The House; Every SOS Children’s Village family has a 
house of its own. The familiar atmosphere of a home of 
their own encourages bonding within families, 

(d) The Village: The house is an integral part of the village 
community. This gives the children cultural roots and 
a feeling of belonging. The village is a bridge to the 
neighbourhood and a place to meet with the local 


This SOS Children’s Village idea expounded by Dr Hermann 
Gmeiner soon spread to every continent as a proven childcare 
concept. The SOS movement has now spread to 131 countries 
and territories in the world, There are 371 SOS Children’s 
Villages and over 1160 associated facilities like Youth Houses, 
Kindergartens, Hermann Gmeiner Schools, Vocational Training 
and Production Centres, Medical Centres and SOS Emergency 
Relief Programmes taking care of more than 4,00,000 children 
and needy people all over the world. India has the largest 
number of SOS Children’s Villages and services for Youth. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 
SOS-Kinderdorf International is the umbrella organisation to 


which all SOS Children’s Village Associations are affiliated. It 
operates with a General Assembly, Executive Bodies, a General 


Secretariat and the Hermann Gmeiner Academy. The General 
Secretariat is based in Innsbruck (Austria). It is responsible 
for coordinating and supporting the work of SOS Children's 
Villages in all the 131 countries and territories, 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


SOS Children’s Villages is a non-profit, non-government and 
non-political voluntary organisation committed to help 
orphaned and destitute children regardless of race, nationality 
or creed by providing them permanent home, education and a 
strong foundation for an independent and secure life, 


DEVELOPMENT PHILOSOPHY 


The most unique feature of SOS Children's Villages is the 
home-like environment. Here love and dignity replace 
abandonment and destitution, solace and hope eliminates fear 
and desperation, Every child who comes home to a SOS Village 
steps into a family with a mother, brothers and sisters. A SOS 
family consists of 8-9 children; both boys and girls live with 
their SOS family like a natural family. Every village has around 
15 to 20 cottages each having three rooms for children, a room 
for the mother, a large living room, a kitchen and a garden. The 
mother cooks for them, looks after them—she is like any other 
mother with a strong maternal instinct, The person incharge 
of the Village is a Director, a father figure who has a team of co- 
workers, They run the administration, guide the mothers and 
help children in their day-to-day functioning. Thousands of 
children who have been abandoned have found loving homes 
in SOS Children’s Villages. 


Besides physical development, SOS Children’s Villages take 
the responsibility for the overall personality development of 
all children so that they grow up with self-confidence not 
only to meet the challenges in the future but also to become 
self-reliant citizens of their country. Every child receives 
education and training in keeping with his or her need and 
abilities in the institutions run by SOS Children’s Villages as 
given below: 
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Ai the invitation of Late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr Hermann 
Gmeiner visited India in 1963. Nehru was greatly impressed 
with the programme and the organisation "SOS CHILDREN'S 
VILLAGES OF INDIA’ was registered and came into being in 
1964. The founder members included eminent personalites 
like Mrs Indira Gandhi. The first SOS Children’s Village was 
established in 1964 at Greenfield (Faridabad). The success of 
the movement encouraged the organisation to enlarge its 
activities and year after year quite a large number of Villages’ 
Projects were added. 


200,000 persons also benefit from these programmes 

SOS Hermann Gmeiner Schools at Faridabad, Varanasi and 
Bhimtal are affiliated with CBSE up to senior secondary level 
SOS Nursing School set up at Faridabad is affiliated to the 
Nursing Council of India and the State Nursing Council for its 
MPW (F) courses, SOS Helmut Kutin Vocational Industrial 
Training Centre set wp at Paridabad is affiliated with 
Department of Electronics Accreditation of Computer Course 
(DOBACC) for its O Level’ computer course. It is the policy 
of SOS Children's Village to establish atheast one SOS Children's 
Village in each state. A number of new Village/Projects are 
being established which includes an institute for mentally 
challenged children at Bhopal 


RESPONSE TO CHILDREN IN EMERGENCIES 


SOS Children's Villages of India have always risen to the urgent 
Came of needy children. 
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A severe cyclone struck the state of Andhra Pradesh in 
November 1996 rendering many childres homeless SOS 
offered to take all the affected children for permanent care. 
Immediate action was taken to set ap a sew village si 
Vishahhapatnam. The efforts of SOS have been appreciated 
by the Government of Andhra Pradesh. An emergency 
wtuation had arisen again in Andhra Pradesh in 197) where 
more than 26) children (monly infants betow 2 years) were 
rescued by the government from emcrupelows elements a 
Hyderabad. It was à very seriows situation and the state 
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more and more areas. By and large it has been successful in its 
objectives of providing permanent care to the Needy Children 
and with careful planning it is trying to do better and better in 
the years to come. 

Additional information can be obtained from the National 
Co-ordination Office (NCO) of SOS Children’s Villages of India 


which is located at A-7 Nizamuddin (West), New Delhi with 
telephone numbers 24357299, 24359734, Fax: 24357298 and 
E-mail address soscvi@ysnl.com <mailto:soscvi@vsnl.com>. 
The updated information is also available at 
www.soscvindia.org <http://www.soscvindia.org> 
the website of the SOS Children’s Villages of India. 


SRAVANA-MANANA-NIDIDHYASANA 


Subrayan Peri 


INTRODUCTION 


Sravana-Manana-Nididhyasana (SMN) is the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives of ancient Indian philosophers. 
Vedanta, among the twelve schools of Indian philosophy was 
the pioneer and all other schools accepted the SMN. In fact, 
formulation of taxonomy though has its ab-initio with Bloom 
in the West, its conception, experimentation and practices 
were there in India as early as the early centuries in Bc. Of 
course, the mode at that time was esoteric and not scientific, 
yet the SMN taxonomy played a prominent role in ancient 
Indian education. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Indian philosophy has about a dozen systems. These are 
divided into two groups: theistic and atheistic. Those systems 
which accept the testimony of Vedas are theistic while those 
which do not, are atheistic. (Nastiko Vedanindakah). 
Vaisesika, Nyaya, Samkhya, Yoga, Purva Mimamsa and Vedanta 
are theistic and Buddha, Jaina, Carvaka, Arhata, Digambara, 
Sowma are atheistic systems. 

From the standpoint of their interest in modern terms these 
Darsanas can be classified into three classes. 

Nyaya and Vaisesika darsanas deal with physical sciences, 
Samkhya and Yoga with mental sciences while Purva and Uttra 
Mimamsa (Vedanta) are spiritual sciences. Nyaya and Vaisesika 
schools had ‘inference’ as their chief method of investigation, 
exploring the universe from outer to inner, analysis to 
synthesis and from sub-atomic particles to the universe and 
experimentation as their method of study; while the last couple 
had intuition and aptavakyam as their methods of learning; 
attacking the whole and highly subjective. 

Thus we find the order of the six theistic systems in a 
hierarchy - Physical, mental and spiritual. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DARSANAS 


The vedic speculations were essentially polytheistic in nature. 
They were based on the faith that hymns were designated to 
propitiate the gods so they could extend their sheltering wings 
over men. Later it was realised that the gods were only 
personifications of the fundamental reality. The polytheism of 


the Vedas gave place to monotheism or pantheism, and the 
vedic Brahman condensed to one entry of the whole world, 
the upanishadic Brahman, i.e. Atman (soul). Moksha 
(salvation), Samsara (metempsychosis) and Karma (deeds) 
are the three basic concepts on which entire Hindu philosophy 
was spun. A proper understanding of their relationship is 
possible if we reverse the order and look at them. Deeds lead 
to Samsara. Samsara when properly understood as misery 
and grief paves the way to the Moksha which is nothing but 
the realisation of Brahman. 

The basic assumption of Hindu philosophy is that human 
life is full of suffering and grief. There is no happiness in the 
world. Whatever we feel as happiness is not at all happiness. 
To be freed from the bondage one should have proper 
guidance. This guidance has been given by the six systems of 
philosophy, popularly known as Sad-darsan. It should be 
understood that the Vedas and the Upnishads represent 
intuitive knowledge, which in later period gave place to rational 
knowledge. 

Among the twelve schools of Indian philosophy Vedanta 
has its own significance. The target of the Vedantins was the 
study of ‘consciousness’ and ‘ultimate’ and all schools, not 
withstanding some minor differences, stand by it. The 
taxonomy of educational objectives propounded by Vedanta 
in the form of Sravana-Manana-Nididhyasana was widely 
accepted by all schools. In this situation they were forced to 
understand, measure, predict and control the mental, 
rather psycho-physical phenomenon that goes on in an 
individual while learning. They systematised the process of 
learning. Hence it can be accepted as a taxonomy of 
educational objectives. 


CONCEPT OF SRAVANA-MANANA-NIDIDHYASANA 


Vedanta advocated Sravana, Manana and Nididhyasana 
(Listening, Reflecting and Meditating) as the approach for 
the realisation of their goal (realisation of Brahman, the 
ultimate). A primary text of Vedanta ‘Vedanta Paribhasa’ 
explains SMN as: 


Listening is a mental activity leading to the conviction that 
the purport of the Vedantic texts is the reality of Brahman, 
the One only without a second. Reflection is a mental 
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The organisational structure or departmental arrangement 
in the SCERTs is not uniform, though it is influenced by the 
pattern of NCERT. It has been observed that the structure 
depends on the size of the faculty on one hand and areas of 
work on the other. The departments or divisions like Teacher 
Education, Non-formal education, elementary education, 
science and mathematics education, social sciences and 
humanities education, special education, measurement and 
evaluation, etc., exist in the SCERTs. 

It is often observed that SCERTs/SIEs in many states have 
failed to deliver the results expected of them. A number of 
studies conducted to ascertain the factors responsible for 
their low level functioning, have revealed that inadequate staff 


strength, unsuitable and unmotivated staff, instability of staff, 
non-existence of separate staff cadre, lack of autonomy, 
inadequacy of financial resources and absence of staff 
development programmes are responsible for their under 
functioning. In view of this, the National Policy on Education 
(1986) recommended strengthening of SCERTs for which a 
special central scheme of financial assistance, was 
implemented during 8th and 9th Five-Year Plan periods. The 
scheme helped the SCERTs to augment their facilities. It is 
also felt in the educational circles that grant of autonomy and 
establishment of separate cadre for staff are essential for the 
strengthening of these institutions which will undoubtedly 
enable them to play their roles more effectively. 
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STORY-TELLING IN EDUCATION 


Bimla Sehdev 


INTRODUCTION 


Itis an ancient tradition of India to impart education and other 
values of life through stories. Story-telling is a complete art in 
itself. This art attracts not only children but also grown-ups 
and elderly people towards the storyteller. Drama, cinema, 
theatre, etc., are the wider aspects of this great art. A good 
story-teller can create an actual scene in the mind of the listener 
as if they are physically in the company of waterfalls, flying 
birds, storms, rivers, etc., with the power of gesture and 
variations in the voice. The choice of proper words and physical 
expressions, which the teller uses while telling the story, bring 
a written story to life. 

In fact, the gestures of the teller leave great impact on the 
listener, even much more than the contents of the story. The 
listener becomes one with the teller due to impact of his 
gestures and the same glow can be seen on the face of the 
listener as that of the teller. A good story-teller can produce 
different effects just by using his angocha (stole) as a turban, 
as a ghoonghat (veil) or for any other purpose to present different 
gestures such as weeping, shouting, laughing, befitting his 
message, be it harmony, hatred, religion, environment or any 
other concept of life which he wants to convey. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Since time immemorial story-telling has been a vital part of life 
in India. In ancient times, there was no literacy and written 
education, Even the illiterate people were familiar with Vedas 
and Puranas only through the medium of story-telling. The 
story-teller had a large stock of stories which they told using 
all kinds of gestures and expressions. Till the first half of 
twentieth century the village common place (Chaupal) was 
the hub of all social activities where story-teller were the most 
sought after person both for the purpose of learning and 
entertainment. Teaching the children through story-telling 
started 1500 years back in India through Panch Tantra—a 
great collection of stories which has retained its charms even 
till date in spite of the onslaught of media like radio, cinema, 
televisions, etc. The magic behind the everlasting acceptance 
of Panch Tantra is the simplicity of the language understood 
by all particularly by the children. Hundreds of years after the 
Panch Tantra, Canterbury Tales, a great collection of stories 
was written in Europe. The main object of these stories 


remained the same, i.e., inculcating a sense of learning and 
entertainment amongst the children. Thus the stories like 
Sahastra Rajni Charita, Katha Saritsagar, Hitopdesh, Jatak 
Tales, etc., have their own educational value. The tradition of 
teaching children through story-telling is quite old in our 
country. In this regard, the example of Pundit Vishnu Sharma 
a great teacher and philosopher, is worthy of recording. He 
discarded big monetary offer from the king to teach his foolish 
sons individually. He preferred them to be sent to his Ashram 
where the art of learning was through mutual discussion 
including narration of old happenings through story-telling. 
There the Guru taught them five main tenets of the state 
politics through short stories. The sons of the king, who were 
foolish and arrogant, when came out of the Ashram of Pt. 
Vishnu Sharma had become competent and successful 
successors of the king. Since then, the stories of Panch Tantra 
have been enlightening people in India. These stories have 
been told in very easy and lucid fashion with an objective to 
make children knowledgeable about many things in life. The 
stories of Panch Tantra have been translated in many 
languages of the world. 

Like Panch Tantra, the Veda and Upanishads, Granthas/ 
Books of ancient India contain many stories which teach us 
the meaning of life, the art of living and the art of learning. 
These stories teach us various values and tell us about different 
priorities in life. 

The stories of Tenali Raman develop the power of logical 
reasoning amongst the children and elders. These stories 
explain the art of governance. They explain that the king should 
always be conscious of acts of flattering, extravagance and 
in-sincere praise. The stories teach that planning, innovative 
ideas and effective execution is necessary for peace and 
prosperity of the state. These stories are also concerned about 
the environment and health and awaken the spirit of the people 
about mutual well being. 


IMPORTANCE OF STORY-TELLING 


Story-telling is a creative art. Written stories do not reach the 
common people. It is possible to develop the art of story- 
telling only when special attention is paid to this in our schools. 
It should form a part of school curriculum. By listening to 
good and great stories the children may be motivated to write 
stories themselves. 
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We learn from the good and bad deeds performed by our 
forefathers. While bad deeds are relevant to guard against 
repetitions the good deeds motivate us to make them a part of 
our lives. With the concept of nationalism, can any one in this 
great country forget the medieval heroes like Guru Gobind 
Singh, Maharana Pratap, Shivaji, followed by the freedom 
fighters like Jhansi Ki Rani, Bhagat Singh, Chandra Shekhar 
Azad, Ganesh Shanker, Ashfaqullah and thousand others, who 
made the supreme sacrifices leaving a great impact on the 
future generation in general and the children in particular. Who 
can forget that the great men and women of all ages were the 
creations of religious, historical, mythological and chivalric 
stories told to them by their Nanis and Dadis (Grandmothers). 
In most of the cases the child listener starts feeling that the 
hero of story is worthy of being followed. 

Folk tales have an important place in our life. It is necessary 
to introduce children to the folk tales of their region. They 
may learn not only some valuable lessons from these tales but 
also get familiar with their history and culture. 

Listening to or narrating light and humours stories can 
help in growth of children as normal human beings distancing 
the children from over expectations. It has been repeatedly 
established that listening to educative and humours stories, 
even the serious patients respond positively to the usual 
treatment at hospitals, resulting in the proverbial speedy 
recovery. Fairy tales and cartoon stories have the capacity to 
engage a child. 

In today’s fast world where there is competition to acquire 
maximum grades, the life of children has become mechanical. 
They have no time left for leisure. In such an environment, 
stories may not only relax them but also increase their 
knowledge and inculcate good values and habits. When a 
child reads or listens about the brave acts of a character, he 
may recall it at a crucial time and act accordingly. 

Fairy tales transport a child into the world of fantasy where 
he talks to the fairies, he roams with them amidst lakes and 
palaces, flowers, and butterflies, Though, the fairyland is 
imaginary yet the child learns a lot from this imaginary trip to 
the fairyland. His innocent heart fills with happiness and joy. 
This type of bliss is possible only through a story. 

By listening to the stories, many of the young children 
learn the art of story-telling/story writing and may make great 
contributions to magazines, particularly school magazine. It 
is the duty of all the parents to introduce the children to 
Children Magazines such as Nandan, Bal Bharati, Vigyan 
Pragati, etc. Through these magazines children learn not only 
about their culture and religion but also science and history, 
The magazine also introduces to the children, the lives and 
personalities of the great heroes of the world, A magazine 
also helps in increasing the knowledge of the children by 
narrating the historical and social events of the world. 

Teachers are required to play a very important role in 
developing the taste of reading and listening to the stories 
and plays amongst the children. The classroom can very well 
be converted into a theatre workshop by dramatising the 


stories from the texts by the students. This way teaching can 
be done informally and without any special mental exercise. 
For the all-round development of the child story-telling and 
story writing should be made an inseparable part of school 
curriculum. 


PRESENT STATUS 


In the modern world there is a need for contemporary stories 
for children. First, the stories should be a according to the 
interests and attitudes of children so that they may develop a 
liking for reading and listening to the stories. Then, the stories 
may be used for making children conscious of the environment. 
Animal characters may be used to develop self-confidence, 
perseverance and the habit of hard work among the children, 

Story-telling has an important place in present Indian 
education. The prospective teachers are not only made aware 
of this method, but are given practical training in using it as a 
classroom technique. Its importance is particularly seen in the 
teaching of history and languages. The teacher training 
colleges have story-telling method as a part of their training 
curriculum. 

Today cartoon stories have an important place in a child’s 
educational process. Popular cartoon characters help in 
arousing the interest of the child in a story. New cartoon 
characters may be created keeping in mind the culture of the 
country and the children may be made familiar with them. The 
teachers may encourage the children to develop stories with 
the help of such cartoon characters. Children may also be 
introduced to famous story writers. It will inspire them to read 
and enjoy their work. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Parents should try not to except wonders from the young 
children and not burden the children with excellent 
performance in all fields of life. 

The best way for normal mental and physical growth of the 
children can be attained by encouraging them to behave like 
normal children. The same is possible by encouraging them 
to participate and to listen to the old stories with the mixture 
of stories from the present context. 

The unchecked onslaught of the electronic media should 
not be taken lightly. Particularly in the last decade the TV and 
computer have restricted the normal activities of children. They 
prefer to stick to these electronic devices which results in 
arresting their usual physical and mental growth. It proves 
that any forceful media—may be the traditional flute player or 
the modern TV or computer can deeply affect positively or 
adversely, the tender minds of the children. As such the parents 
must devote sufficient amount of time with their children and 
try to keep them away from the evils of the electronic media in 
general and the TV and computer, in particular, They should 


tell them the stories when they are young and encourage them 
to read when they grow up. 
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STREET CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF 


Amod K. Kanth 


CONTEXT 


India has the largest population of street children in the world. 
There are no current statistics that give the exact number of 
such children in India. In 1991 Census, about eighteen million 
children were found either living or working on streets of urban 
India. About, 13 million are being added to child population of 
the country every year. Even if one goes by conservative 
estimates, nearly half of these children would belong to the 
category of children in distress or children in difficult 
circumstances. These are also the children who are engaged 
in some form of work or the other. They are either engaged in 
wage employment, self-employment or part of the family labour 
and thus deprived of education. In most cases the 
remuneration for work are low and not commensurate with the 
hours that they spend working. According to an ILO study 
undertaken by Choudhari (1996) there are 74.6 million children 
who are in the category of ‘nowhere’ children. These children 
are often not accounted for in the Census figures and belong 
to migrant families who have settled in unauthorised urban 
settlements. 

India has ratified the UN Convention on the Rights of Child 
and has also provided for the care, Support and development 
of children in its Constitution under Articles 24, 39(e) & (f), 45, 
etc. It has also enacted laws for children belonging to 
marginalised sections of the society. Among others these acts 
include: the Child Labour (Protection & Regulation) Act, 1986 
and the Juvenile Justice Act, 1986, Very recently, the Juvenile 
Justice Act, 1986 has been revised to create better conditions 
for the care and protection of the neglected and delinquent 
children, a large number of whom happen to be street children. 
Implementation of legislation leaves much to be desired. Street 
children continue to remain deprived of their basic rights. 
Among various categories of neglected children, including 
the non-school going children and/or child labour who are 
said to be numbered between 80 to 100 million in the country, 
Street children undergo the most severe, yet unnoticed 
sufferings. 

Any discussion on street children essentially involves some 
basic questions as to who these children are, how they live, 
what they eat, how they pass their time, how much time they 
work for their livelihood, where do they spend the nights, and 
so on. The other important question is whether these children 
have a social bondage in the form of a family. In order to 


analyse and understand these issues and other relating to 
street children’s education, it is important to define these 
children and understand their basic characteristics and traits, 

Families in distress in villages and cities alike have to bear 
the onslaughts of poverty. Besides the aggravating poverty 
in the majority of cities, major rural-urban migrations are taking 
place adding to the population of street children. The 
manifestation further results in anomie, disruption and 
abandonment. It is for this reason that majority of such families 
have limited bonds with their children. These children grow 
up on streets and value street culture above everything else. 
Life for them begins and ends on the street. 

It is very difficult to conceptualise a street child or put it 
within boundaries. Such children carry various nomenclatures 
in different parts of the world. In India, they include a large 
variety of children (Mohsin, 1994) those in especially difficult 
circumstances, children in distress, children in need, 
disadvantaged children, deprived children, neglected children 
in irregular situations, delinquents, latchkey children, (National 
Labour Institute, Noida) child labourers, school dropouts, and 
so on. 

According to a UNICEF (1998) definition of street children, 
are those who are vulnerable to many dangers and abuses for 
the following reasons: a vast majority of such children are on 
the street for making a living for themselves or their families, 
so that even if their earnings are meager, street is their work 
Place; they spend a large portion of time on the streets and 
have low returns on their labour; most of them work in 
unorganised, informal sector as petty hawkers, shoeshine 
boys, scavengers of waste, Tags and raw materials, even as 
peddlers, thieves or street sex workers; and by the nature of 
their work and life, they are normally on their own, largely 
unprotected by adults. 

According to Agnelli (1986) definition, a street child or a 
street youth is any minor for whom the street (in the widest 
Sense of the word, including unoccupied dwellings, wasteland, 
etc.) has become his or her habitual abode and who is without 
adequate protection. UNICEF observes that of the total number 
of such children, about 75 per cent are in contact with their 
families, 20 per cent stay away from home for several reasons, 
whereas the remaining 5 per cent have no family at all. 

Although the concept of street children and their numbers 
are discussed in terms of their relationships with their families, 
generalisation of the above statistics provided/collected by 


the UN may not be very true of India as a whole. In fact, in the 
absence of a precise definition of street children, it is very 
difficult enumerate them. Agnelli further points out that given 
the approximate nature of the definition, no objective basis 
for a proper statistical calculation exists (Agnelli, 1986). 
UNICEF categorises street children into three groups: 


Children on the Street 


These children have family connections of a more or less 
regular nature. Their focus in life is still the home. Most of 
them return home at the end of each working day and have a 
sense of belonging to the local community in which their home 
is situated. They are children on the street. 


Children of the Street 


This group is smaller, but more complex. Children in this group 
see the street as their home, and it is there that they seek 
shelter, food and a sense of family among companions. Family 
ties exist, but are remote and their former home is visited 
infrequently. They are children of the street. 


Abandoned Children 


This group may appear to be a part of the second group; in 
daily activities the two are particularly indistinguishable. 
However, by virtue of having severed all ties with the biological 
family, they are entirely on their own, not just for material but 
also for psychological survival. They are also children of the 
street. 


This categorisation provides more insight into the concept 
of such children. These three categories can be found 
practically in all developing countries and, more so, in South 
Asian countries, including India. 

An attempt has also been made in India to categorise street 
children into various groups, based on the relationships of 
such children with their families (Reddy, 1993). This 
categorisation includes: children who live with their families, 
whether it be on the street, in slums, or waste land or 
abandoned/derelict buildings, etc., but spend a lot of time 
working or hanging about on the streets; children who work 
or live on the street (that is, in the widest sense of the word) 
and yet maintain occasional contacts with their families, who 
live either in other cities, or more often, in rural areas. These 
children, sometime, send money to their families; and; children 
who live and work on the street (that is, in the widest sense of 
the word) and have no family contacts, whatsoever are 
orphaned, abandoned, neglected by or estranged from their 
families. 

The classification of Reddy, like other categories based on 
the child-family ties in India, by and large, matches with that 
of the UNICEF. Her first category includes also a large chunk 
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of slum children, most of whom are on the streets because of 
parental neglect or shortage of living space within the so- 
called dwellings or settlements. To that extent, there is an 
overlap, because slum children are at times considered to be 
different from street children. 

The basic idea of categorising children into various groups 
is to determine the specific needs of each group, including 
educational needs. This is likely to facilitate the formulation 
of programmes for street children as a community having 
common features and needs as well as for individual categories 
of street children. Differences in the degree of isolation 
from home and family will necessitate differences in the kind 
and nature of services required (Reddy, 1993). The degree of 
family contact, support and the economic status of the family 
various services can be created including the programme of 
education. 

Discussions related to the concept and categorisation of 
street children also helps in identifying some peculiar traits of 
such children (Pandey, 1993). For most of the children street, 
unoccupied dwellings, wasteland, public places, etc., is their 
‘home’; at the same time it has been found that the working 
conditions for majority of them are exploitative, in terms of 
nature of work, time and income. They are highly vulnerable 
and exposed to the ills of urbanisation. While family 
relationship is found continuous for some of the children, 
many of them have only occasional family contacts. For some 
of them, it is completely lacking. As far as their protection and 
guardianship are concerned, it is almost lacking thus 
categorising them as street children. To this list of attributes, 
Mohsin (1994) has added a few more. According to him, the 
social status of the street children is always looked down 
upon with condemnation; perception about self is completely 
lacking and a majority of them are illiterate as far as their 
educational status is concerned. Their value orientation is 
largely individualistic. These traits can be useful in identifying 
parameters for future studies related to problems of such 
children in the third world and in evolving programmes and 
services for them. Though street children remain deprived in 
many senses yet they develop a number of skills which enable 
them to cope up with the demands of the environmentin which 
they are placed. They also tend to develop a feeling of oneness 
with the group, which provides them a sense of security and 
safeguard against somewhat ‘hostile’ forces. 

Another definition of street children incorporates four forms 
of disadvantages (Dallape, 1989). 


(i) Isolation in a geographical sense, from schools, 
hospitals and other services, and socially, because 
people do not accept them and they are isolated from 
informal support networks. 

(ii) Vulnerability to diseases or illness. 

(iii) Poverty because they have hardly any income. 
(iv) Powerless due to the fact that they come from the families 
who being poor are isolated from political power. 
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Whatever may be the categorisation of street children, one 
commonality among all of them is that they are a neglected lot 
mostly without education, health care, proper food, recreation 
and thus deprived of their right to childhood. The environment 
in which they are groomed and grow up make them more 
vulnerable to the world of crime. They are susceptible to drug/ 
alcoholic abuses and to many other socially deviant 
behaviour. In exchange, they invite for themselves a host of 
physical and psychological problems. They resort to pick 
pocketing, petty thefts and even commit crimes that are more 
serious. As they are young, small, poor and ignorant of their 
rights and mostly have no family members who come to their 
rescue, they are more vulnerable to all kinds of physical, sexual, 
economic/commercial, political and other forms of exploitation. 

In recent years, issues and needs of street children have 
attracted some national and international attention and 
concern. There is no doubt that the most effective response 
may be in terms of preventive measures that may be taken 
through general support to families in poverty, creating 
awareness among parents and civil society, addressing factors 
underlying family disintegration, creating an environment 
conducive for appropriate system of governance besides a 
host of other support activities under different schemes of 
the government to eradicate poverty. The need is also for 
social action in which non-governmental organisation can 
make significant contribution. 

The care for children already on the street cannot be 
ignored and their childhood needs need to be met on a priority 
basis. They need psychological, emotional as well as social 
support for their survival. They have rights, like all other 
children, to live in dignity, to health and education, to 
protection from abuse, exploitation, violence and to an 
Opportunity to voice their feelings and sufferings. While 
evolving strategies for rehabilitation of street children, a proper 
understanding of the background (case history) of the child 
and an assessment of the situation in he/she is placed are two 
basic prerequisites. The reason for being on the streets would 
vary from child to child. Since education forms one of the 
major components of the rehabilitation Strategies, a multi- 
faceted approach is required to impart education for different 
categories of street children, though the basic curriculum of 
education would remain the same for all children, Over the 
years, several initiatives have been taken at different levels— 
international, national, regional and local—to deal with the 
education of street children, besides many other activities for 
their all-round development. 


INTERNATIONAL INITIATIVES 


Several UN bodies provide monetary and technical support 
to member countries and voluntary groups (NGOs) for welfare 
and development of street children, which also includes 
education for such children. Among the UN agencies involved 
in the education of street children in India are ILO, UNESCO, 


UNICEF, UNDP and the World Bank. Besides these UN bodies, 
governmental agencies of several advanced nations have also 
been supporting programmes in specific areas. 

ILO’s programme in India, known as the International 
Programme on the Elimination of Child Labour (IPEC) was 
launched in 1992 and is being implemented in India through 
various Action Programmes, identified by the National Steering 
Committee of the Ministry of Labour with a focus on 
education. Setting up of non-formal education centres for 
working children is one of the important components of this 
Action Plan along with other welfare measures like nutrition 
and health care, awareness building on the issue of child labour 
among children, parents, community, employers and other 
social groups. The ILO-IPEC programme will continue till 
21 December 2001. The other ILO programme, known as the 
Child Labour Action Support Programme (CLASP) was 
supported by the German government and financial assistance 
received was used for supporting on-going activities under 
National Programme on Child Labour. 

UNICEF is also involved in free and compulsory education 
of children in India, including the education of street and 
working children. Acknowledging the need for advocacy and 
implementation of the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
in India, it supports efforts to promote compulsory education, 
organises/supports seminars, symposia, workshops and 
conferences from time to time highlighting the problems of 
illiteracy among such children and to take stock of the 
educational situation of children. 

Among the UN agencies, UNESCO has been working very 
actively in the field of education for street and working children 
in India since 1990 World Conference on Education for All 
and the World Declaration on Education for All. At the World 
Education Forum held in Dakar in April 2000 UNESCO was 
mandated as a lead agency by other official partners, viz., 
World Bank, UNFPA, UNDP, and UNICEF for promoting and 
ensuring Education for All. Since then UNESCO has been 
playing a key role in helping policy planning at the national, 
sub-regional and regional levels to ensure free and compulsory 
primary education for all children by the year 2015. Under its 
education programme, UNESCO has begun to provide 
technical support and some funding for educational activities 
in favour of children in difficult circumstances. The organi- 
Sation now holds national, regional and sub-regional technical 
meetings enabling all the bilateral and multilateral partners 
like the regional development banks, representatives of 
ministries of education and finance, teachers’ unions, the 
Private sector, civil society foundations, parents, etc., to 
discuss the regional needs in terms of basic education and 
modalities of cooperation and financing within the broad goals 
of Education for All. Within this framework, the agency has 
been supporting CINI ASHA and Don Bosco Ashalayam, 
two Kolkata based NGOs to meet basic educational needs of 
Street and working children, besides a host of other welfare 
Programmes. Itis worth mentioning here that the active support 


from UNESCO has contributed significantly in providing 
education to the street and working children in Kolkata. 
Recently, the agency signed an MoU with Prayas, a Delhi 
based NGO working for the care, protection, development and 
rehabilitation of street and neglected children for developing 
innovative educational materials to accomplish the educational 
needs of street and working children in urban settings. 
UNESCO not only provides financial and technical assistance 
for educational advancement of street children, it also evaluates 
the on-going educational programmes. 


GOVERNMENT INITIATIVES ON EDUCATION 
OF STREET CHILDREN 


As stated in Article 39 of the Constitution of India, under the 
Directive Principles of State Policy, the state is expected to 
direct its policy towards children, with the aim of providing 
them opportunities and facilities to grow in a healthy manner 
creating conditions of freedom and dignity and protect them 
from exploitation. 

Child welfare programmes have occupied a prominent place 
in the national plans of the government particularly since the 
National Policy on Children was formulated and announced 
in 1974. The policy provided a framework to address the needs 
of children, including education. India is also a signatory to 
the World Declaration on the Survival, Protection and 
Development of Children, in which education for the 
disadvantage children including street children envisages 
programmes. The Department of Women and Child 
Development, Government of India has formulated a National 
Plan of Action for Children and the areas covered under the 
Plan of Action include education, apart from other important 
components like health, nutrition, sanitation, water, 
environment, etc. The Education for All Campaign of the 
government addresses the educational needs of 19 to 24 million 
children in the age group of 6 to 14. 

Despite government’s initiatives the number of street 
children continues to increase. Unfortunately, until 1993, the 
term ‘street children’ did not figure in the official programmes 
of the post-independent India. After a lot of pressure from the 
NGOs, both local and international, the Government of India 
initiated a scheme for assistance to street children in 1993 
under the Ministry of Welfare. The Ministry of Social Justice 
and Empowerment which is now responsible for street children, 
has prepared an integrated programme for street children for 
execution by voluntary organisations. The basic objectives 
of the programme are related to the identification of street and 
working children, protecting them from various kinds of abuse 
and exploitation, providing them non-formal education, life 
skills training and vocational education and other essential 
services, rehabilitating these children through repatriation, 
social reintegration, etc., and creating an environment for mass 
advocacy and sensitisation. The essential components of the 
integrated programme for street children include provision of 
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shelter, nutrition, health care, sanitation and hygiene, safe 
drinking water, education, recreational facilities and protection 
against abuse and exploitation. All the state capitals and cities 
with a population of one million or more are covered under 
this programme. The schemes of the government are already 
in operation in thirty-seven cities across the country, covering 
as many as 32,451 children (MHRD, 1999). 

As far as educational rehabilitation of street children is 
concerned, the governmental initiatives include non-formal 
education programmes for imparting literacy, numeracy and 
life education, programmes for enrolment of these children in 
formal schools, including full support for subsistence, 
education, nutrition, recreation, etc. The programme is also 
aimed at reintegration of the street children into the mainstream 
society in a respectable manner by providing vocational skills 
and making them independent financially. All programmes of 
the government involving street children are being 
implemented in collaboration with voluntary groups. 

The Ministry of HRD has also taken certain steps for 
education of street children, The Alternative Schooling system 
which has been initiated is in operation in several states under 
the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP). Educational 
needs of different categories of children—dropouts, children 
of school-less habitations, children of migrant population, 
street children, children who help parents and, therefore, can 
not attend formal school, children of displaced families, children 
working in garages, dhabas, factories, etc., children involved 
in agricultural labour, adolescent girls, etc., are being 
addressed. The coverage of Alternate Schooling is at present 
limited. Effort is being made to identify different strategies so 
that specific strategies are formulated. 

The National Council for Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) and Ministry of HRD have also developed 
a programme, known as Inclusive Education, which is meant 
to provide education to the disabled in normal education 
settings. This programme is meant for children who are 
handicapped in certain respects like visual impairment, 
problems related to hearing and speech, slow learners, etc. 
Such disabled children, on account of situational infirmities, 
encompass a large number of street children. NCERT has been 
associated with several educational programmes pertaining 
to street children for more than a decade, directly and in 
association with the NGOs, particularly in the area of non- 
formal education. This effort has included preparation of 
curriculum and course materials. 


VOLUNTARY EFFORTS ON EDUCATION 
OF STREET CHILDREN 


Non-government organisations are playing a significant role 


for restoring lost childhood to street children through their 


own innovative programmes besides implementing 
programmes of the government. During the past two decades, 
they have spear-headed a movement, starting from the 
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metropolitan cities and spreading into other cities and towns 
to help these extremely disadvantaged children. Supported 
and financed by multiple national and international 
organisations, and the Government of India, they have worked 
systematically for the upliftment of street children at the 
grassroots. A large number of them run NFE centres, besides 
providing shelter, health facilities, recreation and other needs 
of these children. Some of them have independently and jointly 
developed curricula and course materials for the education of 
street children. All these voluntary initiatives unanimously 
believe in the efficacy of education as the gateway to the well- 
being of these children, but their efforts remain scattered. The 
education provided to street children by the majority of NGOs 
can be classified into two categories, Non-formal Education 
and Vocational Education. 


Non-Formal Education 


Although the provision for primary education expanded 
considerably, it did not encompass within its fold all the 
children of school going ages. A large number did not or 
could not enroll. A large number dropped out prematurely. 
The present formal education system with inflexible timings is 
not often found to be suitable to needs and requirements of 
these children. They require a special curriculum that focuses 
on life skills rather than mere on literacy. It was strongly felt 
that an alternative curriculum with scope for innovation and 
adaptation in response to the varied needs and problems of 
Specific groups among these children needs to be developed. 
The government of India launched the non-formal education 
programme with flexibility in timings. These centres which 
were established with the support of the government provided 
Opportunities to millions of children to get into the educational 
network. Many voluntary groups, working in urban settings 
took up the challenge of imparting education through this 
unconventional mode. 

The curricula and subjects taught in the NFE centres are 
diverse, ranging from basic literacy skills to minimum levels of 
learning, as well as life skills for adaptation to life’s meaningful 
activities. M.V, Foundation, an NGO of Andhra Pradesh, has 
developed a camp approach to equip illiterate working children 
in the age group of 9-14 years and prepare them for formal 
education. The essence of the camp approach is that working 
child orients himself/herself gradually to the world of 
education. M.V. foundation initially adopted this approach 
for children working in rural areas and has now extended it to 
the city of Hyderabad. Kolkata’s CINI ASHA’s bridge course 
on the other hand, is urban oriented; the striking feature of 
this project is that it encourages working children to continue 
education along with work activities, The basic objective of 
the bridge course is to give basic learning skills of reading. 
writing and numeracy, so that the child, in the day-to-day life, 
is able to make use of these skills meaningfully. The Door Step 
model of bridge course started by Door Step School covers 


‘on the street’ children in Mumbai. Its focus is on preparing 
simple worksheets for making reading and writing skills easy 
for children. These worksheets are also being used by other 
NGOs in the city of Mumbai. The first priority of the Open 
Classroom methods, initiated by the Tilaknagar Children 
Centre (TNCC) as an alternative education is the need of the 
child (Margaret, Chennai). Recognising the needs of the 
children, respecting the parents and listening to their thoughts 
and feelings about their children form the core of this approach. 
In other words, community participation is one of its important 
components. Many NGOs, working in the field of NFE these 
days are giving importance to this aspect. TNCC believes that 
for true education to take place, our system of education has 
to become process-oriented where students and teachers are 
provided with opportunities to express themselves, discover 
their true selves and develop in harmony with outer world. 
The curriculum, developed by TNCC for its Open Classroom 
is more oriented towards achieving this objective of education, 

A majority of the NFE models adopted by various NGOs 
follow either a self-designed curriculum or replicate the primary 
school curriculum of the state education department. The self- 
designed courses prepared by several NGOs are based on 
bridge-courses to provide basic skills in reading, writing and 
numeracy. NGOs like Prayas, Deepalaya, Butterflies, Ankur 
have developed self-explanatory worksheets for children. 
Project Mala follows Minimum Levels of Learning curriculum 
devised by NCERT. The NFE model designed by Prayas, 
initially based on the BRAC (Bangladesh Rural Advancement 
Committee) and NCERT models have been modified keeping 
in mind the needs and interests of such children. Some of the 
tools designed by Prayas are child friendly and also based on 
the premise that in an NFE environment, a child too can be a 
resource person. Prayas provides children a space to express 
their imagination, thoughts, skills, etc., in several ways. The 
organisation also stresses on personal contact of instructors 
with the family members of the child. An important component 
of Prayas NFE programme is a constant interface with the 
community. It not only interacts with the children, but also 
involves the community through its various programmes like 
Prayas Samudai Samiti (PSS), a body consisting of parents, 
children, community leaders and NFE instructors. This body 
provides support to Prayas NFE programme in the slums in its 
management of educational programmes and monitors 
children’s progress. PSS also provides counseling to dropouts, 
maladjusted and abused children. Such community based 
bodies have been created by many other NGOs in different 
Parts of the country keeping in view the needs of the 
community and children. 

The NGO Forum for Street and Working Children, Delhi, 
founded in August 1987, took several initiatives by organising 
workshops to discuss goals, objectives, approaches and 
Strategies for NFE centres ( Butterflies, 1998). This forum is a 
member of the National NGO Forum pursuing similar objectives 
at the national level and emphasising the needs of education 


for such children. Several other networks have been created 
to protect the interest of the street children in different parts 
of the country. Besides a host of other activities for street 
children, all these networks attach prime importance to the 
education of such children in different ways—starting from 
curriculum development, content development, preparing them 
to get admitted into the formal school or to extend the facilities 
of National Open school. 

The curriculum for NFE broadly covers three main stages: 
the preparatory stage, the elementary stage and the advanced 
stage. The contents of the teaching learning materials generally 
cover aspects like language development (oral communication, 
skill of handwriting, factual writing, creative writing, 
comprehension of textual/printed information); mathematics 
(numeracy—reading, understanding of values of number), 
operations (like additions, deductions, multiplication and 
division, etc.); basic geometry (identification of two/three 
dimensional shapes, measurement of angles, etc.); science 
(health, hygiene, etc.); and social science—(geography, 
history) and community living (art, craft, music, etc.). However, 
the level and method of teaching vary according to the age 
and learning capacity of the child. In a recently published 
research study (Zutshi, 2000), it is reported that the experiments 
of several NGOs in different parts of the country in providing 
education in a non-formal way has proved to be quite 
meaningful and effective. Motivation is a powerful aid to 
generate attention among students. Many NGOs, realising 
this aspect relate the teaching-learning process to local living 
conditions and aspects around the child. It has been found 
that for the success of the non-formal education programme, 
two important components have to be kept in mind, viz., 
teaching aids and commitment and competence of teachers/ 
instructors. The success and failure of the NFE programme 
can be assessed taking into account the following indicators: 
skills acquired by the children; pupil/teacher ratio; dropout 
rates; mainstreaming of children in the formal school system; 
and protecting children from hazardous work and guiding them 
to meaningful occupations. 

Zutsi’s recent study (2000) presents a very negative picture 
of educational programmes for street children in India. The 
report accounts for the failure of these programmes due to 
several factors: poor infrastructural facilities, lack of proper 
teaching aids, lack of training of teachers, non-adoption of 
proper curriculum and a host of other allied reasons. 


Vocational Training 


The experience of NGO’s with educational programmes of 
street children indicates that most of them express interest in 
acquiring skills which they can apply immediately to earn their 
livelihood. Keeping this in mind, several NGOs have 
introduced vocational training as an important component in 
their NFE programme. Imparting vocational education along 
with the NFE programme and linking basic education with 
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vocational education has also been experimented with by 
several NGOs in different parts of the country. Prominent NGOs 
imparting vocational training courses include Akhand Jyoti 
Foundation, Sarjan (both Ahmedabad), Sanjivani Welfare and 
Care Society (Allahabad), Salam Balak Trust, Prayas, Butterflies, 
Vatsalya (New Delhi), Jan Kalyan Samiti (Badohi), APSA, 
Maya, REDS, SPURD, YMCA (Banglore), Ruchika 
(Bhubaneswar), FADUC, Tomorrow’s Foundation, Bengal 
Mass Education Society (Calcutta), Don Bosco, ICCW, Jeeva 
Jyoti (Chennai), SAHARA, URDES (Hyderabad). 

Vocational education has now been recognised by the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of 
India as an important component of the National Literacy 
Mission Programme. It is for this reason that the Ministry has 
handed over the erstwhile Shramik Veedyapeeth (oldest and 
most prestigious national level projects on vocational 
education) to some prominent NGOs. The entire programme 
has now been renamed Jan Shikshan Sansthan (JSS). The 
Ministry has identified 20 NGOs in the country to impart 
vocational education to the neo-literate, women belonging to 
the deprived sections of the society, street and working 
children, etc. The JSS represents an institutional framework 
for offering non-formal, adult and continuing education for 
the disadvantaged groups including women and children and 
to provide academic and technical resource support to the 
National Literacy Mission programme. The programmes are 
based on polyvalent or multi-dimensional approach to 
education. The objectives of JSS include: to improve 
occupational skills and technical knowledge of the neo- 
literates; to raise their efficiency and increase their productivity 
to provide academic and technical resource support to Zila 
Saksharata Samitis in taking up vocational and skill 
development programmes for neo-literates in both urban and 
rural areas; serve as nodal continuing education centre and 
coordinate, supervise and monitor 10-15 continuing education 
centres/ nodal centres; organise training and orientation 
courses for key resource persons, master trainers on designing 
development and implementation of skill development 
programmes; organise equivalency programmes through the 
open learning systems; widen the range of knowledge and 
understanding of the social, economic and political systems 
in order to create critical awareness about the environment; 
promote national goals such as secularism, national 
integration, population and development, women’s equality, 
protection and conservation of environment, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


The task to provide education to all street children presents a 
colossal challenge. The numbers of such children, who mostly 
happen to be working children, is increasing at a rapid pace 
and there is a necessity to identify them to ascertain their 
status for drawing up programmes. Although the life of street 
children is extremely hazardous, they go unnoticed even as 


and nature of such children and their pressing economic 
compulsion, the Alternative School Education appears to be 
an answer. The central and the state governments will have to 
collaborate with the National Open School national and state 


level literacy and vocational programmes to encourage spirited 
individuals and voluntary organisations to run educational 
programmes for the street children. The task is indeed gigantic, 
but with the support of partners including international bodies, 
funding agencies, government agencies and voluntary sector 
and a strong political will, the objective of providing education 
to the neglected street and working children is achievable. 
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STUDENTS’ PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


N. Pradhan 


Students’ crisis is a worldwide phenomenon, The students in 
general are not happy with the type of education they receive, 
with the procedure of administration, and with the changes 
and innovations that are brought in the system of education. 
One can see students’ protests very often in the higher 
education system and sometimes of late in the school system 
for petty matters, It is, therefore, seen that to avoid such 


process, implementation of the decisions, and even to evaluate 
teacher's performance in many educational institutions. So 
students participate in the educational administration in 
different institutions in different ways. The questions that 
come to the minds are: 


1, What is students’ participation in educational 
administration? 

2 Is it essential that students participate in educational 
administration? 

3 If so what will be the benefit? 

A What are the administrative functions that students 
shall carry out in educational administration? and 

5. How they participate in educational administration? 


Students are the main beneficiaries of the education system. 
They are the future of the nation, Realising that national 
development depends on the education of its citizens, most 
of the nations bear the cost of education in totality or in part, 
In many countries students also contribute for their education 


when they are consulted/integrated in the administration of 
the institutions. One may think that the students are an 
immature bot, that they lack a sense of responsibility, that they 
may not be able to foresee the future, ete. Thus one may oot 
agree that students shall take part in educational administration. 
But when one considers that they are to be propared for their 
future, and made responsible citizens, one will certainly agree 
that educational institunons are the training grounds and, 
therefore, students shall take part in the administration of 
institutions. Reflection on the issue of students’ parucipation 
in educational administration are not new. We can find bot of 
literature and reports discussing these inuns 

Students’ paricupation in educational administration moar 
active involvement of students in all the administrative 
activities of the institution. It is not just the influence of 
students in policies and dectsions of the institutions by strikes 
and union activites but students themselves becoming a party 
to the policy-making and decision-making body. They 
themselves can be the initiators of altering policies and 
decisions Students are viewed as the customers of the syuem 
of education. Its, therefore, pertinent that education is geared 
as per the customers demands and needs. In doing +o, 
education cannot but include the students in educational 
administration. Srivastava (1975) found from his saxty ihat 
meaningful participation of students in educational 
administration helps the students to develop team spirit, 
involves a feeling of identification with and commitment 1 
the institution for all its activities and for all that it stamds for 
It provides them an avenue for actual sharing by them in the 
decision-making policies, programmes and activines $0 
students’ participation has a lot of advantages for the 
institutions and for the society and individeals. 


* The idea of students’ participation in educations! 


administration ts around 150 years old. be DST, an Act wae 
pamed in Britain. As per the Act, the Scottinh Universities 
could have rectors elected by students. In India, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mobammed Ali Jinnah mooted the 
idea of students’ participation in educational abminiirsson 
in 1936. At that time this was required for achieving ledia's 
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independence. But after the Independence of India, students’ 
involvement was discouraged. However, during 1970s 
students’ participation in educational administration was felt 
imminent and this received a serious attention from the Central 
Government and even a National Level Committee, viz., 
Governance of University and Colleges, 1971 was formed. The 
Committee appointed by UGC in 1971 under the Chairmanship 
of Gajendra Gadkar has considered this in a special chapter— 
Students’ Participation in Educational Administration. It has 
suggested as to how students’ participation can be 
encouraged and incorporated in the universities and colleges 
and recommended that the statutes of each university should 
provide for the establishment of a student council. The 
functions of the council may be as follows: 


(i) To make recommendations to the Executive and 
Academic Councils in matters affecting the work of 
the students such as the structure of course, pattern 
of instruction, etc., the corporate life of the university 
in so far as it concerns the students, and the co- 
curricular and extra-curricular activities in the 
university. 

(ii) Ordinarily, all rules affecting discipline, welfare, sports, 
literary and departmental societies, management of 
hostels, students’ homes, non-resident student 
centres, extension work, social work, students health, 
National Service Scheme, NCC, etc., shall be placed 
before the student council for obtaining its views, which 
will then be communicated to the academic and then 
to the executive council for decision, and 

(iii) The Council should have the right to communicate its 
views, observations and recommendations to the Vice- 
Chancellor or any authority of the university, in respect 
of any matter, which concern the students. The 
Chairman of the Student Council will be authority to 
decide whether a matter does or does not concern the 
students. 


It has also recommended that the Council shall meet at 
least three times every year, and not more than six months 
shall elapse between two meetings. Extraordinary meetings 
may be called either at the instance of the Chairman, or at the 
request of not less than half of the members of the Council. 

The composition of student council be as follows: 


(i) President, vice-president, and secretary of the 
university students’ union. 

(ii) The secretary of the students’ advisory committee of 
each faculty. 

(iii) Ten persons elected by an electoral college consisting 
of one student representative of each college student 
council, in accordance with the system of proportional 
representation. 

(iv) Five students nominated by the vice-chancellor from 


among outstanding students or sportsman or those 
who have distinguished themselves in any field of 
student activity, giving due consideration to special 
interests. 


The committee has further recommended that it would be 
desirable to have a teacher, nominated by the Vice-Chancellor 
to be the Chairman of the Council. It has also suggested that 
the administration of extracurricular activities be left entirely 
to the students themselves. 

The Report of the UGC Committee ‘Towards New 
Educational Management’ under the Chairmanship of Prof. 
A. Gnanam (1990, p. 86) has viewed that university is a society 
of students and teachers dedicated to the pursuit of learning, 
accumulation of knowledge, its transmission to succeeding 
generation and exploration of new knowledge. For democratic 
functioning of the universities, wider participation of all those 
concerned with the university is essential. This should be 
possible through participation of teachers, students, and non- 
teaching staff appropriately through their representation on 
appropriate university bodies or through consultative 
committees. Further the Committee has noted that the present, 
more or less authoritarian structure has to be replaced by 
participatory democratic functioning in which organised 
groups work through procedures towards an already 
formulated schedule and the bureaucratic aspects of 
educational activity must be discouraged. 

The Committee of UGC (1990) reports expressed the view 
that students should be involved directly or indirectly in the 
management of the Universities as indicated below: 


1. Students shall play a leading role in the organisation 
of corporate life, cultural activities, games and sports, 
academic societies, and hostels, etc. 

2. There should be students’ advisory committees at the 
level of department, faculty, and the university 
consisting of meritorious students under the chair- 
manship of the head/dean/Vice-Chancellor, where they 
could express their views on important academic 
questions like the structure of courses, the content of 
syllabi, pattern of syllabi, pattern of instruction and 
examination, research, etc., as also for the better working 
of the university. The Suggestions made by the 
students should be given due consideration by the 
appropriate bodies of the university. 


; In all the committees of the students, different sections/ 
divisions, classes and women should be given due represen- 
tations. The university authority should nominate meritorious 
students. 


Some specific Suggestions of the Committee are: 


k Students shall be given opportunity for participating 
in the Senate. But not in the other bodies like Syndicate, 


Board of Studies and Academic Councils, etc. 

2. The representation of students shall be chosen by 
nomination by the Vice-Chancellor or Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor or dean of student welfare on the basis of 
merit in curricular, co-curricular and extracurricular 
activities. 

3. Students’ participation should be encouraged in the 
following forums: 


(a) Committees and organisations concerned with the 
corporate life, extra and co-curricular activities. 
Advisory committees for halls of residence 
hostels, etc. 

Committees for games social service and cultural 


activities. 


(b) 
(c) 


It can be seen that the idea of students’ participation has 
received due attention by experts and committees appointed 
by the Government of India. There are also a lot of researches 
conducted in this area specifically on topics of students’ 
participation, unrests and Indiscipline. The following are some 
of the findings from those studies. 

Riddle (1962), Bhattacharya (1967), Sharma (1968), Dougal 
(1968), Kale (1972), Majumdar (1974), Desai (1989), Malhotra 
and Menon (1991), Srivastava (1989), Bora (1985) studied the 
problems of college and university students and found that 
many of the students’ problems are because of the following: 


(a) The authority does not give attention to students’ 
problems. 

(b) Level of students’ participation is low in educational 
institutions. 

(c) Students’ unrest is related to students’ participation 
in educational administration. 

(d) Level of students’ participation is low in all the 
educational institutions. 

(e) Students’ councils are poor channels of students’ 
participation in educational administration, 

(f) Breakdown of communication channels between 
university and students is the main problem and reason 
of students’ indiscipline. 

(g) Students are dissatisfied with the campus facilities. 

(h) Students do not like the hostile bureaucratic 
functioning of the university and colleges. 

(i) Political interferences in the educational institutions 
lead to more students’ problems and more active 
participation in educational administration. 

(G) Indifferent attitude of administrators and teachers 
towards students’ problems. 


A study conducted by Srivastava R.C. (1975) at Delhi 
University on Students’ Participation in Educational 
Administration started with the basic assumption that in 
professional courses students as more disciplined than the 
general courses. It was found that the important reasons for 
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encouraging students’ participation are: 


1, School as a training ground for taking social 
responsibilities. 

2. Students are mature, experienced and responsible. 

3. Learning is a two-way process and students as co- 
partners should be active participants. 

4. Students become creative and responsible by 
participating in the administration. 

5. Students are eager to participate in administration. 


Srivastava also found some reasons for not allowing 
students to participate in administration. They are as follows: 


1. The standard of education will be lowered. 

2. There is no precedence of students’ participation in 
the institution. 

3. It will lead to administrative inefficiency. 

4. Students will create a lot of administrative problems 
than provide any solution. 

5. It will lead to students’ indiscipline. 

6. Itis a threat to academic freedom of teaching staff. 


It is observed by Corson (1975) from his study that ‘while 
students have been granted greater opportunities to 
participate in governance, their views, particularly with respect 
to academic and financial affairs, have not been influential. 
This may be attributable, in part at least, to the fact that 
students, having earned the right to voice their views in 
decision-making forums, have failed, in many instances, to 
exercise the authority granted. Only 30 per cent students take 
part in students’ elections’. So, even if students have been 
given the facilities to participate, many of the brilliant students, 
especially girls and students with rural background do not 
take part in educational administration, 


TYPES OF STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


It is seen that students participate in varying degrees in 
educational administration in areas like; students’ union, 
physical facilities, hostels facilities, finance, planning and 
development of the institution, building, equipment, students’ 
aids, curricular and extra-curricular activities, and staff 
development and evaluation activities. In order to carry out 
these activities, the following types of students’ government 
can be seen in Indian schools, colleges and universities. 


Student Council 


Students councils are formed either by elections or through 
nominations. It is found that different classes and sections of 
students are given due place in the council. In many of the 
councils, the president’s position is reserved for the nominated 
teachers. The Head of the institution nominates teachers as 
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the president of the council. In some of the institutions the 
president is elected directly by the students or indirectly by 
their representatives. It is found that the president becomes 
the ex-officio member in many of the policy making and 
executive bodies of the institution. The council is formed 
every year and meets at least once in a month. Among the 
other members, one becomes the secretary, and other office 
bearer like sports in-charge, cashier, hostel in-charge, academic 
affairs, culture, students’ welfare, etc. The council works 
closely with the authority of the institutions for the time they 
enjoy confidence of the majority of the students. 


General Organisation 


General organisations are created by students themselves or 
by the institutions for the benefit of the students and the 
organisation. In some of the schools of Baroda city it is seen 
that schools have started ‘Quality Circles’. Such organisation 
consists of students and few teachers who think together and 
provide the right directions to the school authority. The other 
such organisations formed are the earthquake relief body, 
drought relief body, think-tank body, and academic support 
body, etc. The functions of such organisations are to provide 
support and generate new ideas for the institutional 
development. General organisations are found to be formed 
and operate with and without the support and sanctions of 
the institutions, 


Student Congress 


It is found students at local level, state level, national and 
even at international level form different organisations to have 
their say in educational administration. Such organisations 
are the Alumni Association, Democratic Students 
Organisation, Akhila Bharatiya Vidhyarthi Parishad, etc. All 


such organisations help the institutions to plan their future 
programme and participate in decision-making process. These 
organisations are very active at all levels to influence the 
management of the organisation. However, many a times it is 
seen that these organisations and the educational 
organisations differ in their attitude and philosophy. 
Therefore, sharp differences exist between the institutions 
and these organisations. However, the contribution of these 
organisations is not negligible. Most of the Indian educational 
institutions are influenced by these students congress created 
mostly after 1950s. 


STRUCTURE OF STUDENTS’ GOVERNMENT 


The structure of students’ government that are generally 
found in India are: 


Objectives of Students’ Participation in Educational 
Administrati 


The objectives of students’ participation in educational 
institutions are: 


1. To provide opportunities to make the democratic 
process functional. 

2. To give the young people an opportunity to learn 
democracy by participating in it. 

3. To give the student a voice in the operation of his 
school, particularly in the management of student 
activities. 

4, To establish a clearing house for ideas that may 
promote the general welfare of the school. 

5. To develop in the student feelings of responsibility to 
the organisation. 

6. To promote closer ties between school and community. 


Structure of Student Government 


Students’ Council 


Publicity-Clubs 


School Clubs 


Students’ Exchange | 


ist 
[ Social-By-Laws | | = 
[ Class Organisation | [ Field Days 


Functions 


The following are the specific functions carried out by the 
students in the administration of the institutions. 


. Review, approve, and charter all clubs. 
Aid in elections 

. Supervise all curricular activities 

. Prepare activity budget 

Collect students’ activity fees 

. Regulate all school parties 

. Supervise all assembly programmes 

. Keep records of co-curricular activities for all students 
. Formulate point system 

. Supervise athletics awards 

. Select students for monthly awards 
School publications 

. Best student of the year award 

. Formulate code of conduct 

. Work closely with canteen 

. Monitoring 

. Establishing student court 


Bee eee ee 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21e 


Adopt school alma mater 

Orient new students 

Look after student welfare activities 

Plan and Carry out income generation activities viz. 
sports, annual day, drama, child adaption, concession, 
etc. 


CONCLUSION 


Students’ participation in educational administration is not a 
debatable point. The application of the idea depends much on 
the philosophy of the institution, the state, and the maturity 
of the students themselves. However in many of the 
institutions it is seen that students participate actively in all 
the affairs of the institution. By this the students develop a 
sense of belongingness and affiliation for their institution and 
much of the students’ dissatisfactions and problems can be 
avoided. Many of the Indian and foreign institutions have 
gone for students’ active participation in educational 
administration. The National Level Committees, Commissions 
and TQM experts have also emphasised for the active 
involvement of students’ in institutional activities. 
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SUTRA 


Saroja Bhate 


Sutra is the name of a genre of Sanskrit literature. The term 
literally means ‘thread’, ‘string’ or ‘cord’. It denotes a text 
which, like a thread, holds together a group of statements or 
sentences. A sutra text is, thus, like a garland of flowers or a 
necklace of pearls, an ordered set of homogenous material. 
The term sutra is further extended to denote individual 
sentences in a sutra text. Thus sutra in Indian tradition stands 
for both, a text as a whole and its individual constituents. 
Usually a sutra is composed as a continuous text resulting in 
what is traditionally called a mahavakya (a large sentence), 
The idea is that it gives impression of an integrated whole. 

Brevity is the main characteristic that distinguishes a sutra 
from other kinds of texts. A sutra is the shortest possible 
expression of a large content. It aims to recapitulate or sum up 
essentials of knowledge in a particular area. 

Tradition defines sutra as follows: 


Alpaksharamsandigdham sarvad visvtomukham. 
Astobhamanvadyam cha sutram sutravido vidu. 


[The experts of sutra understand by the word sutra (a text) 
which consists of few letters, is devoid of ambiguity, 
contains the essence (of the respective branch of 
knowledge), is open in all directions, and is sacred in nature.] 


Sanskrit literature consists of a large number of sutra texts, 
which can be cited as illustrations of this definition. The 
Kalpsutras are the first available sutra texts. They consist of 
three varieties of sutras namely: srautasutra ‘a manual of Vedic 
sacrifice’, grhyasutra ‘a manual of domestic sacrifice’ and 
dharmasutra ‘a manual of religious and social customs, 
Although these texts were written in the language and style 
similar to that of Brahamana texts, they are much reduced in 
bulk. Panini’s Astadhyayi, ‘a book of eight chapters’, 
belonging to the fifth century ac, is a model sutra composition 
for teaching the science of grammar. Although Panini was not 
a pathfinder in this matter, his work Tepresents the perfection 
of sutra style. His contribution to the methodology of sutra 
composition is highly appreciated. For instance, Panini has 
perfected in achieving brevity by employing several devices 


such as the use of nominal style, setting up of sophisticated 
metalanguage including technical terminology, avoidance of 
repetition by adopting elliptical style and mode of cross- 
references etc. A couple of sutras from his Astadhyayi may 
be cited to illustrate the genre of sutra. 

‘Aden gunah’ is a sutra in Panini’s grammar. It contains 
three words: at, en and gunah. It means, ‘the letters a, e, and 
o are called guna’. There is no verb in the sutra text. Both at 
and en are technical expressions, While at stands for the short 
vowel a, en is an abbreviated reference to two vowels e and o. 
Guna is the technical name used in grammar to denote the 
three vowels a, e and o. 

‘Iko yan ici’ is yet another sutra in his grammar. It means 
i, u, r and / are replaced by y,v, 7, and / respectively when 
followed by a vowel. All the three words in this sutra are 
technical expressions. They are abbreviated references to 
different groups of sounds; for instance ik means the four 
vowels, i, u, r and l, while the term yan stands for the four 
semivowels y, v, rand /. In fact, this presents in a condensed 
form four rules of euphonic combination; y replacing i, v 
replacing u, r replacing r and / replacing /. 

Another illustration is from the Brahamasutra of Badrayana. 
It opens with the following two sutras: 

Athato brahmajijnasa—‘(we begin with) a query into 
Brahaman’. 

Janmadyasya yatah—‘(the Brahaman) from which emerge 
different states as birth’. 

It will be clear from the above illustration that sutras in a 
sutra text are interconnected. 

The sutra mode of composition had its origin in the early 
system of education in India, which was essentially oral and 
therefore mnemonic in character. Basic textbooks in different 
subjects were compressed to the extent possible in order to 
lessen the burden on memory. Brevity being thus the main 
objective, the sutra style became terse and clarity was 
Sacrificed at the altar of conciseness. Textbooks composed in 
Sutra style could hardly be understood without the help of a 
commentary. Gonda has, therefore, rightly observed that sutra 


texts “were composed for the future specialists not for the 
ignorant’. 


SYLLABUS 


S.C. Sarma 


The purpose of a school is to initiate certain desirable learning 
outcomes, through teacher-student interactions. Teacher and 
learner are very important components of a school, where 
teacher teaches and learner learns. But what does the teacher 
teach and what does the learner learn? The immediate and 
spontaneous answer to this, as anybody’s expectation, is the 
content, without which teaching-learning transaction would 
be in vacuum. Hence the subject areas, the knowledge, the 
learning experience that are to be provided in a teaching- 
learning transaction, be divided on the basis of the level of 
development of learner to whom it is actually intended for. At 
this point of deciding and describing the subject areas and 
their ambits, the term ‘syllabus’ comes to the forefront. 
Syllabus is the organising document in areas of instruction. It 
is one of the oldest teaching stipulations in formal education. 
This is an important tool by which organisation and structure 
of intended learning take place in the classroom transaction 
or be communicated from teacher to learner. In some systems 
of instruction, syllabus is highly formalised and controls the 
amount of decision-making by teacher as well as learner. But 
in some other systems it is more informal document which 
operates only as a guideline. 

Normally the process of development of curriculum in India 
involves the selection and organisation of intended learning 
outcomes. There are mainly two sources of selection of 
curricula—one from the portion of the content of culture that 
is transmissible through learning and the second is derived 
from systematic inquiry carried out within various scholarly 
description. From these two sources, content areas are selected 
basing on certain educational goals and anticipated 
instructional situation. These content areas, usually and widely 
called as subjects, are classified under ‘fields’, and subdivided 
into ‘courses’. The ‘course’ is a fundamental instructional 
category associated with a specific period of time within which 
instruction take place to initiate anticipated learning. Syllabus 
describes the specific aspects of content to be learned in the 
course. As a result there may be different syllabi concerning 
the different courses. They may be of varying lengths, forms 
and shapes. They may describe courses that run from a given 
period of time. They may also describe organisation of subject 
matter over several years, e.g., syllabi of a science or 
mathematics programme from class I to X. They also describe 
the suggested ways of implementing the subject matter in 
classrooms. 


The main concern of syllabus is to prescribe course content 
and ways of organising an instructional area. Mostly syllabus 
is a written form of document describing the course outlines, 
rationale, objectives, lists of materials to be taught and 
suggested methodology of teaching. In some schooling 
systems, the preparation, the prescription and the description 
of syllabus and decisions relating to its selection and ambits, 
would be done by a central authority. 

In most of the educational systems preparation of syllabus 
is a major curriculum development activity. There are several 
ways of developing a syllabus to ensure its implementation in 
schooling system. However, the common framework of a 
syllabus includes the provisioning of curriculum constructs. 
Provisioning refers to the choices made among alternatives 
for the design of components. The curriculum components 
give form and substance to syllabus. Following are the five 
widely accepted curricular components in the Indian system: 


e A framework of assumptions about the learner and 
society, 

© Aims and objectives, 

Content or subject matter with its selection, scope and 
sequence, 

@ Modes of transaction (methodology and learning 
environments), and 

@ Evaluation 


These components are independent as well as 
interdependent. Any change in one component affects the 
structure and functioning of the others. As any given 
curriculum component functions with teachers and learners, 
decisions are reconstructed on other components which 
determine what teachers may teach and what students have 
an opportunity to learn. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIETY AS A 
FRAMEWORK 


All the curriculum components may not be provisioned in 
every syllabus, however, while deciding the ways of organising 
a subject matter and learning activities, there may be some 
implicit assumptions. It is essential to establish a rationale for 
the unit of instruction, while organising the syllabus. Normally 
in rationale, the need for teaching a particular subject would 
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be stated clearly in terms of social and individual needs. 
‘Decisions in the area of rationale are crucial because they 
predicate many other following decisions on provisioning of 
other constructs within the syllabus’ (Eash, 1985). 
Determination of learner’s abilities, needs, interests, motivation 
and potential for learning is important in deciding and building 
the syllabus, hence this is the first guiding construct among 
curriculum planners. The second guiding construct is the 
society, its orientation to monitoring or using the individual. 
There are positions on needs of society and needs of the 
learner which reconcile and bring them together as well as 
advocate the pre-eminence of one or the other in the decision- 
making process. Once the rationale is explicated, the other 
constructs of aims and objectives, selection of subject mater 
(its scope and sequence), modes of transaction (methodology 
and learning environments) and evaluation are usually 
provisioned for the users of the syllabus. 


Aims and Objectives 


Selection of aims and objectives is an important and significant 
activity in curriculum development because they have a direct 
relationship to the provisioning of the subsequent 
components. Aims and objectives give the conceptional 
foundation on which the edifice of syllabus can be built, In a 
given syllabus objectives may either be general or specific. In 
former, the larger elements of subject matter are tied together 
and in the latter, the expected learning outcomes are specified. 
Specific objectives would help in accomplishing the general 
objectives. There are various ways of stating the aims and 
objectives in the sense that they may be broad-based and 
considered implicit in the provision made for the other 
curriculum constructs. The question of whether aims and 
objectives be fixed or they could be evolved from the student 
performance and nature of subject matter, is a major concern 
for writers of a syllabus. They may be fixed or rigid to the 
extent of accomplishing certain global and consensus issues 
which are implicit in the socio-cultural milieu. They vary from 
subject to subject depending on the nature and content to be 
transacted in the classroom. Besides, flexibility in the objectives 
may be permissible, as the student performance or 
participation is likely to vary basing on the content to be 
presented and transacted. Emphasis is given, hence, to define 
the expected behavioural changes among students. 

The other question, relevant to shape the framework and 
use of syllabus is, that whether aims and objectives could be 
prescribed or discretionary. In prescriptive mode, aims and 
objectives are prescribed by central authority and syllabus 
would be an authority oriented document in which decision- 
making of teacher and student is controlled. If a syllabus is 
prescribed by a central authority, careful attention is to be 
given to aims and objectives, as they direct and guide the 
classroom activity. Usually prescription of aims and objectives 
is evident under formalised systems of instruction. In 


decentralised system of education, they are discretionary 
where teachers are given freedom to decide. In an informal 
system and in a specific instructional programme they might 
be discretionary because teacher may have freedom to choose 
them depending on the unit of instruction. Eash (1985) opined 
that, aims and objectives might be priority listed for ordering 
them within the unit of instruction, across several units of 
instruction, or within the total scope of subject matter across 
grades of school or system of education. This view has found 
favours with certain organisations in India. 


Form of Subject Matter 


Selection and organisation of subject matter occupies a major 
place in syllabus. The form of subject matter and its packaging 
comes in many shapes but the textbook has been the standard 
work for use by teachers and students in the study of subject 
matter in the curriculum. Basing on learners’ abilities and 
needs on one hand, and the social requirements, expectation 
and needs on the other, subject matter would be selected. 
Subject matter, thus selected, has to be organised in terms of 
its scope and sequence. The scope indicates what is to be 
taught or the range of the subject matter to be studied. The 
sequencing depicts the order in which subject matter is to be 
studied and taught. These selections are translated through 
syllabi. The organisation of subject matter may provide a list 
of intended learning outcomes as stated within the framework 
of subject matter. As there is tremendous expansion of 
knowledge in the instructional areas, there is a need to 
continuously update the subject matter to equip the learner 
with recent developments in knowledge. Subject matter can 
be selected on the basis of general education of all students 
or the specialised development of a selected group of students. 

Sequencing of subject matter may be done either logically 
or psychologically. Syllabus is the reconciliation of logical 
relationships in subject matter with a sequence, consistent 
with the individual’s learning process. Organisation of subject 
matter (both scope and sequence) should help the learner 
learn the instructional area with ease and should also develop 
interest, among learners, on the subject matter. 


Modes of Transaction (Methodology and 
Learning Environment) 


Modes of transaction are the recommended methodology to 
transact the subject matter in a classroom situation. They 
also figure in syllabi to guide teachers in the ways of dealing 
with the subject matter and to direct the classroom behaviour 
of teachers in order to accomplish learning outcomes. They 
are considered as potential determinants to achieve learning 
Outcomes because they affect attitudes of students and their 
content mastery. Syllabi directed at teachers provide specific 
modes of transaction that are to be used in curriculum, Out of 
a large range of pedagogical resources, syllabi helps teachers 


in selecting one among them which is suitable and appropriate 
to increase student learning. Smith and Sherwood (1976) 
expressed that, ‘in some newer approaches where syllabi are 
becoming part of an electronic instructional system, formed 
around computers and word processors, the modes of 
transactions are specified by the way the subject matter is 
controlled and presented to students’. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation may provide necessary information to teachers 
which helps them to guide the learner to the next steps in the 
sequence of the subject matter. Thus, when provisioned for 
maximum individual guidance, the evaluation is related as a 
guide to modes of transaction and sequencing. Eash (1974) 
opined that, ‘evaluation and its functions as a guide and 
feedback to the leaner and teacher is an important part of 
curriculum syllabi’. Syllabi will also focus on the effects of 
learning outcomes or products of interaction between teacher, 
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learner and subject matter. Syllabi may also provide 
suggestions for collecting data on direct and indirect effects 
of any instructional programme. Hence, the evaluation tools 
used by teachers, to collect necessary information for guiding 
students and modifying instructional process for better 
learning outcomes, constitute syllabus framework. Evaluation 
tools may be oral, written or other types of tests implicitly 
used in the instructional process, They help to give feedback 
to students and also help teachers to understand the extent of 
which the aims and objectives of the syllabus are achieved. 
Apart from the evaluation of student performance it is also 
essential to evaluate externally the effective use of syllabus 
and learning outcomes. This kind of external evaluation is 
used where the curriculum is determined by central authority 
and there is concern that learning will have uniformity across 
the diversity of contexts where it is implemented. Though 
there are very few attempts in evaluating the effectiveness 
and utility of a syllabus, evaluation of syllabus is necessary 
to formulate any future curriculum syllabi. 
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TAMIL NADU, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


G. Subramonian Pillay 


The present state of Tamil Nadu is the residuary part of the 
erstwhile Madras Presidency reorganised in 1956. It is bound 
on north by Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, on west by Kerala, 
on east by the Bay of Bengal and south by the Indian Ocean. 
The area of present Tamil Nadu is 1,30,058 sq. km. It consists 
of 29 revenue districts. The population of Tamil Nadu had 
increased like the following. 


1961—3,36,86,953 
1991—5,58,58,946 
2001—5,78,68,155 


Language spoken in the state is Tamil. Chennai (Madras) 
is the capital. 

Agriculture is an important primary sector in the state. More 
than 70 per cent of population are engaged in it. Major food 
crops are rice, jawar, ragi and pulses. Tamil Nadu occupies a 
premier position in the production and application of bio- 
fertiliser. Major industries are cotton textiles, chemical 
fertilisers, paper and its products, printing and its allied 
industries, diesel engines, automobiles and its ancillaries, 
bicycles, cement, sugar, iron, steel, railway wagons and 
coaches. Information Technology has become a thrust area in 
the industrial scene of Tamil Nadu. TIDEL, a software 
technology park has been established in Taramani, Chennai. 


ANCIENT EDUCATION IN TAMIL NADU 


The available classic Tamil literature of first and second century 
AD and earlier is the main source for understanding the system 
of Tamil education in ancient days. ‘Tolkappium’ is the ancient 
Tamil Grammar book now available. From it is known that a 
number of grammar works were in existence even before 
Tolkappium. There should, therefore, have been a large body 
of literature which paved the way for the emergence of classic 
grammar texts, 

The well-known Tamil books belonged to different places 
and regions of Tamil Nadu. They were from different castes 
and communities and from both sexes. There is, however, no 
detailed evidence indicating the content or methodology 

. followed by the ancient Tamils in their educational practices. 
It is certain that unless a sound system of education existed, 
classic literature grammar and related works would not have 
been possible. The impact of education received by Tamils is 


reflected in literature. The objectives of life, the ideals and 
philosophies followed are known from their writings. 

The importance of education was emphasised by early 
Tamils. They were. quite aware of its advantages, as it is 
revealed in different forms. The prime objective of life was to 
self-liberation. There was a belief in universal brotherhood. 
One of the poets in ‘Purananooru’ wrote, ‘All places are our 
place. All people are our relatives, nobody can create good or 
evil to any one.’ Valour, heroism and assistance given to the 
needy were considered as good virtues. Hospitality extended 
to any one was treated as an important obligation of the 
householder. While it was the mother who nurtured ‘valour’ 
in children father was responsible for their education. 

Ancient Tamils sought education not only for knowledge 
but also for reasons of culture, civilisation, commerce, leisure 
and pastime. They emphasised lifelong education. It can also 
be observed from Tamil literature that the Tamil system of 
education developed different ideals like justice, prudence. 
veracity, gratitude, liberality affability, piety, fortitude, active 
courage, magnanimity, magnificence, perseverance, 
nationalism, honesty, discipline, truth, beauty and goodness, 
leadership, love and friendship, and universalism. Though 
form and span of ancient Tamil educational system, curricular 
and techniques of teaching and evaluatory processes are not 
known the emphasis was for knowledge, culture and character 
development. 

Education followed in the ancient Tamil Nadu had certain 
similarities and differences with the system followed in North 
India. Religion was inseparable, in both systems. The Values 
and ideals were mainly religion based. The major objective of 
education was character and personality development. North 
Indian education was oriented towards the study of Vedas, 
Serving the needs of the first three castes. Ancient Tamil 
education was available for all. Teachers were from all 
communities. The medium of instruction and content of 
education was Tamil. In the north it was different from the 
spoken language of the people. The ceremonies like 
Upanayana, Samavardhana or the Gurukula system were not 
found in Tamil education. Education was not free, unlike in 
the north. 


EDUCATION DURING THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


A number of anthologies, epics, Saiva and Vaishnava bhakthi 


literature and works on Tamil grammar were authored during 
this period. Buddhists and Jains also contributed a lot to 
Tamil literature and Tamil education. They captured the 
attention of Tamil scholars and common people. Buddhists 
and Jains were originally from north India. They were well 
versed in Prakrit, Sanskrit or Pali language. However, once 
they settled in Tamil Nadu, they began to study local languages 
and propagated their ideas and religious doctrines in the mother 
tongue of the people. Buddhists and Jains contributed a lot 
towards the concept of mass education. One thing is definite 
that during the twelfth century ap, Tamils had a clear idea 
about teaching and learning. This is evident from the grammar 
book Nannool. The definition end the characteristics of 
different educational concepts are given in it. 


EDUCATION UNDER THE BRITISH REGIME 


The character of education began to undergo changes in the 
advent of East India Company. The 1698 Charter Act led the 
appointment of Chaplains in three presidencies, viz., Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. These Chaplains regarded it as their 
pious duty to look after education of Christian and Anglo 
Indian children born of the company’s soldiers. They collected 
subscriptions and established charity schools. The oldest 
charity school established in Madras was St. Mary’s Charity 
School, established by Stewenson in 1715. East India Company 
assisted these schools through grants. It soon became evident 
that the mission’s main objective of establishing schools was 
conversion. Early converts to Christianity were mostly from 
the lowest rung of the Hindu society, and they were often 
illiterates. Missionaries established printing press mainly to 
print the Bible in the local language. The famous Danish 
Mission started their work in Tharangambadi in 1706. 
Ziegonbalg did considerable missionary and educational work. 
Schwartz also, did pioneering work in Madras, Trichi, Tanjor, 
Ramnad, Sivagenga. These institutions were meant for not 
only European and Anglo Indian children, but for who had 
been converted. Teaching English was expected to facilitate 
communication between the rulers and ruled. Other Indian 
students were also admitted in some of them. These institutions 
differed from those managed by the Company’s Chaplains. 

It is unfortunate that sources of information regarding the 
character and extent of the indigenous systems of education 
in Tamil Nadu in the earlier half of the nineteenth century are 
extremely meagre. Of course, Thomas Munro ordered an 
enquiry into the system of education that prevailed in the 
erstwhile presidency in 1822. The Board of Revenue 
conducted the study with a view to ascertaining the number 
of schools and the status of education among natives of the 
province. Reports were received from the collectors. 

Munro report reveals that there were Pial schools in the 
province which were infact single teacher schools. In these 
male children of the village were educated. Basic skills in the 
3 Rs, viz., reading, writing, and arithmetic were given. Locally 
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available cheap materials like marbles, plaintain leaves, 
crayons, charcoal. etc., were used as learning and writing 
materials, The beginners in learning were taken care of by 
mature students, This practice came to known as monitorial 
system. With the support of monitors the single teacher was 
able to manage students of different age groups. In general 
teachers were very simple. They had the sufficient 
knowledge to teach village students. They were generally 
remunerated in kind. At times, six or seven rupees were given 
as salary. 

The availability of a moderately developed indigenous 
education system has often been challenged. In Phillip 
Harteg’s view statistics of the indigenous school were over- 
estimated, and not correct. Munro, however, felt that his 
statistics were underestimates. More over Munro did not aim 
at statistical accuracy. His main objective was to have some 
idea of the indigenous education. As pointed out, information 
about curriculum and methodology followed in the indigenous 
system of Tamil education is meagre. One thing is certain that 
several British Officers (Adam and others) were convinced 
that they could build English education on the foundations of 
indigenous schools. Monitorial system was supported and 
adopted in England by Dr Bell (1978). He was presidency 
Chaplain in Madras and was the first Englishman to realise 
the value of the prevailing educational system. 

The Charter Act of 1813 was a turning point in Indian 
education, as it was for the first time that British authorities 
recognised their responsibility for the education of the native 
population. A sum of Rs one lakh was sanctioned for the 
purpose. Madras presidency however, continued to suffer 
with regard to the company’s official efforts. At a point of 
time, the sanctioned allotment of Rs 50,000 a year could not be 
spent which led to the accumulation of grant to the extent of 
Rs 300,000. With the Woods Despatch of 1854 a number of 
steps were taken; the establishment of an Education 
Department in Madras, development of the system of grant- 
in-aid, establishment of University of Madras in 1857, 
substantial extension of collegiate and secondary education, 
westernisation of the content of education, neglect of 
indigenous schools, etc., happened. From four, in 1857, the 
number of colleges rose to 25, in 1882. Pachaiappa’s School 
was upgraded to the status of a college. Hindu College, 
Tirunelveli was established. The principals of these colleges 
were generally Europeans. The British Government revised 
the educational code 1868 and introduced the new grant-in- 
aid system of ‘payment by results’ for primary schools. The 
policy adopted in Madras was to rely mainly on private effort 
for promotion of education and to open department schools 
only when private effort was not forthcoming. 

Between 1910 and 1913, Gokhale made historic efforts to 
make government accept the principle of compulsory primary 
education. The Government of India Act 1919 introduced 
diarchy. In Madras compulsory elementary education act was 
passed by the government in 1920 both for boys and girls and 
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for rural and urban areas. Though compulsion was introduced 
its enforcement was, far from satisfactory. Enrolment of 
children did not increase appreciably. The non-cooperation 
movement led to the establishment of a number of national 
universities and national schools in different parts of the 
country. Under the provincial autonomy, during 1937-47 
further expansion of university education took place. 
Travancore University came into existence in 1937 reducing 
the load of Madras University. No outstanding developments 
occurred in secondary education during this period. 


EDUCATION IN THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


The development of education in the post-Independence 
period in this state have been presented here. 


Higher Education 


In Tamil Nadu, there are 22 universities including five 
professional universities, two professional research institutes 
with Deemed University status and five other Deemed 
Universities. Of 10 general universities six are affiliating while 
four are unitary. They include Universities of Madras, Madurai 
Kamaraj, Bharathiar, Bharathidasan, Periyar, Manonmanium 
Sundaranar, Annamalai, Alagappa, Mother Teresa, and Tamil 
University. 
In 1997-98 there were 357 arts and science colleges of which 
15 are oriental and two are social work institutions, The number 
of students in general education is 3,22,585 of which 1,55,14 
are women students. The number of teachers in general higher 
education 19,639 of which 7,534 are women. In view of the 
mixed experiences with the system of affiliation, autonomous 
colleges were suggested. The status is conferred on certain 
colleges after assessing their academic excellence. Autonomy 
increases their responsibilities. In Tamil Nadu 45 colleges have 
been accorded autonomous status, Some of these colleges 
have done extremely well. Many innovative and job oriented 
courses have been introduced in these colleges. Yet, the 
credibility of internal assessment system, migration of students 
from autonomous to non-autonomous colleges or other 
university, etc., are some of the problems being faced. The 
Pylee Committee constituted in 1998-99 set a dead line for the 
central universities for implementation of the unit cost 
financing system and academic assessment of their funding. 
A few state universities have been assessed by the NAAC 
and a few are in the process of self-assessment as a prelude to 
the NAAC assessment. Certain colleges have also applied for 
accreditation. 

There are 68 separate colleges for women of which 10 are in 
tural areas. There are also two universities exclusively for 
women. As per the statistics of the Department of Science 
and Technology, there are 285 Research and Development 
Institutions in Tamil Nadu under central, state, universities 
and private and public sectors. Courses are offered under 


distance education programme in almost all universities. Some 
of the universities have established their study centres outside 
Tamil Nadu. Recent statistics indicate that more than 40 
per cent of university students are enrolled in the distance 
education programme. The Indira Gandhi National Open 
University’s courses are well received by the candidates in 
Tamil Nadu. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Indian Institute of Technology was established in Chennai in 
1959 with German Collaboration and assistance. Anna 
University is made affiliating technological university with all 
the 223 engineering colleges under its fold. A majority of these 
colleges are under self-financing scheme. The number of 
students studying in engineering colleges during 1997-98 was 
21,695. In fact, more seats are available now than the demand. 
There are more than 30 colleges/institutions offering degrees 
and diploma in medicine, dental, pharmacy and nursing in 
Tamil Nadu. Dr MGR Medical University is established now 
for medicine. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University, Tamil Nadu 
Veterinary and Animal Sciences University, Tamil Nadu 
Dr Ambedkar Law University and their colleges cater to the 
requirements of the respective subjects. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


After the adoption of the National Policy on Education 1986, 
under the centrally sponsored scheme for restructuring and 
reorganising teacher education, District Institutes of Education 
and Training were established in Tamil Nadu. At present there 
are 75 teacher training institutes and DIETs for preparing 
primary school teachers. Moreover 22 BEd Colleges offering 
BEd degree for preparing high and higher secondary school 
teachers, have been established. For preparing teachers for 
Physical Education, five Physical Education colleges are 
located in different parts of Tamil Nadu. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There has been tremendous expansion in the field of secondary 
education in Tamilnadu. In 1997-98, a total number of 7540 
high and higher secondary schools, functioning in the state, 
of which 3775 are purely higher secondary which includes 
central and matriculation schools. The total number of 
Students in all types of secondary schools come to 55,99,000. 
A total of 1,29,823 teachers are working in them of which 56,152 
are women teachers. There has been a spurt of self-financing 
Matriculation schools which follow English medium. The 
educational system in the country has, by and large shown 
Tesistance to the adoption of innovation. This is more so in 
the case of secondary education. Infrastructural facilities, 
instructional materials, evaluating learning outcomes, 
Promoting research and innovation, etc., are the areas which 


need attention for qualitative improvement, of secondary 
education. Tamil Nadu adopted the 10+2+3 pattern along with 
other states of India. The implementation of vocationalisation 
in higher secondary education continues to be unsatisfactory 
in spite of the best efforts made. Students in vocational courses 
generally belong to lower social strata. In 1985-86 Novodaya 
Vidyalayas were established in India. At present there are 404 
such schools functioning in different parts of the country. In 
Tamil Nadu, however, these pace setting, fully residential 
schools were not established. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


There has been a phenomenal growth of primary education. 
The number of primary schools increased from 23,701 in 
1960-61 to 33,036 in 1976-77. The figure for 1997-98 was 36,269. 
The number if pupils in primary schools increased from 
33,18,687 in 1960-61 to 57,52,279 in 1976-77. In 1997-98 the 
number of teachers working in the elementary schools was 
1,80,046 of which 64,395 were working in middle and higher 
elementary schools. Of the 1,15,651 teachers working the 
elementary schools 47,767 were women teachers. Of the 
teachers working in the middle/higher elementary schools 
33,358 were women. The total number of children enrolled in 
schools (1997-98) in the 6-14 age group was 1,04,08,000 which 
constitute for 98.45 per cent. The District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) is in force in seven districts, which are 
educationally backward, since 1994-95, Besides, there is 
mushroom growth of the so-called kindergarten schools, where 
considerable percentage of pupils are learning. These are 
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English medium schools. Though higher percentage of 
enrolment of pupils at the primary level is claimed, considering 
the percentage of literacy achieved, it is right to assume 
that the dropout rate is as high as 45 per cent at the primary 
level. 

The facilities for the education of the disabled students are 
still scanty in spite of the work of voluntary agencies and 
state government. So is the achievement of enrolment and 
literacy of girls. Of course, the scheme of integrated education 
for disabled children has been introduced to a limited extent. 
In Tamil Nadu, universalisation of primary education has 
already been achieved, but universalisation of retention of 
pupils has to be achieved, in spite of the efforts like provision 
of mid-day meals, free books and uniform, etc. 

Primary education is the crucial human development factor. 
Though statistically 98 per cent of enrolment is achieved long 
back, functionally about 40 per cent are illiterates in the state. 
How to achieve the constitutional directive while more than 
40 per cent of the people still find themselves in no position to 
fulfill their basic needs. In 1997-98, 39 lakh candidates are in 
the live registers of the state employment exchanges waiting 
for jobs. Under such situation, how to manage efficiently and 
better monitor for achieving the cherished aim of 
vocationalisation of secondary education. More and more arts, 
science, commerce, engineering and other colleges and 
schools are permitted under self-financing scheme. Already 
there is wide disparity among teachers regarding their 
workload, salary, other facilities and opportunities. How long 
this will be tolerated and how these will help for quality 
improvement, for all these a clear policy decision is needed. 
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TAPAS 


Shashi Prabha Goel 


The concept of Tapas occupies the most important place in 
Indian philosophy as one of the fundamental requirements in 
the pursuit of any activity including self-realisation. Nothing 
in fact can be achieved without a renewing of the mind which 
requires a complete but gradual readjustment of outlook and 
habits, self-control, self-discipline, endurance in conflicting 
Situations such as heat or cold, prosperity or adversity, 
happiness or grief, praise or condemnation, union or 
separation, maintaining mental poise, purity of thought and 
action, deep concentration and meditation and total control 
over the main vehicles of man, i.e., the body, mind and the 
spiritual self. Tapas is the practice of conserving the mental 
energy through the removal of all its impurities and guiding it 
towards the realisation of the goal which, according to Indian 
philosophy, is the union of Atman with god—the Supreme 
Being. 

The word Tapas has been derived from the Toot fap to 
shine, blaze as fire, to give out heat, to suffer pain, to mortify 
the body, to undergo penance. Its literal meaning is heat and 
through that any type of flow of energy, working power, 
penancial strength of conscious power acting on 
oneself or about oneself. According to an ancient metaphor, 
this world was born in the form of an egg through tapas. The 
heat of this tapas in the form of conscious energy made this 
egg break and from it came out the inner soul of Purush and 
Prakriti. 

Tapas has been usually translated as penance, asceticism, 
austerity, mortification, performance of purificatory actions, 
etc., but it extends much beyond the sum total of all of these, 
to express the total control of the Overpowering of bodily 
requirements over the consciousness and extra-ordinary 
energisation of consciousness and working power for the 
achievement of the goal which might be spiritual or otherwise. 


TAPAS IN YOGA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 


Patanjali in his Yoga Sutras (2.32) has included Tapas as one 
of the five basic principles to be adopted in life if one wants to 
be a Yogi, these being, purity of mind, body and action, 
contentment, asceticism, self-study and concentration on the 
Supreme Being. In his aphorism (2.43), he explains the function 
of tapas as that which purifies the body and its sense organs 
by removing all the impurities. This Purification comes by 
controlling the pairs of opposites, such as the desire to eat, 
drink and enjoy as contrasted with fasting and all other 


afflictions which include intellectual and emotional weaknesses 
to which all human beings are liable. 

These impurities exist in the form of certain fallacies, e.g; 
mistaking non-eternal for eternal, regarding body as the soul, 
running after pleasant things, hatred towards things that give 
pain and instinctive fear of death and love for life. Through 
tapas all these mental impurities and doubts are removed and 
the mind becomes like a pure crystal that reflects truly and 
correctly all objects that are presented to it. 

In aphorism II. 1, Patanjali further regards it as one of the 
essentials for the practice of Kriya Yoga. The yoga of action 
is tapas, self-study and devotion to god. The yoga cannot be 
achieved by one who does not perform tapas. A man by nature 
is given to sensual pleasures by constant contact with the 
network of enjoyables. Tapas means that we should control 
our senses when they are directing our mind towards external 
objects. We should just do those things which are opposite 
to what our senses are demanding and our lower mind is 
forcing us to acquire. 


Saucasantosa tapah svadhyayesvarpranidhanani. 
(Yogadarshnam 2.32) 
Kayendriyasiddhirasuddhikshyattapasah. (2.43) 

Tapah Svadhyaya Iswarpranidhanani kriya yogah (ILI) 


TAPAS AS PRACTICE OF RITUALISTIC WORSHIP 


The commentators on the yogic aphorisms given above also 
include the regular performance of ritualistic worship as tapas. 
The observance of ritualism is an excellent training for the 
wandering mind of the beginner. Each successive act recalls 
the mind to the thought behind the act. One is too busy to 
think of anything else, Thought and action, action and thought 
form a continuous chain and it is ‘amazing to find what a 
comparatively high degree of concentration one can achieve, 
even from the very beginning. Worshipping god with flowers, 
incense, and other accessories of the ritualistic worship, 
observance of vows, yajnas, etc., one’s mind will gradually 
become concentrated on god and one will find joy in the 
worship. This will lead one to curbing the transitory desires 
So that the intellect can take every step with proper 
understanding and knowledge, proper reasoning and 
discrimination. Undergoing a little hardship and enduring all 
changes and difficulties make the mind powerful and enhance 
its controlling power over the body which then acts like a 


slave to mind. This is tapas and the more we practise it, we get 


more strength, more will power, clear vision and greater power 
of discrimination 


TAPAS IN BHAGVAD GITA 


Tapas has been classified in Bhagvad Gita as tapas of the 
body, speech and the mind. Reverence for the devas, the seers, 
the teachers, the sages, straight forwardness, harmlessness, 
physical cleanliness, and sexual purity—these are the virtues 
whose practice is called the austerity of the body. 

To speak without ever causing pain to another, to be 
truthful, to say always what is kind and beneficial and to 
study the scriptures regularly—this practice is called the 
austerity of speech. The practice of serenity, sympathy, 
meditation upon the Atman, withdrawal of the mind from 
sensual objects and integrity of motive is called the austerity 
of the mind. (Gita, 17. 14-16) 

Each of these three types of tapas, of the body, speech 
and the mind has further been classified as Satvikam, 
Rajasikam, and Tamasam. The threefold penance performed 
with supreme faith, by yogis having no desire for fruit is said 
to be Satvik. The penance which is performed with the object 
of winning respect, honour and worship and for ostentation, 
which is unstable and transitory in effect, is said to Rajasic. 
The penance done under a deluded understanding with torture 
to the mind, senses and body or with the object of causing 
injury to another is said to be Tamasic (Gita 17. 17—19) 


Devadvijaguruprajnapujanam saucamarjavam. 
Brahmacaryamahimsa ca sariram tapa ucyate. 

(Gita 17/14) 

Anudvegkaram vakyam satyam priyahitam ca yat. 
Svadhyayabhyasanam caiva vanmayam tapa ucyate. 
(Gita 17/15) 

Manah prasadah saumyatvam maunamatmavinigrah 
Bhavasamsuddhirityetat tapo manasam ucyate. 

(Gita 17/16) ` 
Sraddhaya paraya taptam tapastat trividham naraih, 
Aphalakanksibhiryuktaih satvikam paricaksyate. 

(Gita 17/17) 

Satkara-mana-pujartham tapo dambhena caiva yat, 
Kriyate tadih proktam rajasam calamadhruvam. 

(Gita 17/18) 

Mudhagrahenatmano yatpidaya kriyate tapah. 
Parasyotsadanartham va tattamasamudahrtam. 
(Gita 17/19) 


TAPAS AS DEFINED IN OTHER CHAPTERS OF 
MAHABHARATA 


It has been clearly specified in Mahabharata that tapas 
includes the concentration of the mind and perfect control 
over the senses. The astrophysical body is to be purified and 
brought under control by practising non-violence, truth, by 
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not being cruel towards anybody, showing no hatred towards 
anyone. By practising such abstinence, even-mindedness of 
the mind is gained. 

The real meaning of tapas, according to Rishi Vyas, is the 
holding of the reins firmly while guiding the body and the 
mind. It does not mean any torture, Hatred, jealousy, fear, 
cruelty are the distorted states of mind which are the root 
causes of most of our physical and mental ills. 
Every reaction in the form of hatred, cruelty, anger is so much 
of loss to the body and the mind and each time we restrain 
ourselves from such reactions, good energy is stored up in 
our favour for conversion into higher powers. Thus Vyas 
desires that we assume a mental attitude that will purify our 
hearts and bring peace of mind. Tapas has been perceived in 
the Mahabharata as: 


Manasacendriyanam capyaikagryam niscitam tapas. 
(Vanaparva 260/025) 

(Concentration of mind and perfect control of the senses 
is Tapas). 


Ahims satyavacanamanrsamsyam damoghrina Elat tapah 
vidurdhirah na sarirasya sosanam. (Shantiparva 70/18.) 
(Non violence, truth, lack of cruelty, control of mind, lack 
of hatred, verily these are the constituents of tapas and 
not just torturing of the body.) 


Ye papani na kurvanti manovakkarmabuddhibhih. 
Te Tapanti mahatmano na sarirasya sosanam. 
(Vanaparva 202.99) 


(Those great men who do not commit any sin by their mind, 
speech, action and intellect, they verily perform penance. 
It is not just drying up of the body). 


Right action in the service of mankind is what is required of 
anoble saint. 


TAPAS ACCORDING TO MANUSMRITI 


Manu defines tapas as good conduct. Without good conduct 
and the right kind of behaviour, worshipping and serving the 
parents, doing one’s duty sincerely, tapas is meaningless. If 
these acts are done properly then no other penance is required. 
It is this type of penance that brings joy and happiness not 
only to men but also to gods. Tapas is the root, the means and 
the end of all efforts in the direction of attaining the supreme 
goal of life. Those who have wicked thoughts can never 
achieve success. 


Sarvasya tapaso mulmacaram jagrhuh param 
(Manu 1/110) 
(The root of all penance is good conduct.) 


Vedastyagasca yajnasca niyamasca tapamsi ca, a. 
na vipradustabhavasya siddhim gacchanti karhicit. 
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(Manusmriti 2.97) 
(The penance of those who have wicked thoughts never 
attains success.) 


Tesveva trisu tustesu tapah sarvam samapyate 

tesam trayanam susrusa paramam tapa ucyate. 
(Manusmriti 2.228) 

(Service rendered to please the parents and the teachers is 
the greatest penance. If these three are satisfied then no 


other penance is required.) 


Tapamulamidam Sarvam daivamanusakam Sukham, 
Tapomadhyam budhaih proktam. tapontam 
vedadarsibhih. 

(Manusmriti 11/234) 

(Whatever is pleasing to gods and men, verily tapas is at 
the root of it. The intelligent people call tapas as the medium, 
while vedic seers call it as the end of all means. Hence 
tapas is the root, the means and also the end of all efforts in 
the direction of one’s accomplishing the targeted jobs). 


TAPAS FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY 


Manu believes in the class system not on the basis of birth 
but on the basis of their different vocations without which no 
Society can ever exist. These classes are the academicians, 
the warriors, the businessmen and the service class. So, very 
much on the lines of Mahabharata, Manusmriti also prescribe 
various duties and functions to each such class of people and 
the following up of their duties in right earnest is regarded as 
Tapas. Thus acquiring knowledge is the penance for a 
Brahmin, protecting the subjects is the penance for Kshatriyas, 
agriculture and business are the penance of Vaisyas and 
service is the penance for Sudras. 


Brahmanasya tapo gnanam tapah ksatarasya raksanam. 
Vaisyasya tu tapo varta tapah sudrasya sevanam. 
(Manusmriti 11/235) 

Vedabhyasah hi viprasya tapah paramihocyate. 
(Manusmriti 2/166) 

(Study of Vedas is the highest tapas for a Brahmin.) 


According to Manusmriti, Tapas is unavoidable if one 
wants to achieve anything in life. Even the most difficult tasks 
can be performed by tapas which is the means of purifying 
the body and the mind, 


Yaddustaram yaddurapam, yaddurgam yacca duskaram, 
Sarvam tu tapsa Sadhyam, tapo hi duratikramam. 
(Manusmriti 11/238) 

(That which is difficult to cross, that which is difficult to 
achieve, that which is unapproachable, that which is most 
difficult, all that can be achieved through tapas only. In 
fact tapas is unavoidable.) 


Good behaviour and service is essential for the public in 
general but Manu does not stop at that. For attaining Yogic 
Siddhi he explains various steps like Pranayama. 


Pranayamah brahmanasya trayopi vidhivatkrtah 
Wyahrtipranavairyukta vigneyam paramam tapah. 
(Manusmriti 6.70) 


(The stretching of breath like Rechak, Kumbhak and 
Poorak, seven types of vyahritis, ten types of reciting 
‘Om’ all combined form the part of Tapas.) 


He also says: 

Grisme pancatapastu syadvarsasvabhravakasikah 
Ardravasastuhemante, kramaso vardhayanstapah. 
(Manusmriti 6.23) 

Upasprsamstrisavanam pitrn devansca tarpayet 
tapascaranscogrataram sosyeddehamatmanah. 
(Manusmriti 6.24) 

(In summer with four fires all around and sun above, 
standing in the rains, clad in wet clothes in winter, 
satisfying gods and forefathers, performing most difficult 
penance, one should mortify one’s body.) 


In fact, this body is like a machine that can be adjusted in 
any way one likes. The ability to make such adjustments is 
absolutely necessary for one pursuing the path of 
righteousness and the observance of one’s duties. The 
endurance of hardships makes the mind more and more refined 
and more and more susceptible to disturbing vibrations. 
Manu further explains the mystery of this creation and the 
origin of Vedas. God created the knowledge and the seers 
could perceive the same through tapas only (Manusmriti 
11.243), 


TAPAS IN VEDIC LITERATURE 


A number of references occur in vedas which describe the 
Process of the origin of the creation. With the power of 
penancial heat, law and order, and truth were born. Then the 
nights were born. Thereafter the ever-flowing oceans were 
created. This creation was followed by time and so on. What 
Vedas want to clarify is that the tapas, which is the 
centralisation of the consciousness always exists in the 
eternity of existence as the inherent capability of conscious 
power. It is this conscious power which propels creation. 


Rtam ca satyam cabhiddhat tapasodhyajayata 
tato ratryajayat, tatah samudro arnavah. 
(Rig Veda, 10.190.1) 


There was all pervading darkness, everything was hidden 
under that thick dense darkness. There was nothing but water. 
It was by the power of penance that this world came into 


existence. (Rig Veda 10.129.3)The same notion has been 
collaborated by Upanishads also. He desired to become 
manifold. He performed penance and through penance he 
created this whole world (Taittiriya Upanishad 2.6). 

Through penance Brahma swelled. It started creating and 
developing and reached the stage of Anna and from Anna 
was born breath, mind, truth, all the /okas, karma and the 
nectar. So tapas means the excellence of creativity (Mundak 
1.8). He did penance and created a couple. (Prasna 1.4). Keno- 
panishad summarising the whole discussion concludes that 
tapas—control over the physical body, damah—control over 
the mind and karma—-self-less action are the three main pillars 
on which he foundation of the knowledge of the self is based. 

Thus tapas is the root of all creativity. No invention, no 
research, no truths can be searched out without deep 
concentration of mind abstaining from all worldly enjoyments. 
In Kathopanishad the body is described as the chariot, the 
sense organs as the horses, the objects of the sense organs 
as the paths, mind as the reins, intellect as the charioteer and 
Atma the owner or the traveller in the chariot (Kathopanishad 
3.3.4). 

For creativity, the intellect has to dominate the mind and 
the sense organs. The reins have to be held tight, not to allow 
the horses of sense organs let the chariot go astray. A man 
with great power of discrimination, self-controlled mind, senses 
like the well-trained horses of the chariot, can reach the end 
of the journey, avoiding all rough roads, dangers and 
difficulties that are on the way. This is the result of the tapas. 
Then the body becomes the slave, mind the ruler of sense 
organs, intellect the controller of the mind and the intellect as 
the command of will power. 


TAPAS IN NON-VAIDIK SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
Buddhism 


Tapas is the basic under current which is common to all the 
systems of philosophies including Buddhism and Jainism. The 
great seer Buddha thought that it futile to waste time in 
speculating about metaphysical problems, because these 
problems do not help in growth of life and actual 
living. He admits ignorance to be the root cause of sufferings. 
So if ignorance is removed, the end of suffering is possible. 
According to Buddha there are four perennial truths (catwari 
arya satyani) of the mundane world in which we happen to 
live. These truths are: 


G) there is suffering resulting from a man’s failure to get 
what he wants, 
(ii) these sufferings have causes, 
(iii) it is possible to end these sufferings, 
(iv) there are ways through which these sufferings can be 
put to end. 
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For the eradication of ignorance, Buddha formulated an 
eightfold path integrated in a hierarchy. This path leads to 
good, pure and pious life. This is known as ashtang marg of 
Buddha, which include samyak drishti, samyak sambalpa, 
samyaka vak, samyak karma, samyak ajivika, samyak 
vyayam, samyak smriti and samyak samadhi. 

It is needless to say that tapas includes following this 
eightfold path of righteousness (dhamma) leading to Nirvana. 


TAPAS IN JAINISM 


Jainism believes that the cause of bondage lies in one’s 
inability to differentiate between matter and the spirit. The 
jiva (organism), in tune with its karmas acquires matter and 
thus covers itself with matter (pudgal). This coverage is the 
cause of bondage and its separation from pudgal is liberation. 
Samyak gyan can only help a person in this direction, which 
can be attained through learning or reading, but the right faith 
develops only when there is disinterestedness for ignorance 
and undesirable. This state of disinterestedness in Jain 
terminology is called nirjara. Penance is regarded as the best 
means of the purification of the mind. Under nirjara twelve 
types of penances have been mentioned—six external and six 
internal. The external penances or purificatory acts are 
Anashan (fasting, going without food), Avamandarya (eating 
less than actually required, gradually reducing the intake of 
food), Vriti pari samkhyana (reduction in the quality of 
begging alms), rasa-parityaga (abstaining from taking milk, 
curd, ghee, oil, sugar, gurh, etc.), Vivikta shayyasana (living 
in solitude and controlling the sense organs) and Kaya-klesha 
(enduring the bodily sufferings-sleeping on floor, etc.). The 
six internal penances are: Prayaschitta (reviewing one’s own 
deeds and repenting on one’s own misdeeds), Vinaya (being 
modest, respecting the elders), Vaiyavritya (serving the old, 
sick and unhappy people), Vyutsarga (renunciation of 
attachment towards the body), Svadhyaya (studying the 
scriptures to have a full knowledge of Atman) and Dhyana 
(meditation, observing silence, deep mental concentration on 
the object). 

These purificatory acts lead to Moksha by destroying the 
impurities of the mind. By practising external tapas the body 
is purified but the types of internal tapas burns the distractions 
of the mind. Just as by burning the butter all the impurities are 
destroyed and we get pure ghee, similarly tapas burns the 
impurities of thought and action, the Kashayas like anger, 
conceit, greed, delusion, lust. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF TAPAS 

Education means the total development of the pupil’s personality. 
India is acountry which is respected for its traditional philosophies 
of spiritualism. The Indian heritage is essentially idealistic. It 
upholds man as the supreme creation of god. As such the aim of 
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life is self-realisation, i.e., total development of the inherent 
powers of man. There are four stages of self-realisation: the 
physical self, the social self, the mental self, and the spiritual 
self. These stages can be understood in the light of our earlier 
discussion on control over body, looking after other’s needs in 
preference to one’s own, controlling the mind by self-directed 
reasoning and intellect and the unification of the individual with 
the universal self with its three attributes—satyam, shivam and 
sundaram (truth, goodness and beauty). Self-realisation in its 
ultimate form results in attainment of the above three attributes 
of the universal self. 

According to Jainism, education must provide samyak 
gyan, i.e., the real knowledge, samyak darshan which develops 
only when one attains nirjara through tapas, and samyak 
charit for which one must follow panchamahavratas which 
are Ahimsa, Satya, Asteya, Brahmacharya and Aparigraha, 
and abstain from anger, ego, wealth and greed. 

Similarly Buddhism also propagates faith in different kinds 
of values to be inculcated in the students to enable them to 
lead a balanced and happy life. Buddhism, however, is against 
the following of the extremes and suggests a middle path. 
Buddhism also believes in the theory of samakaras, but it 
also strongly emphasises ‘the will to become’ and here the teacher 


can help him determine his right will to become a noble citizen. 
CONCLUSION 


In the end it may be concluded that tapas plays a very important 
part in the total development of a human being raising him 
from the state of animalhood to higher and higher states of 
living leading him to the achievement of Supreme Bliss. 

Tapas is not just the mortification of the body for the sake 
of mortification only. It includes the character building process 
through the control of body, mind and the intellect. It leads to 
the unfolding of the latent talents and their manifestation in 
the form of great inventions and new creations. It is tapas 
which can develop a perfect human being who can even win 
over death. In the words of Rig Veda even the gods win over 
death by practising celibacy and tapas. 


Brahmacharyena tapasa deva mrityum apaghnat. 
(Rig Veda 11/5/19) 


Thus tapas is an instrument which cleans the mind by erasing 
the various vasanas and it is in a clean mind that divinity and 
creativity come to manifest in all their absolute glory. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


Arvind Kumar 


GENESIS 


The genesis of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
can be traced to a bold initiative of the late Homi J. Bhabha in 
1943. In a now historic letter to the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, 
Homi Bhabha proposed the foundation of an institute devoted 
to fundamental research in the emerging areas of physics that 
would be ‘comparable with the best anywhere’. The Institute 
started functioning on 1 June 1945 at the Cosmic Ray Research 
Unit of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. Shortly 
thereafter it moved to Bombay. The present beautiful buildings 
of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research (TIFR) on its 
15-acre main campus at the southern end of Mumbai were 
formally inaugurated by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru on 
15 January 1962. 

TIFR was the cradle of India’s atomic energy programme. 
In its early years, besides the original areas of specialisation 
of Homi Bhabha (cosmic rays and theoretical physics), work 
was carried out in nuclear physics and electronic 
instrumentation which directly fed into the nascent atomic 
energy research in India. Soon after Independence, the Atomic 
Energy Commission was established in 1948 and the close co- 
operation and participation in the Commission’s projects 
continued, In 1955, the Government of India signed a Tripartite 
Agreement with the Government of Bombay Presidency and 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and the Institute was officially 
designated as the National Centre of the Government of India 
for Advanced Study and Fundamental Research in Nuclear 
Science and Mathematics. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The Institute is governed by a Council of Management headed 
currently by Shri J.J. Bhabha. Shri J.R.D. Tata was the Chairman 
of the Council until his death in 1993. On the Council are 
representatives of the Government of India and Government 
of Maharashtra and some eminent scientists of the country. 
The Director of the Institute, who is ex-officio member of the 
Council, has a great measure of autonomy to run the Institute 
in accordance with the broad policies laid down by the Council. 
The Institute is financially supported by the Government of 
India through the Department of Atomic Energy. After the 
tragic loss of Homi Bhabha in 1966, Prof. M.G.K. Menon was 
Director of TIFR until 1975. He was succeeded by Prof. B.V. 
Sreekantan (1975-87) and Prof. Virendra Singh (1987-97). 


Prof. S.S. Jha is the Director of the Institute from July 1997. 

For about five decades, the research work of the Institute 
was carried out under two schools: School of Mathematics 
and School of Physics. Recently, in view of the growing profile 
of its activities and new dimensions of work, a certain 
reorganisation of the Institute has been effected. TIPR now 
has three schools: School of Mathematics, School of Natural 
Sciences and School of Technology and Computer Science. 
The largest of them—the School of Natural Sciences—has 
seven Departments devoted to work in the areas of (i) Theo- 
retical Physics, (ii) Astronomy and Astrophysics, (iii) High 
Energy Physics, (iv) Nuclear and Atomic Physics, 
(v) Condensed Matter Physics and Materials Science, 
(vi) Chemical Sciences, and (vii) Biological Sciences. 

TIFR also operates three National Centres under its School 
of Natural Sciences that are offshoots of some particular areas 
of concentration of its work: National Centre for Radio 
Astrophysics, Pune; National Centre for Biological Sciences, 
Bangalore and Homi Bhabha Centre for Science Education, 
Mankhurd, Mumbai. The Institute is also responsible for 
managing some National Research Facilities: National Balloon 
Facility at Hyderabad, National Facility for High Field NMR 
and Low Temperature Facility at Mumbai. A number of field 
stations have been set up by TIFR in different parts of the 
country for carrying out specific experimental activities. The 
School of Mathematics has a Centre in Bangalore devoted to 
research in applied mathematics. 

The total strength of the faculty in the departments of the 
main campus and at different National Centres is about 140. 

The general facilities of the Institute include a Central 
Workshop with three main sections (Machine Shop, Design 
and Drawing Office and Auto Garage) that provide essential 
engineering support to all activities of the Institute, and a 
central materials facility. The TIFR library is one of the best of 
its kind in the world, stocks more than 1,00,000 volumes 
including books, journals and microfilms. The computational 
needs of the institute are met by several high speed 
high precision computers connected to a large number of 
smaller computers and workstations. TIFR is connected to 
the internet through a high speed dedicated international 
link. Other services of the Institute include canteens, 
recreational facilities and a large auditorium that can seat over 
1000 people. 

Homi Bhabha’s love of nature and aesthetics is reflected in 
the pleasant and harmonious landscaping of the main campus. 
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Other campuses of TIFR are also landscaped in similar fashion. 
TIFR houses one of the finest collections of contemporary 
Indian painting and sculpture displayed in the main lobby 
area, the auditorium foyer and at various other locations. 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 


The School of Mathematics of TIFR was started around 1950 
by Prof. K. Chandrasekharan and Prof. K.G. Ramanathan and 
is one of the top Schools in the world, with some of the 
country’s best mathematicians on its staff. The School has 
contributed to a wide spectrum of areas in mathematics, its 
work having led to a variety of important new theorems, 
concepts, techniques and conjectures which have served to 
enrich the discipline vastly. Work has been carried out in 
algebra, algebraic geometry, and differential geometry. Lie 
groups, topology, measure theory and ergodic theory, number 
theory, combinatorial mathematics and graph theory are some 
of the other areas of interest of the School. Mathematicians at 
the TIFR Centre in Bangalore investigate areas of mathematics 
with direct application to physics and engineering. 

The School of Mathematics brings out publications based 
on lecture courses delivered by eminent mathematicians at 
the Institute. Many of these have come to be recognised as 
essential source material in the relevant areas, 


SCHOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


The School of Natural Sciences is involved in research 
activities that encompass almost the entire range of 
fundamental questions at the frontiers of science. The work is 
carried out at its Departments in different areas at the main 
campus, at its three National Centres and a few other field 
Stations. 


RESEARCH AT THE MAIN CAMPUS DEPARTMENTS 


Theoretical Physics 


The activity in theoretical physics dates from the time of Homi 
Bhabha. In the first two decades, significant work was carried 
out in the then emerging areas of particle physics, nuclear 
Structure and reactions, non-linear optics and magnetism. 
Recent areas of interest in high energy physics include lattice 
gauge theory, collider physics, quantum chromodynamics and 
neutrino physics. The mathematical physics group works on 
string theory, black holes, strings and gravity, and quantum 
field theory, In the area of condensed matter and statistical 
physics, significant work has been carried out on surface 
Raman scattering, non-equilibrium Statistical mechanics 
and high Tc superconductivity. Foundations of quantum 
theory is another important area of concentration of the 
department. 


Astronomy and Astrophysics 


Starting from cosmic rays research, activity in this area has 
greatly expanded to cover X-ray and Gamma-ray astronomy, 
optical astronomy and infrared astronomy. The activity in 
Radioastronomy seeded in the institute in mid-sixties flowered 
through years, culminating in the establishment of the National 
Centre for Radio Astrophysics, Pune. 

Astronomical observations are carried out by ground- 
based, balloon-flown and satellite-borne telescopes of various 
kinds. The necessary instrumentation for the purpose is 
developed at the institute. High energy gamma rays and cosmic 
rays are studied at TIFR field stations in Pachmarhi, Ooty and 
Kolar Gold Fields. Cosmic rays have also been studied through 
space, ground and underground experiments. The electron 
component in cosmic rays was measured for the first time at 
TIFR. The first evidence for the interaction of cosmic neutrinos 
with matter was obtained in deep underground experiments at 
the Kolar Gold Fields. Charged states of cosmic ray heavy 
ions were accurately measured by the Anuradha experiment 
which was flown aboard NASA’s space shuttle ‘Challenger’. 

In theoretical astrophysics, notable work has been carried 
out on solar system, stellar physics including studies on 
pulsars, super novae, black holes, X-ray binaries and 
gravitational lensing. Some of the fundamental areas of general 
relativity are a continuing interest of the department. 

Hydrology and Geophysics have also been areas of interest 
in the Institute. Using radioactive tracers, TIFR scientists were 
the first to demonstrate the effectiveness of Beryllium-10 as a 
‘clock’ for the dating of rocks in ocean beds. A Carbon-14 
dating laboratory was set up to determine the age of 
archaeological samples. 


High Energy Physics 


Early activity in this field involved nuclear emulsion technique 
to study elementary particle phenomena. Today TIFR scientists 
are engaged in major ongoing collaborations at the world’s 
biggest accelerator laboratories: European Organisation for 
Nuclear Research (CERN), Geneva and the Fermi National 
Laboratory (Fermi Lab) near Chicago. Some sections of the 
particle detectors used at these laboratories are designed and 
fabricated here. The Institute has recently contributed to the 
important discovery of the ‘top quark’ at Fermilab, and to the 
study of the properties of the Z-boson at CERN. Current major 
ongoing collaborations involve the Large Electron Positron 
Collider (LEP) at CERN, DZERO experiment at Tevatron, 
Fermilab and the CMS Experiment at the Large Hadron Collider 
(LHC), CERN. Recent activity in experimental high energy 
astrophysics includes the commissioning of the Panchmarhi 
Array of Cerenkov Telescopes and study of the origin of 
cosmic rays using Gamma Ray Astronomy at PeV energies. A 
most notable area of work being pursued is to experimentally 


test the Equivalence Principle underlying Einstein’s Theory 
of Gravitation to a precision of 1 part in 1013. TIFR scientists 
have also developed a sensitive torsion balance to study the 
nature of the gravitational force at a fundamental level. 


Nuclear and Atomic Physics 


The study of nuclear structure and nuclear reactions was 
earlier carried out with light particle beams. A heavy ion 
accelerator known as the Pelletron installed at the institute’s 
main campus a decade ago has extended the study of nuclear 
physics. Using heavy ion beams from this accelerator which 
collide with target nuclei, nuclear matter is being investigated 
at high excitation energies and angular momenta. In 
collaboration with BARC, TIFR scientists are developing a 
super conducting linear accelerator booster for the Pelletron 
facility. Other areas of work of the group are condensed matter 
physics using nuclear techniques, accelerator based atomic 
physics and atomic collision physics. 


Condensed Matter Physics and Materials Science 


This has been an area of intense concentration at the institute 
for a long time, both because it offers a window to the 
fundamental laws of nature and because it is useful in 
developing advanced technologies. Scientists at the Institute 
have been successful in identifying a new class of 
superconductors (borocarbides), and have studied the nature 
of magnetism in various exotic substances. Fruitful 
investigations have been carried out to elucidate the 
interactions within different kinds of materials, especially 
intermetallics and spin glasses. Novel optoelectronic devices 
have been designed and laser techniques have been used to 
fabricate super conducting thin films. 


Chemical Sciences 


The importance of establishing a strong research group in the 
then emerging area of chemical physics and Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance (NMR) technique was recognised by the Institute 
very early. Since then, a vast amount of work has been carried 
out in this subject. Studies have been carried out on 
biochemical reactions which regulate metabolism, respiration, 
oxygen and electron transfer and toxicity through 
metalloenzymes and proteins. Other problems of interest have 
been the conductivity of polymers, electrobioluminescence 
and the storage of energy and information in chemicals. The 
dynamics of chemical reactions at the extremely fast 
(nanosecond) time scale has been carried out using 
sophisticated laser instruments and fast electronic equipment 
operating at TIFR. 

Using state-of-the-art NMR spectrometers at 500 and 600 
MHz for protons, chemical physicists at TIFR have probed 
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structure formation and interaction of biological molecules 
such as nucleic acids, proteins, organometallics, drugs, 
membranes, etc. Techniques such as temperature jump 
relaxation, electron spin resonance and circular dichorism and 
fluorescence are used to study the structure and dynamics of 
molecules in solution. TIFR scientists have contributed to the 
development of methodologies and the determination of 
structures at atomic resolutions that have provided clues to 
some important biological phenomena. One of the recent areas 
of work is Molecular Electronics, which involves development 
of new devices and sensors using biomolecules, 


Biological Sciences 


Molecular biology was the emerging frontline area of global 
research in the fifties and sixties and the institute took an 
early initiative in the field by starting a strong research group 
in the field. Currently, Cellular and Developmental 
Neurobiology, Signal Transduction and Molecular Biology 
are the principal broad areas of work of the Department at the 
main campus. Research has been carried out on genetic control 
of development in multicellular animals and plants, in particular 
the fruit fly Drosophila. Studies are carried out on genes, 
proteins and membrane molecules in single-celled organisms 
such as yeast, bacteria, malarial parasites and algae. The moss 
Funaria hygrometrica is used for studies on signal 
transduction in plants and different species of Plasmodium 
are being studied in an effort to understand the molecular 
biology of malaria. 

Neurobiologists at the institute are especially interested in 
genetics of the brain and behaviour. Work is being done on 
the genes that govern the formation of the organs of smell 
and taste in Drosophila, and the molecular mechanisms that 
mediate the perception of chemicals. Studies have been done 
on how signals are transmitted between nerve cells in the 
brain, and the nature of anesthesia. 

Some of these and other vital areas of research in modem 
biology are also being pursued at the TIFR’s National Centre 
for Biological Sciences, Bangalore. 

The National Balloon Faculty at Hyderabad operated by 
TIFR occupies a unique position in scientific ballooning. It 
not only facilitates the balloon-borne experiments in the 
country, but also fabricates and exports balloons to other 
countries. The Institute's National Facility for High field NMR 
and Low Temperature Facility are crucial to the advanced 
experimental research carried out both by scientists of TIFR 
and other groups in the country. 


NATIONAL CENTRES 


Three prominent National Centres have evolved organically 
from the research and educational activities seeded within the 
Institute. 
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National Centre for Radio Astrophysics (NCRA), Pune 


NCRA grew out of the sustained research activity in 
Radioastronomy carried out by TIFR scientists since the mid- 
sixties, One of their early accomplishments was the building 
of the cylindrical Radio Telescope at Ooty. Using this, various 
radio sources in the universe, from the solar system to the 
most distant radio galaxies and quasars, have been 
investigated. NCRA continues to operate the Telescope at 
Ooty. A notable achievement of the institute is the building of 
the Giant Metrewave Radio Telescope (GMRT) at Khodad, 
near Pune. With its 30 antennas and the 30-station correlator 
system, GMRT is the world’s most powerful telescope for radio 
astronomical research at metre wave lengths. It is to be used 
for investigating a variety of outstanding problems in modem 
astrophysics and cosmology, such as determining the epoch 
of galaxy formation and studying millisecond pulsars and the 
most distant galaxies and quasars. The Centre has considerable 
expertise in the fields of design and construction of radio 
telescopes, including centralised control and monitoring of 
large antennas and low-noise receiver systems needed for 
such studies. 


National Centre for Biological Sciences (NCBS), 
Bangalore 


As research activity in biological sciences flourished in the 
institute, a need was felt to create a separate National Centre 
of TIFR for giving a further impetus to research in this area. 
Research in frontier areas of the discipline is carried out both 
at the Institute’s main campus Department of Biological 
Sciences and at NCBS, which is located at Bangalore. The 
thrust of NCBS work is to study the way large organic 
molecules interact and the methods by which information is 
stored and retrieved in biological systems. Some of the topics 
investigated here are computational neuroscience, cellular 
neurophysiology of learning and memory, molecular 
pathogenesis of HPV 16 infections, ion transport through 
biological membranes, the disease cycles in viruses, nerve 
and muscle development, the senses of smell and taste, gene 
regulation in the mammalian nervous system, mechanisms of 
protein folding and unfolding and computational approaches 
to protein science. The scientific facilities of NCBS include 
Monoclonal Antibody Facility, Oligonucleotide Synthesis and 
DNA Sequencing Facility, and Rice Transformation Facility, 
besides Tissue Culture Facilities and Greenhouse. 


Homi Bhabha Centre for Science Education 
(HBCSE), Mumbai 


Around 1970, some scientists at TIPR, concerned with the 
general state of science education in the country, began 
voluntary educational work in the schools of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and elsewhere. In time, the activities 


grew, leading to the establishment of HBCSE, as a unit of 
TIFR in 1974, supported initially by the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
and later by the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE). In 1992, 
HBCSE moved to its independent premises at Mankhurd, 
Mumbai and became the National Centre of TIFR devoted to 
research, development and orientation work in the area of 
science and mathematics education from primary to 
introductory college levels. 

The broad goals of the Centre are to promote equity and 
excellence in science and mathematics education and 
encourage the growth of scientific temper in the country. The 
Centre has carried out a number of field projects in rural and 
urban parts of the country in an effort to understand the 
educational problems of first generation learners. Through 
these projects a low cost school laboratory in science and 
mathematics has evolved. Health and nutrition education is 
an important aspect of the Centre’s work. For science 
popularisation, the Centre contributed to the Satellite 
Instructional Television Programme in its early years and 
regularly ran a question-answer feature in a children’s 
magazine. Recently, as part of this drive a comprehensive 
exhibition on history of science and several other issues has 
been developed and displayed in different parts of the country. 
Several books and reports aimed at popularising science and 
mathematics and disseminating the Centre’s field experience 
have been brought out. 

HBCSE is the country’s premier Centre for orientation of 
school teachers in science and mathematics and has 
collaborative programmes with several school networks, 
especially that of the Atomic Energy Education Society. It has 
contributed substantially to textbook writing in science both 
at the state (Maharashtra) and national levels. It is now involved 
in the development of an alternative curriculum in school 
science and mathematics at the primary and middle levels. A 
notable work of the Centre is the development of an activity 
based foundation curriculum in Science, Technology and 
Society for post-school students. 

HBCSE is the nodal Centre of the country for the Olympiad 
programme in mathematics and basic sciences. Special 
Olympiad laboratories in physics, chemistry and biology are 
under continuous development for training students for 
Participation in International Olympiads. It was identified as 
the organising institution for the International Chemistry 
Olympiad, Mumbai (6-15 July 2001). The Centre’s activities 
are informed by research in cognitive, linguistic and socio- 
cultural aspects of science and mathematics learning which is 
published in national and international journals. The Centre 
has held International Workshops on Mathematics Education, 
Cognitive Bases of Learning, History of Science and its 
implications for Science Education, Science, Technology and 
Mathematics Education for Human Development, etc. A strong 
seminar/colloquium/course/field activity round the year 
Sustains a vibrant ambience at the Centre that emphasises 
both research and grassroots experience on the one hand, 


i ts 


and development of quality materials (books, exhibitions, 
laboratories, etc.) on the other. 


School of Technology and Computer Science 


TIFR pioneered activity in the field of computer technology 
by designing India’s first computer (TIFRAC). Speech and 
Natural Language Processing has long been an active area of 
research at the institute. TIFR’s computer scientists have also 
been involved in developing defence and communication 
systems. For a long time, the activities of this group were 
carried out under the erstwhile School of Physics. In 
recognition of the importance of a solid research base for 
emerging technologies and computer science, a new School 
of Technology and Computer Science has been created since 
1998, with major scope for future expansion. 

The major areas of interest of this school are Algorithmics, 
Formal Methods and Software Engineering, Mobile 
Computation, Reactive and Hybrid Systems, Computer 
Architecture, VLSI and Cluster Computing and Speech and 
Natural Language Processing. A new Laboratory for 
Computational Mathematics has been set up at Pune with the 
objective of advancing theory, implementation and 
applications of computational mathematics. 


EDUCATION 


TIFR has contributed significantly to the national effort in 
improvement of science education at different levels. The 
institute’s contribution to higher education in science has 
been equally vital. 

TIFR is a recognised institution of the University of Mumbai 
for pursuing MSc (by research) and PhD in mathematics, 
physics, molecular biology, computer science and science 
education. It has one of the best graduate programmes (pre- 
PhD courses) for its Research Scholars pursuing PhD at the 
Institute. The graduate programme consists of core and 
specialised lecture courses, reading assignments and projects. 
At any given time, there are around 150 Research Scholars at 
the main campus and the National Centres. 

The School of Natural Sciences offers a six-week summer 
training programme, the Visiting Students Research Programme 
(VSRP) to provide an opportunity for pre-MSc students to 
participate in research activities at the Institute. A few students 
who perform exceptionally well in this programme are selected 
to join the Institute as Research Scholars on completion of 
their degree. A different six-week programme is offered by the 
Molecular Biology Group. A large number of BTech students 
attached to various institutions also carry out their engineering 
projects at TIFR. Several undergraduate and postgraduates 
work on projects at HBCSE and gain useful educational 
experience, 

TIER is involved from time to time in organising summer 
and winter schools on advanced topical areas which are 
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attended by students and researchers not only from the 
Institute but also from universities and other institutions. 
Regular seminars and colloquia held at the institute provide 
opportunity to the scientific community to get exposure to 
contemporary research in science. TIFR scientists also act as 
Resource Persons at different schools, workshops, etc., 
organised by UGC, DST and other national agencies. 

One important way in which TIFR has impacted higher 
education in science is the generation of high quality human 
resources. Several of TIFR scientists at different levels have 
migrated to universities, IITs, etc., and have enriched these 
institutions of higher learning. The senior scientists of TIFR 
working on the apex national bodies also contribute signifi- 
cantly to the shaping of national policy in science and education. 

But perhaps the greatest educational impact of TIFR 
derives from its scientists being a role model for young 
students of the country for scholarship and research in science 
and mathematics. Hundreds of young bright college students 
across the country aspire to join TIFR and are thus motivated 
to study their subjects thoroughly. This is TIFR’s intangible 
but perhaps most vital contribution to education in India. 


SPIN-OFFS FROM TIFR ACTIVITIES 


A most notable feature of TIFR from its inception is its 
generative capacity. Whole new facilities, Centres and 
Institutions have got seeded within TIFR from its research 
and developmental activities, which eventually spun off from 
the Institute to become institutions of great national 
importance in their own right. This is apart from its early role 
in the growth of the Atomic Energy Establishment in India. 

The Institute created a Balloon facility in Hyderabad to 
develop techniques of scientific ballooning in order to carry 
scientific payloads to the stratosphere to study high energy 
cosmic rays. This is now one of five such facilities in the 
world, and is being used for atmospheric and space research 
by scientists at TIFR and other institutions in India and abroad, 

The indigenous design of the Ooty radio-telescope led to 
considerable development of expertise in India in the area of 
antenna design. This forms a vital part of satellite 
communication networks. The novel design of GMRT is also 
expected to advance the technology of design of large radio 
antennas and associated communication systems. 

The Electron group of TIFR was the nucleus from which 
the Electronics division of BARC grew. Eventually ited to the 
establishment of the Electronics Corporation of India (ECIL) 
at Hyderabad. 

Work on linear accelerators led to the development of 
microwave components and devices which contributed in a 
big way to the designing and supplying of critical components 
and sub-systems required by national agencies. This group 
has now been formed into a separate organisation, the Society 
for Applied Microwave Engineering and Electronics Research 
(SAMEER). 
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A group of Institute scientists designed one of the earliest 
digital computers (TIFRAC) over three decades ago. This was 
the first time a complete computer was designed and built in 
India. The group subsequently concentrated on the 
development of computer software. This work at the Institute 
resulted in the formation of the National Centre for Software 
Technology (NCST). Computer scientists from TIFR also 
played an influential role in setting up computer-related 
institutions such as the Centre for Development of Telematics 
(CDOT) and CMC. 

In addition to these spin-offs, work on radioastronomy, 
biological sciences and science education started at the main 
campus led to the Institute’s three National Centres in these 
areas. This great ‘multiplier effect’ is one way TIFR has been 
influential in the growth of science in the country. 


OUTLOOK 


‘When nuclear energy has been successfully applied for power 
production in say a couple of decades from now, India will not 
have to look abroad for its experts but will find them ready at 
hand.’ Homi Bhabha had written these words in a letter on 
12 March 1944 to the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust in connection with 
the founding of TIFR. The prophetic words of this great 
visionary came true in the succeeding decades as India’s 
atomic energy programme nurtured in its early years at TIFR 
grew toits present gigantic proportion. However, the Institute’s 
pioneering role in the growth of science in India goes far 
beyond its contribution to this programme. For more than five 
decades now, TIFR remains the best-known Indian institution 
internationally for its work at the frontiers of pure science and 
mathematics. And, as already described, several activities 
seeded in the Institute have in course of time led to major new 
National Centres and establishments. What explains this 


extraordinary generative capacity of TIFR? It is difficult to 
give a definitive answer to the question, but perhaps a partial 
clue lies in the natural developmental model that Homi Bhabha 
adopted for TIFR. In his own words: ‘No organisational chart 
of the future development of the Institute was submitted either 
when it was founded or later, and the philosophy has always 
been to support ability whenever it is found in the fields of 
work covered by the Institute.’ Indeed the philosophy 
underlying the founding of the Institute was the same as that 
underlying the Max Planck Institutes in Germany, namely “The 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society shall not first build an institute 
for research and then seek out the suitable man but shall 
first pick up an outstanding man, and then build an institute 
for him.” 

For this philosophy to materialise, however, a steady input 
of talented students and scientists to TIFR is essential. So far 
the Institute has been successful in attracting outstanding 
young scientists. But already it is finding difficult to get 
talented students in sufficient numbers to join its PhD 
programmes. The fact that a large portion of highly talented 
students are opting out of science careers after the senior 
secondary stage of education is a cause of serious concern to 
TIFR and other similar academic and research institutions in 
sciences. Several schemes based on educational, financial and 
career incentives are being offered or are under consideration 
by Government of India and other bodies to attract students 
to sciences. But ultimately, it is the fascination of science that 
brings and will continue to bring the meritorious students of 
the country to TIFR. Students need to be exposed to the 
excitement of working at the very frontiers of knowledge. In 
the words of Prof. S.S. Jha, current Director of TIFR, ‘We have 
to convince them (students) that our knowledge-based studies 
and research of the highest order are not only extremely 
exciting, they are also valuable in the long run.’ 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Jacob Aikara 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences is a Deemed University. 
It is known for postgraduate education in human service 
professions and social science research. The business house 
of the Tatas was responsible for its establishment as a premier 
educational institution in the country. Dr Clifford Manshardt, 
a Christian missionary was very closely associated with the 
Tatas in the establishment of the Institute. Both were involved 
in the development of the country in their own way with a 
vision and mission of their own. 


FORMATION OF A TRUST WITH A MISSION 


On behalf of the Tatas it was the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust which 
was directly involved in the establishment of the Institute. 
The Trust was registered on 1 March 1932. Sir Dorab Tata 
who bequeathed his wealth to the Trust which included shares 
in the Tata Sons and allied companies, his landed properties 
and 21 pieces of jewellery left by his wife, who had died of 
leukaemia on 18 June 1931. The total value at that time was 
estimated to be one crore rupees. The wealth bequeathed to 
the Trust was ‘for use, “without any distinction of place, 
nationality or creed”, for the advancement of learning and 
research, the relief of distress, and other charitable purposes’ 
(Lala, 1984: 11). 

The Trust wanted to make the best use of the funds at its 
disposal. With this objective the Trust invited F.S. Markham 
of the Museum Association, London and sought his advice. 
‘Markham’s advice only confirmed the thinking of the Trustees 
and of the late Sir Dorab, whose primary objective was not to 
fritter away energies and resources in multifarious projects 
but to launch on the founding of institutions that individuals, 
even with foresight, were unable to do for lack of resources’ 
(Lala, 1984: 17). This thinking on the part of the Trust paved 
the way for establishing institutions that would serve the need 
of the country in social development. Rustum D. Choksi, who 
was the Director of the Trust from 1941 to 1950 and its 
Managing Trustee from 1950 to 1980, has best expressed the 
philosophy of the Trust: “What distinguishes a Trust is not 
its ability to give or the extent or range of its giving but the 
character of its giving. It is important for a Trust to maintain 
its “pioneering” character and this can only be done 
adequately where from time to time a Trust initiates and fosters 
new institutions and new types of service to society. For a 
great Trust the large project, carefully designed and executed, 


must always be a major objective. Even in the routine giving 
of grants and donations the Trust must constantly bear in 
mind the ‘pioneering factor’ (Lala, 1984: 25). 


BIRTH OF A PIONEERING INSTITUTION 


Clifford Manshardt, an American missionary who was working 
in Mumbai when the Dorabji Tata Trust was set up, was 
responsible for ‘giving a constructive, nation-building thrust 
to the work of the Trust’ (Lala, 1984: 22), At that time 
Manshardt was the Director of the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House. This was an organisation set up by the American 
Marathi Mission in 1927 at Nagpada, the geographical centre 
of Mumbai. The organisation was to offer recreational, 
educational, medical and religious services to all irrespective 
of creed. Under the able leadership of Manshardt the Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House grew into a centre of social service. 
Manshardt was encouraged and assisted by Sir Dorb Tata in 
those days. When he heard of the establishment of the Dorab 
Tata Trust, Manshardt approached the Trustees for support 
of his projects. As the Trust was yet to evolve its policy, 
Manshardt was requested to assist the Trust to outline certain 
general principles for the conduct of the Trust. 

As the policy of the Trust evolved, it became clear that the 
Trust’s ‘chief interest would be in encouraging nation-building 
activities and projects which promised to contribute to national 
welfare’ (Lala, 1984: 33). One of the schemes proposed by 
Manshardt as a project of genuine importance to national 
welfare for the consideration of the Trust was a postgraduate 
school of social work. The Trust accepted the proposal and 
an institution with the name of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work came into existence on the premises of 
the Nagpada Neighbourhood House with the opening session 
on 22 June 1936. The objective of the School was to turn out 
qualified persons who would be employed on a professional 
basis for activities of national service and to engage in a 
continuous study of social issues in India. It offered a two 
year diploma programme in Social Work. It was the first 
institution of postgraduate education in Social Work in India. 


GROWTH OF THE INSTITUTION 


As the institution continued its programme of professional 
training in Social Work, the need was felt to widen its base in 
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the field of social science. This led to the renaming of the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work as the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences in the year 1944, While professional 
training in social work and research in social issues were part 
of the activities of the institution since its inception, the new 
nomenclature gave a fresh impetus to social science research. 
‘Thus the Institute gradually developed itself into an institution 
of social work training and social science research. 

As the Institute grew, it was shifted from the Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House first to rented premises at Andheri, a 
Mumbai suburb in 1949 and then to its own buildings at Deonar, 
a north-east suburb of Mumbai. The new campus at Deonar 
was opened by the then Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru on 
6 October 1954. In 1964 the University Grants Commission 
(UGC) recognised the Institute as a Deemed University. This 
facilitated the development of the Institute in a big way. Asa 
Deemed University the Institute became eligible for grants 
from the UGC, Ever since, the Institute has been receiving 
development as well as maintenance grants from the UGC just 
as the Central Universities, As the Institute obtained the status 
of a university, the Postgraduate Diploma in Social Work 
became the programme of MA degree in Social Work. In course 
of time other programmes have been introduced, 


GOAL OF DEVELOPMENT 


The establishment of the Institute was the outcome of the 
fruition of the philanthropic quest of the Tata Trust and the 
missionary zeal of an individual for the service of the nation. 
‘The ultimate objective, which both had, was to contribute to 
the development of the nation. ‘The Institute has pursued this 
objective over the years and maintained development as its 


social justice, secularism, Pluralism, etc., and human 
development in terms of the basic human rights and quality of 
life of all human beings. Thus development is a multi- 
dimensional concept. 

Under the conception of development as the 
thrust the Institute has had in its activities an orientation st 
human rights (focussed on equality and social justice) and a 


commitment to empowering the vulnerable groups (specially 
the socially and economically disadvantaged). The Institute 
has been engaged in efforts to bring about changes in the 
social (institutions) infrastructure with the goal of realising a 
desirable quality of life of all human beings. The concern of 
the Institute for social issues is a reflection of this 


understanding and approach to development. 
THRUST OF THE PROGRAMMES 


The Institute started as a centre of training in social work. 
This signalled the beginning of a new profession in India. 
Until then social work was considered to be a voluntary selfless 
Service motivated largely by religious zeal or Gandhian 
ideology. Entry of social work into the realm of professions 
with specialised knowledge and skills was the result of the 
pioneering efforts of the Institute, In the process of 
indigenising social work profession in India different areas of 
Specialisation were developed by the Institute. In particular 
the Institute was responsible for the birth and growth of two 
Special fields of social work in the country, viz., labour welfare, 
and juvenile delinquency and correctional services. These 
were really indigenous and neither of them was the concern of 
professional work in the west, from where professional social 
work was borrowed in India. The Special field of labour welfare 
Over the years has grown and diversified into areas such as 
industrial relations, personnel management and human 
resource management or development in industry, With regard 
to juvenile delinquency and correctional services the faculty 
and the first social work graduates of the Institute played an 
important role in the enactment of laws relating to correctional 
Services for juvenile delinquents and jail reforms. These and 
other areas of specialisation developed at the Institute have 
undergone various modifications to suit changing needs. 
Ever since its establishment, the Institute has continued 
the programme of human resource development for human 
Service professions, From a societal point of view, the 
contribution of the Institute in training is to be seen as 
manpower production for human service. The professional 
training that is carried out at the Institute is meant to impart 
Specialised knowledge and skills to those who wish to make a 
career in human service for social development. The 
professionals trained by the Institute are equipped to intervene 
in social and individual Situations that need change— 
alteration of an undesirable situation or movement towards a 


TEACHING/TRAINING 


In addition to regular programmes leading to a degree, 
diploma or certificate, a number of short-term courses are 
offered. They are mainly for field functionaries of development 
Programmes, The participants of these courses include 
Personnel of the government as well as the voluntary 
organisations. They range from workers at the grassroots, 
such as the Anganwadi teachers and village level workers, to 
executives like the LAS and IPS officers. In these courses 
participants, especially government functionaries, are 
introduced to a perspective that enables them to deal with 
human and social issues from the point of view of social 
development, They are exposed to certain values and 
ideologies that are part of the goals of social development 
and nation building in our country, 

Another regular training programme of the Institute is for 
college teachers who are in charge of the National Service Scheme 
(NSS). The Institute conducts orientation courses for them, 
provides guidance and consultation in the selection of suitable 
projects, develops field projects for demonstration, prepares 
literature and evaluates the NSS programmes. These courses 
have the basic development perspective in many respects. 

In brief, the development thrust runs through all training 
programmes of the Institute. The degree, diploma and 
certificate programmes and short-term courses, irrespective 
of the type of participants, reflect the development perspective. 
The changes that have taken place in the type and contexts of 
training/teaching programmes have been dictated by the 
development needs of a changing society. 


Research has an important place in the Institute, Over the 
years the Institute has established itself as a centre of research. 
Several research projects of national importance have been 
undertaken. The Institute has been constantly receiving 
requests from both national (state and central governments 
and voluntary organisations) and international (such as WHO, 
UNESCO, ILO and UNICEF) agencies to undertake research. 
Scholars from other institutions and universities in India and 
abroad have found the Institute to be a centre for research 
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and academic interaction The eusience of research waits is 
its academic structure has facilstated the Institute to mcapeite 
the poution of a centre of research 

Une of the specific characteristics of research programme 
is its onentation to development, Much of the research done 
at the Institute is centred around social issues or has policy 
implications for social development. Social issues, that have 
figured in research include the situation of children especially 
with reference to child labour, changing role of family, poverty, 
urban problems of slum and housing, labour in the organised 
and unorganised sectors, poverty alleviation and rera! 
transformation, social deprivation with reference to the 
situation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
inequality of opportunities in education, illiteracy and adult 
education, gender inequality, health and health services, 
problems such as AIDS and substance abuse, crime and 
delinquency, communalism and riots, environmental problems, 
and displacement of people arising out of developmental 
Projects and their rehabilitation. Focus on the situation of the 
deprived and their development is a distinctive feature of much 
of the research carried out at the Institute. 

A number of research projects have been evaluative in 
nature. They have had direct implications of development in 
the sense that they have been meant largely to evaluate certain 
Programmes of development and social welfare. For instance, 
there have been evaluation studies of educational programmes 
(such as the total literacy campaign and adult education), 
integrated child development scheme, housing and slum 
improvement projects, various rural development schemes and 
poverty alleviation programmes, and rehabilitation projects 
for the displaced people. The out-put of these evaluative 
research studies has been of direct help to strengthen or alter 
the strategies of the respective development schemes. The 
Institute has been involved in the evaluation of development 
programmes implemented by the government as well as the 
voluntary agencies, As far as the government programmes 
are concerned, the evaluation studies undertaken have had 
direct implications to policy formulation in the area of 
development schemes 


DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


‘The Institute has been constantly involved in dissemination 
of knowledge and exchange of ideas in social theory and 


Institute an opportunity to share with others knowledge 
generated by the faculty through research and field action 
projects. They also offer the platform to the academicians 
and the fickd practitioners to discuss and exchange ideas i 
the various aspects of social welfare and development. 
The Institute has produced several audio-viseal 
documentaries in the broad area of social isvees and 
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programmes of development. Some of them have won awards 
at both the national and international levels. The Institute 
regularly publishes books and monographs on themes of 
social work, social issues and programmes for social 
development, the special feature of the Institute's publications 
being societal and individual situations of concem to society, 
and with micro and macro level endeavours for dealing with 
such situations, Many of the publications are reports of 
research based on primary data. The Institute has been 
bringing out a quarterly journal, entitled Indian Journal of 
Social Work without interruption since 1940. It has been 
acclaimed nationally and internationally as a journal devoted 
to social issues and professional intervention for social 
development. 


EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 
‘The Institute has been variously active within the community 
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Was started in 1937 and is still continuing. Some of the action 
Projects have been handed over to the Government or 
voluntary agencies when they reached a stage of 


The Institute has had the tradition of intervening in 
situations of disasters and riots from its early days. It was 


RURAL CAMPUS 


A special developmental venture of the Institute is its rural 
campus. In the golden jubilee year (1986) of the Institute, a 


plot of land in a backward, drought-prone region of the State 
of Maharashtra was obtained by the Institute for an action 
programme in rural development. This led to the establishment 
of the rural campus in 1988 in the Osmanabad district of 
Maharashtra. The general objectives of the rural campus are 
creating initiative in people so that they can organise 
themselves for self-actualisation, developing techno-economic 
and human resource base, facilitating optimal utilisation of 
the existing government programmes with the participation of 
the people, and interfacing with non-government 
organisations (NGOs) for identifying locally suitable models 
of development. 

Since its establishment, the rural campus has been engaged 
in several activities of rural community development in pursuit 
of the above objectives such as of economic development 
(soil and water conservation, horticulture, grassland 
development and social forestry), and social development 
(those related to empowerment of rural women, adult and 
primary education, drinking water, health and improvement of 
environment). Short-term of training programmes for people 
working at grassroots have also been undertaken as part of 
the efforts of rural development, The Institute has further plans 
of rural based training of rural youth for rural development. 


POLICY FORMULATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


‘The Institute has been involved directly and indirectly in policy 
formulation of several developmental schemes. It has been 
represented in many of the bodies or committees that have 
been responsible for policy formulation in various fields such 
as education (literacy education, non-formal education and 
elementary education), housing and slum improvement, 
adoption and child development, family welfare and women’s 
betterment, youth programmes, matters related to the police 
and communal riots, and rehabilitation of the displaced people. 

The Institute has also been actively involved in the 

of the programmes of social welfare and 
development. The faculty members of the Institute are in 
Constant interaction with different agencies of social welfare 
and development. Some of them are members of the governing 
board or general body of these organisations. The field 
placement of students for practical experience in such 
Organisations offers another form of constant linkage between 
the Institute and the agencies of development. Such linkages 
have been providing the Institute the opportunities to 
constantly contribute to activities of social welfare and 
development at the grassroots. 

The development thrust that the Institute has been 
maintaining over the years, and the experience and expertise 
gained from social issue based research have enabled the 
Institute to build capacity and develop the competence for 
Contributing to the formulation and implementation of 
the policies and programmes of development in the country. 
Both government and voluntary agencies involved in 
development programmes have been seeking the services of 


the Institute in formulating their policies and effectively 
implementing them. 

Ever since its pioneering step in the feld of social work 
training, the Institute has made significant contribution 
through its diverse activities over the years. The institute 
has carned recognition as an institution of repute from 
different Ministries of the Government of India, various state 
governments, international agencies such as the United 
Nations, and the non-government sector, both national and 
international, For instance, the ESCAP has declared the 
Institute as a Centre of Excellence along with 145 others in the 
Asia Pacific region. All these ESCAP Centres of Excellence 
are being brought under a single network of communication 
through an information highway in order to concentrate on 
the social development efforts in the region. The Government 
of India and its various ministries and agencies have 
recognised the contribution made by the Institute in policy 
formulation and programme evaluation. 


The Institute has a unique academic structure of teaching 
departments and research units. The teaching programmes of 
the Institute are the primary responsibility of the departments 
of the Institute. At present there are five departments of social 


Administration, and Urban and Rural Community 
Development). The other teaching departments are Personne! 
Management and Industrial Relations, Health Services 
Studies, Research Methodology and Extra Mural Studies. 

‘The emphasis on research and expansion of research 
activities took place in the form of setting up research units. 
Social issue based research units are a distinctive characteristic 
of the Institute. Currently there are eight research units Child 
and Youth, Sociology of Education, Urban Studies, Rural 
Studies, Social Policy and Welfare Administration, Women's 
Studies, Family Studies, and Labour Studies. These units are 
engaged in social issue based research and have multi» 
disciplinary faculty of social sciences. 

The cuustence of teaching departments and research units 
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dors not in any way mean a separstios of ieschisg ead 
rpearh Toa ting and macanh are abled a minm activities 
The faculty memben of the tea hing departments do underude 
research projects and the faculty of the research unita are aho 
involved in teaching The seperate structure of research uate 
fs just an indication of the emphasis given to social sciemon 
research at the Institute. 


‘The Tata Institute of Social Sciences started as a ploncering 
institution for professional training in social work. The 
founders of the institution had their vision for the Institute 
that it accepted as its mission. The thrust of this mission has 
centred around development Hor the Institute development 
consisted in raising the bot of the disadvantaged, backward 
and downtrodden individuals and sections of the society. All 
the activities and programmes of the Institute have bees 
charactensed by this theme of development As an educational 
institution the Institute pursues the goal of development 
through manpower production of personnel for human service 
professions in social work, labour relations and health services. 
As a centre of social science research the Institute pursues 
the goal of development in generating and disseminating 
knowledge on various soctal issues that are of concer to the 
nation and in studying the very process of social intervention 
for development. The development mission of the institute 
has never been confined to the walls of the clasarooens. It has 
evolved a tradition of intervening in real situations of disasters 
and emergencies in onder to help the people in distress tide 
over their situation of helplessness In addition, the Institute 
has been always engaged in innovative and experimental 
of intervention for social development 

In sum, the mission of the Institute has been social 
development and the fourfold strategy it adopted in parwi 
of this mission was profeswonal training for human service. 
social issue onented and development programme related 
research, dissemination of knowledge, and activities of 


Lala, R.M. (1984), The Heartbeat of a Trast, Tata McCeww-ttill, 
New Delhi. 


TEACHER APPRAISAL 


Saroj Pandey 


The Chambers Dictionary defines appraisal as a valuation: 
estimation of quality and assessment as fixing the value of 
estimation. Appraisal, assessment and evaluation have been 
used in Collins Thesaurus as synonyms. Performance appraisal 
in an organisation involves some of the most important aspects 
of people’s sense of who they are and what they can be, since 
it deals with their competence and effectiveness. It is at the 
point where sometimes conflicting goals of organisations 
and individuals are dealt with. It is also an activity that has 
important legal implications and can lead to the courtroom. 
Most of all perhaps it is an interaction between two human 
beings who often are nervous, tense defensive, to some 
degree, poorly prepared to talk about such important issues, 
and full of their misconceptions biases, hopes and values 
(Mohrman et al., 1989). Appraisal emphasises on the forming 
of qualitative judgements about an activity, a person or an 
organisation. 

Teacher appraisal has a number of objectives, the overall 
purpose of appraisal is to determine the value, worth or merit 
of teaching (Scriven, 1973a). More specific purposes are to 
safeguard the interests of Students, reassure teachers that 
they are doing good jobs, assure and help administrators 
interested in teacher performance to make policy decisions, 
inform teacher educators and modify and shape further 
practice. An important purpose of teacher appraisal is to 
document and acknowledge teacher achievement, influence 
and professional activity. The long-term Purpose of teacher 
appraisal is improvement of the profession. It goes beyond 
individual teachers and addresses the longer group of 
educators and administrators as it provides database on 
teacher’s performance, which is helpful in decision-making 
process. 

Appraisal of teachers and teaching has always been hotly 
debated issue. However, the renewed thrust on appraisal and 
efforts to link it with teachers accountability are in response 
to three trends; poor pupil achievement, bottom-up reform 
efforts and emerging trends of teaching learning, Widespread 
dissatisfaction with performance level of students at all Stages 
of education has been associated in Part with unsatisfactory 
performance of teachers. The National Commission on 
Teachers (1983-85) while expressing concern over the poor 

performance of teachers agreed that ‘the disease, if one might 
use the term, is rampant and is Spread so wide that there is 
hardly a segment of the nation’s education service which is 


exempt from its injurious effects’ (para 9.05, p.68). Expressing 
its dissatisfaction with the existing teacher appraisal system, 
the commission stated that in so many cases even when the 
concerned teacher’s performance has been consistently 
unsatisfactory over a period of time, the appraisal of his 
performance and conduct is not evaluated unfavourably 
rendering the entire exercise of assessment of conduct 
meaningless. 

Critics argue that improving the performance and quality 
of teachers is a crucial and critical prerequisite for improving 
student’s achievement. The inability of the system to hold 
teachers accountable for the low level of their performance is 
considered to be the major reason of the unsatisfactory 
standards of education. Second, the bottom up reforms 
emphasising on decentralisation and greater participation 
teachers view them as influential decision-makers and seek to 
utilise appraisal as a means to identify the professional 
development needs of teachers in order to enhance their 
competence. Appraisal is viewed as a major tool to help 
teachers reflect on their own practices, analyse and evaluate 
it and implement changes as needed, Third, the increased 
emphasis on teacher appraisal is in response to the changes 
Occurring in the concept of teaching and learning wherein 
learner is conceived as the constructor of his/her own 
knowledge rather than as Positive recipient of other’s point of 
views. This calls for teacher appraisal models different from 
those currently in practice that may help teachers acquire a 
deeper personal understanding of teaching learning process 
and a reconstructed role perception of themselves as active 
promoters of that process. 


FORMATIVE AND SUMMATIVE APPRAISAL 


Teacher appraisal has two major uses with teachers themselves 
(Scriven, 1967, 1981). First the appraisal data may be utilised 
as feedback to improve performance, alter existing performance 
and develop new performance strategies. It is known as 
formative appraisal and is intended strictly for improving 
performance. The information collected from students, 
Colleagues or supervisors are made available to the teacher, 
which constitute vital feedback and is meant to bring about 
Positive changes. It serves as a basis for the development of 
need-based programmes of self-development. Summative 
appraisal, on the other hand, is intended to provide a basis for 


administrative decision-making, promotion, merit based salary 
increase and other kinds of awards and recognitions, etc. The 
British and American systems of teacher appraisal, by and 
large, are based on formative and summative evaluation 
models respectively. The British system of education follows 
formative appraisal wherein appraisal is considered as a means 
to help in the professional development of teachers, Whereas 
the American education system, on the other hand, classifies 
itself to the category of summative appraisal and is used as a 
basis for decision-making particularly in removing incompetent 
teachers from the profession. Consequently the contracts of 
teachers are renewed or terminated on the basis of assessments 
made through such evaluations. Summative appraisal models, 
because of their consequences are generally narrow in scope 
and require more rigour and systematic application in practice. 


METHODS OF APPRAISAL 
Following methods of appraisal are being practiced in schools. 
1, Narrative Appraisal 


This is most commonly adopted method of teacher appraisal. 
In this method the appraiser writes a descriptive account of 
individual teacher’s performance during a designated period. 
The criteria for teacher’s performance are not usually stated 
or obvious in this type of appraisal and it takes place without 
any knowledge or consultation with the appraisee. This 
process is often used for writing reports on probationary 
teachers, The major weakness of this method is that it is totally 
based on the subjective opinion of appraiser about the 
appraisee and is carried out without proper guidelines, with 
the result that views expressed in such reports are often biased. 


2. Self-Appraisal 


Teachers in this method are asked to review their own 
performance during a period of time in the major areas of their 
responsibility and evaluate their own level of achievement of 
aims, improvement of skills, development of knowledge and 
the results of their efforts. However the major drawback of 
this type of evaluation system is that it may be difficult for 
teachers to keep a balanced approach to self-analysis and 
avoid the extremes of self-glorification. It is not an easily 
accomplished task for the teachers to be fair and honest with 
themselves. The danger and possibility for weak teachers over 
estimating their skills and performance, whereas the best teachers 
underrating and under-evaluating themselves for their standards 
are likely to be higher (Montgomery and Hadfield, 1989). 


3. Critical Incidents Method 


This method entails the appraiser trying to make a detailed 
record of specific aspects of individuals; work just like a 
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teacher trainee’s supervisor traditionally does while observing 
his lesson. It includes a list of points of criticism or 
weaknesses, identifies the teachers to be observed. Therefore, 
it has been severely resisted by teachers as a method of their 
performance appraisal. However, it can be successfully used 
in peer-appraisal when the specific aspects of appraisal are 
defined and agreed before hand. Its strength lies in its uses as 
a basis for future discussion between the appraiser and 
appraisee and not as a means to evaluate the performance of 
appraisee. If used skilfully, it can increase the possibility of 
productive communication. Therefore, this method needs to 
be properly integrated with other methods of appraisal. 


4. Trait Rating Scales 


This scale consists of a list of personal or professional qualities 
and the appraiser is required to indicate on a scale the extent 
to which the appraisee possesses a particular quality. The 
problem with this method is that such rating of individual’s 
quality may be highly subjective and sometimes can 
degenerate into perfunctory paper pencil exercise. Therefore, 
it fails to provide a reliable assessment of a teacher’s 
performance. 


TEACHER APPRAISAL: CURRENT PRACTICES 
AND MAJOR INITIATIVES 


The existing teacher appraisal system in India functions in a 
bureaucratic manner applicable for all other government 
employees. The system involves writing of Annual 
Confidential Report (ACR) of a teacher’s work and conduct 
by the head of the institution at the end of an academic session 
on the basis of the work report furnished by the teacher 
concerned. This procedure is almost similar in all stages of 
education. The report written by the head of the institution is 
reviewed by the next superior officer who may agree or disagree 
or partly agree with the report. The adverse remark, if any, 
made by the principal and accepted by the next superior officer 
is communicated to the concerned teacher who has the right 
to make an appeal to the designated authority for the 
expunction of the adverse remarks. Generally, teacher's overall 
performance is rated on a five point scale—poor, satisfactory, 
good, very good, and outstanding. Since ACRs are confidential 
documents teachers are never provided any feedback on their 
performance. 

Traditionally, teacher appraisal procedures have been 
designed around certain teacher characteristics thought to be 
desirable. The appraisal proformas currently in use mainly 
focus on certain personal qualities of teachers like regularity, 
punctuality, honesty and integrity, discipline, spirit of 
cooperation, interpersonal relationships with colleagues and 
authorities and rapport with students and parents. Besides 
the performance also elicit information regarding student's 
examination results, teacher’s behaviour, his/her contribution 
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in the organisation, co-curricular activities, games and sports, 
participation in national and international seminars and 
publications and research work, etc. However, the ritualistic 
treatment to ACRs, subjectivity of rating and ambiguity of 
criteria on which the performance of teacher has to be evaluated 
has raised numerous questions regarding the reliability of 
existing teacher appraisal system. A need for a more reliable 
system of teacher appraisal and linking teacher’s performance 
with their accountability has always been felt at all levels of 
education. The National Policy on Education (1986) 
recommended ‘A system of teacher evaluation—open, 
participative and data based—will be created and reasonable 
Opportunities of promotion to higher grades provided. 
Norms of accountability will be laid down with incentives for 
good performance and disincentives for non-performance’ 
(para 9.2, p. 25) 

Evidently, the NPE strongly advocated the need for a more 
reliable and open system of teacher appraisal to link teacher's 
performance with accountability. At the higher education level 
almost all the committees, which were appointed from time to 
time in connection with the revision of pay scales of university 
and college teachers, have associated the pay scale with 
quality and performance of teachers. All the five year plans till 
the date, University Education Commission (1948-49), 
Education Commission (1964-66) and two committees 
appointed by the University Grants Commission (UGC) on 
governance of universities and colleges, viz., Committee on 
Governance of Universities under the chairmanship of Dr P.B. 
Gajendragadkar; and Committee on Governance of Colleges 
under the chairmanship of Dr P.T. Chandi, have recommended 
performance appraisal of teachers as one of the important 
criteria to justify pay revision. The Sen Committee (1973) did 
not favour the existing system of annual confidential reports 
as in government services, for teachers. It recommended 
annual evaluation of a teacher through an assessment of 
academic programmes Proposed by the teacher himself or 
herself in the beginning of the session and of the work done 
by him or her by the end of the session. The Committee Report 
Suggested that the UGC might evolve a Suitable procedure for 
evaluation of teachers. The NCT-I States, “Without restoring 
the mutuality and reciprocity of Security and performance, it 
is impossible to see how the performance of teachers or for 
that matter of any other Category of public functionary, can 
improve’ (para 9.15, p. 70). 

The National Commission on Teachers (NCT-II) 
emphasised on maintenance of database of teacher’s work by 
the department head, self-appraisal by teachers, peer 
assessment and students assessment as the essential 
components of teacher appraisal system. 

The evaluation of performance of the teachers was one of 
the most important recommendations of Mehrotra Committee 
(1986). The committee also suggested evaluation by students, 

self-appraisal by teachers themselves and evaluation by 
seniors in the institution and peers in the discipline as major 


modes of teacher appraisal. However, most of the universities 
implemented the recommendations regarding performance 
appraisal only partially. 

Report of the National Commission on Teachers-II (1983— 
85) has also expressed concern over the quality and 
maintenance of standards and work load patterns of teachers. 
It has emphasised on the accountability of governing bodies 
along with teachers and institutions. 

The University Grants Commission in early 1980s appointed 
a Task Force to examine the issue and make appropriate 
recommendations for evolving a system of performance 
appraisal. The task force report (1988) emphasised the necessity 
and importance of teacher evaluation that was open, data 
based, and participatory and evolved a Performance Appraisal 
and Teacher Accountability system (PATA) for teachers. The 
system visualises first giving maximum freedom to an 
institution and teachers for defining the goals and means to 
achieve them and then examining them closely as a whole. It 
identified the individual teacher and the administrative head 
as major partners in the appraisal process. Consequently two 
forms one each for these two participants were developed 
and prescribed for recording performance and judgement 
thereon. However the report did little to address the grave 
misconceptions and apprehension that prevail among teachers 
about evaluation and to make a convincing argument that 
teacher evaluation was not only an integral part of a sound 
system of education and of a professional culture but was 
also helpful for their own professional development. Therefore 
the report failed to make a significant impact on teacher 
appraisal at the tertiary level. 

The Indian Society for Technical Education (ISTE) with 
the assistance of the World Bank tried to evolve a system of 
performance appraisal for polytechnics and engineering 
colleges during late 1980s. The concept was intensively 
debated in ISTE’s national conferences and seminars with the 
objective to reduce the misconceptions and generate 
awareness among teachers about the positive aspects of an 
appraisal system and to allaying their fears that the system 
might become a weapon for controlling them. The ISTE 
published a handbook on Performance Appraisal and 
Development System (PADS) which explained the basic 
concept of appraisal, its formative and summative purposes, 
role of various Participants in the appraisal process and its 
mechanism in sequential steps. Some institutions are currently 
engaged in introducing the system and trying it out with full 
faculty participation. 

The Rastogi Committee (1997), while giving its suggestions 
on revision of pay scale of teachers, stressed on the need for 
teacher appraisal and accountability. However its 
recommendation on Participation of students in the appraisal 
of teachers and teaching has drawn severe criticism from 
teachers and teacher organisations, 

Ina mostrecent effort, Arora and Pandey (1998) developed 
a framework of the system of teacher appraisal based on certain 


criteria such as teachers knowledge of subject matter and 
relevant pedagogy, teaching skills and competencies, 
motivation, sincerity and other personal traits, interpersonal 
relations with superiors, subordinates, colleagues, students 
and parents, contribution in administrative work and efforts 
made for own professional development. The framework has 
tried to operationalise NPE (1986) recommendation on 
evolving participatory, data based and open system of teacher 
appraisal. The framework aims at providing corrective feedback 
and making the system more effective and functional with 
teachers sharing equal ownership in the overall process. It is 
comprehensive enough and the process of appraisal starts 
from the first day of the session and continues throughout 
the academic session. A multistage process of appraisal has, 
therefore, been suggested in the framework including, initial 
meeting in the beginning of the session, compilation of data 
by the principal during the session, mid-term review meeting 
and term end appraisal of teachers. 

The objective of the ‘initial meeting’ between the principal 
and the teacher is to clarify the institutional objectives and 
the teacher’s role and expectations thereof, which is the 
reference point for his/her appraisal at the end of the session. 
The framework has suggested maintenance of database for 
individual teachers in the ‘appraisal diary’ by the principal. A 
‘mid-term review meeting’ may be organised in the middle of 
the academic session to review the teacher’s progress, 
problems and difficulties, re-examine the facilities made 
available to him/her and to modify targets, if necessary. The 
term ‘end appraisal’ as suggested in the framework includes, 
self-appraisal by the teacher concerned, appraisal report by 
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the reviewing authority (the principal) and appraisal interview 
by an interview board. 

The ‘Appraisal Interview’ suggested in the framework is a 
new addition in the existing system of teacher appraisal and 
makes the whole appraisal process not only open, but also 
more transparent and participative. It helps in highlighting 
the achievements and weakness of teachers, identifying their 
professional needs and deciding the career path for teacher’s 
during the next session. 

The Framework has developed the formats of teacher’s 
self appraisal, appraisal diary for maintenance of data, 
principal’s evaluation and guidelines for appraisal interview 
which may be adopted or adapted by institutions as per their 
specific requirements. 

The existing appraisal system by and large is a backward 
looking exercise as it merely evaluates the past performance 
of teachers without providing any feedback and does little to 
help them to grow professionally. Therefore any attempt to 
introduce appraisal and accountability has to face stiff 
resistance from the teaching community and teacher 
organisations. They consider such attempts as infringement 
on their right to make professional judgement about their 
activities within the confines of classroom. They also feel that 
by disclosing their areas of weakness they will be exposing 
themselves to a highly vulnerable position and prejudice their 
promotional prospects. A transparent, open data based and 
participatory system of teacher appraisal aimed at the 
professional growth of teachers may, therefore, be a viable 
tool to overcome their apprehensions and hold them more 
accountable. 
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TEACHER AWARDS 


Ravi Kanta Chopra 


Teacher awards are a form of social recognition and respect 
given to teachers not only for their outstanding teaching but 
also for their commendable service to the society at large. This 
motivates them to put their best efforts towards this end. These 
awards are given to them at national, state and local levels. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


In the year 1958-59, the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India started a scheme of National Awards for meritorious 
teachers to raise the prestige and to give public recognition to 
outstanding teachers working in primary, middle and higher 
secondary schools. The talented and efficient school teachers 
were honoured by giving a certificate of merit and a cash 
award of Rs 2,500. In 1967-68, the scope of the scheme was 
enlarged to cover the teachers of Sanskrit Pathshalas, Tols, 
etc., run on traditional lines. In 1976, the scheme was further 
enlarged to cover Arabic/Persian teachers of Madrasas run 
on traditional lines. From the year 1993, the scheme has further 
been enlarged to cover teachers from Sainik Schools, 
Navodaya Vidyalayas and schools run by Atomic Energy 
Education Society. CBSE had been allocated quota of 10 
‘awards for public school teachers—2 for each zone. Each award 
carries with it a certificate of merit, a cash award of Rs 25,000 
and a silver medal. The enhanced amount has been given 
away to the National Awardees from the year 1999. 

The number of awards has also been increased from 302 to 


350 from the award year 2000-01, the breakup of which is as 
under: 


1. 302 awards for States/UTs, Kendriya Vidyalayas, 
Navodaya Vidyalayas, Atomic Education Society, 
Sainik Schools, Sanskrit and Arabic/Persian teachers, 

2. 5 awards for Council for Indian Schools Certificate 
(ICSE). 

3. 10 awards for Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE). The National Awards to teachers of public 
schools belonging to CBSE would comprise awards to 
two teachers each for Northern, Southern, Eastern, 
Western and North-Eastern zones, 

4. 33 awards for teachers promoting Integrated Inclusive 
Education (IE) in schools. These ‘Special’ awards 
would be given to teachers who promote education of 
children with disabilities in regular schools run by 
State/UTs and other school system. 


Eligibility Conditions for the Awards 


@ Teachers with at least 15 years of regular classroom 
teaching experience and Headmasters with 20 years 
and who are actually working as teachers/headmasters 
in recognised primary/middle/high/higher secondary 
schools only are considered. Teachers who are 
teaching up to class VIII are considered in the category 
of primary school teachers and those teaching classes 
IX-XII in the category of secondary school teachers. 
For teachers and headmasters promoting Integrated 
Inclusive Education, the eligibility stands reduced from 
15 years and 20 years of teaching experience to 10 
years and 15 years respectively. 

@ Retired teachers are not eligible for the award but those 

teachers who have served at least for four months up 

to 30th April in the year to which National Award 
relates may be considered if they fulfill all other 
conditions. 

Teachers whose names were recommended last year 

or before can be considered again if they are still 

otherwise eligible and are recommended by the state 
government/union territories. 

Educational Administrators, Inspectors of Schools, and 

the staff of training colleges are not eligible for these 

awards. 


Selection Criteria 


Selection of a teacher at various levels for this award is made 
on the basis of his/her reputation in the local community, his/ 
her academic record and efficiency, his/her genuine interest 
and love for children, his/her involvement in the social life of 
the community, and his/her good record of service and integrity. 


Procedure for Selection 


Selection for this award is done at two levels in the state— 
district level and the state level. The first selection is made at 
the district level by a District Committee from amongst the 
names recommended by the District Education Officer (DEO), 
a District Inspector of Schools or such other local authorities, 
e.g., Corporation, Panchayat, ete., which the state government 
may determine in the context of local conditions. No teacher is 
permitted to apply for the award. The names are recommended 
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by the DEO, etc., on the basis of teachers’ record or work 
performance. At the district level, each district committee 
recommends to the state education authorities two names from 
its jurisdiction—one each from among primary and secondary 
teachers. The state selection committee further recommends 
to the state government two names for each award to the state 
and one or two names of Sanskrit/Arabic teachers if found 
suitable. The name of teachers selected by the State Selection 
Committee are arranged in order of merit before they are 
recommended to the state government who forward the same 
to the central government along with character certificate of 
faultless antecedents and absolute integrity duly signed by 
the education secretary. 

The states/UTs school system recommends at least the 
prescribed number of awards under the category ‘Special 
Awards’. In case they do not find suitable number of teachers 
under this category, the award is not recommended, but in 
that situation the number of allocated awards for special 
category are not transferred to the general category. 

The exact composition of the committee at the district and 
state level is left to the state governments. However, for 
maintaining uniformity of norms of selection, these committees 
generally consist of three persons. In the District Committee, 
a headmaster of the primary teacher training institution and a 
headmaster of a secondary school work as the members of the 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the District Education 
Officer (DEO) of schools. In the State Committee, the Director 
of Education/Director of Public Instruction acts as chairperson 
and a principal of a teacher training college and a Field Adviser 
(NCERT) of the state serve as standing nominees of the 
Government of India, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. 

The final selection is made by a Central Selection Committee 
on the basis of the recommendations of the state governments. 
This selection committee usually consists of the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (Chairman) and two eminent educationists 
nominated by the Union Education Minister and a Member of 
Parliament. 

Every year, the awards are given at a special function 
organised by the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Government of India at New Delhi. The President of India 
presides over this function and confers the awards. The award 
carries a medal, certificate and Rs 10,000 as award money. At 
the function, each recipient is given a citation. This is intended 
to declare publically the excellent work for which the award 
has been given. Among the teachers who have received the 
citations are persons who have evolved various innovative 
teaching techniques and applied them to make their teaching 
interesting. Some of them have written several well-known 
books, prepared learning material, teaching aids and have 
served in various capacities on a number of Committees and 
Boards. There are some outstanding teachers who have been 
founders of the institutions where they have given a lifetime 
of service. There are also teachers who have rendered 
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significant service to teacher associations at local and district 
levels. Besides, a number of them have shown great zeal for 
various social welfare activities in neighbouring localities and 
villages and some of them have helped the poor but brilliant 
students to complete their higher education. Some recipients 
have worked in difficult conditions such as in backward and 
tribal areas. Some have promoted education of children with 
disabilities in regular schools. A few have organised literacy 
campaigns, attended national integration camps, promoted 
games and sports and physical education programmes in their 
school and in the community. 


STATE AWARDS 


Almost all states and union territories have now established 
their own state awards to encourage outstanding, 
distinguished, creative and efficient primary, middle, secondary 
and higher secondary teachers having good reputation in 
educational and social fields. The eligibility conditions and 
selection criteria for the state awards are more or less the same 
as for the National Awards in almost all states and union 
territories barring a few states. For example, in Arunachal 
Pradesh, the eligibility conditions for the award is at least 20 
years of regular teaching experience in place of 15 years in 
recognised primary/middle/secondary/higher secondary 
schools. The teachers serving in recognised schools run by 
NGO’ sare also eligible. In Rajasthan, all categories of teachers 
including headmasters working in different levels of schools, 
teacher training institutions, special institutions, administrative 
officers equivalent to post of headmaster/principal in the state 
are eligible for the award. 

Selection of the award is done at the district and state 
levels by the selection committees. The exact composition of 
the committees at the district and state levels is left to the 
state government. However, these committees generally 
consist of three/four persons. The initial selection is made at 
the district level by the District Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the District Education Officer (DEO) and three 
members—a principal of District Institute of Education and 
Training (DIET), a senior-most Deputy District Education 
Officer and a headmaster of primary/secondary school 
nominated by the DEO. At the district level, the lists of 
outstanding and reputed teachers are prepared by the 
Screening Committee on the basis of various ground sources 
such as Teacher’s Diary, his academic record, inspection 
reports, records kept by the headmaster/principal, examination 
results/achievements of the last five years, contribution in 
promoting education of disabled children, confidential reports, 
service book, etc., of the teacher. The names of elementary 
and secondary teachers recommended by the district selection 
committee in order of merit are sent to the concerned Deputy 
Directors of Elementary and Secondary Education of the zone 
(Mandal) along with relevant documents duly signed by the 
concerned DEO. Screening Committee at the Directorate level 
examines the recommended names for onward submission to 
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the state level selection committee. The final selection is made 
by the state selection committee which generally works under 
the Chairmanship of Director of Education/Director of Public 
Instruction with two members—a principal of training college 
and a reputed educationist as a representative of the 
Government of India. The Committee’s recommendations are 
forwarded to the state government in order of merit (MHRD, 
1990). Selected teachers are usually honoured by giving a 
cash award of Rs 5,000 and a certificate of merit on the 
Teacher’s Day by the Head of the State or the Chief Minister 
ora person of high distinction. Some states give a silver medal 
or shawl also along with a merit certificate and cash award 
(Chopra, 1993). 

Besides national and state awards, meritorious teachers 
are also conferred awards by various social, cultural and 
voluntary organisations in the states. In Chandigarh, Delhi 
and Punjab, the Lions Club Award, in Pondicherry Prof. D.C. 
Sharma Memorial Award and in Dadra and Nagar Haveli, D.D. 
Modi Award are given to outstanding teachers for their 
excellent service to education and community welfare. Some 
States give extension of two years in service to national and 
State awardees (Chopra, 1993). 


NCERT’S AWARDS FOR EXPERIMENTATION AND 
INNOVATIONS 


Teachers are also given awards for conducting experiments 
and innovations to improve the quality of education. 

In this connection, a programme of All India Competition 
of Seminar Readings for secondary school teachers was 
initiated in 1962-63 by the Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education (DEPSE), NCERT to encourage 
teachers and headmasters to write papers based on their 
creative thinking, innovative ideas and experimental findings 
related to teaching procedures and techniques. These papers 
were presented and discussed in special seminars organised 
at the local, state and national levels in order to exchange new 
ideas and experiences among a large number of secondary 
teachers throughout the country. This was the reason why 
this programme was originally titled as ‘Seminar Readings’. 

‘The papers were initially submitted to the extension services 
departments attached to the Secondary teacher training 
colleges either in English or in any modern Indian language, 
Each extension centre used to appoint three judges for 
selection of the ten best papers and forward the same to the 
state education departments which, in turn, used to select the 
ten outstanding papers with the help of a panel of three judges 
for the state level competition. The selected papers were then 
sent to the NCERT from each state for the all-India competition. 
The final selection was made by the NCERT by appointing a 
panel of three judges. A maximum of 30 Papers received from 
the various states were finally selected for the presentation of 

national awards which carried a cash award of Rs 500 each in 
addition to a merit certificate. This used to be followed by the 
organisation of a National Meet in which the authors of the 


best selected papers were invited to read and discuss their 
papers in the presence of experts in the field. 

From time to time, changes were made in the scheme and 
its scope was widened with regard to its nomenclature, nature 
of participants, number of awards, amount of cash prize, 
procedure of submission of papers, eligibility of cash prizes, 
etc. 
In 1974-75, this programme was given a new name with its 
extended scope. The programme was called ‘Seminar 
Readings: Innovations in Schools’ and was organised for 
elementary and secondary teachers including headmasters/ 
principals. Each participating teacher used to send the report 
on the innovation done by him/her to the concerned SCERT/ 
SIE for state level screening. After scrutinising the eligibility 
for this competition, each SIE/SCERT used to appoint a panel 
of evaluators for the selection of the best papers. The papers 
(written in regional languages or in Hindi), selected at the 
state level were then translated into English and each selected 
paper was forwarded to the NCERT for the national level 
screening. The number of awards was also increased from 30 
to 50 at national level. Out of 50, 30 were fixed for elementary 
teachers and 20 for secondary teachers. 

In 1975-76, the NCERT started a similar Seminar Readings 
Programme for Teacher Educators working in elementary and 
secondary teacher education institutions to encourage them 
to try out innovative ideas and practices and to undertake 
research and experimentation directed towards improvement 
of different areas of teacher education, The procedure and 
criteria of evaluation of papers of teacher educators at the 
State and national level were kept the same as for school 
teachers. The number of awards was 30-20 for elementary 
teacher educators and 10 for secondary teacher educators, 

In 1985-86, the amount of cash award was increased from 
Rs 500 to Rs 1,000 for school teachers and teacher educators. 

In 1989-90, the name of the programme was again changed 
and its scope was further enlarged. Since then the programme 
is called ‘All India Competition for School Teachers and 
Teacher Educators on Innovative Practices and Experiments’. 
Under this programme, NCERT organises every year two all- 
India competitions—one for school teachers and the other 
for teacher educators. In the all-India competition for school 
teachers including head teachers, principals, inspectors of 
schools, education officers dealing with school education and 
retired school teachers are eligible to participate. The all-India 
competition for teacher educators covers the teachers working 
in primary teacher training colleges, university departments 
of education, academic staff in SCERTs/SIEs and retired 
teacher educators. 

Recently, some modifications have been made in the 
evaluation procedure of papers selected for the NCERT’s 
Award and eligibility criteria for participation in the competition 
and the cash award. Each paper is evaluated at two levels— 
first at regional level and second at national level. Teachers 
and teacher educators are to send three typed copies of their 
Papers directly to the Principal, Regional Institute of Education 
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(RIE) of their region. Papers of school teachers and teacher 
educators are evaluated separately by separate panels of 
evaluators on the basis of originality of the theme, 
effectiveness for bringing improvement in the system and 
presentation of the paper. Only those papers securing 50 per 
cent marks at the RIE level evaluation are eligible for NCERT’s 
all-India level evaluation. At the national level all the papers 
received from the principals of RIEs are evaluated by a panel 
of three experts. The authors of the innovative papers securing 
marks above certain specified cut-off percentage are invited 
to the National Seminar for making presentation of their papers. 
A group of three experts conduct all-India level evaluation 
and also evaluate the presentation of papers by the authors at 
the national seminar. On the basis of evaluation of the papers 
and their presentation, final selection for the awards is made 
(NCERT, 2001). 

At present, a participant receiving the award in a particular 
year is not eligible for the cash award in the next two 
subsequent years. He/she may participate in the competition, 
but he/she shall be eligible to receive a certificate of merit 
only, if his/her paper is selected in the next two consecutive 
years. 

The number of award has also been increased from 80 to 
100 since 1997-98. Out of them, 70 are for school teachers and 
30 for teacher educators. A maximum of 50 cash prizes at the 
pre-primary, primary and elementary school levels and 20 cash 
prizes at the secondary, higher secondary and senior 
secondary school levels along with a certificate of merits are 
awarded for papers selected at the national level. Out of 30 
awards fixed for teacher educators, 20 are for elementary teacher 
educators and 10 for secondary educators. Each cash award 
is of Rs 2000. Awards are given on the final day of evaluation 
in the National Seminar (NCERT, 2001). 

The scheme of NCERT’s national awareness is given wide 
publicity through print as well as electronic media like radio, 
TV (Gyan Vani and Gyan Darshan) and Internet, Attempts are 
also made to disseminate the award winning papers of primary 
school teachers for wider circulation among the target group. 
During 2000-01, two special issues of two journals of NCERT 
namely Primary Shikshak (April 2001) and Primary Teacher 
(February 2000) covered their papers. Due to these special 
issues, subscription of journals is also increased, 

Papers of award winning teachers have implications for 
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school effectiveness. On the basis of case studies of innovative 
teachers (Sabharwal and Nagpal, 2000), trend report of papers 
of teacher educators and the analysis of innovative award 
winning papers (Sabharwal, 1999), it is concluded that award 
winning teachers are curriculum innovators, hard working, 
committed, resourceful in reaching out community for the 
attainment of UEE, NLM and SSA. They are capable in 
community resource mobilisation process for the cause of 
education. They are competent in bringing pedagogical 
reforms as desired step towards a paradigm shift. They exhibit 
leadership traits in building peer capability and snatch 
opportunities for their professional development and spend a 
lot of time in creative work. They are reflective thinkers and 
through self-discovery and self-acquired knowledge achieved 
the set target. 

Having a creative bent of mind, they keep doing innovative 
work and some of them have been awarded not only by the 
NCERT but they are also recipients of President of India award, 
state awards, district awards as well as local awards. 

‘These innovations have far-reaching educational and policy 
implications, These reveal that investigators have tried to 
improve the quality of education through several teaching- 
learning processes in curriculum transaction in the classroom. 
They have stressed the need for developing cognitive 
processes through the teaching of different subjects. One 
finds shift from information giving to information processing. 
Problem solving approach, activity-based technology, use of 
educational games, games based on folk songs, use of simple 
and cost effective teaching aids with contextual reference, 
participatory methodology, group work as well as self-learning 
activities make classroom a joyful place, learning sustainable 
leading to better performance and development of favourable 
attitude towards different subjects, 

The above description on teacher awards indicate that 
though government of India and state governments have 
introduced national and state awards for meritorious and 
talented teachers yet their number is meager keeping in view 
the large number of teachers in the country. It would be better 
if number of awards is increased in consonance with the 
number of teachers of various categories. This will raise 
teachers’ status and prestige in the society, which in turn, will 
motivate them to work whole heartedly and feel proud of their 
profession. 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOUR 


N.S. Mavi & Sheela Mangla 


CONCEPT 


Behaviour is anything an organism does, a response or pattern 
of responses; which is elicited following a specific known 
stimulus; or emitted spontaneously as a consequence of 
conditions within the organism or due to unspecified stimulus. 
Teacher behaviour is a generic term which a teacher does, 
shows and performs in the classroom like— presenting, asking, 
explaining, showing, demonstrating, directing, commenting, 
and so on. These activities are related to all the potentials and 
functions of a teacher in an educational system. For example, 
the personality characteristics of dominance or submission, 
Sensitiveness or shyness, the social behaviour of greeting 
and acknowledging, and even the physical gestures and 
gesticulations may signalise the true ambit of concept of 
‘teacher behaviour’. Thus it includes all shades of activities 
and operations relevant to pursuit of Specific goals of teaching. 

The teacher behaviour may be further explained as those 
behaviours that are characteristically performed by teachers. 
It consists of intent, an action and a feedback potentiality. 
Like persons in other professions and occupations, teachers 
respond in characteristic ways. The ambit of teacher behaviour 
is socio-cultural, draws from cognitive powers and scholastic 
achievements. Most of it can be regularly observed in the 
actual classroom situations and also Supervising various 
activities of pupils. It also includes the behaviour role of 
teachers while preparing lessons or attending school related 
functions. Teacher Behaviour like any other form of human 
behaviour is objectively specified, has a Cognitive support 
and as such it gets readily organised. Its cognitive basis is 
quintessential as it may be inferred from the amount of. analysis, 
reasoning, description and explanation one brings to bear upon 
his/her exposition. 

The teacher behaviour is overt as well as covert, visible as 
well as invisible, perceptible as well as imperceptible, molecular 
rather than molar, interactive, observable and measurable. It 
involves a number of activities, is modifiable and integrative 
in nature. However, it is usually the overt, the visible, and the 
perceptible form, which becomes the object of study and 
analysis as well as the focus of common concern. There are 
two types of concepts, which have been used by researchers 
to describe the sequential patterns of teacher classroom 
behaviour. They are known as tactical and strategic concepts. 
The tactical behaviour can be observed during classroom 


interaction. The strategic behaviour is visible in structuring 
and implementing the instructional system. 

Another important feature of teacher behaviour is that it 
deals with a social phenomenon arising from the interaction 
between the teacher, pupils and the specific content or subject 
matter which displays triadic and dynamic behaviour of the 
teacher (Hyman, 1971), related to the manifestation of co. gnitive 
structure with a corpus of knowledge. Teaching is a dynamic 
interplay between the teacher and the nature of the pupils. 
During the teaching process, the teacher establishes a rapport 
and a sound working relationships with the students and many 
kinds of learning can be affected under this guidance, Ryan 
(1960) defined teacher behaviour as the behaviour or activities 
of persons as they go about doing whatever is required of 
teachers, particularly those activities that are concerned with 
the guidance or direction for the learning of others. 

The current approach is towards developing a taxonomy 
of teacher behaviour. The pioneer effort of Ohio State 
University (Research Foundation, Columbus, USA), in this 
direction, may be duly recognised. Karl Open Shaw and others 
have tried to develop a taxonomy of teacher behaviour, which 
includes four major dimensions: (i) a source dimension; (ii) a 
direction dimension; (ii) a function dimension and (iv) a sign 
dimension. 

Each, of these dimensions of teacher behaviour, is 
observable and quantifiable, the analysis of which provides 
empirical proof about what a teacher does and how he behaves 
while teaching. The ramification of the teacher behaviour 
cannot be fully grasped without taking into consideration the 
total interaction of the situation, which includes student 
behaviour. 

The source dimension provides an interaction of the teacher 
and pupil at basic level. Teacher perception and reception of 
student behaviour is not classifiable without recognition of 
the student behaviour itself. Teaching is the interaction 
between a projector entity called teacher and receptor entities 
the students within a classroom situation. The identification 
and classification of the nature of receptor entities provide 
the direction dimension of teaching. 

The teacher has to perform certain tasks. One task is related 
to subject matter or Content, which comprises facts, names, 
and concepts in the field of organised knowledge. But it also 
has to deal with beliefs, attitudes, and way of organising skills 
and processes of instruction, A second major responsibility 


of teaching is that of establishing and maintaining 
interpersonal relations within the classroom, so that the content 
task may be realised. The third task is thus providing the 
stimulation and facilitation to the learning process. Behaviour 
engaged in, by the teacher, to accomplish these three tasks 
constitutes the function dimension. 

In order that a behaviour be observed it must be 
communicated in some way. Communication takes several 
avenues and a given function may require more than one mode 
of expression fulfilling a given function. This mode of 
behaviour constitutes sign dimension of teaching. 

It may be, thus, realised that the source of behaviour 
controls other dimensions of teacher behaviour but it may be 
determined through the direction dimension in terms of the 
observer’s recognition of the target of the focus. The mode of 
communication together with purpose of behaviour gives 
meaning to the total behaviour. Some modes of behaviour 
limit the range of possibility of purpose whereas other 
purposes may limit the modes of behaviour available to the 
teacher. A given behaviour may be classified in more than one 
category of function dimension. Each encounter may have a 
number of shifts within sign dimension. Any change in the 
source and direction dimensions indicates a new encounter. 

The operational definition of teacher behaviour implies two 
postulates: teacher behaviour is social behaviour and teacher 
behaviour is relative. 

The first postulate is substantiated by the fact that in a 
teaching-learning situation there must be the teacher and the 
learners or pupils who are interacting with the teacher and 
with each other. It is believed that not only do teachers 
influence pupil behaviour but also the reverse is possible 
wherein the interaction is reciprocal in nature. 

The second postulate is justified since teacher behaviour 
is a product of social conditioning. The teacher behaviour is 
adjudged good or bad, right or wrong, effective or ineffective 
on the basis of activities expected of a teacher, the kinds of 
learning desired and the means to achieve this learning, 
determined by particular value system. 

Ryan (1969) has developed two assumptions necessary 
for a theory of teacher behaviour. The first assumption treats 
the teacher behaviour as a function of situational factors and 
characteristic of individual teachers. This assumption seems 
to generate the sub-assumptions that teacher behaviour is: 
(i) characterised by some degree of constituency; 
(ii) characterised by limited number of responses; (iii) always 
probable rather than certain; (iv) is a function of personal 
characteristics of individual teachers; (v) a function of general 
features of the situations in which it takes place; (vi) a function 
of the specific situations in which it takes place; and (vii) goal 
specific and goal linked. 

The second assumption takes the teacher behaviour to be 
observable which generates the sub-assumptions that teacher 
behaviour: (i) is distinguishable; (ii) is measurable and 
classifiable both quantitatively and qualitatively; (iii) gets 
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revealed through overt behaviour and also in the form of the 
correlates of behaviour; (iv) is molecular rather than molar, 
(v) is modifiable through feedback; (vi) in particular exerts a 
crucial influence on pupils behaviour; (vii) is logical and 
linguistic but sometimes a teacher resorts to non-verbal 
gestures; (viii) reflects through a spectrum of activities; (ix) is 
the resultant factor of classroom of interactive processes; and 
(x) influences through multi-dimensional activities. 

According to Dunkin (1987) there are ten categories of 
principal teacher behaviour variables, six of which are ‘online’ 
variables, which lie along a direct line of influence of the 
teacher on pupil learning and four are ‘offline’ variables, which 
affect pupil learning but are not under the direct control of the 
teacher, 

Type A—Teacher behaviours that encourage and lead; to 
high learning outcomes and assess the forms of changes in 
the pupils, resulting in the maximum progress towards the 
goals of education. 

Type B—Teacher behaviours to promote pupil-learning 
activities occurring in classroom due to the influence of teacher- 
pupil behaviours, providing learning experiences for desired 
outcomes. 

Type C—Interactive teacher behaviours, which become the 
point of contact between the pupils and the entire educational 
enterprise. 

Type D—Proactive teacher behaviours including activities 
like planning, evaluation, and out of class activities related to 
teaching to accomplish the purpose of teaching. 

Type E—Teacher behaviours that reflect teacher 
competencies, knowledge, skills, values used as tools of 
teaching. 

Type F—Teacher behaviours based on pre-existing 
characteristics including abilities like knowledge and attitudes, 
which make aptitude for teaching. It also includes teachers’ 
needs in order to acquire those competencies that training 
and experience can provide. These are six ‘online’ variables. 

Type G—Individual teacher behaviours which determine 
the differences in their outcomes even after receiving similar 
learning experiences. Type G variables attenuate relationship 
between A and B variables. 

Type H—Internal context variables are characteristics of 
pupils and groups of pupils, which affect their response to 
teacher behaviour. The fact that pupils whose teachers behave 
identically, would not have identical learning experiences, 
reflects the influence of differences in internal context variables. 
Type H variables attenuate relationships between B and C 
variables. 

Type I—External context variables reflect the support 
system in which the teacher practices: the materials, the 
facilities, the supervision and administrative support provided 
by the school, community support and so on. Teachers with 
equal, even identical, sets of competencies will behave 
differently in similar classes, if the support systems differ. 
Type I attenuate relationship between D and E variables. 
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Type J—Teacher training variables are experiences designed 
to increase the teachers’ repertoire of competencies. Two 
teachers with identical pre-existing characteristics may differ 
in competencies they bring to the job situation because of 
differences in the amount and type of training they had. Type 
J variables are of intrinsic interest for the impact they have on 
‘Type E variables. 

Type BA relates to learning outcomes to pupil learning 
experiences, i.e., research in classroom learning and to maximize 
learning outcomes (Joyce et al., 1981). 

Type CB associates with interactive teacher behaviour to 
pupil learning activities, i.e., research in classroom teaching. 

Type DC relates proactive teacher behaviour to interactive 
teacher behaviour, i.e., research in teacher decision-making, 
relating teaching problems to professional knowledge 
(Peterson and Walberg, 1979). 

Type ED deals with the problem of deciding which 
competencies a teacher needs, i.e., research in teacher 
competence, 

Type FE research supports selective admission to teacher 
preparation, i.e., characteristics and competencies of entering 
students which they will need to acquire the needed 
competencies, 

Accordingly DEFJ are presage, BCD are process, A are 
product and GHI are context variables. 

The important conceptual advancement is the proposal 
that instead of inter-correlating presage and product variables, 
it is more productive and logical to inter-correlate presage 
(such as teacher skills and attitudes) and process (such as teacher 
behaviour) variables, process (such as teacher skills and 
attitudes) and product (such as pupil learning gains) variables 
because in each case the two types of variables are closer to 
each other than presage and product variables. Future research 
evolution will be more rapid if these variables are clearly 
recognised and incorporated in teacher behaviour research 
designs. The principle is, that, only variables adjacent to one 
another along the line of influence should be interrelated. 

Thus, Presage Variables cover teacher educators’ 
characteristics: such as the formative experiences, his 
education and professional experiences, training and skills, 
knowledge and competencies, values, intelligence, attitudes 
and aptitude, and instructional management skills; Process 
Variables envelop classtoom transaction and mediating 
processes that lead to learning such as attending, practising, 
task persistence, active learning time, student-teachers’ 
engagement with learning task, providing learning experiences 
for desired outcomes and accomplishing the purpose of 
teaching, teacher-educator’s Supervisory behaviour, and 
classroom management behaviour; Product Variables can be 
categorised in two types—one that describes immediate 
outcomes of teacher education programmes and the other that 
looks into long-term outcomes. The immediate outcome 
variables are those that pertain to teacher/student-teacher 
outcome as reflected in achievement, attitude, teaching skills, 


etc. The long-term outcome variables used in the studies 
pertain to professional skills, teaching success or teaching 
effectiveness; Context Variables are related to teacher/ 
student-teacher’s characteristics, institutional environment/ 
characteristics and classroom context. The institutional- 
characteristics-related variables are its climate and 
administrative set-up, physical and academic facilities, whereas 
teacher/student-teacher characteristics include student- 
teacher formative experiences, their academic qualifications, 
abilities, personality factors, intelligence, etc. 


VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH TEACHER 
BEHAVIOUR AND THEIR EVALUATION 


Since 1960s, teacher behaviour research has been dominated 
by a process-product paradigm (Gage, 1978; Rosenshine and 
Frust, 1973). Accordingly effective teaching takes the form of 
empirically established connections between teaching 
behaviours (processes) and gains in student’s achievement 
(product). The initial phase of this research paradigm is co- 
relational. Observations can be made of naturally occurring 
teaching behaviours in a sample of classrooms, mean 
achievement gains can be computed, and variables related to 
achievement can be found out. The second phase involves 
experimental studies to test whether the variables identified 
are causally related to outcomes. The coding systems have 
provided the language for describing teaching within this 
paradigm, and the categories of coding system reflected their 
preferences and ingenuity (Rosenshine and Frust, 1973). 

It may be noted that there is a strong focus on the teacher 
and a presumption of a teacher-to-student direction of 
causality in process-product research. Less attention has been 
given to students as participants and active thinkers who 
selectively attend to and process the information from multiple 
sources. The search for teacher affects has also tended to 
limit the amount of attention, needed for specific aspects of 
content or instructional materials. In sum, process-product 
research has generally focused on teachers and given less 
explicit attention to instructional resources in classrooms or 
to processes that intervene between what teachers do and 
what students learn. As a result, several factors operating to 
affect student outcomes have slipped through the empirical 
net of this paradigm. 

The study of teacher behaviour, for many, is also 
synonymous with research on teaching effectiveness. 
Accordingly the focus is on aspects of teacher actions during 
teaching such as (1) specific teacher behaviours, (2) qualitative 
features of teaching. The findings of teacher behaviour 
Tesearch are applicable to defining the content of teacher 
education programme (Gage, 1978) and the instruments used 
to record teacher behaviours have also been used widely to 
Provide feedback to teachers. In practice the teaching is 
evaluated on the basis of the criterion ‘teacher classroom 
behaviour’. It shows two advantages, one—the evaluation 


results are diagnostic, two—they are timely. The major 
drawback in process-based teacher behaviour evaluation is 
that the evaluations lack the validity of outcomes. Still they 
can be used as feedback instruments. In this direction 
contributions of Flanders (1963) for interaction analysis 
category system (FIACS) is of paramount importance, It is a 
10 category system consisting of: accepts feeling, praises or 
encourages, accepts, or uses ideas of pupils, asks questions, 
lecturing, giving directions, criticising justifying authority, 
pupil-talk response, pupil-talk initiation, and silence. First three 
are categories for indirect teacher behaviour, next four are 
categories for direct teacher behaviour, eighth category is pupil 
response category, ninth is pupil initiation and tenth is labelled 
as silence/confusion zone of the teacher behaviour. 
Flanders assumed that: 


In a normal classroom situation, it is the verbal 
communication which is predominant. This ubiquitous 
verbalism is a fait accompli (Flanders, 1965). 

2. Even though along with the use of spoken language, 
the teacher might resort to non-verbal gestures in the 
classroom, yet verbal behaviour can be observed with 
higher reliability than most non-verbal behaviour and 
it can reasonably serve as an adequate sample of the 
total behaviour in the classroom. It is also assumed 
that verbal statements of a teacher are consistent with 
his non-verbal gestures and, in fact, his total behaviour 
(Flanders, 1966). 

3. The teacher exerts a good deal of influence on the 
pupils or pupils’ behaviour is affected to a great extent 
by the type of teacher behaviour exhibited, called as 
teacher influence (Anderson et al., 1946). 

4. Teacher's classroom behaviour in particular exerts a 
crucial influence on the pupils (Flanders 1960). 

5. The relation between students and teachers is a crucial 
factor in the teaching process and must be considered 
as an aspect of methodology (Haggerty, 1932). 

6, Social climate is related to productivity and to the 
quality of interpersonal relations and democratic 
atmosphere in the classroom. It tends to keep work 
temperament (Lewin etal., 1939). 

7. Children tend to be conscious of a warm acceptance 

by the teacher and express greatest fondness for the 

democratic teacher (Perkins, 1950). 

The role of classroom climate is crucial to the learning 

process (Perkins, 1950). 

9, The classroom verbal behaviour can be objectively 
observed by using observational techniques designed 
to ‘catch’ the natural modes of behaviour, which will 
also permit the process of measurement and evaluation 
with a minimum disturbance in the normal activities of 
the classroom (Wayne, 1958). 

10. Research has revealed ways and means by which 

observer's reliability can be maintained. These include 


po 
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clearly determined definitions of the behaviour to be 
observed and their structured forms for recording 
observations Immediately, thus minimising observer's 
subjective interpretations or inferences (Wrightstone, 
1958). 

11. Teacher classroom behaviour can be modified with high 
reliability through feedback (Flanders, 1963), though 
how much change can occur requires further research 
(Flanders 1963, 1966). 


Amidon and Hunter (1966) provided verbal interaction 
category system (VICS) which was an extension of FIACS and 
retained all its important features with a comparison of 
‘initiative’ and ‘balance’ of behaviour, provides an attitude of 
inquiry, learn verbal patterns of classroom behaviour and a 
system of objective feedback for change of behaviour, Another 
extension of FIACS is reciprocal category system (RCS) 
developed by Richard Ober in 1967, university of Florida. It is 
also a useful tool to evaluate the teacher behaviour with high 
reliability, The important point about it is that RCS marks an 
attempt to focus more attention to the variety of student talk 
that occurs in the classroom. The categories devote equal 
attention to teacher talk and student talk derived from the 
‘reciprocity principal’ which implies that ‘for every teacher 
verbal behaviour that can either be observed in the classroom 
or theoretically conceived, there exists a corresponding 
student verbal behaviour’. It focuses on functions that are 
directly related to the classroom climate: warming, cooling, 
accepting, correcting, presenting, clarifying, questioning, and 
responding. It also highlights the socio-emotional aspects of 
the learning situation and both positive and negative situations 
can be observed. To make it an evaluative tool the researcher 
is required to plan the learning objectives and select the 
strategies in advance so that objective judgments can be made, 

Non-verbal teacher behaviour is non-linguistic behaviour 
of the teacher, which influences the process of classroom 
interaction. The facets of nonverbal teacher behaviour are: 
environmental factors (the effects of physical attributes of 
settings on classroom communication), proxemics (the use 
and perception of social and personal space), kinesics (the 
influence of gestures, body movements, posture, eye and facial 
expressions on classroom communication), sensory (effects 
of touch, taste, smell, sight, and hearing on communication), 
para-language (effects of intruding sounds and silent pauses 
on teacher behaviour), physical characteristics (varying 
physique, degree of attractiveness, body odours, hair and 
skin colours), artifacts (clothes, jewellery, and beauty aids), 
chromenics (use of time) and silence. (Wool Folk and Brooks 
1983, Weinstein 1979), Research on teacher effectiveness of 
non-verbal teacher behaviour shows that closer students 
tend to understand more of teacher non-verbal behaviour and 
participate more in classroom learning as they foster more of 
positive teacher impressions and tend to show more permissive 
and interactive verbal communications. Students preferred 
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teachers who remain smiling and show more gestures. 
According to one research the students learned more and 
liked a teacher better when the teacher was verbally active. 
Student expectations also showed influences on teacher non- 
verbal behaviour as teacher’s expectations do. Teacher 
behaviours are also influenced by students’ responses 
because the students negotiate with teachers on the nature 
and extent of various types of homework and other 
assignments, In the classroom follow-up phase a wide range 
of teacher behaviours such as testing, reacting, and relating 
homework to other classroom activities are also suggested. 
These teacher behaviours are seen as being influenced to 
some extent by pupils’ responses, as students negotiate 
homework grades and presumably influence other follow-up 
behaviours. The fundamental role-played by verbal and non- 
verbal teacher behaviours in student performance and 
communication suggests that there is an integral link between 
verbal and non-verbal teacher behaviour elements and 
capacities of human brain (particularly relevant for special 
education). But the influence of teacher’s non-verbal 
behaviour is still not specified and needs further research 
(Coulter, 1981). 
In fact, classrooms provide environments for learning, 
research findings have highlighted that classroom settings 
are related to pupil and teacher behaviour (Weinstein, 1981). 
It determines action goals, establishes means to these goals, 
and determines action relationships between teacher and 
pupils. These include seating arrangements, extent of visual 
display space, and differentiation of space into ‘learning 
centres’. Teacher behaviours that can improve student 
involvement in learning have been identified by Kounin (1979), 
One set of behaviours, e.g., alerting, was found, significantly 
associated with good attention, low deviance, and more 
forward movement. Kounin conducted research on proactive 
teacher behaviour in 1979, and he described the differences 
in more and less effective teachers in terms of their ability to 
respond to inappropriate student behaviours. Teacher 
interactive behaviours in the classroom prevented 
inappropriate student behaviour, Teacher preventive 
behaviours (Kounin) maintained student engagement in tasks 
and encouraged student’s cooperation in general. These 
teacher behaviours include constructs like: with-it-ness, 
overlapping, smoothness of transition, group alerting and 
accountability strategies (Anderson et al., 1979, Brophy and 
Evertson, 1978, Good and Grouws, 1979, Emmer, 1980, Doyle, 
1986). Proactive teacher behaviour operationalises a broader 
philosophical framework that includes the expectations that 
students can, and will, learn and that teacher is the key to the 
arrangement of that learning. Such positive expectations have 
been associated with increased student learning (Good, 1980, 
1981; Weinstein, 1982). These studies thus point to teacher 
behaviours that are associated with more ‘time’ on instructional 
activities, completion of courses in time, regularity in checking 
of students assignments, comprehensive and continuous 


evaluation of students. Teacher behaviour in interactive phase 
of instruction in response to unanticipated events involves 
teacher response to student’s inappropriate behaviour. These 
reactive teacher behaviours are viewed as classroom 
management behaviours including classroom management, 
monitoring and guiding student’s behaviour in groups and 
individually, encouraging positive teacher-student 
relationships. Proactive teacher behaviour increases the 
teacher’s ability to anticipate problem spots associated with 
teaching learning and differentiates a teacher for his 
effectiveness. The interrelationship between proactive and 
reactive teacher behaviour is that an effective teacher requires 
both for predicting classroom environment and decision- 
making. Little research has been undertaken on effective 
reactive teacher behaviour. Teacher reactive behaviour, 
however, depends much on perceived intention underlying 
the behaviour and the ability of self-control, also named as 
perception-cognition-teacher behaviour patterns. The teacher 
behaviour for teacher-student shared problems are generally 
successful and the effective teachers plan more appropriate 
reactive strategies than others, as the teacher effectiveness is 
associated with teacher perceptions and interpretations of 
student behaviours and intentions. 

It is assumed that reacting behaviour of the teacher and its 
feedback function is related to student learning. It is based on 
the belief that all teacher behaviours and actions are aimed at 
student learning (Zohorik, 1982). According to Brophy (1981) 
the functions of reacting teacher behaviour are: (i) to express 
Spontaneous surprise; (ii) balance criticism; (iii) to identify 
exemplary behaviour, (iv) to avoid criticism; (v) to establish 
criticism, (vi) to satisfy students who elicit praise; (vii) to signal 
a transition; and (viii) to encourage slower students. He contend 
that feedback should be used with contingency, specificity, 
credibility and according to situation, grade level and subject 
area, Zahorik’s (1968) observation system contains fourteen 
types of reacting or feedback behaviours: praise-confirmation, 
reproof-denial, positive answer, negative answer, positive- 
negative answer, positive explanation, negative explanation, 
response-extension-development, response-extension- 
improvement, solicitation-repetition-several answers, 
solicitation-repetition-one answer, lesson progression- 
different topic, and miscellaneous feedback. Of these reacting 
behaviours, the first eight are direct feedback and the remaining 
Six are indirect feedback. The observation system that Mueller 
(1973) developed also consists of fourteen types of reacting 
behaviours: no comment, conventional comment, negative 
feedback, positive feedback, verdict, neutral comment, repeats 
question, supplies answers, amplifies, asks for repeat 
managerial comment structures, probes and other. The 
observation system of Hughes (1973) consists of eight 
Categories: praise, confirmation, Positive answer, supportive 
denial, negative answer, urging-reproof, and answer. 

Research on teacher behaviour reveals that feedback is a 
major teacher behaviour, about one-third classroom teacher 


behaviour is reacting behaviour, which is positive or negative 
or simple rather than elaborate, praise accounts for a maximum 
of 6 per cent of the classroom time, accepting student ideas a 
maximum of 8 per cent, and criticism a maximum of 6 per cent. 
Rosenshine and Furst (1973) identified nine variables 
related to student achievement that emerged from 
correlational research. Two of these were found correlated to 
reacting behaviour of the teacher: criticism and teacher 
indirectedness. 

Teacher behaviour is also influenced by student 
background characteristics (sex and ethnicity) which act as 
stimuli, These differences in the students are perceived, 
interpreted and responded to by teachers, just as intellectual, 
emotional-and sexual characteristics are reacted to by the 
teachers. Such classroom teacher behaviours become stimuli 
for students’ behaviours who might confirm or deny the 
teachers beliefs or expectations. Research on teacher 
behaviour in this domain highlighted that ethnic minority group 
students have fewer interactions with teachers and show less 
involvement in classroom activities (Mathis, 1975; Sayavedra 
1976; Ortiz, 1976). Sex of the students is also found to show 
differences in teacher behaviour, but these findings were less 
consistent. Anyhow, these findings suggest that different 
teacher behaviours towards boys and girls produce diffe- 
rences in their achievements due to differential interpretations 
of teacher behaviours by the students (Brophy and Evertson, 
1981). It is also found that teacher behaviour is more affected 
by student ability, achievement and reading behaviours 
(Bossert, 1981). 

Smith (1971) asserted that teacher personality in the 
attitudinal sense is the significant factor in teacher behaviour. 
Rosenshine and Furst (1973) included teacher-enthusiasm, 
teacher business-like classroom behaviour, teacher- 
indirectedness, and teacher warmth as variables, which affect 
teacher classroom behaviour. Teacher indirectedness was 
derived primarily from Flanders conception of a continuum of 
teacher behaviour, exerting direct to indirect influence in 
classroom settings (Flanders, 1967). In FACS indirectedness 
consisted of acceptance of students’ feelings, praise or 
encouragement, and use of pupil ideas. Dunkin and Biddle 
(1974) concluded indirectedness as related to pupil growth 
although the evidences also showed contradictory, curvilinear 
or contextually bound results. It was also related to teacher 
warmth and student outcome. But closely related to prompting 
and probing is teacher verbal interruptive behaviour 
(Allington, 1980). 

Research into the differences in classroom teacher 
behaviour between male and female teachers has focused upon 
three aspects of teacher behaviour, (i) behaviour elicited in 
terms of leadership style, (ii) behaviour related to pedagogical 
style involving questioning, answering and correcting 
function of the teacher, (iii) behaviour elicited with the 
differential linguistic usage. But the results are inconsistent 
that sex of the teacher is related to student learning. 
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According to Bellack et al. (1966) there are four major 
categories of teacher behaviour used during instructions; 
Structuring, Soliciting, Responding, and Reacting. 
Structuring and soliciting are initiatory behaviours, which are 
used to begin classroom activity. Structuring behaviour sets 
the context by launching interaction between teacher and 
students. Soliciting behaviour is intended to elicit a verbal or 
non-verbal response. Teacher questions and commands are 
solicitations. Responding and reacting are reflexive 
behaviours. They are always generated by a preceding 
behaviour. Responding behaviour is used in relation to 
soliciting behaviour. Student answers to teacher questions 
are responding acts. Reacting behaviour is used in relation to 
any of the other three behaviours but they do not directly 
elicit it. Reacting behaviours serve ‘to modify, (by clarifying, 
synthesising, or expanding) what has been said previously’. 
Praising of a student-answer by a teacher is a reacting 
behaviour. It carries feedback information directly or indirectly, 
which have considerable effect on student learning behaviour. 
It can reinforce the behaviour, strengthen the response, 
motivate for learning and provide cognitive information that 
confirms meanings and associations, corrects errors, clarifies 
misconceptions, and indicates the current state of learning 
task mastery concentrated on particular teacher behaviour, 
such as teacher reacting behaviour (Wright and Nuthall 1970; 
Flanders, 1970). 

In the Indian context Jangira (1972) investigated the 
relationship among the classroom behaviour training, teacher 
behaviour and pupil adjustment. Malhotra (1976) studied 
interrelationship among teacher attitude and adjustment, 
teacher behaviour and students liking for teachers. Raijiwala 
(1976) investigated the effects of training in modifying the 
teacher behaviour (indirect) and its subsequent effect on 
pupils’ adjustment in relation to teacher, school, peer and 
achievement in science. Roka (1976) investigated whether 
different types of training in selective verbal behaviour 
modified teacher behaviour helped in pupil achievement. 
Naidu (1980) and Tareen (1980) also studied a relationship 
among teacher training, teacher behaviour or teacher 
competence and pupil academic achievement. Keeping 
teaching competence or classroom instruction in focus, Passi 
and Sharma (1982) studied teacher personality characteristics 
and pupil academic achievement. Raghav Kumari (1978) 
investigated teacher attitude and perception and pupil 
perception where as Meera (1988) studied relationship between 
classroom verbal behaviour and teaching aptitude. Vasudev 
(1990) worked on relationship between classroom verbal 
behaviour, their democratic attitude and personality, teachers’ 
work value and their relationship with indirect-direct teaching 
behaviour. Thakur (1988) studied teaching behaviour and 
personality characteristics of teachers. Dilip De (1991) 
standardised scales of professional traits and classroom 
communication to identify the traits of good teachers. Many 
other researchers have been studying classroom verbal 
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behaviour of teachers with respect to demographical variables 
such as age, sex, training, experience, socio-economic status, 
and modernity, which are not found to be related to classroom 
verbal behaviour as measured by FIACS (Santhanam, 1972; 
Quraishi, 1972; Shashikala, 1978; Thakur, 1980; Joglekar, 1981). 
On the other hand sex was found to be related to, classroom 
verbal behaviour of teachers by Sharma (1979) and Jain (1982). 
According to Singh (1978) and Chaudhry (1982) Creative 
thinking was related to classroom verbal behaviour. Whereas 
Mathew (1975) found no relationship. Personality shows a 
positive relationship (Quraishi, 1972) and it is found that 
extrovert teachers influence classroom events more than 
introvert teachers. Structuring shows a positive relationship 
with personality factors like: restraint, ascendance, emotional 
stability, objectivity, thoughtfulness, and personal relations. 
Roy (1981) found positive relationship between classroom 
verbal behaviour and self-confidence, leadership, emotional 
balance. Sociability, intelligence and interest. Personality 
factors like emotions, sensitivity, confidence, insecurity, 
extrovert, introvert, submissiveness, and dominance show 
direct influence on classroom verbal behaviour (Suther, 1981). 
Jain (1982) found that male teachers devote more time in asking 
questions than female teachers. 

Teachers with a positive attitude towards the teaching 
profession, classroom teaching, child-centred practices and 
the educational process react to ideas and feelings of pupils 
positively, and frequently created emotional climate in the 
classroom. Theoretical and Aesthetic Values are not 
significantly related to effective teacher behaviour. Attitude 
towards democratic classroom procedures and management 
and towards teaching are related to indirect teacher behaviour 
(Quraishi, 1972; Singh, 1974) and also attitude towards 
teaching as a career (Roy, 1981). Teachers who score high on 
autonomy manifest indirect teacher behaviour (Shashikala and 
Thirtha, 1977). Teachers scoring high on affiliation respond 
negatively to student talk. Teachers with higher academic 
achievement are more conscientious, venturesome, tender- 
minded, and experimenting in their classroom behaviour 
(Mehta, 1972; Singh, 1985). Six factors are found common to 
both male and female teacher classroom behaviour: skill of 
questioning, blackboard writing, explanation, reinforcement, 
introducing a lesson, and summarising a lesson; the skill of 
illustrating with examples is more common in male teachers; 
Skill of using teaching aides, and skill of questioning to 
develop critical awareness are specific to female teachers 
(Singh, 1985). 

Teacher behaviours like surgency, dominance, exacting will 
power, and intelligence help in the skill of. reinforcement. Self- 
sufficiency, suspiciousness, affecto-thymia, and imagi- 
nativeness develop skill of stimulus variation. Suspiciousness, 
affecto-thymia, tender-mindedness, self-sufficiency, 
sensitiveness, resourcefulness, apprehensiveness, exacting 
will power, self-reproaching, being socially precise, surgency 

and imaginativeness help in developing skill of explaining 


(Katiyar, 1982). Factors like ascendance, extroversion, 
intelligence, and academic achievement are predictors of good 
teaching skill. Sex, caste, locality of the school also affect 
teaching ability. Private school teachers show better teaching 
ability than government school teachers (Singh, 1970). Urban 
teachers use more verbal feedback, both positive and negative, 
than rural and semi-urban areas (Nair, 1974; Pillai, 1979). Urban 
schoolteachers show more affective interaction than rural ones. 
Privately managed-school teachers show more positive 
behaviour. Gupta (1979) held that blackboard work, correcting 
oral mistakes, explaining difficult points, general 
knowledge, handwriting, knowledge of the subject, 
maintaining discipline, power of oral expression, revision of 
main points, skill in questioning, and use of material aids are 
helpful in teaching. 

Teacher classroom behaviour influences the learning 
outcomes, has been found true in many researches (Desai, 
1977; Dubey, 1979; Yadav, 1987). It is also found that pupils’ 
favourable attitude towards teacher and teacher talk is related 
to teacher indirect behaviour and pupils taught by indirect 
behaviour scored higher, showed better adjustment, less 
dependency, trust in classroom organisation, favourably 
motivated and positive attitudes towards teacher (Patel, 1974), 
Verbal creativity of pupils is also related to teacher verbal 
behaviour (Gupta, 1977; Pavanasam, 1977; Dubey, 1979; 
Yadav, 1987). Singh (1988) used FIACS for observing teachers’ 
classroom behaviour and attempted to predict it from attitudes 
(measured by MTAI). The findings of the study revealed 
significant relationship between classroom verbal behaviour 
and attitude towards teaching. Indirect influence, pupil talk, 
pupil initiation ratio are positively related to attitude towards 
teaching. Lecturing, criticising, justifying authority direct 
influence and restrictiveness are negatively correlated with 
attitude towards teaching. Singh (1988) identified ten teaching 
skills which make them more effective in classroom teaching 
behaviour. Srivastava (1989) used FCIT (modified version of 
FIACS) and found that acceptance of teachers by students 
was influenced by narrow questioning. Singh (1989) found 
that indirect teacher behaviour showed better results and such 
teachers are better revered. Reddy (1978) related higher 
experience of teachers with their positive attitude, motivating 
the students with praise and developing in them problem 
solving attitude. He analysed classroom behaviour of teachers 
with respect to demographic variables, teaching variables, 
Personality factors, sex, interaction variables and job 
Satisfaction. Tassew ( 1992) found that science teacher trainees 
of Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) when trained by FIACS got 
transformed from direct to indirect behaviour toa large extent. 
Bawa (1989) found interaction analysis effective in bringing 
about modification of teacher behaviour and its influence on 
the achievement and attitudes of students. Rastogi (1989) used 
interaction analysis to conclude that teachers who used lecture 
method were authoritative and did not encourage students’ 
Participation as teacher talk was the dominant behaviour. 


From the studies presented and discussed above, it is 
evident that different aspects of teacher behaviour have been 
explored, investigated and researched out at different times 
and at different places. It is found that the results of the studies 
are more or less consistent. However, many teacher behaviour 
factors are still left unexplored, perhaps due to the reason that 
proper research tools are not available and hence there is an 
urgent need to construct and standardise appropriate tools, 
which can measure and analyse all the dimensions of the 
classroom behaviour and out-of-class behaviours, which 
affect directly or indirectly teacher classroom behaviours. 
New technological developments need to be taken into 
consideration to improve the study of the process variables 
at large. 

There is a trend of continuity in research in teacher 
behaviour where FIACS has been consistently used across 
subjects, grades and regions. This tool measures democratic- 
authoritarian aspects of classroom climate. The democratic 
behaviour of the teacher is very important but it does not 
reflect other aspects of desired classroom behaviour such as 
creative classroom climate, problem-solving environment, 
environment of developing inquiry training skills, risk taking 
behaviour, environment for personality unfolding in a non- 
directive manner, environment conducive for developing 
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humour and fantasy and imagination. Some observation 
systems are already available for measuring some of the cited 
classroom behaviours. Nevertheless, some new observation 
systems need to be developed urgently. 

Like persons in other social positions, teacher behaviour 
is also subjected to a number of expectations due to its 
influence on pupils’ behaviours and their achievements (both 
in-the-class and out-of-class) their personality development 
(attitudes, interests, aptitudes, likes-dislikes, preferences, etc.). 
These expectations form a context in which the teacher 
behaviour is interpreted. These expectations may be 
expressed verbally, in written form or through covert 
thoughts. In this direction, the researchers should either 
express what teachers ought to do, or studies of preferences, 
likes and dislikes or they express subjective probability for 
the appearance of a particular teacher behaviour (Bank et al., 
1977). These expectations also vary from place to place and 
according to the needs of the institutions and the society 
including customs and cultures. Similarly the classroom 
teacher behaviour varies according to culture, sex of the 
teacher, age and experience. But the need of the hour is to 
provide proper training, environment, facilities and experiences 
to the teachers so that they become valuable assets to the 
society at large. 
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TEACHER COMPETENCY 


Kiran Walia 


Cataclysmic changes are occurring in the socio-economic and Suggestions. Some of the suggestions were that teacher must 
political scenario in India. On one hand is the advanced give fair treatment to everyone, have a loving attitude, sense 
technology like computers and satellite and on the other, there of humour, willingness to listen and ability to be real. UNESCO 
are problems like illiteracy, population, unemployment, (1998) organised an international children’s contest in which 
environment, urbanisation, terrorism, community clashes, young children tried to define a good teacher. Some of the 
alienation of youth, etc. In this increasingly difficult attributes are that a teacher needs to be kind, trusting, treat 
environment, it becomes all the more vital to prepare teachers each student equally, never ought to lose his/her temper, etc. 


0 is the standard of education.’ Therefore the training of Box 1 
teachers becomes important as they shape the future What makes a good teacher? Children speak their minds 


A good teacher is a friend... 


have excellent material resources in the form of equipment, 
buildings and textbooks and although curriculum may be 


to requirements, if the Tı understand ings, aspirati 
teachers are misfits or are indifferent to their fees 2 cede us, ao ma 
the whole programme is likely to be ineffective and largely 9 years old from Vietnam 
wasted." There can be no substitute for a teacher, Ä goed teacher letens 


To become a good teacher, you not only teach the children but 
you also learn from them. 
12 years old from Jamaica 


1 like a teacher who helps me think and get answers for myself 


he/she transformation and | 9 Years old from Zimbabwe 
efforts are made to tum him/her into an effective, committed A good teacher is a role model ... 
and well performance based prospective teacher “A good teacher is someone who transmits to the future generation 
The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) says: "We What is the most precious to her: her culture and her education. 
are however, convinced that the most factor in the 12 years old from Morocco, 
contemplated educational reconstruction is the teacher, his The teacher should behave well since children 
Personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his 12 years old from Ghana wt — 


professonal and the that he 
ara ac n enma, Terpana inann 
w of the 
kind of teachers working in it igh 
Who is a good teacher? What are the characteristics of a 


be a role model frend puide, toleran and undervands Source: Brochure of International Children's Contest organised 


joyful, etc. Thomas Montomery (1998) made a survey abow Teachers profile attempted i 
children's perceptions of good teacher and found that children curriculum framework broust, = tll ~ e 
as young as seven years were open and articulate with their hensive picture emerged in 1998 when the National Council 


for Teacher Education in its document tithed 'Corriculum 
Framework for Quality Teacher Education’ highlighted the 
following teachers profile: 


© inculcating the intrinsic and extrinsic values of 


professional competency, professional commitment and. 


© inculcating a sense of value judgement, value 
commitment and value transmission; 

@ understanding the import of inter-relationship between 
‘culture and education’ and ‘culture and personality’, 

© fostering interest in lifelong leaming: 


© scting a è change agent for modersinetion and 
developeret, 


in addition w shove chikdren s perieption: wouhi sho 
contribute votatantisily in sreagthraing teacher profibe 
Deiro (1996) suggests that teachers enhance their primery 
fesponsibelity for the a adem developments of sabent: by 
buiding caring relatoeships with students Nodlag (1772) 
aho reveals that when schools focus on students’ social 
emotional needs for caring, acedemic succes happens 
naturally Hon 2 shows the degree of importance given to 18 
pener teaching skills that teachers ought to possess 

Findings indicate the importance for teachers to reagent 
to the emotional needs of the children. Perhaps wacker 
education programmes need to focus more on preparing 
teachers to respond to the humane element 


Identification of competencies increased with the concept of 
minimum levels of learning (MLL) being inctuded in the 
National Policy on Education 1980 which stressed Ge need 
for laying down minimam levels of learning for cach stage of 


Ber? 
Views of Importance of Teaching Skils 


langor toon 


Note The median values represent the average ranking by hiring personnel on a 
relative importance of the 18 factors. (The clement: have been reacrangrd is 


°Q represents the Quartile Deviation 


range) Bach Q vaboe 


(oe sera snaergarti ke 
and it includes approximately the middle S0 per oest of the responses made for each 


Source: Downie, 1967 
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school education. Consequent to this, a committee under the 
chairmanship of Prof. R.H. Dave was set up by the government 
of India in 1990 to: 
@ Draw up minimum levels of learning at primary stage 
@ To recommend a procedure for comprehensive learner 
evaluation and assessment 
© To look into the non-cognitive areas of learning and 
Suggest concrete ways in which teaching in the area 
could be improved. 


Laying down of MLLs was perceived as an exercise 
towards quality enhancement and a sense of direction and 
accountability in the system. Also MLLs were expected to 
provide an effective tool for programme formulation for school 
improvement and ensuring through remedial inputs a level of 
learning. Thus the implications of this exercise were to lighten 
the curriculum load and also the burden of memorising 
unnecessary and irrelevant facts, leaving room for the teacher 
to relate textbook information and objective reality; ensuring 
the acquisition of basic competencies and skills to such a 
level where they are sustainable and would not easily allow 
for relapse into illiteracy; permitting mastery not only to bright 
students but to all children including first generation learners. 
Over the years MLLs showed encouraging results and teachers 
found it interesting and challenging to ensure learning upto 
mastery level by almost every pupil in the class. Over and 
above it did not require to change the textbooks and other 
teaching-learning materials. A survey showed that learning 
attainments increased by 20 to 30 per cent in two years. The 
problem still remains as the achievement levels of children at 
primary stage are disappointingly low. The number of children 
who leave the system due to low achievement and lack of 
motivation is significantly high. This indicates the lacunae in 
the performance of the teachers. 

The teacher education system has expanded manifold. 
Unfortunately in the process of expansion, quality has become 
a major casualty, Towards quality enhancement in teacher 
education the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) 
developed a competency based and commitment oriented 
teacher education. What is the definition of ‘competence’. 
The dictionary term is ‘able’, ‘skilful’ , ‘suitable’, ‘properly 
qualified’ , ‘efficient’, etc. The term performance based teacher 
education is also used to denote competency based teacher 
education. 

The competencies acquired by a student teacher could 
be an outcome of the expected role of the teacher, which 
could be a dynamic role. The teacher’s role has become 
multi-dimensional, more demanding and raises more 
expectations from the society. Mere acquisition of content 
and transactional strategies would no longer be sufficient. 
The NCTE has identified ten competency areas. These are: 
contextual, conceptual, content, transactional, other 
educational activities, developing teaching/learning 

material, evaluation, management, working with parents, 


working with community which have become crucial to teacher 
preparation. 


COMPETENCY AREAS 
Contextual 


It is not sufficient for a teacher to know only his/her subject 
content and transact the same. It is also essential for the 
teacher to understand the socio-economic-cultural context, 
The diversity of Indian society is not only geographical but 
also multi-dimensional. The prospective teacher needs to be 
familiar with the background of the learners, their needs, 
problems and aspirations, reasons for non-enrolment in 
schools, high dropouts, problems of modernisation, 
urbanisation, poverty, riots, violence, terrorism, community 
clashes, importance of UEE, educational policies, fundamental 
rights and duties, information and communication technology, 
institutional networking, etc. To achieve this, teacher education 
programmes need to prepare the prospective teachers to: 


© Understand the problems of universalisation of 
elementary education. 

@ Survey the causes for children not being enrolled in 
schools and dropouts. 

© Understand the importance of non-formal education 
in the context of UEE. 

© Awareness of multi-grade and multi-level teaching. 

@ Familiarity with educational policies, commissions and 
committees on education. 


Conceptual 


The objective of any teacher education programme is to 
transfer a lay entrant to this programme into a competent, 
committed and performance-based teacher. This requires 
developing of knowledge and skills. The student teachers 
have to be familiar with principles of education, pedagogy, 
child psychology, growth and development, special needs for 
physically challenged and other related issues. Teacher 
education programmes need to Prepare student teachers to: 


@ Analyse the problems, needs, aspirations and moods 
of the learners. 

© Understand the special needs of physically challenged. 

© Gather information of government and non- 
government beneficial schemes for the deprived and 
disadvantaged children. 

© Familiarise with alternative Strategies of education. 


Content 


Prospective teachers are often found to be weak in their subject 
Content. It is vital for the teacher to achieve complete mastery 


over the subject taught. Unless and until he/she to competent 
in his/her subject, the teacher will not be able to gain 
confidence in the classroom. A survey revealed that 50 per 
cent of student teachers, who secured 75 per cent marks in 
high school, achieved less than 30 per cent marks in the 
content test of primary school. This shows the importance of 
student teachers to attain mastery over their content subject 
while undergoing teacher education programme. The teacher 
must also be able to understand the structure of the subject 
and analyse it into relevant facts, concepts and principles 
and also be able to analyse the teaching-learning materials 
from the view of competencies. To achieve this the teacher 
education programme need to prepare the prospective 
teachers to: 


@ Conduct content analysis of the subject. 

@ Identify gaps in textbooks and prepare supplementary 
material. 

e Analyse learning difficulties of the learners and 
provide remedial teaching. 

@ Identify factors that contribute towards joyful learning. 

@ Enlist the concepts and themes in the textbook which 
are repeated. 


Transactional 


One of the important factors for learner’s poor achievement 
and dropouts is the weak curriculum transaction. Teachers 
have to be quick to respond to the learner’s difficulties and 
provide remedial teaching. While transacting the curriculum 
the teacher can make the teaching learning more effective by 
using new technologies and teaching aids. Although teacher 
education institutions lay emphasis on various transactional 
strategies while preparing the student-teachers but 
unfortunately these prospective teachers seldom put to use 
these transactional strategies when they become teachers. 
Teachers must acquire the transactional strategies to its 
optimum. To achieve this teacher education programmes need 
to prepare the prospective teachers to: 


@ Understand the importance of using different teaching 
methods, new technologies and teaching aids for 
effective transaction of curriculum. 

e Identify hard spots of learning and adopt proper 
teaching strategy. 

@ Identify slow learners and provide extra assistance. 

e Encourage group-learning and peer learning. 

@ Analyse teacher-pupil interactions. 


Other Educational Activities 
It is being increasingly realised that it is vital to develop all- 


round personality of the child. It is not only the cognitive area 
but also the non-cognitive area which cannot be neglected. 
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The teacher must instill values, and develop whole- 
some character of the children. He/she must frequently 
organise debates, quiz, dramas, exhibitions, festivals, field 
visits and other such activities. To achieve this the teacher 
education programme need to prepare the prospective 
teachers to: 


@ Understand the importance of co-curricular activities. 

@ Understand the essentiality of wholesome development 
of the learners. 

@ Organise meticulously educational tours. 


Developing Teaching-Learning Material 


Teachers cannot depend only on prescribed textbooks for 
effective teaching. In addition to textbooks, teachers must be 
able to prepare other suitable teaching-learning materials and 
be resourceful in collecting material from other sources and 
enrich the teaching-learning material as per subject requirement. 
To achieve this, the teacher education programme needs to 
prepare the prospective teachers to: 


@ Understand the importance of preparing additional and 
suitable teaching-learning material. 

@ Realise the necessity of preparing no cost or low cost 
teaching learning material. 

@ Consider the aspects of size of the class, age group, 
etc., while developing teaching-learning material, 


Evaluation 


The present evaluation system is not learner friendly, It has 
brought more pain and agony to the learners. Every year 
suicides are increasing because of the faulty examination 
system. The focus for evaluation need to be for remedial 
teaching. The teacher needs to develop evaluation strategies 
that will motivate the learners and not demotivate them. The 
purpose of evaluation should not only be diagnostic and 
prognostic but also objective and continuous and 
comprehensive. Marks ought to be replaced by grades, To 
achieve this, the teacher education programme needs to 
prepare the prospective teachers to: 


@ Identify remedial measures for better student 
performance. 

e Realise merits and demerits of different tools and 
techniques of evaluation. 

e Identify different techniques and methods of 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation. 


Management 


Not much has been done in terms of decentralisation and 
empowerment of the teacher at the implementation level. 
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Teachers are seldom familiar with their role and responsibilities 
in educational management. It is essential for teachers to 
acquire management skills considering the multifarious tasks 
they have to perform in school as well as out of school. To 
achieve this, the teacher education programme needs to 
prepare the prospective teachers to: 


@ Understand the importance of management skills. 

@ Manage his/her time and the students effectively. 

@ Manage overcrowded classes and multi-grade 
teaching. 


Working with Parents 


Parents play a crucial role in universalisation of elementary 
education. It is vital for teachers to seek cooperation from 
parents for the enrolment and retention of children. Regular 
parent-teachers link helps in the child’s academic achievement 
as well as all-round growth and development. To achieve this 
the teacher education programme need to prepare the 
prospective teachers to: 


© Understand the importance of regular parent-teacher 
interaction for the progress of the student. 

@ Familiarise with the socio-economic background and 
problems of the pupil. 

@ Involve parents in executing curricular and co- 
curricular activities, 


Working with Community and other Agencies 


Schools cannot function in isolation of community and other 


agencies. The teachers have to seek their cooperation in 
improving the quality of education and mobilising resources 
for the school. Rapport with the community can help in solving 
economic, social, environmental problems of that area. 
Teachers can play an important role in facilitating mutual 
interaction between the school and the community for overall 
improvement. To achieve this, the teacher education 
programme need to prepare the prospective teachers to: 


@ Appreciate the importance of contribution of the 
community and other agencies for overall school 
development. 

@ Mobilise community resources for the school. 

@ Realise the importance of community beliefs, folklores, 
traditions. 

@ Make the community aware of various beneficial. 
schemes of government and voluntary agencies for 
optimum benefit. 


Competency-based approach is also an attempt to enhance 
teacher professionalism which is essential for quality 
education. Competencies would be effective only when these 
are supported and supplemented by commitment and 
performance of the teacher. Significant areas of commitment 
are: commitment to the learner, to the society, to profession, to 
excellence in profession and commitment to basic values. 
Areas of performance include: classroom performance, school 
level, out of school, parent related and community related. All 
these major clusters would constitute a comprehensive package 
for enhancing teacher professionalism. Implementation of 
competency-based and commitment-oriented approach at 
elementary stage has helped in enhancing learner attainments. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION, IN-SERVICE 


S. Lakshmi 


INTRODUCTION 


Education today has become more complex than before. Rather, 
the simple process of educating the young, to develop his 
cognitive abilities, the affective objectives and the psycho- 
motor skills, has become very complex, due to obvious factors 
which determine what the process should procure. The 
perspective is global; the direction for progress in Economics 
and other spheres is drawn from Information Technology, 
which has nearly engulfed the several aspects of life; 
everywhere, including developing countries like ours. The 
agrarian civilisation of ancient days which lasted for thousands 
of years, has been overwhelmed by the industrial setting, which 
started from the eighteenth century-Europe: Muscle power of 
the villages, has now been shifted to money power resulting 
in capital investment and labour in factories and in business. 
But this century has ushered in unprecedented changes in 
life everywhere, because of the spread of computer civilisation. 
Speed is tremendous in the processing of work in industry, in 
marketing, in business, in science and in education too. The 
speedy little machine has come to stay and is accepted as a 
vital one too. The repercussions are obvious. The individual 
develops capacities to man own invention, the computer and 
in the process in most cases forgets his development and the 
growth of the society for which his life is meant. 

The negative consequences affect society more and run 
deeper. Education at school as well as in its informal status is 
trusted with more responsibilities than ever before. The reason 
for this is found in developing the human young as persons, 
with productive aspirations for himself and for society. And 
individualistic development resulting in selfishness and vested 
interest, needs to be diluted. 

Teacher education, in the light of the above, needs to be 
focused from the sophisticated professional angle. Pre-service 
education provided for a brief period, for different levels, 
becomes thoroughly inadequate, in the context of 
professionalism, required of the teacher today. The world is 
characterised by rapid advances and tremendous changes in 
knowledge, technology and management. Unless teachers are 
equiped with the latest developments in their specialised 
content-areas and pedagogical techniques, they would 
become inadequate and ineffective to provide the direction 
and guidance, they are expected to provide to children and 
youth while educating them. 

Several points have been discussed in education 


commissions and committees regarding relevance, quality and 
accessibility of education which have their vital links with the 
quality of teacher preparation, before entering the profession 
and the continuous in-service preparation required of the 
professional. Continuous and life long learning of teachers is 
hence imperative. The National Policy on Education (NPE, 
1986 and 1992) declares “Teacher Education is a continuous 
process and its pre-service and in-service components are 
inseparable.’ 

Information technology and other advancements in science 
and technology are important in education. But experience as 
well as research, show that the personal contact of the teacher 
in the classroom is of prime importance. It is found that 
professional equipment of the teacher should also be updated 
and efficiency maintained, in the context of the process of 
educating children and youth today. Pre-service teacher 
education provides entry into the profession and for 
professional growth of teachers, in-service training is 
considered as of utmost importance. Depending on the level 
in which the teacher functions, in-service teacher education 
is provided. 

For nursery and primary school teachers in-service training 
is provided by DIETs; funding by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development is made available to DIETs, through 
the Education Departments of the states. 

IASEs (Institution of Advanced Study in Education) SCERT 
and colleges of Teacher Education are entrusted with in- 
service programmes for teachers teaching secondary and 
senior secondary levels, Formerly, the extension Departments 
of Colleges of Education were conducting several programmes 
for these teachers. The State Council of Educational Research 
and Training (SCERT) and the Directorate of Teacher 
Education, Research and Training as available in states take 
the responsibility of providing periodic in-service 


EDUCATION: A LIFE LONG PROCESS 


John Dewey, the philosopher of pragmatism in education states 
that education should be learner-centred and life-centred. It 
has to be learner centred, since the educand or learner is the 
recipient and is trained to grow, throughout his life. There are 
certain forces which necessitate life-centred education of 
youths. Science, Technology, Social Sciences and Aesthetics 
as well as other areas of knowledge have developed 
tremendously and knowledge in these areas is to be provided 
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through education. Knowledge growth is very essential not 
only for progress but for survival itself. Life long education 
promotes growth of knowledge. 

Change has become the order of the day. Changes in society, 
its setting and values as well as the transformations in culture 
have their influence on the individual and the society. Some 
of these changes have the direction of progress. Yet others 
move towards regression. Nevertheless, continuity of 
education is necessitated by these social and cultural changes. 

Political settings of nations have undergone changes too. 
Political ideologies from capitalism to communism, from 
socialism to democracy and from democracy to capitalism are 
observable in the constitution of nations. Global economic 
competitions are to be faced by all nations, irrespective of 
their political policies and practices, Continuous education is 
hence needed to understand the political ideologies and 
expectations of nations. 

The individual has to rethink about his future also. Things 
are not what they were before. A few decades ago human life 
and societies were held together by powerful institutions such 
as the government, the educational system, the legal system, 
the family and the organisations where people work. Promise 
about the future and security were linked to these systems, 
which people respected. But the future today is very vague 
and the challenges are plenty. Thanks to the powershift, 
predicted by great writers like Alvin Toffler. 


CONTINUOUS TEACHER PREPARATION— 
THE NEED FOR IT 


Continuous teacher preparation essential to improve the 
quality of teaching and the quality of learning. Rabindranath 
Tagore states, ‘A teacher can never truly teach unless he is 
still learning himself. A lamp can never light another lamp 
unless it continues to burn its own flame.’ In the words of 
Wells, “Teacher is the maker of history. The history of nation 
is written in its schools and the schools cannot be very 
different from the quality of their teachers,’ 
The Education Commission (1964) popularly known as 
Kothari Commission was appointed by a government 
resolution to advise the Government of India on the national 
pattern of education and on the general principles and policies 
for development of education at all levels. Under ‘Programme 
for improving the quality of education’, the Report clearly 
States, ‘The major programmes for qualitative improvement 
include raising the economic, social and professional status 
of teachers and improving the quality and scope of teacher 
education and in-service programmes, radical reform especially 
in Science and Mathematics, vigorous improvement in the 
method of teaching and evaluation and providing quality text- 
book and other teaching materials, search for introduction of 
a nationwide programme of school and college improvement 
where each institute finds congenial condition to strive 
continually to achieve the best results of which it is capable.’ 


The thoughts on professionalism of teachers of great 
educators and the recommendations of the various 
commissions on education have thrown light on the essential 
need of training to be provided to teachers, in-service. 

Studies regarding growth in enrolment number of schools 
and number of teachers indicate the increasing demand for 
financial and man-power resources, In a nation like ours, where 
man-power planning has to be done, with shortage of 
resources, efficiency in educational institution is obligatory. 
Quality of teachers and teaching hence, has to be ensured at 
different stages such as entry into the profession and 
continuing education towards professional growth throughout 
the teachers’ tenure of service. 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION: DEFINITION 


According to Cane (1969) in-service teacher education refers 
to ‘all those activities and courses which aim at enhancing 
and strengthening the professional knowledge, interest and 
skills of serving teachers’. Buch states, ‘In-service education 
is a programme of activities aiming at the continuing growth 
of teachers and educational personnel in service.” 

Mastery of teaching techniques, mastery of the knowledge 
aspect to be updated and the mastery of skills essential for 
the profession as well as intrinsic motivation and positive 
altitude towards the profession and other essentials are meant, 
when any programme for teacher in service is planned. These 
aspects presume the educational roles of teacher. 


TEACHER—EDUCATIONAL ROLE 


It appears to be almost platitudinous to state that teachers 
have ‘educational’ roles. Of course teachers are appointed to 
teach. But the development of the modern school system, 
emphasises other roles of teachers much more and these refer 
to the administration, social integration, community 
development and nation building. While the above roles are 
Vital, in terms of pupil-development and institutional growth, 
it is clear that the occupational roles of the teacher, which 
have emerged from society’s expectation of them require that 
the prime responsibility of teachers to educate children and 
pupils, cannot be over-emphasised. This is the core role and 
all other responsibilities are peripheral to this. Sometimes the 
multitude of additional roles and tasks of the teachers take 
them away from their prime educational responsibilities. 

The major claim for emphasising the educational or teaching 
role of the teacher, is that the complex school curriculum 
Tequires conceptual clarity on the part of the teacher, who 
handles any subject, so as to enable him to communicate the 
same in simple clear terms to the students. For such a clarity, 
the teacher has to work very hard and intelligently too, update 
his knowledge, mastery and utilise creative and resourceful 
techniques to reach the pupils, in a positive climate of 
enthusiasm and motivation. 


The examination system in most cases, today, test the 
information in subjects and do not go beyond the first cognitive 
objective of knowledge or information. The higher levels of 
cognition (Benjamin Bloom) such as understanding, 
application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation are rarely 
practised, Students of course, secure high scores and 
distinction along, with the certificate stating, they have passed 
the examination and are hence qualified to move up either in 
the ladder of education, with similar examination procedure or 
end up seeking some job after leaving school. 

The dropout rates in the primary schools raise concern 
and doubt about the relevance of examination results and 
certification to life outside school. Vocational courses are 
recommended as remedy only to find that either these have 
not been attractive or their fate is similar to the other courses 
offered at schools. 

The educational role of the teacher, presupposes, apart 
from subject mastery, the ability to use resources and 
techniques which help to achieve the cognitive, affective and 
psycho-motor objectives of education. Teachers motivation 
needs to be kept up-high and professional growth, ensured 
by continuous life ‘long learning’. 

‘As long as education is needed and knowledge about 
education and children continues to increase, the teacher has 
always something new to learn. Learning to teach is a life long 
pursuit (UNESCO International Perspective of Teacher 
Education, 1976). The UNESCO report evinces concern, that 
teacher's education is a continuous one as otherwise, it will 
be no more than mere ‘certification’. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN THE 
COUNTRY 


In India, Teacher education is provided both for certification 
as well as renewal of teacher-quality, Teacher education that 
precedes certification is generally termed as pre-service 
preparation of teachers. There are separate teacher training 
institutes for training teachers for pre-primary and primary 
schools (TTIs). The colleges of education formerly called 
Training Colleges are all affiliated to universities. The Degree 
of Bachelor in Education (BEd) and Master in Education (MEd) 
are obtained by student-teachers, at the end of the courses 
and after passing the examinations, conducted by the 
University to which the college is affiliated. 

Beyond pre-service education, in-service teacher education 
(ISTE) or continuing education is provided. The major 
objective is to increase teacher-quality, during service. 
According to Smith, ‘The roles of teachers, their prior 
preparation and career aspiration vary so greatly that a 
programme of in-service teacher education is essential for 
them.’ Some of the goals of in-service teacher education are 
(a) Teacher deficiencies resulting from initial preparation of 
teachers, are eliminated, (b) The teaching roles require updated 
cognition and skills, which needs to be updated and improved 
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(c) Teachers need to be trained for Institutional Administration, 
such as those required for Heads of institutions, Inspectors 
and Supervisors of Education and Directors of Teacher 
Education, 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) provides relevant points on Teacher Education and 
Teaching Profession, which are worthy of enumeration. 

“The need to rejuvenate the teacher preparation programme 
is to help the secondary school teacher discharge his essential 
role and responsibility, not only as an effective classroom 
teacher but also as a worthy citizen . , . . Good teaching helps 
children recognise, expand and acts upon their own purposes,” 
Referring to characteristics of a good teacher, NCERT states, 
‘(1) Creating own methods according to the situation, 
(2) Creative with individuality, originality and spontaneity, 
(3) Never ata loss for words or ideas, (4) Adequate and expressive 
in their ideas, and (5) Resourceful in tackling problems, 

The minimum essential functions of a teacher today, are: 


I. To undertake effective classroom teaching. 

2. To organise effectively co-curricular activities and to 

provide through them such learning experiences, which 

will develop in the student certain essential skills and 
build up desirable interest and attitudes, 

To prepare, maintain and use pupils’ cumulative 

records, 

To prepare and maintain school records and registers, 

To evaluate pupils’ growth in various aspects 

physical, mental, moral and social and to effectively 

communicate the same to pupils and parents, 

6. To identify students who need special attention and 
work out ways of helping them, 

7. To build and maintain good relationship with 
administrators, colleagues, students, parents, and the 
local community. 

8. To assist the Headmaster in the effective implemen- 
tation of the school programme, 


» 


ws 


While NCERT has provided Teacher Education with an 
exhaustive list of essential functions of the Teacher at school, 
the National Policy on Education (1986) in its Programme of 
Action, refers to the status of the teacher as reflecting the 
socio-cultural ethics of society, since no people can rise above 
the level of its teachers. Apart from various vital points 
stressed in the document, the emphasis is on the professional 
training of teachers to be employed in elementary and 
secondary schools, which should be a prerequisite throughout 
the country. 

The importance of in-service and continuing teacher 
preparation is insisted by the Report of the Education 
Commission of 1964. To quote, ‘In all the professions there is 
need to provide further training and special course of study, 
on a continuing basis, after initial professional preparation. 
‘The need is more urgent in the teaching profession because 
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of the rapid advance in all fields of knowledge and continuing 
evolution of pedagogical theory and practice.’ 

From the above, it is clear that the teacher has several roles 
apart from teaching the classes. He is an expert in the discipline 
or disciplines, he teaches and has mastery in the knowledge 
field. He is a formal authority, instilling discipline in his 
students. He attempts to develop internal discipline by 
enhancing pupil-motivation towards achievement and 
performance. He is a facilitator for pupils learning; in his 
presence and pragmatic approach, even difficult concepts get 
clarified. Learning becomes productive and a joyful experience. 
By his endeavour towards socialising his wards, he is able to 
build human relationship among the members. As a person, 
he is a model to be followed. His leadership achieves the 
integration of task as well as human relationship. 

The agencies which provide teacher-in-service education 
are the DIETS for teachers of the primary and pre-primary 
schools. These institutions are formerly TTIs or Teacher 
Training Institutions which are upgraded at DIETs by the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development and the 
government of the concerned states. In each state the State 
Council for Educational Research and Training (SCERT) 
conducts several programmes for in-service education of 
school teachers of secondary and higher secondary (or senior 
secondary) levels. Some of the College of Education in the 
nation are upgraded as Institutes of Advanced Study in 
Education (IASEs) and these institutions take care of the pre- 
service education and in-service education of secondary and 
higher secondary school teachers. SCERT of each state 
provides in-service education to educational functionaries 
other than teachers. These institutions provide programmes 
in curriculum-transactional techniques, evaluation system, 
management processes through orientation programmes and 
refresher courses. 

The process of in-service training is carried out in a 
systematic manner, by the institutions mentioned above. The 
training strategies, include group discussion, panel 
discussions, activity methods, demonstration, experimen- 
tation, film shows, field trips, surveys and others. After each 
Course, evaluation by participants to ascertain their reactions 
and observations with a view to improve future programmes, 
is obtained. A test is also administered to the teacher parti- 
cipants, after each programme, to evaluate their understanding 
of the contents of training. Such an evaluation of course, is 
not a compulsory part of the course implemented. 

Training programmes are also organised by SCERT in 
collaboration with NCERT. 


TEACHER EDUCATION TODAY 


Better educational participation is the key to the progress of 
the nation. The vital role of educational institutions inrealising 
this objective has led to creative and progressive initiatives 
to transform the nature and function of education towards 


realisation of the national objectives of progress. Quality 
teacher education has been emphasised by the various 
commissions and committees, appointed by the central 
government and the state governments. The Secondary 
Education Commission (1953) has emphasised teacher’s 
professional training for educational reconstruction at the 
secondary stage. Kothari Commission Report (1964) has 
emphasised, a sound programme of professional education of 
teachers, as vital for the qualitative improvement of education. 

The Programme of Action, 1992 states that teacher 
education is a continuous process. The components of pre- 
service and in-service education go together. According to 
the programming action, 1992, professional commitment and 
teacher competences need to be developed. The quality of 
pre-service education, instead of showing growth, shows 
deterioration. For teachers in-service, the situation leaves a 
lot to be desired. Information Technology and knowledge 
explosion, have alerted professions like engineering, medicine 
and other sciences but teachers unless they are updated, may 
not be able to cope up with classroom situations and 
institutions of education, where the young students evince 
keen interest and alertness, to the present trends in information 
and knowledge. 

SCERT and the Departments of Education, no doubt, 
conduct, several in-service programmes for teachers, at the 
various levels of education, considering India’s large system 
of education. We have nearly 5.98 lakh of primary schools, 
1.76 lakh elementary schools, 98,000 high schools, about 1300 
TTIs and about 700 colleges of education and university 
departments. It is estimated that about 40 per cent of teachers 
are provided with in-service education, once in 5 years. Non- 
formal education also needs revamping. 

Hence a major step was taken by the central government, 
after the NPE 1986 reported its dissatisfaction regarding the 
quality of teacher education, both pre-service and in-service. 
Under the Ministry of Human Resource Development, in 1997- 
98, 430 District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETs) 
were established. This work was to provide quality teacher 
education, both at the pre-service (for primary and elementary 
schools) and the in-service levels. Several in-service 
Programmes have been planned by DIETS, which are also 
nodal centres for elementary education at the district level. 
Similarly, both pre-service and in-service components of 
teacher education at the Secondary and Higher Secondary 
Stages and vocational education became the responsibility of 
Colleges of Teacher Education (CTEs) and Institutes of 
Advanced Studies in Education (IASEs) Innovations in the 
several aspects of teacher education such as curriculum 
development and transaction, evaluation, audio-visual aids 
to teaching and computer assisted instruction are to be 
implemented by these institutions. 

At the national level, for better quality in Teacher Education, 
the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) was formed 
(1973) as a non-statutory body. The establishment of NCTE 


as a statutory body in 1995, is providing a fresh look into the 
quality perspectives of Teacher Education. With its 
Headquarters in Delhi, the NCTE has four regional offices for 
the four regions of India, i.e., North, South, East and West. 

NCTE through its Regional Committees functioning in the 
regional offices has started its regulatory functions, for 
teacher-training institution and Colleges of Education. Its 
several documents such as curriculum Framework for Quality 
Teacher Education and others, emphasise the need for a better 
and more progressive curriculum for teacher education, as a 
result of which an updated and more realistic curricula will be 
possible, for the different levels of schooling. NCTE has 
excellent plans for progressive and quality-oriented teacher 
education. 


THE FUTURE 


Some suggestion for in-service teacher education: 


1. At present, there is no specific or special professional 
training or education, imparted to teacher educators, 
who serve as faculty of the TTIs, DIETs, SCERTs, 
Colleges of Education, CTEs, IASEs and others. 
Professional Training by the establishment of National/ 
State Teacher-Educators’ Education Colleges, on the 
pattern of the National Staff Colleges, is suggested. 

2. Continuous renewal and updating of Teacher 
Education curriculum, should be followed 
scrupulously. This will help to bridge the gap between, 
‘What is taught’ and ‘What is required for all’, who 
participate in the educative process. 

3. The curriculum Transaction needs to be more realistic 
and progressive. In spite of the innovation in teaching- 
learning techniques, with its main emphasis on learner- 
centres and participatory methods, in most of the 
schools, the traditional ‘talk and chalk’ method is 
followed Computer assisted instruction, and other 
programmed learning and activity methods could be 
used for better student motivation and teacher 
satisfaction. 
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4. Infrastructural facilities and other support systems 
should be provided for 1115, DIETs, Colleges of 
Education and others who are entrusted with the work 
of teacher education, both pre-service and in-service. 

5. Institutions of teacher education should be streng- 
thened, to enable them to contribute optimally to 
teacher preparation, and continuous learning. Teachers 
and teacher educators should be allowed to participate 
in in-service courses at periodic intervals. 

6. Evaluation and feedback obtained from in-service 
courses should be followed by remedial measures or 
improvements. Instead of repeating the same 
programmes or courses, innovative and new ones 
should be planned. 

7. Competency-based in-service programmes are 
attempted at present. The upgradation of competencies 
through in-service programmes is yet to be linked to 
career progression of teachers. Suitable incentives 
could be provided for such teachers. 

8. In this era of information technology, programmes for 
in-service education for teachers may be planned and 
offered through internet also. 

9. Research studies relating to the several aspects of in- 
service training will throw deeper insight into the gaps, 
problems, etc., and suggestions for improvement could 
be incorporated. 

10. It is found that administrative and procedural delays 
hinder the timely availability of grant to the instructions 
offering in-service programme, Such delays could be 
avoided, 


From the picture emerging for in-service teacher education 
programmes, it is clear that qualitative education of students 
will be possible, only when teacher quality in all aspects are 
ensured, be it pre-service or in-service training. Computers 
and other machines encourage individualised instruction. 
Teacher should equip themselves for the challenges in 
educating the young, in the present and in the future. The 
destiny of the nation will be assured only when teacher quality 
is ensured, 
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States having a sound economic background received more 
assistance from public and other social organisations for 
setting up teachers’ training institutions. Likewise teacher 
training received impetus where facilities for higher education 
existed. 


‘The rate of growth of teacher training institutions was also 
governed by the view that quality has prior claim over quantity. 
Subsequently there was some improvement in the training of 
teachers; the percentage of trained teachers rising from 44 in 
1927 to 57 in 1937. Qualitative approach did also bring several 
changes in the curriculum of training institutions mainly in 
the teaching methodology. In some provinces an attempt was 
also made to recruit suitable candidates for training 
institutions. 

‘The Sargeant Report (1944) for the first time suggested a 
Set teacher-pupil ratio at Pre-basic and Junior Basic Schools. 
‘The report assumes that one teacher should be required for 
every 30 pupils in the Pre-basic and Junior Basic Schools. It 
also recommended the minimum qualification for the 
recruitment of teachers. In case of teachers in Pre-basic and 
Junior Basic Schools it recommended training of two year 
where as for Senior Basic Schools it recommended three years. 
‘The non-graduate teacher in high schools were expected to 
undergo a training course of two years and the graduates 
would receive one year’s training. 

Like other committees and commissions headed by English 
oriented persons, the Sargeant Report founded its main 
recommendations on the basis of their existing system of 
teachers training programme in England. The report itself 
admitted India would reach the educational standard of the 
England of 1939 in a period of not less than 40 years. The 
report perhaps assumed that no one should be appointed as a 
teacher unless he has had received the prescribed minimum 
general professional qualification. Such an ideal line of 
demarcation had had hardly any justification in the past 
experiences of this country. Under the prevailing 
circumstances it was the need of the time not to prevent or 
Postpone the expansion of education. It ought to have been 
possible for India to commence a programme of educational 
oe with such shew as were immediately available 

ultaneously to Out a programme of improvi 
pe ite efthe sors improving 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


The problem of the training of secondary school teachers w; 
considered by the University Education Commission (1948. 
49) which suggested that: 


© The courses should be remodelled and more time be 
given to school practice in assessing the students’ 
performance. 

© Suitable schools should be used for practice ining. 

© Students should be encouraged to fall ate DE, 


with the current practice of a school and make the best 
ofit. 

@ The bulk of the staff of training colleges should be 
received from people who had the first-hand experience 
of school teaching. 

@ The courses on the theory of education should be 
flexible and adaptable to local circumstances. 

@ Students should be encouraged to proceed to the 
Master's degree only after some years of experience 
of teaching. 

@ Original work by professors and lecturers should be 
planned on an all-India basis. 


In 1950, The First Conference of Training Colleges in India 
was held at Baroda to discuss programmes and functions of 
training colleges, Teacher training was given a new 
nomenclature and it became ‘teacher education’, After this 
conference there was a spurt of workshops, seminars and 
conferences on teacher education, The syllabi in the teacher 
education were revised, new specialisations were added and 
emphasis was laid on enhancing practical work. 

The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) analysed 
the problems of teacher education programmes in greater 
depth. It observed that the teacher's personal qualities, his/ 
her educational qualification and professional training and 
the status he/she occupies in the school as well as in the 
community, are most important to be cared for. The commission 
made recommendations on all these aspects. 

It observed that three types of teacher training institutions 
existed but recommended only two types of teacher training 
institutions: 


(a) Primary (Basic) Teacher Training Institutions for those 
who had taken the school leaving certificate for whom 
the period of training should be 2 years; and 

(b) Secondary Teacher Training Institutions for graduates 
for whom the training could be for one academic year. 


Graduate teacher training institutions should be recognised 
and affiliated to the universities which should grant degree. 
The trainees must receive training in one or more extra- 
curricular activities and the training institutions should arrange 
refresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, 
workshops and professional conferences. Training colleges 
should conduct research in various important aspects of 
pedagogy and for this purpose should have under their 
control an experimental or demonstration school. No fees 
should be charged from trainees rather they be given suitable 
stipends by the states. Special part-time training courses 
should be organised to meet the shortage of women teachers. 

Hence in the First Five-Year Plan (195 1-56) emphasis 
remained on expansion of teacher training programmes. Many 
extension service centres in both primary and secondary 
teachers training institutions were opened. Need for 


improvement of secondary school teachers was felt and All 
India Council for Secondary Education was established in 
1955, Consequent upon it, 24 extension centres were started. 

Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61) emphasised on increasing 
training facilities for teacher. In 1957 All India Council for 
Elementary Education was formed. The Directorate of 
Secondary Education was established in 1959 to coordinate 
and run extension programmes. The NCERT was established 
in 1961. In 1959 the Central Institute of English was established 
at Hyderabad to train teachers in English and conduct research 
in that field. 

During Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) there remained an 
emphasis on expansion of teacher training programmes. Steps 
were also taken to recognise and strengthen the training 
college programme in order to align it with the current need of 
the secondary school system. Special emphasis was given to 
pre-service training of teachers in science and social studies. 

For qualitative improvement introduction of new 


techniques of evaluation, provision for a variety of special 


sised. Almost all the states revised the pay scale of teachers. 

For improving status of teachers (administration) the 
institution was established for imparting national awards for 
teachers for outstanding work in the field of teaching. In- 
service programmes got impetus, The main emphasis during 
this plan remained to improve service condition of teachers 
along with expansion of teacher education programmes. During 
this period the Committee on Plan Projects (COPP) set up a 
study team for selected educational schemes in 1961, It 
submitted its report in1964: 


© The training colleges contributed only normally to 
educational thinking. 

@ The training colleges had inadequate laboratory 
facilities and teaching equipments. 

© There was no room for experimentation and innovations 
in teacher education programmes. 


Hence state institutes were established in all the states in 
1964 to assist in the in-service programmes of NCERT. 

During Five-Year Plans of the sixties, teacher education 
programmes started on a note of new ventures and ideas. The 
first National Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers 
was held in October 1969. The observations made were that 
there was a sad state of affairs in the teacher training 
programmes, viz., the supply of trained teacher was not 
correlated to the requirements, the training institutions were 
not well-planned and the small institutions were poorly staffed 
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optimum size of the training institutions should be 200 wainoes, 
Primary school teachers should also be included in the 
extension programmes. During this period NCERT established 
four regional colleges of education at Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar and Mysore. 

In 1964 in the Seventh Conference of All India Association 
of Teacher Colleges it was resolved that comprehensive 
colleges be set up to bridge the gulf between primary and 
secondary teacher training institutions. State Council of 
Teacher Education should be set up to impose restrictions on 
improportionate expansions in order to improve quality of 
teacher education programmes. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) endorsed the 
observation of previous reports and highlighted weaknesses 
of the existing system of teacher education and suggested 
ways to improve it. 

In the area of service conditions/administration it 
recommended advance increments for teachers doing 
outstanding work; secondary teachers with necessary aptitude 
and competence should be appointed as university and college 
teachers; isolation of teacher colleges from the universities, 
schools and teacher colleges themselves be removed: the 
principle of parity should be adopted in private schools and 
the terms and conditions be the same as in 
schools, It also recommended teachers should be free to 
exercise all civil rights and be eligible for public office at the 
local, district, state or national level. The employment of 
women teacher be encouraged and teachers in tribal areas 
should get a special allowance. 

For qualitative improvement \t recommended subject 
onentation and introduction of integrated courses of general 
and professional education. Difference between theory and 
practice should be eliminated. A demonstration school must 
be attached to every training institute, Teachers must be 
provided with magazines which deal with educational 
problems. Experiments in teacher education must be 
encouraged. No student should be allowed to specialise in 
teaching a subject unless he had studied it in BA/BSc- 

For the general strengthening of the entire organisation 
of teacher training at the state and national level, it 
recommended that all state governments should prepare s 
plan for the expansion of training facilities. At the national 
level, the UGC should take the responsibility for maintenance 
of standards in teacher education. At the state level, the State 
Boards of Teacher Education should take this responsibility. 
The UGC in collaboration with the NCERT should set ap a 
joint standing committee for teacher training The centre should 
provide liberal funds to the UGC and to the state governments 
for the development of teacher training. 

Most of these recommendations had been implemented. 
An MA degree in education was introduced in some 
universities like Aligarh, Kurukshetra, Kanpur, etc. Some 
universities had introduced summer schools and 
correspondence courses to meet the backlog of untrained 
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teachers. State Boards of Teacher Education were set up by 
some states. These changes were considered welcome steps 
in the field of teacher education and could meet some of the 
needs in this field. 

By this time the National Policy on Education (1968) was 
adopted by the Government. It emphasised and recommended 
that the employment and other service condition of teachers 
should be adequate and satisfactory having regard to their 
qualification and responsibilities. Academic freedom of 
teachers to pursue and publish independent studies and 
researches and to speak and write about significant national 
and international issues should be protected. Teacher’s 
education (in-service) should receive due emphasis. 

During the seventies, there was much emphasis on 
implementation of the new pattern of school education, i.e., 
10+2+3. This necessitated a rethinking of reorganising and 
redrafting the programmes of the teacher education. 
Simultaneously, the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1969-74) 
emphasised on improving standards of teacher’s education at 
each level and recommended to organise a large number of in- 
service educational programmes especially for maths and 
science teachers, more women teachers be trained, greater 
coordination between the NCERT and the SIEs be maintained 
for qualitative improvement in school education. Funds should 
be placed at the disposal of the UGC to improve the physical 
facilities of departments of education in universities and of 
secondary training colleges and upgrading the professional 
competence of the teacher educators working in them. 

For the first time, improving professional competence of 
teacher educators was realised. In 1973, the Government of 
India took a very bold and imaginative decision to set upa 
body called National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE). 
This Council was expected to work as a national advisory 
body for teacher education. 

At its first meeting held in December 1973, the NCTE 
Suggested the following: 


@ Formulation of standing committee for pre-service 
education, elementary education, secondary education, 
technical and vocational education and work 
experience, in-service education and standards in 
teachers’ education. 

@ Setting up a working group to report on the present 
conditions of teacher education in India. 


In March 1976, at its annual meeting the NCTE desired that 
a joint session of UGC and vocational committee of NCTE 
should consider the programmes of the teacher education. 
After much deliberation a curriculum for preparing teachers 
for the new 10+2 pattern was worked out. It proposed that if 
education is meant for national development which in our 
country can be achieved mainly through rural development, it 
must become an instrument of transforming the social 
Structure, as envisaged in the Constitution. Education must 


reach all citizens, particularly in rural areas. Universalisation 
of education has, thus, become the most important task to be 
undertaken by the community. This immediately demands that 
a fundamental change be effected in all aspects of Teacher 
Education, i.e., objective, structure, curricula, methods, modes 
and media, evaluation techniques, staffing pattern, 
administrative machinery and control of teacher education in 
the country. 


Characteristic Features of Teacher Education 
Curriculum—A Framework (1978) 


The following characteristics were considered important to 
form the basis of development of such a curriculum. 

It emphasised that education must become an effective 
instrument of social change and teacher has to be an agent for 
this transformation. This necessitates that the education 
imparted has relevance to the personal as well as social life 
and to the needs and aspirations of the people. It is in this 
context that the relevance of the curriculum of teacher 
education should be viewed. 

In order to be a catalyst in the process of developing a 
citizen who is productive, believes in social justice and rational 
integration and possesses values befitting a democratic, 
socialist and secular society, the teacher himself needs to 
become such a citizen through appropriate learning 
experiences. This requires that the pedagogical theory should 
reflect our national ideology and the problems and issues that 
our society is facing. The content and methods of teaching all 
the courses should be made relevant to Indian conditions. 

It was, therefore, suggested that there must be flexibility 
within the framework of acceptable goals and values. Multiple 
teacher education modules should be developed catering to 
the needs of the states and local communities within a broad 
and comprehensive guidelines. For a vast country like ours, 
with its diversity of languages, social customs and uneven 
economic development, the needs and demands of the 
individuals and the society will have differential pulls on the 
school curriculum varying from one region to another and for 
which the teacher has to be trained. 

To coordinate teacher preparation with school curriculum, 
to break barriers existing between the stage-wise teacher 
education programmers to maintain the continuity of teacher 
education and also to remove isolation from one another, a 
broad comprehensive model of teacher education should be 
developed with some common components (for all stages) 
and some components which may differ from Stage to stage. 

The curriculum, therefore, recommended for all stages be 
categorised into three areas: 


@ Pedagogical Theory 

@ Working with the community 

© Content-cum-Methodology of Teaching School 
Subjects and Practice Teaching. 


Pedagogical Courses with 20 per cent weightage comprise 
the subject matter drawn from different natural and social 
sciences to provide fundamental knowledge and 
understanding of our social structure, national goals, human 
nature, physical, mental, emotional and social growth and 
development of children from neonate to adult age. It consisted 
of two components: 


@ A Core Course. Teacher and education in emerging 
Indian society intended to develop an understanding 
of his obligation to the nation in general and to the 
community in particular as a teacher may remain the 
same for all stages, although the major principles might 
be explained with numerous local examples. 

@ Special Courses may differ from stage to stage and 
were designed so that they cater to the specific needs 
and requirements of each stage, e.g., a course on 
growth and development during infancy and childhood 
could be a part of the curriculum for the pre-school 
level, a course on adolescent psychology would be 
relevant for teacher working in secondary school, etc. 


Working with the community was given a weightage of 
20 per cent. This area of the curriculum was designed to 
develop the right kinds of attitude, appreciation and values, 
to provide actual life experiences to verify and validate 
theoretical knowledge. The trainee at all stages be exposed to 
complex socio-economic problems through actual work 
situation in the society, e.g., work situations like working with 
self-employed artisans, launching non-formal programmes of 
education for adults, school dropouts, clearing immediate 
surroundings, helping village people in digging a well, etc. 
Any work situation that may bring teacher-trainee in close 
contact with people particularly with those belonging to the 
under-privileged section. Stage-wise work situations have 
been identified in the document. 

Content-cum-Methodology Courses: The rationale of 
assigning 60 per cent weightage to this area of curriculum was 
based on the observations that the methods are simply 
preached and rarely practised, advances in educational 
technology demand a change in methods, a significant portion 
of the curriculum at 10+2 stage demands the introduction of 
new content and unconventional methods. 

A variety of package programmes have been developed 
based on (i) Core Skills indispensable for all types of teachers, 
and (ii) Specific Skills necessary for teaching different 
subjects at different levels, e.g., a core training package may 
comprise skills such as writing, oral expression, use of common 
audio-visual aids, preparation of instructional material. 
Whereas special training package may contain skills such as 
dramatising a story, singing, acting a lyric (pre-school, primary 
trainees) and demonstrating, stimulating, discussion, 
experimenting, etc. (secondary trainees). The structure of 
curriculum for each stage have been proposed according to 
the development of children. 
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The NCTE Framework (1978) suggested four models at pre- 


primary stage: 


1. A two-year (Four Semesters) Professional Education 
Course after class X (72 credit hours). 
2. A two-year (Four Semesters) Academic Course after 
class X, at the +2 level of Higher Secondary Stage with 
a further two semesters of education combining all the 
major areas (Three years). 
. A two-year (Four Semesters) Vocational Education 
course after class X. 
4. A two-year (Four Semesters) Course in Education in 
as a discipline. 


we 


Emphasis at primary stage is on literacy, numeracy and 
other social and emotional level objectives. Teacher training 
course for primary stage is open to matriculates and is of two- 
year duration, The first year is devoted to the subject matter 
and second to the methodology of teaching. This training 
leads to a certificate or diploma JBT (Junior Basic Teachers’ 
training) or DEd (Diploma in Edu) or TD (Teacher Diploma). 

It proposed five models of training (structures) for primary 
stage. 


@ A two-year (Four Semesters) professional education 
course after class X, 

@ A three-year (Six Semesters) course after class X. 

e A two-year (Four Semesters) Vocational Education 
course after class X. 

@ A two-year (Four Semesters) course in education as a 
discipline. 

@ A one-year (Two Semesters) course after graduation, 


For teaching at the secondary stage, the teacher training 
course require graduation as basic eligibility qualification and 
offer one-year course leading to BEd degree. Apart from this 
one-year course, four-year integrated courses were imparted 
in the four Regional Colleges of Education at Ajmer, Mysore, 
Bhopal and Bhubaneswar. 

The NCTE Framework proposed the structures of Post- 
graduate Teacher Training Courses leading to MEd and MPhil. 
The emphasis was entirely on Pedagogical Theory. For MEd, 
it suggested: Foundation Courses 20 per cent, Research 
Courses 20 per cent, Theoretical Courses 60 per cent, Task- 
Oriented Courses 60 per cent and for MPhil, it suggested 
Research Courses 50 per cent, Theoretical Courses in one 
area of specialisation 50 per cent. 

Based on the NCTE’s Curriculum Framework, the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Education, Baroda, in association with 
the Department of Teacher Education of the NCERT undertook 
studies to develop programmes of skill-based teacher 
education. An innovation, Micro-teaching was successfully 
tried and was used to develop professional skills of training 
and teaching. The NCERT took this innovation all over the 
country. The report of this programme indicates the success 
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of the integration approach. The curriculum was again revised 
in 1988 by the same committee. 

These developments were accompanied by the publication 
of reading materials for the teacher educators. The material 
was in the area of student teaching, evaluation of student 
teaching, off campus programmes in teacher education, 
training teachers in socially useful productive work, training 
in teaching skills. A brochure on micro-teaching prepared by 
CASE was translated into regional languages. 

The year 1976 had witnessed a change in the government 
at the centre and the states (the Janta Government took over). 
Within three years the government changed. The quick 
changes brought a commitment to education and thus, some 
important changes were witnessed in the eighties. Before 1976, 
education was the exclusive responsibility of states. The 
central government was only concerned with certain areas 
like coordination and determination of standards in technical 
and higher education, etc. In 1976 through a Constitutional 
Amendment education became joint responsibility. Decisions 
regarding the organisation and structure of education are 
largely the concern of the states. However, the Union 
Government has a clear responsibility regarding the quality 
and character of education. In addition to policy formulation, 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department 
of Education shares with the states the responsibility for 
educational planning. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE) continues to play a lead role in the 
evolution and monitoring of educational policies and 
programmes, the most notable of which are the National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986; Programme of Action (POA), 1986 
and a revised NPE and POA (1992). 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION (1986) 
AND PROGRAMME OF ACTION (1986) 


With the changing scenario and variety of new challenges 
and new needs it became imperative for the Government of 
India to formulate and implement a new Education Policy for 
the country, It made following recommendations for the teacher 
and teacher education. As the first Step, it suggested the 
system of teacher education will be overhauled. 

The status of the teacher reflects the socio-cultural ethics 
of a society; it is said that no people can rise above the level 
of its teachers. The government and the community should 
endeavour to create conditions which will help motivate and 
inspire teachers on constructive and creative lines. Teachers 
should have the freedom to innovate, to devise appropriate 
methods of communication and activities relevant to the needs 
and capabilities of and the concerns of the community. 

The methods of. recruiting teachers should be reorganised 
to ensure merit, objectivity and conformity with spatial and 
functional requirements, The pay and service conditions of 
teachers have to be commensurate with their social and 
professional responsibilities and with the need to attract talent 


to the profession. Efforts should be made to reach the desirable 
objective of uniform emoluments, service conditions and 
grievance-removal mechanisms for teachers throughout the 
country. The report also suggested that guidelines will be 
formulated to ensure objectivity in the postings and transfers 
of teachers. A system of teacher evaluation—open, 
participative and data-based—will be created and reasonable 
Opportunities of promotion of higher grades provided. Norms 
of accountability will be laid down with incentives for good 
performance and disincentives for non-performance. Teachers 
will continue to play a crucial role in the formulation and 
implementation of educational programmes. 

Teachers associations must play a significant role in 
upholding professional integrity, enhancing the dignity of the 
teacher and in curbing professional misconduct. National level 
associations of teachers could prepare a Code of Professional 
Ethics for Teachers and see to its observance. 

Teacher Education is a continuous process, and its pre- 
service and in-service components are inseparable. 

District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETS) will 
be established with the capability to organise pre-service and 
in-service courses for elementary schools teachers and for 
the personnel working in non-formal and adult education. As 
DIET gets established, sub-standard institutions will be 
phased out. Selected Secondary Teacher Training Colleges 
will be upgraded to complement the work of State Council of 
Educational Research and Training. The National Council for 
Teacher Education will provide the necessary resources and 
capability to accredit institutions of teacher education and 
Provide guidance regarding curricula and methods. 
Networking arrangements will be created between institutions 
of teacher education and university departments of education. 

The operationalisation of NPE of formulations was worked 
out through POA (1986). It suggested operational steps for 
each component of teacher education as follows: 

Professional training of teachers to be employed in 
elementary and secondary schools became a pre-requisite in 
all parts of the country. The requirement could be waived onl y 
in areas or among groups where there is a severe shortage of 
teachers. It was pointed out that a large numbers of teacher 
education institutions suffer from inadequate facilities— 
human, physical and academic—to provide good professional 
education. Curricula remained unrevised for years, reading 
lists were out of date and practices adopted by the teacher 
educators in direct contradictions to ones being prescribed to 
prospective teachers. Keeping in view the central place of 
teacher education NPE called for its overhaul as the first step 
towards educational reorganisation. It was envisaged that 
selected institutions would be developed as District Institutes 
of Education and Training (DIETS), both for pre-service and 
in service courses of elementary school teacher and for 
continued education of the personnel working in non-formal 
and adult education programme. Reorganisation of secondary 
teacher education system was also implied in the policy. 


REORGANISATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


An important change in the educational system was proposed 
to be brought about by the radical transformation of the 
present system of the Elementary Teacher Education. The 
functions of an Elementary Teacher Education institution 
(DIETs) would include: 


@ Pre-service and Inservice Education of teachers for 
the formal schools system. 

@ Induction level and continuing education of Non- 
formal and Adult Education functionaries and 
Instructors and Supervisors. 

@ Training of orientation of heads of institutions of 
institutional planning and management and micro-level 
planning. 

@ Orientation of community leaders, functionaries of 
voluntary organisations and others influencing school 
level education. 

@ Academic support to school complexes and District 
Boards of Education. 

@ Action research and experimentation work. 

@ Serving as evaluation centre for primary and upper 
primary schools as well as Non-formal and Adult 
Education Programmes. 

@ Provision of services of a resource and learning centre 
for teachers and instructors. 

@ Consultancy and advice, for example, to DBEs. 


Each state government will set up immediately a task force 
for making an assessment of the number of institutions of this 
nature required in the state keeping in view the various relevant 
Programmes of Action. The Task Force will also identify the 
existing institutions which can be developed as District 
Institutes of Education and Training. As DIETs get established, 
sub-standard institutions would be phased out. 

The Head of a DIET would be of the status of a principal of 
a degree college/ BEd College and most of the faculty members 
would be persons with background in elementary education. 
Special selection procedures will be established to ensure that 
the ablest persons are selected, given higher scales of pay 
and are reoriented in cooperation with NCERT, NIEPA, SCERTS, 
University Departments of Education, some outstanding 
teachers, etc. The NFF/Adult Education District Resource 
Units would be an integral part of DIET for which additional 
faculty will be provided on this programme. The central 
government will meet a major share in funding. 

Facilities of latest technology such as computer-based 
learning, VCR, TY, etc., will be provided at DIETs, The teachers 
receiving training at DIETs would be encouraged to develop 
their own programmes using the facilities available at DIETs 
and to use these materials as instructional resources. 
Capability for making copies of video cassettes, audio 
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cassettes, etc., would also be provided in these institutes. 
Besides, imaginative use of traditional teaching aids would be 
emphasised and teachers encouraged to improvise their own 
instructional materials. 


SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


The responsibility for secondary teacher education would 
continue to rest with Colleges of Teacher Education affiliated 
to universities. The University in cooperation with NCERT 
will exercise responsibility for academic aspects including 
conduct of examinations, award of degrees and ensuring quality 
of secondary teacher education institutions. These institutions 
would also be responsible for continuing education 
programmes for secondary teachers. Some Colleges of Teacher 
Education will be developed as comprehensive institutions 
organising programmes for primary teacher education and 
possibly also, 4-year integrated courses after higher secondary 
stage, in addition to the usual BEd/MEd courses. 

These comprehensive institutions would also be provided 
facilities and staff for undertaking research and to supplement 
the effort of State Council of Education Research and Training 
(SCERT). In order to promote an experimentation, good 
colleges and departments of education of universities also be 
given autonomous state. It was stated that NCTE will be given 
a statutory status and necessary resources to play its role by 
providing norm-based non-receiving assistance and receiving 
assistance on long-term basis, will be formulated. 


(a) Establishment and strengthening of department of 
education in the universities 

(b) National Council for Teacher Education: The NCTE, 
will be provided statutory status. 


PRESENT SCENARIO 


The National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) Act 1993 
was brought into force with effect from 1 July 1995 by the 
formal notification in the Gazette of India. The General Body is 
the apex body of the NCTE, for the formulation of policies 
regarding elementary and secondary teacher education 


programmes in the country. 
The main function of the NCTE envisaged in the Bill include: 


G) To lay down norms, standards and guidelines for 
teacher education courses and for institutions conduc- 
ting such courses and to see to their observance; 

(i) To promote coordination and linkages among various 
constitutions of teacher education system and other 
related systems, promote innovation and research in 
all areas of teacher education and the dissemination of 
their results and to promote the status of teacher 
education in the country. 

(ii) To lay down norms, standards and guidelines for 
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programmes of continuing education and professional 
development of teachers and teacher educator and 
training and education of personnel of adult and non- 
adult non-formal education: 

(iv) To advise the central government, state governments 
UGC, universities and other agencies in all matters 
relating to teacher education and its development 
especially in regard to priorities, policies, plans and 
programmes. States Boards of Teacher Education will 
also be set up to help in this direction. 


The NCTE has laid down the norms, standards and 
guidelines for teacher education courses at all levels, viz., 
elementary, secondary and postgraduate courses in education, 
The institutions conducting such courses have to get 
accredited (recognised) by the NCTE without which the 
conduct of these courses would be stopped. Teams of experts 
from various universities are deputed to inspect the institution 
against the norms and standards set by the NCTE. The NCTE 
has established four regional committees to cover the 
northern, southern, eastern and western regions of the country 
and has laid down their territorial jurisdictions. The Regional 
Committees are looking after accreditation process. 

There are separate norms for teachers’ training course 
through Distance Mode. But all institutions regular or distance 
channel can run these courses only if they are recognised by 
the NCTE. The NCTE had circulated an instruction all over 
the country that such institutions must apply for recognition 
up till 1997 which was later extended up to March 1998. The 
process is still going on. 

Elementary teacher training courses are being looked after 
by DIETs through SCERTs, but these too have to abide by 
norms set by the NCTE. The process of accreditation for 
elementary, secondary and postgraduate teachers’ training 
courses is the same. This process has helped in phasing out 
sub-standard practising institutions and has put restrictions 
on improprotionate expansions. 

z After Independence, there have been many efforts to 
indigenise the system of teacher education. Considering the 
fact that the education system which was prevalent at time of 
Independence, was accepted.as such largely because an abrupt 
departure from the existing system would have been disturbing 
and destabilising. Thus changes made thereafter were mainly 
rearrangements. These rearrangements resulted into gaps and 
imbalance in the system. The NCERT had realised the existence 
of these gaps and also the fact that teacher preparation 
programmes were running short of the requirements of school 
education. An attempt was made to remove this gulf through 
curriculum (1992). It was observed by the NCTE (Curriculum 
Framework for Quality Teacher Education, 1998) that the 
gaps in the existing system should be bridged so that, 


© an indigenous system of teacher education is involved 
based on India’s cultural ethics, its utility and diversity 
synchroning with change and continuity, 


@ to facilitate the realisation of the constitutional goals 
and emergence of the social order, 

@ to prepare professionally competent teachers to 
perform their roles effectively as per needs of the 
society and match with the school education 
programmes, 

@ to upgrade the standard of teacher education, enhance 
the professional and social status of teachers and 
develop in them a sense of commitment. 


Currently, new thrusts have been posed due to rapid 
changes in the educational, political, social and economic 
Contexts at the national and international levels. Some new 
contexts and concerns made it imperative to draft Curriculum 
Framework for Quality Teacher Education (1998). 

The draft focuses around these national contexts and 
concerns, general and specific objectives of teacher education 
and suggests curriculum which reflects Indian heritage, acts 
as an instrument in the realisation of national goals and fulfils 
aspirations of people. It suggests stage-wise specific 
objectives, curriculum framework, rationale, transaction of the 
curriculum, pedagogy, practicum, evaluation procedures for 
early childhood stage, primary stage, elementary stage, 
secondary stage and senior secondary stage—academic and 
Vocational streams. Apart from these the curriculum has been 
Suggested for in-service teacher education, non-formal 
education, adult education and distance education, for teachers 
of students with special needs and for teachers of physical 
education and teacher educators. 

For the implementation it has been suggested that: 


@ NGOs working in the field of education and other 
welfare activities may be involved. 

@ Education Secretaries, DPIs, Principals of DIETs, CTEs, 
Directors of SCERTs, Chairmen of Faculties of 
Education, Department of Education, etc., should 
actively participate in its implementation. 

© Establishment of State Boards of Teacher Education 
(SBTEs) be revived. 

© The SBTE in collaboration with SCERTs and NCTE 
may draw state level long-term plans to ensure that, 

Pre-service and in-service become mandatory and 
mutually reinforcing 

Every teacher gets an Opportunity to participate in 
in-service programme 

Multi-channel learning should be fully utilised 
Quality study materials be developed and made 
available to all teacher resource centres. 

Each university or state board needs to evolve 
micro-level monitoring. 


The NCTE suggested that without imposing a very rigid 
and uniform management system, the regional variations and 
cultural diversities in the Indian society may be considered to 


— 


implement the curriculum. Since alternative models of teacher 
education have also been proposed in the document, any 
institution may select one or the other for implementation after 
due consideration of the possible professional gains and 
availability of resources and expertise. The type of alternative 
courses offered by different states (recognised by NCTE) has 
been given below. 


PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES 
(Teachers of Bal Vihars, Kindergarten, Montessories, 
Shishu Mandirs, etc.) 


These courses are meant for persons having passed upper 
primary of high school examination. These one-year courses 
were launched initially under Integrated Child Development 
Scheme run by state governments, municipal corporations, 
voluntary agencies and private agencies as certificate courses 
like NTT (Nursery Teacher Training) CT (Certificate in 
Training), etc. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 
(Preparation of teachers for classes I-VII) 


Elementary Teacher Education institutions in the country are 
running three types of course at this stage. 


@ Teacher education programme for primary school stage 
(class I-V) 

@ Teacher education programme for elementary school 
stage (class I-VII) 

@ Teacher education programme exclusively for upper 
primary school stage (classes VI-VII) 


The NCTE has recommended only first two alternatives. 
These two-years’ courses are being run by colleges. TT 
Schools, STC Training Schools, SIE Schools, DIETs under 
the umbrella of SCERT. These Certificate or Diploma Courses 
are STC, BTC, DTE, DGP, JBT, TTC, ETT, OT (language), 
DEd, etc. 


TEACHER EDUCATION FOR SECONDARY STAGE 


This is a one-year course leading to BEd or BEd (elementary) 
or BEd (special education) run by colleges of education and 
university departments of education. BEd through distance 
mode is of two-year duration whereas four-year integrated 
course for elementary and secondary stages are being run by 
Regional Institutes of Education. Graduation is a basic 
eligibility condition for getting into colleges of education. Some 
universities hold entrance tests for BEd. The new Curriculum 
Framework (1998) of the NCTE has recommended that the 
duration of Teacher Education Courses at this stage be 
increased to two years. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION FOR SENIOR SECONDARY 
STAGE 


The +2 stage has been designed and recommended on the 
basis of academic and vocational streams. The NCTE has 
designed these courses (Curriculum Framework, 1998) for 
those who have undergone a BEd and also Master’s degree in 
any of the academic subjects may undergo a Bridge Course or 
earn additional credits needed for developing competencies 
relevant to this stage. 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 


Graduates with first degree in education (BEd) are eligible 
for the courses leading to MEd (General), MEd (Teacher 
Education), MEd (Guidance and Counselling), MEd 
(Education Technology). The courses are of one-year 
duration run by university departments of education. Some 
colleges of education also offer limited number of seats in 
MEd. 


TEACHER PREPARATION FOR ELECTIVE SYSTEM 


Like non-formal education, adult education, distance 
education, etc., are being done as an optional compulsory 
course in MA (Education), MA (Community Development), 
MA (Social Work), MA (Rural Economics). 


TEACHERS FOR STUDENTS WITHSPECIAL NEEDS 
(Visual Disability, Hearing Disability, Mental Retardation, 
Learning Disabilities, Dyslexia, Gifted Children) 


Teachers are prepared through need-based programmes 
leading to Certificate/Diploma or as optional papers in BEd or 
BEd (Gifted) in specially identified institutions. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The Curriculum (1998) has suggested two types of courses in 
this area: when physical education is viewed as an integral 
part of teacher education programme at all levels and physical 
education specifically for preparing teachers of physical 
education. The diploma or certificate courses have been 
suggested for elementary stage, BPEd for secondary stage 
and MPEd for teacher educators. 

The role of NCTE along with the UGC and the NCERT at 
the centre level and that of SCERTS/SIEs at state level for 
quantitative and qualitative improvement of Teacher 
Education has been commendable. DIETs (through SCERTS), 
Colleges of Education and University Departments of 
Education have joined hands with the NCTE to strengthen 
the system of teacher education at elementary, secondary and 
postgraduate levels. 
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A massive task has been accomplished. The sub-standard 
institutions have been phased out. But it has been a 
recommendation of NPERC (1990) that teacher education is a 
continuous process and continuity and standards be 
maintained through the process of certification (licensing). 
The NCTE with the help of SCERTs, DIETs, SIEs can initiate 
the process of licensing of teachers on the pattern of teacher 
education in the USA. It may lead to commitment, dedication, 
work culture and professional ethics among teaches. Although 
CABE (1992) had not endorsed this recommendation of NPERC, 
yet a second thought is needed in this direction. 


SOME CONCERNS FOR FUTURE 


The school education system has a symbiotic relationship 
with the teacher education system—one influencing the other. 
The role of teachers in the development as well as in the 
implementing process of curriculum is vital. It is important 
that all the changes and developments taking place in school 
curriculum should get regulated in the teacher programmes. 
NCERT in its National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education (2000) has recommended that the pre-service 
teacher preparation curriculum has to be re-looked at despite 
it having been revised in 1998, as it becomes imperative to 
incorporate new concerns and issues in the teacher education 
curriculum emerging from the school curriculum. A measure 
like this would reduce pressure on the in-service education of 
teachers at a later stage. It suggested that special care may be 
taken while revising the curriculum, to include understanding 
and competencies relating to different elements of curriculum 
like empowering teachers to become part of curriculum 
planning, research and evaluation processes. Pre-service 
student-teachers should be initiated in the different processes 
of curriculum development as well. 

The task of bringing qualitative change in institutional 
efficacy of the teacher education system in itself is a huge and 
challenging one. The last five decades have witnessed several 
attempts to change, modify and indigenise the inherited system 
of education. As system continues to function more or less 
on the same principles, similar content and approaches 
characterised by continuity, the magnitude of the task has 
increased manifold. 

This may be ascribed to lack of manpower planning at the 
national level. The NCTE may take up this task on the lines it 
is prevalent in Russia. Under Soviet Law, every student who 
has a degree or diploma from a centre of higher education or 
from specialised secondary schools is guaranteed employment, 
The ministries concerned draw up lists of the requirements in 


the various factories, organisations and institutions and these 
lists are sent to GOSPLAN, the body responsible for carrying 
out the national plan. Similarly, centre of higher education 
inform GOSPLAN of the number of new specialists they will 
be turning out in a given period. Three months before their 
studies come to an end, students in Russia already know where 
they are going to work, what their job will be, and how much 
they will be earning. NCTE may act as GOSPLAN in India 
to check an increase in the number of trained unemployed 
teachers and bring qualitative improvement in teacher 
programmes. 

In the USA, the states require teachers in the public 
secondary school to possess teaching certificates. These 
usually are issued by the state boards or state departments of 
education. Standard certificates are issued to those who meet 
the requirements set by the states, which usually means that 
the teacher must have completed prescribed courses in 
education. The certificate (licence) is renewed after an interval 
of 3-5 years on completing some prescribed in-service 
refresher course in education. 

A similar idea was forwarded by NPERC (1990) but 
considering the huge task of certification, CABE (1992) did 
not endorse it. But now when NCTE is functioning in full 
swing and the process of accreditation is almost over, a fresh 
consideration of certification may be helpful in improving 
quality of teachers. 

Globalisation of education in general, has triggered a 
competition among unequals (the developed and the 
developing countries). We have to compete with those who 
have sound and quality system of education. Quality of school 
education is a direct consequence and outcome of the quality 
of teacher and teacher education system. This has brought 
commercialisation in the field of education. Qualitative 
expansion of teacher education, which is evident through 
developmental process of teacher education in five-year plans, 
has added commercialisation into education in general and 
teacher education in particular. Teachers are now commercial 
agents of disseminating knowledge. They are no more 
Motivated. The present day need is to motivate teachers to be 
teachers. A teacher with quality is a visionary, disseminator 
and communicator of knowledge, initiator of all changes, an 
inspirer with rationality being more important than emotional 
capacity. For teacher with quality, teaching is not an occupation 
rather it is a mission. The curriculum of teacher education 
must reflect all these aspects, NCTE should evolve a sensitive, 
need specific and relevant pedagogy. The teacher of today 
must be prepared with an understanding and vision to take 
note of future scenario. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


R.N. Mehrotra 


Teacher Education in India is vastly, richly and effectively 
institutionalised. A large number of state and private 
institutions conduct comprehensive pre-service and/or in- 
service programmes for teachers of all stages of school 
education, covering all subjects—arts, science, commerce and 
other school academic and vocational besides physical 
education, art, music, craft, etc., by face-to-face and distance 
education modes. Then, there are supporting national, state, 
district and local level institutions providing professional 
Support and guidance to teacher education. Further, there are 
national and state institutions monitoring, determining and 
regulating academic and administrative norms, standards and 
functions in these teacher education institutions. 

Institutionalisation of Teacher Education in modern times 
is contemporaneous with the institution of schools and the 
recruitment of school teachers, 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In ancient India, the teacher was an institution by himself. 
Around him was the educational institution called the Gurukul, 
literally Teacher’s Family, where lived together his own family 
as well as students. In the same metaphorical sense, there 
existed the teacher education institution in the guru-shishya 
parampara—teacher-pupil tradition. The guru identified a 
Suitable disciple to take charge after him. The teacher’s methods 
and ways were picked up by the disciples and handed over 
from one generation to another. The criteria of suitability as 
teacher were qualities of intellect, character and scholarly 
outlook, embodiment of morality and culture. The new teacher 
learnt by being with his guru for his studies, learning and life. 
Also, teacher’s progeny also assisted the father and took over 
from him. The young teachers learnt how to teach by listening 
to, interpreting and comprehending the spoken word, by 
reasoning, generalising, discussing, and application during 
the period of their studies. This Prepared them for their 
functioning as teachers later, 

During Buddhist period, the monks were the teachers in 
the monasteries, which functioned like regular educational 
institutions, with laid down discipline, rules and regulations. 
Reflection, discourses and debates were the teaching methods. 
After completion of studies, some disciples/students Stayed 
back as teachers by their own choice and acceptance by their 
teachers. They were specialists in various branches of 


knowledge. Thus were prepared teachers of specific subjects. 

In the medieval period too, scholars in Sanskrit and Arabic, 
Pundits and Moulvis, well-versed in temporal knowledge— 
art and sciences—and also theology, religious and spiritual 
practices and philosophies taught children in temples, 
Mosques, open community centres or Panchayat meeting 
places. New teachers learnt to teach, with no formal teacher 
education programmes, but only by imitation of their teachers, 
with modifications according to their own capacities, abilities, 
thinking and personality. 

During all these periods, vocations, artisan skills, farming, 
fine arts were learnt by those engaged in them by 
apprenticeship and practical training from older family members 
or experienced expert practitioners. 

At the advent of British rule, almost every village in India 
had a village school master, who himself was the school and 
the curriculum. He taught what he knew. He adopted the 
profession as a means of livelihood as well as a means of 
serving the society, the religion, the children and his own 
satisfaction. Nobody prepared him or gave him any 
instructions as to how to perform his duties—where, when, 
how and what to teach. There was no institutionalised public 
school education and correspondingly no institutionalised 
Structure of teacher education. Quite often it was a family 
occupation. Practices of the earlier teachers with their strength 
and weakness continued for generations, particularly as the 
whole system was oral. 

However, the teachers identified able senior students and 
used them to teach the juniors under their directions and 
supervision. Indian traditional system had evolved a practice 
which could be termed a system of teacher training in a simple, 
elementary incubation form. This typically Indian Monitorial 
System was a system of teacher education, which existed before 
the European powers came to India. It was, in a way, the 
Precursor of institutionalised teacher education system, so 
much so that one Britisher, Dr Bell, saw it, admired it and used 
it in Lancaster, England. It was then given back to India as a 
Bell Lancaster System, under which the training of primary 
school teachers began in the last decade of the seventeenth 
century. It remained an important and prevalent method of 
training of teachers of a long time. 

These early attempts led to primary teacher training 
institutions, called ‘National Schools’, in which, initially, the 
serving teachers were trained, 


There is evidence that the first known teacher training 
institution was started by Danish Missionaries in Tranquebar 
in 1716. 

Under public education system, being shaped in early 
eighteenth century, more and more schools were opened for 
more children, and consequently more teachers were needed 
for the new and different ‘English’ education. Need for their 
proper preparation led to official decisions to establish 
institutions of teacher education, Later, in 1917, when teaching 
certificate became a compulsory requirement for a school 
teacher’s position, training institutions had a faster growth. 

A brief description of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century institutionalisation of teacher education will be 
interesting. Schools for training teachers in Madras, Calcutta 
and Bombay by Missionary Private School Societies and 
School Book Societies in 1923-26 were followed by the first 
government entry in teacher education in the form of Normal 
Schools in the same three Presidency cities in 1826, 1847 and 
1849 respectively. In implementation of Wood's Despatch, 
1854, the country had by 1892, 116 training institutions for 
men and 15 for women. These were institutions in the real 
sense as they prescribed pedagogical curricula—theory and 
practice, examinations and certificates. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the teacher training institutions run by 
the state as well as private agencies, consisting of normal 
schools (for primary classes), training schools (for middle 
classes) and training colleges for (high school classes) had 
acquired a formal, stable structure, with prescribed regulations. 

In early twentieth century, 1904, secondary teacher 
education institutions were started. With implementation of 
the recommendations of the Sadler’s Commission, 1917 and 
Hortog Committee 1929, 13 out of 187 universities set up 
Faculties of Education, which initiated the opening of many 
secondary teacher training departments and Bachelor of 
Training Colleges. As a result, in 1941 there were 612 normal 
schools and 25 training colleges for graduates. After Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme of Basic Education in 1937, some 
Basic Training Institutions also were started. 

In sum, beginning with an elementary teacher training 
institution in 1802 in Serampur, the first government training 
college in Madras in 1856, there were 2 training colleges, 106 
normal schools in 1882; and 6 training colleges, 50 secondary 
and 54 primary teacher training schools in 1907. The first 
Nursery Teacher Training Institution started in Madras in 1936. 


AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


In 1947, the year of Indian Independence, there were 10 
university departments of education, 25 secondary training 
colleges, 612 normal schools and a few nursery (Montessori) 
training institutions. Compared to this number which took 150 
years to come into existence, the 50 years of the post- 
Independence period have seen tremendous quantitative 
(almost ten times in some categories) and qualitative 
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development of teacher education institutions of various 
categories and functions. 

We now have differentiated and specialised teacher training 
and education institutions for different levels—pre-primary, 
primary/elementary, secondary, senior-secondary and colleges, 
In nature, most institutions are only professional (after general 
school/college education) and some, integrated (general-cum- 
professional). In modes, there are institutions offering face- 
to-face, and/or correspondence education or distance 
education courses. In respect of management, there are 
institutions managed by central, state, university, or private 
trusts. There are institutions providing only pre-service or 
only in-service or both in-service and pre-service teacher 
preparation. Then, there are specialised institutions preparing 
teachers for the handicapped—visual, hearing, orthopaedic, 
etc., and for teaching music, art and craft. There are many 
institutions for teachers of physical education all over the 
country. There are some institutions which have specialised 
in teachers for various vocations, There are organised 
arrangements which may not yet have institutional status 
which provide in-service short-term training to those less 
educated and untrained persons, generally local, for whom 
the term ‘para-teacher (e.g., Shikshakarmis, Gurus, 
Saraswatiputras) is being increasingly used. They are 
employed in various government and non-government 
organisations schemes for universalisation of elementary 
education. Teachers/Instructors for Adult Education and for 
non-formal elementary education are prepared under certain 
institutional programmes. 

Certain private trusts for schools and groups of schools, 
with similar character and under a common administrative 
control and some teachers associations organise in-service 
programmes for their teachers and members. These, thus, 
function as teacher education institutions, The examples are, 
Central Schools Organisation, Jawahar Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Samiti, DAV Society, Ramjas School Society, Progressive 
Schools Association, Eklavya. 

A large structure of support institutions has also emerged. 
Teacher educators for all the teacher education institutions 
are prepared by several university and other higher level 
institutions. The central and state governments have 
established institutions which provide professional and 
technical support to the teacher education institutions. There 
are statutory bodies with authority to lay down norms, 
recognise, and regulate the functioning of the teacher 
education institutions. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Pre-primary teacher education institutions are known by 
various names like Nursery Teacher Training Institution 
(NTTI), Montessory Teacher Training Institution (MTT, 
Early Childhood Care and Education Institution (ECCED, 
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Balwadi Instructors Training Centre and Kindergarten Teacher 
Training. The eligibility requirement now generally accepted 
for admission to the regular institutions is (10+2) senior 
secondary school education. A two-year course trains for a 
certificate, known differently as, for example, Pre-primary 
Teachers’ Certificate (PPTC), or Nursery Teachers Training 
Certificate (NTTC), or Montessori Certificate (MC). 

There are quite a large number of such private institutions. 
Some of them were established along with the Montessory 
School movement decades ego. Some of them were reputed 
for doing good work. In recent years, many low standard 
institutions have opened almost in every town, with profit- 
motive. 

The University system and the central or state governments 
have not been directly involved in pre-school teacher 
education. 

There are various types of organised teacher education 
courses for Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
functionaries, like pre-primary/nursery teachers and 
Anganwadi/Balwadi workers. These meet the needs of a 
variety of childhood education, Créches, Day Care Centres, 
Balwadis and pre-primary schools. The programmes are both 
pre-service and in-service. They prepare personnel for both 
formal and non-formal settings. They vary in duration, 
ranging from a few months to 3 years and are offered to 
entrants at different levels, from below secondary upto 
graduation. 

For formal pre-school teacher education institutions, the 
National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) has prescribed 
norms which, inter alia, lay down Senior Secondary (+2) as 
the minimum general qualification for a two-year certificate 
course as a qualification for a pre-school institution for 
children of age 3-6. However, as the governments have not 
generally entered this stage, no qualifications have yet in 
practice become compulsory. Consequently, nursery 
education is not taken seriously. It is in a bad shape, and with 
pressures for admission to primary schools, 3 Rs have become 
the normal practice in nursery schools. The flourishing ‘English 
Medium’ nursery schools in street corners and villages are 
popular among parents but are run in a manner that deprives 
3-6 age children of their childhood. Even private tuitions, 
homework, written periodical examinations, promotions from 
lower to upper class (LKG, UKG—Lower Kindergarten, Upper 
Kindergarten—are acronyms commonly known even to 
illiterate parents) are quite prevalent. All these are reflection 


of the inferior quality of work in pre-primary teacher education 
institutions, 


ELEMENTARY 


The main institutions for elementary teacher education are 
the District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETs), 
opened in each district (about 500) of the country sponsored 
by the central government. Many of the earlier Normal Schools 


or Elementary Teacher Training Institutions have merged with 
these DIETs. They have the responsibility for pre-service and 
in-service programmes for elementary teachers, besides, being 
resource centres for adult education, non-formal education, 
educational technology, educational planning and field work. 
They are administered by state governments. The entrants to 
pre-service course are senior secondary (12-year) school 
passed and after undergoing a two-year course, they get a 
certificate entitling them to be eligible for teaching in 
elementary schools. Some of the other institutions for pre- 
service elementary teacher education are known by different 
titles as Junior Basic Training Institute (JBTI), Teacher 
Training Institute (TTI), Primary Teacher Training Institute. 
The successful trainees are awarded certificates like the 
Basic Training Certificate, Diploma in Education, Diploma in 
Primary Teacher Training Education, Junior Basic Training 
Certificate, Junior Teacher Training Certificate, Teachers’ 
Certificate (TC). 

The Delhi University offers a 4-year integrated course (after 
12-year schooling) in some of the colleges leading to a 
university degree called Bachelor of Elementary Education 
(BEEd). 

In-service programmes are organised by State Councils of 
Education Research and Training (SCERTs) conducted 
through DIETs. State Institutes of Education (SIEs), State 
Institutes of Science Education (SIScEs). English Language 
Teaching Institutes (ELTIs) and Institutes of Advanced 
Studies in Education (IASEs) are some of the other institutions 
organising in-service programmes for primary-school teachers, 
headmasters and other primary education personnel. 


SECONDARY 


The secondary teacher education institutions are the most 
visible of the teacher education institutions, so much so, that 
they are the ones which are taken to represent teacher 
education in the country. Their first degree (Bachelor of 
Education, BEd) holders have been employed for teaching 
even pre-primary and primary classes and are the base for 
higher studies in education and other educational personnel, 
say, for educational planning and administration, curriculum 
makers, evaluation experts, guidance counsellors, researchers, 
etc. Most of these institutions offer only pre-service BEd 
course while some have multiple courses including those 
leading to Master’s and MPhil and PhD degrees in education. 
Some of them also organise in-service teacher education 
programmes. 
In structure, they may be: 


1. Facilities/Departments of Education in Universities. 

2. Departments of Education in Postgraduate Degree 
Colleges Affiliated to Universities. 

3. Colleges of Education, Affiliated to Universities. 


The institutions are managed by any of the following: 


@ Universities 
@ State governments 
@ Private Trusts, Corporations or Individuals. 


They are financed by the central/state governments, private 
donations, Trust Corpus funds, and fees from students. The 
central government has sponsored and funded fifty of them, 
identified by state governments, and developed as Institutes 
of Advanced Studies in Education (IASEs). 250 colleges of 
secondary education were also strengthened. 

The secondary teacher education degree is an essential 
requirement for the post of a secondary school teacher. The 
degrees awarded after successfully completing the courses 
have different nomenclature, as: Bachelor of Education (BEd), 
Licentiate in Teaching (LT), BT (Bachelor of Teaching), Shiksha 
Shastri, Diploma in Basic Education (DBEd). However, most 
of the others are gradually changing over to BEd. Some of 
these BEd degrees are given in specialised areas too, like BEd 
(Educational Computing), BEd (Special Education), BEd 
(Sanskrit), BEd (Vocational Education), ete. 

The institutions directly providing in-service teacher 
education programmes for secondary teachers are the 
extension service units in colleges of education, IASEs, DIETs 
and also the NCERT, SCERTS, SIEs, SISc Eds. 

The NCERT started four Regional Colleges of Education in 
Mysore, Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar and Ajmer in 1964. These 
colleges instituted innovative teacher training programmes 
like four-year integrated courses—BScEd, BAEd, MScEd, BEd 
and MEd. These colleges are now known as Regional 
Institutes of Education (RIEs). 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS INSTITUTIONS IN 
SPECIFIC AREAS 


1. India has a large number of institutions preparing 
teachers of Physical Education for various school 
levels. They offer post-secondary school 2-year 
course, leading to Certificate in Physical Education 
(CPEd) for physical education teachers in elementary 
schools, postgraduate one/two year course leading to 
Bachelor of Physical Education (BPEd) for teachers in 
secondary schools and post BPEd. Master of Physical 
Education (MPEd) for physical education teacher 
educators. Their financing, administration and 
management is on the same lines as the general 
secondary teacher education institutions. 

2. There are some specialised institutions preparing 
teachers for Home Science. Most often, they are parts 
of a large institution of Home Science. 

3, There are specialised institutions for preparation of 
teachers of the blind and of the deaf and dumb, like 
central government sponsored National Institute of 
Visually Handicapped at Dehradun. The Rehabilitation 
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Council of India is the regulatory body for institutions 

for the various types of disabled/handicapped. 

Institutions specialising in the mentally handicapped, 

prepare personnel for the various types of mentally 

retarded, spastics, learning disabilities, etc. 

The country has a deemed university Central Institute 

of English and Foreign Languages and also Regional 

Institutes of English which offer specialised courses 

for teachers of English in schools and English as a 

second language. 

. In south India, some institutions like Hindi Prachar 
Sabha train teachers for teaching Hindi. Hindi 
Shikshaks teach non-Hindi mother tongue children. In 
Punjab and Haryana, some institutions prepare Oriental 
Languages Teachers, i.e., teachers for teaching 
Punjabi, Hindi and Urdu in high schools. 


+ 


wv 


ALTERNATIVE MODES 


Besides the face to face institutions, we have Open Universities 
and Distance Education Centres in general universities which 
have institutionised courses for preparing teachers at secon- 
dary level (BEd degree) and at elementary level (certificate in 
primary teaching). The NCTE has regulated their functioning 
too, limiting number of students, period of the course (double 
of the face-to-face), staff-students ratio, use of technology, 
preparation of audio-visual and print material, etc. 


SUPPORT INSTITUTIONS 


There is a broad structure of national and state level 
organisations which perform the function of providing 
academic, professional and administrative support to these 
basic teacher education institutions. Some of the national level 
ones are—National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT), National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration (NIEPA), and National Council of Teacher 
Education (NCTE), Central Institute of Educational Technology 
(CIET). 

At the state level, there are State Councils of Educational 
Research and Training (SCERTS), State Institute of Education 
(SIE), State Institutes of Science Education and universities. 

IASEs and Academic Staff Colleges take care of in-service 
education at higher education level. 

Most states have a distinct administrative structure of 
Directorates of Teacher Education. 

Many non-government organisations have some 
institutional structures for training instructors and teachers 
for primary schooling. 


REGULATION 


Institutions of Teacher Education at all levels are required by 
law to get recognition by National Council of Teacher 
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Education created under an Act of the Parliament of India. It 
has the powers to lay down norms, determine standards and 
recognise or derecognise institutions. The institutions have 
to follow norms for Human Resources, Physical Infrastructure, 
Academic input and Financial Resources. For instance, the 
staff student ratio (1 : 10 for secondary, 1 : 12 for pre-primary 
and primary), adequate buildings for classrooms for teachers 
and administrative safe, for small group activities, for library 
or a laboratories, hostel, and games/sports, equipment and 
furniture, number of days/hours of work per session, fees to 
be charged, salaries to be paid, funds to be reserved, admission 
agency are some of the items, norms for which have been laid 
down. 

However, the University Grants Commission for degree level 
and the states for primary level have their controls. 
Coordination or lack of it between these supporting and 
regulatory agencies affects the nature, culture and 
function of the institutions. The teacher education which had 
already developed a mature institutional structure, visible, 
stable and acknowledged, with effective monitoring and with 
enforcement of the implementation of prescribed norms, now 
getting more standardised and streamlined. There are 
increasing elements of homogeneity with clear objectives, 
operational framework, format, functions, expectations and 
accountability. 

Yet, with flexibility and autonomy in its internal institutional 
management, variety and diversity remain the hallmark of these 
institutions. Each Institution has acquired an individuality. 
The work-ethic, the intra-institutional management, the 
leadership and the sharing of responsibilities among 
colleagues, their modes of transaction of courses, their 
intellectual and moral qualities, their personality, attitudes and 
commitment give a specific character to each institution. Each 
institution decides how to conduct its programmes and 
organise its time and work. School teachers, mainly fresh ones, 


are usually recognised by the institution in which they 
underwent the teacher education course. Fortunately, the 
country has a good number of institutions, which have earned 
a high reputation, have become a brand name. They are the 
‘designer’ institutions, which become path-breakers and 
pioneers, which other institutions look upto, which have set 
standards and innovated practices which others make 
attempts to achieve. 

Teacher education has received great financial support from 
the governments. Thus, it was within reach of the lower middle 
and poorer classes. For them teaching becomes the first 
occupation of social mobility. 

Recently, there is a trend towards more privatisation of 
teacher education, with state gradually withdrawing its 
financial grants and aid. Self-financing institutions are being 
encouraged. These institutions charge high fees. These are 
turning out to become commercialised and profit making 
enterprises. 

There is a continuous review of the teacher education 
institutions by the educational world and in the community. 

The institutions put in a full day’s work, with teachers and 
students physically present for a period longer than other 
educational institutions. There is plenty of routinisation. 

The broad managerial system regulates the working of each 
institution. The style and nature of this management may vary. 
The actual functioning and effectiveness of an institution 
depends more on its internal management, the quality of which 
is entirely based on the leadership, human material, the work 
ethic and the cooperative willing climate built therein. 

Teacher education is an integral part of the educational 
system. However, it is essentially an adjunct, a post-script, an 
appendix, a support system of the mainstream education 
System, as well as dependent on it. 

The teacher education institutions have links with schools 
on the one hand and with the universities on the other. 
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TEACHER EDUCATORS 


J.C. Goyal 


DEFINITION 


The term ‘teacher educator’ is not yet well-defined with 
concreteness nor is its meaning clearly spelt out in terms of 
their qualifications, roles, responsibilities and professional 
status, One also needs to define teacher educators with regards 
to their sociological, philosophical, psychological and 
educational perspectives. It is not only in India but also in 
other countries of the world that the role and functions of 
teacher educators are visualised differently. The term ‘teacher 
educator’ is, therefore, still shrouded in somewhat ambiguity. 

In view of the fact that no specific definition of a teacher 
educator has so far been formulated, a teacher educator may 
be taken as a faculty member who is primarily responsible for 
the professional preparation of teachers in one of the various 
types of teacher education institutions. There is also a view 
that head teachers, supervisors, inspectors of schools and 
those teaching in-service teachers should also be included in 
the definition of teacher educators. In the context of new 
developments taking place in teacher education, particularly 
due to their increasing role, Master/mentor teachers in 
practising schools, who are involved in supervision and 
guidance of pupil-teachers and in evaluation of their work, 
should also be included in the definition of teacher educators. 


HIERARCHY AMONG TEACHER EDUCATORS 


There are different types of teacher education institutions in 
the country for preparation of teachers for different stages of 
school education. There are teacher education institutions 
for training of pre-primary, primary/elementary and secondary/ 
senior secondary school teachers. Besides these, there are 
teacher education institutions for training of teachers for 
specialised courses like physical education, education of 
handicapped, art education, etc. The faculty of all these training 
institutions falls in the category of teacher educators. 

It is thus obvious that there is a vertical as well as horizontal 
hierarchy among teacher educators in India. Teacher 
educators working in pre-primary education institutions are 
considered at the bottom of hierarchy in terms of their status. 
Above them in the hierarchy are teacher educators who teach 
in elementary teacher education institutions followed in the 
upward ladder by those who teach in secondary teacher 
education institutions for preparation of BEd teachers for 


secondary schools. Teacher educators who are engaged in 
the departments of education of the universities for preparing 
teachers for secondary schools and postgraduate courses 
like MEd are placed at the highest level in the professional 
hierarchy. 

The horizontal hierarchy in the faculty of teacher education 
institutions is generally constituted of three categories. 
‘Teacher educators taking foundational courses like sociology, 
philosophy and psychology of education, etc., are counted in 
the first category and considered at the highest level in the 
system. The second category is of the teacher educators who 
teach methodology courses such as teaching of languages, 
social studies, science and mathematics. Teacher educators 
teaching special courses like physical education, art education, 
work experience, etc., are placed in the third category. The 
three categories described above indicate more or less their 
placement in the professional ladder of hierarchy, first 
category being the highest, second the middle and the third 
being at the bottom of the hierarchy, This observation is 
supported by Mehrotra (1990) who noted that within the 
departments of education, a member of the faculty goes up in 
the professional ladder, he/she tries to give up supervision of 
practice teaching as soon as possible. He/she also tries to 
give up assignments of teaching the methodology of teaching 
school subjects. One likes to take up the so-called higher 
level work such as guiding MEd, MPhil and PhD students. 
This indicates how teacher educators themselves hold teacher 
education in low esteem. Perhaps this behaviour of teacher 
educators is indicative of the intellectual identity crisis 
among them. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF TEACHER 
EDUCATOR 


The concept of teacher educator is directly related to that of 
the teacher. In India, teaching has been a recognised and 
revered profession since the ancient times. The teacher was 
not only to impart information and skills to his students, but 
lead and guide them to ‘Spiritual Knowledge’. Rig Veda states 
that the teacher should himself have passed through the 
recognised curriculum and have fulfilled all the duties of a 
‘Brahmachari’ before he is allowed to become a teacher. In 
Jataka period, one of the ways of recruiting teachers was 
through the ‘monitorial’ system. Senior pupils were tl to 
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take charge of younger pupils in groups. Those who proved 
competent with their maturity and knowledge, were permitted 
to become teachers. Thus in ancient times, the teacher was 
chosen by the students on the basis of ‘gyan’ (knowledge). 
Their ability to explain, expand, expound and reinterpret was 
under life long examination because the students flocked only 
to reputed teachers who were spiritually enlightened and not 
only teach percepts but also practise them. The monitorial 
system later became a method of inducting pupils to the 
position of teachers. It was in a way a method of training 
teachers. This method was observed by Andrew Bell in Madras 
and taken to England. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Formal training of teachers started in India when the first normal 
school was set up at Serampore (Bengal) in 1793 and then in 
Madras between 1789 and 1796. The monitorial system became 
the cornerstone of teacher training schemes for many years to 
come. Later on normal schools were set up in Calcutta in 1819 
and in Bombay in 1824. It is thus evident that the teachers 
who taught in normal schools were teacher educators. They 
were not called as teacher educators but the concept had 
taken shape. Soon after, Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras 
expressed in his proposal of 1826: ‘What is first wanted, 
therefore, is a school for education of teachers’ (Munro, 1826). 
This development started the government venture when first 
normal school with government finance and management was 
set up in Madras which later became Presidency College. In 
1847 Bombay started a normal school in the Elphinstone 
Institution and in 1849, Calcutta had a normal school which 
became David Hare Training College. By 1881-82 the number 
of normal schools went up to 106 with an enrolment of 3886 
teacher trainees. (Education Commission, 1882) With an 
average of five teacher educators in each normal school, their 
estimated number could be taken as 530. Wood’s Despatch 
(1854) considered training of teachers very important and 
recommended stipend to pupil teachers. Their masters (teacher 
educators) were also given some payments to instruct the 
selected candidates. It was for the first time that masters of 
pupil teachers were recognised as such (teacher educators). 
The need for definite training of teachers was further 
highlighted in the Government of India Resolution on 
Education Policy, 1904. It urged the need for establishing a 
number of normal schools to be widely spread throughout the 
country. It also recommended training of secondary school 
teachers in which an examination in principles and practices 
of teaching, success in which was laid down as a condition of 
permanent employee as a teacher in any secondary school— 
government or aided. Soon after, six training colleges for 
training of secondary school teachers were established in the 
country. Thus with the recognition and expansion of training 
institutions, the role of teacher educators kept evolving and 
strengthened. 


By 1921, the general education of entrants to normal schools 
rose to middle level and the status of the training institutions 
raised to that of secondary school and in terms of teacher 
educator’s qualifications, their pay scales and scale of the 
Principal (Report of the Study Group on Elementary Training 
of Teachers in India, 1963). Importance of the role of teacher 
educators was further highlighted by the Hartog Committee 
(1929) which recommended that the training institutions should 
be given adequate staff for greater efficiency. It also 
recommended specific duration for different teacher 
training programmes. 

In 1940-41, there were 612 normal schools and number of 
training colleges was 25 only (Adaval, 1984). There is, however, 
no information available about the number of teacher educators. 
Their number may be roughly estimated to be around 3,200 on 
the basis of an average of five teacher educators per insti- 
tution. Till this time, teacher educators’ identity was not 
recognised. 


Post-Independence Period 


After Independence, however, there was a large expansion in 
schools which required more trained teachers, consequently 
resulting in expansion of elementary and secondary teacher 
education systems. The NCERT conducted two surveys of 
elementary teacher educators published in 1970 and 1980 and 
three surveys of secondary teacher education published in 
1965, 1970 and 1980 respectively. According to the surveys 
published in 1980 there were 1059 elementary teacher education 
institutions and 494 secondary teacher education institutions 
in the country. The estimated number of teacher educators in 
both levels of institutions could be taken as about 9000, taking 
aratio of five teacher educators in an elementary level teacher 
education institution and eight in a secondary level institution. 
During the last decade or so, the number of teacher education 
institutions both at elementary and secondary levels increased 
to 1045 and 859 respectively. There are also training institutions 
for pre-primary level, postgraduate level and for special 
courses. The total number has now risen to 2519 (NCTE, 2001). 
The total number of teacher educators working in them is 
about 30,000. As the number of teacher educators has risen 
significantly, their role, functions and status are attracting the 
attention of all concerned. Their qualifications and 
competencies are also under scrutiny due to their crucial role 
in the education of teachers. Thus it is seen that the concept 
of teacher educator has evolved very slowly but now it has 
gained momentum. It is not only their numbers alone but other 
aspects of teacher educators need to be studied from various 


angles. 
ROLE AND FUNCTIONS 


The role, functions and responsibilities of teacher educators 
are varied depending on their placement in the system. It has 


been rightly observed by Raina (1998) that teacher educators 
in India, as in many other countries, find themselves in a 
paradoxical situation. They are perceived by the field 
practitioners (teachers) as theoretical, not being in touch with 
the realities of the field; while being viewed by other 
colleagues in the university system as too field focussed, too 
pragmatic, too unscholarly. However the importance of the 
role of teacher educator cannot be wished away. Dave (1998) 
in the Curriculum Framework for Quality Teacher Education 
(NCTE) has stated the role of teacher educators like this: 
‘Teacher educators would not only be training pre-service 
and in-service trainees but would also be associating 
themselves with several other activities. New techniques of 
developing the teaching learning material, new approaches to 
evaluation, intensive interactions with the community, creating 
an activity based environment in the training institutions, 
acquiring skills for resource mobilisation and several other 
such competencies at master level would be essential for 
professionals to function as teacher educators. Corresponding 
changes in the school curricula will have to be perceived and 
implemented by the teacher educators.’ 

The role and responsibilities of a teacher educator may 
also be seen from the point of view of his being as a practitioner, 
theoretician and a scholar. In the existing paradigm of teacher 
education; teacher educators working in lower level teacher 
education institutions in the educational ladder, i.e., at the 
pre-primary level teacher education are considered practitioners 
being at the lowest level, then becoming less practitioner and 
more theoretician moving on to the scholarly level. This process 
develops in inverse proportion as it moves higher on the 
teacher education ladder. 

A teacher educator has to be a professional. A profession, 
as we know is characterised by a long duration of academic 
learning, an organised body of knowledge and theory, rigorous 
professional training and practice of sufficient duration; and 
a code of professional ethics that binds the members of the 
fraternity. Though teacher education has not been fully 
recoginsed as a profession if the above criteria are applied, it 
is generally accepted so. Teacher educators are, therefore, 
expected to be professional in all respects and his work and 
behaviour should reflect these characteristics of the 
profession. 

The National Policy on Education (1986) and the Review 
Committee more popularly known as Ramamurthy Committee 
(1990) identified the following ‘shoulds’ for a teacher educator: 


@ Be a school teacher and have experience of a school 
system. 

@ Have high academic competence. 

e Have competence in educational research. 

@ Have concern for the underprivileged. 

@ Have broader understanding of the Indian society, an 
integrated view of knowledge and the interventionist 
role of education. 
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@ Have personality attributes like ability to think and 
work with a sense of independence, to act against 
populist opinion, to convince and catalyse people, to 
lead them to creative and sustained action, to mobilise 
resources and work with different segments of society, 
high motivation for need achievement and high 
interpersonal skills. 


With the objective of providing such a person the 
Committee recommended that the teacher educator be given a 
leadership role in educational policy making, strategy 
formulation, implementation and monitoring and that a 
specially designed training programme be organised to develop 
these attributes. 

Keeping in view these observations, the NCTE in its 
document on Curriculum Framework for Quality Teacher 
Education (1998) has envisaged the following role of a teacher 
educator: 


@ To develop competencies and skills needed by a 
teacher. 

@ To organise competency based and commitment 
oriented professional programmes. 

@ To develop competencies of curriculum development, 
preparation of learning and evaluation materials. 

@ To organise need based training programmes. 

@ To relate education to national needs and develop 
critical awareness. 

@ To establish relationship between Indian ethos, modern 
technology and education. 

e To promote global perspective of educational 
development. 

@ To reinterpret Indian heritage, culture and values to 
meet the present day requirements of the society. 


In order to perform his role in the light of above expectations, 
he/she has to be competent enough not only to teach its 
theory but he/she should also be able to practise them. There 
has been scathing criticism of teacher educators on the ground 
that they do not practise what they preach. 

It needs no mention that the role and functions of teacher 
educators will differ according to the level of institutions in 
which they are working. For instance a teacher educator 
working at elementary teacher education institution will have 
different role to play than the one who works in a secondary 
level institution or any other institution. 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL PROFILE 


Teacher educators as elsewhere in the world are not placed 
highly in the realm of academic life. There is no well formulated 
and planned policy for education and recruitment of teacher 
educators. The profession of teacher education generally 
attracts mediocre individuals who have shifted to the field 
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without specific motive. NCTE study (1999) in the profile of 
teacher educators found that about 79 per cent of graduate 
teachers and 59 per cent of postgraduate teachers were second 
class. Similarly secondary teacher educators’ percentage of 
postgraduates was about 61 per cent. It is thus seen that the 
majority of teacher educators are academically mediocre. Even 
professional qualifications of about 61 per cent of teacher 
educators were second class BEd; 67 per cent being second 
class MEd. Their professional productivity and research 
capabilities are very limited; their academic life is almost barren 
and they show tough resistance to change. In India, in almost 
all the states, the school teachers working in secondary 
schools are often appointed as teacher educators both in 
elementary and secondary teacher education institutions. 
There is no separate cadre of teacher educators. The 
elementary teacher educators are included in the cadre of 
secondary school graduate or postgraduate teachers under 
the state department of education, many of them keep on 
getting transferred or promoted and posted elsewhere. 
Obviously, it does not provide them any stability and there is 
no motivation to work. Secondary school teachers are BEd 
and are not trained in the methodology of teaching at primary 
and elementary levels. The methods of teaching the younger 
children are quite different from those at the secondary level. 
Despite the problem being realised for so many years, it is 
being allowed to continue. The problem is still continuing and 
no permanent solution has been found so far. 

Goyal (1985) in a nationwide study found that a large number 
of secondary teacher educators exhibit a low level of 
professional interest. He also found that professional interests 
of teacher educators increased with the increase in school 
teaching experience. Similarly Ruhela’s (1991) observation that 
‘our teacher educators lack virile and radical philosophy to 
overhaul our thinking in teacher education’ is noteworthy, 

However with the establishment of National Council of 
Teacher Education (NCTE, 1995) as a Statutory body, many 
changes are taking place for improvement of teacher education. 
It has laid down norms and standards for opening a teacher 
education institution at different levels, including academic 
and professional qualifications of teacher educators to be 
appointed in them. Stagewise prescribed educational and 
professional qualifications by NCTE are: 


Pre-Primary Stage 


Early child care and education (ECCE) has been accepted as a 
crucial input by the NPE (1986) anda two-year programme of 
pre-primary education has been Suggested in the NCERT 
Curriculum Framework for School Education (2000) before the 
child goes to the first year of primary schooling. ECCE is 
considered essential for total child development and it helps 
in better progress of the child at the primary stage. 
According to the sixth All India Educational Survey 
(NCERT, 1998) there were 2,57,912 Aganwadis/Balwadis, 14,608 


independent pre-primary schools and 34,495 attached pre- 
primary sections to schools in the country, but there are very 
few teacher training institutions to prepare teachers for these 
pre-primary sections/schools. There is an urgent need to open 
more training institutions for this stage. But the teacher 
educators preparing teachers have to be competent to perform 
their task effectively. The entry qualification for trainees is a 
pass in class XII. The training programme is of two years 
duration. For teacher educators of training institutions, the 
NCTE has recommended that the essential qualification for 
the principal should be MEd or MSc (Child Development) and 
five years of teaching experience plus specialisation in ECCE. 
For the post of a lecture/PGT as instructors, one should be 
MEd/MA education with three years teaching experience 
(language/music/MSW/psychology/science and for TGT as 
instructors, diploma in arts/crafts/music/physical education 
with experience in respective areas. According to the NCERT 
Survey the number of workers employed in all types of pre- 
primary schools is 3,57,101. The National Consultation 
Committee on ECCE (NIPCID, 1998) has, therefore, drawn 
attention to the need of building up of a cadre of ECCE workers 
to give them recognition and status. 


Primary/Elementary Stage 


It would be pertinent here to refer to the observations of the 
Education Commission (1964-66) about the policy of 
recruitment of teacher educators for elementary teacher 
education institutions. It said ‘the majority of the staff is 
recruited from among the secondary school staff: they are 
trained to work at the secondary stage and are not adequately 
prepared to train primary teachers; their pay scale correspond 
to train primary school teachers’, It may be noted that even 
now the essential qualifications prescribed by the NCTE 
include training in elementary education as preferable for the 
Posts of principal and lecturer, The qualification laid down by 
the NCTE in its latest norms released (NCTE, 2001) are as 
follows: 


Post 
Principal 


Qualifications 


@ Academic and professional qualifications 
will be as prescribed for the post of a 
Lecturer. 

(i) Atleast five years experience of teaching 
in elementary teacher education 
institution, 

Lecturer Good academic record with MEd/MA 

(Education) with 55 per cent marks, 

preferably with specialisation in 

elementary education. 
or 

Good academic record with Master’s 

degree with 55 per cent marks in the 


relevant school subject and Bachelor of 
Elementary Education (BEIEd) or BEd 
preferably will specialisation in elementary 
education; and with five years teaching 
experience in recoginsed schools. 


It is evident from the qualification laid down for the post of 
a lecturer that the specialisation in elementary education is 
preferred and not made essential since qualified persons in 
elementary education are not available. Contradictions in the 
qualifications laid down/required and those appointed at the 
teacher education level still exists. Most teacher educators 
are still BEd not trained for elementary school level and hence 
no wonder, the elementary school teacher is ill-equipped for 
the job. It is observed that the DIETs are totally under- 
equipped in terms of faculty capability. This is also borne out 
by the NCTE study on profile of teacher educators (1999) that 
out of 150 elementary teacher educators, 22.7 per cent were 
graduates only, 64 per cent postgraduates, 8 per cent MPhil 
and only 5.3 per cent had PhD Degree. As regards the 
professional qualification, only 4.3 per cent were MEd/MPEd, 
40.6 per cent BEd/BPEd with no qualifications in elementary 
education. It is evident that much is left to be desired as far as 
the academic and professional qualifications of elementary 
teacher educators are concerned. 


Secondary Stage 


There are two types of teacher education institutions for 
training of secondary school teachers: colleges of teacher 
education (CTEs) and university departments of education. 
Both types of these education institutions were elevated under 
a centrally sponsored scheme of strengthening and 
reorganisation of teacher education in the country. The central 
government provided grants for quality improvement of teacher 
education suggesting inter alia recruitment of high ability 
personnel and a separate cadre of teacher educators providing 
incentives for outstanding performance. The NCTE, therefore, 
has suggested the following norms of qualifications of 
teaching staff for secondary teacher education institutions. 


(a) Principal (i) Academic and Professional qualifications 
will be as prescribed for the post of a 
lecturer. 

Gi) Ten years of experience of which at least 
five years should be in a secondary teacher 
education institution. 

Good academic record with MEd/MA 

(Education) with 55 per cent marks. 

or 
Good academic record with Master’s degree with 55 per 
cent marks in the relevant school subject and MEd/MA 


(Education) with 55 per cent marks. 
or 


(b) Lecturer (i) 
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Good academic record with Masters degree with 55 per 
cent marks in the relevant school subject and a BEd degree 
with 55 per cent marks, with five years teaching experience in 
a recognised secondary/senior school. Teachers appointed 
with this qualification will have to acquire MEd qualification 
within five years. 


(c) Apart from the qualifications prescribed at (a) and (b) 
above, the candidate shall be required to have such 
other qualifications as may be prescribed by other 
regular bodies like the UGC, etc. 


According to NCTE study (1999), on profile of teacher 
educators, the academic qualifications of 8.5 per cent were 
BA/BSc/BCom, 79.1 per cent were holding a master’s degree 
in a subject, 4 per cent had MPhil and 8.5 per cent had PhD. It 
indicates that though more then 91 per cent teacher educators 
had a master’s degree and above qualifications, 8.5 per cent are 
only graduate which is not satisfactory as per the NCTE norms. 

Professional qualifications of secondary teacher educators 
as found in the NCTE study (1999) 13 per cent were BEd/ 
BPEd, 33.9 per cent were MEd/MPE4, 56 per cent were MPhil 
and PhD. It is encouraging to note that in case of about 87 per 
cent teacher educators, the professional qualification was MEd 
or above. Thus MEd seems to have become an essential 
qualification for a teacher educator at any level. But the existing 
MEd programme generally does not prepare its students for 
any specific level. At best, there is an elective paper on 
elementary or secondary education offered at MEd level. 

Looking at the theoretical nature of the MEd programme, a 
controversy about its status has arisen. Is it a professional or 
liberal education programme? There is therefore an urgent 
need to design the MEd programme to prepare teacher 
educators for specific stages of teacher education. It is perhaps 
in this context that the NCTE study (1999) found that an overall 
86 per cent of elementary and 84 per cent of secondary teacher 
educators are in favour of special courses needed before their 
induction in teacher education institutions. 


RESEARCH 


Research in education in India gained momentum during the 
period 1950-60 only resulting in 85 doctoral studies by 1961. 
But as reported in the five surveys of Research in Education, 
the number has now swelled to more than 2000. However, 
research on Indian teacher educators has been a rare 
commodity. Raina (1998) has observed in this regard that ‘the 
archives for the study of teacher educators still await to be 
created’. A teacher educator is the one who teaches teachers 
but the information about them is very little. How can any 
reform in teacher education be brought about, if the quality of 
the staff who teach in teacher training institutions is not 
known. Mehrotra (1990) observed that it is so because, though 
most of the research in education has been undertaken or 


TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


R.C. Das 


Ever since the establishment of schools to impart formal 
education to children, people are selected and trained to be 
teachers. People concerned with selecting and training 
teachers often wondered as to what makes the most effective 
teachers. As research in education developed, researchers 
tried to establish relationships between various teacher 
characteristics and pupil learning. They also tried to find out 
how teacher performance in class affects pupil learning 
outcomes. From such studies they attempted to measure 
teacher effectiveness and if it can be improved through teacher 
training. We shall try to examine the present understanding 
about teacher effectiveness and the factors on which it 
depends. 


CONCEPT 


Teacher effectiveness refers to the effects of teaching by a 
teacher on the pupils he teaches. It, therefore, refers to the 
progress the pupils make in achieving specified educational 
objectives as a result of the teacher’s teaching. From this 
definition it follows that teacher effectiveness should be 
measured not from what the teacher does but what changes 
are produced in the behaviour of pupils taught by the teacher. 
However what the pupil learns does not solely depend on 
how the teacher has taught. It also depends on pupil’s 
previous knowledge and past experiences, pupil’s abilities and 
interests, classroom conditions, etc., that are not under the 
control of the teacher, It is not possible to isolate all the other 
effects and determine the lone effect of teaching by the teacher 
on pupil learning. So teacher effectiveness measured by 
change in pupil learning will not be a stable characteristic of 
the teacher but will vary depending on teaching conditions 
and pupil characteristics. It has been found by Resenshine 
(1970) and Veldman and Brophy (1974) that gains in pupil 
achievement in different classes taught by the same teacher 
correlate on an average only about 0.30. This indicates that 
the reliability of such a measure is as low as 0.30. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Teacher effectiveness is related to ‘teacher performance’ which 
refers to what the teacher does while teaching a class. The 
teacher tries to bring about changes in pupil’s learning through 
teacher performance. Teacher performance refers to teacher’s 
classroom behaviours while teacher effectiveness refers to 


change in learning of pupils taught by the teacher. Since 
teacher effects are caused mainly through teacher 
performance, it is often used as a basis from which teacher 
effectiveness can be inferred. 

Teacher competence refers to the set of knowledge, abilities 
and beliefs a teacher possesses and brings to the teaching 
situation. Each specific type of competence is called 
competency. Teacher competence is the sum total of all the 
competencies possessed by the teacher that are used in the 
teaching situation. The teacher’s performance in the class is 
thus dependant on the teacher’s competencies. Since the 
teacher brings about changes in pupil’s learning using the 
repertoire of teaching competencies, teacher effectiveness can 
also be inferred from a measure of teacher competence. 

Early research tried to identify teacher characteristics of 
effective teachers by asking the pupils taught by them to list 
the characteristics of teachers they considered to be good 
teachers. The top six of twenty-five characteristics identified 
in this way by the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study in 
1929 (Medley, 1982) are: (1) adaptability, (2) consideration, 
(3) enthusiasm, (4) good judgement, (5) honesty, and 
(6) magnetism. These, however, were not validated by checking 
whether pupils taught by teachers perceived as possessing 
these characteristics did, in fact, learn more than pupils taught 
by teachers not perceived as possessing them. The 
assumptions in these studies are: (1) pupils can judge effective 
teachers and (2) good teachers are born not made. 

In a later study Hart (1936) identified six most frequently 
mentioned characteristics of teachers liked best by pupils as: 
(1) has teaching skill, (2) cheerful, good-natured, patient, not 
irritable, (3) friendly, companionable, not aloof, (4) is interested 
in pupils, understands them, (5) is impartial, does not have 
teacher’s pets, and (6) is fair in grading and marking. The same 
pupils were asked whether from whom they learned most was 
the same as the one they liked best, and if not, how the most 
effective teacher differed from the best liked. Four 
characteristics of the effective teacher identified from this list 
are: (1) makes greater demands of students, (2) has more 
teaching skill, (3) has more knowledge of subject matter, and 
(4) has better discipline. In this list one competency ‘has more 
teaching skills’ can be acquired through training. 

Later research identified four kinds of variables related to 
teacher effectiveness: (1) presage, (2) process, (3) product, 
and (4) context. Presage refers to the characteristics that the 
teacher has, such as intellectual ability, knowledge of subject 


matter, interest and attitude towards teaching. Process refers 
to what the teacher does while teaching, i.e., teacher behaviours 
including teacher-pupil interaction. Product refers to the 
outcome of teaching, usually measured by gains in learning 
as a result of teaching. Context refers to the teaching situation, 
i.e., the conditions under which teaching was done. These 
variables are inter-related and affect one another. 

To illustrate the inter-relations between the variables that 
lead to pupil learning outcomes. Medley (1982) proposed the 
following structure of teacher effectiveness (Fig. 1). 
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conflicts; well-integrated inner life with well-developed 
value system; narrow gap between level of aspiration and 
imaginal inner sources as the characteristics of teacher 
effectiveness. 

More (1988) examined the relationships between teaching 
effectiveness, aptitude and personality traits. He found that 
only six factors out of sixteen factors of R.B. Cattell’s test 
were positively correlated with teaching effectiveness, of which 
intelligence was the most important. Total personality of the 
teacher also affected teaching effectiveness, Meera (1988) 
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Fig. 1 Structure of Teacher Effectiveness 


According to this structure, before training the teacher 
has some characteristics. Teacher training interacts with these 
characteristics to produce some teacher competencies. The 
teacher goes to the classroom with these competencies and 
considering the external context (teaching conditions) selects 
appropriate teacher behaviours and performs the task of 
teaching (teacher performance). The teacher interacts with 
the internal context (pupil responses and classroom 
conditions) resulting in pupil learning experiences which in 
turn interacts with the individual characteristics (pupil interests 
and abilities) to produce differential learning outcomes. 

Thus learning outcomes are the result of the interaction of 
various factors, some of which are not under the control of 
the teacher. While considering teacher effectiveness, we have 
to take into account the relative influences of all these factors. 


RESEARCH IN THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


In the light of these factors affecting teacher effectiveness, let 
us examine some findings of researches in India. Studies have 
been made to identify teacher characteristics which have 
positive correlations with teacher effectiveness. Kaul (1972) 
using factor analysis found that effective teachers are popular 
among students and these teachers are: placid, have higher 
ability and perseverance, venturesome, confident and warm 
hearted. Bhagoloiwal (1982) made a study of personality 
characteristics associated with teacher effectiveness and 
found intellectual capacity; higher level of differentiation and 
integration in cognitive and perceptual functioning; creative 
potential; inner control; capacity to deal with tensions and 


found teaching aptitude related to classroom verbal behaviour 
of teacher. Atreya (1989) found teaching effectiveness 
significantly correlated with values and job satisfaction of the 
teacher. Singh (1988) found a positive relationship between 
teaching efficiency and socio-economic status of teacher. 
Bhasin (1988) found a positive correlation between attitude 
towards teaching and teaching efficiency. Bhalwankar (1984) 
found intelligence, attitude towards teaching and teacher's 
previous educational achievement (marks in degree 
examination) are positively related to teacher effectiveness. 
Thus it may be conclusively stated that teacher’s intelligence, 
attitude towards teaching and overall personality are 
positively related to teacher effectiveness. 

Studies have been made to find the relationship between 
teaching competencies and teacher effectiveness. Passi and 
Sharma (1982) made a comprehensive study of teaching 
competency of secondary school teachers. A total of 556 
classroom teaching-learning situations (taught by 107 
teachers)—48 teachers teaching Hindi and 49 teachers 
teaching English—were observed. The teaching competencies 
of effective teachers (of language) identified were: loud reading, 
asking questions, introducing lesson, managing the classroom, 
clarification, secondary loud reading, using black board, using 
reinforcement, pacing, avoiding repetition, consol 
lesson, dealing with pupil’s responses, impro 
behaviour, presenting verbal mode and shifti 
channel. They found significant positive relationshi 
teacher’s teaching competency and academic achi 
pupils and also with liking of their pupils of thei 
behaviour. Sharma (1979) made a factor analytic 
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guided by teacher educators but they have hesitated making 
themselves as an object of the study. 

The most important and major source of information on 
educational research in India are NCERT’s five surveys of 
Research in Education conducted so far. But there are no worth 
quoting studies on teacher educators in them. Ruhela in his 
sociology of teaching profession (1970) made some pertinent 
observations on the quality of teacher educators, but these 
are not supported by any empirical evidence. Raina also 
published a few articles on teacher educators between 1968 
and 1980. A systematic nationwide study was, however, first 
done by Goyal (1985) on teacher educators in India. It is an 
enquiry into a host of characteristics of teacher educators. 
The study looked into the attitude of teacher educators 
towards teaching profession, their job satisfaction, adjustment 
and professional interests in addition to their sex, age, 
qualifications, experience, etc. Raina’s (1998) study on teacher 
educators is based on teacher educators of Rajasthan state. 
A detailed study has been made of their background, their 
values and beliefs, their perception of teaching and teacher 
education, professional productivity etc, The study on profile 
of teacher educators undertaken by the NCTE (1999) is a major 
comprehensive study, The study makes a detailed analysis of 
characteristics of both elementary and secondary teacher 
educators, It shows that teacher educators are now being 
brought in limelight and their importance in the teacher 
education system is being realised in terms of their education 
and status. More and more research studies on them are being 
taken up. But looking at their number, which is now around 
30,000 working in various types of teacher education 
institutions, information on them is insufficient, Research on 
teacher educators is needed from all perspectives like 
sociological, psychological, philosophical, etc. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHER EDUCATORS 


Teacher educators, no doubt, are teachers first and anything 
else later. In fact, they are more than the latter and should be 
better models and guides than the teacher. In view of the 
importance of the role of a teacher educator, it is logical that 
their education and training should be a pre-requisite and it 
should be of quality. India has a large network of teacher 
education institutions. There are about 2500 teacher education 
institutions and university departments of education. There 
are training institutions for preparation of teachers for special 
schools, non-formal education, physical education, distance 
education, etc. Nearly 30,000 teacher educators are engaged 
in teacher preparation of various kinds. 

A teacher educator like a teacher must Possess knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which will enable him to work with 
confidence. There is, however, no formal preparation 
programme for teacher educators anywhere in the country. 
With the widespread criticism of teacher educators in respect 
of their competencies and commitment to the profession, it 


has been realised that a well-designed programme for 
preparation of teacher educators is very much required. One 
of the common observations is that sometimes new 
developments in education are introduced in schools but do 
not find a place in teacher education programmes. Keeping 
this need in view, the NCTE document (1998) Curriculum 
Framework for Quality Teacher Education has identified a 
comprehensive list of objectives for preparation of teacher 
educators. Looking at the weaknesses of the present system 
of having teacher educators with BEd or MEd for all stages of 
teacher education, the NCTE has suggested separate MEd 
programmes for preparation of teacher educators for different 
stages of teacher education institutions. These are: MEd (Pre- 
primary), MEd (Elementary), MEd (Secondary and Senior 
Secondary), MEd (Special education), MEd (Distance 
education), MEd (Physical Education). Curriculum framework 
for MEd (Elementary) has been prepared in detail as an 
illustration. It has been suggested that curriculum for other 
Stages of teacher education may be similarly developed as 
and when required, 

In order to make these programmes more professional, it 
will be essential that a fair amount of practice teaching, practical 
work and other competencies related activities may be 
organised as a part and parcel of the programme. It is to be 
noted that teacher educators are also needed for institutions 
which combine training, research, development and evaluation 
activities, Such institutions are DIETs, SCERTs, NCERT, 
NIEPA, etc. Provision for continuous professional 
development of teacher educators needs to be made, 


PROFESSIONALISATION 


Taking into consideration the various factors related to teacher 
educators, some specific measures need to be initiated to 
professionalise teacher education, 


@ There is an urgent need to introduce professional 
preparation of teacher educators for different stages 
of teacher education through institutionalisation of 
relevant pre-service courses. It has been recommended 
in the NCTE document Policy Perspectives in Teacher 
Education (1998) that a national level institution may 
be charged with this responsibility. 

A separate cadre for different levels of teacher 
educators may be created to ensure Stability of tenure 
and continuity in the profession. Provision for 
flexibility and upward mobility in the system may also 
be made. 

There is need to provide for regular professional 
development programmes for teacher educators. It 
would help in enhancing their self-esteem and 
confidence in the profession. Dhar (2000) has referred 
to the prevailing cascade model of organising the in- 
Service teacher education programmes and to the 


recurring training loss in practice. He advocates 
development of need based curricula for professional 
development of teacher educators. 


Some capacity building in-service programmes are 
organised by the NCERT, NCTE, NIEPA at the national level 
and by SCERTs at the state level. These programmes are 
organised for teacher educators working in DIETs, CTEs, 
IASEs and SCERTs. But these programmes are not conducted 
on regular basis nor their coverage of teacher educators is 
satisfactory. Some instructional material/modules have also 
been prepared by the NCERT. There is no systematic and 
regular programme for professional development of teacher 
educators on fixed intervals. 

One of the ways for professional development of teacher 
educators is through their professional organisations. An 
Association of Training Colleges was set up in 1950 which 
was later converted into an Indian Association of Teacher 
Educators (IATE). It holds seminars and workshops for teacher 
educators and contributes to some reforms in teacher 
education. It also publishes a journal Teacher Education. The 
Association has, however, dropped some of its academic 
activities. There is another professional forum for teacher 
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educators called Council of Teacher Education (CTE). Ithas a 
membership of about 600. These organisations need to be 
strengthened and supported to make contribution to 
professionalisation of teacher education and teacher 
educators, 


@ A code of professional ethics for teacher educators, 
as has been developed for teachers, may also be 
evolved for observance by teacher educators. It is 
essential in any established profession. 

e A system of accountability for members is essential in 
any profession. Such a system may be initiated in 
teacher education with provision of incentives for 
teacher educators’ contribution to research and 
development activities. Azad (2000) while speaking on 
teacher accountability to the senior teacher educators 
from Sri Lanka suggested that the concept of teacher 
autonomy would lead to innovative and creative 
performance. 

@ A network of all levels of teacher education institutions 
and schools in each institution’s vicinity should be 
established to break the isolation among them and 
between schools and teacher education institutions. 
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determine teacher’s competency factors by finding inter- 
correlations of scores obtained by observing teacher 
performance BEd trainees using Classroom Observation 
Record (COR) developed by Ryans, Teacher Behaviour 
Characteristics Scale (TBCS) developed by him and marks 
obtained by student-teachers in final practical teaching 
examination. He identified five competency factors and named 
them as: authenticity—integration, consideration—control, 
responsibility—openness, innovativeness—attractiveness 
and pupil behaviour. Fifteen behaviour characteristics of 
effective teachers classified into five factors included 
efficiency—integration, teacher’s image—class management, 
attraction—encouragement, apathy—control, and 
originality—confidence. Mathew (1980) also made a factor 
analytical study by observing classroom behaviours of 
secondary school teachers and correlating them with four 
presage variables: intelligence, attitude towards teaching, 
interest in teaching, teacher’s self-perception of classroom 
behaviour, and one product variable: students’ liking of the 
teacher. Fourteen factors were identified and interpreted as: 
general teaching competency, teacher’s concern for students, 
using audio-visual aids, professional perception, giving 
assignment, illustrating with examples, pacing while 
introducing, logical exposition, classroom management, use 
of questions, initiating pupil participation, use of blackboard, 
recognising attending behaviour, and achieving closure. Such 
studies have implications for teacher training so that these 
competencies can be developed during training. 

There is a paucity of studies relating the process of teaching 
to the product of teaching. Studies have been made of the use 
of specific model of teaching or a specific technique of 
teaching by a teacher and the effect on pupil learning. But this 
is interpreted as the effectiveness of the technique of teaching 
and not effectiveness of the teacher. Correlational studies 
between specific teacher behaviours and gains in pupil 
learning are lacking. Teacher behaviour has been correlated 
with supervisor judgment of teacher effectiveness or pupil’s 
opinions of teacher’s effectiveness. Balachandran (1981) 
constructed a rating scale for college teachers having 35 teacher 
characteristics which could be manipulated by teachers. He 
used the rating scale for the evaluation of college teachers by 
their students. He found that teaching effectiveness of college 
teachers improved by giving the teachers feedback of student 
evaluation as compared with teachers who were not given the 
feedback. 


MEASUREMENT 


How do we measure teacher effectiveness? We have defined 
teacher effectiveness as the progress made in pupil’s learning 
as a result of teaching by the teacher. We have also seen that 
research indicates a low correlation (about 0.30) between gains 
in learning of pupils in different classes taught by the same 
teacher. This was interpreted by saying that pupil learning 


depends on many factors, some which are not under the 
control of the teacher. 

Gain in pupil learning can be taken as a measure of teacher 
effectiveness only if all factors not under teacher’s contro] are 
maintained constant and specified. Since the latter is not 
practicable, gain in pupil learning cannot be used as a reliable 
measure of teacher effectiveness. Even inter-correlations of 
gains in learning of same pupils taught by the same teacher 
on different occasions are not high. 


RATING SCALES 


Rating scales of teacher characteristics have sometimes been 
used for measuring teacher effectiveness. Teachers are rated 
by their supervisors or sometimes by their pupils using these 
rating scales on a five-point scale. These scales lack validity 
as they have not been validated against pupil learning. Further 
this method of measurement assumes that teacher training 
has no effect on teacher effectiveness. While research shows 
that training has effect on teacher competencies which in turn 
affects teacher effectiveness. This method of measurement 
does not take into account the teacher performance in the 
class, while research shows that teacher performance affects 
pupil learning to a large extent. However, teacher’s intelligence, 
subject knowledge and personality are important presage 
characteristics which, research shows, are positively related 
to teacher effectiveness. 

The process of teaching is generally evaluated using a 
rating scale and is often taken as a measure of teacher 
effectiveness. Of all the factors that affect pupil learning, the 
process of teaching appears to be producing the maximum 
effect. However more research studies are needed to establish 
this relationship. Most of the rating scales of teacher 
behaviours in classroom teaching are constructed on the basis 
of supervisor judgement of teacher behaviours. Often these 
behaviours are identified by experts who observed the 
teaching process of known good teachers. Sometimes these 
have been validated using pupil’s judgment of good teaching. 
The reliability of these instruments is generally very high. 
One such instrument developed at the University of Baroda is 
called the Baroda General Teaching Competency Scale 
(BGTC). A similar instrument was prepared at the 
University of Indore and is called the Indore General 
Teaching Competency Scale. These instruments were 
constructed on the basis of teacher behaviours considered 
effective by experts who observed classroom teaching of a 
number of known good teachers. The teacher behaviours so 
identified are grouped into suitable categories. Classroom 
teaching of a teacher can be evaluated by a supervisor by 
rating the teacher on each aspect of behaviour listed on a 
five-point scale. From this a total Score of general teaching 
competency of the teacher is obtained. This instrument is 
very useful for evaluating teaching performance of teacher- 
trainees and giving them feedback for improving their 


performance. The instrument is also used in research for 
measuring teaching competency of a teacher. More research 
is needed to establish its validity as an instrument for 
measuring teacher effectiveness. 

Although context and pupil characteristics also affect pupil 
learning, they are not under control of the teacher. The teacher 
characteristics (presage) and the teacher behaviours in the 
classroom (process) are fully dependent on the teacher and 
have been found to be positively related to a large extent to 
pupil learning. It appears therefore that the best measure of 
teacher effectiveness can be obtained from a combination of 
measurements of these two variables. To minimise the effect 
of context and pupil characteristics, teacher behaviours of a 
teacher may be observed in several classes taught by the 
teacher using an instrument like the Baroda General Teaching 
Competency Scale and the mean score of all the evaluations 
is taken as the measure of the teacher’s general teaching 
competence. The teacher’s general intelligence and total 
personality can be measured using standard tests. The 
teacher’s subject knowledge can be rated on the basis of 
marks obtained by him in the related subject at the degree 
examination. All these scores can be combined into a single 
score of teacher effectiveness, by giving suitable weightage 
to these different aspects. The weightage can be determined 
on the basis of the extent of correlation of each of these 
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variables with pupil learning. More research is needed in this 
regard so as to develop a suitable reliable tool for measuring 
teacher effectiveness. 

Although a lot of research has been done relating to teacher 
effectiveness, we have not yet been successful in obtaining a 
reliable and valid instrument for measuring teacher 
effectiveness. If teacher effectiveness is measured in terms of 
gains in learning of pupils taught by the teacher it does not 
give a stable measure and its reliability is about 0.30. The 
context of teaching and pupil characteristics which influence 
pupil learning are not under the control of the teacher and 
these two variables cause the low reliability of teacher 
effectiveness measured from gains in pupil learning. Research 
shows that teacher characteristics such as general intelligence, 
subject knowledge and personality of the teacher are positively 
related to teacher effectiveness. It has also been established 
that classroom teacher behaviours affect pupil learning to a 
very large extent. Reliable and valid instruments have been 
constructed to measure a teacher's general teaching 
competence by observing and evaluating teacher 
behaviours in classroom teaching. It is, therefore, proposed 
that a combined rating scale using both teacher characteristics 
and classroom teaching behaviours of the teacher may be 
used to obtain a valid and reliable evolution of teacher 
effectiveness. 
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TEACHER ORGANISATIONS 


R.N. Mehrotra 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Traditionally, a teacher has enjoyed high status and respect 
from society in India. His individuality was honoured and 
protected and, therefore, need for collectivity was not felt. 
Erosion in profession role, loss of identity and dignity, sense 
of economic and social insecurity, which gradually crept in 
with the British policies on education, were visible by the 
beginning of the twentieth century. All these motivated the 
teachers to come together so that individuals get strength in 
an organised manner. Generally, teachers joined other 
countrymen in the struggles for freedom and submerged their 
problems with those of the country. Yet, teachers of different 
levels started establishing some associations, so much so 
that the All India Federation of Educational Associations came 
into existence as early as in 1925. 

Itis interesting to note that the first teacher organisation in 
India was formed by Women Teachers in 1890, known as 
Women Teachers’ Association, Madras, which included 
men also in 1895 and converted itself into Madras Teachers’ 
Guild. Some other organisations before Independence came 
into existence, for example, South Indian Teachers’ Union 
(1909), Uttar Pradesh Secondary Education Association 
and Uttar Pradesh Adhyapak Mandal, All Bengal 
Teachers’ Association (1921), similarly Secondary 
Teachers Associations in Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces and 
Bevar, Baroda, Bombay Presidency ( 1924). Bihar also 
formed a Vernacular Teachers’ Association (1924), 
Mysore saw a Mysore Secondary Teachers’ Association 
in 1927, and with some other associations a Mysore 
State Federation was formed in 1941, A few more Associations 
at the level of states were formed in the forties before 
Independence. 

The real growth and empowerment of the Associations 
took place after Independence and as democracy took root, 
the common Indians became more confident, emboldened and 
fearless, conscious of individual and group rights. As 
professionalism developed, teachers with common as well as 
special interests came together and formed more and more 
Associations. By 1990, there were 102 Tecognised state level 
organisations—41 for secondary and higher secondary 
teachers, 31 for primary and secondary both, 7 for headmasters 
and the remaining 8 for language, Science, physical education 

and craft teachers. 


KINDS OF ASSOCIATION 


There are varieties of associations. We have associations for 
teachers of all levels of education, in different areas, with 
different aims and functions. Ideological differences create 
different organisations from the same category of teachers. 
Some have open affiliation with or have been seized by some 
political parties and have become their wings or cells, some 
keep themselves completely aloof from any of them. There are 
many which have a cross-section of ideological, political and 
social shades of opinion. Some associations are known to be 
the mouthpiece of the establishment, although they try to 
create an image of being teachers’ benefactors. Their fortunes 
and their positions change with changes in governments. 
Some have better credibility and are more popular. 

There are certain organisations which are federations of all 
levels and stages of associations, like All India Federation of 
Educational Associations (AIFEA). All India Council of 
Educational Organisations, All India Federation of Teachers’ 
Organisations. Then, there are Stage specific federating bodies 
like, All India Federation of University and Colle ge Teachers’ 
Organisations (AIFUCTO), at higher education level, All India 
Secondary Teachers’ Federation (AISTF), at secondary level, All 
India Primary Teachers’ Federation (AIPTF) at primary level, 
and Federation of Management of Educational Institutions. 

The constituents, branches/charters of these federations 
cover different areas—state and institution levels. Some of 
these have specific ideological orientations, political affiliations 
or administrative units. 

At the higher education level, there are teachers’ 
associations in all universities in the country, generally known 
by the name of their universities, for example, Delhi University 
Teachers’ Association (DUTA), likewise Calcutta University 
(CUTA), Kerala University (KUTA), etc. Within the university, 
all affiliated colleges have their own associations. In large 
universities, teachers of a particular political orientation form 
their separate associations too, for example National Teachers’ 
Congress Delhi University, with loyalty to Indian National 
Congress. Some splinter groups with members of some 
common ways of thinking come together and form bodies like 
Academics for Action Delhi University. Some grade/position- 
wise associations are also formed, like University Professors’ 
Association. Teachers in Universities of different administrative 
categories also form Separate associations like Federation of 


Central Universities Teachers’ Associations. Also are formed 
associations leaving out some category of their colleagues 
with only those employed in a university, like All India 
Federation of University Teachers’ Association (AIFUTA) 
thus excluding teachers working in affiliated colleges. All these 
together form state-level associations and finally the All India 
Federation of University and College Teachers Organisations. 

At the secondary level, there are school level, district level, 
state level and then all-India level associations. Again, there 
are more than one association at each stage, may be, each 
becoming a wing/cell of a different political party. All of them 
have almost the same agenda, raise almost the same issues 
and profess to be champions of the teachers. The All India 
Secondary Teachers Federation is the apex body. Some 
Associations are based on a common administrative 
authority—for instance, Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 
Teachers’ Association, Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti Teacher 
Association, Private Schools Teachers’ Association, Public 
Schools Teachers’ Associations, Government Schools 
Teachers’ Association, or DAV Schools Teachers’ 
Association. There are state-level, school-level branches of 
each. However, broader the category, more power they have. 

There are subject teachers associations which are 
essentially academic in their aims and activities. Indian Science 
Congress and Indian Social Science Congress, two well-known 
bodies specialised in their areas, cover different disciplines of 
Science or Social Sciences respectively. Their Annual 
Conferences are attended by large number of teachers. We 
have more similar subject associations, like Indian History 
Congress, Indian Economics Congress, Indian Psychology 
Association, All Indian Association of Science Teachers, All 
India Urdu Teachers Association and so on. Some of them are 
for school and some for university teachers and some for 
both. 

There are association of different sectors of education like 
Indian Association of Teacher Educators, Council of Teacher 
Education, Indian Council of Education for Teaching, All India 
Association for Educational Research, Indian Association of 
Educational Technology. All these relate broadly to a field of 
teacher education. There are similar associations for teachers 
in technical institutions in areas, like, engineering, medicine, 
management, etc. s 

Some specialised sectors, like Indian Association of Pre- 
School Education and Indian Audit Education Association, 
Indian Association of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Indian Association of Educational Planning, Comparative 
Education Society of India are constituted of teachers and 
teacher educators in the related areas as well as other 
functionaries. 

Many of the Indian associations have formed links with 
some associations of other countries and are charters of 
International associations and World Federations like World 
Confederation of the Organization of Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP)—now Educational International (EI) Brussels, 
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SAARC Teachers’ Federation, Union of Teachers, London, 
New Education Association of America, Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, Nepal National Teachers’ Federation, Australian 
Education Union, Hongkong Professional Teachers’ Union, 
International Council of Education for Teaching, besides the 
International organisations like UNESCO, International Bureau 
of Education, etc. 


JURISDICTION 


Organisations may be local, state, national or international 
according to the geographical area from which the membership 
is permissible by the constitution of the organisation. 


RECOGNITION 


In India, most of the teachers’ organisations get registered 
with the Registrar of Societies. This gives the organisations 
legal validity and credibility and assurance to members that it 
is nota fake or fraudulent body to fleece (money-wise or other- 
wise) credulous and innocent professionals. Besides, an 
association which claims to represent the employees and take 
up issues on their behalf for their rights seek recognition from 
the employees. The Education Commission, 1966 
recommended that professional organisations of teachers 
should be recognised, so that they are ‘entitled to the right of 
being consulted on matters relating to school education, 
teacher education, salaries and conditions of service and work’. 

Generally, the authorities in India have not obstructed, 
rather have encouraged, the formation of teachers’ 
organisations. Teachers of government and private schools 
have been free to form their organisations, which get due 
recognition from the state. The various commissions have 
welcomed them as an agency for professional development of 
teachers. The Programme of Action of the National Policy on 
Education, 1986 considered, 


... involvement of teachers associations in upholding the 
dignity of teachers, their professional activities, integrity 
and curbing of professional misconduct as an important 
measure for improvement in quality of education. It further 
pointed out that, strong, unified and responsible teachers 
associations are necessary for the dignity and rights of 
teachers as also for ensuring proper professional conduct 
of teachers. It would be advisable to encourage 
development of such associations. 


The Indian Education Commission, 1966 saw a clear role- 
for teachers organisations in professional growth. The 
commission laid down the role and function of the teachers 
associations which included, 


Teachers Associations must play a significant role in 
upholding professional integrity, enhancing the dignity of 
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the teacher and in curbing profession misconduct. National 
level associations could prepare a code of professional 
ethics for teachers and see to its observance, recommending 
the following functions for them: 


@ to secure for their members, individually and 
collectively their rightful status—social, economic 
and professional, 

@ to safeguard their professional interests and to secure 
satisfactory conditions of work and service, 

@ to secure the professional growth of teachers 
through refresher courses, seminars, publications, 
library service and research, 

@ to work for the improvement of education in response 
to the challenge of ever-changing socio-economic 
situation, 

@ to improve the teaching of subjects through the 
establishment of subject teachers associations, and 

è to establish a professional code of conduct for 
teachers and to ensure that it is followed by members. 


All teachers organisations have almost common objectives, 
similar to, for example, the stated objectives of the All India 
Federation of Educational Association (the constituents of 
which are almost all organisations of teachers in India) as 
follows: 


(a) to promote effective programmes and plans of 
education for the country; 

(b) to provide exchange of information and ideas among 
teachers, parents and educationists; 

(c) to safeguard and improve the status of the teaching 
profession in India and to secure its legitimate place in 
national life by promoting among teachers a national 
responsibility and professional efficiency; 

(d) tounify members of the teaching profession at all levels 
from the pre-primary to the university; and 

(e) to cultivate goodwill by active participation in 
international teachers and educational conferences. 


ACTIVITIES 


Most of these associations commonly undertake certain 
activities which depend on the organisation’s stage of 
development, the prestige it commands, its resources and the 
type of its leadership. These activities include for example, 
conducting an annual conference or convention. This is a 
very common activity. The annual meet usually has a theme 
on which there are lectures, discussions, Paper presentations, 
invited keynote addresses, presidential addresses and some 
resolutions. There are formal ceremonial inaugural and 
valedictory functions to which are invited people who matter, 
usually politicians or administrators, or those who could 
Support the association with money or grants or otherwise. 


This serves the public relations and liaison function and gives 
a news value, also which serve useful socialising purpose, as 
the members renew friendships, exchange ideas about 
academic interests and activities, news about colleagues, know 
about publications, promote sales, identify prospective 
examiners and talents for recruitment, etc., the associations 
generally take up with the employers, the grievances, or 
demands of their members regarding salary, service and 
working conditions. They negotiate on behalf of their members 
and organise protests, strikes, dharnas, etc. Officially represent 
on decision-making, administrative or legislative bodies. 

Besides these many organisations publish the proceedings 
of their annual conference, some of them also publish journal; 
periodical news letter; occasional book of readings; year book; 
reports of special task forces, committees, etc., project/ 
research reports; position statement/views on certain 
contemporary issues; programmes of professional improve- 
ment. Some of the associations undertake projects, research 
or survey these act as dissemination and clearing house of 
information. The associations maintain regular formal contacts 
with other international, national, state or local organisations. 
They determine and maintain a code of ethics, standards of 
professional behaviour of the members. Some organisations 
actively participate in some national social campaign and 
movements like human rights, anti-nuclear world, literacy, 
AIDS, pollution control, eco-friendly activities, adult 
education, national integration, activism for equality and 
equity, a secularism, cultural enrichment, gender equality, 
empowerment of the backward and deprived sections of 
society, etc. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The constitution of each organisation lays down eligibility 
criteria for membership, in terms of level, subject, gender, 
ideology, religion, state, qualifications, etc. Membership may 
be Life or Annual and Individual or Institutional. Some 
organisations have provision for honouring eminent teachers 
and educationists as honorary members. There are also full 
memberships or associate memberships according to the active 
functional status one has in the area with which the Association 
is concerned. s 


FINANCES 


For their expenditure, the teachers associations depend on 
membership fees—which usually are of two types—Life or 
Annual. Some of them have some income from subscription 
to their journals or publications. They seek special grants 
from funding agencies or governments, collect advertisements 
in their conference souvenirs, donations to meet expenditure 
on annual conference or for publication of their journals from 
local philanthropists and conference registration fees from 
those attending them. 


Financial position of most associations is weak. 
Dependence on government or employers weakens them in 
their struggles. Thus, those, which have trade unionism as 
their main function, scrupulously avoid compromising their 
position by taking grants, they depend solely on their 
members’ resources, 


EPILOGUE 


Most of the teachers organisations have been agitating 
mainly for respectable salary scales and also against transfer 
policies, victimisation and non-payment or low payment in 
private institutions, retirement benefits, stagnation, 
promotional, policies, pay revision, and such other items of 
teacher welfare. 

The National Commission on Teachers 1983, had brought 
out the bright side of the contribution of the association which 
says: 


The main preoccupation of teacher organisations, 
particularly since Independence, has been with the 
improvement of salary and service conditions of teachers. 
And in this they have, without question, achieved 
considerable success. The principle of parity of salary and 
status and service conditions between teachers of govern- 
ment schools and those of aided institutions for instance, 
is now fully recognised and implemented in most parts of 
the country. The organisations have also been effective to 
some extent in drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
conditions in some of the privately managed schools. 
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It has been further pointed out that the associations 
have also succeeded in securing representation on decision- 
making, administrative, and legislative bodies at various 
levels. 

The organisations have by now acquired maturity in the 
manner of their functioning and in achieving their aims. From 
the earlier normal approaches of agitations, confrontations, 
strikes and dharnas, they have learnt effective negotiating 
skills and make efforts to solve problems skillfully with 
dialogues and discussions round the table. Of course, pressure 
strategies are often employed, as it is believed that the 
authorities pay attention only under such tactics. 

Some of the associations mentioned earlier do not exist 
any more. There has been a disturbing feature of teachers’ 
organisations in India of high mortality rate. They start with 
great enthusiasm, mainly due to the zeal, initiative and 
dedication of a few individuals. The withdrawal or non- 
availability of an accepted leader, personal ambitions, 
infighting, power grabbing, professional jealousies, personal 
likes and dislikes, manipulations in elections, weakness in 
leadership, ego problems, narrow regional loyalties are some 
of the reasons which damage the image of the associations. It 
is seldom that differences on academic or ideological matters 
harm them. Also, unfortunately there is more mortality of the 
organisations concerned with only academic or professional 
activities. It is time that efforts should be made to add more 
silver linings to the functioning of the teachers associations 
each member must realise that they owe a duty towards 
education in particular and the nation as a whole to strive 
towards excellence in the concerned field. 
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TEACHERS’ DAY 


K.M. Gupta 


INTRODUCTION 


Teachers’ day is celebrated on 5 September in India. The 
nation honours teachers on this day. It celebrates the spirit of 
learning. It is a day for and about teachers as students across 
India take time out for those who make them realise who they 
are. It is celebrated with enthusiasm and gaiety throughout 
the country. The functions are organised at central, state, 
district, sub-districts and even school level on this day. The 
power that a teacher has over the young is potent. Sometimes 
it just takes one teacher to turn a life around, to open one’s 
eyes, The teachers nurture our dreams, develop our talents, 
help a lot of us realise our ambitions to reach our goals. Itis no 
wonder that different countries around the globe dedicate a 
day to honour one of the most noble professions of our time. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In ancient India, teachers’ day was prevalent and observed in 
the society to honour, respect and revere to the teachers. 
Traditionally, Indian society has always respected its teachers. 
The relationship between teacher and Students is inseparable, 
One may find devoted disciples in the Guru-Shishya 
Parampara. Culturally many students (shishya) are known 
by the name of their teachers (Guru). The classical literature 
reveals that Guru, Acharya or teacher was respected by the 
king, parents and disciples. After the completion of education 
in the ashram or school of that time, the Guru used to organise 
a convocation in which a convocation address was read, The 
disciples used to agree, honour and promise to obey and carry 
out the orders or pledge in their life. The present Teachers’ 
Day may be considered as originated from this tradition. 
The identification of 5 September as Teachers’ Day has a 
background. The birthday of former President of India, Bharat 
Ratna Dr Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan falls on this day. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan (1888-1 975) rose from the Position of a teacher 
to the level of President of India. In 1909, he entered Madras 
Provincial Educational Service and began his teaching career, 
He joined Teachers’ College Saidapet, Madras (now Chennai) 
for the Licentiate in Teaching (LT) in 1911. He got a permanent 
post of assistant professor of mental and moral science, In 
1916, he was promoted as professor and posted at Government 
Arts College, Rajahmundry, Andhra Pradesh. He joined 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore in J uly 1918. Mysore University 
provided him an excellent environment to nurture his academic 


potential. He developed the manuscript of Indian Philosophy. 
The monumental work was published in 1923 from London in 
the Library Philosophy edited by Muirhead. The publication 
made Radhakrishnan inter-nationally known. He was invited 
to deliver talks as Upton Lecturer at Manchester College, 
Oxford, UK. He also delivered lectures on Hinduism and 
modern philosophical tendencies in the universities all over 
the USA. His international fame had forced the then Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin to recommend his name for knighthood. He was 
knighted in 1931. 

Radhakrishnan took over the Vice Chancellorship of Andhra 
University on 1 May 1931. He was offered Oxford Chair for 
Eastern Religions and Ethics in 1936. He joined the Banaras 
Hindu University (BHU) as Vice Chancellor on 24 September 
1939. The silver jubilee of BHU was celebrated on 21 January 
1942. Gandhiji was invited by him to address the special 
convocation. Many distinguished persons attended the 
function including Rajendra Prasad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Smt. Vijay Lakshmi 
Pandit and Jugal Kishor Birla. The University Education 
Commission (1948-49) submitted its report under his 
Chairmanship. The report highlights the purpose of education 
to free us from the shackles of ignorance, prejudice and 
unfounded belief. In 1952 he was elected Vice President of 
India, He assumed the office of the President of India on 
13 May 1962. 

The journey by Dr Radhakrishnan from a teacher to the 
President of Indian Republic is an eye opener. The nation 
recognised his services and celebrated Teachers’ Day on his 
birthday. 

The speech made by Dr S. Radhakrishnan at the laying of 
foundation stone of the new building of the National Institute 
of Education, Headquarters of NCERT, Adhchini, New Delhi, 
on 30 August 1962 elicited the characteristics of a teacher. A 
teacher should be ‘a committed person, committed to the faith 
in the future of mankind, in the future of the humanity, country 
and the world’. The teachers are responsible for shaping the 
future of the children. Therefore, their conduct must influence 
the students. The good conduct presented before the students 
should form the foundation for future behaviour. Naturally, 
the wise self-restraint should be in-built in the conduct of a 
teacher. 

Education is perceived as an instrument of development— 
both for an individual as well as a nation. A teacher has to 
fulfil the responsibility for the upliftment of persons who come 


in contact. The University Education Commission highlighted 
the role of belief in the democracy. ‘Democracy is based on 
belief in the inherent worth of the individual dignity and value 
of human life.’ Naturally, teachers have to work for the 
development of body, mind and spirit of each individual with 
his specific nature. The contribution of Dr Radhakrishnan in 
the field of education and culture is remarkable. His influence 
on the Indian system of education has paved the way for the 
upliftment of teachers. 

The National Commission on Teachers—I (1983-85) in its 
report, ‘The Teacher and Society’, advocated for improvement 
of the status of teachers. The criterion for the status 
improvement was identified as good salary, promotional 
opportunities, professional status and conduct of work. The 
academic and professional qualifications of teachers at various 
stages of education have been improved considerably. The 
opportunities for updating the knowledge continuously 
through inservice and distance mode have also enhanced after 
Independence. The revolution of technology has contributed 
in the process. Teachers have improved their competence 
through hard work and disciplined life. On Teachers’ Day, the 
society appreciates the work of teachers, it recognises the 
importance of their function in shaping the future of children. 

The status of teacher is reflected in the socio-cultural ethos 
of the society. The Indian tradition of Acharyas and Gurus is 
still honoured in the society. National Policy on Education, 
1986 as modified in 1992 has carefully cautioned the nation by 
making a prolific statement: ‘No nation can rise above the 
level of its teachers’ (p. 43). 

The Education Commission (1964-66) reaffirmed that the 
principle objective of the scheme of national awards for school 
teachers is to grant recognition to school teachers who have 
done outstanding work and help to raise the status of teaching 
profession. 


ANCIENT TRADITION 


In ancient India Guru Purnima was observed on full moon 
day of rainy season in the month of Ashad of the vedic year. 
Guru Purnima is also known as Vyas Purnima. Maharshi 
Vedvyas whose original name was Krishna Dwapayan 
completed his first book Brahma Sutra on the day of Ashad 
Purnima. The wisdom of Vedvyas is known as brahmgyan in 
the form of Vedas. He classified the entire wisdom prevailing 
at that time and placed it systematically in the four Vedas— 
Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samveda, Atharvaveda. Maharshi Vyas 
created self-reading material (swadhyaya) for the society. The 
analysis of the various components of Veda is created in the 
form of Mantras, Brahmans, Arnyaks and Upnishads. The 
ancient wisdom was compiled in eighteen puranas. Maharshi 
Vedvyas also authored Mahabharat. 

Rigveda advocates that all are equal human beings, all 
should live together with cooperation, converse with each 
other in a friendly manner and acquire knowledge having 
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common ideals of life. Thus it was visualised for every human 
being to learn and live together (Rigveda: Mandal 10, Sukta 
191, Mantra 4). It was further emphasised that oneness may 
prevail in your resolution, hearts and minds. All people must 
live with mutual cooperation. The pious obligations were 
described in the Vedas towards god, parents and teachers. 
The obligations were further emphasised and clarified in the 
Mahabharat written by Maharshi Vedvyas. As presented in 
the Adiparva of Mahabharat individuals must discharge their 
obligations towards god (Deva rina), Parents (Pitra rina), 
Teachers (Rishi rina) and humanity (Manava rina). Rishi rina 
or Acharya rina may be discharged by acquisition and 
dissemination of knowledge. Therefore, every individual 
should study and acquire knowledge, use it for the welfare of 
the humanity, disseminate it among the members of the society 
and make useful addition to it. The individual has acquired 
knowledge from the previous generation, The teacher had 
preserved, added, expanded and transmitted the knowledge 
and wisdom to the next generations. The process still 
continues, 

In the Taittareya Upanishad in Shikshavali, a student must 
respect a teacher as equal to god. The teacher is the creator 
(Brahma), the protector (Vishnu), the welfare (Shiva) and the 
sustainer (Param Brahma). In the honour of the great author, 
seer, philosopher, thinker, teacher, the society observed 
teachers day on full moon 

Indian literature is full of praise of the teachers. The poets 
of Bhakti Movements had always made prayer to their 
teachers. They had worshiped and compared the feet of 
teachers as a source of inspiration. They always recognised 
the contribution of teachers in their lives. The famous Sufi 
saint Kabir highlighted the importance and value of teacher, 
In comparison between god and teacher, Kabir would sacrifice 
everything on teacher who had directed him to god. The 
education should mould the character of the disciple. The 
teachers play important role in molding the character. They at 
every stage of contact promote values, which are essential to 
be a productive member of welfare society. They show a path 
for the development of skill and competence. The disciples 
have to recognise the role of teacher in their life. 


CELEBRATIONS ON TEACHERS’ DAY 


The objective of the scheme of national awards to teachers 
included recognition to the meritorious services of 
outstanding teachers working in primary, middle, secondary 
and senior secondary schools. The scheme was initiated in 
the year 1958-59. It was realised that recognition of the teachers 
at the national level will enhance the prestige and status of 
the teaching profession. The teachers are selected on the basis 
of their reputation in the local community, academic efficiency 
and desire for its improvement, genuine interest and love for 
children and involvement in the social life of the community. 
The classroom teachers with fifteen years of regular teaching 
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and head teachers with twenty years of regular teaching 
experience at the school level are awarded on Teachers’ Day. 
The teachers and head teachers working in schools of states 
and union territories, Kendriya Vidyalayas, Navodaya 
Vidyalayas, Atomic Energy Education Society, Sainik Schools, 
Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian Schools are selected at the national 
level. Similarly teachers and head teachers working in schools 
affiliated to the Council for Indian School Certificate (ICSE) 
are also considered for the award on Teachers’ Day. The 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) also 
recommends teachers and head teachers for the national 
awards on Teachers’ Day from affiliated schools from 
Northern, Southern, Eastern, Western and North-Eastern 
zones. Teachers promoting integrated inclusive education of 
children with disabilities in regular schools are also considered 
for recognition at the national level. Teachers with disabilities 
working in regular schools and special teachers or trained 
general teachers who have done outstanding work for 
inclusive education are also awarded on Teachers’ Day. 

The teachers to be awarded on Teachers’ Day are selected 
on the basis of systematic, stratified and rigorous selection 
procedure. The primary school teachers are identified on the 
basis of concrete steps taken for increasing enrolment to 
achieve universalisation of elementary education. The results 
of the Board examination are considered in the case of 
secondary school teachers. The contribution of teachers is 
also judged on the basis of mobilisation of quantifiable 
community resources for the physical development of the 
school. The teachers are expected to promote national 
integration among the children. The specific activities 
undertaken for the promotion of national integration are given 
due weightage for the recognition at the national level. The 
use of teaching aids including mass media, special attention 
to gifted and weaker students, are also considered. The 
promotion of innovative experimentation for greater impact 
on the teaching of children is a component for award. 

At the state level, the state awards teachers with cash and 
certificate of merit. Similar Practices are followed at the district 
and block level. The autonomous bodies like Nagar Nigam, 
Municipal Corporation, also celebrate Teachers’ Day by 
honouring teachers, 

In our country, a large number of schools are managed by 
the private management committees. The managing 
committees of these schools also celebrate Teachers’ Day. 
Special functions are organised for the recognition of services 
of teachers working in the schools under their control. For 
example, DAV school management committee honours its 
school teachers. 

Teachers’ organisations Participate actively in the 
celebrations of Teachers’ Day. Most of the teacher’s 
organisations are concerned with the status of their members. 
These organisations work for Tecognition of teaching as a 
profession, improvement in service conditions, improvement 
of material conditions, privileges and economic benefits. They 


also conduct professional activities—conferences and 
seminars. Seminars are organised on the occasion of teachers’ 
day to discuss issues like standards of education. The 
occasion is used to attract the attention of the society and 
state towards the position, status and problem of teachers. 

Some of the practices followed in the schools to celebrate 
Teachers’ Day are given below: 


(i) Teachers are invited to dinner hosted in their honour 
at a reputed and prestigious place, hotel or club. 

(ii) Free medical camps are organised to serve the members 
of the society. Teacher family members are specially 
invited in these camps. 

(ii) A tree plantation movement is organised. Trees are 
planted in the campus of the school and vicinity. 

(iv) Cultural programmes are organised in the school. 

(v) Teachers along with the members of the society 
organise public meeting to discuss the issues and 
concerns related with education of children. 

(vi) The students are advised to follow the path shown by 
Dr Radhakrishnan, former President of India. 

(vii) Teachers are honoured in the traditional Indian way 
by offering angvastram (shawl), sriphal (coconut) and 
garlands, 

(viii) Cash prizes, gifts and certificates are awarded to 
teachers and their contribution is remembered. 

(x) Students act as teachers to have the first hand experience. 


Thus several practices are followed to observe teachers’ 
day in the school. Each school makes its own efforts and 
designs to honour the teacher. A common practice is to 
handover the school to the students for the day. A student 
acts as head or principal of the school. The students of senior 
class take on their teachers’ role. They give teachers a break 
from teaching routine. The school day begins with the prayer 
in the morning assembly. Students take the entire responsibility 
of conducting and organising the morning assembly. In actual 
practice, classes are conducted, Students play the role of music 
and dance teacher. Games and sports are organised by 
physical education teacher who is a student in the school. 
Cultural programmes are organised in the honour of the 
teachers. A glimpse of rich cultural heritage is presented. 
Students take an oath to be loyal to their teachers. Students 
also highlight the importance of teachers by reciting poems, 
dohas, etc. They promise to be disciplined and obliged to teachers. 

A girl dressed in Indian saree or a boy dressed in suit looks 
different among the students dressed in uniform. This even 
Provides an opportunity to the students to realise the 
importance of the teaching profession. The social event 
generates an environment of cooperation in the school. 
Students take the blessings of teachers by touching their feet 
and shaking hands with them. The school becomes an open 
house. The students feel free to go to teachers and express 
themselves. 


Some of the students are notorious in the school. This day 
provides them an opportunity to introspect. When they see 
their friends as teachers, they realise the difficulty faced by a 
teacher. The students understand that there is a right way of 
doing things. Rules are to be observed. Such students come 
to the teacher and express their concerns for the mistakes 
committed by them. They promise to behave respectfully 
without hurting anyone. 

Thus Teachers’ Day is celebrated in many different and 
innovative ways in the Indian schools. 


WORLD TEACHERS’ DAY 


The World Teachers’ Day is also celebrated. The first World 
Teachers’ Day was observed on 5 October 1994. The 
recommendation to observe world teachers day was adopted 
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during a special intergovernmental conference in 1966. The 
Committee of Expert on the Application of the Reco- 
mmendation on the Status of Teachers (CEART) in July 1994 
realised the relevance of the 1966 recommendation. The 
purpose of Teachers’ Day is to recognise the central role of 
teachers. The CEART observed that societies are more and 
more concerned about the quality education of teachers, salary 
and working conditions. The teachers should participate in 
the process of decision-making. The committee was convinced 
that democracy depends on the improvement of teaching and 
Status of teachers. 

Thus the ancient practice of revering the teacher has 
become in vogue in free India as Teachers’ Day. The 
international community also realised the importance of 
teachers and observed World Teachers’ Day. 
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TEACHER’S ROLES 


J.S. Grewal 


CHANGING PERCEPTIONS 


We are passing through a very exciting and challenging period 
for the teaching profession. Sultana (2001) points out: 


At one level, societal change and transformation of the 
family has led to a overload for teachers everywhere. 
Teachers find that besides being instructors, they also have 
to be parents, counsellors, nurses and even police in the 
classroom. Over and above this, the new paradigm requires 
teachers to expand their skills to a level that is really quite 
daunting: teachers are being ‘empowered’ to adapt 
curricula to choose and develop teaching materials, to 
contribute to the articulation of a school development plan, 
to form partnerships with parents and the community to 
diversify their pedagogy in such a way as to handle different 
learning styles in mixed ability settings, to closely monitor 
achievement through profiling systems and have to be 
constantly and regularly updated (pp. 8-9). 


In contrast to the above Buddhist educational philosophy 
perceived the following traditional roles and qualities expected 
from a teacher. According to a Mithila Vidyapeeth Prabodh 
publication, a teacher is one who should have: control over 
his thoughts/speech; practised . . . Spirituality; overcome his 
conflicts; acquired more qualities/knowledge compared to 
others; enterprising and not indifferent and of Passive nature; 
is sufficiently resourceful; control over his thoughts and thus 
can attain total concentration; developed pleasant disposition; 
become a kind-hearted Person; and respect for to his religion 
and is not ashamed of practising it. 


TEACHER’S ROLES 
Sri Aurobindo 


According to William Cenker (1976), Sri Aurobindo has 
identified five roles for teachers: 


@ The teacher does not impart knowledge to the learner. 
He only shows him how to acquire it. 

@ The teacher has to create proper learning environment 
so that he may fulfil the needs of a student. In this role, 
the teacher begins to exert influence through his 
personal example. 


@ Student-teacher relationship is a kind of good company 
(Satsang). It can have good effect if the teacher is 
itself moulded by the great things which he places 
before the student. The teacher's behaviour is moulded 
when he gets feedback of his teaching. 

@ One must be a saint and a hero to be good teacher; 
one must become a great Yogi to be a good teacher 

@ The teacher is Master (Guru). What he communicates 
is assimilated by the student. The Guru is a vehicle for 
the communication of four austerities: love, knowledge, 
power and beauty. 


Gandhi 


A teacher’s role has to be that of a mother. In his essay on 
‘My Views on Education’, Gandhi said, ‘One who cannot take 
the place of a mother cannot be a teacher.’ In primary education 
the teacher has a mother role to perform. The teacher has to 
nurture the student, live with him and bring him to the level of 
greater maturity. Writing in Young India (4 April 1929), Gandhi 
said: “The teacher is particularly relevant for the education of 
the heart which could only be done through the loving touch 
of the teacher,’ He called upon the teachers to cultivate their 
own affective life and to encounter their students with a heart- 
contact. 


INDIAN TEACHER IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Krishan Kumar (1990) points out that the Indian teacher has 
no role in curricular planning and in the choice of materials. 
He has a meek professional status, which contributes to his 
acting as a dictator in the classroom. To quote him: ‘The 
children do not know that their teacher is a feeble servant of 
the authorities who frame syllabuses and prescribe textbooks; 


* nor do they perceive him as a mere delivery man. For them the 


teacher is the man on the spot with all the power in the world 
to force them to do what he wants. They do not know that 
what he is forcing them to do is not what he wants but what he 
is required to do to make them learn’ (p. 15) 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION AND 
TEACHER FUNCTIONS 


Teacher Roles in Non-formal Education 


In 1973, Phillip H. Coombs and associates published an 
outstanding report titled ‘New Paths to Learning’ which 


Suggested an alternative mode of education, better known as 
Non-Formal Education (NFE). It was suggested that NFE mode 
may be suitable for those rural children and youth who cannot 
attend formal schools. The authors proposed NFE plan a new 
kind of learning for the rural children and youth and also 
identified a new role for the teachers to enable them to meet 
the ‘development needs of rural areas’. According to the 
proponents of NFE pattern, technical specialists (teachers of 
formal system) were ‘not giving sufficient weight to the long- 
term dynamics of rural development that required an emphasis 
on preparing youths for the adult roles they will soon assume’. 
They perceived diversified role of all, including teachers, in 
order to equip out-of-school youth with an understanding of 
their physical, social, economic and cultural environment; with 
the knowledge and skills required for employment, household 
management, family responsibilities and community 
participation. All these needs can be answered only by an 
appropriate blend of non-formal and informal means of 
learning. This movement got worldwide attention and 
teachers’ formal roles were broadened to include their 
participation in Non-formal mode of imparting education which 
has been viewed as complementary to the formal mode of 
teaching and learning. 

A new brand of non-formal educators were required to 
play important newer kinds of roles in activities like farmers’ 
learning centres; apprenticeship schemes; organisation of 
community development centres; literacy training and school 
equivalency programmes. 

The NFE programmes left a wide impact on formal schooling 
which has since been reconceptualised under district primary 
education programmes with a mission approach. The teachers 
have been given retraining and new roles identified for them. 
The macro approaches to educational planning have been 
replaced by micro level studies like ‘School Mapping’ 
approach. The NGOs schemes like Lok Jumbish and 
Hoshangabad Science Teaching Project (HSTO) have led to 
the recruitment of new brand of teachers (e.g., Siksha Karmis, 
members of Village Education Committees). 

Non-formal education programme will also be helpful in 
providing ‘continuing education’ to those who could not 
continue their education in the formal setting, in the form of 
distance or open mode. 


ROLE OF TEACHERS IN SCHOOL MAPPING (SM) 


Lok Jumbish applied the SM technique at the village level for 
identifying the children of school going age (5-14) in the village 
households. The major steps involved in school mapping, as 
outlined by Govinda (UNESCO, 1999), were: 

e Environment building in the village; 

e Formation of village committees (Prerak Dal and Mahila 

Samooh); 
@ Training of village committee members; 
@ Preparation of a rough map of the village; 
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@ Conduct of the household survey; 

@ Preparation of the final school map indicating the 
survey findings; 

@ Collection of information from the schools; 

@ Preparation of village education register and statistical 
abstract; 

@ Presentation of the analysis to the villagers; 

@ Preparation of a proposal on improved educational 
facilities for consideration by the committee; 

@ Follow-up action for implementing decisions; 

@ Monitoring the progress in enrolment and attendance. 


The data collected through SM was used in the LJ project. 
Earlier the teachers of formal schools collected the information 
and passed on the same to higher authorities for processing 
or sometimes it remained in the files only. It was not used for 
performing their jobs more efficiently. The information 
collected through SM was compiled into three documents 
namely, Village Education Register (VER), Statistical Abstract 
(SA) and Village Retention Register (VRR). These documents 
were used in all the three modes of education by the LJ in its 
schools namely, a Formal Primary School (FPS); a Siksha Karmi 
School (SKS); and a Sehaj Shiksha Kendra (SSK). The SSK is 
akind of NFE Centre. 

The teachers were oriented towards the criteria of 
establishing the above three types of schooling facilities which 
depended upon the number of children available in a village 
such as: a primary school for 250 children or above; a ‘SKS’ 
for 150 to 250 children; and ‘SSK’ for 100 to 150 children. The 
LJ concept is a clear example of the new roles of the teachers 
in imparting Universal Primary Education (UPE). The evaluation 
of NFE indicated that majority of the formal primary school 
teachers had a favourable attitude towards NFE, as a 
complementary component of the formal system, yet it was 
found that some of the respondents found it difficult to 
visualise in concrete terms any other delivery mechanism as 
accepted mans of providing primary education, secondly, the 
performance of NFE sector in the past has not been 
encouraging. However, the NFE as alternative mode of 
education and the corresponding teacher roles, have begun 
to stabilise. 


TEACHER’S ROLE IN COPING WITH DIVERSITY 


There is an unprecedented consensus internationally that it 
is critically important to keep learners together as far and as 
long as possible, to deal with diversity within structures that 
are comprehensive up to the end of schooling. The key 
challenge for the teachers is to be able to celebrate diversity. 
This is why the UNESCO report, Education—The sure 
Within, points out that it is crucial for young citi 
taught the skills (by the teachers) that facilitate bein 
This is going to be a key survival skill in the mo} 
world. 
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GROWING COMPLEXITY OF TEACHER’S ROLES 


Day by day the roles of teachers are becoming complex and 
diverse in nature. There is emphasis on performance 
management, a paradigm shift from 3 Rs to 4 Es (economy, 
efficiency, effectiveness, equity); classroom teachers as 
managers; emergence of school effectiveness movement; and 
professionalism among the teachers. These concepts are dealt 
with in this section. 


PERFORMANCE MANAGEMENT ROLE 


During the 1990s there was emergence of interest in school 
effectiveness as part of a move towards the adoption of a 
‘performance management approach in schools’ (Denny, 1992). 
Now schools’ performance has begun to be judged in terms 
of ‘economy’, ‘efficiency’ and ‘effectiveness’. These are 
familiar terms throughout the public sector. In education 
sector, this approach began to be adopted with the donor- 
assisted projects being implemented in primary education (eg. 
DPEP). Denny suggests that as the teachers are expected to 
perform a social function, the above three terms, when taken 
together with the fourth factor of ‘equity’ they ‘could act as 
the main criteria for assessing organisational performance’ of 
schools and the teachers who work over there. The teachers 
have to be provided better information on how education is 
organised and also about the outcomes of education. Their 
skills of interpreting the educational data have also to be 
improved. In the same context Bearer and others (1989) see 
effectiveness, efficiency, equity and excellence as the 4 Es of 
school management. They go further in suggesting that the 
impact of these performance management concepts upon 
schools has been to imply a change in the role and functions 
of schools and, by implication, teachers. It is now believed 
that the teaching profession should no longer be exclusively 
concerned with the basics of teaching and learning, but with 
the effective management and performance of its teachers and 
schools. In our-situation there is a common complaint that the 
teachers are required to participate in non-teaching roles. Rob 
Halsall in his recent book, Teachers Research and School 
Improvement (1998), has also dealt with the changing role of 
teachers in the context of their managerial functions. 


In considering the impact of recent educational reform upon 
teachers’ role, it is possible to identify the direct influence 
of ʻE’ factors upon the every day working lives of teachers 
and to support the suggestion that an attempt has been 
made... to augment the 3Rs with the ‘4Es’ as central 
concepts in school management and organisation. Recent 
developments concerned with this new age managerialism 
in schools have encouraged a paradigm shift in teachers’ 
conception of their role. A shift in attitudes has been 
necessary in order to enhance the newly defined elements 
of teachers’ role as being more centrally concerned with 


whole school rather than classroom issues. 


It is certain that some teachers feel less happy with 
management roles, other than teaching, assigned to them. They 
feel that these roles are far removed from the notions of 
improving practice at classroom level. This point is highlighted 
in the findings of Web’s research, completed in 1999, which 
looks at the changing roles of primary school teachers: 


The work of primary teachers has changed dramatically 
in recent outside, and often only indirectly related to 
the classroom. On the one hand, these have contributed to 
teachers’ professional development; on the other hand, they 
have dissipated their energies, reducing the time and effort 
available for focusing on pupil learning (p. vi). 


The teachers have begun to feel and ask the question, as 
to why we just cannot be teachers. They feel that an increased 
emphasis upon their responsibilities, both inside and outside 
the school, dissipates their effectiveness in the classroom. 
At present they perform a variety of roles such as census 
operations; election duty; health and population education 
related campaigns and numerous other duties. In a certain 
State the collector of a district assigned to the teacher the 
extra responsibility of liquor sale, which was promptly 
withdrawn with the intervention of media. The teachers have 
also come to question their priorities, as they have had to deal 
with a certain amount of role ambiguity and in certain cases 
like role overload. 

However, in the fast-changing world they have to view 
their role with a wide managerial perspective. There was a time 
when the village school teacher was the sole literate person 
who performed all the duties including letter writing to the 
relatives of villagers and accountancy matters. 

In the present scenario there is a shift toward 
managerialism. One of the major assumptions in this shift is 
that many of the basic management processes such as 
planning, organising, activating, monitoring and controlling 
are universal. But the question is that our teachers seldom 
have exposure to these concepts in the pre- and in-service 
courses organised for them. The DIETs were supposed to 
organise newer types of programmes for the schools of their 
lab areas. Similarly, the secondary colleges of teacher education 
have yet to design in-service courses, which have current 
relevancy. Emergence of school effectiveness movement 
dealing with teacher productivity, efficiency and accountability 
require a fresh approach in teacher training, regarding 
management roles of teachers. Teachers no longer take on 
students who do not come to school. There are a series of 
published reports titled: The New Teacher, Quality Teacher, 
Better Schools, Education Observed and Good Teachers. All 
these reports, published in Britain have built up a model of 
teaching which puts the major emphasis on personal qualities 
of teachers. 


TEACHER’S PROFESSIONALISM—ROLE EXTENSION 


Teacher's roles have been extended to include a broader range 
of tasks, mostly managerial and administrative in nature, 
Hargreaves (1994) refers to this shift as reprofessionalisation, 
which is possible only through in-service courses, There is 
increased dependence on detailed and prescribed learning 
outcomes. We have to make the teachers aware about their 
concern for social justice, along with sensitivity to local- 
specific nature of learning. New definitions of teacher 
professionalism appear to be emerging. These have been 
categorised by Green (1998) as flexible, practical, extended 
and complex professionalism. 


@ Flexible professionalism arises through improvements 
of teaching and learning in local professional 
communities such as project teams, departments and 
schools. 

Practical professionalism arises from teachers who 

share their own experiences and that of others. They 

describe the uncertainties in their work and interpret 
the same to others. Such reflections are done in internal 
meetings and professional papers. 

@ Extended professionalism recognises that as a result 
of government reforms, increasing demands are 
being made of teachers. The teachers are required 
to undertake extra administrative and managerial 
duties resulting in a great deal of busy work. This 
model has been described as disintended 
professionalism, indicating excessive workload and 
teacher stress. 

@ Complex professionalism indicates that school work 
is becoming even more complex as higher skills are 
being introduced in response to the growing demands 
of the society and education (¢.g., learning of ICT). 


TEACHERS AS COORDINATORS OF 
SPECIAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


These days schools are expected to extend help to children to 
meet their special needs such as remedial teaching in 
mathematics, developing literacy through enhanced reading 
skills and helping students who missed classes due to sickness 
or other reasons. Illustration of this new role could be an 
action research project undertaken by the school teachers on 
‘Improving Levels of Literacy among Class VII Students’. This 
reading project was based on the assumption that ‘poor social 
and economic backgrounds may deprive children of reading 
materials and thus they should be given the opportunity to 
access reading materials’. A lunch time reading club was set 
up and students were asked to join the club. The reading 
resources (play, short stories) were provided to the students 
with ‘reading problems’. A good number of students joined 
and read books with enjoyment. Specific reading groups can 
also be set up. Other activities can also be organised by a 
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teacher who is nominated as ‘Special Needs Coordinator’ for 
one academic session. Other teachers can take on this role in 
their own turn, 


STRESS AND TEACHER’S ROLE 


Peter Woods (Cole, 1989) draws our attention to the 
psychological stress which has been built in the minds of 
teachers due to the conflicting roles they have to 
perform. There is inherent conflict within the school 
teachers’ role who have to combine the functions of teacher 
(both teaching and discipline), a parent and a friend, The 
students have also developed a kind of resistance for teachers’ 
new ideas, They feel victimised on the part of teacher, 
Teachers, on the other hand, are too tied to official 
rules, regulations and expectations of the role. He finds it 
difficult to establish channel of communication with the 
students. 


TRAINING TEACHER FOR NEW ROLES 


Teacher Adopting the Role of an Observer 


The teacher must also be constantly an observer and a learner 
in the classroom. Proactive and reflective teaching requires 
teachers who learn from what happens in the classroom, 
especially about their role in the teaching-learning process, 
The teachers might become observers of the learning 
environment which consists of: space utilisation; childrens’ 
movements; interaction of children with teachers for learning; 
teaching styles of teachers (directed, non-directed) and 
teachers’ own knowledge of children and their problems, The 
training in observation is to be given through ‘School 
Attachment Programme’, during practice teaching. Some 
psychologists feel that teachers might realise that both 
intelligence and social class are less important than personality 
in determining how children approach learning and that 
teachers should look for personal traits of teachers, Researches 
have also found that children of unlike personality, such as 
being anxious or non-anxious, worked better to produce 


learning. 
Factors in Role Performance 


Moyels (1997) has identified a set of factors, which, if paid 
attention, enable the teachers to perform their roles effectively. 


© Approaches to individual children by way of equal 
treatment; children receiving similar amounts of time 
over a week; work on different aspects of curriculum; 
children being treated similarly irrespective of sex, race, 
age, personality, capability, etc. 

e Kind of model presented by the teacher in the 
classroom; avoiding generalised assumptions about 


particular groups. 
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@ Adequate attention to all the curricular areas on the 
part of teacher (e.g., some teachers ignore art/design 
and practical science subjects). 

@ Teachers maintaining contact with individual students 
regularly. 

@ Making use of records, ongoing-monitoring of progress 
and achievements. 

@ Teacher reacting to what is seen and heard rather than 
to what is interpreted, the idea being to remove bias 
from his mind. 

@ Studies being within the reach of children and teachers. 


LEARNING BY CHILDREN: NEW EDUCATION 
PARADIGM 


According to Moyles (1997), many theories have been 
postulated over last three or four decades in relation to 
children’s learning which have significantly influenced the 
current thinking in educational practices. The notion of 
intelligence as such is now thought to be less useful than 
considering how different intelligences are the ways in which 
the learning environment of the classroom can promote 
children’s intellectual development. The two aspects of 
learning which are central to the role of teachers are concept 
acquisition and skills development. 


Concept Acquisition 


Cognitive resources consist of knowledge, understanding and 
grasp of concepts. Meaningful grasp of concepts comes 
through the quality and quantity of the learnt material. For 
quality aspect, it is important that the new input of ideas are 
linked with the ideas which the children have already 
acquired. This is known as ‘deep’ and ‘meaningful’ 
processing. The ideas, which have been taken in the storage 
after understanding will last long and those by rote 
learning (e.g., just of words and sounds) will be lost easily. 
Quantity refers to how much the learner picks up. Younger 
child has limited working memory. Practice or repetition 
strengthens the long-term storage of ideas and interest (impact, 
personal significance, newness) also help in concept 
acquisition. 


Skill Development 


The well-known Russian psychologist, L.S. Vygotski, pointed 
out that most human capacities are not learned in isolation. 
They are learnt with the help of other people, who assist the 
learner to perform actions in search of outcomes meaningful 
to that learner. In everyday life, we might put this view of 
teaching or skill development as ‘assisted learning by doing’. 
In conclusion, it may be said that the new education paradigm 
entails a different view of the learner and of the teacher. 


Vygotski pedagogy, constructivism, and the new theories of 
multiple intelligence promoted by Howard Gardner, have 
revolutionised our understanding of how students learn as 
well as traditional views of ability. 


Acquisition of Information Technology (IT) Skills 


It is to be infused into the school curriculum. The role of the 
teacher with respect to IT should be: 


@ Acquiring basic IT proficiency. 

@ Infusing a variety of strategies to attain learning 
Objectives: IT and non-IT based. 

@ Applying pedagogical principles in designing IT-based 
learning activities. 

@ Using IT to develop learner’s higher order thinking 
skills, creativity and communication skills. 


Teacher as Mentor 


New teachers to a school should have a mentor attached to 
them, someone to whom they can turn for an occasional 
informal chat about progress or who can help with difficult 
children, classroom organisation and management issues or 
general professional development. Tomlinson, in his book 
Understanding Mentoring, published in 1995, has dealt with 
reflective strategies for school-based teacher preparation. In 
some countries, like Britain, the government introduced the 
policy of school-based teacher trainings. The school teachers 
were required to act as mentors. As a practical activity, teaching 
needs to have been learned through engagement in the practice 
of teaching. The teachers, later on in their careers, relate 
everything to their own university and college-based courses 
Unfortunately, in our teacher training institutions there is very 
little involvement of school teachers in training. The trainees 
always look towards the training college supervisor who 
may or may not turn up for supervision of his lessons. The 
concept of ‘mentoring’ is quite identical to the role of 
“cooperating teachers’ in the Internship Model of teacher 
training. The teacher, under this approach, is almost a full- 
time worker in the school and is trained for a wide variety of 
teacher roles. 

Mentoring is an active assistance for the student-teacher, 
under which the following basic functions are performed: 


© Acquisition of awareness and strategies relevant to 
teaching. 

© Engagement in teaching activity, consisting of the 
teaching cycle: Plan/reflect-Teaching/attempt 
monitor/outcome. 

© Monitoring of these activities and their effects. 

© Adapting strategy and awareness in the light of 
reflection. 


ROLES OF EFFECTIVE TEACHERS: SOME 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Moyels (1997) has identified some significant characteristics 
and roles of effective teachers. 


@ Creating suitable atmosphere (environment) for 
learning which is positive and consistent. 

© Preparing a curriculum framework marked by 
progressivism. 

@ Systematic organisers of resources and materials. 

@ Having a classroom ordered for curricular needs and 
having well-established classroom time tables. 

@ Varied presentation of tasks and activities. 

@ Making effective use of time. 

e Establishing high standard of presentation of self and 
class. 

@ Clarity of intentions and sharing with children. 

@ Giving helpful feedback to children on their learning 
and helping children in self-evaluation. 

@ Encouraging children to be self-sufficient and learn 
for its intrinsic motivation. 

@ Having high expectations of all children as regards 
both activities and behaviour. 

@ Matching learning to children’s needs. 

@ Synthesising and analysing teaching-learning theories 
and classroom practices. 

è Regular evaluation of teaching and the learning 
environment. 


The above-mentioned characteristics are in a way teacher’s 
roles and are more universal than contextual. Therefore, they 
apply equally well to our situation. 

In the following section, some terminology is identified 
which is specific to the roles performed by the Indian teachers. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS RELATING TO 
TEACHER ROLES 


During the past 50 years or so the schools and job requirements 
of teachers have undergone changes as they adapted to new 
policy thrusts, requirements and changed circumstances. This 
section contains five sub-categories, which describe the 
various aspects of the subject under study namely, Teachers: 
Job Titles/Designations; Schools: Names/Titles; Teachers: 
Roles/Functions; Teacher Education: Institutions/Structures; 
Teaching Material: Books/Instructional Aids, etc. 


1. Teachers: Job Titles/Designations 


Balwadi/Anganwadi Worker; Nursery School Teacher; Guruji; 
Primary Teacher; Assistant Teacher; Trained Graduate 
Teacher; Vocational Graduate Teacher; Vocational Guidance 
Teacher; Postgraduate Teacher; Master/Mistress; Non-formal 
Education Instructor; Sehaj Shiksha Kendra Teacher; Shiksha 
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Karmi; Specialist Teacher; Visual Arts (Ar/Drawing/Painting), 
Performing Arts (Dance, Drama, Community Singing); Physical 
Education Teacher; Craft/Work Experience Teacher; 
Cooperating Teacher; Cooperating Headmaster/Principal, etc. 


2. Schools: Names/Titles 


Nursery School; KG School; Balwadi; Anganwadi; Pre-Basic 
School; Créche; Primary School; Basic School; Anglo 
Vernacular School; Middle School; Balmandir; Sishu Vihar 
Kendra; High School; Higher Secondary School; Multipurpose 
School; Senior Secondary School; Demonstration School; 
Vocational Higher Secondary School; Kendriya Vidyalaya; 
Navodaya Vidyalaya; National Open School; Sainik School, 
etc. 


3. Teachers: Roles/Functions 


Teaching in Traditional System; Multigrade Single Teacher 
School Teaching; Facilitating Learning; Participatory and 
Interactive Groups Teaching; NFE/ Sehaj Siksha Kendra 
Teaching; Siksha Karmi Teaching; Organising Guidance/ 
Career Education Activities; Organising Morning Assembly/ 
Community Singing; Boy Scouting/Girl Guiding Activities; 
Counselling Children with Special Needs; Conducting 
Computer-based Learning; Imparting Literacy Skills (NFE/AE); 
Supervising Trainee Teachers; Liason with Community and 
Parents through PEC/PTA Activities; Organissing Moral/ 
Value Education Activities; Conducting Population Education/ 
Environmental Sanitation Activities; Special Drives (Health, 
Literacy) Organising Independence Republic Day Functions; 
Participating in NCC/NSS Activities. Organising Relief during 
Emergency; Participating in Elections and Census Operations. 


4. Teacher Education: Institutions/Structures 


Normal Schools; Basic Training Institutes/Schools; DIETs; 
Colleges of Education; Pre-primary Training Schools; 
Secondary Colleges of Teacher Education (STCEs); University 
Colleges/Departments of Education; Institutes of Advanced 
Studies in Education (IASEs); Centre of Advanced Studies in 
Education (CASE); Seminars, Conferences, Workshops and 
Cascade Model of Training; Pre-Service Training of Teachers; 
In-Service Training of Teachers; Programme of Mass 
Orientation of Teachers (PMOST); Special Orientation of 
Primary Teachers (SOPT); Special Education/Inclusive 
Education, etc. 


5, Teaching Materials: Books/Instructional Aids 


Textbooks; Teachers’ Guides; Supplementary Reading 
Materials; Audio-Visual Aids; Lesson Notebook; Supervision 
Notebook; Tele-Conferencing; Self-Instructional Materials; 
Modules; Curriculum Framework, etc. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


R.L. Phutela 


Teaching aids are essentially a part of the teaching method 
designed to aid in the presentation and comprehension of 
ideas, concepts, principles and their application in various 
subject areas, viz., literature, mathematics, sciences, social 
sciences and other curricular and co-curricular areas. These 
aids range from locally designed and produced audiovisual 
aids called ‘Small Format Technologies’ to more sophisticated 
machine operated materials, viz., tapes, slides, transparencies, 
filmstrips, films, audio and video programmes to computer- 
based interactive multimedia Compact Disks (CDs). Some 
categorisation of these materials has been attempted. An oft- 
repeated and preferred classification is in terms of 
non-projected, projected and electronic media aids. The 
non-projected aids include charts, cutouts, chalk boards and 
other display boards, books, journals, manuals, handouts, 
worksheets, etc. Overhead transparencies, slides, filmstrips, 
films, tape-slide programmes are examples of projected aids. 
Mass media, viz., radio and television including audio and 
video cassettes and computer-based multimedia and cyber 
media constitutes the third and relatively sophisticated media 
teaching aids. 

The various categories of aids listed above are also referred 
to as Sensory Aids as they involve various senses: of hearing, 
of vision, touch, smell and taste used to enhance learning. 
Out of these, five auditory and visual senses are largely utilised 
in the teaching aids. These have been employed more 
extensively in the instructional process since many centuries. 
Historically important developments in their use in India can 
be traced through some important milestones discussed in 
the succeeding pages. 

In ancient India, important role played by the audiovisual 
aids in formal education can be traced back to Vedic Schools 
dating back to tenth century AD. The diagrams on the palm 
trees were used by the teachers to explain the rules for the 
construction for altars or marriage pandals. The stories written 
on the palm trees contained plentiful of illustrations. In 
Takshashila, roots have been found to have carvings 
illustrating some incidents of history in the country. 
Khajuraho, Elora and Ajanta caves are typical examples of 
educational uses of visual aids in India indicating the 
importance which Indian educators attached to the visual aids 
in those days. x 

Another remarkable use of audiovisual aids in the ancient 
times has been Patas or picture sets involving painting scrolls. 


These enjoyed popularity in the villages as a medium of telling 
stories especially those mythological in nature. The painters 
used cotton cloth for scrolls and later, fifteenth century onward, 
handmade paper. Besides the Patas, the puppetry has been a 
popular art in the Indian villages in old times. Giant puppets 
were manipulated by combination of rods and stills and wore 
attractive dresses. Yet another variety of audiovisual aids in 
ancient India was Shadow Play with cutout puppets made 
form fine piece of cow or buffalo hide made translucent through 
scrapping. Shadow play had its origin in Maharashtra later 
spreading to whole of south India especially Andhra Pradesh 
and Kerala. 

The sculptures, stained glass representation and paintings 
have also been used to tell stories. In the more formalised 
education, visual aids have been used for decades. Sand boards 
and slates on which the marks were made and diagrams drawn, 
were the forerunners of the blackboard. In brief, it may be said 
that while ancient Indians did not know much of electrical 
lamps, opaque projector, motion picture, record player and so 
on, they at least knew the value of original and basic forms of 
audiovisual aids. 

Independent India accorded adequate importance to the 
use of teaching aids especially the locally prepared improvised 
audiovisual aids and films. The subject first received attention 
in an All India Conference held in 1948. This was followed up 
by appointment of a Committee to examine the problems of 
audiovisual education at various levels and recommend ways 
of promoting their use. A press note issued by the Government 
of India in 1949 laid emphasis on encouraging acquisition, 
production, storage, circulation and uses of educational films. 
The Second Five-Year Plan included the provision of training 
of large number of teachers in production and use of simple 
aids. A National Institute of Audiovisual Education (NIAVE) 
was set up in 1959 to take up these tasks and to carryout 
evaluation and research into the effectiveness of these 
materials. A Central Film Library (CFL) was set up in the 
Institute to serve the above ‘stated purpose. The Institute 
undertook the extension training of teacher educators and 
teachers in the production of audiovisual materials, viz., 
graphic materials, relief maps, globes, models and other 
relevant teaching aids. It also spanned a movement to establish 
state level institutes and state level film libraries to support 
classroom teaching. 

The NIAVE was made part of the National Council of 
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Educational Research and Training (NCERT), which came into 
being in 1961 as its Department of Teaching Aids (DTA). The 
DTA was supported in its tasks by the 4 Regional Colleges of 
Education of the NCERT and conducted several short-term 
and long-term training courses including a nine month Diploma 
Course on Audiovisual Education. Realising the importance 
of Mass Communications in national development, the Indian 
Institute of Mass Communications (IIMC) was established 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting in 1965. This 
institute also provided instruction in Audiovisual Education 
techniques for effective communications. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


School broadcasts were started in India during the post-War 
pre-Independence period and gradually expanded to include 
college students especially for those pursuing correspondence 
courses. These were, nevertheless, largely audio lessons of 
textual materials and did not arouse much interest among the 
teachers and students. The NCERT studies (Singh et al. 1975, 
1977 and 1980) showed that these have limited utilisations not 
exceeding 20 per cent of the schools possessing radio sets. 

In late seventies and early eighties, the Centre for 
Educational Technology in the NCERT undertook an important 
Radio Pilot Project in the use of radio to teach Hindi language. 
The children of classes I to III in 500 schools of Jaipur and 
Ajmer districts participated. Along with improved language 
learning it demonstrated the role of radio to make school and 
learning a joyful experience. The experiment was repeated in 
Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh making use of audio cassettes 
of the programmes. Besides the NCERT, CIEFL Hyderabad, 
CIIL in Mysore and Hindi Sansthan in Delhi and Agra made 
extensive use of audio cassettes to improve language learning. 
Number of language laboratories were set up through the 
network of regional and state level institutes of these 
organisations to teach correct pronunciation and impart other 
linguistic skills. 


TELEVISION 


Television combines the benefits of several teaching aids. It 
transmits moving audiovisual images over long distances and 
thus is capable of bringing up live events and demonstrations 
to home. It was first started in India in 1959 in Delhi and 
commenced School Television Programmes in the year 1961. 
It was used in the initial years to teach Physics and Chemistry 
to school children with the aim of Overcoming shortages of 
trained teachers and laboratories. In 1965, about 22,000 
students in 227 schools of Delhi took benefit of this medium. 
Evaluation studies of these projects revealed that children 
exposed to television did better on learning of Physics and 
Chemistry than their counterparts who were not exposed to 
teaching aids. The Government of India set up the Centre for 
Educational Technology (CET) in the NCERT and Educational 


Technology (ET) Cells in the states to promote use of radio 
and television media. The CET collaborated with the Space 
Application Centre of the Indian Space Research Organisation 
(ISRO) in the conduct of Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE). The Experiment was mounted through 
ATS-6, an American Satellite loaned to India in the year 1975. 
It covered about 2,400 villages in six states and demonstrated 
the potential of television as a medium for developmental 
communications including enrichment of school education 
programmes. The school television programme by mid-70s 
had expanded its telecast to another three television centres, 
i.e., Bombay, Madras and Srinagar. Nonetheless, despite these 
expansions the coverage has been limited. A major boost 
came with the terrestrial expansion of network through large 
number of high power transmitters (HPTs) and low power 
transmitters (LPTs) providing coverage of about 90 per cent 
of geographical area of the country. The advent of INSAT 
series of satellites provided nationwide linkages even in remote 
areas for networked television, telephone and meterological 
forecasting. 

Looking at the success of the SITE and potential gain, the 
TV could provide in realising the goals of education, the 
Government of India launched an ambitious project INSAT 
for Education in the year 1981. This was preceded by a National 
Workshop organised by the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
The project created production facilities in the educational 
setup through the establishment of CIET and SIETs in six 
states in school sector and through Educational Media 
Research Centres (EMRCs) and Audio Visual Research Centres 
(AVRCs) in about 17 universities. Alongside several 
production centres came up in the institutions of technology, 
viz., the Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTTIs), the 
Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) and the institute of 
national importance in other sectors of education, viz., medical 
education, adult education, art education, agricultural 
universities and open universities. 

The transmission services, to begin with, were fed by the 
programmes acquired from overseas countries picked up 
momentum through these institutions contributing education 
Programmes in the respective sectors. Increasing demands 
for transmission and possibilities for large number of 
transponders in the INSAT-2 and 3 (Indian National 
Satellite) series have led the Government of India providing a 
dedicated channel named Gyan Darshan for telecast of 
television programmes and Gyan Vani for audio programmes 
broadcast on FM channels in the year 2000 and 2001 
respectively, 

The television programmes have since grown in variety 
and scope. School television programmes were essentially 
syllabus-based produced to supplement teaching learning of 
various subject-based themes. The INSAT provided wider 
coverage of TV programmes to the rural audience and 
attempted to provide enrichment programmes to widen their 
horizons on historical, scientific and linguistic aspects. The 


learning which was hitherto largely verbal was provided 
through concrete visual experiences brought home by the 
Television. Even though the experiments with INSAT have 
lasted many years, it has not produced visible impact due to 
dispersed interventions and slow pace of integration with the 
school teaching-learning programmes. It has brought the focus 
back on the curriculum-based programmes with emphasis on 
education combined with entertainment. Another important 
limitation is the nature of the medium, which is one-way 
communication not permitting interaction with the recipients 
for clarifications, additional information, etc. This limitation 
(as we shall see later) has been sought to be made up through 
technological devices which provide talk back facilities. The 
scope of this media has been important teaching aids remains 
immense due to extensive coverage and capability to reach 
out to different clientele overcoming the limitations of time 
and space. 

The medium of television which has been used to telecast 
moving audiovisual images (programmes) over large distant 
areas also had its use in training of teachers through Close 
Circuit Television (CCTV). In the mid-eighties the Technical 
Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTTIs) at Chandigarh, 
Bhopal, Madras and Calcutta and some universities, viz., South 
Gujarat University, used CCTV as an aid for imparting training 
to the teachers through micro-teaching technique. The aid is 
no more in use due to recent advanced technological 
developments. 


COMPUTERS 


Computers have been used from the days they were main 
frame machines in the data analysis of research studies and in 
the evaluation processes of School Education Boards and 
Universities. School computing began in India through 
sporadic efforts of a handful of affluent private schools. The 
movement gained momentum with the launching of Computer 
Literacy and Studies in Schools (CLASS) Project by the 
Government of India in 2500 schools in 1984. It aimed at 
demystifying computers and providing hand-on experiences. 
The learning experiences were made available on BBC 
microprocessors (micros) making use of some indigenous 
software. The project ended in the early nineties and was 
subject matter of an IEA Study. Its findings indicated that the 
use of computers was restricted to about 20 per cent of schools 
and that also largely to secondary classes. The NPE 1986 
provided guidelines for integrating computers In the school 
education programmes. Programmes of Action (POA) 
document accompying the policy statement set out targets of 
covering all higher secondary schools by 1991 and secondary 
schools by 1995 and the elementary schools thereafter. The 
achievements of the project, however, fell short of targets. 
The project was subsequently continued as state sponsored 
scheme during the Eighth Five-Year Plan. ot ahaa 
In the year 1998, the Government of India initiate 
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Information Technology (IT) Action Plan and made provisions 
for school education as well. This included providing latest 
hardware and software which had been upgraded substantially 
since nineties. It made recommendation for promotion of IT 
education and culture in the schools. Its promotion campaign 
emphasised a definite place for IT in school education. For 
introduction of computers in schools, the GOI has proposed a 
CLASS 2000 project. The programme aims to introduce a range 
of computing practices in the schools. It envisages spreading 
of computer literacy in 10,000 schools, computer-aided learning 
in 1000 schools and introduction of computer-based learning 
in 100 schools named as smart schools. 

Under the Computer Literacy Programme, the schools shall 
be provided funds for procuring hardware, software and 
learning materials and shall be required to make facilities 
available to another 10 schools in their neighbourhood. 
Schools where Computer Aided Learning (CAL) is to be 
introduced, shall be making provisions for upgrading the 
hardware and making IT resources of schools available in the 
community in the non-schools hours. In the ‘smart schools’, 
they shall be required to procure and generate appropriate 
learning materials for computer-based learning at different 
grade levels. They shall share the courseware produced with 
the other schools to support computer-aided learning. The 
NCERT has been made nodal agency to operate the project 
and to provide training to teachers along with development of 
guidebooks and workbooks for teachers and students 
respectively. A National Centre for Computer Based Education 
has been set up in the organisation which is also engaged in 
the development of multimedia materials for the schools 
besides undertaking the training of the teacher-educators and 
the teachers, Teaching Aids like multimedia presentations 
should help teachers explain difficult concepts through 
graphics and live examples. The NCERT has also taken steps 
to integrate IT into the pre-service course in the Regional 
Institute of Education, Mysore. The organisation is supported 
by INTEL Asia Corporation in its efforts to complete the pilot 
project and to widen its coverage. “i i 

At tertiary level, institutions, viz., Universities, Institutes 
of Engineering and Technology and Institutes of 
Management and other national level institutes have made 
use of Computer Applications in their tasks especially research 
and assessment of students achievement. Computer centres 
of these institutes have been providing training to their faculty 
through regular pre-service and in-service courses in Computer 
Sciences and Computer Applications to explore and improve 
computer architecture, eae software through 

ing and promote applications. 
nie mai as computers have been networked and 
several institutes made forays into web-based online teaching 
and learning. Besides their familiar role as a tool of teaching- 
learning these have been used to create local (LANs) and 
wide area (WANs) networks through cable, telephone lines 
and satellites. These networks are used for exchange of ideas 
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‘by way of virtual conferences or for online learning. In India, 
higher education institutes especially the Open Universities 
such as IGNOU have been providing online teaching to the 
students enrolled in the various courses. These universities 
along with the technical institutes have undertaken 
computer conferencing experiments as well. The private 
institutions, viz., NIIT, APTECH, CMC have been providing 
career-oriented courses to meet the software requirements of 
the industry and also to handle other IT related tasks in almost 
all walks of life. The country’s software personnel have 
received accolades and commendation throughout the world 
making India a super power in this sector largely due to the 
initiatives of the government and private sectors. 


TELECONFERENCING 


Teleconferencing allows optimal use of technologies, viz., 
television, satellite and telephone lines to create 
conferencing networks, The TDCC (Training & Development 
Communication Channel) of ISRO (Indian Space Research 
Organisation) has been utilised to provide one-way video 
and two-way audio (video conferencing) by several 
developmental agencies including the education sector 
both at the school and university levels. At the school level, 
the NCERT, the NOS (National Open School) and some of 
the SCERTs, viz., Madhya Pradesh, and Andhra Pradesh 
have conducted some pilot projects for direct interactive 
education of school children and training of teachers at the 
elementary and secondary levels. The NCERT conducted a 
Classroom 2000+ project in the teaching of Physics directly to 
the students through use of microwave links to Doordarshan 
making use of telephone, and computer response keypads. 
This was followed by conduct of four training programmes 
for the teachers at several locations in the states of Karnataka 
and Madhya Pradesh. An audio-conferencing experiment has 
been undertaken at Indore making use of vacant time of the 
local All India Radio Station and telephone lines. The IIT at 
Kharagpur and Mumbai are known to have initiated IT 
programmes in distance mode through combination of V-SATs 
and leased ISDN lines. These experiments are set to change 
the mode of training from face-to-face to interactive distance 
education format. 

There are other important technologies in waiting to serve 
as tools of education for carrying messages through 
interactive and personalised distance education modes. One 
of these is interactive video disk which can store large number 
of frames for interactive self-paced home-based learning. The 
potential remains immense. The ways to explore and integrate 
them with the existing systems of education is an ongoing 
process. 


TEACHING AIDS AND ROLE OF THE TEACHERS 


At the beginning of the century, the teachers taught children 
using methods which were largely verbal and thus inadequate 
for effective classroom instruction. They had little or no 
sensory audiovisual aid(s) to support classroom instruction. 
The teacher in India nowadays has a battery of audiovisual 
and media aids which can be utilised for strengthening 
children’s learning experiences while dealing with solid subject 
contents. These could be in the form of motion films, models, 
specimens, charts, diagrams, gramophone records, television, 
computers and or a mix of these aids. This has widened his 
and added to his or her choices, 

Further, before the teaching aids became extensive, children 
heavily depended on the schools to increase their knowledge. 
The scenario has undergone sea change. Even though the 
school still has major share in the development of intellectual 
abilities, the child’s environment is much more richer and 
influential due to availability of large variety of teaching aids. 
Their direct experiences with the real world, viz., artistic 
training’s, travel and life in general also have profound 
influence on them. Teacher understands their importance and 
knows that these cannot be ignored except at the risk of 
widening gap between the school and real life situation. 

On the flip side, introduction of teaching aids in schools 
have always raised certain problems. One of these is 
relationship of the teacher with the technical facilities. All 
technological aids are considered auxiliaries to the teacher, 
multiplying the ways in which instruction can be imparted. 
As such any threat to replace them by these cannot be real. 
Another set of issues pertains to the role of the teacher in the 
framework of evolving society. Some of these issues could be 
related to active teaching methods, selective and personalised 
instruction for students, encouraging creative work by the 
pupils, etc. The teaching aids through proper selection and 
utilisation could be gainfully employed to develop these 
abilities and traits in them. The conditions in which teaching 
aids could be used to attain pre-specified objectives have 
been debated for long and some guidelines worked out. 
However, the teacher has to make judgements and organise 
the process making use of available technical resources for 
optimal utilisation to derive maximum benefits. The teaching 
aids are growing in diversity and sophistication. Nonetheless 
their appropriateness depends upon their availability, costs 
and ease in utilisation. These aids can help children to develop 
richer and deeper understanding of the subject matter; gaining 
knowledge, understanding and wisdom in the process and 
deriving thrill through their accomplishments. This should 
make learning a pleasurable and purposeful activity. Teaching 
aids shall remain as important means towards these ends. 
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TEACHING APTITUDE 


Lokesh Koul 


Teaching aptitude is a condition symptomatic of an individual's 
ability to acquire proficiency in teaching and his readiness to 
develop an interest in exercising this ability in performing 
various acts and tasks relating to teaching. The ability here 
means ‘power’ or ‘capacity’ to perform certain designated 
acts, without implications as to whether this power or capacity 
is potential or actual, native or acquired; and the term 
proficiency refers to the degree of ability to acquire expertise 
in teaching through requisite training and experience. Thus, 
what is the nature of teaching and what are the necessary 
characteristics for an effective and successful teacher need to 
be examined for an understanding of the term teaching aptitude 
and its measurement. 


CONCEPT OF TEACHING 


Teaching is defined as the process of imparting knowledge, 
information, or skill to the student, especially by systematic 
method. The phrases ‘impart knowledge by means of lessons’, 
“communicate the knowledge of’, ‘introduce into or impress 
upon the mind as truth or information’, ‘make known or 
understood’, ‘tell what to believe or how to do’, are used to 
extend the meaning of teaching (Harris, 1960, p. 710). As a 
purposeful activity, teaching: (i) has well-defined purpose or 
plan (curriculum): (ii) uses a number of means or operations 
(instruction): and (iii) adopts various techniques to know about 
the results or effects (evaluation). According to Bigge and 
Hunt (1968), ‘teach’ is a transitive verb; to teach someone is 
to do something to that person. Teaching leads to learning 
measured in terms of certain changes in the behaviour of the 
learner. It is influenced by various factors which include: 
(i) the social structure in which teaching takes place; (ii) the 
specific objectives of education; (iii) the theories of 
psychology (learning, motivation, etc.) held by those who 
teach; and (iv) the maturity level of learners, 

The impact of contrasting social structures of communism 
and democracy upon teaching indicated that teaching in an 
autocratic nation aims at the development of conformity, 
intellectual compliance, conditioned response imposed 
discipline, and uncritical dedication to the state’s system of 
values (Counts and Lodge, 1947). Whereas teaching carried 
on in schools of a democratic nation tends to emphasise 
human relationships among students and between teacher 
and students so as to develop independence of thought, self- 
direction, self-discipline and cooperative human relationships 


(Stiles and Dorsey, 1950). 

The specific objectives of education at a particular time 
influence the choice of teaching procedures and strategies. 
For example, if the specific objective is to acquire an 
understanding of ‘Photosynthesis’, experimentation may be 
the teaching strategy, whereas the supervised practice or drill 
may be used when essential facts are to be committed to memory. 

It is generally observed that the particular theory or theories 
held by the teacher influence the choice of method and the 
effectiveness of teaching techniques under certain conditions 
despite the fact that no theory has yet been found to 
satisfactorily explain the learning process (Hilgard, 1948). The 
teacher who firmly believes, for example, that stimuli are shaped 
by multiple factors at a given time may select laboratory or 
project method so as to offer to students a variety of student 
activity and place greater emphasis upon the individual 
initiative and participation of students. 

The maturity level of students also determines the choice 
of teaching methods by the teachers. The teacher may find 
the use of problem solving approach more effective with senior 
secondary school students in comparison to its use with 
students of elementary level. The maturity level of senior 
students permits the choice of a teaching method which offers 
maximum freedom for individual and group planning, execution, 
and evaluation, with teacher serving as a guide and a resource 
person. 

Kulkarni (1986) defines teaching as the process wherein 
conditions are deliberately created (environment organised) 
to enable a specified learner (or group of learners) to behave 
in a specified manner; to perform or to experience certain 
desired objectives. Using this definition, teaching involves: 
(i) a group of learners (or a learner) with certain characteristics 
and previous experiences(entry behaviour); (ii) a set of 
desirable goals/objectives which the learners have to achieve; 
(iii) the conditions or situations which are deliberately planned 
and implemented to help the learners to achieve the desirable 
objectives; and (iv) the teacher, who is the manager of the 
teaching drama. Thus the ultimate goal of teaching is to help 
learners to learn. It involves arrangement of situations which 
facilitate learning. 


TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS 


There seems no unanimity about the criteria of teaching 
effectiveness. No standards exist which are commonly agreed 


upon as the criteria of teacher effectiveness (Harris, 1960, p. 
1481). Sanford and Trump (1950) lament the lack of a generally 
accepted criterion for the pre-service selection of teachers, 
However, the findings of the studies about the criteria of 
teacher success or effectiveness indicate that effective 
teachers have some distinguishing characteristics. 


STUDIES ABROAD 


In general, it seems a fair assumption that ‘teachers whom 
learners like the best are those who have the best interaction 
with pupils and therefore the potentiality for greater success 
in teaching’. (Alexander and Halverson, 1957) This assumption 
is supported by Hart’s (1934) study who among interesting 
data, found that teacher whom the pupils liked the best was 
also their most effective teacher. Jersild (1940) in his study 
reported that; (i) human qualities (kind, sympathetic and 
considerate); (ii) disciplinary qualities (fair, consistent and not 
scolding); and (iii) performance as a teacher, are the 
characteristics of most popular teachers. Similar findings were 
reported by other earlier studies of Hopkins (1940) and Crow 
and Crow (1948). Schhultz and Ohlsen (1955) found that most 
successful teachers showed high social service and intellectual 
interests. Hayes (1963) in his study listed the characteristics 
of effective or good teacher as: (i) effectively uses teaching 
methods; (ii) makes objectives clear when he begins and 
maintains interest all the time; (iii) organises subject matter 
systematically; (iv) instructions are very realistic and 
challenging; and (v) provides very well for interests, needs 
and experience level of students. 

Cattell’s survey of professional opinion on the qualities of 
a good teacher shows a slight reorganisation in categorisation, 
though in essence they are quite similar to those of the studies 
mentioned earlier (Allen, 1963). 

Cattell grouped these traits as: (i) natural gifts (intelligence, 
physical health, perseverance, etc.); (ii) character and 
temperament (self-control, personality and will, sense of 
humour, etc.); (iii) general direction of sentiments (idealism, 
expertise, alertness, etc.); and (iv) matters of education and 
acquired skills (knowledge of subjects, classroom techniques, 
psychology, etc.). 

The study by Ryans (1960), extensive in nature, indicated 
that effective teachers seemed to be exceptional with regard 
to intellectual ability, personality adjustment, social interest 
and effectiveness. They have a strong liking for children and 
a personal admiration for much human characteristics as 
friendliness, permissiveness, and fairness. The teachers rated 
low in effectiveness, suggested that they possessed a critical 
attitude towards others, less interest in social relationships, 
and less favourable attitude towards students. Peronto (1961) 
also observed measurable differences between good and poor 
teachers in the qualities like academic and professional 
knowledge, interest and proficiency in teacher-pupil 
relationships, physical and emotional energy, emotional 
stability, motivation, flexibility, and dominance. 
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Other investigators, Warburton et al. (1963), Barret al.(1961) 
and Davis and Satterly (1969) found that some factors, 
conscientiousness (G+), tender-mindedness (1+), and control 
(Q+) of Cattell’s 16 PF test exhibited significant relationships 
with teaching effectiveness. 

A comprehensive summary of evidence of the effects of 
teacher personality on teaching effectiveness, as reported in 
the foreign context by Getzels and Jackson (1963), suggest 
that despite the critical importance of the problem and a half 
century of prodigious research effort, very little is known for 
certain about the nature and measurement of teacher 
personality and teaching effectiveness. However, these seems 
to be some unanimity that effective teachers are friendly, 
cheerful, sympathetic, and morally virtuous rather than cruel, 
depressed, sympathetic and morally depraved. 


STUDIES IN INDIA 


In ancient India, the success of a teacher used to be reflected 
in terms of the achievements of his pupils. The failure of a 
pupil to show mastery of knowledge and skills was indicated 
a failure of a teacher. The episode of Arjuna-Ekalavya rivalry 
is aclassic example of the pupil outcome criterion for judging 
teacher effectiveness. Traces of such tradition are evident 
even today in the fields of Indian music and dance. There is 
sufficient evidence, mythological or historical, to believe that 
teacher (teaching) effectiveness has been viewed more in 
terms of what happens to a learner (pupil) than what a teacher 
does. The pupil’s act or behaviour has been more crucial than 
the teacher’s act or behaviour (Dave, 1987). 

Few studies have been carried out to validate the 
assumption underlying relationships among ‘teacher factors’, 
‘teacher-behaviour’, ‘teaching strategies and learning 
outcomes’ using criteria of different pupil outcomes. Adaval 
(1968), on the basis of his study, described the qualities needed 
for successful teachers as: normal health and physical fitness, 
healthy and balanced philosophical and cultural outlook, 
normal general intelligence, good habits of daily life, a well- 
developed moral life, sociableness, emotional maturity, 
stability, knowledge of the subject matter, ability to impart 
knowledge, understanding of, and love for, children and 
leadership. Bhagoliwal (1982) found effective teachers high 
in their intellectual capacity, intellectual functioning, 
differentiating and integrative functioning, and creative 
potential. Using factor analysis, teachers popular among their 
students were found to be effective by Koul (1974a). Effective 
teachers were found to be venturesome and striving, placid 
and relaxed, confident and tough minded, intelligent and 
conscientious (Koul, 1974a) and high on theoretical, and 
ethical values (Koul,194 b; Mutha, 1980). Subject mastery 
and intellectual kindling, responsiveness, integrity and 
communicating ability, commitment to teaching, impartiality, 
motivating, concern for the student’s progress and informal 
academic help were identified as the factors of teaching 
effectiveness by Balachandran (1981). 
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The investigators Kour (1983), Khanna (1985), Singh (1987), 
Wali (1985), Padmanabhaiah (1986), Thakur (1976), and 
Wangoo (1984) also found effective teachers high on some 
cognitive and affective characteristics, helpful to students in 
raising their level of achievements, have favourable attitude 
towards teaching and pleasing manners, regular and punctual 
in their class, strict disciplinarian and administrator, objective 
and affectionate towards students, democratic and 
emotionally stable. 


CONCEPT OF TEACHING APTITUDE 


Aptitude is used to denote a combination of traits and abilities 
in an individual to make him qualified for some type of 
occupation or activity. In Warren's Dictionary of Psychology 
(1934) it is defined as.a condition or set of characteristics 
indicative of ability to learn. This implies that an aptitude is 
not necessarily an entity, but rather a group entities; the set of 
attributes which enables one person to learn something. 
According to the dictionary by English and English (1958), 
aptitude is capacity to acquire proficiency, without specifying 
its composition. 

But both these definitions are not scientific in the true 
sense. A scientific definition of aptitude should provide for 
Specificity, unitary composition, and the facilitation of 
learning of some activity or type of activity. 

Thorndike (1913) named three types of intelligence: 
abstract, mechanical and social. This led to a great deal of 
research on the nature and number of special aptitudes. Kelley 
(1928), using factor analysis on a variety of tests classified 
aptitude as verbal, numerical, spatial, motor, musical, social 
and mechanical. Spearman and Wynn-Jones (1950), and 
Vernon (1950) concluded that there are one general or intelligence 
factor ‘g’, a number of group factors such as word fluency, 
perseverance, and goodness of character, and many specific 
factors which are found only in one test or situation. Thurstone 
(1938, 1947) using the centroid method of factor analysis identified 
the following special aptitudes: number, visualisation, memory, 
word fluency, verbal relations, perceptual speed, and induction, 
Guildord (1967) formulated a theory of the structure of intellect 
involving abilities of problem solving, creative performance, and 
decision-making activities. : 

Pandey (1980) has listed the following seven special ability 
as basic aptitudes after analysing the extensive literature 
available: 


1. Verbal comprehension: The ability to understand the 
meaning of words, as in comprehending the content 
of reading passages; 

2. Numerical facility: The ability to manipulate numbers 
rapidly, as in fundamental arithmetic operations of 
addition, substraction, multiplication and division; 

3. General reasoning: The ability to understand and to 
organise, pertinent information in a problem situation 
prior to solving the problem; 


4. Perceptual speed: The ability to identify or to select 
rapidly a given figure among several figures of highly 
similar appearance; 

Spatial orientation: The ability to perceive 

relationships in special patterns and to maintain one’s 

point of reference with respect to the position of objects 
in space; 

6. Spatial visualisation: The ability to manipulate or 
transform visual objects from one arrangement to 
another; and 

. Word-fluency: The ability to produce quickly words 
that fulfil specified requirements as to initial letter, initial 
prefix, number of letters, or similar meanings. 


p 


N 


Although memory is frequently listed as a separate ability, 
it appears to be rather complex in that separate aspects such 
as visual and auditory memory, memory span, rote memory, 
memory for ideas, and memory for meaning. 

Similarly, although perceptual speed is apparently a clearly 
discernible ability in many factorial studies, the domain of 
perception is highly complex. In an important study, 
Thurstone(1944) identified fairly clearly nine different 
perceptual abilities, and Roff (1952) found in addition to spatial 
and visualisation factors what might be viewed as eight or 
nine different perceptual abilities. 

Freeman (1965, p. 431) defines aptitude as ‘a combination 
of characteristics indicative of an individual’s capacity to 
acquire (with training) some specified knowledge, skill, or set 
of organised responses, such as the ability to speak a 
language, to become a musician, to do mechanical work’. This 
means that aptitude is a person’s potential ability in an activity 
of a specialised kind and within a restricted range. Freeman 
differentiates aptitude from skill and proficiency. Skill means 
ability to perform a given act with ease and precision. 
Proficiency has much the same meaning as that of the skill, 
but the former is more comprehensive as it includes not only 
skills in certain types of motor and manual activities, but also 
in other types of activities as shown by the degree of one’s 
competence in Hindi, mathematics, economics or history. On 
the other hand, aptitude for a given activity or profession, is 
the capacity to acquire proficiency under appropriate 
conditions, i.e., the potentialities at present as exhibited by an 
individual’s performance on some selected measures that have 
predictive valve. Freeman (1965, p. 432) points out that ‘when 
we speak of a person’s aptitude for a specified activity, we do 
not make any assumption regarding the degree to which it 
depends upon innateness or acquisition’. Hence, aptitude is 
the present ability (potentiality) indicating the promise or 
essential teachability of an individual in a given area in which 
the role of his past experience cannot be ignored. 

Teaching aptitude, therefore, may be defined as a person’s 
capacity to acquire proficiency in teaching under appropriate 
conditions. However, it may be noted that ‘teaching’ 
encompasses a wide range of subject matter and educational 
levels. As pointed out earlier, of equal importance with general 


mental ability and competence in subject matter to be taught 
are personality traits essential in successful teaching. A 
person may be said to possess teaching aptitude, if he has a 
good proportion of characteristics required for effective 
teaching. A detailed description of such attributes or traits 
has been already provided. The magnitude of such traits may 
differ from individual to individual or even the number of traits 
possessed by each individual may also differ. A number of 
characteristics required for being successful in teaching 
compose as a whole the teaching aptitude. Thus the high or 
low teaching aptitude is in proportion to the number of 
characteristics possessed by a person. In the Indian context, 
there seems to be unanimity among the researchers (Adaval, 
1968; Shah, 1965; Koul, 1974a; Pandey, 1980) with regard to 
the following characteristics which are closely linked with 
successful teaching and hence these characteristics provide 
the ‘construct’ of teaching aptitude: 


G) Physical characteristics: Good physical health, 
effective voice and capacity to do hard work. 

(ii) Intellectual characteristics: Intelligent, fast learner, 
creative, capacity to think independently, power of 
observation and imagination, reflective. 

(iii) Social characteristics: Social awareness, co- 
operative, democratic and warm hearted, 

(iv) Emotional characteristics: Confident, emotionally 
stable, placid and relaxed. 

(v) Educational characteristics: General knowledge, 
academic attainment, up date in course content, experi- 
menting and innovative, knowledge of subject-matter. 

(vi) Interest: Interest in profession, interest in welfare of 
students and community. 

(vii) Attitude: Positive attitude towards life, favourable 
attitude towards students, profession (teaching) and 
community. 


MEASURING TEACHING APTITUDE: INDIAN CONTEXT 


Measuring aptitude mainly depends upon the principles of 
differential psychology. Aptitude test is ameasure to discover 
what potentiality a given individual has for learning some 
particular vocation or acquiring some particular skill, Aptitude 
tests, according to Bingham (1942), ‘ascertain what an 
individual actually does in certain standardized situations, 
and from these measurements the estimate of capacity for 
future accomplishment is an inference—a statistical probability, 
nota certainty. Moreover, tests cannot sample all the important 
aspects of behaviour, nor plumb the depths of vocational 
purpose. Even with full data at hand, an inquirer’s questions 
regarding his aptitudes can rarely be answered precisely and 
with positive assurance’. gat 

The history of the development of aptitude tests indicates 
that these tests sample certain abilities and characteristics 


possessed by the individual at the time of testing. The 
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responses he made under specified conditions were 
ascertained—specimens of his performance were obtained— 
when motivated in prescribed ways. By such means, data 
were secured as to what the person actually does under the 
circumstances, imposed by the test. This was also the 
procedure followed by Indian researchers in the measurement 
of aptitudes and the development of aptitude tests. 

Aptitude tests may be classified into alternate groups on 
the basis of a number of different points of view. However, 
there is hardly an aptitude test in India composed of a single 
test unit in use (Shah, 1965, p. 23). Hence, batteries are 
practically the universal form of aptitude tests. 

The test developed by ISI Calcutta (1970), Roy (1982), Swain 
(1986), Vaidya (1983) and Sharma (1991), are some good 
illustrations of test batteries for measuring aptitudes 
developed in India. In the Selection Test Battery for selecting 
students at IIM, Calcutta, Chatterji and Mukherji (1970) used 
educational qualifications, personal factors, interview 
evaluation and selection test, In the Differential Aptitude 
Test Battery (DAT), the authors of the test (Chatterji and 
Mukherji, 1969) used seven different measures: English 
knowledge and comprehension, clerical aptitude, abstract 
reasoning, verbal reasoning, mathematics knowledge and 
aptitude, scientific knowledge and aptitude, and mechanical 
comprehension. Swain(1986) developed a battery of 
Mechanical Aptitude Test for tenth grade in Oriya language. 
It comprises of five components: general intelligence, spatial 
ability, perceptual ability, mechanical comprehension and 
mechanical information. 

In the development of General Aptitude Test (GAT), Roy 
(1982) used two short performance standard inventories, each 
having ten items, for clerical and technical personnel. The 
items testing the ability to comprehend and solve problems of 
mechanical nature were designed and used by Vaidya (1983) 
in the Test of Mechanical Comprehension. Battery of tests of 
Scientific Aptitude developed by Sharma (1991) comprised of 
seven tests: scientific awareness, numerical ability, perceptual 
ability, mechanical comprehension, reasoning ability, spatial 
ability and figure dexterity. 

In the context of measuring teaching aptitude mention may 
be made of Shah’s (1965) study which addressed the problem 
of developing and standardising a test for measuring teaching 
aptitude of secondary school teachers. The battery consists 
of five tests: Test I (Attitude towards children); Test II (Mental 
ability); Test III (Interest in profession); Test IV (Adaptability); 
and Test V (Professional information), which are used for: 
(i) selecting prospective teachers for training; (ii) employing 
untrained teachers in schools: and (iii) vocational guidance. 
Since the forecasting ability of the test battery is 16 per cent, 
the author (Shah, 1965) points out that the test battery does 
not say everything about the teaching aptitude. He has 
suggested that in order to know more about the teaching 
aptitude of a prospective teacher over and above his aptitude 
test score, some more information about his knowledge of 
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subject matter, his health and the traits of sincerity and industry 
be collected through some proper technique. All the 
information taken together about the prospective teacher, will 
enable the test-user to predict success of the prospective 
teacher in teaching with greater confidence. 

Pandey’s (1969) test of teaching aptitude is based on the 
definition that ‘teaching aptitude’ is the ability within an 
individual to deal with the teaching-learning processes and 
situations in an effective manner. This specific ability in this 
context may be contemplated to encompass the behaviour 
situations where the knowledge of activities and policies 
relating to school and classroom, the content of school 
subjects and the skill of deriving inferences from known 
problem situations, reasoning and comprehension are 
involved, The characteristic behaviour patterns, identified 
through a ‘job-analysis’ of teaching, associated with the 
successful teachers framed the construct of the test battery 
(Pandey, 1980). The eight sections of the battery are: 
(i) Professional knowledge; (ii) Vocabulary; (iii) Inferential 
reasoning; (iv) Number series; (v) Numerical reasoning; 
(vi) Logical selection; (vii) General information; and 
(viii) Heading comprehension. 

The situational test developed by Patnaik (1990) for 
measuring teaching aptitude for elementary level measures: 
(i) teacher competence; (ii) general teaching method; (iii) 
teaching skills; (iv) teacher behaviour and motivation; (v) 
remedial teaching and evaluation; (vi) relation with home, 
parents and community; (vii) attitudinal characteristics and 
personality; and (viii) physical and organisational ability. In 
the absence of predictive validity, the test may be useful for 
evaluating professional knowledge in teaching rather than 
teaching aptitude. However, the effort on the part of the test 
constructor to develop a situational test in the Indian context 


is commendable. (Mukherjee, 1997) 

A serious limitation of measuring teaching aptitude with 
the help of teaching aptitude tests is the selection and 
availability of an objective and satisfactory criterion against 
which such tests are validated for estimating their predictive 
validity. The task of selecting a reliable and valid criterion is 
not an easy task. The most fundamental and most difficult 
problem is to obtain satisfactory criterion measures of 
performance on the job of teaching. Since teaching 
effectiveness and success is conditioned by many teacher 
characteristics and acquirements, the identification of the 
criterion is complex. The documents: National Policy on 
Education (NPE, 1986) and POA (1992) Curriculum 
Framework for Quality Teacher Education(NCTE, 1998) and 
National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(NCERT, 2000) demand certain competencies, commitments 
and performance of teachers for their success in teaching job. 
In the Indian perspective, analysis of: (i) teacher competency 
areas namely contextual, conceptual, content, transactional, 
competencies related to other educational activities, 


developing teaching learning material, evaluation, 
management, working with parents, with community and with 
other agencies; (ii) teacher commitment areas namely 
commitment to the learners, commitment to the society, 
commitment to the profession, commitment to attaining 


excellence for professional actions and commitment to basic 
values; and (iii) teacher performance areas namely classroom 
performance, school level performance, performance in the 
out-of school educational activities, parent related performance 
and community related performance, is necessary in identifying 
the significant teaching success components for their 
inclusion in the construct of teaching aptitude as well as in 
the list of predictive validity criterion measures. 
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TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


S. N. Singh 


INTRODUCTION 


Indian possesses a long historical tradition of education. But 
in ancient India, teaching was not undertaken for monetary 
considerations. Those who did so were condemned as the 
brokers of knowledge (Tam gyan panyam vanijam vandanti). 
It was neither a vocation nor a profession. On the contrary, it 
was a natural duty or Dharma, a mission of life of the 
Brahmanical order (Adhyanam adhyapanam chaio brahma 
karma swabhavajam). Propagation of learning or Vidya Dan 
was their social and moral obligation. The Brahmanical order 
at the beginning was not a caste but a status earned by one’s 
own efforts (Brahma janeti brahmanah). Later it regressed 
into a caste system. But, examples are found where Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and even Shudras acted as teachers for imparting 
the highest knowledge. But cases like this are exceptional. 

At a subsequent stage of social development, the 
Brahmanical order regressed into a caste system and became 
hereditary but the occupation was not undertaken for monetary 
gains. It was the duty of the society to maintain the teaching 
community. This tradition was maintained by the Buddhist 
monks (bhikshus) and Jain sanits (Munis) who also did not 
charge fee from their pupils. During the medieval age when 
Islam came to India and Muslims became the rulers Ulemah or 
the learned men in theology used to impart sacred education 
to their students (tulbah) without accepting any thing in 
return, 

In the ancient world, there was no formal programme of 
teacher education. Since the profession became more or less 
hereditary, the sons and worthy pupils helped their father and 
teachers in discharging their duty of teaching students. In 
this process they acquired this art without any training or 
professional education. With a few exceptions this practice 
continued up to the beginning of the Raj when the base of the 
teaching community became broader and others were Tecruited 
as teachers. The Raj made them employees of the state, local 
bodies and private philanthropic people. The programmes of 
professional education of teachers were Started by the British, 
and continued after Independence with some meaningful 
modification and addition. The Raj also laid down academic 
and professional qualification for the teachers for different 
levels and stages. 

History, however, plays its role in disguise. It is because of 
the historical reasons that there are many persons in society 
as well as in teaching community also who believe that teachers 


are born not made. For them, the professional education of 
teachers is a meaningless exercise. They also expect teachers 
to be embodiment of morality and virtue. They are inclined to 
perceive the image of the old Guru in the modern teachers 
inspite of the changed socio-economic and cultural conditions. 
The conflict between status and role performance and also 
between form and function is visible in the society as well as 
in the teaching community itself which is struggling hard to 
preserve its self identity between the conflict of tradition and 
modernity to achieve a professional status. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 


Sharat Chandra Behar is almost correct when he points out 
that the term profession is used in a variety of contexts and 
with a diversity of meanings. Sometimes it is used to denote a 
mode of earning livelihood while at the other it refers to a 
particular calling on vocation having certain definite attributes. 
The Collins Dictionary and Thesaurus defines a profession 
as an ‘Occupation requiring special training in liberal arts or 
sciences, especially one of the three learned professions 
law, etimology and medicine.’ Earnest Greenwood, an 
outstanding scholar of sociology of professions attributes 
systematic theory, authority, community sanction, ethical code 
and a specific culture to be the components of a profession. 
Talcot Parsons describes its characteristics as specialised 
knowledge and expertise in a socially useful activity acquired 
after undergoing a rigorous education of substantial duration 
approved by an authorised agency. To regulate the behavior 
of professionals, he recommends the adoption of a code of 
conduct and allows them to charge fee for their services. 

The preceding discussion makes it clear that the profession 
must possess the following attributes: 


@ It must be a vocation for earning livelihood. 

© This vocation should be based on sound theoretical 
knowledge leading to the development of socially 
useful skills. 

@ These skills should be acquired after a prolonged 
rigorous training approved by an authorised agency. 

@ This agency should lay down a code of conduct to be 
practised by the members of the profession. 

@ The profession must be open to all those who possess 
the required qualifications and competencies. 


e These competencies should be used for providing 
useful service to the individual and society on a fee or 
salary. 

© without the requisite qualification no one should be 
allowed to practise the profession. 


TEACHING PROFESSION IN INDIA 


In India teaching is nowadays cut off from its historical roots. 
Ithas become an open enterprise, nota privilege or prerogative 
of the Brahmanical order. Anyone with requisite academic 
and professional qualifications can join it and teachers have 
become salaried employees of the state or private bodies. 
Arrangement of their professional education has been made. 
The University Grants Commission looks after the in-service 
education of college and university teachers for whom it has 
formulated a code of conduct in collaboration with the teachers 
associations working in the area of higher education, But it is 
still to be enforced. The UGC itself, the Universities and the 
Associations of Teachers are not seriously interested in it. 
The arrangements for professional education of teachers are 
neither systematic nor are they purposively planned. The 
Academic Staff Colleges established for this purpose have 
more or less failed to discharge their obligations. 

The Bar Council of India, Indian Council of Technical 
Education, Medical Council of India, Dental Council, the 
Nursing Council of India, etc., look after the professional 
education in their respective areas. They prescribe the norms 
for the appointment of teachers, intra-institutional facilities 
and their recognition, etc. Some of these bodies lay down 
rules for the development of curriculum, in-service education 
of teachers and entry qualification of students. But they do 
not lay down the code of conduct for the teachers though 
they have done so for the practitioners. In spite of these 
councils many sub-standard institutions have been recognised. 
The students who come out of these institutions hardly acquire 
the proficiency necessary for practising as professionals. 

The National Council of Teacher Education, a statutory 
body, is responsible for the pre-service education of teachers. 
The council lays down norms for the recognition of institutions 
of teacher education up to the senior secondary stage and 
prescribes the criterion for the admission of students. It is 
vested with the power to prescribe academic and professional 
qualification of school teacher but it has failed to do so. The 
result is that para teachers of different kinds far below the 
average, are being appointed to make certain schemes a 
success. The Council has brought out some valuable literature 
in the area of teacher education. But for reasons best known 
to it the Council has revised its norms in certain fields which 
are not conducive to the professional development of teachers. 
It has also not bothered to lay down a code of conduct for the 
school teachers. ie 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
is another autonomous organisation which is concerned 
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mainly with the improvement of school education and 
professional development of teachers. It runs five Regional 
Institutes of Education in which innovative programmes of 
teacher education have been successfully organised. It also 
arranges different kinds of in-service programmes of teacher 
education and has many valuable publications to its credit. 
Recently it has evolved a code of professional ethics for the 
school teachers in collaboration with teachers associations 
but its recommendations are yet to be enforced. It is not a 
statutory body hence its suggestions are not binding. There 
is a possibility of NCERT and NCTE for working at cross 
purposes. For the professionalisation of teachers and the 
professional development of teacher education it is desirable 
that both the Councils should be merged together. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The professional education of teachers in India was started 
by the British. It is continuing in some form or the other. It 
has not yet fully severed its relationship with its colonial 
legacies. In a few decades after independence, it functioned 
under the impact of Great Britain, now it is under the influence 
of the USA. The concepts, theories, methodology, evaluation 
techniques and educational ideas under currency in the USA 
and Anglo-Saxon Protestant countries have got extra 
fascinations for the teacher educators and administrators who 
are attempting their transplantation in Indian teacher education 
ignoring the differences of the level of development in these 
countries. 

Education of teachers is institution-based. Its main 
concerns are the courses of study and practicals conducted 
in the schools. The practical work is conducted half-heartedly 
and that too in a haphazard manner. Apprenticeship or 
internship, an integral component of professional education, 
is yet to be incorporated in the programme and the training of 
teachers remains incomplete as they do not acquire total 
experience of functioning of the school. The factors and forces 
operating beyond the teacher's institution do not move it. Its 
community base is poor. Its duration is too short to promote 
professionalism among teachers. Thus the programme of 
teacher education has not succeeded in developing com- 
petencies and performance skills necessary for a successful 
professional. There remains hardly a difference in the 
performance of a trained and untrained teacher. 

The theoretical curriculum of teacher education is 
overloaded with a lot of irrelevant information. It is outdated, 
insipid and time-consuming. The prospective and in-service 
teachers are taught certain pedagogical theories and principles 
but they are incapable of developing a culture specific 
pedagogy suitable for the country. Attempts to improve the 
condition have achieved little success as they received only 
insignificant support from the universities, teacher educators 
and professional organisations of teachers. To obtain a 
professional degree or diploma is an easy affair as the 
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programme does not demand hard labour. The exercises made 
by the NCTE and the NCERT to improve the rot have practically 
yielded not much result. 


CERTAIN NOTABLE FEATURES 


For historical reasons the teaching community in India is still 
dominated by the Brahmanical values and culture. Any one 
who joins the profession becomes a neo-Brahmin despite his/ 
her different social origin. The community is still the preserve 
of the middle class, although due to the improved salaries and 
service conditions the upper classes also feel inclined to joint 
it. Teaching still attracts, specially up to the secondary 
level a majority of frustrated youth who could not mange 
to get other lucrative jobs. The situation at the tertiary 
level is somewhat better. The recent rules of promotion have 
opened easy avenues for upward mobility of teachers. Its net 
result is downfall in the academic and professional standards. 
At all levels and stages the supply of teachers exceeds its 
demand. The situation like this breeds corruption and unrest 
in the society. The presence of a large number of middle class 
and frustrated persons in the profession leads to trade 
unionism, ad hocism, reactionism, misadventurism and 
radicalism which are not desirable for in the health of any 
profession. 

The quality of service rendered by the teachers falls short 
of the expectations of the society. Majority of teachers avoid 
taking classes, come late and do not prepare their lessons. A 
few of them prepare their lesson notes only once in this 
lifetime. Indian classrooms are monotonous and lifeless places. 
Lectures are delivered by closed minded teachers to be closed 
in students notebooks. Teaching is reduced from a dialogical 


condition to a monologue. Questioning and cross-questioning 
are not encouraged by a large number of teachers. Teachers 
make only an insignificant expenditure on their professional 
growth. In staff rooms discussion focuses upon non-academic 
topics. Good teachers instead of attempting to improve the 
quality of mind of the students try to fill it with undigested 
information. They still believe in the ‘banking concept of 
education’. Exception to this are rare. 

In spite of the improved conditions of service and salary 
structure the teaching community which enjoyed a very high 
social status and prestige in society before the Raj has gone 
down in the opinion of people. None else but only the teachers 
are responsible for this sort of affair. The status and prestige 
are earned in society by oneself and one’s service. Even 
during the Raj which offered poor salaries to teachers, they 
used to enjoy high prestige. The situation, however, changed 
after independence. The polluted political climate of the 
country and the teaching community itself are responsible for 
this affair. 


CONCLUSION 


Teaching profession in India is hanging in mid-air between 
traditionalism and the modernity. The expectations of the 
society from a modern teacher is that of a Guru of the ancient 
days whose behaviour patterns the teachers are expected to 
follow. Intellectuals and academics apart, the society itself 
believes teaching to be a mission not a profession. The attempt 
to transform it into a profession are being made but success 
achieved in this regard is, however, not very encouraging. 
The teaching community is to acquire a full professional 
Status. It is at best a profession in making. 
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TEACHING SKILLS 


N.S. Mavi & Sheela Mangla 


Teaching skills are specific instructional activities and 
procedures that a teacher may use in his classroom. These 
are related to the various stages of teaching or in the 
continuous flow of the teacher performance (Gage, 1978). A 
teaching skill is defined as a set of teaching behaviours, 
especially effective in bringing about desired changes in pupil- 
teachers. These behaviors are definable, observable, 
measurable and amenable to training (Passi, 1981). 

Skills of teaching are, thus, specific aspects of teaching 
behaviours that are considered to be particularly effective in 
facilitating desired learning in the students. The concept of 
specific teaching skills was first implemented in teacher 
education in the microteaching programme at Stanford 
University in early 1960s. With the subsequent widespread 
acceptance of microteaching as a technique for training the 
teachers, the concept of skills of teaching became well known. 
In time the concept became an important component of 
competency-based teacher education (Coker et al., 1980). 

Micro-teaching, being skill based training, component 
teaching skills have to be identified and selected. The sources 
of teaching skills, thus, are effective teaching behaviours 
emerging from research on teaching effectiveness, analysis 
of the task of teaching, observation of teaching, and the 
psychology of learning and instruction. Based on this research 
on teacher effectiveness, analysis of teaching, and emerging 
psychology of learning and instruction; several sets of 
component teaching skills have been identified by different 
institutions and individual researchers in different countries. 
A number of these skills are common, with different 
terminology and minor differences in the component teaching 
behaviours comprising the skills. 

The first teaching skill used in the micro-teaching clinic at 
Stanford University was ‘how to begin a lesson’ (Allen and 
Ryan, 1969). Subsequently such skills as ‘achieving closure’, 
‘providing frame of reference’ and ‘probing students 
responses’ were added. With the passage of time, the 
following other skills were also added: 

Stimulus Variation: Using stimulating material and 
variations in movement, gestures, interaction techniques, and 
sensory channels in order to alleviate boredom and 
inattentiveness. fi 

Set Induction: Preparing students for a lesson by clarifying 
its goals, relating it to students’ prior knowledge and skills 
through using analogies, demonstrations, and posing 


stimulating problems. 


Closure: Assisting students to establish links between 
new and past knowledge by reviewing and applying material 
to familiar and new examples, cases and situations. 

Silence and Non-verbal Cues: Reducing reliance on 
teacher talk by encouraging teachers in the proper use of 
pauses and in the effective use of facial expressions, body 
movements, head movements and gestures. 

Reinforcing Students’ Participation: Encouraging 
students to respond through the use of praise and acceptance 
as well as non-verbal cues such as nodding and smiling. 

Fluency in Asking Questions; Eliminating unnecessary 
hesitations and repetitions of questions. 

Probing Questions: Skill in framing questions which lead 
students to elaborate on or raise the level of, their responses. 

Higher Order Questions: Which elicit responses that 
require higher intellectual levels from students instead of 
responses that involve only fact stating or descriptions. 

Divergent Questions; Questions, which elicit students, 
responses that are unconventional, imaginative and cannot 
be judged simply to be correct or incorrect. 

Other skills to be incorporated in Stanford list were 
‘recognising attending behavior’, ‘illustrating and use of 
examples’, ‘lecturing’, ‘planned repetition’, and ‘completeness 
of communication’ (Allen and Ryan, 1969). 

Turney et al. (1973a) developed a system for classifying 
teaching skills under which seven categories emerged: 

1. Motivational Skills—including ‘reinforcing students 
behaviour,’ ‘varying the stimulus’, ‘set induction’, 
‘encouraging student involvement’, ‘displaying warmth and 
enthusiasm’, and ‘recognizing and meeting students needs’, 

2. Presentation and Communication Skills—including 
‘explaining’, ‘dramatisation’, ‘reading’, ‘using AV aids’, 
‘closure’, ‘using silence’, ‘encouraging student feedback’, 
‘clarity’, ‘expressiveness’, ‘packing’, and ‘planned repetition’. 

3. Questioning Skills—including ‘refocusing and 
redirecting’, ‘probing’, ‘high level questions’, convergent and 
divergent questions’, ‘stimulating student initiative’. 

4. Skills of Small Group and Individual Instructions— 
‘organising small group work’, ‘developing independent 
learning’, ‘counseling’, ‘encouraging cooperative activity’, 
and ‘student to student interaction’. 

5. Developing Student Thinking—‘fostering inquiry 
learning’, ‘guiding discovery’, ‘developing student problem 
solving skills’, ‘encouraging students to evaluate and make 
judgements’, and ‘developing critical thinking’. 
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6. Evaluative Skills—recognising and assessing student 
progress’, ‘diagnosing learning difficulties’, ‘providing 
remedial techniques’, ‘encouraging self evaluation’, and 
‘handling evaluative discussions’. 

7. Classroom Management and Discipline—‘recognising 
attending and non-attending behaviour’, ‘supervising class 
group work’, ‘encouraging task-oriented behaviour’, ‘giving 
direction’, and ‘coping with multiple issues’. 

Thus, Turney has provided a useful list of skills, which are 
relevant to each broad category. However, he has pointed out 
that there were some difficulties in documenting evidences 
about the validity of the specific skills nominated. This 
approach of teaching skills involved both conceptual and 
theoretical, as well as behavioural development of student 
teachers, though the emphasis was more on the latter. In other 
cases focus was more on cognitive rather than performative 
aspect, and skills of conceptualising, analysing, and 
hypothesising were emphasised. If teaching could be broken 
down into specific skills or competencies, such skills or 
competencies could become the basis not only of training 
programmes, but also an attempt to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness. In Georgia, teachers have to satisfy criteria in 
the form of specifically defined teaching skills before they are 
granted certification as teachers. In US competency-based 
notions of teaching effectiveness became the basis for 
decisions concerning the hiring, granting tenure to, promoting, 
and dismissing of teachers. 

In India, Ray (1978); Jangira and Mattoo (1980); and Jangira, 
Singh and Mattoo (1981) revealed that teachers showed a 
significant gain on general teaching competence as a result of 


Responsive 
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Initiative 
skills 

Skills used 

Responsive 
skills 

Immediately 

preceding 

student talk Initiative 
skills 


the training in teaching skills. Patel (1976); Sharma and 
Bhattacharjee (1980); Lalitha (1981); Das, Passi and Jangira 
(1982); Sharma and Bhattacharjee (1982); Bawa (1984); Bhatia 
(1984); Dave (1987); and Ekbote (1987) studied the 
effectiveness of different strategies of integration of teaching 
skills as intervention training in micro-teaching. Although 
training in integration of skills results in effective teaching, 
Bawa (1984), Bhatia (1984), Lalitha (1981), could not find 
positive results in stimulated conditions. Sheth (1984) evolved 
a strategy of developing teaching skills in secondary school 
teachers through multimedia package. 

Centre of Advance Studies in Education (CASE) at Baroda 
(1975) identified and listed twenty-one skills, which include 
pre-instructional, instructional, and post-instructional skills. 


(i) Pre-instructional skills are: skill in writing objectives; 
skill in sequencing and organising knowledge to be 
presented; skill of locating situations where the 
learning of the unit finds applications; skill of planning 
for different assignments. 

(ii) Instructional skills are: skill of introducing a lesson; 
skill of fluency in questions; skill of developing critical 
awareness; skill of explanations; skill of using 
illustrations and other media; skill of securing attention 
of students; skill of using non-verbal cues; skill of 
obtaining feedback from pupils; skill of diagnosing 
pupil difficulties; skill of increasing pupil participation; 
skill of reacting to pupil response and initiation, etc. 

(iii) Post-instructional skills are: skill of preparing test 
items; skill of making plausible interpretations; skill of 


Skill of selecting student ideas 
Skill of expanding student's ideas 


Skill of sustaining students participation 


Skill of relating students ideas with teacher ideas 


Skill of criticism 
Skill of lecturing 
Skill of objective analysis of ideas 


Skill in asking questions 


Skill in asking narrow or open questions 
Skill in giving directions 


Skill in asking stimulating questions 
Skill in asking questions based on his own ideas 


Fig. 1 


planning remedial measures for the diagnosed 
difficulty; skill of giving appropriate assignments; skill 
of recognising, attending/non-attending behaviour; 
skill of maintaining discipline in the class. 


Passi (1980) identified nineteen teaching skills for the 
modification of teaching behaviour and making teaching- 
learning process more effective. They have been identified as 
to suit Indian conditions. These are: skill in writing instructional 
objectives, introducing a lesson, fluency in questioning, 
explaining, illustrating with examples, stimulus variation, 
silence and non-verbal cues, probing questions recognising 


ee 
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attending behaviour, selection and organisation of content, 
giving assignments, encouraging pupil feed back, diagnosing 
and remedial measures, selecting AV aids, and evaluation, 

Flanders (1973) conceptualised teaching skills based on 
his verbal model of classroom interaction (Fig. 1). 

Brown (1975) identified skills of teaching on the basis of 
three aspects of teaching viz. planning, performance, and 
perception (Fig. 2). 

The Asian Institute of Teacher Education (1972) identified 
teaching skills in relation to areas of educational objectives 
(Fig. 3). 


skill of analysing topic into components 


A Planning skill of specifying objectives 
— 3 skill of choosing appropriate methods of teaching 
t—— 1 skill of verbal teaching moves 
Teacher training 
Performance B Performance 
2 skill of non-verbal teaching moves 
ee 1 skill of evaluating his own teaching behavior 
sa hie Ve 2 skill of evaluating their effects upon pupils 
= 3 skill of evaluating change in pupil behavior 
Fig. 2 
1 skill in social interactions 
iat A Social 2 skill in including social value 
Development 
3 skill in organising group activities 
1 skill in developing desirable attitudes and values 
+—— B Emotional 
Development 
2 skill in including adjustment to schools 
1 skillin inculcating knowledge 
eae C Mental 
Development 
i fi th all- . rea 
‘nae PTER BERA 2 skill in developing intellectual abilities 
of the child 
1 skill in developing sense of beauty, rhythm and balance 
D Aesthetic 
Development 
2 skillin appreciation of arts 
1 skill in promoting healthful living 
E  Psycho-motor 
and Health 
Development yN 
5 2 skill in music coordination 


Fig. 3 
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Table 1 


Teaching Skills and their Components 


Teaching Skill 
£ Writing instructional objectives 


2. Organising the content 


Creating a set for introducing the lesson 


4. Introducing the lesson 


5. Structuring classroom questions 


bee 


6. Questions delivery and distribution 


Illustrating with examples 
10. | Using teaching aids 


11. Stimulus variation 


12. Reinforcement 


13. Pacing of the lesson 


14. | Promoting pupil participation 


15. Use of black board 


16. Achieving closure of the lesson 


17. Giving assignments 


18. Evaluating the pupils progress 


19. Diagnosing pupil learning 


20. Management of the class 


Source: Core Teaching Skills, NCERT, 1982. 


Components 


Clarity, relevance to the content, adequacy with reference to the domains and levels 
of objectives, attainability in terms of pupil outcomes. 


Logical organisation according to content and psychological organisation as per 
needs of the pupils. 


Greeting, accepting greeting, securing attention and giving instruction, establishing 
rapport, ensuring facilities like chalk, duster, aids, apparatus, etc. 


Linking with past experiences, link between introduction and main parts, use of 
appropriate devices/techniques like questioning, examples, exhibits, etc. 


Structuring questions at different levels which are grammatically correct, precise 
and relevant to content. 


Questions delivered with appropriate speed, with proper intonation and pitch, 
allowing pause for thinking and questions well-distributed covering even non- 
volunteered. 

Management of pupil responses using techniques like promoting, eliciting further 
information, refocusing and asking critical awareness questions accepting, rejecting 
and redirection. 


Clarity, continuity, relevance to the content, using beginning and concluding 
statements; covering essential points. 


Simple, interesting and relevant to the point being explained. 


Relevant to content, appropriate to the pupils’ level, proper display and appropriate 
use. 

Body movements, gestures, change intonation and pitch, change in interaction 
pattern and pausing. 

Use of Praise words and statements, accepting and using pupil ideas, repeating and 
rephrasing pupil ideas. Use of pleasant and approving gestures and expressions, 
writing pupil answers on blackboard. 


Adjusting the speed of the lesson to the level of pupils and difficulty level of the 
content, 


Providing opportunity to pupils to increase participation through asking questions, 
creating climate of participation, use of silence and non- verbal cues calling up on 
pupils’ physical participation. 


Legible, neat, adequate with reference to the content covered. 


Summarisation, establishing link between the present learning with earlier as well 
as further learning, creating a sense of achievement in pupils. 


Relevant to the content and level of pupils. 


Relevant to the instructional objectives, use of appropri stions and 
. ppropriate questions 
t SS, p 


Identifying-learning difficulties along with causes, remedial measures suited to the 
type of learning difficulties and level of pupils. 


poesia behaviour reinforced and directions given to eliminate non-attending 
viour, clarity of directions, appropriate handling of pupil’s disruptive behaviour. 


Some component teaching skills, which are associated and 
used at different stages of lesson while teaching/delivering a 
lesson/lecture are given in Table 2. 

NCTE (1987) identified skills in three areas for practical 
work of teaching, viz., (i) Intellectual skills, related to content 
and methods; (ii) Psychomotor skills for teaching; (iii) Skills 
conducive to good human relations for maintaining social 
climate in the classroom. 

Intellectual skills include: (a) Identifying and selecting 
the content appropriate for a particular class; (b) Analysing 
the content into portions related to factual, conceptual, 
applicational and theoretical learning; (c) Analysing further 
the classified content into behavioral objectives related to 
their cognitive, psychomotor and effective domains; (d) 
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Translating them into instructional problems; (e) Identifying 
the implicit mental progress in these problems; (f) Stating 
concepts, behavioural objectives and mental processes; (g) 
Correlating them to pedagogical principles (h) Identifying, 
selecting, devising, originating and enriching learning 
experiences appropriate to achieve the stated objectives; (i) 
Framing instructional questions of differing complexity and 
difficulty; (j) Making appropriate choices from among the 
various forms of questions according to the stated objectives; 
(k) Identifying, selecting, devising and creating unfamiliar but 
reliable and valid testing situations to measure higher mental 
processes interests attitudes and values; (1) Developing 
lesson plans and evaluation tools, combining all the above 
mentioned components. 


Table 2 
Component Teaching Skills Associated with Different Stages of Lesson 


Stage of Lesson 


_+{—_— 


I. Planning stage 


II. Introductory stage (Set-induction) 


Component Teaching Skills 


1. Selecting the content 

2. Writing instructional objectives 
3. Selecting audio-visual material 
4. Developing criterion test 

5. 


Organising the content 


6. Creating set for introducing the lesson 
7. Introducing the lesson 


Ill. Presentation stage 
(a) Questioning skills 


8. Structuring classroom questions K 
9. 


Fluency in questions 
10. Different types of questions 
11. Use of higher order questions 
12. Divergent questions 
13. Distribution of questions 
14. Response management 


(b) Presentation skills 


15. 
16. 


(c) AV Aids Using skills 


(d) Management skills 26. 


Pacing the lesson 
Lecturing/Narration 

17. Explaining 

18. Demonstrating 

19. Discussing 

20. Illustrating with examples 


21. Using aids (AV) 

22. Using blackboard 

23. Stimulus variation 

24. Silence and non-verbal cues 
25. Reinforcement 


Promoting pupil participation 


27. Recognising attending behaviour 
28. Managing the class 


IV. Closing stage 


33. 


29. Achieving closure 

30. Planned repetition 

31. Giving assignment 

32, Evaluating student's progress 

Diagnosing student's learning difficulties and taking remedial measures 


À 
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Psychomotor skills are: (a) Non-verbal skills like position/ 
postural/locomotor skills; writing on the blackboard; 
demonstrating/conducting experiments; handling and 
presenting various audio-visual aids such as charts, projectors, 
over head projectors, microscope, etc.; (b) Verbal 
(communication) skills like listening, reading, writing, 
narrating, explaining, acting questioning, articulating, 
expressing, modulating, etc. 

Skills conducive to human relations are: (a) Securing pupil 


involvement and Participation in on-going learning; (b) 
Development of rapport with them by handling pupil's 
cognitive, psychomotor and attitudinal Tesponses through 
verbal and non-verbal feedback; (c) Creating permissive yet 
goal oriented instruction in the classroom; (d) Dealing 
sympathetically yet firmly with problematic and embarrassing 
social situations arising in the classroom. 

A comparative list of teaching skills as identified by various 
educationists is also given in (Table 3). 


Table 3 
Comparative List of Teaching Skills 
Allen (1969) Borg (1970) T Turney (1977) Passi (1976) Jangira and 


Associates (1979) 


1 i 2 N] 3 


TADE 5 


D0 areas Fa 


Stimulus Varying the stimulus 


questioning questions questioning 


fluency 


Use of probing order 


Varying stimulus 


variation situation 
Set-induction Establishing-set Set induction Introducing a lesson 
Fluency in Asking 


Using effective basic 


Stimulus 
cariation 


Stimulus variation 


Creating a set for 
introducing a lesson 


na 
Fluency in questioning Structuring 
questioning at different 
levels. Questioning 


delivery and distribution 


iE 


Probing question Use of probing question Using/probing question Probing question Response management 
Use of higher 


order questions question 
+ 
Divergent questions Use of convergent 


questions 
Lecture Lecturing Lecturing Explaining 
Planned repetition Using planned Tepetition a 


Completeness of Completeness 


Ensuring completeness 


Explaining 


communication of communication of communication 
Illustration Illustrating and Usi i | 

I ising Illustrating with ing wi 
with examples use of examples examples re ta. 


and obtaining attending 
behaviour 


Giving 
reinforcement 


Employing 
rewards and 


Participation Punishment to pupil behaviour 

Teacher silence Teacher silence ing si i j 
Using silence usin, Si ~ 

and non-verbal and non-verbal non-verbal e 


cues UE 


examples examples 
a 
Recognising 
attending 
behaviour 
Reinforcement Reinforcement 


cues 


HOR 


a 
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Selecting audio visual aids 


i en ce | 5 
Closure Achieving Achieving Achieving 
closure closure closure 
Redundancy 
and repetition 
Student 
initiated questions 
Precuing i i Promoting pupil 
pupil pupil participation 
involvement/ participation 
participation 
eo 
Diagnosing difficulties 
Providing remedial Diagnosing and taken 
measures remedial measures 
Writing instructional Using appropriate 
objectives instructional objectives 
Selecting content 
Organisation of the Organisation of the 
content content 


ee eat 2) Ee Ls 


Giving Evaluation Evaluation of pupil 
assignments progress 
Classroom management 


Source: Core Teaching Skills, NCERT, 1982 


All these researches and studies show that the 
complex task of teaching can be analysed into well-defined 
components called teaching skill which can be taught, 


practiced, predicted, and controlled. These are useful in 
bringing about desired teaching for effective teaching-learning 
process. 
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VALIDITY OF TEACHING SKILLS 


Dunkin (1976) held that two criteria should be applied in 
judging the validity of teaching skills: 


(i) The extent to which the specific aspect of teaching 
behaviour was distinct from other aspects of teaching. 
Observers should be able to agree on what constitutes 
the nature of the skill and should be able to identify it 
when it occurs, and 

(ii) The extent to which the skills have been shown to 
enhance student learning. 


Dunkin (1976) reviewed a long list of teaching skills and 
found that specific teaching behaviours can be distinguished 
reliably by trained observers. Sometimes there are conceptual 
problems in defining teaching skills due to varied levels of 
specificity, e.g., ‘giving reinforcement to student behaviour’ 
is more specific than ‘guiding student learning’, and ‘using 
probing questions’ is more specific than ‘individualising 
instruction’. 

Recent reviewers claim rapid progress in identifying 
teaching skills because it depends on impressionistic evidence 
from professional experience than upon systematically 
obtained evidence from empirical research. Teaching can be 
analysed in terms of teacher behavior at least at three levels, 
viz., (i) component teaching skills, (ii) component teaching 
behaviours comprising the component skill; and (iii) atomistic 
teaching behaviours Jangira and Ajit Singh (1982). Therefore, 
teaching can be analysed into component teaching skills at 
the first level and teaching can be defined as a set of 
component skills for the realisation of a specified set of 
instructional objectives. These component-teaching skills can 
be further analysed into respective sets of component teaching 
behaviours at the second level. Thus component-teaching 
behaviours of a skill, therefore, can be defined as a set of 
interrelated atomistic teaching behaviours contributing to the 
realisation of some aspect(s) of the instructional objective 
purported to be realised by the component teaching skill 
(Passi and Shaw, 1974; Jangira, 1979b). 


CRITICISMS OF THE TEACHING SKILLS 


Possibly the main criticism has been that the teaching skill 
approach leads to the mechanisation of the teaching-learning 
process such that teachers are encouraged to follow over- 
simplified prescriptions or recipes, that ignore variations in 


contexts and individual differences in both teachers and 
students, e.g., it has been argued that some approaches to the 
training of student-teachers assume that such skill as higher 
level questioning should be implemented as much as possible 
so that the elimination of demands for factual and descriptive 
information in the classroom would give adverse results. Such 
assumptions about the absolute validity of some teaching 
skills are often not recognised by supporters and users of the 
approach. 

Another related criticism is that the teaching skills 
emphasise the behavioural aspects of teaching at the cost of 
intellectual and creative aspects, and training teachers in the 
performance of particular categories of teaching behaviour 
neglects the conceptual, theoretical, and decision-making roles 
of the teacher ignoring the imaginative domain which so often 
is thought to distinguish the gifted teacher from the mediocre. 

Defenders of this approach argue that teaching skills are 
best incorporated into teacher education programmes not 
merely as recipes for action but as parts of behavioral 
repertoires which heighten teachers’ capacities to select and 
implement teaching strategies, which they might choose on 
the basis of their theoretical training and creative dispositions. 
If teachers judge wisely that a certain category of teaching 
behaviour is desirable to achieve particular students under 
particular conditions then it is argued that teachers need to 
have teaching skills at their disposal. 


CONCLUSION 


The definition of teaching skills has been broadened in more 
recent years to include diagnostic, analytic, and hypothesising 
skills rather than the more strictly observable behavioural 
skills. Teachers, it has been argued, need to be trained in 
criteria for assessing students’ needs, in monitoring their own 
teaching behaviour, in analysing the requirements of subject 
matter and educational objectives, and in recognising 
alternative types of strategies to achieve them. The emphasis 
has tended to move more towards teachers’ powers of 
conceptualising, hypothesising and synthesising than to the 
acquisition and performance of discrete teaching behaviours 
as teaching skills. 

The concept of teaching skills has encouraged teachers 
and teacher educators to adopt an analytical approach to 
teaching effectiveness. It has encouraged extensions of 
behavioural repertoires, conceptual sophisticated and 
professional awareness on the part of teachers. 
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TEACHING STYLES 


S. Ramamurti 


CONCEPT OF TEACHING STYLES 


The word meaning ‘to teach’ is just to impart knowledge or 
skill to another or facilitate learning or to make the other practise 
the performance of a skill. Depending on the requirement the 
person who imparts knowledge or skill to another, selects an 
approach that is specific to him/her. This approach which 
involves an interaction between the teacher’s operational 
behaviour and student’s receiving/responding behaviour in a 
distinctive manner which is characteristic to the concerned is 
referred as his/her ‘style of teaching’. 

It is important to recognise that there is no one style of 
effective teaching that applies to all teachers in all teaching 
Situations; conversely, a given type of teacher behaviour or 
teacher characteristic is bound to yield different kinds of 
outcomes for different children, depending upon such 
mediating factors as teacher and student characteristics, course 
content, and other aspects of the local and cultural situations. 
A few Styles of Teaching are: 


© Teacher-Centred Styles: Here Teacher dominates and 
controls the entire operation of teaching-learning 
Situation; 

© Reflective Style: Here the Teacher thinks about her/ 
his experiences, concepts, etc., with a view to 
discovering and considering new relationships; 

@ Impulsive Style: Here the Teacher possesses a 
tendency to start on a task without adequate 
Consideration of the factors involved; 

© Impersonal Style: Here the Teacher may like his pupils 
but sees himself as a work director, the classroom as a 
work laboratory not a place for social interaction. He 
may operate a very efficient classroom the atmosphere 
of which many times degenerates into a critical attitude 
and somewhat of a conflict between teacher and pupils 
who do not understand each other; 

© Supportive Style: Here the Teacher is interested in 
children and frequently has a need for loyalty, affection 
and trust. He/she gives children more help than they 
require. He wants them to learn but he enjoys having 
them learn on him. Since he is likely to like his pupils 
and to be liked by them, he may have a strong influence 
in their development of attitudes. The classroom 
atmosphere is likely to be cohesive and warm, and 


particularly suited to the child with strong affiliate 
needs. The achievement-oriented child, on the other 
hand, may be less happy. 


Further to the above Ryans (1960) identified three basic 
styles of teacher classroom behavior. They are: 


l. Friendly, understanding as opposed to aloof, 
egocentric and restrictive; 

2. Responsible, businesslike, and systematic as opposed 
to evading, unplanned and slipshod; 

3. Stimulating and imaginative, as opposed to dull, and 
routine. 


Similarly, Heil et al. (1960) refers to orderly teachers versus 
spontaneous teachers. 


CONCEPT OF TEACHING METHOD 


Teaching method is the ‘pattern of practice that recur in 
classrooms time and again’. Also it is ‘the design and execution 
of teaching-learning process in and outside the class room’. 

The words ‘Teach’ and ‘Method’ have this basic conno- 
tation. Teach refers to show somebody how-to-do something 
so that they will be able to-do-it themselves; and Method 
refers to the way of doing something. 

By combining these two words the ‘Teaching Method’ 
conveys the meaning, the manner or way in which somebody 
is shown how-to-do something. 

These methods then include, direct or didactic approach; 
indirect or inquiry approach, self-directed or self-regulated 
approach. Each of these general methods includes certain 
Specific teaching skills which ultimately become the teacher's 
behaviour and exhibited as styles. Depending on the 
Objectives to be achieved each of these are used. 

When the students have to acquire facts (viz., names and 
dates of independence movement hallmarks, etc.), rules (for 
forming possessives), or action sequences (doing a titration 
or fixing some part of a model), then ‘Direct Instruction’ is 
utilised by using questioning, clarifying and explaining. 

Concepts like ‘germination, global warming, etc.,’ or 
abstractions like ‘civic duty, religious tolerance, etc.,’ could 
best be taught by utilising ‘indirect method’ by using 
constructivist teaching approaches like ‘parallel distributed 


processing model which presumes that learners may not 
always learn in orderly, sequential ways, but instead use 
sources of information simultaneously to construct their own 
meanings’. 

When the objective is to teach strategies for learning, for 
example, a model for learning to solve equations that can be 
used time and again, then the ‘self-directed method which 
uses the skills of meta-cognition (thinking about thinking), 
sub-vocal rehearsal, guided practice and self-evaluation’ is 
justified. 

Interestingly all the above discussed styles and methods 
are incorporated in the approaches that were used in traditional 
India. The ‘Gurukula systems’ had them in some form at some 
stage of education for children. Education is life and life was 
education for them. The main aim of education was focused 
at the after worldly aspects, and that commenced with ‘Chitta 
Vrithi Nirodha’ (the cessation of all mental functions which 
are concerned with world matter). Education is expected to 
open up all the awareness of knowledge while disciplining the 
mind to drive it down to its deeper most layers, not ruffled by 
the ripples of the surface. This was totally individualised 
because the ultimate aim of education is emancipation ‘for 
release from the fears of mundane world and to self-actualise 
oneself’. According to Rig Veda, ‘Tapasya’ was the method 
of learning. It was based on the pursuit of the highest truth 
on the basis of ascetics’ austerities and concentric 
contemplation. Individualised recitation of the texts every day 
was mandatory. This was one of the Teaching Styles of that 
period in which the Teacher made the students practise 
‘recitation, through Sravan, Manana and Nidhidyasa’. These 
terms mean in brief as follows: 

Recitation: Starts before the chirping of birds start in the 
morning (Titreya Upanishad, VI. 4.3.1, p. 225) and three kinds 
of recitation were practised: 


(a) Taking words singly 
(b) Taking words in pairs, and 
(c) Words in a continuous way 


Sravana: Making the students to ‘listen’ is the style. 
The utterances of the Teacher were most important. 
‘Swara’ was required to be practised and was given utmost 
importance. 

Manana: To make the children deliberate and reflect on 
the topic taught is the style. This style of teaching was 
contributory for the development of ‘intellectual 
apprehension’. 

Nidhidhyasa: This style was used to introduce the 
students to ‘contemplation’. Here exercises in meditation to 
lead up were given that are referred as ‘Upasanas’ at a later 
stage of time. 

From the student’s point of view memory was of greatest 
use. In gist, various methods and styles that were used in 
ancient India are as follows: 
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. Enigmatic method 

; Aphoristic method 

. Etymological method 
Mythical method 
Analogical method 

Dialectic method 

Synthetic method 

. Monolgic method 

. Adhoc or temporary method 
Progressive method 


Sywrprnanunronyne 


a 


(R.D. Ranade, Constructive Survey of Upanishadic 
Philosophy) 
Other teaching delivery styles used in the past were: 


. Lecture method 

Dialogue method (one at a time with the teacher) 

. Debate 

. Discussion 

. Question-answer 

Sight-seeing (field-trip) 

Nigamana and Agamana (deductive and inductive) 

Intentional method 

. Sidhanta (theorisation): The truth established on 

examination by experts (by reasoning) 

10. Samasya (problem-solving): Doubt or ambiguity 

11. Prayojana (objective formation): Purpose for the 
accomplishment for which some action could be initiated. 

12. Jijnasa (discovery): Investigation 

13. Vyavasaya: Determination 

14. Vakyadosha: Defects of speech 

15. Arthapathi: Presumption—gaining the knowledge of 
a thing implied by declaration of another thing 

16. Chawchala: Quibble 

17. Ahetu: Fallacy 

18. Atilabha: Inopportune 

19. Upalabha: Imputation of defect to the reason adduced 

20. Hetvantara: Shifting of reason 

21. Arthantara: Shifting of the topic (multiple meanings) 

22. Pratijna Hani: Abandonment of proposition 


PRN AMAYWNS 


(J.P. Awasthi and Mani Sharma, Classical Indian 
Philosophies and their Practice in Education) 

Almost all of the moder styles could be located in these 
approaches that were used during the vedic system. However, 
the meaning of styles of teaching used may be reflected once 
again for more comprehension. Teaching style is the style of 
interaction between the teacher's operational style and that 
of the student. Since every class or group of children consists 
of many cognitive styles (each one having their own) there is 
a limit to the extent that the teacher can deal with each child on 
his own terms, especially that catering to a narrow idiosyncratic 
style of learning can serve to freeze the latter's ability to profit 
from a variety of educational experiences. 
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There is no one style of effective teaching that applies to 
all teachers in all teaching situations. Some of the methods 
used by experts can be used only by experts, simply because 
it takes an expert to use them. Shumsky suggests that the 
teacher experiment in order to find a style of teaching suitable 
to his personality and his background as well as to his students. 

The modern styles of teaching in vogue at preset are: 

Lecture—The teacher is active while the learners are 
passive as it is almost like a mono dialogue. 

Lecture-Demonstration—From concrete to abstract is 
applied here where the teacher only is mainly active. 

Historical Method—From the very beginning the topic is 
developed and carried through various stages of evolution. 

Heuristic Method—initiated by Prof. Armstrong H.E. this 
method possesses the ideas that the student should discover 
everything he learns about from his own observations and 
experiments. 

Assignment Method—Home and school assignments are 
given along with a sheet of instructions to the students in which 
questions, references, etc., are included. Results are maintained 


in a ‘Progress record’ for knowing the students’ position in 
comparison with the other members of the class/school. 

Project Method—Building a comprehensive unit around 
an activity which may be carried out in the school or outside, 
by the student. Here ‘learning by doing’ and ‘learning by 
living’ are the two cardinal principles involved in it. This 
method was proposed by Stevenson J.A. 

Discussion Method—Discussion either is initiated by the 
teacher with a brief introduction or students form into groups 
and by carrying the briefing given by the teacher continue 
discussion, to arrive at the suggested goal. 


META-COGNITIVE APPROACHES 


Methods to think about thinking are being initiated. These 
include basic rehearsal techniques, organisational strategies 
like prompting, self-appraisal, feedbacks on appraised 
results, transferring the comprehension monitoring strategy 
and so on. 

These and similar ones are known as “Teaching Styles’ 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


K. Gopalan 


PREAMBLE 


India has had a long and distinguished tradition in science 
and technology. Scientific thought and innovative ideas 
relating to technology have been part of India’s culture and 
the basis of her civilisation of over 5000 years. Layouts of the 
then human habitations, techniques of architecture and 
excellence of manufactured articles such as fabrics of cotton 
and silk, painted and enamelled wares, metallic vessels and 
gold and silver ornaments clearly indicate that science and 
technology was part and parcel of Indian way of life. 
Unfortunately, this situation changed when India came under 
foreign domination. Science and technology was wiped out 
of the face of India. In the pre-Independence days, Indians 
were fed on the thesis that they were not technically or 
scientifically minded, and that modern science and technology 
was alien to them. 

The first survey school on Indian soil started functioning 
with eight students at Madras in May 1794. The first civil 
engineering college at Roorkee was set up in January 1848. 
Within a few years, engineering colleges at Calcutta, Madras 
and Poona followed. The college at Madras was the first 
institution in India to offer a degree course in mechanical 
engineering in 1894. It was shifted to its present premises in 
Guindy in 1920. The civil engineering college at Calcutta 
started functioning in November 1856. It became Bengal 
Engineering College, Sibpur in 1920. The civil engineering 
college at Poona came into existence in 1864 and it became the 
Poona College of Engineering in 1911. The universities of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were founded in 1857. The 
three engineering colleges at Calcutta, Madras and Poona 
were duly affiliated to them. During the 1880s, anew class of 
educated Indians wanted India to progress in technical 
education and industrial development. A mention of the need 
to develop technical education was a regular feature of the 
then Indian political resolutions. 

The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute (VJTI) at Bombay 
came into existence in 1887 mainly through non-official efforts. 
The Kala Bhavan Technical Institute was set up at Baroda in 
1890. At the end of the nineteenth century, the facilities for 
technical education in India consisted of four engineering 
colleges at degree level, about 20 survey and technical institutes 
and some 50 industrial schools. The then British authorities were 
not interested in financing technical education in India. They 


were of the view that India did not have the necessary educational 
base to profit from higher technical education. 

The Bengal Textile Institute at Serampur was set up 1909. 
The Indian Institute of Science (IISc) started functioning in 
Bangalore in July 1911. The Banaras Hindu University (BHU) 
was established in 1916 and its College of Engineering started 
functioning in 1919. The Indian School of Mines (ISM) was 
opened at Dhanbad in December 1926. The Universities of 
Mysore, Osmania and Travancore were established in 1916, 
1918 and 1937 respectively and three engineering colleges 
were opened in 1917, 1929 and 1938. The Aligarh Muslim 
University (AMU) set up its engineering college in 1935 and 
the Andhra University started its JVD College of Science and 
Technology in 1933. The VJTI was affiliated to Bombay 
University in 1947, 

The Government of India founded the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (CABE) in 1936. The All-India Association 
of Principals of Technical Institutions (APTI) was formed in 
1941. Largely through public initiative, a number of technical 
schools and colleges were started particularly in the southern 
part of India during and immediately after the Second World 
War (1939-1945). When the War was over, the British 
government realised that it would no longer be possible to 
hold on to the Indian empire. On the recommendation of the 
CABE, the Government of India decided on 30 November 1945 
to setup the All India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) 
to coordinate and supervise technical education above the 
high school stage. The inaugural meeting of the AICTE was 
held in May 1946. 

The AICTE proved to be an effective agency for the 
spectacular growth and expansion of technical education in 
India after independence. At the time of Independence in 1947, 
India had only 38 technical education institutions at the degree 
level with an intake of 2940 students and 53 institutions at the 
diploma level with an intake of 3670 students. The intake at 
postgraduate level was only 70. In 1997, the intake capacity in 
engineering and technology at degree level was 1,30,946, at 
diploma level 1,84,648 and at postgraduate level 16,900. These 
figures indicate the tremendous expansion that has taken place 
in technical education during the 50-year period from 1947 to 
1997. In 1997 there were 547 institutions in engineering and 
technology at the degree level, 120 institutions at postgraduate 
level and 1102 institutions at the diploma level. Most of the 
increase had taken place during the period 1990-97. 
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There were 776 degree institutions with an intake capacity 
of 1,85,758 and 1215 diploma level institutes with an intake 
capacity of 2,11,894. Besides, there were institutions for 
Pharmacy, Architecture, Computer/Information Technology 
both at the degree and diploma levels (Figures relate to May 
2000). 


STRUCTURE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The structure of technical education in India has basically 
four levels. The certificate level programmes introduced in 
1950 under the Craftsmen Training Scheme (CTS) train 
craftsmen who function as skilled workers in different trades 
in industry. Under this scheme, training is imparted to persons 
in the age group of 14 to 25 years in more than 41 engineering 
and 22 non-engineering trades. Training is imparted in 
Industrial Training Institutes/Centres (ITIs/ITCs) spread all 
over the country. The period of training varies from one year 
to two years after 8 to 12 years of schooling depending upon 
the trade. There are more than 2700 ITIs/ITCs in the country 
with a total intake capacity of about 4,00,000. The CTS is under 
the charge of the Directorate-General of Employment and 
Training in the Ministry of Labour. 

The second level of technical education is the diploma 
level training offered in polytechnics. The duration of diploma 
courses is generally 3 years after 10 years of schooling. 
However, many students join after 12 years of schooling. 
Diploma holders generally function as foremen and 
supervisors in industry. 

The third level of technical education is at the degree level 
which is of 4 years duration after 12 years of schooling. Degree 
holders in engineering and technology perform functions such 
as planning, designing, production and management. 

Postgraduate programmes leading to postgraduate and 
doctoral degrees form the fourth level of technical education. 
Postgraduate programmes leading to ME/MTech degrees are 
of 1'/, years duration after BE/BTech and doctoral programmes 
take 3 to 4 years after ME/MTech, 

Many institutions offer evening part-time programmes for 
diploma holders to get degrees, while several others admit 
diploma holders to the second year of the degree programme. 
Quite a few professional bodies/societies organise training 
programmes and conduct examinations which are considered 
equivalent to a degree or diploma as the case may be. 


MANAGEMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


There are three main agencies which control technical 
education at the national level, They are: Bureau of Technical 
Education (BTE) in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD), University Grants Commission (UGC) 
and All-India Council for Technical Education (AICTE). The 
BTE undertakes the Processing, monitoring and evaluation of 
centrally funded institutions such as the Indian Institutes of 


Technology (IITs) and the Indian Institutes of Management 
(IIMs). It also deals with apprenticeship training and 
institutions such as Regional Engineering Colleges (RECs), 
Asian Institute of Technology (AIT) (Bangkok) and Colombo 
Plan Staff College (CPSC, Manila). 

All new plan schemes and foreign assistance programmes 
are also processed through the BTE. Until 1994, the quality 
improvement programmes (QIP) for teachers and the centrally 
sponsored schemes such as modernisation and removal of 
obsolescence and developing infrastructure and expertise in 
emerging and thrust areas were handled by the BTE. In 1994, 
these schemes were handed over to the AICTE. However, 
funding for these schemes in respect of centrally administered 
institutions and the RECs continues to be done by the BTE. 

The UGC has a role in the development of technical 
education as it finances more than 32 university departments 
in engineering and technology. It is the authority to recommend 
to Central Government ‘Deemed University’ status to 
institutions. 

At the national level, the AICTE is responsible for the 
coordinated development of technical education and for the 
maintenance of norms and standards. 

At the state level, most of the state governments have 
Directorates of Technical Education to look after technical 
education. The general set-up and organisation of the 
directorates differ from state to state. In most states, the 
directorates function under the Department of Education, 
whereas in some states they are under the Department of 
Science and Technology or Department of Technical 
Education or Department of Industries. The academic control 
of state-level engineering colleges rests with the universities 
to which they are affiliated. Universities are responsible for 
curriculum design, examinations and award of degrees. 

Each state has a State Board of Technical Education (SBTE), 
which is the policy making body for giving direction to the 
development of technical education in the state. Academic 
control of diploma level courses is also exercised by the SBTE. 

The state government is responsible for the administration 
and financing of government engineering colleges and 
polytechnics. Aided private institutions are managed by 
Boards of Governors with representation from government. 
About 80-100 per cent of the annual recurring expenditure of 
aided private institutions is also met by the government. These 
institutions also get assistance from the central government 
for implementing some of the centrally sponsored schemes. 

By the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1974-79), there was 
considerable pressure for the expansion of technical 
education. Consequently, in the early 1980s a large number of 
private self-financing institutions came into existence 
particularly in the states of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. But, there was no effective 
mechanism to control their functioning. This led to a sort of 
commercialisation of technical education. Later, in a historic 
judgement, the Supreme Court defined the norms for admission 


and fee structure for all self-financing engineering colleges. 
With these guidelines and under the control of the AICTE, 
functioning of self-financing private engineering colleges got 
normalised and other states also started promoting 
involvement of private sector in technical education. Today, 
self-financing private technical education institutions account 
for more than 70 per cent of admissions to engineering colleges 
and polytechnics. 


ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(AICTE) 


On the recommendation of the CABE, the All-India Council 
for Technical Education (AICTE) was established in 1945 as 
an advisory body to coordinate the development of technical 
education above the high school stage. The National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986, made a specific mention of the need 
to make the AICTE astatutory body. Accordingly, the AICTE 
was made a statutory body by an Act of Parliament (Act No. 
52) in 1987 to ensure proper planning and coordinated 
development of technical education throughout the country. 
The Act came into force with effect from 28 March 1988 and 
the statutory AICTE was established on 12 May 1988. 
Technical education was defined as programmes of education, 
research and training in engineering, technology, architecture, 
town planning, management, pharmacy, applied arts and crafts, 
hotel management and catering technology and such other 
programmes or areas as the central government declare in 
consultation with the AICTE. The Act has laid down the powers, 
functions and structure of the AICTE. The AICTE is governed 
by statutory bodies such as the Council, Executive Committee, 
All-India Boards of Studies, and Regional Committees. 


CENTRALLY FUNDED INSTITUTIONS 
Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) 


The India Institutes of Technology (IITs) were set up soon 
after Independence for the main purpose of developing human 
resources in the field of science and technology. They have 
been set up by an Act of Parliament and are fully autonomous 
premier national institutions with advanced facilities for 
education and research in engineering, technology and 
applied science. The first IIT was set up at Kharagpur in 1950. 
A chain of 5 more IITs was established at Bombay (1958), 
Madras (1959), Kanpur (1960), Delhi (1963) and Guwahati 
(1995). The IITs have been declared as institutions of national 
importance by an Act of Parliament. They have been effective 
in enhancing the country’s techno-economic strength and 
technological self-reliance. They have distinguished 
themselves by the excellence of their academic work, R&D 
activities, industrial consultancy and continuing education 
programmes. The IITs are fully financed by the central 
government. 
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Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


The Indian Institute of Science (IISc), Bangalore was set up in 
1909 and started functioning in 1911 with the objective of 
imparting postgraduate education and training and carrying 
out research in various areas of basic sciences and 
engineering and technology. Over the years, the IISc has 
earned global recognition as a centre of excellence in research 
in all its areas of specialisation. It was given the status of 
Deemed University in 1958. It has succeeded in encouraging 
creativity, nurturing excellence, boosting innovative research 
and development, technology transfer and rendering support 
to solving industrial problems. The Institute has taken up a 
programme of technology development involving industries 
in the areas of advanced materials, biotechnology, information 
processing and food processing technologies. The Society 
for Innovation and Development, established at the Institute, 
was able to channelise the technological and developmental 
activities carried out at the Institute. The implementation of 
SUTRA (Sustainable Transformation of Rural Areas) under 
the aegis of ASTRA (Application of Science and Technologies 
to Rural Areas) is an important example of the application of 
modern developments in technology to rural upliftment. The 
Super Computer Centre of the Institute has a microwave link 
with international terminals. 


Indian Institutes of Management (IIMs) 


The six Indian Institutes of Management (IIMs) located at 
Calcutta (1961), Ahmedabad (1962), Bangalore (1973), Lucknow 
(1984), Calicut (1997) and Indore (1998) are institutions of 
excellence established with the objective of imparting high 
quality management education and training, conducting 
research and providing consultancy services in the field of 
management to various sectors of the Indian economy. The 
IIMs conduct postgraduate diploma programmes in 
management (equivalent to MBA), fellowship programmes in 
management (equivalent to PhD), short-term management 
development and organisation-based programmes and carry 
out research and consultancy for the industry. These 
Institutes have been conducting research to cater to the needs 
of non-corporate and under-managed sectors such as, 
agriculture, rural development, public systems management, 
energy, health education and habitat. They are recognised as 
premier management institutions comparable to the best in 
the world for teaching, research and interaction with industry. 


National Institute of Industrial Engineering (NIIE) 


In 1963, the Government of India established the National 
Institute of Training in Industrial Engineering (NITIE) at 
Bombay with the assistance of United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) through the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO). Now it is known as the National Institute 
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of Industrial Engineering (NIIE). The NIIE is an autonomous 
body under the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
and is governed by a Board of Governors comprising eminent 
personalities. Since its inception, the Institute has been 
providing solutions to the complex problems of industry and 
business. It conducts postgraduate programmes in industrial 
engineering and industrial management and also a large number 
of management development programmes (MDPs) for the 
benefit of senior and middle level executives drawn from the 
government, public and private sector organisations. It also 
conducts a fellowship programme (equivalent to PhD) in the 
area of industrial engineering and management. It is also 
engaged in applied research in various facets of industrial 
engineering, energy, safety, environment and marketing. The 
Institute conducts unit based programmes (UBPs) tailor-made 
to suit specific requirements of industry. 


National Institute of Foundry and Forge 
‘Technology (NIFFT) 


The NIFFT was established in 1966 at Ranchi in collaboration 
with UNESCO-UNDP, taking cognisance of the pivotal role of 
foundry and forge industries in the country’s development. 
The Institute's mission is to provide highly specialised training 
to personnel for the operation and management of these 
industries. The Institute offers advanced diploma courses in 
foundry technology and forge technology, BTech degree 
Courses in manufacturing engineering, and metallurgical and 
materials engineering and MTech degree courses in 
manufacturing engineering and foundry and forge technology. 
Additionally, the Institute carries out research and 
development activities in foundry, forge and allied areas. To 
update and enrich the knowledge base of serving technical 
personnel in industry, the Institute also offers programmes in 
continuing education such as in-site refresher and on-site 
unit based courses. 


School of Planning and Architecture (SPA) 


The School of Town and Country Planning, New Delhi, was 
established by the Government of India in 1955 to provide for 
education and training in the field of rural, urban and regional 
planning. This School was renamed as School of Planning 
and Architecture (SPA) after the introduction of the discipline 
of architecture in 1959. The SPA, which was conferred the 
Status of a Deemed University in 1979, provides undergraduate 
and postgraduate education and training in the fields of 
architecture, planning, design and management of different 
aspects of human habitat and environment. The postgraduate 
specialisations include architectural conservation, urban 
design, industrial design, landscape architecture, 
environmental planning, urban planning, and building 
engineering and management. 


Indian School of Mines (ISM) 


The Indian School of Mines (ISM), Dhanbad, established by 
the Government of India in 1926, caters to the human resource 
needs of the nation in the areas of mining, petroleum, mining 
machinery, mineral engineering and earth sciences besides 
training manpower in the related disciplines of management, 
electronics and instrumentation, environmental sciences and 
engineering, computer science and engineering, applied 
sciences, and humanities and social sciences. The School 
offers four-year integrated BTech programmes in mining 
engineering, engineering and mining machinery, petroleum 
engineering, mineral engineering, computer science and 
engineering, electronics engineering; and three-year 
programmes for science graduates leading to MSc (Tech) 
degree in applied geology and applied geophysics. It conducts 
a number of industry-oriented postgraduate programmes in 
engineering, management and earth science disciplines. 
MTech programmes of three-semester duration are offered in 
a variety of subjects. 


Indian Institute of Information Technology and 
Management (ITM) 


The government established the IITM at Gwalior for 
producing leadership manpower, augmenting and harnessing 
the potential of information technology with management skills 
and training in an integrated manner. The objectives of the 
Institute include creation of facilities for education, training 
and research in the areas of information technology and 
management, provision of consultancy, continuing education 
programmes for working professionals and other related 
activities. The core educational programme of the Institute 
includes a five-year integrated programme leading to a diploma 
in information technology and management as also a 
Postgraduate diploma in IT and management, with an entry 
level qualification of a bachelors degree in selected areas. The 
first academic session of the Institute began in 1998-99, 


Indian Institute of Information Technology (IIIT) 


Recognising the need to improve availability of manpower in 
some areas of software and information technology (IT) and 
to develop specific world class education and research 
Programmes in IT and other allied sciences, the IIIT was 
established at Hyderabad. It started functioning from the 
academic session 1999-2000 with an intake of 60 Students at 
the undergraduate level course in IT. The Institute will promote 
development of IT and its application through an extensive 
network of educational research and development programmes. 
It will establish links with the industry so as to involve the 
best professionals in IT and to find solutions to relevant 
problems from a scientific, Strategic, commercial and societal 
points of view. 


North-Eastern Regional Institute of Science and 
Technology (NERIST) 


The North-Eastern Regional Institute of Science and 
Technology (NERIST) was established in 1986 at Shillong to 
generate skilled manpower in the field of engineering and 
technology and applied science for the development of the 
North-Eastern Region, The NERIST was earlier being funded 
through the North-Eastern Council. With effect from 1994-95, 
the Institute is being funded directly by the MHRD. The 
NERIST was conceived as a unique institution offering a 
sequence of modular programmes, each of two years duration 
leading to six certificate, seven diploma and seven degree 
courses in technology and applied sciences, The modules 
provide linkages with occupational levels, i.e., technicians, 
supervisors and engineers. The base and diploma modules 
provide entry to the next higher module, subject to required 
performance of the students in lower module(s) and with the 
provision to undergo certain bridge courses. Thus, certain 
percentage of students get siphoned off either voluntarily or 
compulsorily at the end of each module. The thrust of this 
modular and innovative academic programme is to encourage 
a policy of vocationalisation and to allow only motivated 
students to go for higher studies, while permitting others to 
take up jobs or to develop their entrepreneurial skills. The 
NERIST is affiliated to the North-Eastern Hill University. 


Sant Longowal Institute of Engineering and 
Technology (SLIET) 


The Sant Longowal Institute of Engineering and Technology 
(SLIET) was established in the year 1989. The Government of 
Punjab provided 500 acres of land for the establishment of the 
Institute. The Institute is entirely funded by the MHRD. The 
courses of two years duration each are modular and terminal 
in nature and have bridge courses at appropriate levels. The 
Institute offers 12 certificate, 10 diploma and 8 degree courses. 
The academic pattern of the Institute is on the lines of NERIST 
with vertical mobility and lateral entry introduced at different 
levels of courses in engineering and technology. The 
educational programmes are non-conventional, cost-effective, 
flexible, modular and credit-based, having built-in 
entrepreneurship skills with stress on self-employment and 
continuity of education. 


Regional Engineering Colleges (RECs) 


Seventeen Regional Engineering Colleges (RECs) have been 
established in each of the major states to meet the country’s 
growing requirement for trained technical manpower. Each 
college is a joint and cooperative enterprise of the central 
government and the state government concerned. While all 
the 17 colleges offer degree courses in various branches of 
engineering and technology, 14 of these have facilities for 
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postgraduate (PG) and doctoral programmes. The entire non- 
recurring expenditure and expenditure for PG courses in the 
RECs are borne by the central government. In respect of 
recurring expenditure on undergraduate courses, the expen- 
diture is shared by the central and state governments on 
50: 50 bases. The MHRD has taken a number of initiatives to 
enable RECs to achieve excellence in education, research and 
training. Through the scheme of ‘Centres of Excellence’, the 
capability RECs in respect of library, resources and equipment 
has been considerably enhanced. Apart from undergraduate 
programmes, RECs offer a number of PG programmes leading 
to the award of ME, MCA and MBA degrees. Each REC is 
managed by a Board of Governors with representation from 
state and central governments and normally chaired by the 
Education Minister or Chief Minister of the state, There is a 
proposal to transform all the 17 RECs into National Institutes 
of Technology imparting high quality education in engineering 
and technology. 


Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTTIs) 


Four Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTTIs) were 
established at Bhopal, Calcutta, Chandigarh and Madras 
during the mid-1960s as key catalyst institutions for ensuring 
quality in technician education in their respective regions. 
The objective of the Institutes during the initial stages was to 
take up initiatives to offer need-based HRD programmes 
through appropriate modes and to develop curricula and 
institutional resources for the technician education system. 
The emphasis, however, gradually shifted to assisting the state 
governments and polytechnics in improving their educational 
processes and products. The Institutes have been extending 
support to and also sharing their expertise with the state 
governments in implementing the World Bank Assisted 
Technician Education Project. They have developed strong 
linkages with business and industry, and also a professional 
relationship with educational institutions to work in areas of 
common interest. 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITIES AND 
AUTONOMOUS COLLEGES 


Technological universities have been set up in a few states to 
give more focus and better direction to technical education at 
the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. University of 
Roorkee, Jawaharlal Nehru Technological University (JNTU) 
at Hyderabad, Anna University at Madras, Jadavpur 
University at Calcutta and Dr BR Ambedkar Technological 
University at Lonere (Maharashtra) are some of the 
technological universities. 

Many technical education institutions have been given 
autonomous status, by which they are free to frame their own 
curriculum and syllabus, and to conduct examinations. But, the 
degrees are awarded by the university to which they are affiliated. 
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and quality manpower in the emerging thrust areas. The 
scheme aims at developing horizontal and vertical linkages 
with other institutions, research laboratories, industry and 
user agencies through multiplicity of programmes including 
consultancy. 


Research & Development Programmes (R&DP) 


R&D activities have been considered as an essential 
component of higher education because of their role in creating 
new knowledge and insight and imparting excitement and 
dynamism to the educational process. The scheme was 
instituted by the MHRD with the objectives of creating and 
up dating the infrastructure for R&D effort; and supporting 
sponsored/joint research projects in engineering, technology, 
pharmacy, architecture and management. Joint research 
projects with other technological institutions, research 
laboratories and industries of repute are undertaken under 
this programme. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The national scheme of apprenticeship training provides 
Opportunities for practical training to graduate engineers, 
diploma holders (technicians) and 10+2 vocational pass-outs 
in about 10,000 industrial establishments/organisations under 
the Apprentices Act 1961, as amended from time to time and 
as per policies and guidelines laid down by the Central 
Apprenticeship Council (CAC). The four regional boards of 
apprenticeship and practical training located at Bombay, 
Kanpur, Calcutta and Madras, which are fully funded 
autonomous organisations of the MHRD, have been authorised 
to implement the Apprentices Act in their respective regions. 
The period of apprenticeship training under the Act is one 
year. The apprentices are paid a monthly stipend which is 
shared between the central government and the employer on 
50: 50 basis, 


Community Polytechnics 


This is a direct centrally assisted scheme under which financial 
grants (one time non-recurring grant of Rs 10 lakh and recurring 
grant of Rs 7 lakh per year) is provided directly to selected 
AICTE approved polytechnics whose proposals are 
recommended by the State Directorates of Technical Education. 
In the year 2000, there were 442 community polytechnics in 
the country. A community polytechnic works through its 
main centre located in the polytechnic itself and about five 
extension centres, each covering 10-12 villages. The 
extension centres function as training centres and attempt to 
offer solutions to technological problems of the local 
community. The main objectives of the schemes are: to 
ascertain the felt needs of the community through techno- 
economic surveys to become a focal point for technology 


transfer; and to provide technical support services to the local 
community. 

The scheme has been reviewed twice at the national level, 
Both the reviews recommended the expansion of the scheme 
to cover all AICTE approved polytechnics and suggested 
functional linkages with other rural development schemes of 
the central/state governments. Since the inception of the 
scheme in 1978-79 about 7.44 lakh people have been trained in 
various job-oriented skills till the year 2000. It is estimated 
that about 50 per cent of the total persons trained have been 
able to secure self/wage employment. 


National Technical Manpower Information System ( NTMIS) 


The scheme of National Technical Manpower Information 
System (NTMIS) was initiated in the sixth five year plan for 
setting up a technical manpower information system. The 
scheme is being operated through the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research (IAMR), New Delhi as lead centre and 
21 nodal centres distributed all over the country. The objective 
of the scheme is to generate a database and monitor supply 
and demand of engineering and technical manpower to ensure 
planned development of technical education in the country. 


Industry-Institution Interaction 


Industry-institution collaboration has been the theme of 
numerous studies, seminars and conferences. Industry- 
institution interaction is promoted through apprenticeship 
Opportunities, consultancy and sponsored research, 
continuing education programmes for industry personnel, 
‘adjunct professorship’ in institutions for personnel from 
industry, ‘residency’ for institutional faculty in industry, and 
involvement of industry in the development of curricula and 
courses. Industrial liaison boards, industry-institution cells, 
and industrial foundations have been operationlised. The 
national laboratories such as BARC, NAL, NCL, NPL and 
DMRL are made to train students at the postgraduate and 
PhD levels in chosen areas of advanced technology. Mobility 
and exchange of faculty between academic institutions, 
national laboratories and industrial establishments are being 
encouraged. The scheme of networking higher technological 
institutions with less developed ones is being strengthened 
and expanded. 


Faculty Development Programmes 


There are a number of schemes for career development of 
teachers in technical education and to provide opportunities 
for exchange of knowledge. These schemes include quality 
improvement programmes (QIP) continuing education, visiting 
professorships, career awards for young teachers, travel 
grants and seminar grants. There is also a scheme to utilise 
the services of superannuated faculty members by providing 


them an opportunity to continue their research work for a 
period of two years through award of a fellowship and a 
contingency grant. 


Entrepreneurship and Management Development 


The main objectives of the scheme are: to encourage 
technician diploma students to consider self-employment as 
a career option, to provide training in entrepreneurship 
through modular or optional courses in diploma level 
programmes and to increase the relevance of management 
education particularly in the non-corporate and under- 
managed sectors. The scheme involves a study and 
documentation of the Indian experience and creates a body of 
knowledge and specific education programmes suited to these 
sectors. The scheme also aims to provide facility of continuing 
education covering established as well as emerging 
technologies. 


PROFESSIONAL BODIES IN TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


There are several professional bodies deeply involved in the 
development of technical education. They include, among 
others, the Indian Society for Technical Education (ISTE), the 
Council of Architecture (CoA) and the Pharmacy Council of 
India (PCI). 


The Indian Society for Technical Education (ISTE) 


The Indian Society for Technical Education (ISTE) was 
registered in 1967 as a non-profit making society under the 
Societies Registration Act of 1860, as a national professional 
body of engineering teachers and administrators with the main 
objective of promoting the cause of technical education. It 
was originally started in 1941 as the ‘Association of Principals 
of Technical Institutions’ (APTI). Today, ISTE has its chapters 
in a large number of technical education institutions all over 
the country. It is engaged in numerous activities to advance 
the cause of technical education, which include organisation 
of summer and winter schools for the teachers of degree 
colleges and polytechnics. 


The Council of Architecture (CoA) 


Architectural education and training of architects is the prime 
concern of the Council of Architecture (CoA), which is a 
statutory body established under the Architects Act 1972. 
The CoA has framed code of conduct for practising architects 
and rules for standards of professional service. In fulfilment 
of its statutory obligations, the CoA has also prescribed the 
minimum standards and guidelines for architectural education 
in the country. In discharging its responsibilities, it works in 
close collaboration with the AICTE. 
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The Pharmacy Council of India (PCI) 


The Pharmacy Council of India (PCI) was set up under the 
Pharmacy Act 1948. Diploma in Pharmacy (DPharm) is a 
statutory course controlled by the PCI. The PCI’s Education 
Regulation 1991 mainly focuses on the knowledge level 
required for a diploma holder in pharmacy to perform his duties 
as a registered pharmacist. The AICTE Act 1987 declared 
pharmacy as a technical subject and placed it at par with 
engineering and technology. The AICTE and the PCI work 
together in regulating pharmacy education in the country. 


The National Board of Accreditation (NBA) 


The National Board of Accreditation (NBA) set up by the 
AICTE in 1994 has the statutory responsibility of accrediting 
all technical programmes, approved by the AICTE. NBA 
accreditation is a process of quality assurance through which 
atechnical programme is critically appraised at regular intervals 
to ensure that the academic objectives of the programme are 
seriously pursued and effectively implemented with the 
available resources and that the institution concerned has 
demonstrated capability to ensure continued effectiveness of 
the programme over the period of NBA accreditation. The 
objective of NBA accreditation is to recognise and acknowledge 
the value addition in transforming the admitted students into 
trained technical manpower, which meets the local industry 
requirement and also emerges as a competitive human resource 
to reckon with in the global environment. As on 1 September 
2000, the Board has accredited 187 degree and 89 postgraduate 
degree programmes run by various institutions. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


During the past over 50 years, technical education in India 
has benefited through numerous bilateral and international 
collaboration programmes. Some of the important on-going 
international collaboration programmes are given below. 


World Bank Assisted Technician Education Project 


In pursuance of the National Policy on Education, the 
government of India initiated a massive effort for strengthening 
technician education and improving the quality of polytechnic 
pass-outs in the country. The project was launched with the 
assistance of World Bank as a state sector project in two 
phases. The first phase commenced from December 1990 and 
ended in September 1998. The second phase commenced in 
January 1992 and ended in October 1999. The project aimed at 
the integrated development of polytechnics and the state 
systems of polytechnic education in 17 states and two union 
territories. For sustaining the gains made under the project, a 
new project proposal has been formulated for initiating the 
third phase of the project with World Bank assistance. 
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UK-India RECs Project 


An Indo-UK Technical Cooperation Project to strengthen 
technical education in India through assistance to eight RECs 
in four technical themes: design (RECs at Allahabad and 
Jaipur), energy (Bhopal and Tiruchirapalli), information 
technology (Surathkal and Warangal) and material engineering 
(Nagpur and Rourkela) commenced in April 1994 after a formal 
MoU was signed between the governments of India and the 
UK in January 1994. The benefits accrued from the project 
include exposure to advanced technologies, stress on 
industry-institution interaction and procurement of modern 
infrastructure. 


Canada India Institutional Cooperation Project (CIICP) 
and Canada India Institute Industry Linkage Project 
(CILP) 


The Canada-India Institute Industry Linkage Project (CIIILP) 
is the continuation of the Canada-India Institutional 
Cooperation Project (CIICP) mandated by a memorandum of 
understanding between the governments of Canada and India 
and funded by the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA). The Canadian Executing Agency is the 
Association of Canadian Community Colleges (ACCC). This 
is the first major project supported by the Government of 
Canada in the technical education sector in India. 

The project, in its first phase, supported institutional 
development activities involving 25 diploma-granting 
polytechnics in the states of Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu; 
three State Directorates of Technical Education, TTTI Madras 
and ISTE. The project has successfully contributed to human 
resource development in the Indian polytechnic system, 
especially towards continuing education, strategic planning, 
staff development and women’s involvement in technical 
education. Encouraged by the success and the feasibility of 
the project in the southern region, the Government of Canada 
expressed its desire to set up another project in India based 
on industry. The MOU for Canada-India Institute Industry 
Linkage Project was signed on 30 September 1999. The main 
purpose of the project, now in its second phase, is to assist 
the Government of India in its efforts to make the technical 
education system more responsive to the changing socio- 
economic environment through enhancing its efficiency and 
effectiveness in the states of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Goa and Gujarat. 


Colombo Plan Staff College (CPSC) 


The Colombo Plan Staff College (CPSC) for technician 
education is a specialised agency of the Colombo Plan. It was 
established on 5 December 1973 to assist the member countries 
in developing and enhancing their technician education 
systems. It became operational in 1974 with Singapore serving 


as the first host government for 12 years. In 1986, the CPSC 
moved to Manila, Philippines. The Staff College is the only 
regional institution addressing issues related to quality 
improvement in technician education and training in Asia and 
Pacific region. The objective of the Staff College is to improve 
the quality of technician education and training in the Colombo 
Plan region by meeting the needs of technician teacher- 
educators and trainers and senior staff in technician education, 
who can play a more active part in in-service training and staff 
development programmes. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Technical education is one of the most crucial components of 
human resource development with great potential for adding 
value to products and services, for contributing to the national 
economy, and for improving the quality of life of the people. 
During the past five decades, there has been a phenomenal 
expansion of technical education facilities in the country. With 
about 776 recognised educational institutions in engineering 
and technology at the first degree level and more than 1215 
recognised polytechnics at the diploma level with annual 
admission capacities of about 1,85,758 and 2,11,894 
respectively, India has today one of the largest systems of 
technical education in the world. About 300 institutions offer 
facilities for postgraduate studies and research in engineering 
and technology with an annual intake capacity of more than 
25,000 students. As on 10 May 2000, as many as 729 
institutions were offering MBA/PGDCA courses with an 
annual intake of about 59,937 students, while 494 institutions 
were offering MCA programmes with an annual intake capacity 
of more than 21,000 students. India succeeded in Setting up a 
large number of highly specialised institutions, which include 
among others the Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) and 
the Indian Institutes of Management (IIMs). A large number 
of programmes and schemes which have been formulated and 
implemented over the years have strengthened the fabric of 
Indian technical education system. 


ISSUES IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


In the course of its development during the past over 50 years, 
some imbalances and distortions have crept into the 
technical education system. While a large number of 
habitations in the country are even today without any facilities 
for technical education, about 60 per cent of the degree level 
institutions and 55 per cent of the diploma level institutions 
recognised by the AICTE are concentrated in four states, 
namely Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu. The enrolment of girls in technical education 
institutions at degree level is only about 16 per cent, while at 
diploma level it is about 20 percent. In many of the institutions, 
both at degree and diploma levels, there is hardly any R&D 
activity. 


There is unemployment among engineers and technicians. 
At the same time, there is a shortage of highly trained engineers 
in several emerging areas such as engineering design, 
advanced materials, turbo-machinery, computer science, micro- 
electronics, genetic engineering and information technology. 
Thus, there is a mismatch between production and demand. 

There is a lot of wastage in the system. Wastage at degree 
level is about 30 per cent, at diploma level 35 per cent, and at 
postgraduate level 45 per cent. There is acute shortage of 
faculty. About 25 to 40 per cent of faculty positions remain 
unfilled. The infrastructural facilities available in many 
technical education institutions are inadequate. Many of the 
courses offered are outdated. High quality engineers and 
technologists trained in emerging areas in the prestigious 
institutions migrate abroad. In addition, many engineers take 
up other professions. Technical education institutions by 
and large function in isolation. Linkages and interaction 
between technical education institutions and user agencies 
are not sufficiently strong. 


Other Issues include the following: 


@ Training of engineers and technicians is not based on 
a proper assessment of the level and nature of expertise 
required in various sectors of the economy. 

@ Most of the institutional processes continue to be 
outdated and ineffective. 

@ There are hardly any quality assurance systems at 
institutional and state levels. 

@ Since curriculum revision is unscientific and infrequent, 
curriculum is not matching with the needs of 
globalisation. 

eè Staff development activities are insufficient and 
ineffective resulting in low level of competence and 
motivation among the staff. 

e Most of the institutions do not have academic and 
administrative autonomy to adjust to the challenges 
of the fast changing developments. 

e Linkages between programmes at different levels 
(engineering colleges, polytechnics and industrial 
training institutes) are weak. r 

e Most institutions do not have adequate database and 
management information systems for effective planning 
and management. 


FUTURE PERSPECTIVES OF TECHNICAL 


It is obvious that an orchestrated increase in the efforts and 
inputs has to be built into the perspectives of future 
development of technical education. Clearly, ee 
perspectives should also mesh and match with the oe 

development goals and globalisation of Indian economy. a 
opening up of the economy to foreign investment and e 
domestic market to foreign goods has profound implications 
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for the technical education system. Taking into account the 
national perspectives and social relevance, the technical 
education system needs to be reorganised and reengineered in 
the light of the anticipated scenario in the twenty-first century. 

India will have to keep abreast of developments in several 
areas such as micro-electronics, informatics, biotechnology, 
engineering design, material sciences, genetic engineering, 
information technology and space technology. A well- 
conceived and coordinated approach to the introduction of 
emerging technologies in the industry will further accelerate 
the pace of India’s development and socio-economic growth. 
This is specially required in the export-oriented sector, which 
has to be promoted in a big way, if India’s resources position 
is to improve. 

A radical change in thinking is needed if technical 
education is to address itself to the changing pace of science 
and technology. Scientific and technological advances are so 
rapid and unpredictable that they preclude anyone from 
obtaining a knowledge of all that needs to be learnt in a fixed 
period, Three or four years are far too short to learn all aspects 
of any discipline. The pure lecture-home-work-quiz format 
existing today can no longer train the engineers and 
technologists of tomorrow, who have to take on the challenges 
of the future. 

Engineering is a problem-solving profession. The aim of 
technical education must therefore be to prepare the students 
for a professionally productive life. Any valid approach to 
technical education must encourage development of 
motivation and skills for continuous independent learning. 
Technical education of tomorrow must train professionals who 
have an inter-disciplinary approach to problem-solving. The 
technical education system has to be redesigned and 
reorganised to produce a substantial percentage of self- 
propelled individuals who would be able to grow into any 
new area and make their contribution. 

The management of technical education system needs 
special attention. Since technical education is essentially an 
investment and forms a crucial input for national development, 
it should no longer be treated as just a part of general 
education as it is today. As with other sectors of professional 
education such as health and agriculture, technical education 
should be organised, managed and administered separately 
from general education. 

Increased professionalism on the part of managers of 
technical education in the areas of administration, planning, 
decision-making and organisational development has become 
vital. The decision-making system will have to be sensitised 
to respect the consultative processes not only in word, but 
also in spirit. 

The state being the implementing agency for most technical 
education programmes, the State Directorates of Technical 
Education have a variety of academic, professional and 
managerial roles to play. The State Boards of Technical 
Education need to be reorganised in order to be more effective. 
The Directorates should have organs dealing with manpower 
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planning, coordination, monitoring and evaluation of 
programmes. Reorganisation of the Directorates to enable 
them to perform these functions effectively should be 
undertaken as a matter of priority. 

As part of the efforts to improve quality and standards, it 
is necessary to introduce a broad-based flexible system 
through modular courses with credit system and provision 
for multi-point entry. Creativity and innovation in experimental 
work should be encouraged by introducing problem/process- 
oriented laboratory exercises. Curricula have to be reviewed 
on a continuing basis. Quality of science and mathematics 
education in schools has to be improved considerably. 
Students should be admitted to technical education 
programmes only on the basis of merit by open competition. 
There should be emphasis on faculty development through 
the effective use of study leave, summer training, consulting 
and research opportunities. Teachers should be assessed 
annually through a ‘staff appraisal scheme’. It is important to 
introduce coordinated training programmes for non-teaching 
technical supporting staff. Selected institutions and 
departments should be granted autonomy on the basis of 
their track records. An academic audit of all existing institutions 
ae be undertaken and their quality graded through the 

A. 

Coordinated and concerted efforts are to be made to 
upgrade the infrastructural facilities in technical education 
institutions, Routine needs of institutions such as availability 
of basic equipment, power supply, water supply, seminar and 
conference facilities, and chemicals and consumables should 
be looked into in greater details with specific programmes 
drawn out for providing them. 


facilities, Internet and satellite communication. 

plan should be formulated and implemented for inotecma 
access to world literature in science and technology. It is 
necessary to establish learning resource centres. 

In the absence of adequate information on manpower 
requirements, it will be difficult to anticipate areas of growth 
and plan for technical manpower development. Forecasting 
of manpower needs, especially in the emerging areas, is a 
Priority requirement. It is necessary to ensure coordination 
between the Technology Information Forecasting and 


Assessment Council (TIFAC) and the National Technical 
Manpower Information System (NTMIS) to couple the 
technology forecasting system with the system for manpower 
forecasting. It is high time to prepare a National Directory of 
Occupations and Job Titles to identify a variety of need-based 
courses and fix intake levels. The question of setting up a 
national Indian Engineering Personnel Service (IEPS) should 
be considered seriously. 

Since technical education is expensive and financial 
resources are limited, it is essential to take concrete steps to 
ensure cost-effectiveness. Courses and programmes which 
are outdated and stereotyped should be wound up 
Introduction of courses in conventional areas should be 
promoted only in exceptional cases. Neighbouring academic 
and research institutions should be encouraged not only to 
conduct joint programmes, but also to share facilities 
Interested agencies and industries should be made to bear 
the cost of providing trained manpower in certain highly 
specialised areas. Avenues for multiple usage of infrastructural 
facilities existing in technical education institutions should 
be explored. They include part-time evening courses, 
continuing education programmes, and testing services 
Institutions should be encouraged to generate resources 
through enhanced fees, consultancy, testing services and 
such other activities, The role of non-monetary inputs in 
ensuring cost-effectiveness should be emphasised. They 
include better planning, adoption of advanced technologies 
and practices, better systems of supervision, administration, 
monitoring and evaluation, and above all dedicated efforts of 
teachers, students and educational administrators. The time 
is ripe to evolve a system to involve more private and voluntary 
efforts in promoting technical education in conformity with 
accepted norms and goals. 

Although there is a growing awareness about continuing 
education and re-training programmes in engineering and 
technology, the existing facilities are grossly inadequate. A 
major organisational change is needed if the scope of 
Continuing education tasks is to be addressed properly in the 
context of rapidly changing technologies. Retraining 
Programmes should be formalised for engineering and 
technology personnel engaged in all sectors and made 


already in employment. 

To conclude, the future of technical education in India 
appears to be bright. The technical education system in the 
Country is well poised to produce world-class engineers and 
technologists to meet the challenges posed by the twenty- 
first century. 
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TECHNICAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING INSTITUTES (TTTIs) 


S.Z. Haider 


INTRODUCTION 


In the mid-sixties four Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes 
(TTTIs) were established by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Government of India, under its scheme of quality 
improvement. These TTTIs were established as regional 
institutions, one for each region of the country; for the 
Northern region it was located at Chandigarh (1967), for 
Southern region at Madras (now called Chennai) (1964), for 
Eastern region at Calcutta (now spelled as Kolkata) (1965) and 
for the Western region at Bhopal (1966). 


GENESIS 


With the industrial development taking place in the country, a 
demand emerged for trained technical personnel for 
Supervisory and production jobs. To meet this demand of 
middle level technicians, the expansion of polytechnic 
education took place on a priority basis. During its initial phase 
of development the thrust in polytechnic education was on 
quantitative growth. This was necessitated by the increasing 
demands of middle level technical manpower by the industry. 
The expansion of facilities created a scarcity of technical 
teachers, adversely affecting the quality of pass outs. TTTIs 
were established to meet, primarily, the demand for 
technical teachers for polytechnic system and to ensure 
quality of teaching and learning. The institutes in the initial 
phase started with training programmes for engineering and 
applied science teachers for polytechnics awarding a Diploma 
in Technical Teaching. Training programmes included 
upgrading of knowledge and skills in technical/applied science 
subjects, industrial training and pedagogical concepts and 
practices. 


GOVERNANCE 


TTTIs were established as autonomous institutions. They 
are fully financed by the Government of India and function 
under the Ministry of Human Resource Development. Each 
TTTI is governed by a Board of Governors with a Chairman 
and members nominated by the Government of India. The 
principal of the institute is the Member Secretary of the Board 
of Governors. 


MANAGEMENT 


The principal of the institute, who is the Member Secretary of 
Board of Governors is the Chief Executive Officer. TTTIs are 
managed through a network of departments and centres, Each 
TTTI has extension centres in some of the regional states to 
coordinate state related activities. Each department, centre 
and extension centre is managed by a senior faculty member. 

Starting with a core of departments—engineering, science 
and education each TTTI went on creating new centres and 
departments to coordinate activities and projects undertaken 
in areas like—examination and evaluation, instructional 
material preparation, print and non-print and educational 
materials, research. Problems faced in the implementation of 
different projects created a need for developing management 
related skills in key functionaries of technical education system 
for project management, management of change and for 
organisational development. Education management centres 
were, therefore, established in each Institute. Computer 
centres were established to facilitate their own working and 
for training of polytechnic teachers, initially in developing 
computer awareness in large number of teachers and later on 
in providing assistance to polytechnics in developing their 
own computer centres, 

The number of departments and centres are large in view 
of the variety of activities undertaken by TTTIs. They also 
help liaise and coordinate work with different states as they 
are also engaged in similar activities. However, departments 
and centres do not work in isolation. Each faculty member is 
expected to contribute in more than one area. Team work, group 
work and task group approach are adopted to undertake 
Various activities and projects. 

Brief description of each TTTI is given below. 


TTTI Bhopal (Western Region) 


TTTI Bhopal was established in the year 1966. 

Departments, Centres and Cells: Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical and Electronic Engineering, Civil Engineering, Science 
Education, Education, Computer Centre, Curriculum 
Development Centre, Measurement and Evaluation Centre 
(National Testing Service), Education Management Centre, 
Media Research and Development Centre, Centre for Rural 


Development, Education Research Centre, Continuing 
Education Centre, Distance Education Cell, Industry Institute 
Liaison Centre 


Extension Centre: Pune, Ahmedabad, Goa. 


Courses Offered: The Institute offers long-term 
courses, as: 


@ PhD in Engineering Education 
@ Master in Technical Education (MTechEd) 
@ Diploma in Technical Teaching 
@ Induction Programme for newly recruited teachers of 
polytechnics 
Courses of 6 to 13 weeks duration to prepare professionals/ 
specialists in specific areas related to one or other aspect of 
technical education are offered. These include: 
@ Curriculum Design, Development and Implementation 
@ Educational Management of Technical Education 
@ Educational Measurement and Evaluation 
@ Developing Competency Based Self-Learning Modules 
@ Instructional Technology using Modern Concepts and 
Hardware 
@ Educational Project Management 


—Short-term courses are offered as per the need of 
the states. 


States/(UTs) Polytechnics in Western Region 


It looks after the Western Region of the country. The states 
and union territories which it serves and the corresponding 
number of polytechnics are as in Table 1. 


TTTI Chennai (Southern Region) 


TTTI Chennai was established in the year 1964. 
Departments, Centres and Cells: Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical and Electronic Engineering, 
Environmental Engineering, Educational Research and Policy 
Analysis, Education Management, Computer Centre, Centre 
for Rural Development, Educational Media Centre, Multi 
Media Production Centre, Education Technology Lab, Training 
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and Placement, Distance Education Cell, Continuing Education 
Cell, Curriculum Development Centre 

Extension Centre: Madurai, Bangalore, Kalamassery, 
Hyderabad 


Courses Offered: The Institute offers a large number of 
long-term courses, as: 


e PhD in Engineering Education, Educational 
Technology and Civil Engineering 
@ Master of Technology (HRD) 
@ Master of Technical Education (MTechEd) 
@ Bachelor of Technical Education (BTechEd.) 
@ Diploma in Technical Teaching (Dip TT) 
e@ Postgraduate Diploma in Human Resource 
Development (PGDHRD) 
@ Postgraduate Diploma in Teaching Computer Science 
and Application (PGDTCA) 
@ Diploma in Science Teaching (Dip Sc T) 
@ Diploma in Teaching English for Specific Purposes (Dip 
TESP) 
@ Certificate in Educational Technology (Cert ET) 
@ Certificate in Technical Teaching (Cert T T) 
— The institute also offers a variety of short-term 
courses of one to six weeks duration, covering a 
wide spectrum of areas from content updating to 


educational research and production of video films 
and multimedia. 


States/(UTs) Polytechnics in Southern Region 


It looks after the Southern Region of the country. The states 
and union territories which it serves and the corresponding 
number of polytechnics are as in Table 2. 


TTTI Calcutta (Eastern Region) 


TTTI Calcutta was established in the year 1965. 
Departments, Centres and Cells: Civil Engineering, 

Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Science, 

Educational Planning and Management, Continuing 


Table 1 


Madhya Pradesh Maharashtra 


183 


States/UTs Daman & Diu Goa Gujarat 
Polytechnics 1 7 38 
Women Polytechnics - 1 


Table 2 


States/UTs Andhra Pradesh 
Polytechnics 


Women Polytechnics 


Karnataka 
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Education, Training and Placement, Curriculum Development, 
Community Development and Rural Technology, Centre for 
Learning Resource Development, Entrepreneurship 
Development and Industrial Consultancy 

Extension Centre: Guwahati (for North Eastern States), 
Bhubaneswar 

Courses Offered: The Institute offers following long-term 
courses: 


e Diploma in Technical Teaching 
@ Diploma in Workshop Instruction 
@ Diploma in Science Teaching 

— Institute offers short-term courses of one to three 
weeks related to: 

@ Engineering and Science subjects, 
@ Management, 

@ Pedagogy, 

@ Professional Skill Development, 

@ Instructional Material Development 
@ Rural Development, etc. 

— Institute is contemplating to start postgraduate 
degree programme in Construction Technology, 
Manufacturing Technology and Information 
Technology. 


States/(UTs) Polytechnics in Eastern Region 
It looks after the Eastern Region of the country. The states 


and union territories which it serves and the corresponding 
number of polytechnics are as in Table 3. 


Table3 
Women Polytechnics 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands 2 = 
Arunachal Pradesh 1 di 
Assam 10 A 
Bihar+Jharkhand 28 5 
Manipur 3 1 
Meghalaya 1 Š 
Mizoram 2 1 
Nagaland 1 = 
Orissa 25 3 
Sikkim = = 
Tripura 1 1 
West Bengal 38 3 
TTTI Chandigarh (Northern Region) 


TTTI Chandigarh was established in the year 1967. 
Departments, Centres and Cells: Applied Sciences, Civil 
Engineering, Computer Science and Engineering, Continuing 
Education and Distance Learning, Curriculum Development, 
Education and Educational Management, Educational 
Television Centre, Electrical Engineering, Electronics and 


Communication Engineering, Electronic Service Centre, 
Entrepreneurship Development and Industrial Coordination, 
Information Management and Coordination, Mechanical 
Engineering, Media Centre, Centre for Rural Development. 
Courses Offered: The institute offers following Masters 
Degree Programme in collaboration with Thapar Institute of 
Engineering and Technology, Patiala (Deemed University): 


@ Master of Engineering Education 

@ Master of Manufacturing Technology 

@ Master of Construction Technology and Management 
@ Master of Computer Science and Engineering 


In addition, the institute offers Postgraduate Certificate 
Course in Information Technology. Advanced Certificate 
Course in Educational Technology and Management areas 
are offered through distance-cum-contact mode. 


States/(UTs) Polytechnics in Northern Region 
It looks after the Northern Region of the country. The states 


and union territories which it serves and the corresponding 
number of polytechnics are as in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Women Polytechnics 


WUAnak—aue 


The objectives initially set by the Government of India while 
establishing TTTIs were: 


e To provide professional training for teaching 
engineering and technological subjects; 

@ To provide for instruction and research in such 
branches of engineering and technology as the society 
may think fit and to provide for the advancement of 
learning and dissemination of knowledge in such 
branches. 

© To arrange for practical training in industries on a 
Cooperative education plan. 

e To prescribe rules and regulations and to hold 
examinations and declare results and give awards for 
courses other than those for university degrees and in 
respect of the latter to make arrangement in accordance 
with the statutes and regulations of the university to 
which the Institute may be affiliated. 


© To cooperate with educational or other institutions in 
any part of the world having objects—whole or part 
similar to those of the society by exchange of teachers, 
scholars and generally in such manner as may be 
conducive to their common objects. 


The broad objectives of TTTIs were later (1968) translated 
into operational objectives. These operational objectives 
include: 


Operational Objectives (1968) 


@ To train teachers of diploma institutions through long, 
modular and short courses. 
e To foster and promote research in: 


— improving classroom and laboratory techniques; 
— developing understanding of teaching; 
— all aspects of curriculum development and testing. 

@ To prepare and supply, wherever necessary teaching 
aids, instructional materials including filmstrips, 
technical films and other aids to polytechnics. 

© To associate the Institute with State Councils and other 
Academic Bodies on Technical Education in the region, 
regarding curriculum development, admission 
procedures and examination reforms. 

@ To collaborate with institutes or organisations in India 
and abroad that have similar objectives and functions. 

@ To take initiative in improving polytechnic education. 

e To collaborate with industries and agencies in the 
region in formulating training programmes of mutual 
interest. 


In 1984, under the guidance of the Government of India, 
the TTTIs evolved a perspective for themselves in the context 
of the changing techno-economic scenario. With a view to 
making greater impact on the technical education system in 
the region, roles of TITIs were also revised. 


ROLES AND FUNCTIONS 


Revised Roles (1984) 


The roles and functions of TTTIs have undergone changes 
with the expansion of their activities and the change in the 
nature and scope of their work. In general, TTTIs initial role as 
teachers’ training institutes underwent a sea change when 
they started functioning as resource institutions for improving 
technical education system in the country. 


@ To assist the State Directorates of Technical Education 
in: 
— Planning Technical Education, 
— Developing infrastructures for organising various 
courses in accordance with prescribed standards, 
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— Improving polytechnic education within their 
respective states, and 

— Managing the overall polytechnic education 
system effective. 

@ To assist the State Directorates of Technical Education 
and Polytechnics in: 

— Designing curricula for polytechnic diploma 
courses to felt needs, 

— Developing instructional resources, and 

— Developing physical and other instructional 
facilities for effective implementation of the 
curricula. 

e To train technical teachers with specific emphasis on 
the: 

— Improvement in instructional techniques, and 
— Promotion of optimal learning in individuals. 

e To provide consultancy and expertise in areas of 
educational planning, educational management, 
curriculum development, curriculum implementation, 
effective instructional techniques and evaluation to: 
— educational institutes, 

— industrial organisation, and 
— state governments and other agencies. 

@ To promote interaction between polytechnics, industry, 
institutions of higher learning, research organisations 
and other resource systems for the improvement of 
polytechnic education. 


The major shift in these roles was towards assisting 
states in planning, improving quality, developing 
infrastructures, managing system, developing curricula 
according to felt needs. 

With inputs in the technician education system under the 
World Bank Project for Strengthening Technician Education 
(1992-98), the roles of TTTIs were again expanded. This was 
needed to enable them to contribute effectively in achieving 
the project objectives broadly categorised under Capacity 
Expansion, Quality Improvement and Efficiency Improvement. 

In January 1997, when the World Bank Assisted Project 
entered into its last phase and was nearing its end, an inter- 
TTTI workshop was held to derive future roles of TTTIs. The 
future roles to be performed by the TTTIs derived during this 
workshop were as under: 


Future Roles (1997) 


@ Train teachers from polytechnics through various 
modes to improve their contributions and performance 
quality. 

@ Enhance polytechnic and technician education 
system’s capability to undertake quality enhancement 
and innovative programmes in academic services. 

@ Devise systems, models, and guidelines for interaction 
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with industry, adoption and use of a higher degree of 
functional autonomy, acquisition and managing of 
resources, course design and implementation in new 
technologies, adoption of complex and effective 
learning techniques, offering consultancy to rural and 
industrial agencies, which can be experimented within 
selected polytechnics. 
@ Develop and diffuse need-based resources like video 
programmes, computer based multimedia self-learning 
systems for use in polytechnics and other training 
establishments, 
Help polytechnics to bring about planned change. 
Undertake research on polytechnic and technician 
education performance, and technician manpower 
requirement, and diffuse the findings for formulating 
and refining policy support to the technician education 
system. 
© Encourage industrial involvement in polytechnic 
management and process and build partnership 
between institution and industry. 
Plan and develop employment access systems for 
urban and rural polytechnic pass outs. 
Provide consultancy and project assistance to 
industry, and in rural technology missions and thereby 
generate internal resources for the TTTI. 
Develop networks through extension centres and other 
nodal institutions to enhance TTTI outreach and 
sweep, 
Build inter-TTTI collaborations and linkages with other 
sister organisations like Indian Institutes of Tech- 
nology (IITs), Educational Consultants India Limited 
(Ed. CIL), Regional Engineering Colleges (RECs), 
Industrial training establishment, rural development 
agencies for pursuing joint ventures and projects in 
India and abroad. 
e Market TITI services products to a wide variety of 
clients, 


VISION AND MISSION 


Each TTTI undertook in nineties vision development exercises 
and formed a vision and mission. In the inter-TTTI meetings 
on monitoring and formative evaluation of World Bank 
Assisted Project, these were shared and discussed. An attempt 
was made in one such meeting held at Chandigarh (1998) to 
develop a common vision and mission for TTTIs. The outcome 
of this meeting is given here to indicate the thinking of these 
institutions which has bearing on their current and future 
activities and programmes. 


Vision 


TTTIs, shall be the leaders for integrated development of world 
class technical education and training system through all 


possible means including teacher education, research and 
development and consultancy consistent with needs of 
industry and community. 


Mission 
TITIs will: 


© Offer quality, flexible, relevant and cost effective 
programmes for technical teachers and personne! from 
industry and community; 

@ Undertake research and development projects for 
bringing qualitative improvements in various aspects 
of technical education, including influencing policy 
formulation; 

@ Undertake research and development in education 
technology with focus on flexible learning technologies 
and multimedia instructional software; 

© Develop innovative methods, processes and practices 
for improvement of teaching learning environment in 
technical education using latest information 
technologies; 

© Design systems, models and guidelines on adoption 
of functional autonomy for technical institutions and 
their intensive interaction and partnership with 
industry; 

© Develop curricula and instructional resources for 

emerging technologies; 

Offer extension services and consultancy appro- 

priate to technical education system, industry and 

community; 

Provide need-based support to community 

polytechnics and other development scheme for 

disadvantaged groups; 

Promote self-employment and entrepreneurship; 

Share experiences and collaborate with national and 

international agencies involved in technical education 

for rural benefit; 

Encourage participative decision making about 

Programmes to be offered, research and development 

to be undertaken and for extension services and 

consultancy to provide a sense of belongingness 
amongst faculty; 

© Achieve autonomy at the Institute and department 
levels along with accountability; 

@ Forma consortium for pooling experience, sharing and 
marketing of resources and Projecting and protecting 
common interests. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTRES 


In 1971, under the Quality Improvement Programme of the 
Government of India, Curriculum Development Centres (CDCs) 


were established in all the four TTTIs to undertake curriculum 
development work for technician education. Each TTTI 
undertook systematic curriculum development work for one 
or the other state in its region. Each developed its own model 
for curriculum development and involved large number of 
polytechnic teachers in this task at various stages. The models 
used by the four TTTIs are described here with the help of 
schematic diagrams which indicate the variations in their 
approach. 


Curriculum Development Model: TTTI Bhopal 


The curriculum development model adopted by TTTI Bhopal 
for the western region states is given in Fig. 1. Technician 
courses based on this model were developed and implemented 
in the polytechnics in the states of Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat. Certain diploma programmes based on the same 
approach were developed in selected disciplines in the state 
of Goa. Basic approach with some modification was adopted 
by Maharashtra as well. 

The major steps involved in this approach were: survey for 
job analysis; determination of activity profiles; forecasting 
future needs; formulation of job description and determination 
of course aims; identification and clustering of topics under 
different subjects; topic level validation survey; development 
of detailed curriculum in terms of behavioural objectives; 
introduction of appropriate reforms in internal tests and 
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end-of-term examination; and development of suitable physical 
and human resources for effective implementation, and 
curriculum evaluation. 


Curriculum Development Model: TTTI Calcutta 


The curriculum development process adopted by TTTI 
Calcutta in collaboration with participating states from eastern 
region was divided into three main aspects: the conceptual 
aspects of technician functions; the methodological aspects 
of development process; and the norms and standards as 
prescribed by State Boards of Technical Education and All 
India Council of Technical Education. 

In the model used, due consideration was given to 
accommodate the complex social, industrial and professional 
needs and also to individual needs for career development. 
Essentially, the curriculum development process had four 
distinct stages as illustrated in the model shown in Fig. 2— 
Stage I : Problem Identification; Stage II : Curriculum Synthesis; 
Stage III : Validation; and Stage IV : Implementation and 
Monitoring. 


Curriculum Development Model: TTTI Chandigarh 
Technical Teachers’ Training Institute, Chandigarh adopted 


for the states from northern region a curriculum development 
process based on the following four main stages shown 


DESIGN OF 
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Fig. 1 Curriculum Development Model, TTTI Bhopal (Western Region Polytechnics) 
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Fig. 3 Schematic Presentation of Stages in Curriculum Development, TTTI Chandigarh 
(Northern Region Polytechnics) 


schematically in Fig. 3—Need analysis; Curriculum Design; 
Curriculum Implementation; and Curriculum Evaluation. 


Curriculum Development Model: TTTI Chennai 


TTTI Chennai adopted a system’s approach for the 
development of new curricula and the revision of other 
curricula for the states in southern region. The basic curriculum 
development model has three phases; preparatory, 
development and improvement which are sequential from the 
point of view of both time and the operations involved. Based 
on this basic philosophy, a more detailed operational 
curriculum development model was evolved as shown in 
Fig. 4. This model was used for developing curricula in 
different engineering diploma programmes. 

The purpose of describing curriculum development 
process undertaken by the TTTIs is to illustrate that the 
concept of curriculum as an integrative approach for different 
aspects—inputs, processes and outputs of the education 


system was used as a scientific basis for promoting innovation 
in curriculum development activities. As a consequence of 
undertaking curriculum development activities, TTTIs realised 
that for effective transaction of curriculum, teachers’ training 
in isolation had very little scope of impact. Various activities 
were then initiated and many other areas having impact on 
curriculum implementation were covered. These included 
orientation of key functionaries—the policy makers, the 
managers of the system; development of an appropriate 
evaluation and examination system, preparation of 
instructional material—print and non-print, innovative 
laboratory projects, improved workshop practices and 
promoting industry— institute linkages. 

The highly participative Strategy adopted by TTTIs in 
curriculum development and implementation created a 
movement in polytechnic system of education, which not only 
motivated large number of teachers but also involved 
Principals of Polytechnics, Heads of Departments, officials of 
Boards of Technical Examination and Directorate of Technical 
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Education in promoting various activities for enhancing quality 
of polytechnic pass outs. 


Multi-point Entry and Credit System 


Over the years, changes and modifications in the curriculum 
development processes were made. Two major changes in 
the curriculum design and development projects were visible 
in the late nineties: (i) Multi-point Entry and Credit System, 
and (ii) Competency Based Curriculum. Under multi-point 
entry and credit system, courses were assigned credits based 
on the instructional time required in a semester. The scheme 
envisaged recognition of prior learning and subsequent 
provision made for awarding of credits for the courses which 
are already completed at the time of entry in the diploma 
programme. Students are allowed to follow different routes to 
complete their diploma course as they can take different sets 
of courses in each semester, depending upon their interest, 
need for specialisation, capability and pace of their learning. 
Many states have introduced courses based on multi-point 
entry and credit system in some selected polytechnics, Some 
of the polytechnics having autonomy to design and implement 
their own curricula have also adopted this model. 


TTTIs have been assisting some states and autonomous 
polytechnics for developing skills and competency based 
curriculum with emphasis on performance assessment 
especially in new and hi-tech areas. Competency based model 
has been evolved in the light of feedback from industries on 
the performance of polytechnic pass outs. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Each TTTI, had collaborated with one or the other foreign 
agency like British Council, Royal Netherlands Government, 
to augment their resources—human as well as physical. 
However, two major projects, UNDP assisted project for TTTIs 
and World Bank Assisted Project for Strengthening 
Technician Education System, have helped them in big ways— 
in developing their own capabilities and in playing major roles 
to bring visible changes in the polytechnic system of education 
in the country. 

Faculty members under UNDP Project were sponsored for 
higher studies to universities and institutions in other 
countries, mostly in the USA, in identified areas such as 
educational research, educational measurement and 
evaluation, production of multimedia and learning package 
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and educational films production, etc. Experts from other 
countries were also sent to these institutions to work with 
their faculty. Under UNDP project, TTTIs were able to during 
late seventies and early eighties were able to develop Media 
Centres, Computer Centres, and also established National 
Testing Service of improving assessment and evaluation 
processes. Though all the four TTTIs were strengthened in 
each of these areas, each TTTI was identified as the 
headquarter for coordination of one of the activity: National 
Testing Service (TTTI, Bhopal); Production of Multi-Media 
Learning Packages (TTTI, Chandigarh); Education Film 
Production (TTTI, Calcutta); and Educational Research (TTTI, 
Chennai). 

Preparation of Instructional Material—(print) which 
included textbooks, laboratory manuals, work books, learning 
packages, along with development of curricula documents, 
which was already initiated in early seventies, were 
strengthened with the development of non-print material— 
OHP transparencies, audio cassettes, 16 mm educational films 
and video programmes. In the development of these materials, 
a large number of polytechnic teachers either during the 
preparation and training in the use of these materials, or during 
pilot try out were involved. Fallout of these activities had a 
very visible impact on polytechnics—many polytechnics with 
central assistance, established Learning Resource 
Development Centres and started producing print and non- 
print material. Preparation and use of good OHP transparencies 
by teachers in their own subject areas became very visible. 

TTTIs acted as resource institutions for implementing the 
World Bank Assisted Project for polytechnics. Internal 
resource generation activities were promoted as TTTIs were 
expected to undertake consultancy projects for the industries 
and other organisations. This helped in the development of 
capabilities of the faculty members, who as project managers 
had to plan, implement and manage these projects. Quality 
considerations have been the main focus in these projects. 
Under the staff development component of the World Bank 
Assisted Project, many faculty members were also sponsored 
to universities and institutions of higher education in other 
countries for specialised courses. 


MAJOR THRUST AREAS 


Some of the major thrust areas in which TTTIs have made 
significant contribution over the years for the development of 
technician education system in general and strengthening 
polytechnics in particular are described below. It may be 
mentioned that since TTTIs are autonomous institutions, each 
sets its own priorities and design strategies accordingly. This 
uniqueness is reflected in the working of each TTTI. 


Curriculum Development 
Curriculum development work undertaken by TTTIs has been 
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described in detail earlier. Under the World Bank Assisted 
Project, Curriculum Development Centres were established in 
each state, either as a separate unit under the Directorate of 
Technical Education or as a part of Boards of Technical 
Examination. TTTIs provided all assistance in establishing 
these Centres by providing training to resource persons to 
undertake curriculum development work on their own. They 
also helped them in the planning process also. In addition, 
TTTIs take innovative curriculum projects like, development 
of skills and competency based curriculum in new and high- 
tech areas. Review and revision of curricula is a regular activity. 


Instructional Resource Development 


TTTIs have, over the years, been working for the development 
of different kinds of instructional material required for 
curriculum transaction for the benefit of polytechnic students. 
The kind of instructional material being developed includes: 
laboratory manuals, textbooks, work books, teacher guides, 
OHP transparency sets, slides, film strips, 16 mm films, video 
programmes. Computer Aided Instructional packages and 
multimedia learning packages are also being prepared. 


Evaluation and Examination 


Along with the curriculum development, each TTTI has been 
striving to develop a matching students evaluation system, 
which should promote students learning. Large number of 
polytechnic teachers have been trained in writing objective 
items; developing specification tables, designing question 
papers, item and question analysis, setting performance criteria 
for assessing students performance in laboratory, workshop 
and projects. Learning materials for teachers are prepared. 
The procedures to enhance reliability and validity of the 
assessment have been the main focus. 


Educational Research 


Each TTTI has an Educational Research Centre established 
to promote research which may help in improving technician 
education, the emphasis being mostly on action research, 
evaluative studies and to take up those problems for the study, 
the findings of which may contribute in policy formulation. A 
large number of studies to assess the impact of World Bank 
Assisted Project on various components of technician 
education system were also undertaken. 


Learning Resource Development Centre 


Under the World Bank Assisted Project, Learning Resource 
Development Centres (LRDCs) were also established in each 
State to design and develop learning materials for polytechnic 
students. Training of resource persons from state LRDCs to 
carry out the work had been organised by TTTIs. Most states 
in the country are now able to use the facilities created in 
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LRDCs and trained resource persons for developing learning 
resource material like, workbooks, textbooks, laboratory material, 
learning package for self-study, OHP transparencies, etc. 


Question Bank 


Maintaining the quality and standard of question papers set 
for end-of-term examination has been a major issue debated 
and discussed in different forums. Boards of Technical 
Education of different states have always been using different 
strategies to manage it. TTTIs have trained a large number of 
teachers in generating different type of questions—short 
answer, multiple choice items, structured essay type, etc., and 
also on developing specification tables for setting question 
papers. TTTIs have developed Question Banks containing 
pre-tested questions in different subjects. Some of the Boards 
used this facility for setting question papers as per their 
specification. Question banks were also used for developing 
entrance tests for admission in polytechnics and also for 
developing selection tests for selecting technical personnel 
for some industries. 


Training of Trainers 


Training of teachers has been the main function of the TTTIs. 
Initially, offering one-and-half to two-and-half years diploma 
in technical teaching programme for pre-service training, the 
institutes’ focus has shifted to in-service teachers’ training. 
This was necessary because teacher training was not the 
requirement for taking a teaching position in polytechnics. 
The scope and duration of in-service training programme 
offered underwent changes to accommodate the needs and 
requirements of sponsoring states which had difficulty in 
sparing teachers for long periods during academic session 
due to shortage of teachers in polytechnics. However, to 
meet the requirement of trained personnel for specialised work, 
such as curriculum development, design and development of 
learning Tesource material, managing examination, producing 
video films and managing educational institutions, etc., TITIs 
started offering Diplomas, Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
courses to prepare the needed specialised personnel. The 
institutes also organise training of trainers for personnel from 
industries and other organisations, In such cases, courses 
are specially designed to meet the requirements of the client 
industry or organisation. 


Linkages with Industries 


Each TTTI has an Industrial Liaison Centre. These centres 
were created when the institutes were established. The main 
function of these centres was to develop linkages with the 
different industries within the region as well as outside the 
region. The linkage has been used for undertaking many of 
the institute’s activities effectively: enhance relevance in 


curriculum, industrial training of teachers, enhance 
employability of polytechnic pass outs, providing on-the-job 
training of students, etc. A continuous updating of curriculum 
to match the changing requirements of industries, specially 
with the introduction of new technologies require input from 
industries. 

TTTiIs also undertake turnkey projects for specific industries 
on request, organise training of trainers programme for them 
and undertake consultancy work for them. This relationship 
with industries in general and with Confederation of Indian 
Industries (CII) specially has helped in strengthening 
technician education system in the country. 


Autonomy to Polytechnics 


TTTIs have been instrumental in influencing policy decision, 
as also in implementing policy decisions for grant of autonomy 
to select polytechnics with a view to enhance the operational 
efficiency and in turn to bring about quality improvement. A 
considerable number of polytechnics have been awarded 
autonomous status. TTTIs have helped these autonomous 
polytechnics in setting their system and organise training 
programmes for key functionaries in areas like, academic 
autonomy, administrative autonomy, financial autonomy, 
institutional accountability and autonomy, etc. 


Rural and Community Development 


In order to promote the application of science and technology 
for development of rural communities, the programme of 
Community Polytechnics was initiated by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, Government of India in 1978- 
79. Under this programme identified polytechnics in each state 
were provided funds for development of rural technologies, 
transfer of technology and for rural development through 
application of science and technology. These community 
polytechnics organise training programmes for skill develop- 
ment for the rural youths to enhance their employability. 

To coordinate the activities of Community Polytechnics 
and to monitor and liaison their work, Centre for Rural 
Development was established in each TTTI in 1984. These 
Centres help Community Polytechnics in their regions in the 
Preparation of their operational plans, provide guidance and 
also monitor project implementation. Training of Principals, 
Project Officers and other core faculty for achieving the 
objectives of this scheme is a regular activity of these Centres. 


Significant Contribution to World Bank Assisted Project 


In late 80s a ten-years developmental plan for polytechnics 
was conceived by Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD), Government of India (GOI). The need for such a 
Plan was felt in view of the industrial development which was 
taking place in the country, Tequiring a matching manpower at 


technician level in terms of quality, specialisation and numbers. 
TTTIs contributed in the development of this ten years 
perspective plan for development. The implementation of this 
plan required big financial input which was finally provided 
by the World Bank. The World Bank Assisted Project for 
Strengthening Technician Education System in the country 
was finally implemented in 1992-1999. For implementation of 
World Bank Assisted Project (WBAP), a National Project 
Implementation Unit (NPIU) was established under MHRD. 
The four TTTIs were also included under this project as 
resource institutions to facilitate implementation of the project. 
The TTTIs provided continuous support to NPIU—in 
monitoring, implementation and formative evaluation of the 
project, providing feedback to NPIU and through it to World 
Bank Mission Team. Identification of successes as well as of 
the problems of implementation requiring necessary remedial 
measures was a major contribution of TTTIs. They also 
contributed in the preparation of detailed project proposals 
and staff development plans for the states and individual poly- 
technics covered under the project. TTTIs not only helped poly- 
technics and states in the development of the need based plans, 
but also organised training programmes in various areas inclu- 
ding arranging industrial training for teachers of many states. 


International Linkages 


TTTIs have been maintaining linkages with Colombo Plan 
Staff College for Technician Education (CPSC), Manila, 
Philippines. Many faculty members from TTTIs have worked 
as its faculty at different times. Number of Sub-regional and 
In-country programmes in collaboration with CPSC have been 
organised. 

TTTIs have also conducted training programmes for 
developing countries such as Iran, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Somalia, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Sri Lanka, Bhutan, Nepal and Yemen. 
Teachers from Colombo Plan countries are also coming to 
TTTIs to attend long-term training programmes. 
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Media Development and Production 


All the TTTIs have modern video film production centres. 
The main purpose of setting up these centres with hi-tech 
infrastructure facilities and trained and professional manpower 
was to produce a number of instructional video films on 
technical and other areas related to technical education for 
the benefit of polytechnic students. TTTIs are now promoting 
use of hi-tech instructional resources like, interactive 
educational video programmes, computer aided learning 
packages and multi-media software. 


FUTURE PLANS 


TTTIs have been preparing themselves to meet the challenges 
of the twenty-first century. They have also been working for 
sustaining the gains accrued in polytechnics under the World 
Bank Assisted Project. Some of the areas in which future 
work will be taken up are: 


e Providing assistance to some of the identified 
polytechnics in each State to become Centres of 
Excellence. These Centres of Excellence are expected 
to develop a network with a number of nearby 
polytechnics and assist them in improving quality of 
their pass outs. 

@ Promoting use of Information Technology (IT) tools 

to improve their own system and use these resources 

for classroom teaching, video conferencing and to 
offer on-line courses for technical teachers. 

Furthering the linkages with the industries to enhance 

their participation in technical education to ensure the 

quality and thereby employability of pass outs from 
the system. 

@ Development of curriculum and instructional material 
in emerging technologies will remain a priority area. 


TESTING 


H.S. Srivastava 


GENESIS OF TESTING 


The word ‘Test’ before it assumed its present technical 
connotation meant a ‘crucible’ used for melting metals for 
judging or conforming their quality. 

Applied to life situations testing has now come to imply 
exploring, probing, surveying, sensitising and ascertaining 
the degree of presence or absence of personal aptitudes, 
attitudes, values, abilities, skills, achievement levels and other 
attainments as evidenced in observable behaviour or 
performance, of an individual. 

The inferences drawn in this regard relate to either a 
Particular point of time or to growth recorded over a period of 


time as the difference in the levels of attainment on two 
occasions. Technically speaking they are the objectives in 
regard to which the assessments are made. These objectives 
stand classified into three domains of personality 
development. 


@ The Cognitive Domain (Mind), 
© The Affective Domain (Heart), and 
@ The Psycho-motor Domain (mind and the muscle), 


These are presented through the following diagrammatic 
representation (Fig. 1), in so far as pupil assessment is 
concerned. 


PUPIL GROWTH 


+ 


It may be mentioned that each educational input provided 
through a teaching-learning situation as part of a planned 
design usually leads to some growth. This growth may occur 
in one or two or all the three domains simultaneously and the 
quantum the resultant growth in different domains may also 
vary. It could also happen that a particular domain may not 
grow at all. Further, growth may not always be an outcome of 
only planned and consciously provided inputs. Incidental 
inputs, which may not have been planned at all, may often 
lead to growth in a larger measure or of a better quality. 

Thus an individual becomes an embodiment of 
empowerment in different facets of personality, which 
determine his functional capacities. They are the attributes, 
traits, qualities and capacities, which become the focus of 
testing. They are attempted to be tested in different 
permutations and combinations determined by the purpose(s) 
of testing programme. 

These complex human characteristics somehow admit a 
variety of unique bipartite classifications some of which are a 
part of the inherited genes while others are outcomes of 
environmental factors. These can be getting acquired, attained, 
developed, inculcated, imbibed through conscious effort or 
even inadvertently. Some of these are temporary and transitory 
while others get internalised as permanent and integral parts 
of the personality. Again, while some of these personality 
attributes, in spite of possessing an immensely powerful 
potential for making impacts of various kinds only remain 
nebulous and immeasurable, others assume concrete 
paradigms and admit being quantified. 

The situations planned and designed for subjecting the 
pupils to a screening process are for distinguishing one 
individual or group from another. Empirically acquired expertise 
is now invested for strengthening the approaches and devices 
of evaluation to yield accurate dependable and just 
conclusions. The modern technical terms for these are validity, 
reliability and objectivity. The growing impinging complexities 
with the passage of time have also prompted the addition of 
the fourth criteria of ‘practicability’ to the original three, which 
too is unignorable in the current context. 


THE SETTINGS FOR TESTING 


The settings for testing are basically two—external and in- 
house. The latter includes evaluation done by the teachers, 
the peers and even one’s own self. The former is done by an 
external agency where an individual is often only ‘a roll 
number’. 


EXTERNALLY CONDUCTED EVALUATION 


Externally conducted evaluation is done normally by legally 
established bodies or universities or public service 
commissions and the like. The universities, barring only a few, 
are both teaching and examining bodies prescribing their own 
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courses of studies. Boards of school education are mainly 
examining bodies. Only a few run schools, Public Service 
Commissions at the national and state levels conduct tests 
for recruitments. All these function within their respective 
territorial jurisdictions. 

The universities and the boards cater to both formal and 
non-formal sectors of education as provided in their respective 
constitutions. The formal education sector is served by regular 
courses provided by institutions and the non-formal sector 
through correspondence or distance education courses. The 
degrees or certificates awarded by these bodies do have legally 
accepted equivalence. Some courses however are not possible 
to be pursued through the distance education mode. 

Each state can have a number of universities as approved 
by the University Grants Commission. At the school level, 
however, there are one or two or even three boards in a state. 
The states of Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have only 
one Board of School Education each conducting both 
Secondary and Senior Secondary level examinations. Most of 
these boards control education (courses) only at their 
respective levels. Boards of School Education like Punjab and 
Jammu & Kashmir control education at the school level as a 
whole. Three of the boards of school education have an all 
India jurisdiction. These are the Central Board of Secondary 
Education and the Council for the Indian School Certificate 
Examination in the formal sectors and the National Open School 
in the non-formal sector catering to the out-of-school children. 

At the university level, the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University, which caters to the non-formal sector, has an all- 
India jurisdiction. 

At the university level each university develops its own 
courses of study. At the school level the National Curriculum 
Framework is prepared by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. It can be adopted or adapted by the 
boards. The National Curriculum Framework serves as the 
guidelines for the Boards. Actually, it is the Boards which 
have the authority to prescribe a curriculum which becomes 
the basis for their conduct of examinations by the boards. 

Both universities and boards have their own examination 
by-laws. They also prepare a lot of material related to 
examinations they conduct addressed to their own use. 

Comparatively, the boards produce more material than the 

universities for use of the examiners like sample question 
papers, analysis of pupil performance, etc. 
h All universities and boards award certificates/degrees 
indicating the level of performance of the candidates in the 
examinations conducted by them, on the courses they prepare 
and prescribe. 


INSTITUTION BASED EVALUATION 


Institution based evaluation is the other setting for testing. 
The National Policy on Education 1986-92 has given it the 
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name of Comprehensive and Continuous Evaluation covering 
both Scholastic and Non-Scholastic aspects of Pupil Growth. 
This statement implies that institution-based evaluation has 
to be comprehensive covering both scholastic and non- 
scholastic aspects of the personality. This gives it an edge 
over the tests and examinations conducted by external agencies 
like universities and boards which mainly focus on the 
scholastic aspects more particularly academic attainment. 
Institution based evaluation is capable of covering a much 
wider spectrum of the facets of personality viz. 


@ Health status 

@ Personal and social qualities 

@ Interests (literary, scientific/cultural/artistic/social 
service, etc.) 

@ Attitudes and values 

@ Proficiency in co-curricular activities 

@ Academic achievements 


The coverage of the above facets of the personality implies 
that evaluation has but to be a ‘continuous process’ rather 
than just consisting of periodical ‘events’ and that it has, 
therefore, to be built into the teaching-learning process as 
an integral part. 

A natural corollary of this is that institution based 
evaluation would necessitate the use of a larger variety of 
techniques and tools of evaluation as compared to the 
externally conducted examinations. 

There is nothing very new in the scheme as many schools 
and teachers are already doing such an exercise. It is only a 
little systematisation of the same, 

Sometimes a question is raised about the additional 
workload on the teachers because of the introduction of a 
compulsorily implemented scheme of CCE. A sophisticated 
experimental study of the scheme in all possible details was 
undertaken from this point of view. This revealed that: 


@ the scheme can be implemented in all types of schools 
in all locations because of the flexibility built into it. 

© the scheme is well within the capacity of an average 
teacher to implement 

© the scheme in its ideal and most sophisticated form 
would need just one additional class period of a class 
teacher. Other teachers would not even need that 
much. This additional class period could be found out 
from other non-teaching periods but should be 
accounted for in the teacher’s work load. 


Everyone connected with education swears by the concept 
of ‘all round development’ of the personality of the students 
as the most important purpose of education. The CCE attempts 
to elaborate this concept in functional terms by covering those 
aspects of personality which are important for success in life. 

At the school level the Boards of School Education have 


accepted the scheme in principle and they are gradually 
proceeding to implement it. In he first phase Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala decided to introduce it. The Rajasthan Board 
was the first one to introduce it and the literature developed 
by it with the help of NCERT has been widely used by other 
Boards. This was followed by the introduction of the scheme 
in Jammu & Kashmir, Assam, Manipur and Gujarat. The Central 
Board of Secondary Education also has now introduced it 
with effect from the year 2000 at the secondary level. The 
scheme is under serious consideration of all other Boards. 

The most significant aspect of the implementation of the 
scheme is that the Board introducing the scheme stipulates, 
the issue of an independent certificate by each school for 
every student covering all the required aspects as a 
supplement to the certificate of external examination. Guidelines 
for the implementation of the scheme along with all other 
related material are also prepared and supplied by the Board 
including the format on which the CCE Certificate is to be 
issued. 

The regular certificate of external examination issued by 
the Board which follows CCE contains a ‘footnote’ worded in 
a language like the following: “There is also another certificate 
being issued by the school on format prescribed by the Board. 
It attempts to cover those aspects of personality, which are 
not possible to be evaluated through external examinations, 
but are nevertheless important for success in life. This 
certificate may also, therefore, be studied along with the one 
issued by the Board (on the basis of the student's performance 
at the external examination conducted by it) for judging the 
total personality of the student’. 

This system reinforces the age-old dictum that those who 
teach must also test by restoring faith in the teachers. 

A positive outcome of the introduction of the CCE scheme 
has been that it has invariably improved the tone of the 
schools. It has also made the schools conscious of their wider 
responsibilities related to the erstwhile neglected ‘man-making’ 
goal of education that they impart. 


STEPS OF THE TESTING PROCESS 


Descending from the macro-level concept of testing to the 
ground realities of educational testing, it is desirable to 
enunciate the steps of the process of testing and to attempt a 
brief analytical explanation of each for an appropriate 
appreciation of the technicalities involved. 

The foregoing discussion makes it abundantly clear that 
for launching any testing programme, the first and foremost 
step is to pinpoint the purpose for which the exercise is being 
undertaken. Our clarity about the targets will enable us to be 
More precise and realistic in designing the operations and 
marshalling the inputs for a more confident journey for realising 
the goals. After fixing these goals, it will be easier for us and 
to look for and list the competencies needed in an individual 
for successfully realising the stated and defined purposes. 


We then come to the point of listing the evaluative criteria 
for the competencies identified. This has but to be a need and 
situation specific exercise because the variations in settings 
may warrant such alterations and adjustments. 

The next sequential step will be to decide on the ‘testing 
situation’ to be selected or even devised if necessary. The 
setting would be natural or simulated. Decisions about these 
situations may make it imperative to separate, the ramifications 
of goals into those which can be tested in-house and those 
that require the intervention of an external agency for executing 
the job effectively with professional perfection. 

This will naturally lead us to the ‘identification of techniques 
of testing’ for being pressed into service for accomplishing 
the job satisfactorily through written oral, practical tasks or 
through goal directed observation. The use of these 
techniques or their permutation and combinations will have 
to be very carefully undertaken for ensuring that the 
competencies needed to be tested actually come within the 
orbit of the testing programme. 

When the techniques of testing have been identified, our 
focus will need to travel to the ‘tools of testing’ like tests, 
checklist, rating scales, etc., which could best serve our 
purpose. These tools of testing will invariably need to be 
specially constituted in most situations, particularly because 
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of the unique requirements of permutations and combinations 
of both scholastic and non-scholastic abilities for different 
tasks. 

Evolution of an ‘operational strategy’ about constructing 
the tools, administering them, scoring the responses, analysing 
the scores and interpreting them, determining the eligibility 
levels and reaching decisions about making use of such 
inferences could then be done. 

The following example (Table 1) will help reinforce the need 
for establishing correspondence between purposes, 
requirements, techniques and tools. 

It could now be more vividly visualised that personal 
equipment both for jobs and courses consists of abilities 
and attainments in both scholastic and non-scholastic area. 
This goes to further reinforce the point that preparation of 
tests in these specialised areas is a technical job requiring a 
high degree of expertise and experience in educational 
evaluation. 

In this context it will be necessary to lay down in specific 
details the eligibility conditions and not in generalised terms. 
It will also be necessary to indicate the minimum levels of 
attainment in respect to each of them. At the speciality level in 
medicine for example merit may be the sole criterion for selection 
to those courses. It is in fact necessary that for all jobs and 


Table 1 
Test Purposes, Requirements, and Techniques/Tools 


Purposes Requirements Techniques/Tools 
Selection for Jobs 


Basic eligibility qualifications 
Professional potential aptitude 


Initial Entry 


Written tests 
Discussions/interviews 
Performance in simulated or actual situations 


Hierarchical Ascent Basic eligibility qualifications for higher job Preparation of performance reports 
Proven track record of performance Observation of performance by seniors and 
Capacity for handling higher and more diversified peers 

responsibilities General acceptability of reports 

Personal qualities 

Top Jobs Reputation Discussion 
Past record of performance in critical situations 
Administrative acumen 
Understanding about the technicalities 

Admission to academic courses 

Initial Entry General awareness and fitness Informal oral interaction 
Behavioural observation Observation 
Immediate memory 
Preparedness for education 

Promotion to next grade/level Basic eligibility qualifications Achievement and aptitude tests 


General mental ability 
Aptitude 


Interviews and discussions 
Reactions in simulated situations 
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courses, based in the work/study environment, minimum levels 
of acquired attainments and not just certified qualifications to 
be prescribed are strictly adhered to uniformly. 


ELEMENTS OF THE TESTING PROCESS 


While the above overview broadly enunciates the steps of 
the testing process in general terms a more detailed and a 
technically oriented explanation of these crucial elements too 
is called for, for the functionaries in the testing game to follow. 
Such operational guidelines are spelt below: 


The Purposes/Objectives of Testing 


Those entrusted with the task of planning and implementing 
testing programmes are first required to state and define their 
objectives and purposes and to be able to do this in a manner 
that the exercise becomes functionally meaningful and helpful. 
Purposes/objectives ought to be specifically stated as to: 


@ be aligned to the requirements of the situation 

© cover both the related content and desired abilities 

è cover both the scholastic and non-scholastic 
competencies 

@ be expressed in terms of the behaviour of those desired 
to be tested 

@ be both achievable and testable in normal situations 


The Common Techniques of Testing 
Written Tests 


Among all the techniques of testing ‘Written or Paper and 
Pencil Tests’, are the most commonly used ones. This is so 
because they do have an edge over other techniques in the 
following ways: 


© They enable the preservation of the evidences of 
performance for as long as we desire, 

e They admit of group testing where a large number of 
candidates can be put to test at the same time 
simultaneously, 

They enable the exposure of all the candidates to the 
Same testing situations thereby helping improve the 
validity of test through it, 

@ They can cover a large area of content and encompass 
a wide variety of competencies, 

@ They are capable of becoming the first screening device 
for being subsequently supplemented by other 
sophisticated ones, 

@ They can use a variety of forms of test items singly or 
in different permutations and combinations as per 
need. 


Written tests are widely used tests both for purposes of 
selection for jobs and in regular educational situations. 


Oral Testing 


Oral testing is the next most common technique. It is a 
technique which can be and is used both by lay persons as 
also specialists. Somehow it is more widely used in selection 
for jobs and in other sectors than in education, beyond the 
elementary level. 

In selection for jobs it is an essential component of the 
selection process used for judging the insight and foresight 
possessed by an individual for meeting the challenges of work 
situations. It is called ‘Viva Voce’. The employers/recruiters 
use it for evaluating the ability of a prospective candidate 
about his power of comprehension of orally transmitted 
messages and in offering a prompt response by way of a 
decision after critically examining the pros and cons of the 
implications of the issue in question. Ability for oral expression, 
use of appropriate words, maintenance of correct sequence in 
the expressed ideas, speaking with proper gestures, following 
the etiquette in speaking, brevity, etc., are the aspects possible 
to be evaluated. 

Oral expression and reactions also provide valuable clues 
about the personality characteristics of the individual 
particularly his limits of tolerance, his ability to display 
equanimity, amidst opposition of his own point of view by 
others and to offer logical arguments for supporting his stand. 

On the educational front oral tests are a common testing 
device. However, oral questions also serve as developmental 
instruments of instruction. 

The questions and cross questions used as part of oral 
evaluation are able to get to the root of knowledge or 
shallowness of an individual about a particular thing especially 
because he is not able to dodge the examiner which he can 
succeed to some extent in written tests. 

Oral tests are also more often than not part of practical 
tests. They are usually supplements to practical exercises/ 
experiments done by the students. A certain weightage out of 
the total allocated to practical work is also assigned to oral 
evaluation. In these situations oral questions become a 
confirmatory test of the acquaintance of the individual about 
the theoretical foundations of the experiments performed and 
for judging the conceptual clarity of the individual about them. 


Tests of Practical Works 


The third commonly used technique relates to Tests of 
Practical Work in science subjects and in some other areas 
like Socially Useful Productive Work at the school stage. 

- Again as practical work is conducted internally by the 
institutions, it is often alleged that easy marks are usually 
doled out to the students when they are to be arithmetically 
added to the marks of external written examination in that 


subject to determine the total score of a student in that subject. 
In some places, this tendency of boosting marks is attempted 
to be contained by requiring the scores in practical 
examinations to be shown separately in the certificate of 
performance. Still it could be easily seen that performance 
level indicated in internally assessed practical work is generally 
inversely higher than that of externally assessed performance. 
In this context it is also often observed that the competencies 
evaluated through the two are quite different and variations 
should be accepted as natural. 

The provision of an external examiner in practical 
examinations and taking account of both the product and 
process of performance are other measures introduced for 
controlling subjectivity in performance evaluation. 
Furthermore the addition of some smaller experiments (say 
two) and a quick test are also introduced to improve the testing 
reliability. 


Observation 


As a technique of evaluation is the latest entry into the process 
of testing. The addition of the evaluation of the ‘process of 
performance’ as an essential component of the evaluation of 
practical work is a concrete example of this. 

Now for a number of areas, checklists, inventories, 
observation schedule are being increasingly used. 

In comprehensive and continuous institution-based 
evaluation too, observation is at the centre stage. Observation 
of deviations in behaviour from the accepted norms helps the 
teacher in correcting the same in junior classes and in offering 
counselling about them in the senior classes. 
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When checklists and observation schedules are prepared 
and used, overcomes the often alleged shortcomings of the 
technique of evaluation because permanent records about 
observations made now become possible to be preserved for 
any future reference even though the item or phenomenon 
observed remains as fleeting and transient as ever. 


TESTING TOOLS 


The conclusion of the discussion on the elements of the testing 
process covering the main techniques of testing naturally 
brings us to the door step of testing tools which in fact are the 
operational instruments for accomplishing the tasks set out at 
the time of identifying the technique. 

All techniques do not admit the use of all tools, which 
have to be compatible with them. This direct relationship 
between techniques and tools governs the choice of a 
particular tool in a particular technique. This choice is also 
controlled by the purpose desired to be served. 

Testing tools assume a number of forms. We will take them 
up one by one for an explanation and briefly deal with their 
content and method of preparation. 


QUESTIONS 


Questions are not only the most important but also the most 
widely used of the tools of testing. Questions, however assume 
a variety of forms and each of these serves specific purposes. 
There is also quite a lot of overlap in the purposes, which 
different forms of questions serve, and no distinct boundaries 
related to forms of question and their corresponding purposes 
are possible to be drawn. 


Forms of Questions 


——— 


Free Response 
Questions 


Long Answer Short Answer 
or Essay Type Type Questions 
Questions 


- 


Fixed Response 
Questions 


Very Short Answer 
Type Questions 


maara) ~h 


True False Questions Fill in the Blank Matchin: iple Choi 
Questions Questions a oe 
Only Correct Only Wrong Best Answer Type i 
Mi Type 
Answer Type Answer Type Questions E 
Questions Questions 
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Some main conditions are required to be satisfied by all 
questions. Thus, each question ought to- 

@ follow the rules for framing that particular form of 
question to which it belongs, 

@ aim at testing the desired ability, i.e., it should be an 
objective based question, 

@ be specific in wording so as to indicate the precise 
scope and length of the expected answer, 

@ be so worded as to be well within the effortless 
comprehension of the examinees, and 

@ bear a correspondence between the length or 
complexity of the expected answer on the one hand 
and marks allocated to it and the time desired to be 
invested in answering it. 


Free Response Questions 


As represented by Fig. 2, the Free Response Questions get 
divided into two categories—the Long Answer Type 
Questions (which are commonly called Essay Type Questions) 
and Short Answer Questions. 


Long Answer Type Questions 


Until, some time back used to be sole question form used in 
the question papers. Their monopoly in examination situation 
has now got contained because of the following shortcomings 
of such type of questions: 


@ They could only be few in a question paper, 

@ They could cover only a limited part of the syllabus, 

© They are usually accompanied by the provision of 
options which adversely effects reliability, 

© They admit subjectivity in scoring, etc, 


In spite of these widely known shortcomings it has not 
been possible to completely abandon and replace them with 
other forms of questions, This is because they do have some 
Sterling strengths and qualities. 


@ They allow freedom to examinee to choose his own 
words and language and enable the evaluation of 
creativity in expression, 

@ They possess the potential of testing the depth of 
knowledge. 

@ They can assess the ability for analysing problems 
and issues. 

© They can test the ability for relating facts, events, 
principles, etc. 

© They are able to evaluate the competency about 
arguing in support or against a Proposition. 


These abilities have their own value in life situations and 
are not possible to be evaluated so effectively by any other 


question form. 

One point which specially needs to be explained is the 
concept of a long answer. It can be interpreted in terms of the 
length of the answer in some subject areas. However in some 
others it would imply the complexity of the process of writing 
the answer and the consequent time required to be invested 
for answering it. Some examining agencies at the secondary 
level give some broad indicators about this in subjects like 
mathematics where it is indicated that a very short answer 
type questions would involve 1 to 2 steps of calculation a 
short answer type question 3 to 5 steps of calculation and a 
long answer type question 6 to 8 steps of calculation. 

Similar broad directions are also often available about the 
expected length of long answer type questions at different 
levels of education. Like 250 words at senior secondary level, 
200 words at the secondary level, 150 words at the upper 
primary level and 50 words at the lower primary level. 

All these defined paradigms of length are, however, ad hoc 
as the real length of the time to be spent on drafting an answer 
depends on the wording of the questions which carries a higher 
weightage of marks than that for other forms. 

Some cautions and precautions are necessary while framing 
these questions and they are that: 


@ They should be worded specifically so as to precisely 
indicate the scope and length of the expected answer. 

© They should avoid the use of directive words like 
‘elucidate, narrate, analyse, discuss, etc.’ Instead they 
should indicate as to what exactly is a student expected 
to do. 

© They should expect answers to be comfortably within 
the budgeted time. 

@ They should preferably be structured spelling out the 
parts of the expected answer. 

@ They should as far as possible attempt to test abilities 
which are not possible to be tested through other 
forms of questions. 


Short Answer Type Questions 


These are the second form of free response questions. 
However the freedom available to the examinee in answering 
these questions is limited because these questions are by and 
large structured ones. 

These questions stand introduced in the examinations for 
Overcoming some of the shortcomings of long answer type 
questions like the limited coverage of the prescribed course 
because they carry high marks and therefore can only be few 
to be responded to within the given time. Short answer type 
questions carry fewer marks and within the total quantum of 
marks allocated to a question paper, the number of short 
ansWer questions can be many more. They can, therefore; test 
alarger area of content and larger number of abilities with the 
Investment of a particular quantum of marks. 


Short answer type questions require pin pointed answers 
say with 2 to 4 value points within say 20-50 words. Because 
of the specificity of the expected answer the scoring too is 
nearly objective. This is yet another edge they have over 
essay or long answer type questions. Other conditions in 
framing these questions like their being specific in wording, 
designed to test a predetermined content and a designated 
objective, however, are the same in long answer type 
questions. The expectations of the question and the 
dimensions of the answer however are much smaller. 

One thing that needs to be clarified at this point is the 
difference between a ‘short note’ and a ‘short answer’ question. 
In a short note question just a broad theme is indicated like 
Democracy or Refraction or the Freedom Movement and the 
students are expected to write short notes on them. Neither 
the question paper setter nor the examinee has any idea about 
what has to be written or how long or how short the note has 
got to be. In fact volumes can be written on the given themes. 
Further, this is normally the last question attempted by the 
examinees while attempting a question paper and so it is the 
residual available time that determines the scope of the answer. 
Evaluation too is as subjective as drafting of the answer. A 
short answer question on the other hand is a carefully crafted 
one with definite and well-defined dimensions. 


Very Short Answer Questions 


As the very name indicates require very short answers, in a 
word or a phrase or at the most a sentence, In Mathematics or 
other allied subjects, they involve just one or two steps of 
calculations. 

In view of their pinpointed precision in the wording of the 
questions of this type as also the answers expected and offered 
there is almost no freedom available to the examinees as even 
definite words or phrases are required to be given as answers. 
The definiteness makes scoring almost objective as in objective 
type questions. 

It needs to be mentioned at this point that very short answer 
type questions have come to be widely used in examination 
situations as a close substitute for objective type and 
questions. This is mainly because of the objectivity in scoring 
but an equally powerful reason is that they are much easier to 
frame than multiple choice questions. They are direct questions 
and leave almost no chance for making a guess among 
alternatives and so on. Very short answer type questions are 
also able to test the same abilities and content as multiple 
choice questions can with the same quantum of marks but 
with much lesser effort and expertise. They have therefore 
emerged as a viable alternative to Multiple Choice Type of 
Questions. 


Objective Type Questions 


Reverting now to the objective type questions it can be 
mentioned that in testing situations only the multiple choice 
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type questions are used. Other forms of objective questions 
are, however, considered to be very valuable devices for 
teaching. They are exercises in the classroom. When they are 
posed to the student groups for starting a discussion on the 
possible answer, the various emerging points of view generate 
critical thinking among the students and lead to the 
crystallisation of ideas and internalisation of the underlying 
concepts. This is something which is not otherwise possible 
in such a concrete manner. 

It is also necessary at this stage to know as to why the use 
of forms of questions other than multiple choice ones is 
discouraged in testing situations. True/False questions are 
not used because they admit a 50 per cent chance of guessing. 
Fill in the blank questions are not used because the sentences 
are often bodily lifted from the earlier studied texts and 
answering is reduced to an exercise in rote memorisation. 
Matching questions are not used because of the phenomenon 
of elimination where with the matching of each set of 
alternatives one less remains to be matched without effort. 

However, in the nursery, KG classes and even in classes I 
and II these so-called debarred forms of objective type 
questions can be effectively used both for teaching and 
testing. 


Multiple Choice Questions 


These are the commonly used variety of items in both formal 
and informal testing situations. Rules about framing and using 
them as also about the analysis of responses stand elaborately 
enunciated in various texts and are also quite well-known and 
so only some rules of thumb about them are attempted to be 
listed here. 

A multiple choice test item has a stem which clearly 
enunciates the problem in a comprehensive manner. This 
basically assumes two main forms, the completion form or a 
question form. A completion form of stem requires the 
alternatives that follow to make a complete, grammatically 
correct sentence when read with it (the stem). A question 
form of stem states the problem and the alternatives indicate 
the answer. ‘The capital of Germany is’... is a completion type 
of stem and “Which of the following is the capital of Germany’ 
is a question type of stem. 

A stem is followed by alternatives which are also sometimes 
called as distracters or choices. These could be words or 
Phrases or even sentences. While there used to be an 
insistence on five alternatives earlier evaluators have now 
settled to four. This has made things easier also. 

This choice of the number of alternatives has been arrived 
at on the basis of the element of guessing involved and the 
gains that accrue because of the additions in the number of 
alternatives. 

3 The resultant gain in reducing the chances of guessing by 
increasing the number of alternatives from 2 to 3 is 17 per cent 
from 3 to 4 is 8 per cent and from 4 to 5 is 5 per cent. Thus as 
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Table 2 
Number of Alternatives, Chances of Guessing and 
Corresponding Resulting Gains 
Number of Chances of Resultant 
Alternatives Guessing pre cent Gains per cent 
2 50 yn 
3 33 
4 25 } 8 
5 20 bs 


the resultant gain of 5 per cent in chances of guessing was 
not considered as very significant and the labour and time 
involved in constructing a fifth alternative was substantial 
the evaluators have now settled to having only four 
alternatives as stated earlier. 

The alternatives, however, have to correspond to some 
basic criteria, i.e., they should: 


@ have the same language form, 

@ be harmonious, i.e., of the same category, 

© be plausible to be mistaken as correct, 

© be of the same approximate length, 

@ yield no clue to the correct answer, 

@ have only one alternative indicating the correct answer. 


The last part of a Multiple Choice Type Question is the 
key, which indicates the placement of the correct answer 
whether at A, or B or C or D. Here there is a note of caution 
that needs to be sounded and that is that the correct answer 
should be placed at different places in different questions so 
that no conjecture is possible to be made about the likely 
placement of the correct answer. 

Another rather less known fact about estimated difficulty 
level of the question is that lesser the mental distance between 
distractors, the more difficult it is, Therefore, by increasing or 
decreasing the mental distance between distractors the 
difficulty level of questions too can be altered. 


CHECK-LISTS AND INVENTORIES/OBSERVATION 
SCHEDULE 


Check-Lists and Inventories are the lists of items to be checked 
for judging the degree of: 


@ the adequacy or shortfalls, 
@ the fulfilment or non- fulfilment, 
@ the accuracy or inaccuracy, 


of requirements, conditions, pre-requisites, processes, 
equipment, behaviour patterns, etc. 

The degree of detail in which they are prepared is dependent 
on the purpose for which their results are desired to be used. 
The purpose also determines the macro-level design prepared 


as a starting point where the dimensions themselves get added 
or deleted from the scheme of action. 

Check-Lists and Inventories basically break down the 
processes and operations into minute details for drawing 
precise inferences about the strengths and weaknesses, 
Something like a job analysis in professional assessments. 

Observation schedules basically focus on certain specific 
areas for being observed closely, e.g., observation schedules 
could be prepared in an area like Work Experience or Socially 
Useful Productive Work for observing the process of 
performance related to: 


@ planning and operations, 

@ observance of operational sequences, 
@ maintenance of tools, 

@ manipulation of tools, 

@ adherence to safety rules, 

@ economy of time, labour, material, etc. 


There could be independent observation schedules 
prepared for each of the above areas. 

In such cases independent weightages could be allocated 
to different items or sub-items of operations, for purposes of 
evaluation. 

The different items could even be graded say on a five- 
point scale and a grade point average desired as an over-all 
index of achievement or attainment as required. 


RATING SCALES 


Rating scales are among the most commonly used tools of 
assessment. They are really a device for the assessment of 
quality of education in quantitative terms. 

They are in common use in institutional evaluation of items 
like traits of personality such as interests, attitudes, personal 
and social quality, proficiency in co-curricular activities, etc. 
Such ratings are based upon observation of externally 
demonstrated behaviour over a period of time or at a particular 
point of time. 

When ratings have to be done to cover a time span, the 
inferences are drawn on the basis of a sub-tool called the 
anecdotal record form. 

Rating scales are invariably based on evaluative criteria. In 
the event of there being more than one evaluative criteria (as 
in dance the criteria for evaluation would be make up, 
dialogues, acting, movements, emotional appeal) independent 
Tating scales will need to be evolved and then finally after 
grading on each of them has been done, a grade point average 
could be derived as an indicator of overall performance of a 
Student in respect of dance. 

Normally as mentioned earlier rating is done on a three- 
point or a five-point or a nine-point scale. Sometimes all the 
points of a scale may be defined while in other situations 
fewer may stand defined for example in a nine-point scale only 


five may stand defined and in a five-point scale only three of 
them may be defined. In such cases ratings on the undefined 
points is left to the discretion of the evaluator. 

While there could be several ways in which the levels of 
performance or attainment or competency or ability may be 
defined on the rating scales, the simplest and a functional one 
could be to state the behaviours and indicate whether they 
are demonstrated always or mostly or rarely or never and this 
becomes a five-point scale as under: 


ef ese cos es 


Rarely Usually Mostly Always 


E 


Never 


The points A, B, C, D and E are also sometimes given a 
numerical demonstration as: 


A=5,B =4,C =3,D =2andE =1. 


It needs to be noted that while evaluating and rating 
personal attitudes no individual is normally rated as E which 
in common parlance indicates a failure and there cannot be a 
complete absence of any quality in anybody to be designated 
as a failure. This is operationally so when say a five-point 
scale is used ratings normally oscillate between 2 and 4 or 
D and A with E or the last point remaining there but being 
effectively non functional. 


ANECDOTAL RECORD FORMS 
The Anecdotal Record Forms are records of behaviour 
maintained over a period of time giving 


@ the date of observation, 

@ the event or incident observed, 
@ comments on the item observed, 
@ signatures of the observers. 


Anecdotal Record Forms could be filled in by any member 
of the faculty of an institution and submitted to the individual 
maintaining the records. In a school situation that could be 
the class teacher. 

Reference to Anecdotal Record Forms is made whenever 
entries have to be made in the certificates. They help as a 
treasury or a memory guide for making certificate entries which 
are normally done twice in an academic session. These entries 
are usually done jointly by two members of the faculty for 
ironing out biases if they may be there for or against the 
individual student. 


CONSTRUCTING FULL TESTS 


Validity, Reliability, Objectivity and Practicability are the 
universally accepted criteria that full tests are supposed to 
satisfy. 
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India has developed its own approach for satisfying the 
aforesaid condition which is unique in its own way. This, 
therefore, needs to be discussed in some detail here. The 
approach is basically based on overcoming the shortcomings 
of tests (Question Papers) that had come to infest the system 
which in a way replicated the British model of the good old 
days which continued to be practised in India until not a very 
distant past. 

The theory and practice of preparing full tests which in the 
Indian parlance are normally called Question Papers, takes 
care of all the four basic pre-requisites of the construction of 
tests by attempting to ensure that the results of tests 
demonstrate: 


Accuracy — Validity 

Dependability — Reliability 

Justice — Objectivity 
and that the tests as such are: 

Need aligned — Practicability 


Since the approach is based on overcoming the 
shortcomings of the traditional tests (Question Papers) it is 
desirable to obtain an overview of the situation highlighting 
the main shortcomings, the corresponding measures devised 
for overcoming them and the resultant outcomes. 


STEPS IN PREPARING TESTS 


The foregoing discussion makes the jobs of describing the 
steps easier. They are, therefore, being only listed below: 


Step 1: 
Step 2: 


Preparation of the ‘design’ of the test 

Converting the design into a blueprint indicating 

the placement of each question in respect of the 

content covered, objective tested, its form and the 

marks carried by each 

Step 3: Preparing questions based on blueprint along with 
the key/detailed marking scheme 

Step4: Preparing a question-wise analysis. 


EXAMINATION REFORM MOVEMENT OF INDIA 


It will be a serious lapse if any discussion on testing or exami- 
nations in or about India misses a mention of the examination 
reform movement, which today stands out as an outstanding 
example of centre-state collaboration in Indian education. 
Initiated and operated from within the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training the movement has 
positively influenced in examination procedures and practices 
in all the Boards of School Education in India. It has also 
exerted a salutary effect on the teaching-learning process and 
the qualitative improvement of education in the country even 


Pow Content Albocating definite mac weightage wo different major areas of content (based on thei 


; tavested in teaching and learning hem) 


Appointing trained hands (in the theory and practice of question paper setting) as 


qa paper seen 


Providing petdelinns shout the preparation of question wise analysis to the setter and for 
staching te ahgrmeet between the deugn. the blueprint arn! the question paper 


Vet E t armasar coher thee 


importane in the subyect, their difficulty level and the time required to be 


Objectivity 
Practicability 


h terme after ot by the 
Venaberemg tee matag inte unh answer scripts Deputy 


Smo eAenal examiners for each evataation centre to check each script 
Dastan Dut Oe metoe d 


Geng Au nauen h ma bnn ansor everywhere, The 
Progra has mad much teryomd Aur boundaries of chaoi 
ciao to tee arverer, he detemce servicen, the police, 
On purmmaiaary orgatiuciom a sho w tae disciplines of 
Duda ew aed enpate rang 


In brief the programme covers the improvement of 
questions and question papers, scoring procedures. 
management of CLaminations and meaningful declaradon of 
frei etc 

To comchade. i is significant to observe that the programme 
Of examination reform of the NCERT has not only been highly 
appreciated by the Kothari Commission, 1966 (9.67) but alo 
combdered as a model for the UGC to follow (11.35). 
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TRIPURA, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


B.P. Mukherjee 


THE STATE 


Tripura—a small and economically backward state in the north- 
eastern region of India with its total area of 10,491.69 sq km 
(mostly a hilly terrain covered with dense forests) and a 
population of approximately 35 lakh—is virtually cut off from 
the rest of the country as it is girddled by Bangladesh 
(erstwhile East Pakistan) on almost all its sides except a narrow 
strip in the north-east which links it with Assam and Mizoram. 


EDUCATION IN PRE-MERGER DAYS 


Before its merger into Indian Union in 1949, Tripura had been 
a princely state ruled by tribal kings, who, with their limited 
financial resources, could do very little for the education of 
the people of the land, mostly tribals, who lived in scattered 
hamlets on hills and hill-slopes and practised jhuming or 
shifting cultivation. The partition of India led to a huge influx 
of refugees from East Pakistan who migrated into this small 
hilly state in lakhs causing a sudden rise in its population 
which the land could hardly afford to feed and fend. Yet there 
was a silver lining to this dark and dismal picture and that was 
the speedy spread of education in the areas where the refugees 
had settled in the state. It is not that the princely rulers had 
done nothing for the enlightenment of their people, but the 
schools they had established during the last one hundred 
years of their rule were all concentrated in the capital town of 
Agartala and a few other smaller towns. It was the Jana Sikhsha 
Samiti, a progressive social organisation founded by some 
educated tribal youths of the land in the mid-forties of the last 
century, that played a pivotal role in Spreading education all 
over the state, especially the hills, Some 300 of the 480 schools 
for primary education, that they had set up, had to be taken 
over by the rulers of the land owing to mounting public 
Pressure. As a consequence of this, it may be claimed, the 
State today is declared a state with a literacy rate of 80 per cent 
despite the fact that about 65-70 Per cent of its people live 
below the poverty line. 


NON-FORMAL PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Having achieved a commendable success in the Total Literacy 
Campaign programme, the state launched the Post Literacy 
Campaign in which also, its success is quite noteworthy. 
Presently the State Literacy Mission is engaged in opening 


centres for Continuing Education which will prepare the 
dropouts of school-going age for re-entry into the precincts 
of formal education. And for the neo-literates, who have 
crossed the school-going age, the State Literacy Mission 
arranges for various types of practical, vocational training 
that will help them in finding self-employment with a view to 
augmenting their income and improving their standard of life, 
This is in addition to their further coaching in the proverbial 
three Rs, that is, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. These 
Centres are being opened mostly in backward, rural areas and 
hill-hamlets, 


FORMAL PRIMARY EDUCATION 


It has been accepted both at the national level and at the state 
level that for setting up primary schools the distance criterion 
should be 1 km or so, as that is considered to be convenient 
walkable distance for a child in the age group of 6-11 years. 
The Programme of Action of the National Policy on Education 
(1986) lays down further that the population criterion should 
be around 300 for plain areas and around 200 for hilly and 
inaccessible places. These criteria are being followed in the 
state. In some cases, the state has also the distance criterion, 
whichever seemed necessary, for meeting the requirements of 
tiny, isolated habitations, inhabited mostly by the tribal folk. 

According to the State Report of the Sixth All India 
Educational Survey, published in June 1999, facilities for 
primary education available in the habitations of Tripura 
enumerated by population slabs are as in Table 1. 

It may be mentioned here that the survey conducted in 
1998-99 revealed that out of a total number of 4,168 Scheduled 
Tribe habitations in the state, 1,461 habitations were served 
by primary schools/sections within the habitations themselves 
and 2,917 by schools located within a distance up to 1 km from 
the habitations. Besides a few residential primary schools have 
also been set up in suitable places to serve scattered and 
inaccessible Scheduled Tribe habitations, having a population 
of less than 100, left uncovered so far. Out of a total of 665 
Scheduled Caste habitations, 275 were served by primary 
schools/sections set up within the habitations and 557 were 
served by schools situated within a distance up to 1 km from 
the habitations. 

As regards management of the primary schools set up in 
rural areas, 765 out of a total number of 1,942 were run by the 
government, 1,173 by local bodies and only 4 were private 
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Table 1 

Population Slabs No. of Habitation having Population served by 

habitations primary school/section primary school/section 
(%) No.) (%) 
5000 and above 1 0.03 6,570 0.48 
2000-4999 62 2.06 1,35,997 9.9 
1000-1999 382 11.19 3,77,764 27.52 
500-999 1,110 24.09 4,42,839 32.26 
300-499 1,124 22.11 2,23,265 16.27 
100-299 2,763 34.37 1,74,528 12.71 
Below 100 1,260 6.15 11,659 0.85 
Total 6,802 100.00 13,72,622 100.00 


(Source: State Table SV 10) 


schools which, too, were under the grant-in-aid scheme of the 
state government. As for the schools set up in urban areas, 72 
out of the 87 schools were government schools whereas only 
2, 9 and 4 were run respectively by local bodies, private 
management under grant-in-aid scheme and private 
management not seeking any government aid. Out of a total 
number of 2,029 primary schools, 155 (7.64 per cent) were found 
to be ‘single-teacher’ schools, to provide additional teachers 
to which, steps under Operation Blackboard scheme had been 
initiated. The survey also revealed that there were 1,157(57.02 
per cent) schools which had 2 to 4 teachers, the maximum 
number of them having 2 teachers each. On the other hand, 
68(78.16 per cent) of 87 primary schools set up in urban areas 
were seem to have more than 5 teachers posted in them, though 
enrolment in primary schools of urban areas were observed to 
be much lower (21,040) than that of schools in rural areas 
(1,81,317). Remoteness and inaccessibility of the rural areas 
where the schools were setup to provide children of 6-11 
years of age with facility to reach their schools on foot without 
much physical exertion may have been the reason for the 
reluctance of teachers—a missionary zeal for social service 
being rare these days—to seek a job in rural schools and 
remain posted there for long. Construction of roads on a wide 
scale in inaccessible rural areas that has been taken up by the 
government in recent years and provision of basic amenities 
of life to the people of remote rural areas that is getting first 
priority in implementation of plan these days will surely help 
in improving the situation. 

In almost all the primary schools of Tripura, except a few 
English or Hindi medium schools, the children are taught 
through the medium of their mother tongue—Bangla, Kakbarak 
(the mother tongue of the majority of the tribal population in 
the state) or Bishnupriya Manipuri (the mother tongue of a 
sizeable population in the state)—depending, however, on 
enrolment of a required number of students who are native 
speakers of the language and whose guardians demand that 
their wards be taught through the medium of their mother 
tongue, subject to the condition that educated native speakers 


of the language are also readily available in the neighbourhood 
as teachers. 

From the upper primary stage (classes VI-VIII of schooling, 
however, children are taught exclusively through the medium 
of Bangla language as textbooks in all subjects are yet to be 
prepared/translated in Kakbarak or Bishnupriya Manipuri 
language. The English and Hindi medium schools, of course, 
continue to teach their students of upper primary, secondary 
classes IX-X) and higher secondary (classes XI-XII) stages 
through the medium of instruction through which they had 
been taught in the lower classes. 

In Bangla, Kakbarak and Bishnupriya Manipuri medium 
schools a second language—English or Hindi—generally 
English—is taught from class III, and the students of Kakbarak 
and Bishnupriya Manipuri medium schools have to learn an 
additional language, that is, Bangla from class III or IV, since 
they are to switch over to Bangla medium from class VI. A 
third language (the fourth in the cases of students of Kakbarak 
and Bishnupriya Manipuri medium schools)—Sanskrit or 
Arabic—is taught in classes VII-VIII. The students, however, 
continue to study a classical oriental language in classes IX 
and X offering to pursue it as the additional subject in 
secondary course. They may study the same language as one 
of their elective subjects in higher secondary classes (XI and 
XT) as well. 


UPPER PRIMARY STAGE OF EDUCATION 


Classes VI-VIII, which constitute upper primary stage of 
education in the state, are run in both rural and urban areas in 
either Senior Basic schools or High and Higher Secondary 
schools having classes VI-X and VI-XII respectively. It may 
be pointed out that though the concept and curriculum of 
Basic Education are no longer followed in the state, some 
primary and upper primary schools still continue to have the 
names—Junior Basic Schools and Senior Basic Schools. 
Whereas State Council of Educational Research and 
training (SCERT) is entrusted with the job of overseeing 
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primary education in the state and preparing syllabi and text 
books for classes I-V, it is Tripura Board of Secondary 
Education (TBSE) that shoulders the responsibility of granting 
affiliation to schools to run secondary and higher secondary 
courses, preparing and prescribing syllabi and text books for 
those courses of study, and holding public examinations at 
the end of schooling up to classes X and XII. The upper 
primary stage of education also falls within the jurisdiction of 
Tripura Board of Secondary Education especially in the matters 
of preparing and prescribing syllabi and textbooks for classes 
VI-VII. The SCERT, also, shares in part the responsibility to 
oversee upper primary education, especially in regard to 
training of teachers of upper primary classes. 

To ensure Universalisation of Elementary Education in 
the state, the Distance Criterion and the Population 
Criterion of 3 km and 1000 respectively, fixed as the national 
norm, had to be lowered in some cases to 2 km and below 500 
for setting up upper primary schools in sparsely populated, 
scattered and inaccessible habitations in Tripura. Facilities 
for upper primary education available up to 2 km from habi- 
tations of various population slabs are presented in Table 2. 

The survey conducted in mid-nineties revealed that 
whereas 70-80 per cent of the rural population of west and 
south districts of Tripura were served by upper primary 
schools located either within or at a distance of not more 
than 2 km From their habitations, only 60-70 per cent of 
the rural population of north district had the same 
facility, inaccessibility of their habitations, because of the 
hilly topography of the district, being the chief reason for 
the disparity. Out of a total number of 4,168 Scheduled 
Tribe habitations, only 1,956 were found being served 
by upper primary schools located either within or at a 
distance of 2 km from the habitations, whereas out of a total 
number of 665 Scheduled Caste habitations, as many as 551 
were found to have upper primary schools within that walkable 
distance, the disparity once again being caused by the 
inaccessibility of the habitations located mostly in hilly 
terrains. 

Most of these schools are, however, government 
institutions and the total number of teachers working in these 
institutions, both rural and urban, is 5340. The total enrolment 


figure of these institutions, as was noted at the time of survey, 
was 1,13,086. 

Though every effort is made by the state government to 
ensure Universalisation of Elementary Education by offering 
a number of incentives to children of backward communities, 
yet it is observed that the dropout rate is very high at primary 
and upper primary stages of schooling especially in rural areas 
and among Scheduled Tribe communities still practising 
shifting cultivation that necessitates periodical movement from 
one hill to another in search of suitable land for jhuming. 
These families generally live in so tiny and scattered hamlets 
and move from place to place so frequently that it becomes 
extremely difficult to trace them out and identify them. Hence 
a scheme has been launched to set up residential schools for 
these children in centrally located areas. The scheme is already 
being implemented and quite a few of such schools have been 
established. 

Besides these, there are already several other incentives 
given to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe children to 
retain them in schools for education at least up to class VIII 
while they are of 6-14 years of age. The incentives offered 
are: 


1. Mid day meal, 

2. Free uniform, 

3. Free textbooks, and 

4. Attendance scholarship. 


The Mid day Meal scheme was found to have been 
implemented only for students of attached primary sections 
of the rural upper primary schools in which primary classes 
were held in the morning shift. The scheme is now called 
Nutritional Support to primary education. Free Uniform scheme 
was found to have been implemented for Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe girl students reading in classes III-V of 
primary schools who had passed the examination in lower 
classes and maintained at least 50 pre cent attendance. The 
scheme of providing Free text books to students was seen to 
have been implemented for all Scheduled Caste, Scheduled 
Tribe and other categories of students reading in classes I-V, 
provided that they fulfilled some criteria laid down to ensure 


Table 2 
Population Slabs Habitation having Population served by 
primary school/section primary school/section 
5000 and above 6,570 R 
PTRS 1,49,628 8.04 
HEA 4,25,028 22.84 
HEA 6,26,225 33.64 
ed 6,53,778 35.13 
ot 18,61,229 100.00 


(Source: State Table SV 19) 


retention of enrolment and proper use of the incentive 
provided. The scheme to provide Attendance Scholarship was 
provided to only girl students of primary schools reading in 
classes II-V who maintained 75 per cent attendance. Similar 
incentives were provided also to similar categories of students 
reading in classes up to VIII in upper primary schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Till 1976 all secondary and higher secondary schools of Tripura 
teaching classes VI-X and VI-XI respectively, were affiliated 
to West Bengal Board of Secondary Education, the curricula, 
syllabi and textbooks of which are followed by and large in 
the state till date, as the small and backward state finds it 
neither wise nor viable to develop all these independently for 
its limited number of students of these stages. Certain additions 
and alterations to them are, however, made periodically, as 
and when the need arises, to suit the requirement and the 
context of the state. Tripura Board of Secondary Education, 
which was established by a State Act of 1973 and which started 
functioning from 1976 has been overseeing secondary (classes 
IX-X) and higher secondary (classes XI-XII) education in the 
state for the last 27 years. 

The Sixth All India Educational Survey revealed that out of 
a total of 6,801 rural habitations 393 (5.78 per cent) are having 
the facilities of secondary education within the habitations 
themselves and the total population served by the secondary 
schools/sections in higher secondary schools is 3,56,080, i.e., 
14.38 per cent of the total rural population (24,76,258). Further, 
4,725 (69.46 per cent) habitations are having facilities of 
secondary education up to a distance of 4 km. From the 
habitations and the total population served by these 
secondary schools/sections is 20,50,469, i.e., 82.81 per cent of 
the total rural population. It is interesting to note that 90.50 
per cent of the secondary schools enumerated in the survey 
were found to be located in the rural areas of the state. This 
high percentage is natural because Tripura has only 18 urban 
areas including the state capital, Agartala and the rural 
population constituted about 84.41 per cent of the total 
population of the state. It was also noted that about 95.85 per 
cent of the secondary schools counted in the survey were 
managed by the government itself. This is also natural in a 
state where the population is composed of various tribal 
groups and displaced persons from the then East Pakistan. 
Both these groups being poor, the state government had to 
come forward to establish secondary schools to cater to the 
needs of schooling facilities for them. That is why no private 
unaided schools were found in the rural areas and areas under 
urban municipal councils. Out of 337 secondary schools, 323 
were noted to be under government management. 

Out of a total enrolment figure of 57,817 students, 41,681 
(72.09 per cent) were found to be in rural areas and the rest, i.e. 
16,136 (27.91 per cent) were in urban areas. It was further 
observed that girls constituted about 43.06 per cent of the 
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total enrolment and in rural areas they constituted about 40.91 
per cent of the total enrolment. The corresponding figure in 
urban areas was 48.61 per cent. It is interesting to note that 
the rural-urban differential is not significant in the context of 
participation rate of girls at the secondary stage in the state. 
A total number of 6,198 teachers were found to be working in 
the secondary schools of the state and of them only 452 and 
379 belonged to the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
communities respectively. Out of the total number of 6,198 
teachers working in secondary schools, 5,757 were found to 
be graduates and 441 were postgraduates. The percentage of 
trained teachers working in secondary schools was found to 
be only 42.91, the reason for this alarming shortage of trained 
persons to teach at the secondary stage being the availability 
of only one College of Teacher Education in the state. Distance 
mode of Teacher Education for untrained, in-service teachers, 
having at least 3-5 years of teaching experience, has recently 
been allowed by the National Council of Teacher Education 
for the State. 


HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The higher secondary education in the state is imparted 
through a two-year course run by only the higher secondary 
schools of the state, commonly known as +2 level of school 
education (comprising classes XI and XII). The course is run 
in two streams—general stream and vocational stream. In the 
general stream there are three branches—arts, science and 
commerce, and students are allowed to choose elective 
subjects cutting across the so-called dividing lines between 
the branches, subject, however, to certain restrictions 
stipulated by the Board. The vocational stream, started in 
mid-nineties, so far has only two subjects to offer: electrical 
servicing and maintenance for boys and stenography and 
office procedure for girls. Only two schools—one Boys’ 
school and one Girls’ school of the capital town of Agartala— 
have till date applied for and obtained the affiliation of the 
Board to teach these vocational subjects in their schools, and 
while the girls’ school have been getting students regularly 
who seek admission to the vocational stream with 
stenography and office procedure as the subject of their study, 
the boys’ school now finds none of its students interested in 
pursuing the vocational stream with electrical servicing and 
maintenance as their subject of study. The reason for this, 
perhaps, is the fact that the students, aspiring for higher 
studies, do not find scope for pursuing the subject at the 
degree level and they are not prepared to accept the terminal 
nature of the course of study in their stream, at the end of 
which they are to seek self-employment with financial help 
from banks and other financing agencies or try to get 
employment in government departments or private business 
establishments. Introduction of courses in poultry, piggery, 
dairy, pisciculture, agriculture, horticulture, etc., would, 
perhaps, have made the Vocational Stream at Higher Secondary 
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stage more popular among: boy students, especially of rural 
areas. 

The survey conducted in the nineties revealed that at the 
time of enumeration there were 152 higher secondary schools 
in the state of which as many as 96 (63.16 per cent) were 
located in the rural areas and only 56 (36.84 per cent) in the 
urban areas obviously because there are, as stated earlier, 
only 18 urban areas in the state including the state capital. 87 
(90.62 per cent) of the 96 higher secondary schools located in 
rural areas are managed by the state government as the people 
of these areas, most of whom are extremely poor, can ill afford 
to run private higher secondary schools for their children. In 
the urban areas, however, 14 out of 56 higher secondary 
schools are found to be private-aided schools and 2 are run 
by local bodies. 96 of 6,802 habitations are served by higher 
secondary schools located within the habitations and 3,877 
are served by schools located at a distance of not more than 
6 km from the habitations. 

It was noted in the survey that on the date of enumeration 
21,470 was the total enrolment figure in the higher secondary 
schools of the state, of which 3,025 was the figure of enrolment 
of Scheduled Caste students and 1,715 of the Scheduled Tribe 
students. As many as 2,674 teachers were found to have been 
working in the 152 higher secondary schools of the state, Of 
them 2,556 (95.59 per cent) were post graduates, while others 
(118 or 4.41 per cent) had some other qualifications besides 
their graduation. Of the total of 464 teachers with science 
qualifications teaching at the higher secondary level, 313 (67.5 
per cent) were trained. 52 of the 59 schools teaching science 
at higher secondary level had separate laboratories for 
teaching physics, chemistry and biology. Others had combined 
laboratories for the purpose. 

Besides the higher secondary schools of the state, affiliated 
to Tripura Board of Secondary Education (TBSE), information 
regarding which have been furnished in details in the 
foregoing pages, there are also about half a dozen higher 
secondary schools in the state that are affiliated to Central 
Board of secondary Education (CBSE), New Delhi, and 3-4 
others affiliated to Council for ISC Examination, New Delhi, in 
all of which the medium of instruction is either English or 
Hindi, generally English. The curricula and syllabi followed in 
these schools differ considerably from those followed in 
schools under Tripura Board of Secondary Examination, 


EDUCATION AT GRADUATION LEVEL 


In the state there are 14 colleges for general education, which 
impart teaching in humanities, science and commerce at 
graduation level. Till 1987 the colleges in Tripura were affiliated 
to Calcutta University, that is, before Tripura University was 
established under a State Act. Till early nineties a three-year 
honours course and a two-year pass course were in vogue in 
Tripura in all the three streams, humanities, science and 
commerce, which debarred pass course students of these 


streams from admission to postgraduate courses till they 
completed a one-year ‘Bridge Course’ and passed the 
‘Composite (Special) Honours Examination’ of any Indian 
University. Now, however, all students pursuing graduation 
courses, whether of Honours standard or of pass standard, 
have to study for three years (two years in Part I and one year 
in Part II) to qualify themselves for sitting at the final exami- 
nations and obtain the graduation degree on passing both 
the examinations held at the end of Part I and Part II courses, 

Besides the 14 degree colleges for general education, the 
State has one Law College running a five-year degree in law 
and a College for Teacher Education running a BEd course for 
graduates and an MEd course for persons with BEd degree as 
institution for professional education. A Regional College of 
Pharmacy teaching degree course in pharmaceutical sciences 
also constitutes a part of professional degree education in the 
state. Besides these professional degree colleges, the state 
has one Music College running a three-year degree course in 
music, and an Art College running a five-year degree course 
in Painting, Sculpture and Commercial art as well for pursuance 
of degree education in Arts. As regards facility for technical 
education, the state provides one Engineering College running 
four-year degree courses in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering with a four-year degree in course in Computer 
Science having been introduced only recently and a 
Polytechnic running diploma courses in Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering and also in Electronics and 
Telecommunication Engineering. Besides these, one Fishery 
College running a degree course in pisciculture and three ITIs 
running certificate courses in different trades comprises part 
of technical education in the state. 


EDUCATION AT POSTGRADUATION LEVEL 


In mid-1960s MBB College, Agartala, was granted affiliation 
by Calcutta University to impart postgraduate education in 
Mathematics and Economics. Later, in mid-seventies a 
postgraduate centre was established by Calcutta University 
at Agartala to further facilitate postgraduate education in the 
state. Departments in Chemistry, Life Science and History were 
opened at the centre. Gradually departments of Bangla and 
Sanskrit were also opened and thus the postgraduate Centre 
Tan postgraduate departments in seven subjects till 1987. 
With the establishment of Tripura University in October 
1987, the Calcutta University Postgraduate Centre at Agartala 
got merged into the University and by 1991 postgraduate 
departments in English, Physics and Commerce were also 
opened by Tripura University. In 1995 the University started 
conducting postgraduate classes in political science and 
philosophy as well, and thus facilities for postgraduate 
education now available in the state cover 12 subjects. 
Research work in all these subjects is also going on in various 
fields of specialisation in which both scholars working for 
PhD degree and teachers carrying on post-doctoral research 


are actively engaged. A huge campus on sprawling, lush 
green, undulated grounds is coming up in the southern out- 
skirts of Agartala where different academic and administrative 
buildings of the University and also the residential complex 
for teachers and students are nearing completion to provide 
the seat of learning an ideal environment ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife’. 
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Besides Tripura University, Indira Gandhi National Open 
University (IGNOU) is also extending facilities for education 
at graduate and postgraduate level through the distance mode 
of education. It has set up a Study Centre and a Regional 
Centre at Agartala to cater to the educational needs and 
aspirations of people who had to leave their formal education 
incomplete due to various reasons. 
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UN AND EDUCATION 


Moegiadi & Latika Padgaokar 


The UN system in India is seeking support from government, 
civil society and NGOs to prepare strategies for achieving 
Education for All. Special emphasis is placed on girls and 
children in difficult circumstances. It is hoped that free and 
compulsory education of good quality will become a reality 
by 2015, and that gender disparities in primary and secondary 
education will be eliminated by 2005 and gender equality 
achieved by 2015. 

While UNESCO's ultimate goal is the construction of lasting 
peace, its prime form of action is education, understood in the 
widest sense of the term. UNESCO's education programme is 
designed to give a new impulse to the renewal of education 
for all throughout life a reality. Central to its work are the four 
pillars of learning identified by the International Commission 
on Education for the twenty-first century in its report ‘Learning: 
The Treasure Within’, namely, learning to know, learning to 
do, learning to live together and learning to be. 

For both UNESCO and the United Nations system in India, 
educational activities are conceived and implemented within 
the context of the Dakar Framework for Action, elaborated at 
the World Education Forum held in Dakar, Senegal in April 2000, 

The Framework commits countries to the goals of: 


(a) Expanding and improving comprehensive early 
childhood care and education, especially for the most 
vulnerable and disadvantaged. 

(b) Free and compulsory education to all children by 2015 
with a special emphasis on girls and children in difficult 
circumstances and from ethnic minorities. 

(c) Meeting learning needs of all young people and adults 
through equitable access to appropriate learning, life 
skills and citizenship programmes. 

(d) Achieving a 50 per cent improvement in levels of adult 
literacy by 2015, especially for women, and equitable 
access to basic and continuing education for all adults. 

(e) Improving all aspects of the quality of education and 
ensuring excellence so that recognised and measurable 
learning outcomes are achieved by all, especially 
literacy, numeracy and essential life skills. 


UN agencies are working with government and non- 
government organisations in: 
@ Promoting EFA policies within a framework linked to 
poverty elimination and development strategies. 


© Ensuring the engagement and participation of civil 
society in formulating, implementing and monitoring 
strategies for educational development. 

@ Developing responsive, participatory and accountable 
systems of educational governance and management. 

@ Implementing integrated strategies for gender equality 
in education which recognise the need for changes in 
attitudes, values and practices. 

@ Urgently implementing education programmes and 
actions to combat the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 

@ Create safe, healthy, inclusive and equitable resources 
educational environments conducive to excellence in 
learning and clearly defined levels of education for all. 

@ Enhancing the status, morale and professionalism of 
teachers. 

@ Harnessing new information and communication 
technologies to help achieve EFA goals. 

@ Systematically monitoring progress towards EFA goals 
and strategies at the national, regional and international 
levels. 

© Building on existing mechanisms to accelerate progress 
towards education for all. 


The EFA Assessment highlights that the challenge of 
education for all is greatest in Sub-Saharan Africa, in South 
Asia and in the least developed countries. Hence, priority has 
been given to these two regions. 

The Framework for Action states that UNESCO will 
continue its mandated role in coordinating EFA partners and 
maintaining their collaborative momentum, and will serve as 
the Secretariat 


UNESCO AND EDUCATION 


Under the Education for All (EFA) umbrella, UNESCO has 
broad based its activities in India. 

In the preparatory phase leading to the World Education 
Forum, UNESCO New Delhi coordinated the EFA exercise (as 
part of UNESCO's worldwide effort) in South and West Asia 
last year. This consisted in evaluating the progress made by 
the countries of the region (Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
India, Iran, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka) based on 
18 EFA core indicators. Two regional meetings were held in 
New Delhi and Katmandu last year, leading to the preparation 
of EFA Country Reports. 


The funding agencies for this exercise (UNESCO, UNDP, 
UNICEF, UNFPA and the World Bank and other bilateral 
organisations like DFID, SIDA, European Union) also met 
periodically in New Delhi to review progress and provide 
assistance to countries through their field offices. 

A Framework of Action was prepared at a meeting of Asia- 
Pacific countries in Bangkok prior to the Dakar Forum. 

At the Forum itself, the emphasis was girls’ education, 
quality learning and reaching those excluded from education 
(girls, working children, children of ethnic minorities and 
children affected by violence, conflict, disabilities with 
disadvantaged groups and HIV/AIDS). South Asia, Sub- 
Saharan Africa and LDCs have been considered priority 
regions for action since they are home to a majority of the 
world’s illiterate and deprived peoples. All governments 
pledged to achieve full literacy by 2015. 

India prepared one country report and 26 studies which 
highlighted the areas needing greater attention: gender 
disparity; equity improvement; management reforms; stepped 
up funding for Basic Education, literacy and post-literacy; 
early childhood care and education; higher resources to match 
rising population; serve underserved geographical pockets 
and marginalised social groups; HIV/AIDS and better inter- 
sectoral convergence between health, nutrition, environment 
and education. 

As a follow-up, each country drew up a national plan of 
action. 


EFA IN THEE9 COUNTRIES 


Five of the E9 countries (India, Bangladesh, China, Indonesia 
and Pakistan) lie in this region of the world. In the run-up to 
the E9 meeting in Recife, Brazil, held prior to the Dakar Forum, 
five training and capacity building workshops were organised 
in each country. India paid special attention to the creation of 
a literate environment through the production of attractive 
literacy and post-literacy materials, building up rural libraries 
and scientific and technological literacy for girls. 

All E9 countries met in February 2000 in Recife, Brazil. The 
Recife Declaration was drawn up for presentation at the Dakar 
Forum. It referred to the eradication of adult illiteracy; gender 
equity; education and the workforce; access and quality; and 
values such as justice, democracy, human rights, tolerance 
and respect for gender equity. 


DISTANCE EDUCATION 


Distance Education is of special importance in the E9 countries, 
given the size of their territories and populations. In this 
context, UNESCO has helped carry out a study (Reaching the 
Unreached: Current Use of Distance Mode in Basic Education) 
to examine the success of the Distance Education Mode (DEM) 
adopted by India. It analysed the quality and effectiveness of 
distance education programmes and recommended Open 
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Schooling as a viable alternative even as it lists the obstacles 
in the use of DEM at the primary and upper primary level. A 
“UNESCO Chair in Teacher Education by Distance Education’ 
has also been created at IGNOU. It acts as a focal point for 
activities in this field, works for improving teacher training 
programmes, holds workshops, seminars and produces 
documents. 


DECENTRALISATION 
SCOPE/JANSHALA Project 


Five UN Agencies (UNESCO, UNICEF, UNDP, UNFPA and 
ILO) under the UN Development Assistance Framework— 
where the special focus is on decentralisation and gender— 
are working together for the first time with the Government of 
India to develop a 5-year project on primary education in 8 
states. The project's special feature is to decentralise 
education activities at the block and village level. The project 
has set up a managerial structure for its operation; for the last 
2 years a number of educational activities—micro-planning, 
teacher training for multigrade teaching, linking school to 
villages, creating alternative solutions for out-of-school 
children, improvement in quality of education and learning 
environments, development of partnerships, etc.—are under way. 
UNESCO has developed a Manual for the Multigrade 
Teacher in Hindi with the participation of DIET teachers. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 
EDUCATION 


During UNESCO's 1997 General Conference, India had put in 
a proposal for a Regional Institute/Centre in the Asia Pacific 
region for the promotion of research and training in special 
education. The contours of this Centre were drawn up at a 
two-day Regional Workshop in NCERT in July 2000. 

The Centre is being established to facilitate access to 
quality education to children and young people with 
disabilities. It will serve as a knowledge bank of research and 
innovative practices based on the principle of inclusive 
education, train teachers, educators, administrators and 
managers, and network with similar institutions in the region 
and beyond. 

Its mission is to identify and prepare (and help countries of 
the region to prepare), databases and a directory of resource 
persons in Inclusive Education; collect data on CWD; run 
Sensitising campaigns among educators, administrators and 
managers; train teachers and prepare curricula/modules for 
such training; and hold orientation courses for administrators 
to enable them to draw action plans for their districts and 
communities. 

India has 30 million disabled children who need to be 
schooled, and the Asia-Pacific region has the largest 
population of disabled children in the world. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN WITH DISABILITY 


As part of its mission to take education to every child, 
UNESCO has supported the work done by Lok Jumbish for 
children with disability in the Kaman, Bharatpur, Sagwara and 
Pratapgarh blocks of Rajasthan. One-month, three-month and 
six-month camps have been held, with the aim of preparing 
children with disability for integrated education, making them 
self-reliant in daily life, and supplying them with whatever 
equipment was needed for their disability. The project covered 
110 children from different age groups. Of these, 106 have 
been integrated into the formal school system. 

A Teacher Education Resource Pack was prepared by 
UNESCO with the help of international experts on ‘Special 
Needs in the Classroom.’ This was translated into Hindi and 
pilot tested. 


POST- LITERACY 


Since basic literacy skills acquired by neo-literates are often 
fragile, one of UNESCO’ tasks is to help ensure that literacy 
is sustained. In this context, UNESCO has supported an 
innovative research project carried out by the State Resource 
Centre for Adult and Non-Formal Education (SRC), Jamia Milia 
Islamia to assess the use of literacy skills in day-to-day 
communication, by those declared literate by the National 
Literacy Mission. 

Neo-literates were sent information sheets and pre-paid 
reply cards. The feedback showed the changes in neo-literates: 
an eagerness to learn and study, improvement in social 
interaction and awareness with respect to health, dressing 
and cooking. 


CHILDREN IN DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Framework of Action agreed upon in Dakar, commits 
countries to achieving Education for All with an emphasis on 
girls and children in difficult circumstances. UNESCO has been 
working with two Calcutta-based NGOs—CINI ASHA and 
Don Bosco Ashalayam. CINI ASHA mainstreams street 
children, child labourers and children of sex workers into formal 
schools and attends to their survival, growth and 
development. A project on ‘Right to Development through 
Education’ with CINI ASHA ensures that all children in the 
project area are enrolled and retained in formal schools. 

Don Bosco Ashalayam and UNESCO are currently working 
on a project ‘Education for Social Change’ aimed at giving 
street children quality education and vocational training. 
The children will be integrated into formal schools and 
training centres; the curriculum is being reorganised, 
innovative educational kits prepared, and computer 
training programmes, annual educational camps, and 
musical training are being held. 


UNESCO has also conducted a study entitled ‘Situation 
Analysis of Street and Working Children in India’ to evaluate 
non-formal education and vocational activities given to street 
children by NGOs. It looks at issues such as: Who are the 
children enrolled in these centres? Do they attend the NFE 
classes or do they drop out? What is the overall impact of the 
non-formal education they receive? What is the condition of 
the buildings and centres where NFE is imparted? What 
rehabilitation strategies have been adopted for ‘of the street’ 
category of children? What kind of curriculum do NGOs and 
NFE centres draw up and what kind of teaching aids do they 
use? In short, how effective are government and non- 
government programmes devised and conducted for street 
and working children? The focus is on educational and 
vocational activities and on the rehabilitation strategies 
adopted by NGOs. Providing this group with education is 
particularly important because it helps to remove them from 
the cycle of poverty, besides protecting them from the vagaries 
of their everyday existence—drug peddling, sexual abuse, 
crime, working in hazardous occupations. 

The study assesses and evaluates non-formal education 
programmes provided by the government, NGOs and 
international organisations to deprived children in cities 
located in 8 States across the country (New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Mumbai, Bhubaneswar, Chennai, Sivakasi, Bangalore, 
Hyderabad, Mirzapur, Ferozabad, Kanpur and Ahmedabad). 
Teachers, parents, enrolled and out of school children and 
children who have completed their NFE were interviewed 

The study suggests how quality and delivery of NFE can 
be improved. UNESCO, with the NGO Prayas is developing 
innovative educational materials to accommodate the needs 
of Delhi’s street and working children. The new learner-friendly 
curriculum is meant for the under-6 age group, the 6-9, 10-12 
and 13 plus. 


HIV/AIDS 


The Dakar Framework called upon governments to urgently 
implement education programmes and actions to combat the 
HIV/AIDS pandemic. 

UNESCO has been working with the National Literacy 
Mission to inform neo-literates of HIV/AIDS through NLM 
primers. This is being done in ways that are both entertaining 
and culturally sensitive. For example, NGOs review the existing 
TEC materials on AIDS, and design new and appropriate 
teaching/learning materials and following NLM norms 
with the help of writers, artists, playwrights. Stories 
dealing with issues such as sexually transmitted infections, 
care and support for HIV infected people, high risk behaviour, 
tisk to migrant populations, etc. are selected and printed. 
Currently, such a project is being implemented on a pilot basis 
in Alwar, Kota, Indore and Ujjain and in ten selected slum 
areas of Delhi. 


PEER-BASED ADOLESCENT EDUCATION IN MP 


In an effort to bring about a multi-sectoral response to 
adolescent reproductive health issues, UNESCO and UNFPA 
are working on a project to strengthen the capacity of 
Government Colleges of Education and DIETs in four districts 
of MP. Teacher educators, pupil teachers and NGOs have been 
trained to reach out to young people with messages and skills 
for safe behaviour on adolescent reproductive and sexual 
health. 

Every year UNESCO and UNAIDS celebrate World AIDS 
Day in an effort to raise public awareness of the problem. This 
year, for instance, 10 NGOs working on a UNESCO project in 
100 selected government schools of Delhi, organised a number 
of activities—inter-school debates, essays and poster 
competitions, quiz, games, songs and skits. UNESCO has also 
developed a set of posters in Hindi and English on the theme 
‘AIDS—Men Make a Difference’. 

UNESCO is working in collaboration with the Institute of 
Social Studies Trust, New Delhi, to develop an Indian 
Handbook on a cultural approach to HIV/AIDS prevention 
and care, through identification and research into some 
culturally unique pockets in India, which, owing to their specific 
cultural practices, can have HIV/AIDS implications. 

UNESCO and the Indian National Commission for 
Cooperation with UNESCO have been organising a series of 
workshops in different parts of India, to mobilise UNESCO 
Clubs for activities related to HIV/AIDS prevention, care and 
support. 


CHILD LABOUR 
Education Initiatives Under ILO-IPEC 


The ILO believes that the progressive elimination of child 
labour is possible through a change in attitudes on child labour 
and reinforcement of educational infrastructure. Education is 
an instrument for reducing poverty through human capital 
development and skills formation. It should, therefore, be 
regarded not only as a child’s right but as the duty of parents 
and the state. 

IPEC is now focusing on projects in certain areas of high 
concentration of child labour in India, under an integrated 
area specific approach to be implemented through the National 
Child Labour Projects (NCLPs) run by government in different 
states. Under this IPEC-NCLP cooperation, intensive work 
has been planned in 7 districts of the country. The first 
programme was launched in Andhra Pradesh. 

The state-based project for the Elimination of Child Labour 
in Andhra Pradesh offers an innovative approach to setting 
up coordinating structures at the intermediate, state and district 
levels and ensuring the integration of all efforts in the state. 
This Action Programme intends to develop a replicable model 
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approach for the elimination of the worst forms of child 
labour based on the Integrated Area Specific Approach 
concept using the government run National Child Labour 
Projects as the main conduit. The District Collector is 
the chairperson of the National Child Labour Project 
Society, the implementing agency for the Action Programme. 
Officials related with development activities from education, 
health, women and child development, rural development 
and family welfare departments, etc., are also members 
of the NCLPS. 

In October 1999, state-based project was launched in 
Markapur segment of Andhra Pradesh and soon after 80 
Transitional Education Centres (TECs) were operational in 40 
villages. These Centres are set up as a bridge to the entry of 
the children, withdrawn from work, into formal schools within 
a short period. Each child in the Centre would only be 
temporary and the child would be mainstreamed into regular 
schools as soon as possible. After such mainstreaming, the 
role of the project would continue to bring the mainstreamed 
child for tutorials, counselling and follow-up to the centres 
regularly every day after or before classes, to make sure that 
there are no dropouts. 

About 2,265 child labourers in the age group of 8-12 years 
were weaned away from work in the slate industry and slate 
quarries. Parents, community, employers and trade unions are 
sensitised against child labour, while mothers of child labourers 
withdrawn from work are provided with income generation 
opportunities. The objective is to prevent children doing 
hazardous work, withdraw them from such work wherever 
hazardous work is done they do it and work towards the 
elimination of and withdraw and eliminate child labour from 
hazardous work in Markapur by channelling the entire package 
of critical IPEC inputs in the area. It would also contribute to 
the implementation of the December 1996 Supreme Court 
decision requiring the immediate withdrawal of child 
labour from hazardous work through the provision of an 
integrated approach, including direct services to child 
labourers; strengthening the capability of the families of the 
child labourers; enhancing the capability of government 
institutions through training of key functionaries; and 
awareness raising among different segments at the local 
community and district levels. The Action Programme also 
envisages the integration of delivery systems and coordinate 
programmes and activities by UN agencies, state, local and 
central governments, NGOs and public agencies with direct 
and indirect bearing on child labour in the selected areas and 
sectors. 

The objective is to prevent, withdraw and eliminate child 
labour from hazardous work in Markapur by channelling the 
entire package of critical IPEC inputs in the area. It would also 
contribute to the implementation of the December 1996 Supreme 
Court decision requiring the immediate withdrawal of child 
labour from hazardous work through the provision of an 
integrated approach, including direct services to child 
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labourers; strengthening the capability of the families of the 
child labourers; enhancing the capability of government 
institutions through training of key functionaries; and 
awareness raising among different segments at the local 
community and district levels. 


The Action Programme also envisages the integration of 
delivery systems and coordination of programmes and 
activities by UN agencies, state, local and central governments, 
NGOs and public agencies with direct and indirect bearing on 
child labour in the selected areas and sectors. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA, TYPES OF 


A.L. Vohra 


THE CONCEPT OF A UNIVERSITY 


The term university is derived from the Latin word universitas 
meaning an organised body of individuals (community), or a 
corporation. However, the common perception is that a 
university consists of a community of people, of superior 
intellect, engaged in critically or holistically examining all 
aspects of human life and activity. The examination involves 
discourse, discussion and debate; the work is essentially that 
of preservation, transmission and generation of knowledge; 
and the main actors are teachers and students. If this 
perception is valid then the university, as an institution, can 
be traced back to ancient times. India can claim to be the home 
of the prototypes having the attributes of a university 
mentioned above. 


UNIVERSITIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The universities of modern India owe very little to our ancient 
or medieval centres of learning, but one must not forget the 
existence of such centres since very early times. The 
Parishads or assemblies of Brahmans learned in the Vedas 
and Dharma Sutras probably attracted a number of students 
desirous of acquiring knowledge like Svetaketu in the 
Chandogya Upanishad. Later, there grew up well-organised 
centres of learning of which the most famous were Takshashila 
and Nalanda. The curriculum at Takshashila appears to have 
included the Vedas and the Vedangas as also the eighteen 
arts, which comprised medicine and surgery, astronomy 
and astrology, agriculture and accountancy, archery and 
snake charming. Students at Nalanda often spent as many as 
twelve years studying the Vedas and the Upanishads, the 
works of Mahayana Buddhism and Jainism, the systems of 
philosophy and logic. Takshashila probably flourished as an 
educational centre till the fifth century ap while Nalanda was 
destroyed towards the close of the twelfth century, Vallabhi in 
Kathiawad and Kanchi in the south were great centres of 
Learning about the same time as Nalanda. Of the Vikramshila 
and Odantapuri in Bihar we know much less, but Nadia in 
Bengal continues its traditions down to the present day. Here 
the students specialised in logic, but law and grammar were 
also studied. 


MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES 


The Universities Education Commission sates, ‘Besides some 
centres of learning in the Eastern and Southern India, the 


Muslims in middle ages encouraged the establishment of 
Madrasas at Lahore (now in Pakistan), Delhi, Rampur, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Jaunpur, Ajmer and Bidar. The curriculum 
of these madrasas included grammar, rhetoric, logic and law, 
geometry and astronomy, natural philosophy, metaphysics 
and theology.... When the Muslim rulers were replaced by the 
British, they established Calcutta Madrasa and Banaras 
Sanskrit College.... Some Christian Missionaries opened 
colleges at Bombay, Madras, Masulipatnam, Nagpur, Agra, 
etc. The Calcutta Medical College, The Thomson Engineering 
College at Roorke, and a Professorship in jurisprudence (Law) 
was created at the Elphinston College during this period’ (The 
Report of the University Education Commission, 1948-49), 


BRITISH PERIOD 


The birth of the modern university system in India, is the 
outcome of the following directions to the Governor General 
of India, by Sir Charles Wood, as the President of Board of 
Control (Wood’s dispatch dated 19 July 1854): 


We must empathetically declare that the education we desire 
to see extended in India is that which has for its object the 
diffusion of improved arts. Science, philosophy and 
literature of Europe; in short European knowledge. 


He directed that the form, government and functions of the 
University of London should be followed in India. The acts of 
the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, established 
in 1857, on the London Model, basically provided for 
examining functions only with affiliated colleges. ‘In Calcutta, 
the office of the Chancellor was assigned to the Governor- 
General of India . . . A similar role was accorded to the local 
Governor and governments in respect of universities at 
Bombay and Madras’. (Ashby, 1966). At first each of these 
three universities had the four faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine 
and Engineering to which a faculty of science was added later, 
The relationship between the universities and their affiliated 
colleges was not clearly defined but the territorial jurisdiction 
of the universities of Bombay and Madras was limited to the 
respective Presidencies, while that of Calcutta was not similarly 
circumscribed. The primary functions of these universities 
were prescribing courses and syllabi and holding of 
examinations and conferring of degrees on the successful 
candidates. The medium of instruction was English and the 
system emphasised fluency in English. 
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The Indian intellectuals were said to be the greatest allies 
in this endeavour of ‘European knowledge’. Nonetheless, the 
universities in India have remained unwaveringly true to the 
founding philosophy enunciated in the Wood's Despatch, 
and it has taken such deep roots after maturing for more than 
135 years of operation that it now functions silently and has 
become the very life breath of the system. 

The process of the development of universities continued 
from 1857 to 1882 when the first Education Commission of 
1882 considered the scope and outlines of education in India 
in arather scientific manner. Considerable expansion of higher 
education took place from 1882 to 1902. The first Universities 
Commission was established in 1902, the recommendations of 
which were implemented through the Universities Act of 1904. 

After this many new universities came into being. An Inter 
University Board (now Association of Indian Universities) 
was also constituted to bring about coordination in the work 
of the universities. A Central Advisory Board on Educational 
Development in India was also constituted, In this way the 
system of higher education in India became developed in a 
particular historical context and when India became 
independent in 1947, it had inherited a system of higher 
education, which was basically designed to strengthen the 
British Raj in India and later on got some modifications to suit 
local requirements, After Independence it was not possible to 
radically alter the higher education system. It was therefore 
considered advisable by the political leadership to improve 
the old system to meet the new requirements. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 


In 1948, the Government of India appointed the University 
Education Commission known as Radhakrishnan Commission 
to offer suggestion for enabling the Indian Universities to 
meet the new responsibilities. The Commission felt that all 
universities should be constituted as autonomous bodies. It 
recommended that the universities should be teaching 
institutions rather than the affiliating type. 

Following the publication of the report of the University 
Education Commission, the Government of India proceeded 
to adopt more systematic measures for the coordination and 
determination of standards in universities and in 1956 the 
University Grants Commission (UGC) was established. 

The major objectives of the UGC are to Promote and 
maintains the standards of teaching, examinations and 
research in universities. In fulfilment of these objectives, the 
Commission can: 


(a) inquire into the financial needs of the universities: 

(b) allocate and disburse grants to universities: 

(c) establish and maintain common services and facilities; 

(d) recommend measures necessary for the improvement 
of university education, and 

(e) advise on the allocation of grant; establishment of new 
universities, etc. 


The commission can also frame regulations, among others, 
on qualifications of teaching staff of universities, defining the 
minimum standards of instruction for the grant of any degree; 
maintenance of standards and coordination of work facilities 
in universities, etc. 

The UGC is the apex body for higher education in India. In 
addition to the statutory powers and the funds at its disposal, 
it has come to be regarded as an integral part of the academic 
community and the university system in general. It draws up 
policies, plans, programmes and regulations in the discharge 
of its duties. 


UNIVERSITY SYSTEM—ITS DIMENSIONS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Following Independence in 1947, there was an upsurge in the 


demand for higher education and virtual explosion in the 
number of universities and colleges. India has now a system 
of higher education with over 248 university level institutions, 


(including 42 deemed universities). Of these, 161 are traditional 
universities (including institutes for specialised studies) while 
the other are technical/ professional institutions. Of these, 34 
provide education in agriculture (including forestry, dairy 
fisheries and veterinary sciences), 18 in medicine and 25 in 
engineering and technology and 10 open universities. 
Specialised institutions include; Sanskrit Universities (7), 
Women’s Universities (5), Population Sciences (1), Regional 
Languages (7), Law (4), and music and fine arts, statistics and 
journalism (one each). 

In modern India, higher education has expanded fast and 
is mostly in public domain. Today India ranks fairly high in 
terms of the size of the network of higher education institutions. 
The scientific and technical manpower in India is often 
described as the third largest reservoir in the world. Compared 
to the situation inherited from the colonial rulers half a century 
ago, the figures show a phenomenal expansion of the system. 
Such an expansion was Possible, inter alia, due to public 
financing of higher education. 


Types of Universities 
The universities are of various kinds: 


1. With a single faculty or many faculties; 

2. Teaching or affiliating or teaching-cum-affiliating: 

3. One campus or multi-campus; 

4. Sanskrit Universities: 

5. Technological Universities: 

6. Agricultural Universities; 

7. Medical Universities; 

8. Women’s Universities; 

9. Special Institutions of medicine, science, engineering 
and technology, management and social work, etc. 


Generally speaking, the character of university depends 
on a number of factors including tradition, social milieu and 
its mission or purpose. The institutions of higher learning fall 
into the following broad categories. 


G) Universities, which are established by an Act of 
Parliament or State Legislature and are of unitary or 
affiliating type. The administration of both these types 
is almost similar and is done through officers and 
authorities. Their sources of funding are grants from 
the public exchequer. 

(ii) Institutions of national importance like the Indian 

Institutes of Technology, which are declared as such 

by the Government of India by an Act of Parliament 

and are empowered to award degrees; 

‘Institutions deemed to be universities’ (also referred 

as ‘deemed to be’ Universities) are institutions that 

are conferred the status of a university by virtue of 
their long tradition of teaching, or specialisation and 
excellence in a particular area of knowledge. The 

‘deemed to be’ status is grated by the UGC with the 

approval of the Department of Education, Ministry of 

Human Resource Development. 
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The unitary universities are confined to a single campus 
and have provision for both postgraduate and undergraduate 
instruction and also have a strong emphasis on research. 
Aligarh Muslim University, Banaras Hindu University, Mysore 
University and Jawaharlal Nehru University are notable 
examples though the last does not have undergraduate 
teaching. A variation of the unitary university is the city 
university, which has consistent colleges. Examples are the 
University of Delhi, University of Allahabad and the Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda. 

Affiliating universities generally have a central campus, 
which has departments or schools that impart postgraduate 
instructions and conduct research. They also have a variable 
number of colleges affiliated to them and these may be 
distributed over a number of districts, in accordance with the 
jurisdiction of the university. The colleges mostly do under- 
graduate teaching though some of them also have 
postgraduate classes in selected subjects. Most Indian 
universities are of affiliating type with larger ones like Calcutta, 
Mumbai and Bangalore having more than 250 affiliated 
colleges. 

The institutions of national importance are established or 
so designated through Acts of Parliament. They are 
empowered to award their own degrees, privilege normally 
granted only to universities. Examples are six Indian Institutes 
of Technology at Bombay, Delhi, Kanpur, Kharagpur, Chennai 
and Guwahati; and All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi; Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Chennai, 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta; Postgraduate Institute 
of Medical Education and Research, Chandigarh, and Sree 
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Chitra Tirunal Institute for Medical Sciences and Technology, 
Thiruvananthapuram (one each). 

Besides the general universities, specialised types of 
universities concentrating on agricultural technology have 
been set up by the acts of state legislatures in various states. 
These universities were set up on the land grant college model 
of the United States of America, adapted to suit Indian condi- 
tions and environment. They provide a slightly different set 
up of decision-making and executive authorities and pattern 
of administration with somewhat different nomenclature, to 
suit their limited and compact character. More often than not, 
they have a strong representation of the state government on 
their various bodies. Similarly, there are some statutory univer- 
sities established in the states exclusively for professional 
subjects, like engineering and technology and Ayurveda. 
Besides this there are four Indian Institutes of Management 
located at Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Bangalore and Lucknow. 

Most of the higher education institutions in India are public 
institutions. There are no private universities so far, though 
efforts were initiated a few years ago to allow the opening of 
private universities, 


Coordinating Agencies 


Higher education in India is coordinated by several agencies. 
While most of general higher education falls within the 
jurisdiction of the UGC, professional institutions are 
coordinated by different bodies. The All India Council for 
Technical Education (AICTE) is responsible for coordination 
of technical, i.e., engineering and management education 
institutions. The other statutory bodies are the Medical 
Council of India (MCI) the Veterinary Council of India, the 
Dental Council, the Pharmacy Council, the Bar Council, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research and Education 
(ICARE), etc. There are a few such bodies at the state level 
also, such as State Councils of Higher Education that were 
established recently. 

There is yet another type of coordinating agency called 
the Association of Indian Universities (ATU), which was earlier 
known as Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon. Today, 
the membership of AIU includes universities, deemed to be 
universities and institutions of national importance. The 
universities are represented in the association by the Vice 
Chancellors/Directors or in their absence by members of the 
executive council/syndicate. Among major objectives of AIU 
are: coordinating the work of universities establishing 
equivalence of degree awarded by Indian and foreign 
universities; acting as a bureau of information; conducting 
research on various aspects of university development, 
developing question banks in various subjects etc. The AIU 
has no executive powers, but plays an important role as an 
agency of dissemination of information and occasionally also 


as an advisor to the Government of India and/or UGC and 
universities. 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITIES 


The central universities are a special feature of our federal 
system and represent the response of that system on a national 
level to many different cultural and intellectual aspirations of 
Indian society. Not all our central universities fit into a common 
pattern. For example, the Banaras Hindu and Aligarh Muslim 
Universities have strong foundations rooted in our national 
and cultural traditions and represent a particular stage of 
development in our national aspiration. Delhi University was 
largely designed to cater to the needs of a capital region with 
its cosmopolitan character. And it was chosen to fulfil the 
twin role of providing higher education as per the model and 
demands of the state policy and, at the same time, develop 
higher traditions of scholarship at the national and international 
levels. Jawaharlal Nehru University was aimed at promoting 
the ideals of Nehru and was designed as a unitary University 
to promote national integration, social justice, secularism, 
democratic way of life, international understanding and 
scientific approach to the problems of the society. Vishva 
Bharati was to attain the objectives set out by the institution 
founded by Rabindranath Tagore. The north eastern Hill 
University aimed at paying special attention for the 
improvement of the social and economic conditions and 
welfare of the people of hill areas of the North Eastern region, 
for the promotion of their intellectual, academic and cultural 
advancement. Similarly, the objectives of the University of 
Hyderabad lay in the circumstance of its creation at the time 
of the formation of the state of Andhra Pradesh. The 
Pondicherry University has been set up for the intellectual 
and cultural development of the region with particular reference 
to the French language and culture of the area. 

All central universities have certain common features of 
being centres of excellence and promoters of national 
integration. They all strive to maintain an all India character in 
regard to recruitment of staff and admission of students. 

Out of 16 central universities, 15 universities are allocated 
development grants while 10 are allocated maintenance grants 
in addition to development grants by the University Grants 
Commission. The Indira Gandhi National Open University is 
being directly funded by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. The five universities (out of 15), which received 
only development grants, are Assam, Tezpur, Dr Babasaheb 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, Mahatma Gandhi Antarrashtriya Hindi 
Vishwavidyalaya and Maulana Azad National Urdu University 
as they were established during the Eighth Plan period, 


STATE UNIVERSITIES 


There are 167 universities set up under acts passed by the 
legislatures of various states. According to Section 12B of 
the University Grants Commission Act, new state 
universities established after 17 June 1972, shall not be 
eligible to receive any grant from the Central Government, or 


any other organisation or receive funds from the Central 
Government unless the commission satisfies itself, as per the 
prescribed norms and procedures, that such a university is fit 
to receive grants. At present 116 state universities are eligible 
to receive grant from the UGC. Assistance is given for staff, 
equipment, books and journals, buildings, campus 
development, health centre, student amenities, jubilee grants, 
establishment of college development councils and 
programme development. During the year 1998-99, 116 eligible 
universities were provided plan development grants amounting 
toRs 110.17 crore. 


INSTITUTIONS DEEMED TO BE UNIVERSITIES 


Section 3 of the University Grants Commission Act, 1956 
provides that the Central Government may, on advice of the 
commission by notification in the official gazette, declare any 
institution for higher education other than a university as 
‘deemed to be university’. Such a declaration entitles the 
institution of all support as provided for in the UGC Act. The 
institution also has the power to confer degrees and develop 
and innovate academic programmes on its own. 

This provision is mainly intended to encourage and promote 
academic institutions pursuing higher education and research 
in specialised area. While they may not be patterned on the 
conventional university systems, they achieve recognition 
through excellence in their academic pursuits and innovative 
practices, The nature of their pursuits requires large measure 
of academic autonomy and functional freedom. Central Institute 
of English and Foreign Languages (CIEFL) at Hyderabad is 
one such institute. 

The status of a Deemed University allows these institutions 
the necessary autonomy and freedom to pursue programmes 
related to their objectives and facilities attainment of academic 
excellence and innovation. Many of them take up extension 
programmes, bringing them close to the community and 
contributing to development efforts. 

These institutions differ from one another considerably 
and it is difficult to compare their parameters because of the 
uniqueness of each of these institutions. In fact uniqueness 
is their source of strength and their very status is designed to 
protect this. However, UGC insists upon a corpus of academic 
staff with high qualifications and minimum level of teaching, 
research and extension programmes to qualify for availing the 
Status. Subject to these basic features, each institution 
develops its own programmes and activities. No doubt many 
of these institutions also provide the normal run of academic 
courses. 

The assistance given to these institutions varies 
considerably unlike central universities, where the source of 
finance is mainly the UGC. 

Institutions Deemed to be Universities, unlike Central 


- Universities and Delhi Colleges, do not have a large measure 


of uniformity in the matter of funding. 


PRESENT POWERS 


The universities in India, whether state or central, enjoy almost 
similar power stricture. Their powers are defined by and derived 
from the acts of their incorporation. The delineation of powers, 
objects and functions have changed little over time. Of late on 
account of the mergence of some specialised universities, the 
scope and purpose of such universities has been further 
narrowed down to the specific focus for which they were 
established. For instance, the language universities (e.g., Tamil 
University, Telegu University), the women’s universities, (e.g. 
Mother Teresa Women’s University, SNDT Women’s 
University) Technology/Professional Universities/Institutes 
(covering engineering, medicine, agriculture, management, 
etc.) and rural universities (e.g. Gandhigram) have specialised 
focus and powers when compared with general universities. 
The deemed to be universities also generally have a somewhat 
narrower focus. 

The affiliating universities have the twin responsibilities 
of, (a) establishing and administering their own campuses of 
teaching and research (university departments), and (b) 
managing and supervising their affiliated colleges/institutes. 
The unitary/residential universities, on the other hand, confine 
themselves to their own campuses of teaching and research, 
without having to bother about the colleges located outside 
the university campus. In larger affiliating universities, the 
geographical jurisdiction extends far and wide, sometimes 
covering more than 60 to 70 per cent of state area (Madras, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Osmania, etc.). Hence, the powers of these 
affiliating general universities happen to be wider both 
geographically and functionally. 


UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE 


The universities, established by acts of Parliament are referred 
to as Central Universities. The state universities are established 
by acts of state legislatures. Some states have a common 
universities act for all the universities. Each university is 
governed by statutory bodies such as the Academic Council, 
the Senate/Court and the Executive Council/Syndicate. 
Nominees of central government (in the case of central 
universities) are represented on the governing bodies of these 
institutions. Governors of the states are generally chancellors 
of the state universities whereas nominees of the president in 
his capacity as the visitor act as chancellors of the central 
universities. The Vice Chancellor, in case of both the central 
and state universities, is the academic and executive head of 
the university. The institutions of national importance are also 
governed by similarly constituted governing bodies, 
sometimes called the Board of Governors. 


Visitor, Chancellor and Vice Chancellor 


The Governor of the state is generally the Chancellor of the 
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universities in the state. He functions as the head of the 
chancellors of university and presides over the senate. He 
appoints the Vice Chancellor on the recommendations of a 
search committee. The Vice Chancellor is the chairman of the 
executive council/syndicate and the academic council and also 
presides over the senate in the chancellor’s absence. The Vice 
Chancellor is the principal executive and academic officer of 
the university. It is his duty to see that the provisions of the 
university act, statutes, ordinances and regulations are duly 
observed, and he exercises all powers necessary for this 
purpose. He has the power to convene meetings of the senate, 
executive council/syndicate and the academic council and to 
carry out the decisions of these authorities. In the central 
universities, the President of India functions as the visitor. 
The visitor appoints the Chancellor and Vice Chancellor, A 
Vice Chancellor holds office for a term of 3 to 5 years and is 
generally not eligible for more than two terms in the same 
university. 


The Senate 


The senate or court, which normally meets once a year, often 
has more than one hundred members representing a variety of 
interests. Government officials, registered graduates, 
legislators, representatives of local bodies, university teachers 
and principals/managers of colleges are among those 
represented. As a body representing societal interests, the 
senate exercises the same control over the budget, considers 
the annual report and accounts and passes resolution thereon. 
It makes, modifies and repeals statutes, generally subject to 
the approval of the chancellor, confers degrees and performs 
similar other functions. 


The Executive Council/Syndicate 


The executive council/syndicate is the principal governing 
body, which meets several times a year. It may consist of fifteen 
to twenty members and include government officials 
concerned with education and finance, representatives of 
legislatures, principals of colleges, university professors and 
educationists who are nominated by the Chancellor or elected 
by the senate/academic council. The executive council/ 
syndicate is responsible for supervision of the executive action 
of the university and is appointing authority for the teaching 
staff. It is responsible for the management of the college, 
hostels, libraries and laboratories. Along with the academic 
council, it controls the affiliation of colleges and has the power 
to recommend the suspension or withdrawal of such 
affiliations. 


The Academic Council 


The academic council consists of university professors, 
principals/professors of affiliated colleges, director of higher 
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education and representatives of teachers and students. The 
functions of the academic council include prescribing courses, 
determining curricula and examinations, establishing 
admission regulations and exercising general control over 
academic matters. 


Finance 


Central universities receive funds from the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) as development (plan) grant and 
maintenance (non-plan) grant. Institutions of national 
importance like the Indian Institutes of Technology, receive 
their grants directly from the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (Department of Education), Government of India. 
State universities are funded by the state governments in the 
form of block/maintenance grant as well as development grant. 


State universities also receive development grants from the 
UGC provided matching components is given by the state 
government according to a prescribed formula. In addition, 
universities also collect fees from students and a few 
universities receive some financial support from trust, 
philanthropists and industry. Government and private colleges 
receive funds from the respective governments in the form of 
grants-in-aid for maintenance and development purposes. The 
system of grants-in-aid is mainly based on a fixed percentage 
increased on the previous year’s budget and does not take 
into account the changing academic and research needs of 
the institution or the change in prices of supplies and increase 
in student enrolment. As a result, most of the colleges and 
universities operate with tight budgets and often incur deficits. 
The role of non-governmental source in financing higher 
education continues to be limited. 
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UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY 


Amrik Singh 


While universities did exist in ancient India—Taxila and 
Nalanda are two well-known examples—universities as we 
know them today are a nineteenth century import into India. 
With the establishment of the first three universities in India 
in 1857, the issue of what powers a university enjoyed vis-a- 
vis the government arose before long. As is the practice today, 
the Vice Chancellor was appointed by the government, 
statutes and ordinances passed by the university bodies came 
into force after the government had either considered or 
approved them and the visitorial powers were vested in the 
governors who in their ex-officio capacity were also the 
chancellors of the universities. As in respect of so many other 
institutions, the accounts were audited by the government 
but there was no day-to-day interference in the right to spend 
the money. 

There was one significant omission in the powers assumed 
by the government in the Act of 1857. This related to the 
affiliation of colleges. This power was exercised by the 
universities and the government had no say. There was some 
controversy about this issue but nothing conclusive was 
settled and the universities continued to function more or 
less on their own. 

The first serious confrontation between the government 
and the universities arose after the passage of the Indian 
Universities Act in 1904. This Act conferred considerable 
powers upon the government. For instance, the power of 
affiliation was now expressly vested in the government. So 
was the power of defining the jurisdiction of the various 
universities. Without going into further details, it may be 
clarified that soon after the passage of this Act, came the 
partition of Bengal, resulting in considerable politicisation. A 
kind of cold war developed between government and the 
universities but nothing conclusive came out of it till the 
Calcutta University Commission submitted its report in 1917. 

According to this report, Indian universities were ‘among 
the most completely governmental universities in the world’. 
This had happened in the wake of the 1904 Universities Act. 
The situation became distinctly more difficult for the 
universities after the enforcement of this Act. Before the arrival 
of Lord Curzon, the colonial point of view had been expressed 
by Sir Bartle Frere who was Chancellor of the University of 
Bombay in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. In an 
address to the University Senate, he had said: 


I have endeavoured ever since I came to this Government 
to promote as far as lay in my power, the efficiency and 
independence of this University because I believe that it 
contains the germ and some of the most valuable gifts 
which England could bestow upon India . . . . The political 
government of this country could hardly commit a greater 
mistake than by attempting to convert the university into 
*a mere office or department of the state’ (Dongerkery, 1967). 


This is admirably put. Lord Curzon had a different perception 
of things, however, that is why the 1904 Universities Act 
changed the situation drastically. As a matter of fact, while 
what the Governor of Bombay had said represented one view 
of what the British Government of India subscribed to, Lord 
Curzon’s point of view represented another view. 

Altogether, the situation in the late nineteenth century 
varied from university to university and official to official. In 
the beginning of the twentieth century, one of the more 
outstanding Vice Chancellors in the country was Ausotosh 
Mukherjee. He guided the destinies of the University of 
Calcutta for several years. He was a man of vision and Virtually 
converted that University into a premier university of the 
country. On several occasions, there was confrontation with 
the government but he enjoyed enormous public esteem and, 
not even on a single occasion, did he submit to government 
orders. On the contrary, on a couple of occasions, he 
confronted the government and did so successfully, 

With the emergence and growth of terrorism in the wake of 
the partition of Bengal and the rise of Gandhi as a political 
force in the twenties and thirties, the situation underwent a 
qualitative change. In 1942, the Banaras Hindu University 
found itself in the midst of considerable political turbulence. 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan who was the Vice Chancellor of the 
university closed it down and evaded direct confrontation 
with the British government. The overall situation was aptly 
described in the report of the Education Commission (1964— 
66) wherein, while discussing university autonomy, it drew a 
distinction between university autonomy and academic 
freedom. Talking of the latter, it said: ‘We would like to 
emphasise the freedom of teachers to hold and express their 
views, however radical, within the classroom (and outside) 
provided they are careful to present the different aspects of a 
problem without confusing teaching with propaganda in favour 
of their own particular views.’ 
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This formulation was not particularly different from the 
‘1940 Statement of Principles’ made by AAUP (American 
Association of University Professors) which had been 
founded in 1916 and had soon emerged as a powerful voice of 
academic opinion in that country. It had observed: 


The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational 
institution. When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should 
be free from institutional censorship or discipline, but his 
special position in the community imposes special 
obligations. As a man of learning and an educational 
officer, he should remember that the public may judge his 
profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate 
restraint, should show respect for the opinion of others, 
and should make every effort to indicate that he is not an 
institutional spokesman. 


Both British and American universities with which, we in 
India came to develop close bonds because of the link of 
language, had much greater freedom of functioning as 
compared to their counterparts on the European continent. 
Both in France and Germany, for example, the government had 
a much greater say in university appointments, etc., than in 
Britain. The universities as they developed in India followed 
the British rather than any other model. 

After 1947, all Indian universities should have become more 
independent than they were under the British. Ironically the 
opposite happened. Universities today cannot be described 
to be as independent as they were, for instance, even when 
the rulers in India were British. Over the centuries, in keeping 
with the steady march of democracy in Britain, the universities 
there had been given more and more freedom to function as 
they wished. The British rulers in India generally dealt with 
Indian universities more or less in the same manner. 

Things, however, underwent a change after political power 
came to be exercised by our own people. At this Stage it may 
be helpful to redefine the issue. When universities were 
established in medieval Europe, they represented some kind 
of a challenge to the established Church. Universities believed 
in the freedom of research while the Church held a set of 
sacred dogmas which, according to its perception, could not 
be challenged or undermined. Over the centuries, however, 
the Church kept on losing power to the universities. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, universities were no longer 
on the defensive. On the contrary, universities undertook 
research some of it even subversive in character, in matters 
where the Church had assumed a well settled position. Still, 

the new discoveries made in universities and their implications 
to the generally held belief systems came to prevail. From the 
point of view of an academic system thus, European 
universities had been gaining at the cost of the Church over 
the years. 


When universities were exported to other countries, 
including India, the overall outlook was that in their search 
for truth, universities were free to function as it suited 
them. In India there was no such confrontation between the 
Church and the universities. In any case, there were two 
dominant religions in India—Hinduism and Islam—and 
both of them had different, even conflicting, perceptions. 
From our point of view, therefore, there were never any strains. 
If the British rulers worried about anything, it was to ensure 
that universities did not become centres of political sedition. 
The objective situation began to change once the Indian 
national movement gained ground and became more intense. 
However, there was never any strong or prolonged 
confrontation between the British government and the Indian 
universities. 

The situation changed qualitatively after 1947. Those who 
took over the reins of power felt that since funding to the 
universities came from the government, the latter could, so to 
speak, direct them and their governance and programmes, By 
the beginning of the 60s, different state governments started 
enacting legislation which, among other things, attempted to 
control the process of selecting Vice Chancellors. That apart, 
the government sought to take over power to issue directives 
to universities. On the whole, the authority of the universities 
was sought to be subordinated to the dictates of the 
government. 

In a memorandum on University Autonomy submitted 
by the Association of Indian Universities to the Prime 
Minister on 18 March 1966, the following observation was 
made: 


... the mere fact that certain contributions are made by a 
State Government or even by the Centre cannot be a 
justification to bring about changes which will radically 
alter the composition, the working and efficiency of the 
Universities and humiliate the Universities concerned in 
the eyes of the academic world. 


Statements like these had become necessary because by 
the mid-sixties, different states had sought to assume 
overriding powers. The following two quotes from a draft Bill 
prepared by Kerala state illustrate the process at work: 


In the exercise of its powers and discharge of its 
functions under this Act, the University shall comply 
with such directions of policy relating to matters 
falling within the jurisdiction of the University as may be 
given, from time to time, by the State Government. If 
there be any doubt or dispute whether a question is one of 
policy or not, the decision of the State Government shall 
be final. 


The quotation below makes the approach even more clear: 


The Chancellor may, on the recommendation of the State 
Government, or on the recommendation of the Court, 
supported by a resolution passed by it by a majority of the 
total membership of the Court and by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the members thereof present and voting, 
or on his own motion, if in his opinion the continuance of 
the Vice Chancellor in the office is detrimental to the 
interests of the University, by order remove the Vice 
Chancellor any time from office: 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the 
Vice Chancellor has been given a reasonable opportunity 
of being heard in respect of the action proposed to be 
taken against him. 


Similar statements of this nature, drawn from Bills drafted 
by different legislatures, can be quoted. Each one of them 
sought to ensure that the head of the university, the Vice 
Chancellor, shall carry out orders issued by the state 
government or the Chancellor. This had not been the position 
till 1947. Every Vice Chancellor was designated as the executive 
and academic head of the university. Within his own domain, 
he was free to function within the parameters of the law and 
did not have to either seek sanction or obtain clearance of 
anyone in the government. But trends of governance were 
changing. 

The ministers wanted to have overriding powers in every 
state. For instance, as of today, the Minister for Education is 
ipso facto the Pro-Chancellor of the university in most states. 
Not only that, less than three decades ago, different states 
started setting up State Councils of Higher Education. Andhra 
might have been the first state to do so, but by now almost a 
dozen states have established such Councils. 

A former Chairman of the University Grants Commission 
headed a Committee appointed by the Commission to define 
powers and functions of the State Councils. In the guidelines 
so worked out, it was clearly laid down that the chief executive 
of the Council would be an academic and would be nominated 
by the state government and shall function under its direct 
supervision. Most states found it difficult to accept even this 
limited degree of autonomy. In every single state, without 
exception, the Chairman of the Council is the Minister himself 
and it is only as the Vice Chairman that an experienced 
academic is allowed to function. That these Councils are not 
functioning as they were originally visualised to function— 
something like the counterparts of the UGC at the State level— 
is another matter. To put it plainly, every state has almost seen 
to it that either the Council does not come into existence or, if 
it does, it is appropriately emasculated. 

A much more decisive way of emasculating the functioning 
of the universities has been to concede a certain degree of 
administrative and academic autonomy to universities but 
arrange things in such a way that the choice of Vice Chancellor 
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is made to suit the convenience of the government. The first 
step that was taken was that, with every change of a chief 
minister, the Vice Chancellors of different universities in the 
state were also replaced. Bihar took the lead in this matter. 
That state saw a good deal of instability a couple of decades 
ago. As and when there was a change in the person of the 
chief minister, all heads of organisations were also replaced. 
Thus in addition to the Director General of Police or the 
Chairman of the State Electricity Board who were replaced, 
the Vice Chancellors too were replaced. 

This reckless change of heads of universities was resisted 
by the Association of Indian Universities and a subcommittee 
was set up in the eighties to take up the matter with the Centre 
and different states. The effort was made in all earnestness; 
however the outcome has been anything but satisfactory. For 
one thing, the number of universities has increased a great 
deal. For another, the organised body of Vice Chancellors (the 
Association of Indian Universities) does not enjoy as much 
prestige as it did at one time. Therefore its word does not 
carry as much weight as it used to earlier. 

In any case, the quality of Vice Chancellors has been 
declining over the years so that the universities do not enjoy 
as much public esteem as they used to enjoy. Certain 
sociological factors have also contributed to this development. 
According to UGC calculations, 88 per cent of students in 
higher education are enrolled at the undergraduate level. The 
percentage of those enrolled at the postgraduate level is not 
even 10 per cent. To quite an extent, therefore, there has been 
an overall devaluation in the standing of the universities in 
terms of their preoccupation with postgraduate studies and 
research. 

As stated above, in terms of the Indian situation, the basic 
issue is not the right of the academics to pursue the truth as 
they viewed it and to project it as they wished to. Instead the 
focus has shifted from the right of the academics to be 
independent in their outlook to whether a university is free to 
function on its own or its functioning can be regulated in 
such a way that decision making is determined by conside- 
rations other than academic. ‘ 

Increasing control by the state governments which was 
sought to be ensured by withholding the release of funds in 
certain cases after 1947 has now been replaced by a system 
where only those become chief executives of the university 
who are more amenable to pressure of different kinds. To put 
it another way, the concept of university autonomy of the 
European kind is hardly applicable to our situation. If the 
control of the purse will not do, the direct choice of ‘convenient’ 
vice chancellor has served more or less the same purpose. 

The foregoing argument boils down to this: Shall the 
university be run by the Minister for Education or shall it be 
run by a professional designated for the purpose? In theory, 
most people would agree that it should be run by a person 
designated to administer it. On the face of it, this is more or 
less what is happening today. But when it comes to matters 
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which are non-academic in character or are in the nature of 
political patronage, whether in favour of teachers or students, 
ministers generally feel that it is their word which should 
prevail. At the moment, except for some universities—and 
they do not number more than a dozen—the rest submit, 
directly or indirectly, to what the ministers want to be done. 
The objective has been accomplished by appointing such 
persons to run the universities as would follow the dictates of 
the political bosses. This is the most significant change that 
occurred after 1947 when the British left and we became self 
governing. 

It has, however, so happened that only those universities 
are doing well and maintaining what may be called high 
academic standards which function as their administrative 
heads decide to function. Apart from the IITs and the IIMs, 
there are a few other institutions which do manage to perform 
as well as similar institutions in other countries, In plain words, 
the meaning of what is happening has not been lost even on 
those who wish things to be run in the manner which they 
desire. Experience over the decades has shown conclusively 
that, if a university is to do well, interference by outsiders 
works to their disadvantage. 

In this connection, a reference may be made to the absence 
of any private university in the country. As in Britain, 
universities in India are government funded and government 
tun. In Britain, one private university has been established; 
but not so in India as yet. A Bill was moved in the early nineties 
to permit private universities to be established. The Bill is still 
pending for approval. At the root lies the distrust of policy 
makers of any private initiative. To put it no more strongly, 
it has become increasingly clear over the years that there 
is without question a clear and logical connection 
between the mode of management of universities and their 


performance. 
Discussing the issue of autonomy and academic freedom 
in 1976, Eric Ashby put it as follows: 


Academic freedom has not, so far we know, been defined 
in an English court of law; nor, so far as we know, do the 
Statutes of any British university specifically guarantee 
academic freedom to its members. It has developed in 
civilised countries as a specially protected corner of 
intellectual freedom. It is not so much a personal privilege 
claimed by members of the academic community; it is 
condition of work granted because it is believed to be 
essential for teaching and learning the truth as scholars 
see it.... 


The British learnt this lesson through their experience over 
the centuries. We in India, it appears, are in the process of 
learning it. 

During the last half-century, three committees appointed 
by the UGC have, broadly speaking, reiterated what was stated 
by Ashby. One was headed by Dr D.S. Kothari and reported 
in the early sixties. The second report, submitted by Dr P.B. 
Gajendragadkar reported in 1971. The third committee headed 
by Prof. A. Gnanam reported in the late eighties. Its report was 
subsequently discussed and endorsed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

One can go a little beyond what has been stated so far and 
say that university autonomy is a dimension of the democratic 
functioning of a society. 

Indian democracy has faced several challenges and so have 
the Indian universities. As and when the rule of law and 
democracy which go together move centre stage in India, as 
they should, so will university autonomy. 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


Arun Nigvekar 


GENESIS 


From ancient Bharat to modern India, higher education has 
always occupied a place of prominence in Indian history. In 
ancient times, Nalanda, Taxila and Vikramsila universities were 
renowned seats of higher learning, attracting students not 
only from all over the country but from far off countries like 
Korea, China, Burma (now Myanmar), Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), 
Tibet and Nepal. Today, India manages one of the largest 
higher education systems in the world catering to the needs 
of 88,21,095 students being taught by 4,26,817 teachers in 
13,150 colleges and 294 universities/higher education 
institutes (figures as on 25 November 2002). 

The present system of higher education dates back to 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone’s minutes of 1823, which laid stress 
on the need for establishing schools for teaching English and 
the European sciences. Later, Lord Macaulay, in his minutes 
of 1835, advocated ‘efforts to make natives of the country 
thoroughly good English scholars’. Sir Charles Wood's 
Dispatch of 1854, famously known as the ‘Magna Carta of 
English Education in India’ , recommended creating a properly 
articulated scheme of education from primary school to 
university. It sought to encourage indigenous education and 
planned the formulation of a coherent policy of education. 
Subsequently, the universities of Calcutta, Bombay (now 
Mumbai) and Madras were set up in 1857, followed by the 
University of Allahabad in 1887. The Inter-University Board 
(later known as the Association of Indian Universities) was 
established in 1925 to promote university activities, by sharing 
information and cooperation in the field of education, culture, 
sports and allied areas. 

The first attempt to formulate a national system of education 
in India came in 1944, with the Report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on post-War Educational Development in 
India, also known as the Sargeant Report. It recommended the 
formation of a University Grants Committee, which was formed 
in 1945 to oversee the work of the three Central Universities of 
Aligarh, Banaras and Delhi. In 1947, the Committee was 
entrusted with the responsibility of dealing with all the then 
existing Universities. 

Soon after Independence, the University Education 
Commission was set up in 1948 under the Chairmanship of 
Dr S Radhakrishnan ‘to report on Indian university education 
and suggest improvements and extensions that might be 
desirable to suit the present and future needs and aspirations 


of the country’. It recommended that the University Grants 
Committee be reconstituted on the general model of the 
University Grants Commission of the United Kingdom with a 
full-time Chairman and other members to be appointed from 
amongst educationists of repute. In 1952, the Union 
Government decided that all cases pertaining to the allocation 
of grants-in-aid from public funds to the Central 
Universities and other Universities and Institutions of 
higher learning might be referred to the University Grants 
Commission. Consequently, the University Grants Commission 
(UGC) was formally inaugurated by late Shri Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the then Minister of Education, Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research on 28 December 1953. The 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressed the 
inaugural meet. 

The UGC, however, was formally established only in 
November 1956 as a statutory body of the Government of 
India through an Act of Parliament for the coordination, 
determination and maintenance of standards of university 
education in India. In order to ensure effective region-wise 
coverage throughout the country, the UGC has decentralised 
its operations by setting up six regional centres at Pune, 
Hyderabad, Kolkata, Bhopal, Guwahati and Bangalore. The 
head office of the UGC is located at Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
in New Delhi, with two additional bureaus operating from 35, 
Feroze Shah Road and the South Campus of University of 
Delhi as well. 


MANDATE 


The UGC has the unique distinction of being the only grant- 
giving agency in the country which has been vested with two 
responsibilities: that of providing funds and that of 
coordination, determination and maintenance of standards in 
institutions of higher education. 

The UGC’s mandate includes: 


@ Promoting and coordinating university education. 

© Determining and maintaining standards of teaching, 
examination and research in universities. 

e Framing regulations on minimum standards of 
education. 

© Monitoring developments in the field of collegiate and 
university education; disbursing grants to the 
universities and colleges. 
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@ Serving as a vital link between the Union and state 
and institutions of higher learning. 
@ Advising the central and state governments on the 
measures necessary for improvement of university 
education. 


COMPOSITION 


The UGC comprises a Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson and ten 
other members appointed by the central government. The 
Chairperson is selected from among persons who are 
not officers of the central or state governments, Of the 
ten members, two represent the central government 
(specifically, the ministries of Human Resource Development 
and Finance) while at least four must be university teachers at 
the time of their selection, Other members are selected from 
amongst eminent educationists and experts in various 
other fields. 


In order to execute its responsibilities, the UGC receives both 
plan and non-plan grants from the central government. It 
allocates and disburses full maintenance and development 
grants to all Central Universities, colleges affiliated to the Delhi 
University and Banaras Hindu University and some 
institutions that have been accorded the status of ‘deemed to 
be university’, State universities, colleges and other 
institutions of higher education receive support only from the 
Plan grant for development schemes. In addition, the UGC 
also provides financial assistance to universities and colleges 
under various schemes/ programmes for promoting quality, 
excellence, teaching and research. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: ISSUES AND CONCERNS 
1. Access and Equity 


India is a diverse country with a composite culture, Its one 
billion plus population consists of people from different 
religions, geographical areas and varying social and economic 
backgrounds. They face wide disparities arising out of regional 
imbalances, te well as exclusion from the mainstream on 
account of social, economic, gender and physical handicaps 
and discrimination. The higher education system has to 
grapple with these issues in addition to problems of unplanned 
growth of institutions and student enrolment. One of the 
greatest challenges to the system is to make higher education 
more accessible, more relevant and, at the same time, more 
affordable. 

The UGC addresses the national concerns of access and 
equity by promoting schemes that help in overcoming 
geographical barriers and eliminating social disparities in higher 


education. 


Development of Universities and Colleges in 
Backward Areas 


The UGC gives special development grants to colleges and 
universities located in geographically and educationally 
backward areas so that they can get the much-needed academic 
and physical infrastructure facilities. 


Special Development Grant for Newly Established 
Universities 


Universities, which are yet to establish themselves firmly, are 
given special development grants to enable them to introduce 
innovations in academic tasks and plan for the future. 


Autonomous Colleges 


The UGC operates a scheme of autonomous colleges 
which enables potential colleges to design their curriculum, 
evolve new methods of teaching and learning, frame their 
own rules for admission and prescribe their own courses 
of studies and conduct of examinations. Providing 
autonomy to colleges helps improve the quality of 
undergraduate colleges as these colleges have an operative 
academic freedom. 


Digital Repository of Research and Teaching Material 


In its endeavour to encourage sharing of resources 
electronically, the UGC is establishing 16 mirror sites across 
the country with 2 mbps Internet lines which would be evenly 
distributed geographically. These will contain current and 
previous volumes of research journals in all disciplines and 
will provide free access to teachers and research scholars. 


Schemes for Disadvantaged Sections 


From time to time, the UGC has been trying to bridge the gap 
between the haves and the have-nots, with several 
schemes for the disadvantaged sections of society. Scheduled 
Castes/Scheduled Fribes (SC/ST) Cells are functioning in 
universities to ensure effective implementation of the 
reservation policy in admissions, recruitment, provision of 
residential facilities, etc. Remedial Coaching Centres are being 
tun for SCs/STs, minorities and disabled persons to bridge 
the gap resulting from their earlier educational and social 
deprivation. Special coaching is also given to the disadvan- 
taged groups for qualifying the National Eligibility Test (NET) 
for lectureship. Two schemes have been initiated to develop 
courses for differently-abled persons—Teachers Preparation 
in Special Education (TEPSE) and Higher Education for 
Persons with Special Needs (HEPSN). The UGC proposes to 
initiate more schemes for differently-abled persons. 


Schemes for Teachers Affected by Insurgency 


‘The UGC has been creating visiting faculty positions to help 
teachers affected by insurgent activities in areas like Jammu 
& Kashmir. 


Schemes for Universities Affected by Natural Calamities 


The UGC gives special funding to universities affected by 
natural calamities, In the recent past, this assistance has been 


A special scheme has been evolved to help teachers residing 
in the Northeast and border hill areas integrate with the rest of 
the country. These teachers can go as guest teachers to 
universities in other areas and get a wider exposure, besides 
gaining a broader perspective and learning about the rest of 
India, 


Schemes for Women 


The UGC has always striven to reduce gender disparities. 
Under its programmes for women, it supports universities and 
colleges in the construction of women's hostels to enhance 
mobility of women and provide them an opportunity to pursue 
higher education in universities and colleges of their choice. 
Appreciating the dual responsibilities of home and work borne 
by most working women, the UGC aids the Day Care Centre 
scheme for the children of teachers and employees of eligible 
universities and colleges. It has established Women Studies 
Centres and Women Studies Cells in universities and colleges 
respectively to pursue teaching, research and extension work 
in gender equality and women's education. A new scheme of 
technological courses for women in women’s universities has 
also been introduced. 


Outreach Activities and Lifelong Learning 


‘The UGC acknowledges the leading role played by universities 

and colleges in bringing about social change through outreach 

activities. It has been using adult and continuing education 

as an effective tool for lifelong learning and outreach activities 
Programmes. 


under its Non-Formal Education 
Adult and Continuing Education Programme 
The UGC assists in the nationwide of cradication 


of illiteracy by pursuing various adult education 
programmes in the university centres/departments of adult 
education by involving the teachers and students. These 
programmes focus, among other things, on literacy, 
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post-literacy, continuing education, science for people, 
environment education, legal literacy and technology 
transfer. 


Population and Development Education 


To promote population and development education 

s$, 17 Population Education Resource Centres 
(PERCs) have been set up in select universities in 
collaboration with the United Nations Population Fund 
(UNFPA). These centres provide technical support to various 
activities related to curriculum development, teaching and 


2. Relevant and Professional Education 


India is teeming with a multitude of graduate and 
postgraduate students who, because of lack of skill-oriented 
education, are unable to find jobs in the market. The relevance 
of education has, therefore, assumed importance, with 
employers seeking professionally qualified graduates with a 
sound knowledge of their core discipline and expertise in the 
concerned skill. ° 

To meet this challenge, the UGC has been advocating the 
adoption of an open and flexible approach at the undergraduate 
level. Such an approach would allow students to either 
simultaneously acquire a degree as well as a diploma in skill- 
oriented disciplines or acquire a dual degree with the addition 
of one more year after completing graduation. The UGC is 
also pursuing schemes to make the youth aware of the 
importance of positive health, value education and human 
rights and duties education, besides promoting the study of 
traditional languages and research on some prominent Indian 
thinkers, : 

The following innovative schemes are being taken up by 


Vocational Education 


The UGC has initiated a major scheme of vocational education 
at the undergraduate level designed to equip graduates with 
necessary add-on skills for gainful employment, 


Curriculum Revision 


As part of UGC’s efforts to support teaching-learning 
innovations in various subjects, a model curriculum is prepared 
from time to time by a panel of experts at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels for suitable adoption/adaptation by 

During 2001, the UGC prepared a model curriculum in 32 
Subjects with the help of Curriculum Development Committees, 
Universities use the UGC Model Curriculum for upgrading 
their curriculum. 
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Bilateral Exchange 


As Indian higher education has the potential of being accepted 
in other countries, there is a need to make special efforts to 
export it. Under this programme, several Indian universities 
have established campuses abroad. These include Birla 
Institute of Technology and Science (BITS) Pilani, Birla 
Institute of Technology (BIT) Ranchi and Manipal Academy 
of Higher Studies (MAHE). Foreign universities are also keen 
to commence operations in India in coordination with Indian 
universities. This will promote a free flow of students between 
different countries. 

The UGC has been conducting bilateral cultural exchange 
programmes under which Indian and foreign scholars visit 
universities in each other’s countries. 


Assistance for Newly Emerging Universities 


Addressing the need to promote teaching and research in 
several new frontline areas that have emerged in various 
disciplines, the UGC is providing financial assistance to select 
universities/institutions. The Commission is supporting 
postgraduate level programmes in the following emerging 
areas/disciplines: 


© Environment/Energy 

@ Bio-Informatics and Biotechnology 

@ Electronics 

@ Futurology 

@ Atmospheric Science and Meteorology 
@ Remote Sensing 

@ Nanotechnology 

© Computer Software Application 


University Faculty and Venture Business 


Under its Innovative Programme Scheme, the UGC would 
promote linkages between the university system and industry. 
This would be facilitated through university-based ventures 
and by giving rewards to successful entrepreneurs. 

Under the university-based ventures, identified univer- 
sities would initiate faculty entrepreneurship through 
translation of ‘Laboratory R and D’ to Venture Opportunity. 
Equity participation of the university and the faculty would 
be encouraged. The UGC would also establish a faculty and 
university reward system for successful entrepreneurship. 


Area Studies 


The Commission has initiated a Programme for conducting 
Studies relating to problems and culture of a given area in 
different countries and regions and for developing inter- 
disciplinary research and teaching. Area Studies Centres in 


select universities are conducting studies of countries with 


close contact with India. The Centres include: 


@ Cooperative Possibilities in SAARC countries 

@ Studies on Nepal 

@ Centre for South East Asian Studies 

@ Chinese and Japanese Studies 

@ Latin American Countries 

@ Indian Diaspora Studies 

@ Federal Studies Centre 

@ Academy of Third World Studies 

@ Gulf Studies 

@ Central Asian Studies and Russian Studies 

@ Centre for South and South East Asian Studies 

@ Manipur Studies 

@ Centre for African and Eurasian Studies 

@ Himalayan Studies 

@ Centre for Urban Development and Regional Planning 

@ South Asia, with main focus on Study of Government 
and Politics 

@ Centre for Studies on Indo-China 


Value Education and Human Rights and Duties 
Education 


Society today is buffeted by violence, erosion of human and 
moral values and a disregard for human rights. There is, thus, 
a greater need to educate the youth about values, equity, 
justice and freedom. Human rights and duties education 
courses have been introduced at the postgraduate level in the 
form of degree, diploma or certificate courses, 


Traditional Languages 


The UGC has launched many schemes to give impetus to the 
learning of ancient Indian languages like Sanskrit. It has 
identified 508 Simple Sanskrit Speaking Centres in select 
universities/colleges so far. 


Special Studies on Social Thinkers 


India has produced some great thinkers and leaders whose 
revolutionary actions have left a lasting impact not only on 
India but also on the whole world. Their ideas and philosophy 
have provided a cultural and ethical identity to India. In order 
to acquaint teachers and students with their ideas, special 
centres have been set up for Gandhian studies, Buddhist 
studies, Nehru studies and Ambedkar studies. 


Special Education Activities 


The UGC is also Promoting the concept of overall development 
of the individual through yoga, career personality, 
entrepreneurship development and similar activities, 


3. Quality and Excellence 


The phenomenal increase in the number of students 
clamouring for higher education and the lack of infrastructural 
facilities in institutions of higher learning have led to quality 
and excellence taking a backseat. The information, 
communication and technology (ICT) revolution has 
necessitated a change on the part of institutions towards 
developing modern methods of teaching, learning and evaluation. 

The UGC has devised steps to promote quality and 
excellence in higher education in a focused manner. It has 
been promoting a large number of reforms in classroom 
teaching, laboratory practices, fieldwork, evaluation methods 
and other related aspects, which have a bearing on the quality 
of education. The following schemes are being operated: 


Universities with Potential for Excellence 


Five universities—Pune University, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, Hyderabad University, Jadhavpur University and 
Madras University— have been identified as ‘universities with 
potential for excellence’. These universities are eligible to 
receive enhanced funding to improve their academic and 
research infrastructure and to evolve an innovative approach 
to the teaching-learning process. 

The UGC also gives special enhanced funding to 
universities that have proved their excellence in an identified 
field under the scheme of ‘Centres for excellence’. Twelve 
Universities have been funded under the scheme so far. 


Colleges with Potential for Excellence 


The UGC has launched a similar scheme to identify at least 
100 colleges throughout the country as ‘colleges with 
potential for excellence’. These colleges would be encouraged 
to improve their academic infrastructure, develop innovations 
in teaching and adopt modern methods of learning and 
evaluation. Besides, a flexible approach would be introduced 
in the selection of courses at the degree level. 


Intranet and Internet Connectivity for Colleges and 
Universities 


To provide Intranet and Internet connectivity to universities 
and colleges across the country, the UGC is establishing its 
own network, UGC InfoNet which is expected to give an 
impetus to higher education in the country. The Commission 
plans to bring about a virtual enhancement of the academic 
infrastructure through the InfoNet. The connectivity will be 
achieved by using radio links, very small aperture satellite 
terminals (VSAT), optical fibre links and digital subscriber 
telephone lines. This would provide unlimited free access to 
the world of Internet to students, researchers, teachers and 
employees of universities and colleges. 
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e-Education Content Development 


Many universities the world over have taken advantage of 
the ICT revolution to prepare multimedia courseware in 
teaching and learning, which can be easily accessed through 
the Internet. The UGC is identifying suitable university 
departments with the requisite expertise to help in developing 
multimedia courseware for various disciplines and also to create 
a courseware repository. 

Subject experts familiar with multimedia would finalise 
the contents for the courseware. This is being done at three 
levels: 


(a) Search, analysis and integration of available multimedia 
material suitable for classroom teaching, 

(b) Development of short duration multimedia segments 
for enriching teaching, 

(c) Full multimedia e-content development for a teaching 
course and entire programme. 


This would ultimately lead to a web-based interactive 
e-content development, which will ensure an effective 
blending of subject expertise available in colleges and 
universities and software expertise available in industry. 

The UGC plans to enter into a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the National Association of Software and 
Service Companies (NASSCOM) and other apex organisations 
in the infotech sector on this issue. 


Inter-University Centres (IUCs) 


The UGC is promoting a novel concept of building research 
facilities through Inter-University Centres (IUCs) on a large 
scale for the benefit of researchers working in different 
universities. These 1UCs provide the right research 
environment and encourage research students and faculty to 
undertake major research activities. 

The six IUCs established so far are: 


@ Nuclear Science Centre, New Delhi, for research in 
nuclear physics, atomic physics, materials science, 
bioscience and many interdisciplinary fields. 

@ Inter University Centre for Astronomy and 
Astrophysics (IUCAA), Pune, for Promoting teaching, 
research and developmental activities in astronomy 
and Astrophysics in the university sector. Í 

@ National Assessment and Accreditation Council 
(NAAC), Bangalore, which helps to assess and accredit 
institutions of higher learning and also assists them in 
continuously upgrading the quality of hi gher education 
in the country. 

© Consortium of Educational Communication, New Delhi, 
which employs media communication to cater to the 
needs of higher education. 
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@ Inter-University Consortium for Department of Atomic 
Energy Facilities, Indore, which works towards 
developing competence and promoting research in 
frontline areas of science and technology in Indian 
universities. It does this by providing an institutional 
framework for optimum utilisation of the major research 
facilities established by the Department of Atomic 
Energy such as Dhruva Reactor at Mumbai, Variable 
Energy Cyclotron at Kolkata and Synchrotron 
Radiation sources at Indore. 

Information and Library Network (INFLIBNET), 
Ahmedabad, which offers services like developing 
library automation software, linking of all the libraries, 
creation of union databases, providing a CD-ROM 
search service, and contents page service in social 
sciences and humanities. 


Assistance for Strengthening of Infrastructure in 
Science and Technology (ASIST) 


Research and development has been an integral constituent 
of higher education. The UGC has, therefore, been operating 
several schemes to encourage research and development 
activities in universities, In order to upgrade and strengthen 
the infrastructure in science and technology, the scheme— 
Assistance for Strengthening of Infrastructure in Science and 
Technology (ASIST)—covering select university departments 
has been initiated, 


Research Funding Council 


In order to encourage and Support research programmes in 
universities and colleges, the UGC is establishing Research 
Funding Councils separately for science and technology and 

“humanities and social sciences, on the pattern of the Research 
Councils in the Department of Science and Technology. These 
Councils would evaluate the proposals for research projects 
received from universities and colleges in a professional and 
time-bound manner, 


Special Assistance Programme (SAP) 


In order to further develop teaching and research in select 
university departments that have exhibited excellence in 
science, engineering, technology, social sciences and 
humanities, the UGC provides Special funds under the Special 
Assistance Programme (SAP) 


COSIP and COHSSIP 


Science education in colleges is being strengthened under 
the College Science Improvement Programme (COSIP). The 
College Humanities and Social Sciences Improvement 


Programme (COHSSIP) is intended to improve humanities and 
social sciences education at the undergraduate level. . 


Research Awards and Fellowships 


In order to provide incentives to researchers with an aptitude 
for good research, the UGC offers fellowships and awards to 
enable them to pursue research in universities of their choice, 


Engineering and Technology Education 


Keeping in view the need for professional education, the UGC 
is supporting engineering and technology education in select 
universities for the purpose of teaching and research, besides 
improving and strengthening the academic infrastructure. 


4. Teacher Training Programmes 


The UGC would be undertaking a massive training programme 
tomake the teacher community familiar with the development 
of multimedia material. This would be done by initiating 
activities in collaboration with international institutions or 
universities. 


National Eligibility Test (NET) 


The UGC conducts the National Eligibility Test (NET) bi- 
annually, to select scholars for granting Junior Research 
Fellowships (JRF). This is also used as an eligibility test for 
the appointment of lecturers. The Commission has also given 
accreditation to 13 states to conduct State Level Eligibility 
Test (SLET). 


Faculty Improvement Programme. 


The Faculty Improvement Programme is an area which 
receives a great deal of attention at the UGC. The UGC 
awards teacher fellowships for specific durations to enable 
regular college and university teachers to pursue further 
studies, i.e., MPhil and PhD courses. The Faculty Improvement 
Programme goes a long way in enhancing the teachers’ overall 
capacity. 


Academic Staff Colleges 


Recognising the need for regularly upgrading teaching skills, 
Academic Staff Colleges (ASCs) have been established for 
teacher training and orientation of newly appointed university 
and college teachers. ASCs are now being equipped with skills 
for effective use of multimedia in the classrooms. The ASCs 
are also undertaking value education programmes. The 
computer literacy programmes are also proposed to be 
organised through the ASCs. 


Management of Education 


The management of the Indian higher education institutions 
is an arduous task considering their vast numbers. The UGC 
has adopted a professional, management approach for 
optimum use of higher education resources by management 
Information System (MIS) approach. It is creating a generic 
MIS for the functioning of colleges and universities and will 
provide intensive training to administrators of higher 
education, 


Training of Administrators 


The performance of universities and colleges is a reflection of 
the manner in which the administrators manage them. The 
UGC proposes to provide training to administrative personnel 
of universities in the art of academic, administrative and 
financial management. 


Resources 


The phenomenal growth of the Indian higher education system 
has led to a corresponding demand for financial resources, To 
supplement government funding of the sector, the UGC is 
encouraging higher education institutions to raise resources 
for their activities. This is being done through the following 
schemes, 


Incentives for Resource Mobilisation 


The UGC has been giving bonus grants to universities as 
incentive for resource mobilisation. Universities that 
generate resources from external sources are given 
25 per cent matching grant, subject to a ceiling of Rs 25 lakh. 
In addition, donations received by the universities are 
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exempted from income tax, encouraging donors to donate 
generously. 


New Schemes 


In its Golden Jubilee year, the UGC has launched the following 
new schemes to further the development of teaching and 
research in universities and colleges: 


@ Development of Universities and Colleges in Backward 
Areas 

@ Special Development Grant for Young Universities 

eè Digital Repository of Research and Teaching Material 

@ Schemes for Geographically Isolated Regions 

@ Colleges with Potential for Excellence 

Intranet and Internet Connectivity for Colleges and 
Universities 

@ Research Funding Council 

@ e-Education Content Development 

@ Professional Management of Universities and Training 
of Administrators 

@ Teaching institutions in science education with a direct 
tie-up with research laboratories and industries 


UGC’S VISION FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


In order to meet the higher education challenges of the twenty- 
first century, the UGC is pursuing a forward looking strategy 
for the development of human resources which will not only 
meet the demand for skilled human power but will also 
safeguard the country’s interests at the global level. In pursuit 
of its mandate, the UGC ensures that the core mission of higher 
education—to educate, to train, to undertake research and to 
provide service to community—is pursued with equity, justice, 
solidarity and liberty as the key elements. 


UTTAR PRADESH, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Shardindu 


BACKDROP 


The State of Uttar Pradesh is a unique state covering an area 
of 29,411 sq km (including Uttaranchal the newly created state 
in November 2000), which is 9 per cent of the total area of 
India with considerable diversity in its physical features and 
also in respect of its social, commercial, cultural, religious and 
historical importance. The state stands out to be prosperous 
with its physical, climatic and situational features having the 
south foot range of Himalayas known as Shivalik Range 
stretching from west to east in the north, the most fertile and 
wide spread Gangetic plains including the bank of Yamuna 
and their tributaries in the middle and a part of southern 
peninsular hill, the plateau rich in minerals. It is bound by 
Tibet and Nepal in the north, Himachal Pradesh in the 
northwest, Haryana and Delhi in the west, Rajasthan in the 
southwest, Madhya Pradesh in the south and Bihar in the 
east. The state has 19 administrative divisions and 83 districts 
comprising 348 tehsils, 904 development blocks, 1,12,803 
villages, 753 statutory towns, and 12 Municipal Corporations 
including those of the newly formed Uttaranchal. 

It may be noted that the population of U.P. grew from 6.32 
crore in 1951 to 16.60 crore in 2001. Similarly, in terms of density 
it may be observed, that in U.P. the density grew up from 215 
persons per square km in 1951 to 689 in 2001. As far as decadal 
growth rate is concerned, it went up to 25.80 per cent in 1991- 
2001. The sex ratio for the state of UP was 910 in 1951 which 
came down to 898 in 2001. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the state are derived 
from diverse and disparate elements belonging to strong 
agrarian and agricultural base. The principal source of 
economy is agriculture and in a few pockets it is clustered by 
industrial and natural resources supported by local/cottage 
industries. N otwithstanding these distinctive features the State 
is also well known for its traditional fairs and cultural activities, 
It is interesting to observe that more than 2250 fairs are held 
annually on different occasions at different places. About 
78 per cent of habitants in the state depend on agriculture 
including animal husbandry. 

As per the provisional figures of 2001 Census of India, the 
total literacy in UP is reported to be 57.36 per cent, which is 
low as compared to 65.38 per cent for India. Similarly the male 
literacy rate is 70.23 per cent as compared to female literacy of 
42.98 per cent both being low vis-a-vis that of national 
coverage. 


In the post independence era the first committee under the 
rubric Secondary Education Reorganization Committee was 
appointed with Acharya Narendra Dev as its Chairman in 1952, 
The committee made recommendations for ensuring qualitative 
changes in respect of curriculum, vocational education, 
denominational institutions, examinations and training of 
teachers, It also offered suggestions for supply of textbooks, 
control of education and staffing pattern, fee structure and 
working days. A number of these recommendations could 
not, however, be implemented because of a clear policy frame 
being absent. 

In the following decade soon after the Kothari Commission 
Report (1964-66), the state appointed the core groups of 
educationists, educational experts and educational 
administrators to examine the possibility of adopting these 
recommendations to the extent possible. Their recommen- 
dations were given due importance by highlighting the need 
for value education, national integration and vocationalisation 
of school education. Subsequently under the chairmanship 
of Dr. J.D. Shukla, ICS (retired), a Moral Education Committee 
was constituted in 1980. The committee considered the 
problems connected with the introduction of moral education 
in schools and colleges of U.P. in some depth and made 
valuable recommendations. 

With the advent of the National Policy on Education (1986) 
and the Programme of Action (1986 and 1992), the Government 
of Uttar Pradesh proceeded towards speedy and meaningful 
implementations and follow up of the spectrum of reforms 
relating to educational structure, the content and process of 
education and the management of education. To further 
enhance the possibility of effective implementation of the new 
Strategies suggested in the revised NPE (1992) a State Level 
Committee for School Education was formally set up under 
the chairmanship of the then VC of Lucknow University and 
the MLC Dr Hare Krishna Awasthi during the year 1992. 
Needless to mention that the committee offered wide ranging 
Suggestions in respect of organisation of curricula, conduct 
of examinations including measures for prohibiting use of unfair 
means in examinations, production of textbooks and study 
material and administrative/organisational reforms. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION SCENARIO 


The education system of Uttar Pradesh as it obtains today has 
Passed through a chequered history of about 150 years or so. 


Starting as a completely centralised system it has tended to 
become a highly decentralised one now. A small structure of 
the education department was established in 1850 for the first 
time. This was under the tutelage of a Visitor General of the 
province who had the jurisdiction over the vernacular schools. 
Consequent upon recommendations of the Wood’s Despatch, 
the post of Visitor General was replaced by that of the Director 
General of Public Instruction. Subsequently, under the Local 
Self-Government Act, the Act of 1883 since replaced), the 
responsibility of primary education was transferred to the 
district board. In urban areas the responsibility of primary 
education was entrusted to the municipalities. But in the case 
of inspection and supervision the responsibilities vested in 
the department of education. At the Secretariat level, in the 
beginning, the department of education was looked after by 
the Chief Secretary to the government of U.P. and thereafter 
by the Judicial Secretary U.P. p 

Another important development in the education 
department took place when the UP Intermediate Education 
Act (1921) came into force. It envisaged the establishment of 
the Board of High School and Intermediate Education for 
conducting matriculation and intermediate examinations, which 
were previously conducted by the Allahabad University. The 
board was entrusted with the work of regulating and super- 
vising Intermediate Education in Uttar Pradesh and to prescribe 
courses thereof. At the Secretariat level the charge of education 
was entrusted to a full time Secretary. However, in 1923 the 
responsibility of some other departments like Agriculture and 
Industries were also assigned to the Education Secretary. 
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At the field level, a Divisional Inspector of Schools in each 
revenue division was appointed with an Assistant Inspector 
of Mohammedan Schools (except for Kumayun Division). At 
the district level, a Deputy Inspector of Schools was appo- 
inted. For overseeing the management of girls’ education 
the state was divided into ten circles each under the control 
of an Inspectress of Girls Schools. The post of Director of 
Public Instruction was re-christened as Director of Education 
in 1947. After the attainment of independence each 
district was provided with a district inspector of schools and 
the state was divided into five regions each under supervisory 
control of Regional Deputy Director for boys and girls 
separately. 

At present, the state has been divided into 17 regions with 
a Joint Director Education and a Deputy Director and an 
Assistant Director for Secondary and Basic Education 
respectively to accelerate the expansion and to ensure the 
improvement of secondary and elementary education in the 
state. The State Board of Basic Education was set up by the 
name of Basic Shiksha Parishad U.P. in 1972 in pursuance of 
the Basic Education Act of the same year. The Board has been 
functioning as a corporate body with administrative and 
supervisory powers over all aspects of Basic Education. 

After independence, during 1949-50 an educational 
structure comprising five years of lower primary education, 
three years of upper primary or middle, two years of high 
school and two years of Intermediate (5+3+2+2) was adopted 
in the state. 

The educational structure now in vogue is shown below: 


Age Stage of Education Class 
25 
24 M Phil/Ph.D 
23 
[2 | 
21 
19 | Graduation ] 
18 
16 Senior Secondary 
16 
M Secondary (High School) 
14 
11 Upper Primary 
11 
Primary 
6 
Pre-Primary 
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ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


The present organizational structure of the education 
department in the state may be delineated under two heads. 
The first is at the Secretariat level and the second is at the 
Directorate level. At the Secretariat level as at present the 
structure is headed by the Minister of Secondary Education 
with a Minister of State for Secondary Education and a Minister 
of State (independent charge) for Basic Education. Under this 
organisational structure Principal Secretary (education) is the 
Chief Executive Officer of the department who oversees the 
work of Secretary (Basic Education) and Secretary (Secondary 
Education). There are four special Secretaries assisted by three 
Joint Secretaries, two Deputy Secretaries and one Under 
Secretary. 

In addition to this there is one officer on special duty who 
looks after libraries, a Senior Research Officer in charge of 
plan and budget and its monitoring. There is also a state 
standing committee on education for advising the Minister of 
Education from time to time on matters pertaining to education. 

At the Directorate level there are five separate Directorates 
functioning under the school education departments. These 
are: Directorate of Education (Basic), Directorate of Education 
(Secondary), Directorate of SCERT—State Council of 
Educational Research & Training, Directorate of Adult 
Education and Non-Formal Education renamed as Directorate 
of Literacy and Alternative Education (w.e.f. 1-4-2001) and 
Directorate of Urdu and Oriental Languages. It may be further 
pointed out that with a view to ensure effective coordination 
and efficiency in the functioning of these Directorates, regular 
meeting is held at the Secretariat level where all the Directors 
are required to be present. It may also be indicated that various 
decisions pertaining to Directorates are taken invariably by 
consulting the concerned Director. 


ACCESS AND EXPANSION 


There has been a sporadic expansion in school education of 
U.P. since 1951. This has obviously improved the situations 
in respect of access and Coverage rural, urban, gender and 
SC/ST groups. 

A look at the consolidated statistics pertaining to school 
education scenario of UP brings out the fact in categorical 
terms that the number in respect of primary schools has 
registered a threefold increase from 31979 to 96764 while in 
upper primary schools an approximately seven fold increase 
from 2854 to 21678 and in respect of secondary and senior 
secondary schools almost a nine fold increase from 987 to 
8549. Likewise, the rise in the number of schools for rural 
areas has shown an increase to the tune of fourfold, ninefold 
and eightfold for primary, upper primary and secondary/senior 
secondary level institutions respectively. Thus, the expansion 
rate viewed in terms of the number of institutions in the primary, 


upper primary and secondary level education has been quite 
impressive. 

Another aspect of this expansion relates to the enrolment 
of students. This has been studied in terms of students 
registered/enrolled at the primary, upper primary and 
secondary/senior secondary levels. 

As to student enrolments in 1950-51 there were 27,27,123 
students enrolled with primary schools while in 1999-2000 the 
number stood at 1,34,04,060 in absolute terms. This shows 
that there is almost a fivefold increase. In upper primary schools 
also the enrolment of students expanded nearly ninefold from 
3,48,137 in 1950-51 to 31,82,027 in 1999-2000. A similar 
situation is obtainable in respect of secondary and higher 
secondary education sector. In 1950-51 there were 4,17,405 
students enrolled in this sector whereas in 1999-2000 the 
number rose to 57,95,677 showing fourteenfold increase. 
Evidently, there has been a gradual expansion of enrolment 
from the base year 1951 to 2000. 

The growth in the number of teachers at different levels as 
recorded from the base year 1951 to 2000 also bears testimony 
to the fact of expansion in school education scenario. Thus, 
in the base year of 1951 there were 70,299 teachers in primary 
schools which increased to 3,18,314 in 1999-2000 showing 
four and a halffold increase. In upper primary schools there 
were 14,505 teachers in 1950-51 while the number increased to 
1,06,888 in 1999-2000. In secondary and higher secondary 
school sector the number of teachers in 1950-51 was 18,227 
whereas it slided up to 1,41,332 in 1999-2000. Thus, it may be 
seen that at all levels of school education there is a visible 
spurt in the number of teachers when compared from the base 
year of 1951 to that of 1999-2000. 

In terms of the sixth All India Educational Survey (reference 
date 1993) the participation of various categories of students 
of SC/ST at primary, upper primary, secondary and higher 
secondary levels is significant. At the point of time of the 
survey total population of children at primary school level 
served at the National Level comes out to be 93.76 per cent 
whereas for the state of UP it works out to be 88.6 per cent for 
the total population. For SC category the national level figure 
was 91.32 per cent whereas for UP it comes out to be 85.57 per 
cent. For the ST category the national level figure was 88.55 
per cent whereas for U.P. it was 89.57 per cent. 


EDUCATION OF ORIENTAL, ARABIC AND URDU 
LANGUAGES 


The state has also laid adequate stress on the development of 
indigenous educational structures for instructions in respect 
of the oriental languages of Sanskrit, Urdu, and Arabic at the 
school level. The curricula with regard to these have been 
upgraded and modemised. The upkeep and the management 
of the institutions for such types of education receive due 
academic and financial support of the state government. 
Sanskrit Pathashalas in U.P. organise different courses 


equivalent to the formal system of education namely Prathama, 
Purv Madhyama, Uttar Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya 
equivalent to Upper Primary, Secondary, Senior Secondary 
and Higher Education levels respectively. At present, there 
are 1284 Pathshalas with the strength of 4480 teachers and 
1,20,456 students. 

The responsibility of prescribing curricula and textbooks 
and conduct of examinations in respect of this system has 
been assigned to Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, Varanasi. 
Needless to mention that with the support of the state 
government through its relevant Directorate, the supervision, 
control and quality assurance in respect of these institutions 
vest in the said Directorate. 

The Uttar Pradesh Board of Secondary Sanskrit Education 
Act, 2000 came into force on 30 September, 2000 leading to the 
establishment of a Board of Secondary Sanskrit Education in 
the state which looks into the matters connected or incidental 
thereto. The Act clearly lays down the functions and powers 
of the board along with the duties of the various officials. The 
functions of the board inter alia are to prescribe the courses 
of instruction, textbooks, other necessary books and 
instructional material for Prathma, Madhyama and Uttar 
Madhyama classes in Sanskrit education along with the 
conduct of examinations at the end of the courses. The state 
government has also constituted the Uttar Pradesh Board of 
Secondary Sanskrit Education vide its notification dated 
17 February, 2001 under the chairmanship of the Director of 
Secondary Education, UP Its Headquarter is located at 
Lucknow. The Joint Director of Education, Moradabad Division 
is its member secretary. In addition to the chairman and member 
secretary, there are 16 non-official and 8 ex-officio members of 
this board. 

In the Arabic Madarsas there are different stages: Tahatania, 
Faukania, Munsi, Maulavi and Alim, Kamil and Fazil refer to 
Primary, Upper Primary, High School, Intermediate and Higher 
Education levels education. Out of 840 recognised Arabic 
Madarsas, 317 are aided Madarsas. Number of students and 
teachers in these institutions stood at 95,389 and 5948 
respectively in 1999-2000. 

The curricula and syllabi in respect of such schools are 
prepared by the Registrar Arabic Madarsas and the 
examinations are also conducted by the Registrar Arabic 
Madarsas, U.P. The academic and financial support is being 
provided by the Director, Minority Welfare Department, U.P. 
but the administrative and supervisory controls are being 
exercised by the Directorate of Urdu and Oriental Languages. 

Keeping in view the importance of Urdu Language in the 
state, Directorate of Urdu was constituted in the year 1989. 
Formally, this Directorate was responsible for the development 
of Urdu language along with the attendant issues pertaining 
to extension and for providing proper incentive to it but in the 
year 1991 the development, management and supervision of 
Sanskrit and 12 modern Indian languages also came under 
this directorate. 
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Besides this, Urdu teachers are also appointed exclusively 
to teach Urdu in Junior and Senior Basic Schools under 
centrally sponsored scheme. It may be noted that 7,589 
Maktabas are also running in the state to provide Urdu 
education at the primary level. At the secondary level 109 
government schools and 830 private schools provide urdu 
education. 

At present there are 110 (including 21 Anglo Indian Schools) 
institutions affiliated to the Council for the Indian School 
Certificate Examination, New Delhi and 688 institutions 
affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. In addition to such institutions, the Government 
of U.P. has accorded recognition to 32 other institutions for 
conducting classes up to VIII class standard. Thus, the total 
number of these Schools in the state is 830. At the time of 
independence there were only 32 (including Uttaranchal) such 
schools in U.P. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND ALLIED SUPPORT 
STRUCTURE 


An overview of developments in teacher education in Uttar 
Pradesh during the last 100 years reveals the vital role played 
by various institutions established in the state. These 
institutions provide impetus to reform and innovation in the 
field of teacher's education in the state. Milestones in the 
field of teacher education in U.P. are: (i) In 1896, a Government 
Training College was established at Lucknow. Later on it was 
upgraded and shifted to Allahabad known as Government 
Central Pedagogical Institute, (ii) Education Expansion, U.P. 
was set up in 1938 at Allahabad as the only institution of its 
kind for expansion of education and development of the 
teaching-learning process and teaching techniques/skills 
among the teachers, (iii), Bureau of Psychology U.P., 
Allahabad was established in 1947 to undertake studies in the 
field of child psychology and education, (iv) English Language 
Teaching Institute was set up in 1956 at Allahabad to promote 
and strengthen the teaching of English, (v) State Institute of 
Education was established in 1964 at Allahabad for ensuring 
improvement in respect of elementary education under the 
academic support of the NCERT, (vi) State Institute of Science 
Education was set up in 1965 at Allahabad to strengthen the 
teaching of Science and Mathematics, (vii) State Institute of 
Hindi was set up in 1969 at Varanasi to function in the area of 
Hindi Language teaching and other Indian languages, and 
(viii) State Council of Educational Research and Training was 
constituted and established at Lucknow in 1981. Keeping in 
view the emerging needs of the state along with the pressures 
on the altered role and functions of the SCERT all these special 
institutes and training colleges of the Education Department 
within the state were put directly under the SCERT as its 
departments. 

The state government established different kinds of 
teachers’ training colleges and institutes to fulfil the pressing 
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needs and requirements of the state. There were 13 Licentiate 
in Teaching (LT) Colleges in UP State Government accorded 
equivalence to LT certificate with BEd degree. The curricula 
followed by the LT Training Colleges and those in use at 
various university departments of education differ from one 
another. In 1999, the state government decided to discontinue 
the LT course and allowed all private LT Colleges to convert 
themselves into BEd colleges after completing the required 
formalities. 

The state has at present only two training colleges leading 
to Certificate in Teaching (Nursery). The duration of the course 
is stipulated as two years and the total intake is fixed at 61 
which is duly approved by the National Council of Teacher 
Education. There are 4 Physical Training Colleges in the state. 
Of these, 2 are government colleges (one for women and the 
other for men) and the rest 2 are privately managed but 
recognised by the state government. A revised and updated 2 
years DPEd course has been introduced in these training 
colleges as per instructions of the NCTE. Total intake capacity 
of these colleges is 130 as approved by the NCTE. 

In UP, District Institutes of Education and Training have 
been established in a phased manner. Till now 67 DIETs have 
been sanctioned by the Government of India for Uttar Pradesh 
since 1988-89 in five phases. Out of 67 DIETs, 10 are located in 
newly created Uttaranchal State. There are, now, 57 DIETs in 
U.P. NCTE has allotted 100 seats of B.T.C. trainees for each 
DIET of U.P. including Uttaranchal. 

The Government Constructive Training College, Lucknow, 
Government Basic Training College, Varanasi and Government 
Home Science Training College, Allahabad have been upgraded 
into Colleges of Teacher Education by GOI vide its order dated 
25 September 2000. These colleges are yet to be functional. 

At present, there are 3 Institutes of Advanced Studies in 
Education in the state. Of these one has been established 
under the control of Lucknow University and the other under 
the administrative control of Rohelkhand University, Bareilly. 
The third IASE has been set up by upgrading the erstwhile 
Government Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad under 
the direct administrative control of the state government 
(education department). 

The state has introduced a new teacher education approach 
for elementary education sector by raising the entry level 
academic qualification from +2 level to first degree level as a 
prerequisite to admissions for the pre-service training 
programmes (BTC), by reorienting the teacher education 
courses with accent on an internship programme incorporating 
ingredients of broad based contextual and conceptual teaching 
competencies and capacity building through use of action 
research strategy and by revamping in-service education 
programmes in a major way. 

The curricula and textbooks of school education have been 
redesigned with a distinct slant towards adoption of activity- 
based pedagogy and strengthening of teacher support in the 
shape of teaching aids and educational technology coupled 


with information technology inputs. The newly created support 
structures of Cluster Resource Centres, Block Resource 
Centres and DIETs have been considerably equipped at the 
district and grassroot level. 

A new scheme of Continuous and Comprehensive 
Evaluation (CCE) for Parishadiya Primary Schools of the state 
has been launched from the academic year of 2001-02. This 
will facilitate and strengthen the efforts for effectively 
encouraging the meaningful adoption of formative and 
summative evaluation procedures to further ensure quality 
assurance drive for school education. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


Educational expenditure in Uttar Pradesh has shown a very 
remarkable increase over the plan period. In terms of actual 
amount the educational expenditure has gone up in U.P. from 
Rs7.10 crore in 1950-51 to Rs 345.87 crore in 1980-81. It reached 
a level of Rs 6096.33 crore in 1999-2000. 

As compared to total educational expenditure, that on 
school education has gone up from Rs 4.85 crore in 1950-51 to 
Rs 281.17 crore in 1980-81 which has further increased to 
Rs 5224.72 crore in 1999-2000. 

In terms of the ratio of total educational expenditure, school 
education expenditure stood at 68.31 per cent in 1950-5! which 
went up to 81.29 per cent in 1980-81 and jumped to 85.70 per 
cent in 1999-2000. At the same time it may be observed that 
total educational expenditure as a ratio of total state budgetary 
expenditure wentup from 13.70 per centin 1950-51 to 20.15 per 
cent in 1980-81 and slightly increased to 20.48 per cent in 
1999-2000. These trends suggest that expenditure priorities 
have received preference in respect of total education in general 
and school education in particular. 


EMERGING TREND SET 


The preceding account in respect of expansion and coverage 
indicating the situation of enrolment, participation rates, access 
and expenditure clearly provides a peep into the policy 
initiatives at the state level. The trend shows a concer for 
equity and excellence and efforts to meet the constitutional 
commitments recently emphasised in the national as well as 
State level contexts. Three distinct features of the state level 
Policy initiative may be highlighted in this regard. These are: 
(1) expanding access specially with reference to the focus 
groups, (2) ensuring quality of performances in terms of 
teaching-learning outcomes, teacher inputs, TLM, and 
physical infrastructures and, (3) Institutional capacity building 
with an eye on promoting sustainable development through 
use of innovative policies, programmes and interventions 
considered to be efficacious and expedient for addressing the 
gaps in the system. 

The Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Project was launched 
in 1993 in ten districts for a period of seven years. The number 


of districts covered under the project increased to 17 (Varanasi, 
Bhadohi, Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Banda, Etawah, Sitapur, Aligarh, 
Saharanpur, Pauri, Nainital, US Nagar, Kaushambi, Chitrakoot, 
Hathras, Chanduali and Auriya) due to creation of new districts 
in the intervening period from large districts. The major 
interventions under the project aimed at building institutional 
capacity, improving quality and retention in schools and 
expanding access specially of girls/SC and ST category. 

The Government of India launched District Primary 
Education Programme as centrally sponsored scheme with 
financial and technical assistance to the states for primary 
education. Thus, in 1997 DPEP II and in 2000 DPEP III were 
launched covering 18 and 38 districts respectively in the state 
with the avowed goals reflected earlier. Additionally, a joint 
GOI-UN System Janshala programme in one district at present 
being a collaborative effort for universalisation of primary 
education has been launched from the year 1999 onwards. It 
focuses on enhancement of the capacity for community 
participation in effective school management and protection 
of child rights, improvement of teacher performance in use of 
interactive, child-centred and gender sensitive methods of 
teaching in multi-grade classrooms and amelioration of overall 
social conditions in the state. 

To further accentuate the drive for Universalisation of 
Elementary Education, a centrally sponsored scheme under 
the nomenclature of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, has been recently 
launched by Government of India. This is intended to promote 
universal enrolment and retention of all children (6-14 yrs) 
and improving quality of education with a view to ensure UEE 
(class 1-8) by 2010 across the states. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In brief, some of the major thrusts adumbrated in the policies 
and programmes of school education pertain to the concern 
for quality, equality of educational opportunity, improved 
pedagogy and a dependable system of evaluation and 
launching a sustained drive for fairly efficient and 
decentralised administration of the schools, participatory and 
need-based training inputs and creation of strong academic 
support structure for BRC and CRC in the primary education 
sector. 

In addition to these, a persistent effort is being made to 
widen the bases of access by adopting effective strategies in 
respect of alternative schooling, distance mode of learning 
and information technology and to revamp the school curricula 
and textbooks in order to accommodate the perceptions and 
need of the focus groups within the state. The pre-service 
and in-service training programmes are being imparted a 
complete face-lift to the extent that the concept of accoun- 
tability has been made an integral part of teacher education 
programmes. 

After successful introduction of UPBEP and DPEP II and 
III as important interventions, the focus is now shifting to 
capacity building and ensuring sustainable developments in 
the primary and upper primary education sector. The 
secondary and senior secondary level education has also 
been brought under the purview of needed reforms for 
which beginnings have been made in the areas of curricular 
changes, examination and evaluation patterns and vocational 
education. 
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VALUE EDUCATION 


D.K. Bhattacharjee 


INTRODUCTION 


The term “Value Education’ refers to the variety of educational 
interventions—curricular and others—proposed (and 
practised in the educational system) to deal with what is 
perceived as the general deterioration in values in all walks of 
life. Other terms that are in vogue are: value oriented education, 
moral education, moral and spiritual education, education in 
human values. The concern is with the development of values 
in general covering the moral, social, spiritual, aesthetic and 
other values as well. 


CONTEXTS 


The erosion of values in practically every aspect of human life 
is a matter of universal anxiety and concer. The roots of such 
value erosion could to be traced from multiple contexts. 

The pattern of social change, modernisation and 
development that had taken place under the impact of 
Westernisation of education brought in its wake a general 
decline in values in public life. This manifested in such forms 
as low level of tolerance, violence, disruptions in the family 
life, value conflicts, corruption, atrocities on women and 
children, terrorism, social tension, social discriminations and 
pathology of various kinds such as suicide, murder, theft, etc. 
Globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation have led to the 
emergence of the market economy resulting in cut-throat 
competition, sharp decline of values, consumerism and 
corruption. 

In the modern world order ‘interdependence’ and 
‘complementarity’ have become central features of human 
relations. During war, floods, earthquake, violence and similar 
type of life threatening situations people of the entire world 
become concerned. The whole world has taken the shape of 
one family and common concern is expressed for survival of 
life in planet earth. Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam (the whole world 
is my family) is not a mere slogan, people are now genuinely 
concerned with their common future. 

The developing countries including India pursued the 
Western models of development which were largely ‘economic’ 
innature. It has now been realised that economic development 
alone cannot lead to ‘human development’ and ‘sustainable 
development’. Negligence of ethical and moral aspects of life 
in societies the world over has caused severe imbalances in 
development. The situation has become deplorable and 


explosive due to inequity in sharing of resources, poverty, 
over population and other disadvantages such as ill-health, 
inability to have access to education and information, crime, 
violence and degradation of physical environment. Urgent 
need is felt to design interventions in education to deal with 
the situation. 

In India, exploitation of large numbers of children belonging 
to age group 5-14 years in the form of hazardous child labour 
and child abuse due to poverty is a big challenge to 
universalisation of education. A large number of children suffer 
from disadvantages associated with first generation learning, 
frequent absenteeism, lack of concentration/confidence due 
to socioeconomic background, poverty and malnutrition. 
Health, nutrition, promotion of small family norm, environmental 
protection, measures to control the problems of air, water and 
environmental degradation, intelligent use of technology and 
sustainable model of development have emerged as important 
areas of intervention for improvement of quality of life the 
people. Continuous pressure is building up on the school 
system to respond to such problems through value education 
initiatives. 

The need for value education has been deeply felt in the 
broader context of commercialisation of education which has 
led to the creation of a distressing divide between ‘schooling’ 
and ‘education’. Education is a value and school is an 
instrument to realise it. But what is valued today is efficiency 
with which the school prepares the child to compete for success 
in a market economy. The value frame provided by home, 
community, school, peer group, media and society are different 
and often contradictory. Values propagated by the electronic 
media and peer group on many occasions are more powerful 
than values taught in the school or by the parents. The menace 
of private tuition is another issue the root cause of which 
needs to be analysed. 

‘Schooling’ has thus gradually distanced itself from its 
central purpose of education. Education like other consumer 
goods is marketed by the profit motive. Market forces today 
regulate the production, distribution and growth of knowledge. 
The genuine objectives of education like development of 
personality, moral character, creative self-expression, 
democratic citizenship, nurturing of talent have suffered 
Serious neglect in schooling. The schools and teacher training 
institutions are not in a position to practise what they preach. 
Therefore, the need for re-examining the objectives of 
education vis-a-vis schooling practices and transformation 


of schools and teacher training institutions are strongly felt 
by many. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEES, 
COMMISSIONS AND POLICY DIRECTIVES 


Concern over the erosion of basic values and the need for 
educational action to combat the situation is a recurring theme 
in the recommendations of major commissions on education 
down history. The Memorandum in the Post-War Educational 
Development, 1944 (Sargent Committee Report) had observed 
‘...That a curriculum devoid of an ethical basis will prove 
barren at the end.’ The Religious Education Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education (1945) had recommended 
that ‘spiritual and moral teaching common to all religions should 
be an integral part of the curriculum...’ The University 
Education Commission (1948-49) was in favour of incorporation 
of spiritual training in the curriculum. The Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53) had observed that religious and moral 
instruction play an important role in the character development 
of children. Sriprakasha Committee (1959) had recommended 
deliberate inclusion of moral and spiritual values in the 
scheme of education from the earliest years of schooling. 
The Report of the Committee on Emotional Integration 
(Sampurnanand Committee, 1962) highlighted the need to 
emphasise values for strengthening the feeling of national 
consciousness among young people. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) made significant 
recommendations on the value orientation of education. The 
Commission emphasised values needed for social and national 
integration and an integrated and egalitarian society, 
promotion of national consciousness, development of 
democratic values such as scientific temper, tolerarice, respect 
for the culture of other national groups. It stressed the need 
for inculcation of moral, spiritual values and self-discipline as 
integral part of modernisation and for working out a balance 
between knowledge and skills derived from science and 
technology and values and insights derived from ethics and 
religion. It recommended inclusion of ‘education about 
religions’ which is different from ‘religious education’. 

National Policy on Education, 1986 (NPE) observed: “India’s 
political and social life is passing through a phase which poses 
the danger of erosion to long accepted values.’ While dealing 
with ‘the essence and role of education’ the Policy observed: 
‘In our national perception education is essentially for all. 
This is fundamental to our all round development, material 
and spiritual.’ Itrecommended a ‘common core’ in the National 
Curriculum Framework to promote values such as India’s 
common cultural heritage, egalitarianism, democracy and 
secularism, equality of sexes, protection of the environment, 
removal of social barriers, observance of small family norms 
and inculcation of scientific temper. The Policy further 
observed that: deculturisation, de-humanisation and 
alienation must be avoided at all costs and in our culturally 
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plural society, education should foster universal and eternal 
values, oriented towards the unity and integration of our 
people. 

The Review of NPE (Ramamurti Committee, 1990) entitled, 
‘Towards an Enlightened and Human Society’ observed: 
‘Education must further provide a climate for the nurture of 
values, both as a personalised set of values forming ones 
character and including necessarily social, cultural and 
national values, so as to have a context and meaning for 
actions and decisions and in order to enable the persons to 
act with conviction and commitment.’ The CABE Committee 
on Policy (1992) recommended that ‘Value education should 
not be confined to the curriculum translated in the classroom. 
It suggested several other activities for promoting values such 
as establishment of linkages between the school and the 
community and extra curricular activities like community 
singing of folk songs.’ The Programme of Action (1992) 
emphasised the need of promoting personality development 
particularly in terms of discovering the inherent potentialities 
of the child and the need to follow a ‘broad-based approach 
that reflects values of secularism, nationalism and 
consciousness of their constructive role in larger destiny of 
India.” 

The basic values highlighted in the Constitution of India 
are democracy, socialism and secularism. The Directive 
Principles of the State Policy aim at ensuring peoples welfare 
and reflect democratic and socialistic values. The Forty second 
Amendment of the Constitution of India inserted Article 51A, 
Part IVA and incorporated Fundamental Duties. Article 51A 
has stressed on values like unity of India, harmony, spirit of 
common brotherhood, preservation of rich heritage of 
composite culture, compassion, scientific temper and 
humanism. The fundamental duties are treated as equally 
important as fundamental rights. 

The Parliamentary Standing Committee on Human Resource 
Development in its Eighty-first Report on Value Based 
Education (1999) (Chavan Committee Report) observed that 
‘Truth (Satya), Righteous Conduct (Dharma), Peace (Shanti), 
Love (Prema) and non-violence (Ahimsa) are the core universal 
values which can be identified as foundation stone on which 
value based education programme can be built up.’ The Report 
strongly advocated ‘Education about Religions’ as an 
instrument of social cohesion and social and religious harmony. 

The Curriculum Framework for Quality Teacher Education 
(NCTE, 1998) emphasised the need of inculcating values 
through teacher education programmes. 

The National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(2000) has dealt with various issues related to education for 
value development at different stages of school education. 


MAJOR ISSUES RELATED TO VALUE EDUCATION 


In spite of the recommendations of various Commissions, 
Committees and policy directives value education could not 
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gain curricular recognition and importance due to prolonged 
debate and confusion over a number of conceptual and 
methodological issues. A few critical issues and consensus 
view points are given below: 


Types of Values 


A major issue relates to what specific values should schools 
transmit. Instead of providing a long list of values or trying to 
classify values for different stages of school education, it is 
meaningful to highlight the type of values to be promoted in 
our school system. It is very difficult to identify a particular 
set of values for a particular stage of school education since 
many of the values are relevant for more than one stage of 
school education. Again, a number of values overlap under 
more than one type. The values frequently mentioned for 
inclusion in school education are: 

Inculcation of universal human values has been visualised 
as one of the important objectives of education by our great 
educators. Universal values are considered as essential for 
the progress of the individual and society. Five core universal 
human values are—Truth, Righteous Conduct, Peace, Love 
and Non-Violence. Peace, non-violence, and love are linked 
together. The holy scriptures of Hinduism, Sikhism, Islam, 
Christianity and Baha’ism uphold values of peace, love, 
brotherhood and fellowship. The Delor’s Commission (1996) 
in a bid to harmonise increasing globalisation and concern for 
preservation of national cultural identities has emphasised 
the need to expand the canvas of universal values. Universal 
values encompass: awareness of human rights combined with 
a sense of social responsibilities, value of social equity and 
democratic participation in decision-making, understanding and 
tolerance of cultural differences and pluralism, spirit of caring, 
Cooperative spirit, enterprising spirit, creativity, sensitivity to 
gender equality, open-mindedness to change, sense of 
obligation to environment protection and sustainable 
development. 

Values related to inter-religious communication or inter- 
faith dialogue highlight tolerance, cooperation, equality, peace 
and fundamental unity of all religions. The attainment of the 
spiritual value has been considered as the highest value, the 
ultimate objective of all religions, Spirituality is different from 
religion. Spiritual values include exploration of consciousness 
through methods like control of mind, prayer and practice of 
yoga. The concept of spirituality cuts across all religions. The 
great religions across the world have propagated values like 
love, friendship, duty, courage, faith, happiness and peace which 
highlights fundamental unity of all religions. Secular values lay 
stress on tolerance, respect for others, equality, goodness, 
individual autonomy and freedom in matters related to religion, 
morality and spirituality. Secularism has been interpreted as 

Dharma Nirapekshata or as Sarva Dharma Sambhava. 
Constitutional values include fundamental duties, economic, 
social and political justice, equality, liberty, freedom, fratemity. 


Folk dance, songs, folk tales, music and paintings are 
affective modes of depicting the cultural values of the people 
related to traditions, customs, beliefs, rituals, attitudes, 
festivals, heroic deeds, folk lore and mythologies. One of the 
principle objective of teaching of Indian languages is to help 
the student to acquire cultural values through tales, stories, 
legends, myths. Aesthetic values highlight search for beauty 
in art, dance, painting and music as well as of symmetry and 
beauty in nature, rhyme and rhythm in poetry. 

Scientific values include concern for truth, scientific 
attitude, open mindedness, tolerance, logical enquiry, rational 
thinking. Science educators are of the opinion that scientific 
attitude helps the students to become more cooperative, 
responsible and critical. Environmental values include love 
for nature, respecting the rights of animals and plants, the 
need of protecting the environment, respect for laws of nature, 
acceptance of natural limitations and cycles, recognition of 
the interrelatedness of all life, recycling of resources in place 
of wasteful consumption. It emphasises the need to adopt 
humanistic approach to environment. 

Personal values include good manners and good conduct 
in relation to children, elders, juniors, guests in everyday life, 
patience, etiquettes, extending help to others, self-discipline, 
good character, honesty, courage, gratitude, humility. Emphasis 
on physical/health related values is considered necessary 
not only for optimum physical and psychological functioning 
but for achieving all round development of the personality of 
the child. Values like good health, strength, perfection, grace 
and beauty are important physical values. Family values 
include values like courtesy, caring, respect for elders, 
Sensitivity. 

Moral or ethical values include values related to code of 
conduct, honesty, integrity, discipline, duty, non-injury, 
attention to means, self-control, self-reliance, inquiry into the 
good, bad and ugly aspects of human behaviour. Economic 
values include enterprise, thrift, efficiency, profit motive. 

Social values include cooperation, friendliness, cleanliness, 
team work, small family norm, compassion, courage, love of 
Social justice, social sensitivity, social responsibility, tolerance, 
freedom, } Socialism, secularism, national integration, 
fellow feeling, civic sense. Values related to national 
integration are equality, justice, integrity, respect for others, 
secularism, socialism, democracy, social harmony, patriotism. 


Indian Values 


There are values distinctive of Indian culture and it is 
demanded that school education should promote these. The 
need to inculcate Indian values has been strongly advocated 
by great Indian thinkers. It is held that values like truth, non- 
violence, tolerance and synthesis are basically Indian. So 
also the values related to composite culture, culture of 
comprehensiveness and unity in diversity. Another Indian 
value the importance of which has been recognised globally 


is peace. Values like ‘human dignity’ and ‘equality’ have been 
highlighted in Indian classical literature specially in Vedas 
and Smritis. The values such as fearlessness, purity of mind, 
establishing oneself in the yoga for knowledge, charity, control 
of the senses, sacrifice, austerity, uprightness, non-injury, 
truth, absence of anger, renunciation, tranquillity, compassion, 
gentleness, humility, boldness, forgiveness, fortitude, absence 
of hatred, absence of pride, spiritual quest, critical 
intellectuality, ethical and artistic expression are also 
considered as basically Indian. 


Alternative Approaches 


Views and practices also differ about approaches to value 
education, i.e., how values should be transacted in schools. 
One may visualise three alternative approaches to value 
education: value education as a separate subject (direct 
approach); value education an integral part of all subjects 
(indirect approach or integrated approach); mixed approach 


Value Education as a Separate Subject 


This approach proposes value education as a separate subject 
with a definite curriculum with a separate time slot, specially 
prepared textbooks and a specialised teacher. Teaching of 
values takes place through stories, biographies, poetry, 
recitation, songs, dramas, meditation, prayers. Teacher's 
special orientation on value issues and formal evaluation is 
part of this approach. Based on this approach, value education/ 
moral education programmes have been developed and even 
institutionalised by organisations nurturing schools in India 
and abroad. 


Integrated Approach 


Under this approach value education is not seen as a separate 
subject but integrated with the transaction of all subjects and 
activities of the school. Every teacher is a value education 
teacher and values permeate through the school curriculum 
and co-curriculum. The entire school atmosphere exudes 
values. Value issues are also integrated with teachers training. 
Not only the teacher, the principal and administrative staff are 
also oriented to value based management of schools. 


Mixed Approach 


The third approach combines both value education as a 
separate subject and the integrated approach. There are some 
institutions which see value education as a separate subject 
with separate slot in school timetable as well as make value edu- 
cation a common agenda for all school subjects and activities. 

These different approaches call for specific actions with 
respect to: 


@ designing separate curriculum or integrating value 
issues to curriculum, 
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@ preparation of separate textbooks and support 
materials or integrating value issues there in, 

e designing separate teacher training programme both 
pre-service as well as in-service or integration of value 
issues with teacher training curriculum, 

@ transaction of curriculum through class room and co- 
curricular activities, 

e evaluation of values education through formal and 
informal tools, 

@ management of value education in terms of providing 
of resources/facilities and creating value climate in 
schools. 


METHODS OF VALUE ORIENTATION 


Multiple pedagogic strategies of value inculcation are 
practised in India. These include, use of stories, parables, 
anecdotes, quotations and examples; value clarification, 
persuasion, problem-solving, role playing, simulation, group 
discussion, debates, essay competition, creating emotionally 
charged situation, studying biographies of great men, 
organisation of morning assembly; yoga, meditation, asanas 
and exercise; personality development programmes, service 
during holidays and outside school hours, parent-teachers 
meetings, celebration of festivals of different religions, 
community singing, observation of national and international 
days, leadership and national integration camps, organisation 
of special programmes/exhibitions on national integration, 
communal harmony, world peace, organisation of various co- 
curricular activities including sports and games, creating 
aesthetic environment in school, organisation of social 
awareness and sensitivity camps, national integration, camps, 
National Cadet Corps, Scouts and Guides programme. In 
addition, value based school environment/atmosphere and 
the role models of the teacher are emphasised. 

Attempts are also made to integrate values with different 
subjects such as language, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, arts, etc. There are certain values which are charac- 
teristic of different school subjects. For example, teaching- 
learning of science is intended to strengthen the values like 
free inquiry, the quest for truth, open-mindedness, curiosity, 
objectivity, desire to know, scientific temper. Mathematics is 
associated with logical thinking, precision, neatness, accuracy, 
perseverance. The purpose of social studies is to broaden the 
children’s vision of human society in order to make them good 
citizens. Language, besides developing reading, writing, liste- 
ning skills, is intended to stimulate imagination, creative 
thinking, sensitivity, appreciation and emotional development. 
Subjects like art stimulate the affective aspects of child’s 
personality. The curriculum developers and textbook writers 
are conscious of the values inherent in each subject and utilise 


the potential of the subject for inculcation of the appropriate 
values. 
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Values are infused in the process of teaching-learning at 
two levels: (i) the content level, (ii) transaction level. Many 
lessons in the textbooks have value components in different 
forms. Sometimes these are given directly. Sometimes they lie 
hidden or given indirectly. It is therefore, important to identify 
nodal points in a lesson/text which are value laden. At the 
content level, the value components (explicit or hidden) 
appropriate and relevant to the lessons in the textbooks are 
first analysed. The values are then deliberately brought into 
the context and focus. Apart from infusing values into the 
lessons the teaching-learning process is also made value- 
oriented through transaction of the subject matter even if value 
dimensions are hidden and not directly presented in the texts. 
Teacher adopts appropriate teaching-learning approaches by 
devising examples, experiments, discussion, interaction, 
questions, role playing and, in short, by the presentation of 
the subject matter in the perspective of values. Values are 
communicated not only at the cognitive (knowledge) level 
but also at the affective (feelings, emotions, attitudes) and the 
behavioural (skills and practices) levels. The process of 
inculcating values involves building awareness, development 
of faith/belief in values, practice, value clarification and 
spontaneous practice or habit formation. 


TEACHING-LEARNING MATERIALS 


Values are presented through materials in the form of 
biographies, stories, rhymes, poems, essays, play, inspiring 
Passages, anecdotes, songs, riddles, comic strips, paintings, 
agreement disagreement sheets, graphics or visual materials 
like symbols, drawings, posters, charts, cartoons, graphs, 
pictorial illustration albums. Supplementary reading materials 
based on inspiring stories, parables, role model of the teachers 
and biography of national heroes are presented before the 
students. Teacher guides and guide book for parents on value 
education have been prepared by a number of government 
and non-governmental organisations. TV and video films also 
function as a powerful medium in promoting human values. A 
number of video films have been produced on value themes 
by different government and non-governmental organisations, 
CIEE NCERT has produced a large number of audio and video 
materials. 


EVALUATION OF VALUE LEARNING 


Evaluation of value attainment has always been considered 
as a difficult area. The issue has not been much debated since 
it was found that evaluation of value education is a difficult 
task. It has been argued that measurement of values such as 
love, truth, peace are not quantifiable, unlike evaluation of 
knowledge, understanding and skills. It has been pointed out 
that the evaluation and assessment of value attainment need 
not be taken in a strictly formal sense. The purpose of 
evaluation is much wider and deeper in the context of values. 


It should serve the twin purpose of monitoring the learner’s 
progress in value attainment as well as the measurement of 
the impact of value education programme in terms of 
behavioural changes in the students and changes in climate 
of the schools. 

To a certain extent, it is possible to evaluate the level of 
value attainment of the school children. The evaluation needs 
to be based on observation for a considerable period of time. 
The habits of the students to certain extent are the reflection 
of their attitudes and values. The level of consistency with 
which an activity is performed is also the indicator of a student's 
mindset. The classroom teacher has the opportunity to observe 
the students formally and informally over a considerable 
period of time. The level of involvement or ‘volunteerism’ by 
a student for a particular activity may also reveal the level of 
value attainment. It has been observed that some students 
willingly donate blood and participate in different types of 
social service activities. It is also not difficult to observe the 
child's level of cooperation and ability to work with others 
which are considered as an important values in a democratic 
and multi-cultural society. A single method or tool may not be 
adequate for assessment of value attainment by students. 
However, the innovative teacher works out multiple 
assessment procedures such as observation, questioning, 
discussion, role play, group activities, report of teachers, 
parents and peers. Evaluation of values is also a continuous 
process. 


ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


In the Vedic age the teacher (guru) was expected to facilitate 
all-round development of the child. Intimate relationship 
between teacher and the pupil was the essence of gurukula 
system. Major values practised were good conduct, harmony 
between speech and action, austerity, simplicity in life, 
endurance, discipline, sense of duty, character and self- 
imposed discipline. During the upanishadic period the 
teacher-pupil relationship was marked by qualities of love, 
respect, discipline, freedom, and Spiritual development. 
Vedanta taught that within the child and man all knowledge/ 
abilities are dormant, it only requires awakening which the 
teacher has to bring about. 

In the modem context of value orientation of education 
there has emerged a new role perception of teachers. This is 
manifest in the several exhortations and laudatory references 
made on the role of the teacher in educational literature: Every 
teacher has to function also as a ‘value educator’. The teacher 
must ensure that in the teaching of a particular subject or in 
dealings with pupils or while organising activities fundamental 
values like truth, love, right conduct, non-violence are brought 
out. The teachers need to be well acquainted with the 
methodology of organising Programmes in the school such 
as prayer, meditation, simple yogic exercises, personality and 
character development, shramadan, practice of Indian values 


like tolerance, compassion, peace and ahimsa. Stories, parables, 
anecdotes and examples drawn from different religions are to 
be presented before the students for inculcation of ethical 
values. The teacher needs to be trained to function as an 
agent who stimulates, provokes, informs, sensitises the learner 
with reference to value situations in life. Teacher has to involve 
learners actively in discussion, dialogue and practice of 
activities. Teacher is not only a facilitator but he is to inspire 
the students. The very nature of the job of teaching imposes 
obligations and commitments on a teacher. It is essential that 
the teachers should follow professional ethics. Unless one is 
committed and dedicated one cannot be a value teacher. 


PRACTICES AND PROGRAMMES OF VALUE 
EDUCATION IN INDIAN SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS TRAINING INITIATIVES 


The commonly followed programmes/activities in value 
education in Kendriya Vidyalaya and Navodaya Schools are: 
prayer in school assembly, debates on moral issues, 
celebrating birthdays of great leaders, integration of value 
themes to different curricular and co-curricular activities and 
practising yogasanas. Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan had 
introduced a pilot project entitled “Value based education in 
Kendriya Vidyalayas’ limited to 50 Kendriya Vidyalayas 
located in 5 regions which was started in 1995 for students of 
classes VI to VII. Encouraged by the response, the project 
was extended to Kendriya Vidyalayas located in all regions. 
The project emphasised integrated value education aims to 
develop secular character, freedom from dogmas and 
superstition and to bring about attitudinal change in students 
suited to democratic way of life. The Sangathan organises 
workshops, seminar, teachers training on value education 
themes. 

In order to inculcate selected values in students value 
education has been incorporated in elementary school 
curriculum of Maharashtra since 1997. The focus of the 
programme is organisation of activities centring 10 selected 
values in classes I-VII, teachers training and material 
development. Handbook on Value Education for teachers and 
handbook for students of classes I to IV on value education 
have been published. 

In schools of Pondicherry, school assembly is used to share 
experiences, present anecdotes and reading materials by 
students. To promote universal values, social service, cultural 
activities, festivals are organised. 

Community singing programme which facilitates singing 
and learning of songs together is also practised in many 
schools. Training camps on experiential value education 
programmes through Community Singing developed by 
NCERT has been organised in many states. Through 
community signing children internalise values like patriotism, 
tolerance, appreciation of cultural heritage, diversities in nature 
and ways of life. 
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Value Education in Non-governmental/Private 
Educational Organizations 


Several non-governmental organisations are engaged in 
promoting value-oriented education through the schools/ 
institutions run by them. 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math 
(West Bengal) run 79 primary schools, 34 upper primary 
schools, 29 secondary schools, 23 senior secondary schools 
and 9 colleges in different parts of the country where value 
education is a major component of school education, From 
the academic year 1987, schools located in West Bengal have 
been teaching a compulsory subject ‘Indian culture and moral 
education’. These schools practise daily prayer, bhajan, 
recitation from scriptures, retreats for character development, 
meditation, contemplation, physical training, sports and 
games, literary activities, hobbies besides academic subjects. 
Occasional lectures on value education themes, observance 
of Durga Puja, Kali Puja, the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda and other religious leaders, 
The students also study stories from Panchtantra and 
Mahabharata, Chanakya Sloka, teachings of Lord Buddha, 
Jesus Christ, Koran, Bhagwad Gita, Sri Rama krishna, 
Vivekananda and others. The focus of the activities for 
students are to understand the aim and purpose of life, 
harmony between life experiences and values, development 
of concentration, arousing ‘vivek’ of people, development of 
character values development, spiritual development, Indian 
spiritual heritage. In order to strengthen the value based habits 
beyond training, formation of study circles is encouraged 
where students spend time together, reading books, practising 
silence/meditation, discussing issues like quality of life, dharma 
and goals of life. 

Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning located in 
Puttaparthi, Andhra Pradesh manages one primary school, 
one secondary school, two higher secondary schools and 
three colleges. In these schools value education is a major 
component of the school programme. The Institute conducts 
in-service training of teachers where value education is the 
principal focus. Sathya Sai Education Approach to value 
education aims at developing a sense of equality and unity 
among people of the world. The five core values like truth, 
righteousness, peace, non-violence and love are emphasised 
for spiritual elevation. The values of liberalisation, 
humanisation, inter-connectedness, faith in all religions, are 
the basic principles guiding the life. The activities that are 
organised to develop the values include community prayers, 
group singing, silent sitting, study of scriptures, storytelling 
based on life of great men, group activities to promote 
discipline, learning of social rules and obligations. The 
schools/institutions managed by the institute offer games and 
cultural activities, social service week, thought for the day, 
morning assembly, national holidays and festivals, awareness 
programmes, meditation, yoga classes, lectures, independent 
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studies, music, devotional songs, sports and games. The aim 
is to promote desire for excellence, patriotism, equality, dignity 
of labour and spiritual upliftment among students. 

Jain Vishva Bharati manages Jain Vishva Bharati Institute, 
a Deemed University and one senior secondary school 
attached to it. Books on Jeevan Vigyan have been published 
by the organisation. The organisation conducts training 
programmes for school students and teachers where Preksha 
meditation is used as a tool for attitudinal change, behaviour 
modification, development of reasoning power, treatment of 
psychosomatic diseases and attainment of self-mastery. 

Kendriya Jeevan Vigyan Academy organises two types of 
training programmes, for teachers, residential and non- 
residential. The duration of these programmes is of seven 
days, but could be squeezed into three days as per require- 
ments. Residential programmes begin at 6.00 in the morning 
and continue up to 8.00 p.m. The training aims at nurturing 
spirituality among participants, but there is no mention of 
religion. The programme is heavily oriented towards practical 
activities (80 per cent) and theoretical content is limited to 20 
percent. The programme includes contents like Jeevan Vigyan 
in Morning Assembly, (4 asanas, breathing exercise, sankalp 
and laughing exercise), meditation (preksha dhyan), yogic 
exercises (13) head to foot, jeevan vigyan theory, relaxation 
exercise (kayotsarga), personality development (theory) and 
anupreksha (contemplation). The programme is also offered 
to the students of classes 3 to 12. So far, 265 training 
programmes have been organised for the states of J&K, Punjab, 
Gujarat, Goa, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Delhi. The problems 
recently experienced by the organisation pertain to the 
deputation of teachers to these programmes. 

Central Chinmoy Mission Trust, Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu 
manages 3 nursery schools, 6 primary schools, 9 upper primary 
schools, 35 secondary schools, 23 senior secondary schools 
and 6 colleges in various parts of the country. The value 
education programmes in these institutions focus on 
integrated development of personality, Indian culture, 
patriotism, universal outlook. 

Brahma Kumari Ishwariya Vishwa Vidyalaya organises 
training programmes on human, moral and spiritual values for 
teachers, teacher educators and students, The programme 
for teachers is known as Living Values Educational Programme 
(LVEP) and the Programme meant for teacher educators is 
known as Teacher Trainers Training (TTT). Organisation of 
value-based activities for children and processes for creating 
a value-based atmosphere in the school are the focus of 
teachers training. Duration of training is three weeks and 
condensed courses are also organised. TTT programmes are 
attended by professional teacher educators, education officials 

and psychologists who already possess skills in training 
teachers with a background in psychology and facilitation 
skills. A series of books and a manual of trainers on Living 
Values have been brought out through Brahma Kumaris 


Educational Centre. These publications contain topics and 
details of the value education programmes for children and 
parents. Different kinds of courses are also offered for students 
which includes a three weeks condensed course and graded 
courses for children belonging to 3-7 and 8-14 years age 
groups. Personality Development Programme are conducted 
to inculcate right values and culture in the children belonging 
to age groups between 10-12 years and 13-15 years. The 
programmes include development of self-confidence, 
improvement of memory power, experiencing the inner-self 
power, qualities of a good student, harmony in relationships, 
self-preparation for establishing ‘golden-age Bharat’, ‘golden 
principles’ for a healthy life and training in yogasanas and 
meditation. 

Arya Samaj Approach to Value Education is being 
implemented through a wide network of schools managed by 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Educational Society. This approach 
involves imparting vedic knowledge and promoting spiritual 
development in students through prayer and meditation. It 
also emphasises human values, upliftment of women, the 
deprived and economically weaker sections of society. The 
school inculcates values through teaching, supplementary 
reading materials, in-house activities, morning assembly, 
debates, games and sports, visits and tours, etc. Besides, it 
emphasises the value of care of the aged, the needy, etc 

Ramakrishna Institute of Moral and Spiritual Education, 
Mysore offers two types of courses for teachers—pre-service 
BEd course and short-term in-service teacher training 
programme, The courses are residential. Course content 
includes compulsory moral and spiritual education along with 
the content and methodology of teaching. The course on Moral 
and Spiritual Education includes concept, need and objectives 
of moral education, nature of moral development, planning for 
teaching and evaluation in moral education, methodology of 
moral education, concept of universal religion and a study of 
the selections from the scriptures of the major religions of the 
world, i.e., Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and 
Jainism, spiritual education, concept and nature of moral 
judgement and problems of contemporary societies. Prayers, 
yoga, exercises, shramdan, meditation, life related skills, 
bhajans and discussions are the major activities included 
during the training. The materials developed for training on 
values education includes multimedia materials produced 
jointly with NIIT comprising printed materials, personality 
development cassettes and lectures. The teachers visit 
schools and display these materials. 

New Era Development Institute (NEDI) run by National 
Spiritual Assembly of Bahai’s in collaboration with NORAD 
has made efforts for training of teachers. The content and the 
methods used in the teacher-training programme are consistent 
with its central purpose to effect a fundamental change in 
society by changing the aims and methods of education. One- 
year certificate course for pre-primary teachers and two-years 


diploma course for primary teachers are offered. As an integral 
part of its teacher-training programme, NEDI has also 
developed innovative instructional materials for pre-primary 
and primary schools. These include a complete integrated 
curriculum for the pre-primary level, as well as environmental 
education, moral education and peace education materials for 
the primary level. These materials and training processes have 
been field tested in the schools run by Bahai’s in various 
parts of the country. Basic concepts of education, learning 
principles of oneness of mankind, quality of success, communal 
harmony, linking education to community developments, moral 
education, peace education, teaching of all religions and 
advance transactional methodologies have been highlighted 
in various work books for students as well as in teacher’s 
guides. Baha’i inspired materials include Virtue Guide: A 
Family Handbook for parents, teacher-training package 
entitled ‘Developing My True Self’. 

Sri Aurobindo Education Society, New Delhi, has been 
providing value education through its schools/institutions. 
The approach of Sri Aurobindo emphasised integral or holistic 
development of the child, i.e., physical, mental, intellectual, 
aesthetic and spiritual development of the pupils. The activities 
include morning assembly, preservation of resources, reading 
of good books, singing, drama, music, exhibition, dance, 
sports, games and meditation. All activities are value based. 
The teacher training programme aims at nurturing divine 
consciousness, liking yoga to daily life, nurturing motivation 
in teachers, psychic awakening, linking values to life and 
school, holistic development of all faculties and spiritual 
approach to education. A large number of value education 
related books for teachers, students, parents and meditational 
cassettes have been developed. 

Value education activities in the schools run by Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhawan include studies in Indian culture, special 
projects/programmes and co-curricular activities. Studies in 
Indian culture include slokas and prayers, stories, biographies, 
basics of music, dance, performing and fine arts, basics of 
religion, yoga education and aesthetic education. Special 
projects and programmes include social awareness and 
sensitivity camps, leadership and national integration camps, 
yoga camp, information and awareness programmes, morning 
assembly and other co-curricular activities. 

The highlights of the activities of the school run by Mata 
Amritanandamayi Math are: bond of love and admiration 
between teacher and taught, character development, desire to 
scale lofty heights of personal, social and spiritual attainment; 
awareness of responsibilities and duties towards society and 
nature; education for doing and education for becoming in 
addition to education for knowing. 

Sri Ramachandra Mission, Chennai organises training 
programmes for students and teachers. The approach to value 
education involves teaching discipline and obedience; 
integration of values to subjects, subtly inculcating need to 
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love and be loved and development of will power. 
Methodology followed involves meditation. Children praying, 
with soft music played in background practice the meditation. 
During morning when students enter school and during lunch 
time music is played. Children are helped to make positive 
affirniations like ‘I am good’. Students engage in praying, 
silence, relaxation during class periods, nature watching, yoga 
and physical exercises to develop will power, confidence and 
inner strength. A teacher training manual and graded materials 
for students in values has been developed. Guidebook for 
teachers are available for classes I to V, VI to X in Hindi, English 
and Tamil. Workshop for teachers, principals and educational 
administrators are conducted regularly. 

Maharishi Shiksha Sansthan imparts education based on 
the Indian Vedic culture. There are 250 Maharishi Vidya Mandir 
Vidyalayas, and 26 Maharishi Ideal Girls Schools in 17 states 
of India. The philosophy of the organisation is holistic 
development of the mind through transcendental meditation 
(T.M.) programme. Philosophy of the organisation is that every 
Atma is the ocean of knowledge, power and bliss which can 
be revealed through reading Vedic literature, practising 
Transcendental Meditation and T.M. Sidhi programme. The 
teacher's role is to guide the students to relate their personal 
experiences of meditation to sutra and mantra of vedic 
literature. Students are to integrate the qualities of Atma in 
their speech and behaviour. The students are not supposed 
to be overloaded with books or subjected to stressful 
examination pressures. Parents and teachers should verify 
the student’s growth of creative intelligence on the basis of 
their behaviour. The focus of Value Education programme for 
the students is on Vandana, Resolution of the Day, Self-pulse 
Reading, Pranayam, Transcendental Meditation, Rasayan 
Pan and Nav Graha Shanti, Locating Veda and Vedic literature 
in Human Physiology, Vision of Total Knowledge and Vision 
of Cosmic Counterparts. Teacher Training Programmes of the 
institution are organised every year to train teachers to acquire 
expertise in conducting the above mentioned activities. A lot 
of print and audio-video material has been developed by the 
organisation. The organisation has media laboratories for 
recording audio-video programmes and capacity for 
transmitting programmes through its own channel. 

The Catholic Church in India runs over 17,000 educational 
institutions. Of these approximately 4000 are high and higher 
secondary schools over 11,000 are nursery, primary and middle 
schools and over 1500 are professional and technical schools. 
Catholic educational institutions are esteemed not only for 
quality education but also for the moral and spiritual values 
that they inculcate and the open and secular outlook they 
foster. j 

Hamdard Society run a number of schools where moral 
education is a component. The school curriculum integrates 
modern subjects like science, mathematics, social studies, etc., 
with Islamic studies. The programmes for moral education are 
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taken up to promote intellectual and ethical values and civic 
consciousness for an integral development of personality of 
pupils. Moral education is taught as a separate subject. The 
schools organise a number of activities like celebrating national 
days, Islamic festivals, debates, games and sports, exhibitions, 
storytelling, Quran recitation and special meetings. 

A number of schools bearing their name after Khalsa Guru 
Harikrishan, the eighth Guru are managed by various 
organisations. The schools aim at developing physical, mental 
and aesthetic and emotional development of the pupils. Formal 
teaching of divinity and love of all religious are also 
emphasised. The schools also conduct several programmes 
for inculcation of values, on themes such as save the world, 
save oil, building funds for the blind, social service, etc. 


SUM UP OF DISCUSSION 


The demand for value education has arisen as a result of the 
neglect of the affective dimensions of education and the 
general deterioration of values in all walks of life. Value erosion 
can be traced to multiple contexts. Various commissions, 
committees and policy directives have recommended the 
inculcation of desirable values in our schools. Major issues 
related to value education are the different values that need to 
be transmitted through public education, curricular 
approaches, methods of value orientation and role of teachers. 
Value education including teacher training is a major activity 
in the schools managed by prominent non-governmental 
organisations. 
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VIVEKANANDA ON EDUCATION 


Swami Prabhananda 


Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) was born at a critical time in 
the history of India, when the country was experiencing an 
upheaval in its cultural life under British rule. The problems of 
the country were many, but it was his genius to work out a 
solution for them through education. 

If we take a look at the early part of Vivekananda’s life, we 
find four factors which shaped his thoughts: 


G) The British had brought India into the world 
community, and English education and modernisation 
had brought some hope. Yet, reflecting on this, 
Vivekananda once said, ‘A few hundred, modernised, 
half-educated, and denationalised men are all the show 
of modem English India—nothing else’ (CW VIII, 476). 
In his youth Vivekananda, like many young men of his 
day, was deeply drawn to Western philosophy. 
Moreover, he ‘became fascinated with Evolutionism 
of Herbert Spencer’ and translated Spencer's book on 
“Education” into Bangla for Gurudas Chattopa- 
dhyaya, his publisher’ (Datta 88, 286). He even had 
some correspondence with Herbert Spencer about 
this time (Gambhirananda I, 74). But along with his 
study of Spencer and other Western philosophers he 
also studied Indian Sanskrit scriptures including the 
classical philosophical systems. 

Gi) His meeting with Sri Ramakrishna in November 1881 
Proved to be the turning point of his life. Earlier, seized 
with a strong desire to know the way to God, he had 
Sought out scholars and religious leaders to question 
them. But only Sri Ramakrishna could give him any 
answers. Sri Ramakrishna, the saint of Dakshineswar, 
was practically illiterate and spoke in a rustic dialect, 
yet he had a profound influence on his contemporaries 
who were considered the builders of modern India. 
The spiritual depth and power of his teachings 
impressed even great intellectuals such as Friedrich 
Max Müller. In Swami Vivekananda’s estimation, his 
Master fully harmonised the intellectual, emotional, 
ethical, and spiritual elements of a human being and 
was the role model for the future. In addition, he was 
also an ideal teacher. Inspired by Sri Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda and a few other young disciples dedicated 
their lives to the realisation of God and the service of 
humanity. After the Master’s Passing away these 
young disciples gathered together in a dilapidated 


house in Baranagore, a northern suburb of Calcutta. 
This became the first monastery of the Ramakrishna 
Order of monks. 

(iii) Swami Vivekananda’s family also provided a strong 
moral and cultural foundation to his life. His father 
Viswanath Datta was skeptical about religious 
practices, but he was liberal-minded and was a lover of 
literature and the arts. On the other hand, Vivekananda’s 
mother Bhubaneshwari Devi was a pious and kind- 
hearted lady and was devoted to the Hindu traditions. 
Due in great part to his upbringing Vivekananda’s 
tastes were eclectic and his interests wide. His 
proficiency in vocal music and inborn leadership 
qualities drew many people to him. Moreover, the love 
for knowledge he acquired during his youth prompted 
him later to gather as much as he could wherever he 
was—whether in India or in the West. 

(iv) Equally important was the Swami's discoveries about 
India based on his first hand experiences as an itinerant 
monk. To Vivekananda, his pilgrimage of the holy land 
of India was an opportunity also to study India and 
her needs. While wandering throughout the country 
he observed that his motherland possessed a priceless 
Spiritual heritage, but had failed to reap the benefit of 
it. Her weak points were poverty, caste, neglect of the 
masses, oppression of women and a faulty system of 
education. How was India to be regenerated? He came 
to the conclusion: “We have to give back to the nation 
its lost individuality and raise the masses. . . . Again, 
the force to raise them must come from inside. . .' (CW 


VI, 255). 


By the time Vivekananda completed his pilgrimage he was 
transformed. He had become a lover of mankind, and what is 
more, a new vision appeared before him. Though the problems 
of the country seemed insurmountable the Swami had found 
the solution in education. The right kind of education, he 
realised, had the potential to build a new nation. 


VIVEKANANDA’S DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 


In order to appreciate Vivekananda’s thoughts on education 
we should first take a look at his definition of education, for it 
reveals his basic thoughts on the subject. In a letter dated 
3 March 1894 to Prof. Singaravelu Mudaliar (‘Kidi’), the 


Swami wrote, ‘Education is the manifestation of the perfection 
already in man’ (CW IV, 358). In the same letter Vivekananda 
also gave his definition of religion: ‘Religion is the manifestation 
of the Divinity already in man’ (CW IV, 358). Though 
apparently these two definitions are similar they are still 
distinct and different. They express two separate ideals and 
should not be mixed together, as some writers have done. 

Vivekananda’s definition of education is based on his 
Vedantic view of man. According to the Vedanta philosophy 
knowledge is inherent in a human being like fire in flint. All 
that is needed is the strike of suggestion to bring it out. Similarly, 
the word ‘manifestation’ in the Swami's definition implies that 
something already exists and is waiting to be expressed. Here 
a pupil is regarded as a discoverer and it is the teacher’s job to 
evoke a spirit of enquiry in him/her. Thus, during the process 
of learning the hidden abilities of a student become manifest. 
As Vivekananda said, ‘. . . what a man “learns” is really what 
he “discovers”, by taking the cover off his own soul, which is 
a mine of infinite knowledge’ (CW I, 28). So the word 
‘manifestation’ implies that learning is essentially a 
spontaneous process provided the obstacles to a person's 
learning are removed. For instance, given the right opportunity 
someone might manifest a latent talent as a tabla player. It is 
education that guides him to develop this talent. However, 
the learner still has freedom of choice. For example, a person 
with an aptitude for music might prefer to develop his skill as 
a vocalist rather than become an instrumentalist. Thus learning 
is a process which manifests dormant talents and also helps 
one acquire some knowledge or skills resulting in a relative or 
lasting change in one’s behaviour. This process can become a 
joyous experience only if at different steps of the teaching- 
learning process the teacher and the taught feel the release of 
an innate light, strength, and delight. 

Next in importance in Vivekananda’s definition is the phrase 
‘already in man’. This indicates a person’s potential—that is, 
the range of abilities and talents, known or unknown, one is 
born with. The word ‘potential’ implies the possibility of 
awakening something lying dormant. For example, a spark of 
fire may look small and insignificant, but it has all the potential 
of being a mighty conflagration. 

Different potentials, of varying degrees of worth, often 
create mental conflicts in a child. The child has to learn to 
choose the potential it should strive to actualise or to select 
priorities among its potentials, and if necessary learn to ignore 
some of them. Otherwise the child cannot mobilise its 
resources advantageously for its healthy and harmonious 
development. 

The word ‘perfection’ in Vivekananda’s definition of 
education implies completion—something being made whole. 
In Greek the word teleics means ‘perfect’ and implies the idea 
of attaining a goal, Everything connected with learning is part 
of a process directed towards an intended end. Perfection 
then in the present context would mean the goal of actualising 
one’s highest potential. 
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The Upanishads speak of two types of knowledge—one 
para vidya, or supreme knowledge, and the other apara vidya, 
or knowledge of the phenomenal world. Para vidya, or supreme 
knowledge, helps reveal the spiritual reality, while apara vidya, 
secular knowledge, guides one in matters pertaining to the 
phenomenal world. Taking this into consideration then, 
‘perfection’ in the Indian tradition may be examined at two 
levels: 

In the metaphysical sense attaining perfection implies that 
the soul has to realise its true nature, which is pure and free, 
and that all its sufferings are due to ignorance of its true nature, 
To explain the process of attaining perfection, Vivekananda 
said: ‘The Light Divine within is obscured in most people. It is 
like a lamp in a cask of iron, no gleam of light can shine through. 
Gradually, by purity and unselfishness we can make the 
obscuring medium less and less dense, until at last it becomes 
as transparent as glass’ (CW VII, 21). Para vidya supported 
by apara vidya helps a learner realise one's true divine nature, 
and this is the goal of life. 

At the empirical level, however, the pursuit of perfection 
means trying to confront and overcome the many imperfections 
in one’s life and society while striving to become an ideal 
human being. The ideal of perfection may vary from society to 
society. Taking into consideration the socio-political condition 
in India, Vivekananda said: “The education which does not 
help the common mass of people to equip themselves for the 
struggle for life, which does not bring out strength of character, 
a spirit of philanthropy, and the courage of a lion—is it worth 
the name? Real education is that which enables one to stand 
on one’s own legs’ (CW VII, 147-48). To achieve this end 
education must provide ‘life-building, man-making, character- 
making assimilation of ideas’ (CW II, 302). This is included in 
what is known as apara vidya which pertains to all secular 
knowledge. 

However, Vivekananda also understood that this type of 
education cannot be acquired within a few years. In ‘man- 
making’ education, as opposed to education for a profession, 
there is no end to learning. It has to be a life-long process. He 
therefore advocated continuous and life-long education. 

Still we can probe further into the expressions ‘manifes- 
tation’ and ‘already in man’. To explain the process involved 
in education, Vivekananda quoted a part of one of the yoga 
aphorisms (4.3) of Patanjali: Tarah kshetrikavat—therefore 
the obstructions. To give an example: Suppose a farmer wants 
to irrigate his fields. Simply by breaking away the barriers to a 
stream or lake, he can get the water to flow to his fields through 
its own force. Similarly, a person's inherent power will 
spontaneously manifest itself when external and internal 
obstacles, if any, are removed at the proper time by the teachers 
or the educational system. External obstacles might be in the 
form of unfair distribution of educational resources and 
Opportunities, jes, inequalities in economic development, or socio- 
Political instability. Internal obstacles might have to do with 
the teacher-student relationship, the student's difficulties in 
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making judgments or adapting to changes, or a student’s 
mental or physical handicap. 

To remove such obstacles the educational system needs 
to take a two-pronged approach: (i) It should lay stress on 
physical culture and building a healthy and dynamic frame of 
mind to enable the students to face the challenges of life, (ii) It 
should try to give proper value education to the present 
students to prevent future evils in society which are likely to 
further complicate the problems of society. 

Vivekananda felt that an ideal society should provide the 
resources as well as the opportunity to each of its members to 
develop his or her potential to the maximum. Education, 
therefore, must be for the whole society—with special attention 
given to those who need it the most and who, for one reason 
or another, cannot take advantage of the existing facilities. 
Those too who have special talents should be recognised 
and their talents developed for their healthy growth and for 
the enrichment of society. 


TRAINING THE MIND 


In order to tap the vast power and potentiality of the human 
mind, Swami Vivekananda insisted that mind training should 
be a learner’s highest priority, and not simply collecting, 
storing, and repeating facts. “To me,’ he said, ‘the very essence 
of education is concentration of mind, not the collecting 
of facts’ (CW VI, 38). Whatever we do—whether it is 
thinking, working with the hands, or anything else—the 
more concentration we have the better our work will be. And 
this power of keeping the mind on what it wants can be 
improved. 

But mind training is utterly neglected in today’s educational 
schemes. While the mysteries of the functioning of the brain 
as well as the conscious and unconscious causes of a person’s 
behaviour, etc., are being unravelled by science, these 
discoveries are not being incorporated to help a child learn 
how to train its mind, or how to understand it or use it. 

Training the mind to concentrate has several stages. First 
the student must learn how to collect the mind and keep it 
from running here and there. Then one must learn how to 
detach it from unwanted things that it gets stuck on. At the 
same time one must learn to direct the mind to the desired 
subject and throw the full force of mind on that. A convex lens 
gathers sunlight and focuses it on one point to bum a piece of 

‘paper. Vivekananda also knew from his own experience the 
tremendous power that a mind has when it becomes 
concentrated. On the spiritual level a yogi can direct the power 
of his one-pointed mind to Penetrate into the mysteries of 
God, the soul, and the universe. But this works on the empirical 
level also. For instance, a scientist can also use his one-pointed 
mind to unravel the mysteries of the universe. Along with this 
the Swami wanted the students to develop willpower, for will- 
power is necessary not only for the learning process but also 
to strengthen one’s character. 


A human mind is like a ball that is constantly being hit, and 
these hits leave their marks on the ball. Besides the marks left 
from his own past experiences, a child’s mind is also affected 
by its environment, including its interactions with family, 
school, society, etc. And as various influences are there in 
society, care should be taken that a child’s mind is not 
poisoned by the undesirable ones around. A child needs to 
learn to entertain noble, positive, and healthy thoughts. And 
it should be taught to shun anything that weakens the mind. 
According to Vivekananda, one of the ways to develop 
strength of mind is to cultivate the spirit of shraddha (faith) in 
persons and concepts upholding noble ideals. And a 
prerequisite for acquiring shraddha is the cultivation of faith 
in oneself. It is faith in one’s own strength, dignity, and 
goodness that makes a mind noble and alert. 

Moreover, a child needs to acquire healthy habits—that is, 
it needs to learn to sublimate its natural impulses, desires, and 
emotions and turn its mind towards noble pursuits. Again, it 
has to learn how to adapt itself in different situations and 
defend himself when there is trouble. To strengthen this 
learning process, Vivekananda recommended heuristic 
methods of learning using reasoning based on past experience 
so that a spirit of inquiry is awakened in the mind of the learner. 
And to achieve all this the student must have a clear vision, a 
strong will, and a scientific temperament. With this kind of 
mind training, a student learns how to learn and how to choose 
what to learn. As the Swami said, ‘Analyse, test, prove 
everything, and then take it’ (CW II, 28). 


THE TEACHER AND THE PUPIL 


Parents, peers, and teachers all play a role in a student's 
education. But nowadays, as the educational process has 
become institutionalised, the teacher’s role has become more 
prominent. Besides possessing the knowledge to be imparted, 
the teacher must also know how to impart it. A teacher helps 
a pupil learn how to think, what to think, how to discriminate, 
and how to appreciate things. This kind of teaching 
requires great moral conviction and is not simply a matter 
of intellectual manipulation. Yet the most important quality a 
teacher must have is character, The student is significantly 
influenced by the teacher, for unconsciously the teachers 
teach more by what they are than what they teach. 
Something tangible and appreciable as an influence comes 
from the teacher and goes to the pupil. And this is more 
important than stimulation of existing intellectual or other 
faculties in the pupil. 

Still something else is necessary. According to 
Vivekananda: ‘The only true teacher is he who can immediately 
come down to the level of the student, and transfer his soul to 
the student’s soul and see through the student’s eyes and 
hear through his ears and understand through his mind. Such 
a teacher can really teach and none else’ (CW IV, 183). In 
addition to this, the teacher has to have the intellectual 


understanding that they are both one in Spirit. Also teacher’s 
work should be guided primarily by love and not by any selfish 
motive, such as money or name and fame, for any selfish motive 
destroys the conveying medium between the teacher and the 
taught. 

But the student also, on his part, should be imbued with 
faith in himself, humility, obedience, and veneration for the 
teacher. A relationship based on love and mutual trust between 
the teacher and the student was extremely important in 
Vivekananda’s scheme of education, and it is also taught in 
the Indian scriptures. In ancient times the teacher and the 
students prayed before starting their classes that they would 
be mutually benefited by the instruction. 


VALUES AND ‘MAN-MAKING EDUCATION’ 


If it is admitted that education shapes a person, then it follows 
as a corollary that education also inculcates values. Values 
are distinct and different from facts, and are concerned not 
only with what ought to be, but also—and more important— 
with what one should apply in one’s life. A growing child 
soon learns how to explore his changing environment, and 
consciously and rationally investigate the values of its society. 
In a fast changing society, the main point in value education 
is not the identification of a set of values—and not even the 
docile repetition, approbation, or lukewarm following of the 
values held by great people—but the need for creation of 
values. Values must be critically assessed by human beings, 
as individuals and also as members of a society, looking at 
their historical context, and then if necessary they can be 
adopted or adapted for the society’s advancement and/or 
survival. 

Along with this, Vivekananda insisted that a child should 
understand that any contrary or undesirable qualities acquired 
earlier should be given up. Then man-making, character- 
building values should be implanted in its mind so it can resist 
undesirable temptations or behaviour. As Vivekananda said, 
“We want that education by which character is formed, 
strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded, and 
by which one can stand on one’s own feet’ (CW V, 342). 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that a man needs to become 
conscious of his true nature. Then only he can become a true 
man. Vivekananda also, following his Master, said: “The ideal 
of all education, all training, should be this man-making. But, 
instead of that, we are always trying to polish up the outside. 
What use in polishing up the outside when there is no inside? 
The end and aim of all training is to make the man grow’ 
(CW Il, 15). 

Reflecting on the educational system of those days, 
Vivekananda observed: ‘Intellect has been cultured with the 
result that hundreds of sciences have been discovered, 
and their effect has been that the few have made slaves of the 
many—that is all the good that has been done. Artificial wants 
have been created; and every poor man, whether he has 
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money or not, desires to have those wants satisfied, and 
when he cannot, he struggles, and dies in the struggle’ (CW I, 
414). Vivekananda wanted to put a stop to this trend by 
introducing an educational system that would cultivate the 
learners’ other faculties also in order to develop a balanced 
personality. 

In Vivekananda’s educational scheme, learning was 
directed towards creating a ‘spiritual and ethical culture’ and 
he regarded ‘religion as the innermost core of education’ (CW 
TI, 182; V, 231). However, by the term ‘religion’ he was not 
referring to any particular religion. Religion to him meant the 
fundamental principles that are the essence of every religion. 
It is this kind of religion that broadens one’s outlook, opens 
one’s heart, and strengthens one’s character. “What is meant 
by morality?’ he said. ‘Making the subject strong by attuning 
it to the Absolute, so that finite nature ceases to have control 
over us’ (CW II, 137). 

One’s personality is said to be the sum total of all biological 
factors plus one’s acquired disposition, impulses, tendencies, 
attitudes, interests, behaviour, and philosophy of life. One’s 
character, however, is this personality perceived through the 
norms and values of the society to which one belongs. But by 
and large it can be said that a person is what his thoughts 
have made him. As Vivekananda said, ‘Each thought is a little 
hammer blow on the lump of iron which our bodies are, 
manufacturing out of it what we want it to be’ (CW VII, 20). 
Everything a person does, every thought he cherishes, every 
move he makes, consciously or unconsciously leaves an 
impression on the mind. The sum total of these impressions 
then determines a person’s character. And when a large number 
of these impressions combine, a habit is formed. As a person’s 
character is nothing but repeated habits, his habits become a 
powerful force in his life. Thus, through the cultivation and 
repetition of good habits, one’s character can be changed for 
the better. 

The role of education in building a student’s character can 
be considered at two levels: first, conscientisation; and second, 
internalisation of values through practice. To the first level 
belong the instructional and curriculum materials. At the second 
level, the teachers themselves as well as the parents, by their 
own example, can inspire and enkindle higher and deeper 
inquiry in the students. Next to the parents, the teacher’s 
personality has the largest influence on a child. As 
Vivekananda once said, ‘Words, even thoughts contribute 
only one-third of the influence in making an impression, the 
man, two-thirds’ (CW II, 14). This is why he wanted the teacher 
to be an exemplary role model. As in ancient days, in 
Vivekananda’s scheme of ‘man-making and character-building 
education’, the students would live during their childhood 
with a teacher whose character would be like a blazing fire. By 
observing his life and conduct the students would be 
influenced for the good. 

Now what would be the product of Swami Vivekananda’s 
man-making education? According to him, an ideal person 
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should be well balanced in the development of his head, 
heart, and hands. That is, he would be equally active, wise, 
and loving. Vivekananda once observed: ‘Would to God 
that all men were so constituted that in their minds all 
these elements of philosophy, mysticism, emotion, and of work 
were equally present in full! That is the ideal, my ideal of a 
perfect man’ (CW I, 388). An ideal product of the Swami’s 
educational scheme then would be physically strong, 
emotionally stable, intellectually sharp, morally developed, 
socially aware, and spiritually oriented—and above all, 
he should be sarvabhutahiteratah, devoted to the welfare of 
all beings. 


UPLIFT OF THE MASSES WITH EMPHASIS 
ON WOMEN 


Not satisfied with idealistic speculations about education, 
Swami Vivekananda was deeply concerned with its practical 
application. Through education he proposed to eradicate two 
deep-rooted evils—neglect of the masses and degradation of 
women. The masses of India had long been victims of neglect, 
exploitation, and torture. Deprived of the privilege of 
education, they struggled and worked like machines, losing 
their individuality in the process, while the clever, educated 
section of society enjoyed the substantial part of the fruits of 
their labour. Yet the Swami was convinced through his 
historical studies that ‘the only hope of India is from the 
masses’ (CW V, 106). And he was the first Indian leader to 
emphasise the need for raising the masses and restoring to 
them their lost individuality. This, he felt, could be done through 
education. As he said, ‘They have many and grave problems, 
but none that arè not to be solved by that magic word 
“education” (CW V, 231).-His plan was: ‘Bring all the ideals 
slowly down among the masses,’ ‘Raise them slowly up,’ he 
said, ‘raise them to equality’ (CW V, 213). The uplift of the 
masses through proper education received topmost priority 
in his programme for national resurgence. 


once more well educated, well fed, and well cared for’ the 
Tegeneration of India would be impossible (CW V, 222-23). He 
once said, “.. . there must be equal chance for all—or if greater 
for some and for some less—the weaker should be given more 
chance than the strong’ (Letters, 255). Though in India, like 


» but they also need an 


words: “Teach the masses in the vernaculars, give them ideas; 
they will get information, but something more is necessary; 
give them culture. Until you give them that, there can be no 
permanence in the raised condition of the masses’ (CW M, 
291). 

Another major concern of the Swami was the deplorable 
condition of women in India. The home in India has been 
identified with its women. Itis the women who play the crucial 
role in moulding the next generation, and they are the main 
transmitters of cultural values and traditions. The Swami 
believed that a society’s progress could be judged by the 
status of its women. Women can do much for society by 
serving as the nucleus for the promotion of ideas and by 
addressing social issues. In order to solve the problems of 


* women he felt that they should be given proper education so 


that they can be in a position to solve their own problems in 
their own way. This would also enable them to stand on their 
own feet. The right type of education would make them fearless 
and conscious of their dignity and chastity. With a view to 
helping women manifest their immense Possibilities, the Swami 
wanted to establish a women’s Math which would take care of 
women’s education. 

Vivekananda’s deep historical insight prompted him to 
visualise a new India emerging from the peasant’s cottage 
and the labourer’s factory, a new India in which her women 
would play a distinguished role, To realise this dream, he 
advocated proper education with religion at the centre—and 
by ‘religion’ he meant the eternal principles that inspire every 
religion. Since ancient times, India has maintained a civilisation 
centred around religion. The common people have been 
nurtured on this culture, and it cannot be wished away. In 
fact, Vivekananda warned that ‘unless it is based on religion, 
on the goodness of man’ (CW V, 202), no civilization is likely 
to survive—particularly that of India, as religion is the raison 
d’être of the people of India. 

In order to Tejuvenate the nation, the change must come 
from within—and for this we need to change our outlook. As 
Vivekananda said: ‘First educate the nation, create your 
legislative body, and then the law will be forthcoming. First 
Create the power, the sanction from which the law will spring’ 
(CW III, 216). 

In conclusion we may note that since Swami Vivekananda’s 
Passing away in 1902 there have been many changes and 
improvements in India and abroad in the field of education. 
The Swami’s revolutionary ideas on education have caught 
the imagination of many. For instance, the Constitution of 
India pledged in 1950 to make all children up to the age of 14 
literate within 10 years. It is also committed to ensuring equal 
Tights for all her citizens, irrespective of caste, creed, or sex, 
and has Promised to provide Special measures for the weaker 
Sections of the country. But unfortunately India has not been 
able to shake off her inertia and respond adequately to the 
Swami’s call or even to her own commitments due to lack of 
Political will. 


However, Swami Vivekananda possessed great historical 
insight and was also a great visionary. Standing on the 
vantage-point of experience, he could perceive the great 
mission of his motherland—‘the regeneration of man the brute 
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into man the God’ (CW IV, 314). The Swami also envisioned a 
new society having a new type of human being in whom 
knowledge, action, devotion, and concentration are 
harmoniously blended. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Rajammal P. Devadas 


NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The term ‘Vocation’ means a career towards which one believes 
oneself to be called to. The term ‘Vocational Education’ refers 
to education or training intended to prepare one for an 
occupation, sometimes specific in a trade, 

According to Kozori Bacchus, the term ‘vocationalisation’ 
refers to the inclusion in the curriculum, those practical 
Subjects which are likely to generate among students some 
basic knowledge, skills and dispositions that might prepare 
them to think of becoming skilled workers or take up other 
manual occupations. Vocationalisation of a particular field of 
study is a process of orienting it for specific jobs, or in other 
words, the process of helping students pursuing the field of 
study to develop knowledge, attitudes and skills necessary 
for carrying out specified jobs considered suitable or available 
for them after the completion of their degree or diploma, 
Vocationalisation of education and reorganisation of education 


any education is to provide that education and training to 
students which allows them to contribute their best to the 
development of the society around them and to employ the 
Skill so developed to their own satisfaction as well as towards 
building up of the society in which they live, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica (1985) states that Vocational 
Education is, ‘Instructions intended to equip persons 
for industrial or commercial occupation. It may be obtained 
either formally in trade schools, technical secondary 
schools or in the job training programmes or more informally 


communities systems are not generally desi 
to impart skills needed by industry, agriculture Commence, 
business and and non-governmental employers, 


Consequently, they seem to have become instigators of 
unemployment rather than being the essential sources of 
growth and development. This places a great burden on the 
entire social structure. 

Education, therefore, needs to change its direction at all 
levels towards functionality in terms of relevance to rural and 
urban families and being productive. This implies complete 
recasting of, and revamping of education from the preschool 
level to the post PhD level. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


The need for ‘occupational’ education in place of ‘liberal 
education’ was first recognised in modern times in 1854 by 
Wood’s Despatch. The Despatch pointed out the defect in 
the British system of education in India and suggested the 
introduction of pre-vocational education at the secondary 
Stage. The Calcutta University Commission (Sadler 
Commission) of 1917 made recommendations for the 
establishment of Intermediate Colleges with Arts, Science, 
Medicine and Engineering as the subjects of study. The Sapru 
Committee of 1934 recommended that vocational stream of 
education in the form of industrial and commercial channels 
should be introduced at the end of the middle stage. 

Mahatma Gandhi not only insisted that manual work should 
find a place in the school curriculum, but also that it should be 
productive, as well as the medium of education. Consequently, 
the following resolution was passed at the National Education 
Conference at Wardha in 1937, ‘The conference endorses the 
Proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the process of 
education throughout the first seven years of education 
should centre around some form of manual and productive 
work.’ 

The concept of vocational education developed slowly 
through the recommendations of various commissions and 
committees (1930). The Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi 
gave some pragmatic ideas on Vocationalisation in his system 
of Basic Education. The Zakir Hussain Committee gave a 
Concrete shape to Basic Education which was adopted as the 
National system of Education in 1938. After Independence, 
the Radhakrishnan Commission ( 1948) the Lakshmanasamy 
Mudaliar Commission (1952) and the Education (Kothari) 
Commission (1966) advocated Strongly a vocational bias to 
education. The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended 


that work experience and vocationalisation should form an 
integral part of secondary education. The Secondary 
Education Commission of 1952-53 recommended the 
introduction of diversified streams in higher secondary 
schools which included Humanities, Sciences, Technical 
subjects, Commercial subjects, Agriculture, Fine Arts and 
Home Science out of which each student was expected to 
specialise in three subjects. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) presented to the nation a document, ‘Higher 
Secondary Education and its Vocationalisation’ in 1976. This 
document set out a model conceptual frame for implementing 
the programme for vocational education, which was initiated 
in 1976, in 10 states and 5 Union Territories. A number of 
other states introduced vocationalisation in 1986-87. In order 
to relate education to life, and to the needs and aspirations of 
the community as suggested by the Education Commission, 
the NCERT enunciated, ‘The Curriculum for the Ten Years 
Schools—A Framework’. 

For the harmonious development of a child's personality, it 
is necessary not only to expose him to scholastic areas for 
intellectual development, but also to programmes where he 
gets opportunities to work with his hands and development 
of proper attitude towards manual work are suitable. In 
addition, there is an urgent need to bridge the gap between 
the work of school and the world of work. The National 
Educational Conference held in New Delhi in 1977, under the 
chairmanship of Shriman Narain recommended that 50 per cent 
of the total school time should be devoted to productive and 
creative activities. At present in most of the states Socially 
Useful Productive Work (SUPW) has been introduced in the 
modernised curriculum of the secondary classes. At the 
primary stage of education from class 1 to 5 Socially Useful 
Productive Work (SUPW) and Work Experience (WE) give 
the vocational thrust. At the middle stage SUPW/WE 
programmes are linear extension of the primary stage. Thus 
the need for and importance of vocationalisation of education 
has been realised gradually in India. 

‘The Conference of Education Secretaries and Directors of 
Public Instruction in 1972 recommended ‘vocationalisation of 
education’. The Education Commission linked education with 
development. It incorporated the Gandhian concept of work 
education in work experience and vocationalisation of 
education. It suggested bifurcation of courses into two 
distinctive streams, namely, Academic and Vocational at the 
higher secondary level (+2). This was examined by the Central 
Advisory Board of Examination (CABE) in 1977, and the new 
pattern of 10+2+3 was launched, with vocational streams at 
the +2 level. The Government of India in the publications 10+2+3 
published in 1975 observed: ‘Class XI and XII under the new 
pattern will provide diversified courses both academic and 
vocational.’ The Policy Statement on Education in 1979 
emphasised that secondary education should be terminal and 
should have strong academic foundation for the seekers of 
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further education. For terminal secondary education, the 
statement observed, ‘Vocationlisation would have much larger 
component than for the other stream.’ The foundational 
subject was indicated as the Socially Useful Productive Work 
from elementary stage even. Vocationalisation should lead for 
self-employment, with opportunities for vertical and horizontal 
mobility and professional mobility in the educational stream 
and professional world. 

The need for, importance of, vocationalisation of education 
in our country cannot be exaggerated. The greatest evil from 
which India suffers today is poverty. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
Indian population lives below the poverty line. This chronic 
poverty can be removed only if every citizen is engaged in 
some useful and practical vocation, which can be made 
possible only if the system of education is vocationalised 
realistically. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE POST 
SECONDARY LEVEL 


At the national plane, post-secondary vocational education 
for the regular and out-of-school populations is looked after 
by many organisations under different Ministries, Agriculture, 
Health, Rural Development, Education, Human Resource 
Development and others. They have spelt out the following 
streams: 


1. Agriculture 

2. Business and commerce 

3. Engineering and technology 

4. Health and para medical services 

5. Home science and humanities and others 


Human Development is a process of enlarging people’s 
choices. The three essential choices to people, as described 
in the Human Development Report of UNDP 1995 (quoted in 
Delor’s Report) are: 


1. to lead long and healthy life 

2. to acquire knowledge and 

3. to have access to the resources needed for a decent 
standard of living 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING INSTITUTES IN INDIA 


In India, there are three different types of Technical and 
Vocational Education and Training Programmes which are 
provided through three distinct types of institutions. First is 
the system of Polytechnics which admit students after 10 years 
of high school and offer a diploma after three years of 
instruction. The system is run by the State Directorate of 
Technical Education and the Union Ministry of Human 
Resource Development through its Technical Education 
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Burcsu. The second system is that of Vocational Educationin Vocational Courses Approved by NCERT 
the Higher Secondary Schools which also accept students at the State Level —Tamil Nadu 
after 10 years of general education and offer courses of two 


years duration. This is managed by the Directorate of Z. Agriculture 
School Education/Vocational Education and is coordinated 
by the Union Ministry of Human Resource Development 1, Agricultural chemicals 
through its Vocational Education Bureau. The third system is 2 Agro based industries 
that of Vocational Training provided through separately 3. Crop production 
established Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs), These 4 Dairying 
institutes also accept students with high school pass for 5. Fisheries 
majority of their courses. The management of these institutions 6 Floriculture and medicinal plants 
is looked after either by the State Directorate of Technical 7. Farm mechanics and post-harvest technology 
Education or and is coordinated by the Union Ministry of & Poultry 
Labour through its Directorate General of Employment and 9. Plant production 
Training. 10. Sericulture and agriculture 
11. Soil conservation and rural technology 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 12. Small farm management 
13. Spices and plantation crops 
1. At the primary stage of education from class | to 5, 14, Vegetables and fruits 
Socially Useful Productive Work experience forms an 
integral part of the curriculum in many states. In spite J. Home Science 
Of its good intentions of developing proper attitudes, 
actual implementation both in coverage and quality 1, Baking and confectionery 
leaves much to be desired, 2 Catering food preparation 
2 At the middle stage Socially Useful Productive Work 3. Childcare and nutrition 
Or Work Experience programmes aims at developing 4, Designing, dyeing and printing 
confidence and sufficient psychomotor skills in pupils § Dress designing and making 
to enter the world of work directly or through certain 6 Dietetics, nutrition 
Sennen Seer, etna 
At the secondary stage, the Socially Useful Production Interior decoration 
Work or Work Experience programmes are viewed as a 9, Textiles and designs 


level with better appreciation and understand. 1. Accountancy and auditing 
4 The vocational courses at higher secondary stage are 2 Banking assistance 
ba a platted not a a preparation for the college, 3. Business management for small scale industries 
period preparing an increasingly 4 Cooperative management 
namber of school levers fr dillereat ransom ta 5. Insurance 
life The need for vocationalisation of higher 6 International trade 
secondary education has been accepted by all, but > 
Problems in its implementation are be appreciated Marketing and salesmanship 
by the fact that only a small percentage of R Material management 
student population has been covered 9. Office secretaryship 
anida MAIAS al K IV. Engineering 
to +2 in 1985 is of the of and Technology 
25 lakh Even if 10 per cent of his population hed tac 
diverted to vocational counes, the number should 1. Building maintenance 
have been 2.5 lakh against the intake of 0.72 lakh. The 2 Domestic electronic equipment 
problem can be further appreciated, if these data are 3. Electrical domestic appliances 
seen against the Education Commission's recommen- 4 Electrical motor rewinding 
dation, expecting a diversion of $0 pre cent of 10+ S General machinist 


students to vocational education. 6 Radio and Televisi 


i 
ji 


Prha rrr 


1. Photography 
2 Tourist guides 


VOCATIONAL DIMENSION IN TERTIARY EDUCATION 


The growth of facilities at the tertiary level has been 
considerable since 1947. To say there are over 260 universities, 
and over 8000 colleges in the country. The student enrolment 
is more than four millions. Nearly 88 per cent are in the 
Bachelor's degree courses. Only 2 per cont are engaged in 
research, and 10 per cent in the Master's degree courses. There 
is mismatch between education and employment. Lack of 
planning with regard to the setting up of new universities is 
evident. There is an urgent need to enhance the employability 
of university graduates, expecially in the conte xt of increasing 
unemployment. Vocational institutes, polytechnics and junior 
technical schools who handle full time students, meet the needs 
of the organised sectors. 


DIMENSIONS OF VOCATIONAL NEEDS 


Vocational education has tremendous potentiality in India 
Looking into differen kinds of dropouts, disabled weaker 
sections and women, Mexibility should be adopted in the 
schemes of vocational education. 

Education Policy in future needs to take into account the 
need to create three environments, the environment of learning. 
the environment of working and the environment of 
information t urge and sustain the citizens in the lifelong 
processes and learning. 


In India, of the $00 million poopie who are in the employable 
group of 15 to 99 years, as many as 200 million (40 per cent) are 


unemployed 
The fast changing technological lead to vast 
changes in the expectations of the employers. According to 


the Delors Commission (UNDP), 1995 technical and vocational 
education should concentrate on developing skills such as 
communication skills, problem, solving and self learning skills 
so that employability of the pass outs is enhanced. 
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The working force of India comprises 36 per cent of the 
country's population including to organised sector, both 


challenged, functionally illiterate, women and girls, 

and child labour. This necessitates the adoption of new 
policies, strategies and technology. Learning will have to occur 
at a time and place of the choice of the learner. For this greater 
emphasis needs to be placed on open universities, open 
schools and other open learning systems. Distance learning 
through modem electronic media and mass communication 
methods will play a significant role, With the explosion of 
information, the role of the teacher would become more of 
facilitation rather than transmitter of information and 
knowledge to the learners, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF NATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Vocational Education to All 


A committee was set up under the chairmanship of Acharya 
Ram Murthy in 1986 to review the National Policy on 
Education, The Committee expressed that a core component 
of vocationalisation has to be a part of the curriculum for all, 
because a large section of students drops out before 
reaching class VII and many of them who complete class VIII 
do not move into secondary stage of formal education, Hence 
facilities should be provided to these groups for the acquisition 
of vocational skills through non-formal and modular 


In the modern world, rapid developments in science 
and technology have changed the skill demands, These 
demands can be met through core or “Broad based’ general 
vocational competencies. Positive attitude to work, problem- 
solving skills, learning to leam, cooperation, work simplifi- 
cation, carcer planning and goal setting, information accessing, 
communication skills, decision-making elements of 
entrepreneurship should be the course content of such 
training. The broad based skills include sustainable develop- 
ment, drawing and graphs, local crafts, alternative source of 
energy, wood work and metal work, local industry and 

emerging technologies, home economics and 
service sector skills, These would provide the knowledge base 
for non-cccupation specific vocational education, on which 
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of the Government of India 


> field of vocationalisation of school education, 
onal education and training and skill development, the 
nment of India needs to initiate steps to 


Establish the National Council for Vocational 
Education. 

Create a Bureau for Vocational Education and Training 
in the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
Strengthen the National Council of Education Research 
and Training. Or set up a Central Institute of Vocational 
Education under the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. 

Amend the Apprentices Act to Cover +2 vocational 
stream students. 

Strengthen the Regional Colleges of Education and 
the Regional Boards of Apprenticeship Training. 
Prepare a policy document for promoting non-formal 
vocational education by extending the concept of 
community polytechnics, community colleges, in other 
institutes of vocational education. 


Government of India Needs to Provide: 


Policy guidelines 

Coordination and standardisation where necessary 
Review and evaluation of programme 

Research and development support 

Guidelines for curriculum development 

Consultancy service to the state and institutions on 
various aspects of the programme 

Full financial assistance for selected scheme for 
achieving the targets fixed 

Legislation at national level as in the case of 
umendment to Apprentices Act. 


NCERT 


bility of vocational courses would result if Students 
r vocational education get suitable employment upon 
ion. Hence the rules of recruitment in government, 
nd private sectors need to be amended, 
Bureau of Vocational Education in the Ministry of 
Resource Development, Department of Education, 
provide secretariat support to the Joint Council of 
al Education, and maintain linkages with the National 
and national, regional and state level agencies, The 
Institute National Council of Educational Research 
ning through its Vocational education department, 
Central Institute for Vocational Education, serves as 
institution of research and development giving 
c support to Ministry in the planning and 
tation of the vocational programme. It is responsible 


to undertake activities for curriculum development, conduct 
short term training programmes for functionaries and teachers 
of vocational education and ensure quality of standard of the 
course. 


Objectives Identified by NCERT 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
has identified the following objectives: 


. To attract sizeable segment of students at the senior 
secondary level +2 to the world of work through 
various vocational courses. 

2. To link education with productivity economic 

development and individual prosperity. 

To meet the skilled and middle level manpower of the 

growing sector of economy both organised and 


p 


unorganised. 

4. To reduce the mismatch between demand and supply 
of manpower 

5. To prepare students for self-employment and self 


reliance and gainful employment. 
6. To fulfil the national goal of development and removal 
of unemployment. 


Role of State Government 


Education, though in the concurrent list, remains essentially a 
state subject and hence the main responsibility for planning, 
financing and implementing programmes in the field of 
education lies with the state government. 

The state government needs to implement the recommen- 
dations by: 


- Setting up State Council for Vocational Education 
2. Establishing in each district, a District Coordination 
Committees. 

. Strengthening the SCERT by creating a new division 

for vocational education 

4. Identifying the Technical Training Colleges where 
vocational teachers will undergo training. 

5. Creating necessary positions in the Directorate of 
School Education/Directorate of Technical Education 
or Establishing a Directorate of Vocational Education 
and Training. 

6. Appointing a District Vocational Education Officer for 
each district. 

7. Completing the district-wise Occupation survey. 

Initiating measures to ensure that as and when new 

Programmes of vocational education are introduced, 

these are incorporated among qualifications for 

appropriate jobs in the government and non- 


we 


po 


9. Issuing instructions and guidelines to all government 
and quasi-government organisations to ensure their 
involvement and participation. 

10. Reorienting the Socially Useful Productive work/Work 
Experience programme and strengthening it. 


Role of Non-Governmental Organisations 


The following factors make it necessary that the programme 
of vocational education and skill development makes full, use 
of the energies resources and initiatives available in the 
community. It is a massive human resources development effort 
and it needs local initiative and participation and sharing of 
responsibilities by the community. It is vastly different from 
the educational programmes aimed at preparing limited 
manpower for well-defined jobs in the organised sector. 
Such non-governmental organisation as the Rotary Club, 
Lion’s Club, Social Service Leagues and Women’s Association 
are an urban phenomenon. Appropriate new bodies like Youth 
Service Leagues and Youth Movement for Technology 
Transfer must be promoted. Local Self-Government 
Organisation and industrial establishment must be involved 
in the task. The contribution of these organisations may be 
advisory, promotional, financial and for resources mobilisation. 


POLICY FOR COORDINATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING SYSTEM 


In the presence of several systems and subsystems providing 
education and training in a variety of programmes in the formal 
and non-formal sectors in vocational education, there is a 
need for a central authority to coordinate education and 
training programmes in the country. The Ministry of Human 
Resource Development and Ministry of Labour run a variety 
of institutions and offer a large number of technical and 
vocational education programmes both in the formal as well 
as non-formal sectors. The proposed central authority needs 
to coordinate the education and training programme in order 
to optimise the use of resources on one hand and avoid 
duplication of efforts on the other. 

The agencies/institutions which need to be coordinated at 
the national level are: National Council of Vocational 
Education/Indian Council of Vocational Education through 
the central institute of Vocational Education; National Board 
of Adult Education and Central Board of Worker’s Education; 
All India Board of School Education, All India Board of 
Technical Education and its Regional Committees, All India 
Council of Technical Education, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, Medicine, Pharmacy and other accrediting 
professional organisations, Central Board of School Education, 
Central and Regional Boards of Apprenticeship Training, 
Central Employment and Training agencies, Board of Worker’s 
Education, University Grants Commission, Bar Council of India. 


Vocational Educatio 


the state level the State Council of Vocational Educat 
Boards of Secondary and Higher Secondary Ec 
District Committee of Vocational Education, Technica 
Training Institutes, Universities, Production-cum- 
Centre, Rural development Institutions and the Pol. 
need to be coordinated. 


CENTRALLY SPONSORED SCHEME OF 
VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION (CS' 


This scheme was launched in 1988, to interface ¢ 
with work in vocational courses in agriculture, bus 
commerce, health and paramedical services, engine 
technology, home science which have been started 1 
across the country at the +2 level. The major obje 
CSVE are: 


1. To enhance individual employability by p 
diversification of educational opportunities. 

2 To reduce the mismatch between demand ar 
of skilled manpower. 

3. To provide an alternate to higher education. 


The courses are offered in general education 
secondary stage for a duration of 2 years, although | 
have flexibility to arrange the duration from i to 
Financial assistance for conducting the programme 
by the central government at the national level. A hig 
body called the Joint Council of Vocational Educ: 
been set up for laying down the policy guideline: 
purpose. 


Coordination between the Centre and the State 


One of the most important prerequisites for the sı 
implementation of the Vocationalisation spectrum o! 
2 stage is to bring about cooperation and coordinatic 
purposes of employment and recognition, among all 
and departments of the government. At Present 

vocational courses are offered in different inst 
controlled by different departments in the states a 
centre. For instance, the Indian Council of Agr 
Research is responsible for agricultural education at u 
and polytechnic level. the All India Council for 1 
Education at the centre and the State Boards of 1 
Education in the states control Polytechnic educati 
Training Institutes are controlled by the Direct 
Employment and Training in the Ministries of Labou 
Para-medical schools are under the control of s 
councils, such as the Nursing Council. the Pharmacy 
and the Dental Council. These vocational courses, 


the same nature as the others referred to, call for Joi 
e A, T N. ae a 
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recommended that such a national body should be called the 
National Council of Vocational Education and the Ministry of 
Education has agreed to set it up. 

At the state level, it is recommended that State Councils 
for Vocational Education be created to perform similar functions 
under the general guidance of the National Council of 
Vocational Education. These Councils may perform the normal 
advisory role and be responsible for coordination, maintenance 
of standards and recognition of diplomas and certificates 
awarded by different Boards and other agencies. 

The programme of vocationalisation of education requires 
constant support of the local community and other agencies. 
It is recommended that agencies, such as Panchayat unions, 
Agricultural and Rural Cooperatives, The Small Scale 
Industries Corporation, Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, Local branches of Nationalised and other banks, 
Financial Corporations, Krishi Vigyan Kendras and various 
voluntary organisations help in identification of vocations 
and training of pupils and teachers of vocational courses, 
provision of loans and credit facilities, marketing of product 
and services. 

Not only adequate planning and preparation, but also a 
continuous process of evaluation of the programme is 
necessary for the success of the + 2 stage and its 
vocationalisation sector. It is only through monitoring of the 
whole programme periodically at the district, state and central 
level that corrective measures can be taken and necessary 
improvements introduced from time to time. 


VERTICAL MOBILITY 


The scope for vertical mobility must be made available in 
different stages. At school level, the National Open School 
provides many opportunities for students, At the college/ 
university level the chances are manifold. For example, Open 
Universities are playing a major role in imparting education to 
all the needy persons. Furthermore, the vocational courses in 
colleges introduced by the University Grants Commission 
should accept the vocational stream students. There should 
not be any problems in getting admission in to BA/BCom/ 
BBA/BBM courses in colleges/universities, Professional 
institutions and polytechnics give chances for vocational 
students by reservation of certain number of seats or by rebate 
in time in some states. 

Provision of bridge courses for the students of vocational 
stream, from higher secondary stage for entry into Science 
and professional courses at the first degree level is also 
available through open schools. 

A student who completes +2 vocational education in certain 
subjects gets certain benefits. In Tamil Nadu, the vocational 
students of Engineering and Technology area are eligible for 
admission to the second years courses of the polytechnics 
where 10 per cent of the seats are reserved for the vocational 
courses. 


The linkages will facilitate student development, 
institutional development and inter-industry development. 
Thus the dimension of linkages between Higher Secondary 
Education, Tertiary Education and Industry for skill orientation 
in vocational courses are of paramount importance to give 
employment opportunities to youth. 


Developing Linkages 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training/ 
Central Institute of Vocational Education prepared, in year 
1976, a guideline document, listing the various organisations/ 
agencies at national/regional/state/district levels indicating 
broadly the nature of the functions and responsibilities to 
develop the right kind of linkages at state and at district levels. 

The guideline document indicates the nature and functions 
of linkages between policy making bodies including the Joint 
Council of Vocational Education, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, Central Institute for 
Vocational Education, Regional College of Education, Technical 
Teachers Training Institutes, State Council of Educational 
Research and Training, District Coordination Committees. 
District Vocational Training Centres, the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, the Board of Apprenticeship Training, 
examination and various certification bodies including Boards 
of Examinations. 

The State Departments of Vocational Education provide 
direction and guidelines to vocational institutions to develop 
linkages between schools, employers and voluntary 
organisations in the community. 


Teacher Training 


A coordinated programme is necessary for the training of 
teachers, principals and key officials in the vocational 


-education system using the available infrastructures in 


organisations like NCERT, RIEs, SIVEs, ITIs, CECs, State 
Institutes of Education. 


Facilitating Employment 


A Monitoring and Evaluation cell in the Bureau of Vocational 
Education needs to be set up with appropriate linkages to 
Central Institute for Vocational Education, National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, State Institute of 
Vocational Education, State Council of Educational Research 
and Training and other agencies involved to facilitate the 
implementation. 


The Administrative Set-up 
The administrative set up should develop operational linkages 


within the hierarchy for academic supervision, financial 
management and feedback. 


Academic Supervision 


The entire thrust of implementing agencies at all levels needs 
to ensure academic efficiency in the educational institutions. 
The needs of the department or principles should be equipped 
with the tools to evaluate the performance of teachers, identify 
deficiencies and guide the teachers in the right directions. 
District authorities and the state authorities should be sensitive 
to the academic needs. 


Financial Management 


The entire national educational system should be reviewed 
and redesigned in the light of modern concepts. The system 
should be in a constant state of evaluation. New ideas, should 
be generated, tested, introduced in the operational system 
and continuously reviewed in the light of feedbacks. The 
feed back can help to take appropriate decisions to fill the 
gaps in policy making, directing, budgeting, etc. 


Apprenticeship and Placement 


Agriculture, appliances, textiles, food, horticulture, forestry, 
fisheries and veterinary medicine offer vast scope for 
vocational education. The concerned government departments 
and quasi-government organisations should develop 
production-cum-training forms. The Board of Apprenticeship 
Training, Government of India has launched a training 
programme entitled ‘Special Vocationalised Educational 
Training Scheme’ (SVETS). 


SUPPORT SERVICES FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Provision of equal opportunities in vocational courses may 
not serve the purpose unless support services for increased 
wage and self-employment for the female participants of such 
courses is not created. 

The following strategies are recommended in this regard: 


1. For encouraging self-employment among women, 
special consultancy services and technical and 
financial assistance should be made available. The 
institutions concerned with entrepreneurship 
development may be associated with this task. 

2. The vocational guidance cells at school level should 
help the plus two graduates to find suitable wage 
employment and also guide them towards self 
employment and entrepreneurship for which the staff 
of the cell should be properly trained. 

3. Linkages with employing agencies should be 
established right from the planning stage to the 
employment stage for implementation of the vocational 
education programme. The strategies for developing 
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linkages with employment agencies as stated in the 
NCERT document guidelines for developing school- 
industry linkages for vocational education put into 
practice for ensuring successful implementation of 
vocational courses and ultimately employment of the 
products. 


Suggestions to Strengthen Vocational Courses 


The vocational programmes have offered a new thrust and 
dimension to secondary to tertiary and vocational technical 
education. Being work related, they envisage strong 
infrastructure in the institutions, opportunities for practical 
training workplace, and back up facilities. The following 
suggestions would be of help in this direction. 


1. The placement requirement of the vocational students 
must be simultaneously planned carefully. A well 
organised placement system including a placement 
advisory cell must be available 

2. There should be proper coordination between the 
Higher Secondary Vocational Programme and the 
tertiary level programmes. 

3. The institutions industry linkages must be 
strengthened through the courses to meet the 
manpower needs of the industry, and help them on the 
job training through constant assessment of students 
performance. 

4. Setting up professional guidance and placement cells 
in the schools to assist students in choosing their 
vocation. 

5. At state level the system is still fragmented and 
inadequate. No mechanism is available to coordinate 
the vocational programme at district level. In addition, 
the provisions made for activities like curriculum 
design, resource material preparation, training of 
vocational teachers are inadequate considering the 
massive nature of the task. 

6. The Central Board on Apprenticeship Training through 
its Regional Boards should evolve a suitable training 
programme in collaboration with National and State 
Councils of Vocational Education. 

7. Non-Government Organisations such as service clubs, 
professional societies and women’s associations 
should be encouraged to take part in funding training 
positions. 

8. It is necessary to change the recruitment policy of 
government, quasigovernment, public sector and 
private sector organisations to provide adequate 
employment for the students. 

9. Linkages through bridge courses, modification of 
existing educational programmes, continuing 
education and training will have to be created. 
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10. All vocational courses should have exploratory as well 
as vocational value. They should be offered in such a 
manner that students who do not follow the vocations 
for which they are trained can still derive benefit from 
the educational experience. 

11. Financial assistance (stipend) should be provided to 
students during the on the job training. 

12. Depending upon the altered attitudes and tastes of 
pupils provision should be made for vertical mobility. 

13. The misconception that vocational courses are 
reserved exclusively for under achievers must be 
removed. Parents, students and community should be 
motivated to feel that vocational courses are not 
inferior to academic courses. 

14. Counselling must be developed in such way to attract 


students and to provide them useful advice and training. 

15. It is essential to select vocational teachers based 
on skills and abilities so as to guide, advise and stimu- 
late the students in the schools to the vocational stream. 

16. Attention should be paid for conducting a large 
number of studies at regional levels on vocational 
education. 

17. Needs publicity and priority in employment. 

18. Attitude of Principals and Heads of Schools need to 
change to give importance to vocational education. 


Vocational education should be linked with all the 
development aspects of the community and the nation. With 
its contribution to better living, it is bound to play a significant 
role in furthering national development. 
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VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION TO EDUCATION 


V.C. Kulandaiswamy 


INTRODUCTION 


It is desirable even at the outset to define the scope of this 
article. It will only deal with vocational orientation in the 
general education system at the school and university level. 
It will not cover full fledged vocational education programmes 
in institutions specially meant for that purpose. The concept 
of-vocational education has gone through a long process of 
evolution like education itself. Learning whether it be the 
acquisition of knowledge or skill in ancient India was through 
the Gurukul system. The family environment was the school: 
the parent, mostly the father was the teacher. This system 
was adequate for the manpower needs of an agricultural 
economy. Even today, though on the decline, it is still the 
largest source of skilled craftsmen like carpenter, mason, 
agriculturist, blacksmith and numerous other trades that keep 
mainly the rural economy going. Classical music and dance 
are still learnt mostly through the Guru-Sishya tradition. It is 
only a matter of time when these practices will yield place fully 
to formal training in institutions established for the purpose. 

With the advent of industrial civilisation, craft has been 
and is being gradually replaced by technology and this 
transformation needs totally a new class of craftsmen and 
technicians. The Gurukul system was unequal to the task 
both in meeting the numbers as well as training for a variety of 
jobs. We witnessed the emergence of vocational schools that 
went by different designations and were and are outside the 
general school system and formed part of the labour 
department. 

Traditionally vocational education meant sub-university 
level education and training and mostly implied hand work or 
skill development at the primary or secondary education age 
level. However, the concept has seen a progressive evolution 
and the term is used from secondary school and below at one 
end to university degree at the other, normally referring to 
programmes that involve the development of employable skills. 


HISTORIC REVIEW 

Wood's Despatch 

An important reference to import into the formal school 
education system, subjects that prepare one for life, was made 


in what is now called the “Wood’s Despatch (1854)’ which 
stated explicitly that instruction in secondary school should 


be ‘practically useful to the people of India in their different 
spheres of life’. The Despatch desired that ‘schools proposed 
should provide more opportunities than now exist, for the 
acquisition of such an improved education as will make those 
who possess it more useful members of society in every 
condition of life’. It contemplated, perhaps, the provision of 
vocationalised instruction at the secondary stage. This marks 
the beginning of suggestions for vocational orientation in the 
formal education system. This salutary advice, however, did 
not receive the attention due to it by the later administrators. 

The Education Commission (1882-83) headed by Hunter, 
gave considerable attention to the provision of vocational 
courses at the upper secondary stage and recommended the 
bifurcation of the secondary courses to one leading to the 
university entrance examination and the other of a more 
practical nature intended to fit the youth for commercial or 
non-literary pursuits. The recommendation was accepted and 
implemented in all the provinces. However, a review in 1901- 
02 showed that there was very little support for the vocational 
subjects. 


Pre-Independence Reforms 


The efforts made during the pre-Independence years in the 
twentieth century may be considered in two parts: one during 
the period of Diarchy (1921-37) and the other during the period 
of Provincial Autonomy (1937-47). The following committees 
during the period of Diarchy deserve mention: 


e@ The Hartog Review Committee (1929), which 
recommended diversification both at the middle level 
and at the secondary level. 

@ The Enquiry Committee headed by Sapru (1934). 

© The Abbot-Wood Advisory Committee (1937), which 
recommended the creation of a network of 
Polytechnics. 


During the Provincial Autonomy the recommendations 
made by the following deserve mention: 


© Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
headed by J. Sargent. 


Though secondary school education remained without major 
modifications in spite of all these efforts, the forties have seen 
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certain significant developments in the provision of 
opportunities for craft instruction, vocational education and 
training and preparation for commercial and secretarial 
practices outside the regular school system. There was a 
significant increase in facilities for vocational education at 
the secondary stage and some of the developments included: 
Polytechnics for training technicians; Industrial Training 
Institutes for training skilled workers; Introduction of 
Secretarial and Commercial courses; Provision of financial 
support for training para-medical personnel; and Programme 
for training middle level workers in agriculture. 

The enrolment levels reached in these vocational courses 
was less than 10 per cent of the total enrolment at the 
secondary stage. The secondary school education scene 
continued to be, by and large, the same as before. Reforms 
recommended for diversification were either not implemented 
or when implemented, the changes did not endure. It was 
essentially the single track system that Independent India 
inherited in 1947. 


Post-Independence Period 


After Independence, the University Education Commission 
headed by Dr S. Radhakrishnan (1948-49) recommended 
diversification ‘to meet a variety of needs of our young men 
and women giving a vocational bias to their courses retaining 
at the same time their value in assistance of general education 
as preparation for university course.’ The Secondary 
Education Commission headed by Dr A.L. Mudaliar (1952-53) 
felt that at the end of the post-secondary stage, a student 
should be in a position, if he wishes, to enter life and take up 
some vocation. A chain of multi-purpose schools was 
established in response to the recommendations throughout 
the country. However, these reforms did not gain strength; 
the tempo with which the change was introduced gradually 
slackened and the system relapsed, by and large, into the 
earlier state. 

Education Commission constituted under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. D.S. Kothari representative of the most significant 
step in free India to take a comprehensive view of the education 
scene in the country with its multitudes of patterns, structures, 
and practices and to evolve what may be called a National 
Pattern, to define clearly the objectives in relation to social, 
cultural and economic goals and aspirations of the nation. 
The focus of the Commission’s recommendations was in a 
way, education for development. 


Recommendations of Kothari Commission 


The recommendations of the Education Commission (1964— 
1966) form the basis of all our efforts in the seventies and 
eighties on vocationalisation. It is desirable to reproduce the 
salient observations in the report. These include: 

‘We visualise a flexible educational structure covering: 


@ a pre-school stage of one to three years 


@ a primary stage of seven or eight years divided into 
two sub-stages, a lower primary stage of four or five 
years and higher primary stage of three years 

@ a lower secondary or high school stage of three to two 
years in general education or one to three years in 
vocational education 

@ a higher secondary stage of two years of general 
education or one to three years of vocational education 

@ ahigher education stage having a course of three years 
or more for the first degree and followed by courses 
for the second or research degree of varying duration 


As we visualise: 


@ atthe end of the primary stage, a proportion of students 
will step off the school system and enter working life 
(about 20 per cent); some more will step off the stream 
of general education into different vocational courses 
where the duration may range from one to three years 
(about 20 per cent); and the remaining will continue 
further in the stream of general education (about 60 
per cent); 

@ the ten years of school education will be followed by 
an external examination; 

@ the standard at the end of the ten years will be broadly 
comparable in respect of curriculum and level of 
attainment to the national standard laid down for the 
end of this stage; 

© at the end of the ten years of school education, a 
proportion of students will step off the school system 
and enter working life (about 40 per cent); some more 
will step off the stream of general education and enter 
vocational courses where duration will be one to three 
years (about 30 per cent); and the remaining will 
continue further in the stream of general education 
whose duration will be one and ultimately two years 
(about 30 per cent). 


It can be seen from the above that the Commission has laid 
Significant emphasis on full-fledged vocational education in 
Vocational institutions and vocational schools after VIII+ and 
X+. Only 18 per cent of the students who entered the first 
standard move into the higher secondary general stream, i.e., 
+2. The above recommendations however do not appear 
explicit on vocational education at the +2 level in the general 
school system. The understanding in all the subsequent 
Teports has been, that vocationalisation of +2, in the general 
education system is part of the Commission's 
recommendations. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION: 1968 


Following a nation-wide discussion on the report of Kothari 
Commission, the Parliament adopted a policy resolution on 


education which constitutes the National Policy on Education, 
1968. The policy recommended the adoption of the 10+2 
pattern and vocationalisation of +2 stage. 


CABE RECOMMENDATION 1975 


An important step in the process of vocational orientation 
was taken with the Central Advisory Board of Education 
endorsing in its 38th meeting in 1975 the National Policy 
Resolution with the stipulation that the +2 stage should be 
regarded not merely as college preparatory, but a period for 
preparing an increasingly large number of school leavers for 
different vocations in life. 

The CABE recommendation, read together with the 
Education Commission recommendations and the National 
Policy Resolution (1968) leads to the following three 
components concerning vocational education: 


(i) Diversion of students at VIII+ to full-fledged vocational 
schools 
(i) Diversion of students at X+ to full-fledged vocational 
institutions like the ITIs and Polytechnics and 
comparable vocational institutions in other vocations 
ii) Diversion of students at X+ to the vocational or 
vocationalised stream in the general system itself. (This 
flows mainly from the CABE recommendation) 


Items (i) and (ii) exist and they only need to be substantially 
expanded and diversified. Item (iii) is new and the discussion 
on vocational orientation in this article is essentially on this 
reform though it touches vocational education for other 
categories. 


NCERT DOCUMENT 


The Central Advisory Board of Education entrusted the task 
of assisting the states in vocationalisation to the NCERT. The 
NCERT prepared a guiding document under the title of ‘Higher 
Secondary Education and its Vocationalisation’ (1976). This 
report known as the National Document has become the 
authoritative reference material for vocationalisation of higher 
secondary education. With this document, the emphasis on 
vocational education in the general school system came to be 
associated with the vocationalisation of higher secondary 
education. The document has made well-defined suggestions 
and provided guidelines for introducing what it called the 
‘academic stream’ and the ‘vocational stream’ at +2 stage. 

In 1977, the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
Government of India, constituted a working group on 
vocationalisation under the Chairmanship of P. Sabanayagam. 
The Committee presented its report in 1978 giving the scheme 
of implementation and financial implication. 

A National Review Committee headed by Malcolm 
Adiseshiah (1978) was appointed by the Government of India. 
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With the National Document as the basis, the Committee 
suggested the syllabi, organisational requirement, manpower 
preparation and data collection for implementation. They also 
suggested, however, certain modifications to the National 
Document. 

‘The Kothari Commission suggested the Fourth Plan period 
for pilot studies, and the Fifth Plan period for the introduction 
of the programme and visualised the attainment of 50 per cent 
diversion to vocational stream at the 10 + 2 stage by the end 
of the Sixth Plan. Itis highly probable that the figure of 50 per 
cent suggested would include those who enter institutions of 
vocational education also. However, the understanding 
reflected in all the reports prepared on behalf of the Government 
of India has been to divert 50 per cent the students in the 
general education system at +2 level to vocational stream 
Starting from 1976-77 a few states introduced vocationalisation 
without any pilot study, but with the guidelines provided by 
the NCERT Document. The progress was slow, but more states 
followed. By 1992, the scheme has been started in 24 states 
and six Union Territories. 


NATIONAL WORKING GROUP, 1985 


Following the announcement by the Prime Minister that a 
new national policy on education would be formulated, the 
Ministry of Education set up a number of committees to examine 
various aspects of education. A National Working Group on 
Vocationalisation of Education was set up under the 
Chairmanship of Dr V.C. Kulandaiswamy, then Vice-Chancellor, 
Anna University (1985). The Working Group made use of the 
contents of the earlier reports, studied the reviews of 
programmes implemented by various states, examined the 
deficiencies observed, difficulties faced and prepared a 
programme for implementation in the Seventh Plan. The 
recommendations are dealt with in some length since these 
formed the basis for implementing the provisions in National 
Policy on Education (1986) on Vocationalisation. 


The working group departed from the earlier ones in certain 
respects: 


G) The working group used the term ‘Vocational 
Education’ in a much broader sense to cover education 
and skill development at all levels from post-primary 
to tertiary education, both through formal and non- 
formal programmes. While areas of knowledge such 
as Engineering, Medicine, Agniculture and Law were 
recognised as professional fields, the programme of 
education and training to meet the sub-professional 
manpower needs of all these professions at the 
secondary and tertiary levels is referred to as 
vocational education. 

(i) The working group interpreted the terms of reference 
to cover vocational education and training of school 
children at all stages of school education and out-of- 
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school population. Such an interpretation would 
require consideration of education and training 
imparted in the school system to all those who leave 
formal education and enter the world of work with 
different levels of education and training from primary 
school preparation to higher secondary school 
certificate. Accordingly, the following target groups 
were identified: 

G) School population from classes I to X 

(ii) School population at the +2 stage 

(iii) Population out of the general school system 


(a) dropouts from classes V+ to X 

(b) the population that leaves the general 
education system at VI+ and X+ and takes up 
vocational/technical studies at certificate and 
diploma levels 

(c) labour force which consists of fully employed, 
partially employed and unemployed people 
with vastly different educational preparations 

(iv) Tertiary level population that may seek oppor- 
tunities for further education in the vocational 
stream 


From the above target groups, the working group has 
considered in detail vocational education for the target groups 
in the school system up to and including the +2 stage. 

The group considered in detail the vocational areas 
identified in other documents as well as those listed by the 
different states that had introduced the vocationalisation 
programme and suggested a broad categorisation as follows: 
Agriculture; Business and Commerce; Engineering and 
Technology; Health and Para-Medical Services; Home 
Sciences; Humanities; and others, 

The main recommendations of the working group were as 
follows: 


@ From classes I to X all students will have Socially Useful 
Productive Work/Work Experience (SUPW/WE) for 20 
per cent of the time. 

(ii) Classes XI and XII, (i.e., +2) will consist of Academic 
Stream and Vocational Stream as recommended in 
NCERT document. The academic stream students will 
have SUPW/WE for 20 per cent of the time. 

(ii) In the primary stage (i.e., Classes I to V) production of 
finished goods and their saleability may not be insisted 
upon. It is suggested that 80 per cent of the learning 
experience should be selected from areas of basic 
needs such as health, hygiene; the elective work 
relevant to local situation should constitute less than 
20 per cent of the learning experience. 

At the middle stage, i.e., classes VI to VIII the 
Content of SUPW/WE curriculum should aim at 
developing adequate confidence. The Proportion of 


food and cultivation, health and hygiene and social 
service oriented activities which could be performed 
in all situations may be to the extent of 50 per cent of 
the total time at this level, the remainder being spent 
on production oriented projects with local relevance. 

The secondary stage, i.e., classes IX-X, may be 
visualised as a linear extension of the programmes 
Suggested for the middle stage. An 80 : 20 proportion 
between production-oriented, prevocational areas and 
service-oriented other areas in the time available for 
SUPW/WE at secondary stage is suggested. It was 
considered desirable to link these activities with the 
vocational programme at 10 + 2 stage. 

(iv) The components of the curriculum for the vocational 
education programmes at +2, were: 

(i) language (s) 
(ii) related subjects and foundation courses 
(iii) vocational theory and practice 

The relative weightage for each of these compo- 
nents does not lend itself to unique prescription. 
Certain ranges have been recommended. The emphasis 
in general must be on the development of certain 
desired competencies in the individual. 

(v) Vocational courses chosen should have relevance to 
the economic life in the region and should be identified 
on the basis of properly conducted vocational surveys. 

(v) The issue that attracted considerable attention and 
was a point of controversy was the vertical mobility of 
the products from the vocational stream. In general it 
was considered necessary to ensure opportunities for 
tertiary level education. Many states have provision 
for admitting products of vocational stream in hi gher 
secondary system in the existing degree level courses. 
The provision may be continued. States where 
vocational courses are to be introduced, provision may 
also be made for such facilities. Bridge courses should 
be designed and offered to facilitate mobility into those 
streams of higher studies in which the products of 
Vocational stream have deficiencies” 

(vii) Universities should introduce courses at the degree 
level that will be an extension of the vocational 
programme at the +2 stage. This facility may cover 10 
to 15 per cent of the vocational stream products. 

(viii) The group recommended considerable strengthening 
of the organisational structure and management system 
from the centre down to the district. Among the 
important ones are: 

(a) A Joint Council of Vocational Education at the 
Centre. 

(b) A Department or Bureau of Vocational Education 
at the Centre. 

(©) A State Council for Vocational Education 


(d) A Department of Vocational Education to work as 
secretariat for the State Council. 


(e) A District level Coordination/Advisory Committee 
for Vocational Education and Training 

(f) Briefly stated the management system may have 
five levels of hierarchy and four components on 
the basis of functions, viz., national; regional; 
state; district; and institutional. 


The four components on the basis of functions included: 
the policy making and coordinating bodies; research, 
development and teacher training institutions; the ministries 
and directorates for overall administration; and the examination 
boards (secondary and higher secondary). 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 1986 


The National Policy on Education (1986). It states among 
other things the following: 


5.16 The introduction of a systematic well planned and 
rigorously implemented programme of vocational 
education is critical in the proposed educational 
reorganisation. These elements are meant to enhance 
individual employability to reduce the mismatch 
between the demand and supply of skilled manpower 
and to provide an alternative for those pursuing higher 
education without particular interest or purpose. 

5.22 Tertiary level courses will be organised for the young 
who graduate from the higher secondary courses of 
the academic stream and may also require vocational 
courses 

5.23 It is proposed that vocational courses cover 10 per 
cent of the higher secondary students by 1990 and 25 
per cent by 1995 . . . Review of the courses offered 
would be regularly undertaken; government will also 
review its recruitment policy to encourage 
diversification at the secondary level. 


The MHRD initiated vigorous action to implement policy 
enunciated on vocationalisation in the NPE and spelt out in 
detail the action to be taken at the centre, state and district 
level. The Ministry prepared a document entitled ‘Programme 
of Action’ which deals with vocationalisation at +2 level in 
detail and other programmes of vocational education including 
full-fledged vocational education for VIII+ and X+ candidates, 
non-formal vocational education for dropouts and working 
population and special programmes for the handicapped. 

Itis stated in the NPE (1986) ‘while the report of the Working 
Group under the Chairmanship of Dr Kulandaiswamy provides 
a suitable model, the principle of flexibility to suit the 
requirements of the respective states will be followed’. 

The subject has been discussed dealing with the following 
four areas for action: 


(i) Development of the System 
Gi) Vocational Education Programme 
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(ii) Programmes for Special Groups 
(iv) Out of School Population. 


As mentioned earlier, this article is confined to 
vocationalisation at +2 prevocational education in IX and X 
and work experience in school curriculum in general. 

The Committees and Working Groups made various 
suggestions for the content of the vocational stream. It 
consisted of three components. Among the recommendations 
there are minor differences in the weightage for these 
components. The weightage recommended falls within the 
following ranges: 


15 to 20 per cent 
15 to 25 per cent 
50 to 70 per cent 


(i) Languages 
(ii) Related Subjects 
(iii) Vocational Theory and Practice 


Each state has adopted a weightage of its own. It is against 
this background that NCERT with the support of MHRD 
introduced the Centrally Sponsored Scheme and prescribed 
the ratio among the three groups of subjects. 


REVIEW OF ‘NATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 1986" 


The National Policy document went through two reviews: 


(i) The Review made by Acharya Ramamurti Committee: 
1990 (NEPRC) 

(ii) The Review made by Janardhana Reddy Committee: 
1992 (CABE Committee Report on Policy). 


Some of the important observations of Ramamurti Committee 
are as follows: 

The Committee observed that notwithstanding serious 
efforts on the part of Government of India and provision of 
adequate funds, the scheme of vocationalisation has not made 
satisfactory progress. Against a target of 5000 schools by the 
end of seventh Plan, the Scheme was introduced only in 2745. 
According to the Committee the basic reason for the poor 
performance of vocational education programmes have 
included: traditional class/caste-oriented social attitudes; lack 
of socio-economic relevance of the courses offered: distortion 
in technical education system and lack of linkage between 
vocational and technical education (8.5.1 p. 208). 

The Committee also felt that ‘the two streams envisaged 
under NPE have resulted in a dual system of education in 
which vocational education has come to be looked upon as 
the poor man’s stream’. The Committee also accepted the 
Scheme of Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) as 
recommended by NPE based on Ishwarbhai Patel Review 
Committee (1978). The following are the two important 
recommendations of Ramamurti Committee: 

1. Work Experience/Socially Useful Productive Work 
should be integrally linked with various subjects, both 
at the level of content and pedagogy. 
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2. An integrated design of vocational education to be 
operated for classes IX to XII may be established in 
the following model—with a general core and 
vocational core and flexible mixes of academic and 
vocational subjects. 


Classes IX-XII 


General core 
Compulsory Vocational core 
Optional Academic Vocational Academic Academic 
Groupings Academic Vocational Academic Vocational 
Academic Vocational Vocational Vocational 


Flexibility should be provided for children to opt for different 
mixes of academic and vocational subjects as per the pattern 
exhibited above. 

It must be mentioned here that the Committee wanted to 
switch over to 8 + 4 pattern instead of the 10 + 2 pattern 
adopted already throughout the country. The Central Advisory 
Board of Education (CABE) in its meeting in March 199] 
considered the report of the National Policy on Education 
Review Committee (NEPRC) and decided that a CABE 
Committee be constituted by the Chairman, i.e., the Union 
Minister of Human Resources Development to consider the 
recommendations of NEPRC. The Committee suggested, was 
appointed with N. Janardhana Reddy, the then Chief Minister, 
Andhra Pradesh as Chairman. 

This Committee is referred to as the CABE Committee on 
Policy. The Committee by and large reiterated the recommen- 
dations of NPE 1986; rejected the suggestion of NPERC to 
adopt 8+4 pattern, recommended that, wherever possible, the 
Vocational courses may be started from class IX also and 
Suggested that to begin with a generic vocational course be 
tried in 10 per cent of the schools. Consequent to NPERC 
recommendation, vocational component will be WE/SUPW 
for all classes up to VIII with an allocation of 12.5 to 20 per 
cent of time and WE and pre-vocational courses for the 
academic stream from IX to XII. 


REVIEW OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 


The Ministry of Human Resources Development, Government 
of India appointed in 1993 a Review Committee under the title 
“Scheme of Vocationalisation of Secondary Education’. Taking 
advantage of the experience that the system gathered during 
the preceding years, the Government have defined in the report 
among other things, the scope of the scheme, its components, 
the management structure, assessment of manpower, 
curriculum, certification and evaluation and conditions for 
sanction of funds. 
A review of the progress presented at the third meeting of 
the Joint Council of Vocational Education in February 1994 
showed that: 


@ At the end of 1993-94 the programme has been 
introduced in 25 States, 6 Union Territories, coy ering 
5,451 schools and 15, 579 sections. 

@ By 1991-92 capacity has been created for 0.63 million 
students (9 per cent of the total), but only 0.33 million 
(4.5 per cent) were admitted. Even this number was 
concentrated in a few states. 

@ Atthe levels of State Directorate, SCERT, District and 
School, posts sanctioned were not fully utilised 


An evaluation of the scheme was made by an Operations 
Research Group in 1996. The position reported was as follows: 


@ Institutions offering the scheme 6,476 

@ Vocational Courses 160 

@ Vocational Sections 18,709 

© Student positions created as percentage of total 11.0 

@ Percent of actual enrolment 4.8 

@ Employed/self-employed in per cent from among those 
who passed out of the vocational stream 28.0 

@ Those pursuing higher studies in per cent from among 
those who have completed +2 from vocational 
Stream 38.3 


The result again is discouraging. The ORG has 
recommended as follows: *. . .. the scheme of vocationalisation 
of secondary education with its present scope and content 
cannot and should not be allowed to continue.’ 


WORKING GROUP ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
POLICY 


Based on a review meeting with education secretaries of the 
State governments, a decision was taken in July/Au gust 1996 
to transfer the scheme to the states. However, the decision 
was not ratified by the National Development Council. 

The MHRD, Government of India appointed a Working 
Group under the Chairmanship of Prof. A.K. Sharma in 1998 to 
review the scheme comprehensively and suggest a thorough 
revision in the light of past experience, if it was to be continued 
as centrally sponsored scheme. The Working Group (1998) 
made a detailed study of the working of the scheme, considered 
the report of the ORG and came out with a set of 
recommendations. Some of the important ones are as follows: 


© The Vocational Education Policy needs greater 
flexibility which calls for modularisation of courses and 
Setting up of semester and credit system for evaluation 

© Vocational stream should be treated quite like the arts, 
Science and commerce stream and vocational students 
at + 2 stage should have direct access to tertiary stage 
to related disciplines. Where necessary, bridge courses 
may be provided by the University or Open Learning 
System to help them overcome deficiencies. 


@ Block Level Vocational Institutions (BLVIs) need to be 
established in rural areas with complete infrastructure 
to meet all kinds of training requirements, both formal 
and non-formal. As a pilot project this may be 
established in a limited number of blocks as a Central 
Sector Scheme directly administered by the Central 
Government/NCERT. They will be similar to Navodaya 
Vidyalayas. 

There must be provision for accrediting and certifying 

skills acquired through NGOs and other means outside 

the formal system. Towards this end, a National 

Vocational Qualification (NVQ) system must be 

established for testing and certification of formal and 

non-formal vocational programmes. A National 

Vocational Authority (NVA) should be established with 

statutory powers and accreditation boards. When 

NVA is established, JCVE may be abolished. 

@ Regional Institute of Vocational Education should be 
set up in the present five Regional Institutes of 
Education of NCERT for teacher training and R&D 
work. 

@ At the state level, separate Directorate of Vocational 

Education should be established. The SIVE, i.e., the 

vocational wing of SCERT may be abolished. 

All vocational courses should be covered under 

Apprentice Act 1961. The Act should be amended to 

give the responsibility of placement to the Directorate 

of Vocational Education in the State Government. 

@ The Committee has stated that self-employment will 
remain the main focus of VEP 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 
AT TERTIARY LEVEL 


Following a general recommendation by the NPE 1986, for 
starting vocational courses at tertiary level the Programme of 
Action 1986 contemplates opportunities for education at 
tertiary level for the VEP students. It is stated that: 


The current prejudice against vocational education will not 
disappear unless a reasonable chance of worthwhile 
employment or an advantage in moving upwards into a 
professional or general programme of education is provided 

. such programmes could include Diploma, Special 
Degree courses, General Degree courses, Professional 
Degree courses .. .. 


The UGC has introduced one vocational subject among 
the optional subjects in Part III of the BA; BSc; BCom degree 
programmes. So far 39 subjects have been introduced in 1673 
colleges and university departments, approved by UGC (1994- 
95). These institutions are provided with financial assistance 
to implement the scheme. The UGC has also constituted a 
Standing Committee on Vocational Education (SCOVE) to make 
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recommendations on the implementation and monitoring of 
the scheme. Degree/Diploma programmes in vocational 
subjects are available in the Open University System; but 
conventional universities have introduced only one vocational 
subject in part MI. 


PRESENT POSITION 


Among the recommendations of NPE 1986, vocationalisation 
of higher secondary education has received the utmost 
importance. A series of Committees have worked on the subject 
before and after NPE 1986. Though the programme was initiated 
on the basis of the recommendations of Kothari Commission 
and National Education Policy, 1968 which stressed the 
importance of diverting students after VIII+ and X+ to 
vocational education and training institutions meant for the 
purpose, the subject under discussion, i.e., Vocationalisation 
of Higher Secondary Education is based essentially on the 
recommendation of the CABE in its 38th meeting (1975) and 
the NCERT Document entitled Higher Secondary Education 
and its Vocationalisation (1976). 

The targets have been revised more than once; but the one 
finally stipulated was 10 per cent of the total strength in +2 by 
1995 and 25 per cent by 2000. Though this target has not been 
reached, the system has come to stay and is well established 
as a part of higher secondary education. There are at present 
6,476 schools (1996-97) with a capacity of 9.35 lakh students 
which constitutes about 11 per cent of the total: but the seats 
made use of constitute about 4.8 per cent; i.e., less than 50 per 
cent of the number approved. 

There are 150 vocational courses in 6 major areas, viz., 
Agriculture; Business and Commerce; Engineering and 
Technology; Health and Paramedical services; Home Science; 
Humanities; and others 

The curriculum for a programme prescribed by PSSCIVE is 
as follows: 


@ Languages 15 per cent 
(ii) | General Foundation Courses 
(a) Entrepreneurship Development 
(b) Environmental Education 15 per cent 
(c) Rural Development 
(iii) Vocational Theory and Practice 70 per cent 


Including on the job training 


Even at its present level of enrolment, it represents the 
single largest technical and vocational education system in 
the country. It constitutes an alternative track in the higher 
secondary education system. 

At the national level the Joint Council of Vocational 
Education for policy formulation and decision-making; the 
implementing agency at the national level is the Central 
Institute of Vocational Education located at Bhopal. All the 
States and Union Territories, except Lakshadweep, have 
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implemented the programme. Most of the states have a State 
Council of Vocational Education and a Directorate of Vocational 
Education or a wing in the Directorate of School Education. 
Necessary machinery has been created at the district level 
and school level for the management and administration of 
the programme. Vocational Surveys have been conducted in 
most of the states before introducing the programme. For the 
centrally sponsored programmes, curriculum and syllabi are 
provided by the PSSCIVE, Bhopal. Some states have intro- 
duced in addition their own programmes for which they prepare 
the curriculum and syllabi. " 

It was contemplated that the universities will introduce 
vocational degree programmes to enable students to take 
vocational stream at the degree level. But it has not happened; 
the UGC has however, provided for the introduction of one 
vocational subject in the undergraduate degree programmes 
of a number of colleges. The Open University System has 
diploma and degree programmes with vocational orientation. 


EPILOGUE 


India is in the process of transforming itself from an agricultural 
society into an industrial society: from a developing country 
into a developed country. The Western models of socio- 
economic development have increased enormously global 
disparities in wealth, consumption and quality of life. They 
have added to the ecological stress in many regions surpassing 
earth's carrying capacity. We have to necessarily adopt a 
development model that would ensure ecological balance and 
economic justice. For Indian conditions, the emphasis has to 
be on modernised agriculture, agro-industries and 
comprehensive rural development programmes, in addition to 
heavy industries for infrastructure development. 

Whatever be the model that is ultimately chosen, it is 
necessary to ensure supply of adequately skilled manpower. 
The total work force now is about 36 crore, of which only 
11 per cent is in the organised sector. The balance is in the 
unorganised sector where manpower consists predominantly 
of unskilled labour whose productivity is low. 

We have in the unorganised sector candidates who have 
completed VIII+, X+ and XII+, and also those who have 
dropped out at different levels of school education. These 
individuals have entered the work force mostly without any 
training. A massive programme of vocational education and 
training is needed to improve productivity and thereby the 
wealth of the nation. Among the programmes to be organised, 
for students within the school system are: Socially Useful 
productive Work and Work Experience up to class VII; Pre- 
vocational Course and Work Experience in classes IX, X; (a) 
Core Vocational subject or Generic Vocational Course in XI; 

and XII for the Academic Stream, and (b) Vocational Stream in 
XI and XII. 

As regards i, ii and iii (a) there appear to be no conflict in 

views. Only, they need to be properly implemented. When it 


comes to vocational stream in XI and XII, there have been 
differences in emphasis among various committees and there 
have also been conflicts in the concept itself as in the case of 
Acharya Ramamurti Committee. The issue needs review in the 
light of two decades of experience. It requires deep and per- 
ceptive consideration. The programme was started as early as 
1978. After the NPE 1986, it was given the utmost importance. 
Since 1988, MHRD provided liberal financial support and 
massive assistance. The need for skilled manpower and oppor- 
tunities that should exist for employment in a developing 
economy are beyond doubt; but the consistent poor response 
over the years cannot be dismissed as the result of popular prejudice. 
There appear to be certain inherent defects and discou- 
raging factors in the way the scheme has been formulated and 
implemented. The following aspects deserve consideration: 


(i) The students are divided into two distinct classes: the 
academic stream and the vocational stream. A vague 
feeling persists that the academic stream is for brighter 
students and they can go for higher education as a 
matter of course. 

Gi) Whatever be the guarantee about vertical mobility, there 
is uncertainty about it, since it depends, in some cases 
on the availability of bridge courses and programmes in 
the University for vocational stream students. 

(ii) Any reform will consist of certain restrictions 
(regulations) and rewards (advantages). In our 
administrative culture restrictions come into effect from 
the very date of announcement; but the reward 
(advantages) are slow in coming. For instance, job 
Opportunities were uncertain, while the limitations like 
terminal nature were made clear in the beginning 
though this was sought to be moderated later 

(iv) The educational environment of a school is good 
enough to teach a few vocational subjects, but not 
Suited to offer full-fledged vocational programmes 
excepting perhaps in disciplines like Business and 
Commerce, Secretarial Practice, Home Science and 
certain Agricultural subjects if the school is in a farm 
environment. 

(v) Every Committee has emphasised flexibility, but in the 
implementation, flexibility has not been liberally 
promoted. 

(vi) Credit system, Semester pattern and decentralisation 
recommended almost uniformly by more than one 
Committee have not been implemented. 

(vii) The following recommendation of the Review 
Committee (1978) under the Chairmanship of 
Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah deserves consideration 
‘the need for flexibility in the streaming of courses 
with the freedom for students to choose the general. 
vocational stream or a mix in the spectrum’. 

(viii) It is desirable to offer a spectrum of combination of 
Courses with academic stream at one end, vocational 


stream at the other and combination of courses in 
between. The combination of courses may be as 
follows: 


e@ All academic courses 

© All vocational courses 

e@ Any combination of academic and vocational 
courses 


This simple step will bring about a big change in 
the attitude of students towards vocational stream. 
This additional provision does not detract from the 
objective of the vocational education programme. 

(x) Increasing number of boys and girls gain admission in 
higher secondary education. Not all of them will go in 
for tertiary education. If those who come from farm 
families or villages and who propose to return to the 
villages want to take a combination such as History, 
Economics and Bee Keeping or Pump Repairs, there is 
nothing wrong in allowing such a combination of 
subjects provided they are offered in the school. 

The school system should turn out a large number 
of students at the +2 level with an understanding of 
and appreciation for science and technology oriented 
subjects. They are needed in large numbers to moder- 
nise the unorganised sector. The regeneration of rural 
life will happen only with a massive population of 
properly educated young men and women settling in 
villages after school education. 

(x) It has been made clear in all the documents that 
vocational stream does not aim at duplicating 
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instruction and training produced in ITIs or 
Polytechnics or comparable Institutions in other 
vocations. The vocational education programme in the 
higher secondary school system is not meant to be an 
inexpensive substitute for regular vocational education 
and training in vocational institutes. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that it will be a different matter if some 
schools convert themselves into vocational schools 
by establishing an industry or entering into an 
agreement with industry. 

(xi) Whenever the educational programme has been 
designed to combine general and vocational 
education in the school system, the idea must be 
that students emerge from the schooling fitted for 
some kind of productive work and academic studies 
alike. The vocational bias of the school does not 
necessarily commit them to the job, but serves to 
familiarise them with practical work. Those who opt 
for the vocational subjects in full may gain a vocational 
qualification. 

(xii) As our thoughts become more and more clear on this 
reform, we may come to accept that by and large the 
term vocationalised stream conveys the concept of 
the programme more satisfactorily than the term 
vocational stream. 


* [Suggestions that with fully academic stream and fully 
vocational stream at the two ends of the spectrum, a combination of 
academic and vocational subjects i.e., a choice in between the two 
ends of the spectrum may be permitted did not find favour either 
with the academics of the NCERT or the officers of the Government 
of India.] 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


C.K. Misra 


The literal meaning of word vocational is “Concerning the 
qualifications, etc., needed for a trade or profession’ and 
teacher means ‘the person who teaches’. Thus the teacher 
teaching any vocation or trade may be termed as vocational 
teacher. It would be interesting to know historically the 
meaning and concept of vocational teacher in the Indian 
context. 


STATUS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


In the pre-historic period down to about 1000 sc, the family 
was the only agency imparting vocational education. Further 
when caste system became hereditary every family was 
expected to train its children and bring them up in the tradition 
of its vocation/profession. Thus the father was the usual 
teacher and home the usual school. 

Later on the training in fine and useful arts like sculpture, 
architecture, painting, carpentry, smithy, agriculture, etc., was 
usually given by the apprenticeship system under which the 
student agreed to work under his teacher (master crafts man) 
for an agreed number of years. Thus the artisan/mastercrafts 
man became the vocational teacher. 

While the home of the artisan functioned as the school for 
imparting instruction in the particular craft plied by him, the 
collective interest of the craft as a whole in a particular area or 
region were administered by an organisation like a guild which 
was called Sreni. Each guild laid down its own laws for the 
administration of the interests of the particular craft belonging 
to it. The guilds were of various kinds like the craft and were 
like so many industrial schools. The Smritis (e.g. Gautam, xi, 
21) mention the main guilds to be those of: (1) Cultivators, (2) 
Herdsmen, (3) Traders, (4) Moneylenders, and (5) Artisans to 
which Brihaspati (I, 26) adds (6) Chitrakala and (7) Dances. 
Thus all these may be taken to function like School of Fine 
Arts and Crafts in those days. Every industry or craft was 
self-governing by its Sreni, while it was pursued by an 
individual craftsman as a home or cottage industry throwing 
open his home or cottage as a school for training of apprentices 
in his craft. 


BRAHMINS AS TEACHERS OF NON-VEDIC SUBJECTS 


Smritis lay down that Brahmins should not follow the 
profession of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas except in times of 
difficulties. This would naturally imply that Brahmins did not 


figure as teachers of non-vedic subjects. However, it has been 
observed that in ancient India Brahmins were also following a 
number of non-vedic pursuit and profession and also figuring 
as their teachers. Dronacharya is an example of it. In Manu 
Smritis it is mentioned that Brahmin were trainers of horses 
and elephants. Jatakas also show that at Taxila Brahmins used 
to impart education in several practical professions like the 
military art, medicine, surgery, snake charming, etc. It was only 
in later times from ap 500 onwards the Brahmins ceased to be 
teachers of useful arts and professions owing to the growing 
rigour of the caste system. 


APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 


Admission to an industry or craft was governed by regulations. 
These are best given in their standardised form in the law- 
book of Narada, and are stated as follows: 


If a young man wishes to be initiated in to the art of his 
own craft (svasilpam ichchhan ahartum), he must first 
obtain the sanction of the relations (bandhavanam 
anujnaya) and then proceed to live with his master after 
previously fixing the period of his training of apprenticeship 
(kalari kritva sunischitam). 

Then the master must impart to his pupil his training at 
his own house where he is to provide his board and lodging. 
He must not make the apprentice perform other work (na 
chaanyat karayet karma) but must treat him like a son. 

If the apprentice deserts his master who duly instructs 
him and is not at fault in any way (adushtam), he should be 
compelled by forcible means to stay with his master and 
will be liable to corporal punishment and confinement. 

In case the training of an apprentice is completed before 
the stipulated time, he should not leave, but continue at 
his master’s place up to limit of the stipulated time and all 
the fruits of his work done during this time will be his 
master’s (Skishitopi kritam kalam antevasi samapayet. 
Tatra karam cha yat kuryat acharyasyaiva tat phalam). 

An apprentice after graduation may have his services 
retained by his master who will then have the right to 
employ him after setting his remuneration with reference to 
his qualifications (ventanam va yadi kritam jnatva 
sishyasya kaushalam). In such a case, the pupil should 
not seek service with others. 
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These rules show that industrial apprenticeship was treated 
as a contract based on several stipulations. First, there was 
the stipulation as to the limit of time within which the master 
must engage to complete the course of training for which he 
admits the apprentice. As stated in the Viramitrodaya, the 
master craftsman is to make an agreement in this form: ‘Let 
this apprentice stay with me so and so long.’ Secondly, the 
arrangement fixed the respective obligations of both the master 
and his pupil during the time of training. The obligations of 
the master were; (a) that he would treat his pupil as his son, 
which meant (i) that he should give him free board and lodging 
in his house, (ii) that he should not treat him like a hired 
labourer, (iii) that he should teach him honestly and 
wholeheartedly without keeping back from him any secrets of 
his knowledge and craft, and (iv) that he should not exploit 
his pupil’s skill and labour by employing him on work not 
related to his training but only for his own gain. Katyayana 
fixes a penalty for employing an apprentice in work not 
connected with his training: 


He who does not instruct his pupil in the art (to which he is 
admitted) and causes him to perform other work, shall incur 
the first amercement; and the pupil may forsake him and go 
to another teacher, released from this indenture (ii, 7). The 
law books also contemplate cases of undutiful teachers 
putting off instruction of their pupils even after their 
admission and condemn them severely if such neglect 
continues for a year (Kurma Purana cited in Viramitrodaya). 


On the pupil’s side, there were appropriate obligations, viz. 
(1) that he should not desert his teacher before time where 
there is no justifiable ground for such desertion, such as 
neglect of duty or any moral lapse on the part of teacher, A 
Tun away apprentice might be flogged and confined if it is of 
his own motion; but if it is under instructions of his kinsmen 
who had been the consenting parties to his pupilage, the 
deserted master could sue these guardians of the pupil for a 
breach of contract (Digest, p. 8; cf. Manu, iv, 164; viii, 299-300; 
Gautama, ii, 43-44); (2) that the pupil could not leave his teacher 
even if he had completed his training before time. For this 
unexpired period, the pupil should work for his teacher and 
yield to him the fruits of his work, serving out his full term. 
The theory was that it was by way of reward of compensation 
for the pupil’s gain in time achieved by his master’s superior 
method of his training. Yajanavalkya (ii, 187) also states the 
same position: 


Even if the apprentice has had his training completed before 
time he must be live on his master’s if the apprentice has 
had his training competed before time he must be live on 
his master’s house up to the time fixed (krita-silpopi nivaset 
krita-kalam guror grihe), giving to him all that he earns 
by his work for the time as a return for what his master has 
Spent on him by way of free board, lodging, and tuition 
(antevasi gurupraptabhojanastst phalapradah). 


On this point the question is raised by the commentator, 
‘whether the teacher has ownership even in what the pupil 
acquires by voluntary exertion in traffic and the like, 
independent of his craft, by agriculture or similar means, and 
by treasure-trove or other accident. There are two opinions 
held on the point (Brooke). 

This rule also intimates that if the art could not be learned 
by the apprentice in the time first stipulated, there should be a 
formal extension of the apprenticeship with all its liabilities to 
the teacher and the apprentice (Brooke). 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 


The system of the apprentice and his master living together 
has many advantages. The apprentice always lives and works 
under his master's eye and has opportunities of observing 
the special points of his skill, his trade secrets, and imbibing 
his true Inward method and genius, as the ultimate factor of 
success of his craftsmanship, when he lives in his home which 
is also his workshop, the home where in its freedom his whole 
personality always remains revealed, unobscured by the 
restrictions and formalities of a factory. It is the constant and 
intimate relationship of the home which, apart from actual and 
direct teaching, helps the disciple to master his teacher's 
method and skill in the shortest time. There is also another 
advantage of the home and the workshop being one. Here the 
teaching is learnt from the very beginning in relation to real 
things, difficulties, and problems, and primarily by service, by 
personal attendance on the master. And it is not only technique 
that is thus learnt here but something more valuable: in the 
home as workshop, there is something else, besides mere plant 
and tools there is life with its problems, its human relation- 
ships, culture, and religion, relieving the mechanical monotony 
of a mere workshop, a thing which is as necessary to art as 
technique itself. 


A School of Sculpture 


Two old inscriptions mention interesting examples of these 
craftsmen and the schools they conducted in connection with 
their crafts which they plied and pursued as cottage industries 
in their own homes combined with their workshops. One of 
these inscriptions was found on the famous Yaksha image 
discovered at Parkham and refers to the construction of the 
image (Kata = krita) by the sculptor Gomitaka described as 
the ante-vasi, resident pupil, of the master Kunika. The second 
inscription found on the image of what was locall ly worshipped 
as ‘Mansa Devi’ states that ‘the image of Yakshi Layava was 
constructed (kata) by the sculptor Naka, the ante-vasi or pupil 
of the master Kunika’. It will thus appear that the School of 
Sculpture established by the master-craftsman Kunika was 
very famous in its locality and produced accomplished 
sculptors like Naka and Gomitaka to whom India owes her 
earliest statues of colossal figures, male and female. 


CASTE AND CRAFT 


The rules of industrial apprenticeship as given by Narada 
indicate that admission to a craft was free, provided the 
guardian’s consent was obtained. Normally, no doubt, the 
Hindu system did not favour the free choice of occupations 
under its fundamental philosophical position that economic 
ends are not ends in themselves but must subserve the higher 
religious and spiritual ends of life. Therefore, as a social 
regulation, to promote the self-fulfilment of the individual, 
different castes were to pursue different crafts in consonance 
with the ideals and values for which each caste stood. But 
while this was the ideal, it did not mean that it did not permit of 
deviations from it in practice and in the actual circumstances 
of life. The Smritis agree that, under necessity which has no 
law (apad-dharma), ‘in times of distress or failure to obtain a 
living through lawful labour’, persons could take to any 
occupations. The economic life of the times is better revealed 
in the Buddhist texts with their touch of realism and references 
to its concrete facts and details. Some of the typical ones may 
be cited. In Vinaya, I, 77 and iv, 128, we find parents freely 
discussing the various profession and callings of the day 
which their son might choose, such as Writing (Lekham) or 
occupation of the Scribe or Clerk, Accountancy (Gananam), 
and Money-changing (Rupam to be learnt from the treatises 
called Rupa-sutta). In Chullavagga, v, 28 eve; the Bhikshus or 
Monks, with all their preoccupations of religious life, are 
allowed ‘the use of looms and of shuttles strings, tickets and 
all the apparatus belonging to a loom,’ presumably because it 
was considered that a Monk should be able to produce the 
scanty clothing prescribed for him, ‘the triple clothing’ 
comprising the upper and lower cloth and a towel, so as to 
make the whole brotherhood and Vihara self-contained in regard 
to a primary requisite of life. The Jatakas even tell of Brahmans 
as physicians (iv, 361), goat-herds (iii, 401), merchants, hunters, 
snake-charmers (iv, 457), archers, and even cartwrights 
(iv, 207). 


WORKSHOP ATMOSPHERE DURING TRAINING 


Our authorities lay down that the apprentice should live in his 
teacher’s house or factory for all the 24 hours. This was to 
ensure a thorough acquaintance with and grounding in the 
different processes of the craft that could be picked up only 
by an intimate and prolonged contact with the various stages 
of the manufacturing processes. Students were also trained 
to make their own tools in order to ensure perfect mastery of 
the profession. A painter for example, made his own brushes 
from out of roots or fibres, hair of squirrels or awns of awns of 
various grasses. He did not rely on colours prepared by others, 
but knew how to make them himself. A repousser was taught 
to make tools suitable for the work in hand. 
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PAINTER’S TRAINING AS ILLUSTRATION 


In order to give an idea of the various stages of the training of 
the apprentice, we shall give here the different stages in the 
training of the painter. The apprentice was first given practice 
in drawing lines and curves. When the hand, eye and memory 
were trained in the use of fundamental curves in this fashion, 
traditional ornaments and decorative motifs were taught. Then 
followed a training in the drawing of the mythical animals and 
designs with men and beasts in them. The master would then 
take his apprentice to assist him in his work at the temple. At 
first the student would help the teacher only in grinding colours 
and finally in filling the outlines sketched by his master. 
Experience was thus given in practical work. In the course of 
time when the teacher was satisfied about the sincerity, 
devotion and ability of the apprentice, he would impart the 
trade secrets. Throughout the course the technique of the 
profession was taught in relation to real things and problems. 


THEORETICAL AND MORAL TRAINING 


The theoretical and moral training was not neglected. A 
working knowledge of Sanskrit was imparted to advanced 
workers in sculpture, painting and architecture, as most of the 
books on the subjects were written in that language. 
Knowledge of Puranas and works on iconography was 
necessary both for the sculptor and the painter in order to 
chisel or paint properly the various themes of the Pauranic 
history and mythology. Architects and engineers used to 
receive the necessary grounding in mathematics also. The 
apprentice was always asked to remember that he was expected 
to be a pious and honest person abiding by the rules prescribed 
for the artists by sacred texts and tradition. The doctor was to 
remember that he was to save his patient even at the cost of 
his life, if necessary. 


WAS PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION NARROW? 


Prima facie the professional education as given by the 
apprenticeship system seems to be narrow; the student seems 
to have been taught only what the tradition and works of his 
profession had to teach. There is, however, some historical 
evidence to show that many of the artist and artisans of the 
age used to posses a good amount of cultural and literary 
education as well. Thus some of the members of the weaver’s 
guild at Mandsore were true of the average artisan of the 
period. The conclusion may, however, be hazarded that down 
to the eighth or the nineth century an artisans of the highest 
grade used to receive a fair amount of liberal education. Later 
on owing to the decline of literacy and the low esteem in 
which arts and handicrafts began to be held, there was a setback 
and artisans began to, blindly follow the processes that were 
handed down to them by tradition. 
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PRESENT STATUS 


In India, there are three different types of Technical and 
Vocational Education and Training Programmes which are 
provided through three different types of institutions. First is 
the system of polytechnics which admit students after ten 
years of high school education and offer diploma after 3 years 
of instruction. The system is run by the State Directorate of 
Technical Education and the Union Ministry of Human 
Resource Development through its Technical Education 
Bureau. Second system is that of Vocational Education in the 
Higher Secondary School which also admits students after 
ten years of general education and offers courses of two years 
duration. This is managed by the Directorate of School 
Education/Vocational Education and is coordinated by the 
Union Ministry of Human Resource Development through its 
Vocational Education Bureau. The academic input to this 
programme is being made by Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central 
Institute of Vocational Education, Bhopal, a unit of National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. Third system 
is that of Vocational Training provided through separately 
established Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs). These 
institutes admit students with high school pass for majority 
of their trades. A large number of these trades are of two-year 
duration. The management of these institutions is looked after 
either by the State Directorate of Technical Education or 
Vocational Training. Besides, private sector institutions, which 
offer a variety of programmes/courses of different durations 
for a large number of target groups. 

All the three existing TVE systems are characterised by the 
absence of pre-service teacher programmes. However, the four 
Technical Teachers Training Institutes, established one in each 
region offer need based programmes of different duration for 
the purpose of intensive training of teachers of polytechnics. 
Similarly, 7 Advanced Training Institutes offer in-service 
training programmes for the instructors of Industrial Training 
Institutes. There are no institutions for Preparing vocational 
teachers, so far. The Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central Institute 
of Vocational Education, Bhopal and State Institutes of Voca- 
tional Education, wherever in place, arrange need based in- 
service teacher training programme for vocational teachers in 
collaboration with professional institutions on a limited scale, 

About 700 Teacher Education Colleges, which provide 
bachelor’s degree in education as pre-service requirement for 
general education teachers have not been geared up to prepare 
vocational teachers. S 

The National Policy on Education (1986) has accorded very 
high priority to the programme of Vocationalisation of 
Education. It, inter alia states that, ‘The introduction of 
systematic, well planned and rigorously implemented 
programme of vocational education is crucial in the proposed 
educational reorganisation., It further states that ‘the 

vocational education will be a distinct stream after the 
secondary stage. Having this in view it would be worthwhile 
to provide a detailed description of vocational teachers.’ 


ROLE OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER 


Vocational teachers play the key role in achieving the objectives 
of vocational education by imparting employable vocational 
skills in the students for both self and wage employment. The 
main emphasis in vocational education is given not only on 
the development of knowledge, skills and attitude (personality 
traits) pertaining to specific vocations but also on the 
development of entrepreneurship skills for self-employment 
as wage employment has limited scope. Hence, vocational 
teachers are responsible not only for inculcating knowledge, 
skills and personality traits, but also for preparing students to 
become skilled workers or technicians and entrepreneurs who 
can fulfil the social requirement of employment vis-à-vis 
development. 

In the above context, the role played by the vocational 
teachers surpasses the scope of simply teaching which is 
normally in the case of teachers of academic stream. In 
vocational education, curricular transaction takes place in 
three phases: (i) education and basic skill training in schools; 
Gi) specialised skills training in collaborating institutions; and 
(iii) on-the-job training. 

The vocational teachers are involved in all the above three 
phases by way of teaching as well as coordination and 
organisation. 

As per the PSSCIVE Guidelines ‘On Teacher Preparation’, 
it has been said that the teacher is the principal means for 
implementing the vocational education programme. He/she is 
responsible for organising variety of related activities both 
within and outside the institution. A vocational teacher, in 
addition to being a specialist in his/her curricular area, would 
require a set of general competencies which are non- 
occupation specific. Such occupation neutral competencies 
would, as a matter of fact; cut across various vocational fields; 
but at the same time will be related to the multi-faceted roles 
and responsibilities of the vocational teacher. These roles 
among other things will include establishing resource centres, 
training through latest instructional techniques, emphasising 
self learning and evaluation, encouraging creativity among 
students, establishing effective and functional school 
industry linkages, ensuring proper placement of the students 
and the like. 

The vocational teacher actually occupies a pivotal position; 
he is the link between the industrial society—world of work- 
and the educational system. He must understand his students 
as individuals knowing how they learn best and how he may 
best transmit his own skills and knowledge in order that they, 
be educated and not simply trained. He must wish to pursue 
his own studies, both technical and pedagogical throughout 
his career and see the Process of learning as a lifelong one. 

As per UNESCO Document ‘New Directions in Technical 


technical and vocational education are accelerating the 
process of transformation. Today’s teacher is no more a mere 
‘information dispenser’. He is called upon to play several roles 
at the same time. He is supposed to be: knowledge specialist, 
vocational practitioner, course designer, curriculum developer, 
resource material producer, performance evaluator, student 
guide and counsellor, community, and social worker, facilitator 
of learning, and above all, an educational manager. 


CENTRALLY SPONSORED SCHEME (CSS) AND 
TYPES OF TEACHER 


The Centrally Sponsored Scheme on vocationalisation of 
education has made a provision for full-time as well as part- 
time teachers to carry out instructions and training required in 
each vocational course. 

Full-time teachers should be appointed by the state 
government on a regular basis. They may be designated as 
lectures or full-time teachers. They are required to work in 
their institutions whole time and are expected to teach as well 
as to coordinate the general organisation of the instruction 
and also the work of the part-time staff. 

As the designation denotes, the part-time teachers are 
deployed only for part of the time in the institution and not as 
a cadre of the school teacher. The heads of the vocational 
institutions are given a free hand to appoint part-time teachers 
as per guidelines provided by the state government within 
the provision of CSS. Their appointments are temporary on 
period(s) basis for particular duration varying from one week 
to one academic session depending upon the requirement. 
Mainly they are appointed to train the vocational students in 
that particular vocation. The scheme has visualised that the 
full-time teacher will be wholly responsible for theory classes 
and partly for practical training. Practical classes or training 
will be imparted by the part-time teachers. But it depends on 
the administrators of the institutions that whether they utilise 
their expertise for practical work, theory or for both. 

Some states are running the vocational programmes at 
present only through part time teachers as the full-time teachers 
have not been appointed. On the other hand, some states 
have provided only full-time teachers. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


In principle the status of the vocational teachers should be of 
the same rank as that of the academic stream so that their 
minimum qualifications should also be of the same level. 

As per the recommendation of then CSS, the minimum 
qualifications for selection of full-time teachers are as follows: 

Qualifications for full-time teachers vary with reference to 
each group of vocational courses and availability of qualified 
persons at the salaries prevalent in the school system. 
Generally, a master’s degree is the basic qualification for 
selection of full-time vocational teachers. In courses for which 
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S. No Qualification 


i MSc (Agri.) 
MCom/MBA 
Bachelor's Degree in Technology 
MBBS 
Master's Degree in the field/ 
Graduates from professionals. 
Master's Degree in respective area. 


Mep 


postgraduates are not available (like Medical and Technological 
areas) degree or diploma is the minimum basic qualification for 
the purpose. The vocational curricula developed by PSSCIVE 
mentions about the teaching staff and their qualifications. The 
selection procedure is the same as that of regular teachers in 
other areas only preference is given to those who have more 
experience in the practical field of the vocation. 

A person with good practical background should be 
appointed as part-time teacher. Part-time teachers should be 
obtained from amongst professionals in concerned vocation, 
even though they may not have formal qualifications (degree/ 
diploma or a teacher training certificate). The collaborating 
institutions should be the main source of supply of part-time 
teachers. In addition, retired people from different vocations 
can be employed on part-time basis. It was visualised that 
experienced professionals already in the job in their own fields 
will be utilised to impart needed education and training to the 
vocational students by serving as part-time teachers. This 
arrangement serves many purposes: Firstly, it solves the 
problem of non-availability of vocational part-time teachers, 
secondly, experienced hands become available with less cost 
but better return. Besides, the students also get acquainted 
with possible future employers as well as their areas of 
activities. 

The honorarium to part-time teachers is suitably determined 
by the state government (about Rs 1,000 to Rs 1,500 p-m.) 
fixed pay or on per day basis to attract better quality of experts 
and may vary from vocation to vocation and state to state. 
The suggested staffing pattern for vocational courses at 
school level is indicated at Annex-I of the CSS. 

In the implementation of vocational education programme 
a great deal of variation is found in the qualification of both 
part time and full time teachers appointed by different 
implementing states and union territories. 

Vocational staff in the schools has not been appointed to 
the fullest extent as provided in CSS. Even full-time teachers 
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The provision of part-time teachers under CSS is being 
misutilised by majority of the implementing states that are 
appointing fresh unemployed graduates as part-time teachers. 
Appointment of such persons as part-time teachers is against 
the norms of CSS. 


PREPARATION AND TRAINING OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


Preparation of a vocational teacher, considering his/her role, 
isa tall order indeed. Several efforts are being made to enhance 
the competence of vocational teachers to enable them to rise 
to the occasion. While knowledge and previous vocational 
experience may be ensured at the time of selection the others 
will have to be developed through regular orientation, training 
programme and refresher courses. Since it is not easy to find 
many teachers with the type of qualifications, experience, skills 
and abilities referred to above, some approaches have been 
devised to develop them to varying degrees of acceptability. 
Recruitment, training and teacher education are the main 
constituents of teacher preparation with due emphasis on the 
quality of teachers. 

The teachers who are generally appointed to teach the 
Vocational courses are generally freshers with no field 
experience and proper training. Thus, non-availability of 
Suitable teachers is one of the stumbling blocks in the proper 
implementation of vocational education programme. In order 
to overcome this situation, CSS visualised pre-service 
programme for fresh entrants, training and periodic refresher 
courses for in-service teachers and package training 
programme for part time teachers. 

In ‘Learning to Do’, it has been said that unless a teacher is 
prepared by way of pre-service and in-service education to 
take up these new challenges of education, the objective of 
+2 reform will be a non-starter. Preparation of teacher is a 
continuous process, and its pre-service and in-service 
components are inseparable, 

According to the PSSCIVE Guidelines ‘On Teacher and 
Teacher Preparation’ the nature of vocational course and their 
objectives place special demands on the vocational teachers. 
They Tequire, in addition to theoretical knowledge, an intensive 
training in practice of the vocation, They should be well 
conversant with the special methods of teaching vocational 
subjects in the classroom and also on the shop-floor, 
laboratories, farms or factories. One of the important aspects 
of vocational education is its emphasis on entrepreneurship 
and self-employment. This makes it imperative that the teachers 
should also be competent in dealing with various facts of this 
relatively new but important area. They would, in addition to 
imparting vocation specific knowledge and skills, be required 
to instill in students the desired personal qualities of self- 
confidence, problem solving, innovation and risk taking. 

Further, it becomes obvious that untrained Master’s degree 

holders especially in the vocational areas of agriculture, 


commerce and home science will not be able to do justice with 
the courses and their transaction mainly because of the purely 
academic nature of their university education. Such persons, 
before being absorbed as vocational teachers would be 
required to undergo an intensive vocational teacher training 
programme with adequate pedagogical skills suited to the 
specific needs of vocational education. 

In the UNESCO recommendation concerning vocational 
education it has been said that besides training an individual 
for a given occupation by providing necessary skills and 
theoretical knowledge it should also provide for the 
development of personality and character and foster the 
capacity for understanding, judgement self-expression and 
adaptation to varying environments. 

Vocational teachers, to be effective, must have competency 
in curricular transaction and should have a positive approach 
towards typical field problems. They should have a clear 
understanding of the aims and objective of the scheme of 
vocationalisation and its philosophy. Vocational teacher 
should have a knowledge about all aspects of vocational 
education, e.g., CSS, vocational survey, management structure 
for vocational education, infrastructure and facilities for 
vocational education, school-industry linkage, on-the-job 
training and apprenticeship training. Teachers should also 
know how the curriculum and instructional materials for the 
vocational course are being developed. Then only it can be 
used and adopted successfully. Vocational teachers must have 
the knowledge about the teachers factors too, e.g., types, 
selection, development and retention. All these components 
should be included in the training of teachers. Teacher should 
be trained not only in practical skills but also in teaching- 
learning and evaluation procedure. Vocational teachers should 
be able to evaluate the students performance. Hence, should 
also be trained to develop evaluation tools and item banks for 
evaluation of vocational competencies, They should be 
specifically trained how to develop observation schedules, 
checklists and rating scales to measure process skills, product 
skills and personality traits. 

According to NCERT documents, ‘Higher Secondary 
Education and its Vocationalisation’ , Special teacher training 
Or orientation programmes will have to be designed, including 
not only pedagogic training but sometimes training in specific 
skills and technologies. The part-time staff having highly 
Professional qualifications would also require orientation in 
instructional techniques and evaluation. The full-time teachers 
would require periodical re-training to keep them abreast of 
the latest practices. They are likely to face during their tenure 
as Vocational teachers a situation where they would require 
retraining in allied specialisation due to the changing nature of 
Vocational courses resulting from the changes in the job pattern 

The whole programme of teacher Preparation therefore 
needs to be designed such that the teacher-to-be is able to 
adjust to these changing demands with minimum effort and 
training. Of course, such adjustment is possible only within 


one broad family of vocations. In the absence of such an in- 
built flexibility, the full-time teachers are likely to degenerate 
into a liability than an asset to the institution. 

CSS visualised that to meet the requirement of training, a 
centrally coordinate programme of short-term teachers’ training 
will be organised using the available infrastructure in 
organisations like the RCEs, ICAR institutes, agricultural 
universities, central training institutes, bank training colleges, 
medical colleges, home science institutions, Technical 
Teachers’ Training Institutes, selected Secondary Teacher 
Training Colleges, etc. The PSSCIVE will act as the principal 
coordinating agency for the training programme. 

There is a provision of in-service training of full-time 
teachers in CSS. Periodical in-service training of vocational 
teachers is an essential element for improving the competency 
of teachers. Programme of training of teacher is one of major 
activities of PSSCIVE. The PSSCIVE conducts in-service 
programme in specific vocations on all India basis which 
generally is conducted in reputed national level professional 
institutions. 

A large number of courses of short-term teacher training 
will have to be organised to meet the requirement of training. 
The state would work out their requirements, vocation wise 
and on the basis of this data the PSSCIVE will identify the 
institutions and chalk out a suitable training programme for 
three to four weeks depending on the needs and requirements 
of the teachers in different vocational areas. 

To meet the long-term needs of qualified competent 
vocational teachers CSS visualised that special pre-service 
teacher training programmes will be developed and introduced 
in selected institutions like RCEs and TTIs at the regional 
level and well-equipped Secondary Teacher Training Colleges 
at the state level. Necessary steps will also be taken to 
strengthen and equip these institutions in a phased manner, 
Two years courses for graduates diploma holders and four- 
year courses for higher secondary students in teacher 
education in different area of specialisation are visualised for 
providing a continuous steady supply of vocational teachers. 
It is suggested that employer should give preference and 
additional incentives to students with pre-service training at 
the time of recruitment. 

Pre-service teacher training programme as proposed in CSS 
has not materialised anywhere in the country so far. It is 
proposed to start on experimental basis in some vocations in 
Regional Institutes of Education. 


PERCEIVED PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


PSSCIVE, Bhopal in its document ‘Vocationalisation of 
Education—Perspective for the New Millennium’ has 
perceived the following problems: 

There are many problems, which restrict the launching of 
well thought out, and properly designed teacher preparation 
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programmes for vocational education. One of the most 
important problems is lack of sound policies and long-term 
commitment of the policy makers and officials to pre-service 
vocational teacher preparation courses of substantial duration 
in view of their longer gestation period. At the same time, it ts 
also true that requisite facilities for teacher preparation 
programme even on a small scale do not exist and a large-scale 
programme cannot possibly be organised in the absence of 
proper infrastructure and prototype. Moreover, the industry 
also does not recognise the competencies developed through 
teacher preparation programmes and do not have desired 
interest in vocational education as such 

The present position and associated problems with long 
term pre-service teacher preparation compel one to suggest 
that in-service refresher courses can provide greater relevance 
to changing workplace requirements. This is because there ts 
a greater risk of mismatch between supply and demand 

Teacher preparation programme for pre-employment and 
self-employment specific vocational courses would require a 
separate system than that for general education and the same 
has to be large enough to meet the needs of such teacher in 
the country. The system has maintain closer links with the 
industry to reduce wastage. The in-service teacher preparation 
with short duration courses would be more suitable with on- 
the-job training in the industry 


EXPECTATIONS FROM TEACHERS 


Globally, teachers are playing crucial roles in preparing young 
not only to face the future with confidence but to build the 
pupil with purpose and responsibility. They are instrumental 
in the development of attitudes—positive or negative- 
towards learning. Teachers are also expected to awaken 
curiosity, stimulate independence, encourage intellectual rigour 
and create the conditions for success in formal and conunuing 
education in students. 

The Intemational Commission on Education (1996) is of 
the view that the importance of the role of the teacher as an 
agent of change, promoting understanding and tolerance, has 
never been more obvious than today. It is likely to become 
even more critical in the twenty-first century. 

i Besides, a teacher preparation programme which does not 
include proper industry experience may not be desirable in 
view of the changing workplace requirement of the future 


INNOVATIVE METHODS 


Future teacher preparation methods would include distance 
learning, tele-conferencing and video conferencing. These 
could be considered innovative for updating the teachers and 
teacher trainers competencies. The open learning system can 
also provide periodic refresher courses for vocational teachers 
on a modular pattern. All these methods should be considered 
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The uncertainties of the future would call for the 

development of a large number of modularised courses for 
teacher preparation and should be provided through flexible 
delivery mode. The pre-service teacher preparation programme 
with a definite framework as and when launched should 
highlight multi-entry and multi-exit system to provide 
continuous and lifelong learning. It should also offer due 
consideration to prior learning and requirement of the job. 
The programme should be organised in such a way that it 
prepared teacher as a facilitator for the learning process 
and not merely as an agent for transferring knowledge and 
skills. 
Certain competencies in respect of foundations of 
vocational education, methods of teaching, organising 
production-cum-training-cum-service activities in the schools/ 
institutions are considered essential for a variety of target 
groups involved in imparting TVE skills. It would be desirable 
to design and develop a course covering all these areas, to be 
offered by various modes including distance learning. Efforts 
should also be made to make such a course compulsory for all 
the existing TVE teachers/trainers and should also be provided 
compulsorily as part of all teacher preparation programmes- 
pre-service as well as in-service. 


NEW THRUSTS IN VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


Interaction between Learning and the World of Work 
through the Educational Process 


The Education in general and teacher preparation programmes 
in particular, in majority of the cases, are limited to the four 
walls of the school/institution. They have traditionally 
focused, if not exclusively, on providing knowledge and to 
lesser extent on exposing to the world of work. Students as 
well as teachers depend more on books and on teacher 
educators. Although, the education lay emphasis on providing 
equal inputs in terms of all the three domains of learning — 
cognitive (knowledge), psychomotor (skills), affective 
(attitudes). However, in majority of the situations more 
weightage is given to theoretical instructions (cognitive 
learning) and learner assessment is largely based on written 
examinations. 

The Commission believes that, “The next century would 
provide unprecedented means for communication and for the 
circulation and storage of information which would impose a 
demand on education that it must transmit efficiently and on a 
massive scale, an increasing amount of constantly evolving 
knowledge and know-how adapted to a knowledge driven 
civilization.’ Similarly, ‘each individual whether a student ora 
teacher must be equipped to seize learning opportunities 
throughout life, both to broaden his knowledge, skills and 
attitudes and to adapt to a changing, complex and inter- 
dependent world’. 


The International Commission on Education (1996) is also 
of the view that if education is to succeed in its tasks, it must 
be organised around four fundamental types of leaming which, 
throughout a person’s life, will in a way be the pillars of 
knowledge: learning to know, that is acquiring the instruments 
of understanding; learning to do, as to enable to act creatively 
on one’s environment; activities; and learning to be, are 
essential progression which proceeds from the previous three 
types of learning. It further believes that a broad, 
encompassing view of learning should aim to enable each 
individual to discover, unearth and enrich his or her creative 
potential to reveal the treasure within each of us. 


INTEGRATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


In order to make learning more realistic, joyful, useful and 
rewarding in our life, the present-day cognitive learning should 
derive strength from the surrounding world of work. Such a 
learning would call for reorganisation of teacher preparation 
curricula in collaboration with stakeholders in industry, 
curriculum developers and vocational teachers with a sound 
school-industry linkages as part of the curriculum transaction 
method. Incorporation of on-the-job training as a compulsory 
component of the curriculum would go a long way in providing 
interaction between learning and the world of work 
Arrangement of apprenticeship training facilities in the desired 
industry can further strengthen interaction. This means that 
the community and industry shall have to play an enhanced 
role as important stakeholders in TVE if it has to meet the 
twenty-first century's requirements. 


Introducing New Information Technologies, 
Environmental Issues and Foreign 
Language(s)/Culture into TVE 


The impact of information technology, environmental issues, 
foreign language(s) and culture on technical and vocational 
education is presented below: 


Information Technology 


In the human history, no work of science has so 
comprehensively left impact upon the course of human 
development as Information Technology (IT) has done. It is 
going to play a very significant role in changing every aspect 
of human life—communication, services, manufacturing, trade, 
information, entertainment, education, research, national 
defence and global Security. Information technology is 
breaking old barriers and making new bridges between the 
Countries, communities/societies and individuals. It can be 
used as a tool for making strong, prosperous and self-confident 
individual or a country. It also offers opportunities for 
revolutionising the procedures of providing technical and 
vocational education and training programmes. Distance 


learning, tele-conferencing and video-conferencing are some 
of the examples. In view of all these information technology 
should be utilised in providing vocational education and 
training and making it cost effective and readily available. Its 
use can be make technical and vocational education far more 
accessible, 


Environmental Issues 


Man’s fate is bound up with his environment. He/she derives 
not only his physical sustenance—air, water, food, fibre, fuel, 
shelter from the environment but also the means of social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual growth. 

There is a global concern for the increasing incompatibility 
between the depleting environmental resources and exploding 
population growth. To face this challenge there is no other 
alternative than sustainable development through checks and 
balances on resource use, individual and societal demands. 

Environmental issues became so important by early eighties 
that first Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental 
Education was organised in 1977. The Conference 
recommended inclusion of Environmental Education in all 
teaching learning situations to cater to all ages and socio- 
professional groups in the population. Another Conference 
which was held in Rio-de-Janeiro (1992) laid emphasis on 
‘sustainable development’ for future survival which is also a 
philosophy of Indian Vocational Education. Environmental 
Education for technical and vocational education students 
and providers is important from the following viewpoints: 


G) they participate in the development and production 
processes which influence human environment; and 

Gi) they are themselves directly affected by that 
environment. 


Therefore, it is essential that each and every technical and 
vocational education curriculum/programme should 
compulsorily include environmental issues on one hand and 
the concept of sustainable development on the other. 


Foreign Language(s) and Culture 


It is believed that with globalisation, skills shall have no 
boundaries and those having skills passport will receive VISA 
on priority basis in the twenty-first century. Export-import 
business and higher education would require knowledge of 
foreign language(s). This would also be required by those 
with skills who would like to migrate to other countries in 
search of suitable jobs. Similarly, globalisation would also have 
impact on the culture. Foreign music, use of jeans and fast 
food chains of restaurants have already made impact on our 
culture. With improved communication and information 
technology, the impact of foreign language(s) and culture 
would be further felt by every one. Learning of foreign 
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language(s) may become inevitable for those who wish to 
migrate with their skills. In view of this the TVE curricula 
should be reorganised in such a way that foreign language(s) 
and certain aspects of culture could be incorporated wherever 
necessary. 


Entrepreneurship and Training for Self-Employment 
and Employment in Small Enterprises 


Employment pattern is fast changing around the world. So far, 
the manufacturing sector was the single most important sector 
offering large number of wage employment opportunities. But, 
the opportunities in this have started shrinking because of 
infusion of significant amount of hi-technology. In other words, 
hi-technology is reducing wage employment opportunities in 
the manufacturing sector but shall create additional jobs in 
service and maintenance sector. It is estimated that the service 
sector alone would provide employment opportunities to the 
extent of 40 per cent of all employment opportunities around 
the globe. Similarly, quite substantial opportunities are offered 
by self-employment and employment in small enterprises 
which means that these two areas are becoming important 
from the point of view of employment opportunities in future. 
It is believed that self-employment requires significant dose of 
entrepreneurial skills for identifying opportunities, developing 
small business ideas and personality traits and for interacting 
with people and resources to generate wealth for the country. 
Since, these skills are considered essential for self-employment, 
these will have an impact on the structure and design of all 
technical vocational education curricula including vocational 
teacher preparation programmes. Therefore, there should be a 
strong component or weightage to entrepreneurial skills in all 
technical and vocational education and training curricula, 
irrespective of the target group, in future. 


CONCLUSION 


In a national seminar on the subject of Technical and 
Vocational Education Teacher Preparation Programmes, a 
teference was made about the teacher preparation 
programmes earlier offered by the Regional Colleges of 
Education, besides, multi-entry and multi-exist model of 
teacher preparation developed by the erstwhile Department 
of Vocationalisation of Education, NCERT and the Framework 
of Vocational Teacher Preparation developed by the National 
Council of Teacher Education. 

While expressing the need of teacher preparation 
Programmes a concern was shown on the non-availability of 
well-designed teacher training programmes in the areas of 
agriculture and paramedical as against technical areas. 

Regarding the agency that should prepare the vocational 
teachers, it was pointed out that either the professional 
institutions in the area concerned may independently or in 
collaboration with general teacher preparation institutions 
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prepare the teachers. For example, for preparing teachers of 
the agriculture related vocational courses, Agriculture 
Universities should either take-up the teacher preparation 
programme independently or in collaboration with any 
neighbouring College of Education. It was generally agreed 
that for preparing teachers from amongst the professionally 
qualified persons, open universities may offer modules related 
to pedagogy. Concern was also shown on the involvement of 
professional institutions and concerned industries in 
curriculum development and transaction and teacher 
preparation. It was observed that the present Technical 
Teachers Training Institutes where a skeleton for technical 
teacher preparation exist should be strengthened for taking 
up pre-service teacher preparation programmes. 

It was noted that there is no fixed qualification for 
vocational teachers as different states in the country are 
following different norms and standards in respect of 
vocational teachers. Need for laying down initial qualification 


for vocational teachers and a system of national level 
certification for teachers was felt. Similarly, an issue of national 
level certification to vocational passouts on the lines of 
certificated issued by the National Council of Vocational 
Education may be empowered to issue such certificates in 
respect of vocational education programmes. 

The role of TVE teachers is changing with development of 
technologies and therefore a variety of programmes for pre- 
training, retraining including upgradation of skills and 
competencies leading to acquisition of multi-skills in every 
area of teacher preparation may be initiated. Distance learning 
mode may also be exploited for this purpose. 

Fast changing technologies and scientific discoveries are 
putting pressure on education as well as on teacher 
preparation programmes and therefore it was felt that the 
information technology may be used by all the providers so 
that the programmes reach to more people at a faster speed 
and lower cost. 
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WASTAGE IN EDUCATION IN INDIA 


A.S. Seetharamu 


For the first time in the history of modern Indian education, it 
was Lord Macaulay who raised the issue of wastage in public 
education in his famous Minutes of 1835.' But the concept of 
wastage as defined then was very much different than the 
way it is understood today. Macaulay considered public 
expenditure on Oriental learning—Sanskrit and Urdu studies— 
on students and on production of books as wastage. 
Acceptance of this position by the then British Viceroy of 
India, Lord William Bentinck and the subsequent Despatch 
by Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control of the 
East India Company, to the British Government in 1854 marked 
the beginning of modern education in India, comprising 
science education through English medium and promotion of 
English literature. Expansion of education in India began since 
then. The Commission on Education chaired by Sir William 
Hunter in 1882 strongly advocated the provision of mass 
education by the state. Both Dadabhai Nauroji and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale also made persistent efforts to make the 
colonial government promote elementary education. 
Expansion of school education gained momentum in the 
following decades leading to ‘wastage’ in education as it is 
understood today. The Auxiliary Committee headed by Sir 
Philip Hartog on primary education, reported to the Indian 
Statutory Commission set up by the British Government to 
inquire into social, political and economic progress of India. 
This was the first official recognition of the phenomenon of 
wastage in elementary education. The Hartog Committee 
observed in 1929 thus: ‘So for as we can judge, the vast 
increase in numbers in primary schools produces no 
commensurate increase in literacy, for only a small proportion 
of those who are at the primary stage reach class IV, in which 
the attainment of literacy may be expected. The wastage in 
case of girls is more serious than in the case of boys’.? The 
position in India today is better at the lower primary stage as 
compared to that in the 1930s. However, the position is still 
alarming at the upper primary stage. 

Statistics reported by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development indicate a declining trend in the rates of children 
dropping out at primary and upper primary stages of education. 
These rates are generally worked out by comparing grade I 
and grade VI enrolments with enrolment in grade V ( after four 
years of the primary stage) and grade VIII ( after two years of 
upper primary stage). Although not a very scientific method, 
the dropout rates worked out by using it provide a general 
trend of how the system is functioning. The main deficiencies 


of this co host comparison technique are: it does not take into 
consideration the inflation in enrolment in grades I and II which 
occurs because of the large scale repetition of grades; the 
fictitious enrolments in grades; admission of students in 
different grades through out the year and so on. A study of 18 
districts, conducted by NCERT in late seventies had revealed 
that at primary stage stagnation is much more serious than 
dropouts. 

Though dropout rates appear to be quite high, there are 
certain non-alarmist trends which lie beyond observed all India 
figures. The position in regard to dropout rates at the lower 
primary stages are either nil or negligible in several states of 
India. Kerala, Punjab, Haryana, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra among the major states and Mizoram, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland among the north-eastern states are doing 
well in regard to retention rates. The magnitude of the problem 
of dropouts is quite serious in the states of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh. 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Jharkand, Chattisgarh, Orissa 
and West Bengal. One interesting feature in regard to wastage 
in primary education in India is that in the 1950s and 1960s, 
enrolment levels were low and dropout rates were high. Later, 
after 1970s, enrolment levels picked up even while population 
growth rates were quite high. At the same time, the dropout 
rates went on decreasing after 1980s. Some very significant 
developments in the last two decades which are worth noting 
in the context of lowering wastage trends in the country are: 
(a) adoption of a National Policy on Education in 1986 wherein 
primacy was accorded to universalisation of primary 
education, meaning thereby, universalisation of access, 
enrolments, retention and attainments; (b) access to primary 
schools to 95 per cent of children in the country within a 
habitation of 1.5 km as per the report of the fifth All India 
Educational Survey, 1988, (c) a nation-wide programme for 4 
to 6 year old children from disadvantaged families called 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) which included 
Promotion of ‘school readiness’ as one of its objectives, (d) 
quality improvement efforts for primary education through a 
national programme, OPERATION BLACKBOARD, (e) 
signing of a declaration by India along with 150 other countries 
at Jomtien, Thailand, in 1990 affirming a resolve to provide 
Education For All by 2000 ap; (f) the launching of a nation- 
Wide literacy campaign in mission mode in 1988 which triggered 
people’s awareness about the significance of literacy and 
school education for life; (g) the adoption of a New Economic 
Policy for the country in 1991 which reemphasised the value 
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of primary education in economic development; (h) increased 
allocations and external funding for primary education since 
1995 in the form of District Primary Education Projects; (i) a 
nation-wide effort for capacity-building of all the elementary 
school teachers through the creation, expansion and 
consolidation of District Institutes of Education and Training; 
(j) a ten year review of EFA goals in 2000 ap and finally (k) 
nation-wide crusade like effort in Centre-State partnership in 
promotion of school education through a programme called 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan. There has been a steady and 
continuous decline in wastage rates in the country because 
of the cumulative effects of all these efforts at the lower primary 
stage, across the country. However, the position in regard to 
wastage in upper primary education is still depressing. 


CONCEPT OF WASTAGE 


Wastage is commonly understood among professionals and 
administrators as the phenomenon of dropping out of children 
from schools mid-way before the completion of a given stage 
of schooling. However, there are other concepts of wastage 
also in educational literature. Grade repetition by a child, 
popularly referred to as stagnation, is also a form of wastage. 
Ifachild takes 6 years to complete lower primary education of 
class I to V, then the wastage is one year. There is also a view 
that the curriculum of school education is not relevant to the 
needs, aspirations and life-space of individual children or a 
whole community. This may be one of the reasons for either 
children dropping out of school or parents withdrawing them 
from school. They consider that the time spent by their 
children/wards is a waste of time. ‘A child in a farm or a field is 
more productive than a child in school.’ [National Education 
Commission Report headed by Dr D.S. Kohari, 1966,] It is 
believed that school life which is not attractive for the child 
pushes him/her out of the school, Some critics even refertoa 
dropout child euphemistically as a push-out. Dropout 
behaviour is observed to be highest at the initial standards of 
schooling, viz., I and II of the lower primary Stage. It tapers off 
with the advancement of the child in school. It is observed 
that the child does not learn anything at school in the first two 
years of its attendance, a total of over 400 days, and gets 
demotivated to continue further. Wastage is also understood 
in terms of the attainment levels reached by children. 
Percentage of failures at a qualifying examination implies 
wastage. 


MEASUREMENT OF WASTAGE 


Wastage is normally measured taking into account both 
dropout and repetition rates. It has been difficult to define a 
dropout as in several regions of India, a child’s name is not 
struck off before the completion of 5 years in a lower primary 
school and 8 years in a higher primary school. Some researchers 
have defined a dropout child as one who left school in the 
middle of a school-year and did not rejoin in the subsequent 


year/years.* This is the normally accepted definition of a 
dropout. However, there have been critics of this contention. 
It is assumed that if a child has spent 2 to 3 or 4 years in a 
school, s/he must have learnt something and there must have 
been increments in her/his learning with the passage of time. 
There must have been ‘incremental gains’ in the child. This 
criticism is countered by a belief that a minimum of 4 to 5 years 
of stay in a school is essential for children to acquire with a 
degree of life-long stability, the reading, writing and numerical 
skills. Otherwise, school-learners are likely to lapse into 
illiteracy. Hard/systematic and rich research evidence to prove 
or disprove any of these contentions is not available in 
educational literature. In fact, the Decennial Census of India 
collects information on persons who are ‘able to read and 
write’ without any schooling, across the population of India. 
A major lacuna in studies of wastage has been in respect of 
the wastage of financial investment which are made for 
educating children. This wastage is partly reflected by: 
students taking more than prescribed years of completing a 
stage of education; thus consuming more years to complete 
various grades; failures that occur at public examinations; 
failure of many students to attain prescribed competency 
levels; the expenditure that households incur on the education 
of their children; etc. 


EMPIRICAL INSIGHTS ON WASTAGE IN 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The earliest research studies on wastage in primary education 
in independent India were made by the research unit of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation.* Several studies were made 
on enumeration of children, their attendance and dropout 
phenomenon. Prof. V.M. Dandekar also investigated wastage 
in primary education in Satara District. This was followed by 
another study by Professors Gadgil and Dandekar.’ A few 
distinguished researchers from NCERT displayed their interest 
in the area of wastage in primary education. Methodological 
approaches to the determination of wastage—apparent, true 
and reconstructed cohort techniques were one of the 
Significant contributions of these studies.* D.V.Chikermane 
who had done considerable work in rural primary education 
advanced his concept of ‘incremental gains’. Given a 
meaningful and fairly good quality primary education, a child 
would have leamt reading and writing within 2 years. If a child 
drops out after the completion of 3 years, where is the question 
of wastage according to Sri Chikermane.’ A.S. Seetharamu 
(1983, 1985) adopted a definition of wastage keeping in view 
the normal practice in the education department wherein a 
child’s name will not be struck off from attendance register for 
a period of seven years. A child who had left school during 
the middle of a grade (Ito IV), either immediately after enrolment 
Or anytime thereafter, who is marked as a long absentee for the 
Test of the year and who has not rejoined school during the 
subsequent year was considered as a dropout and the 
Proportion of such students to total enrolment in that grade 


(Ito IV) as wastage. Nayana Tara studied non-enumeration, 
non-enrolment and dropout phenomenon in primary schools 
of Tumkur district, in Karnataka State.” 

The National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) 
conducted a nation-wide survey of school participation in 8 
major states of India in its 42nd round, during July 1986 to 
June 1987. The NSSO collected data on children’s participation 
in economic activities vis-à-vis their school attendance in its 
50th (1993-94, Report No. 412) and 52nd (1995-96, Report No. 
439) round of surveys also. Attendance status of children 
aged 5 to 9 and 10 to 14 years with rural-urban differentials 
therein, attendance states of children across different monthly 
per capita consumption expenditure (MPCE) classes with rural- 
urban differentials therein, reasons for non-participation of 
children with rural-urban differentials are available from this 
survey (read as 50th NSSO Survey). Sex differentials are 
given everywhere. Proportion of children receiving various 
government facilities, per capita expenditures on primary 
education by MPCE and type of management and objects of 
expenditures, are available from this survey (read as 52nd NSSO 
Survey). Arun C, Mehta computed the retention rates for 14 
major States as well as for India. Kerala emerged as the state 
with the highest retention rate of 99.31 per cent while Rajasthan 
remained as the state with the lowest retention rate of 23.20 
per cent."! 


WASTAGE IN EDUCATION IN INDIA—THEORY AND 
POLICY 


Galloping enrolments in post-Independent India, especially 
after reorganisation of the states, was accompanied by heavy 
dropout and grade-repetition in schools. Research studies, 
reflections based upon practical experiences by seasoned 
administrators, informal observations from social workers, rural 
development analysts and others led to theoretical positions 
on wastage in education which can be classified under two 
streams: (a) Demand-side theory and (b) Supply-side theory. 
Poverty in India is considered as one of the important factors 
constraining effective participation of children in schooling. 
Allowing variations across regions of India, it is observed 
from research studies that 20 per cent of out-of-school children/ 
dropouts in rural areas and 25 per cent in urban areas 
get engaged in ‘paid’ employment. In order to support 
parents and compensate loss of wages from their children if 
they attend school, even the educational policy in India has 
tried to address the problem of wastage through several 
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strategic interventions. Free textbooks for children, mid-day 
meals, attendance scholarships or free uniforms, complete 
waiver of tuition fees, free supply of school bags are 
illustrations of strategies which have been intended to 
stimulate demand for schooling. 

Apathy to girl’s education in a male-dominated society, 
withdrawal of girls’ from schooling when they are on the eve 
of attaining puberty, lack of awareness and appreciation of 
the values of schooling for life by non-literate population, 
rampant alcoholism among parents, an ill-founded fear that 
schooled children may not soil their boots/work on farms and 
fields are some of the other demand side factors for wastage 
in education. Micro-planning, environment-building, back-to- 
school campaigns, are some of the interventions that have 
contributed to the lowering of wastage in education. 

Poor quality of schooling is observed to be a supply side 
factor. For a long time access to schooling was considered as 
a significant supply side variable. By the end of the twentieth 
century the problems of access have been adequately 
addressed through both formal schools and non-formal 
education programmes. Several policy interventions have 
been adopted to improve the quality of schooling 
Infrastructure facilities, teacher capabilities, innovations in 
school management, curriculum restructuring, competency- 
based pedagogy, teacher supply are some of the significant 
supply-side variables which have been addressed in policy 
interventions. 


WASTAGE IN EDUCATION IN INDIA—THE FUTURE 


The international experience on universalisation of elementary 
education has revealed that for any society, a minimum of 40 
per cent literacy is a threshold for success of schooling 
Literacy and spread of schooling in a society is an anti-dote 
for wastage. EFA goals will be achieved in large parts of 
India, as per expectations, by ap 2007 to 2010. Hence, a 
minimum of 5 years of schooling without wastage should not 
be a problem. Further, even population pressures/pressures 
of school-going population on access to schooling will also 
get reduced by 2010 in large parts of India. However, wastage 
at higher levels of schooling will definitely pose serious 
challenges to the Indian planner. Dropout rates at the higher 
primary stage, failure-rates in secondary schooling, low 
attainment levels at all stages, including lower primary stages 
as revealed by the National Attainment Surveys, would be 
persisting problems which need to be addressed in the future. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Excerpts from Lord Macaulay’s Minutes: ‘I have now before 
me the accounts of the Madrasas for one month, the month of 
December 1833. The Arabic students appear to have been 77 
in number. All receive stipends from the public. (The whole 
amount paid to them is above 500 rupees a month). On the 


other side of the account stands the following item: Deduct 
amount realised from the out-students of English for the months 
of May, June and July last, 103 rupees. 

Nothing is more certain than that it never can in any part of 
the world be necessary to pay men for doing what they think 
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pleasant and profitable. India is no exception to this rule. The 
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primary education include the decennial census of India, 
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in 1993, 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Padma Ramachandran 


INTRODUCTION 


The evolution of Indian women’s education has been spread 
over centuries. Its history is as old as the history of India. 
Throughout, we find that women’s education cannot be viewed 
in an isolated way for it is intricately intertwined with the 
perception of their role, by women and by men separately, and 
by society, that is, men and women put together. So when we 
talk of women’s education, invariably we have to allude to 
their position in society and how conducive the atmosphere 
is and has been, for them to take to formal education. The 
policies relating to women’s education have necessarily to 
take into account social, economic and other aspects, which 
question does not assume importance when we think of 
education for males. 


WOMEN EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 


The benefits of education to women are manifold and include 
the following: 

Increase in self-esteem and self-image by recognising the 
difference they make in their contribution to the economy, 
society and polity; ensuring equal participation with men in 
development processes; providing skill and knowledge for 
economic independence; and enhancing access to legal 
literacy and information relating to their rights and entitlements 
in society. In addition, the close connection between women’s 
literacy, awareness and education and women’s health and 
reproductive role and behaviour (and its effect on the rate of 
population growth) has been observed in studies all over the 
world. 


MAJOR BARRIERS TO WOMEN EDUCATION 


Among the many factors affecting women’s access to 
education and causing the gender gap, the most pervasive 
one is extreme poverty, raising the question of the opportunity 
cost in terms of labour and wage lost. While this is so for 
males also, it is much more so for girls who have to mind the 
home and younger children. Added to this, are the cultural 
and social barriers such as seclusion of women, parental 
indifference to educating their girls and perceiving education 
(as taught in institutions), to be of no relevance to the situation 
of girls, the common feeling being that education is for getting 


white collar jobs. Family and community influences have been 
vital in keeping girls away from or sending them to school. 
Even if they go through the school stage, there is a view that 
higher education is not necessary for girls. Age at marriage is 
a significant factor influencing the decision to go in for 
education. The common view among rural people is that there 
is no need to educate someone whom you are going to marry 
off into another family. These attitudes create a restrictive 
environment for girls’ schooling, and promote a poor self- 
image among girls, particularly the adolescent ones. Among 
the girls that lag behind, rural, Scheduled Caste (SC) and 
Scheduled Tribe (ST) girls are worse off. Then there are the 
physical barriers of having to walk some distance to school, 
the logistics of combining schooling with having to find time 
to fetch water and fuel for the family, lack of suitable school 
timings and flexible hours, a common feeling that it is insecure 
and unsafe for girls to reach school and get back, (particularly 
adolescent girls), lack of women teachers or schools exclusively 
for girls; and a lack of privacy and enough number of toilets 
especially in co-educational schools. It must be said that in 
general, in India, 90 per cent of children have access to schools 
as these are within a kilometre of their homes. But economic 
and sociocultural reasons and lack of support services such 
as day-care centres for siblings to be looked after, as well as 
physical facilities such as toilets, are to be reckoned as major 
barriers to girls’ education. 


FEMALE EDUCATION TO BE CONSIDERED A RIGHT 
BUT IMPACTED BY SOCIETAL ATTITUDES 


Education has been unanimously endorsed as a fundamental 
right and is essential for men and women, for education plays 
a crucial role in society's progress, through promotion of 
individual development and well being. It would be a national 
waste if able-bodied adults are not put to full use for the 
advancement of the country—for that purpose, they have to 
have the opportunity to educate and train themselves 
appropriately for the jobs that have to be handled. Yet, women 
have been outside the mainstream of education for a long time 
because education is and has been perceived as not needed 
for them, for they are not expected to contribute to the 
household finances or the country’s economic development— 
and of course, they are not expected to take decisions in any 
domain and, therefore, the question of social and political 
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development for them does not even arise. The view in the 
past and even now in the minds of some guardians (especially 
among mothers who have not had formal education) has been 
that no formal education is needed for running a home 
harmoniously. Commonsense, and the qualities of nurturance 
and conformity would do. Perhaps it is because of these 
reasons that many people feel that female deprivation is both 
its own cause and consequence. 

The Committee on the Status of Women in India (CSWI) 
appointed by the Government of India (GOI), in its Report of 
1974, felt that ‘Inequality of the sexes is built in the minds of 
men and women through a socialisation process which 
continues to be extremely powerful.’ 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA, AND 
THROUGH THE PERIOD OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


Women in ancient India before 200 sc were very fortunate 
because they were treated on a par with men. The Vedic 
initiation and wearing of the sacred thread was for both girls 
and boys. Women were eligible to learn and recite the Vedas 
and other religious texts, just like the men, perform sacrifices 
and yagnas, choose to remain unwed if they wished to pursue 
studies (in fact the Atharva Veda said that a maiden was not 
to marry until she had completed her student life), and above 
all, they could choose their partners in life. Many women had 
attained knowledge in the Brahman, the Supreme Being and 
were called Brahmavadini. Similarly there were the Mantranids 
who specialised in the Mantras and Vedas (such as Kausalya, 
mother of Rama and many others like Atreyi) and the Panditas 
who were learned scholars (such as Draupadi, the wife of the 
Pandava brothers in the Mahabharata). Theology, religion, 
philosophy and teaching were some of the favourite subjects 
of study for women. Some Vedic hymns are supposed to have 
been written by women. According to Panini, the famous 
Sanskrit grammarian of later times, there were boarding houses 
in the Vedic times, for women students. There were poetesses 
too in that period showing how conducive the ambience for 
learning and being creative was, for women, All this was in 
the period prior to 200 gc. 

Between 200 sc and 1200 ap the damage in women’s 
Position, and therefore to their chances for getting educated, 
was becoming more and more evident, because the thinking 
relating to a woman's role was fast changing, in ways which 
were adverse to women and their progress. 
began to lose the privileges for religi eae 
education, and were treated like the sudras, of inferior caste, 
A few girls in rich and aristocratic families did indeed study 
Sanskrit and Prakrit and household art, song and dance—it is 
said that there were poetesses in Prakrit and specialist in 
Vedanta and Sanskrit Literature. Some women even started 
learning medicine. But these were the exceptions. For Manu's 
code engulfed the thinking of the times, by which ‘by a young 
girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged one, nothing 


must be done independently, even in her own house’. Already, 
early marriages became customary. Manu further said: ‘Let 
the husband employ his wife in the collection and expenditure 
of his wealth, in keeping everything clean, in the fulfilment of 
religious duties, in the preparation of food and in looking after 
the household utensils.’ Perhaps the luckiest girls, as far as 
opportunities for education went, were the temple dancers 
and the prostitutes, who could ‘stoop’ to learn anything with 
no objections from any quarter! 

In the era of Buddhism and Jainism (roughly 300 ac to 800 
AD) which emerged largely as a reaction to the dominance of 
Brahminic thinking and rituals of the vedic times, there seemed 
to bea freer air for women. They could become Bhikkunis or 
monks, even though they were considered subordinate in 
Status to the male monks or Bhikkus. During this period, 
marriage for girls was not a rigid must and the birth of a girl 
baby was as welcome as a boy's. Widowhood was not frowned 
upon. These factors had a great influence on women taking 
to education. Women were highly regarded in Jain society 
and many of them took to religious education and became 
monks. 


NON FORMAL LEARNING THROUGH 
THE BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


We must note here the influence on women's education of 
what is called the “Bhakti Movement’, which started around 
the same time as Buddhism and was spread over many 
centuries, again to counter the rigidities of the Brahminical 
traditions and rituals, and also the rapidly expanding Buddhism 
and this cut right into the medieval period which was to follow. 
Hindu revivalist philosophers were themselves great 
proponents of bhakti. The Saivite Bhakti movements of Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka had quite a few eminent women savants. 
And women were bearers of the oral bhakti traditions, Mirabai 
of Rajasthan, Andal, Avvaiyar, Karaikkal Ammaiyar in South 
India and Sakku Bhai in Maharashtra were well known. 


Gnanadeva and Tukaram and Bhajans of Surdas as well as the 
music and teachings of the Alwars and of Manichavachakar 
and Ramadas of South India spread learning through music 
and this had great impact on women and their religious 
tendencies especially when their position in society was sliding 
down. 


HEROINES IN STATE CRAFT AND WAR 


In the Chalukya administration in South India (1980-1160 ap), 
it is said that there were many queen governors and officers. 
Many women have excelled in warfare and have laid down 
their lives to save the honour of the state and their own, at 
different times. Rajput history is full of instances of the bravery 
of its princesses (such as Rani Padmini of Chitore), as were 
Rani Bhimabai of Holkar and Tarabai of Kolhapur in Maratha 
history and many women from the present Karnataka. How 
can we miss out on Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi? All these 
women were educated in statecraft and in fighting in war. 


WOMEN EDUCATION DURING THE 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


The invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghazni from about ap 
1000 to 1026 and the beginning of Muslim rule in India spelt 
disaster for the position of women. Even though Prophet 
Mohammed had emphasised the importance of education for 
men and women, there was a sharp decline in women’s 
education during this period. There were no separate schools 
for girls. A few Bengali zamindari and Rajput women were 
however well educated by studying within the home. In this 
period which is referred to as the medieval period, ap (1200 to 
1800) the kind of education imparted was quite different from 
what was earlier that is through master to the disciple, mostly 
oral, in the gurukula tradition of the Hindus. Muslim boys 
were taught through madrasas and maktabs attached to 
mosques. The Purdah system operated for Muslim girls. A 
view seemed to be gaining ground amongst the Hindu that if 
girls were given education they would become widows. It is 
said that the decline of education among females in general 
was so sharp during the medieval period that by the beginning 
of the nineteenth Century, only one in a hundred women could 
read and write. Amongst the Nayar community in the south 
of India, the literacy rate was much higher, but that was the 
case only in small pockets. There were also a few exceptions 
of girls studying along with boys and of some outstanding 
scholars like Chandravati who created a Bangla version of the 
Ramayana. Among the Muslim aristocratic families, such 
names as Sultana Razziya, in the thirteenth century, have 
become famous for their learning and erudition as well as for 
their attaining competence in horse riding and the use of arms 
in war. There were many others, reputedly well-read, who 
could manage affairs of the State. Among the royalty and the 
families of nobles, education of girls was held in high esteem 
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such that they could take part in matters of the State, outside 
their private domain as wives and mothers. Some of the rulers 
had established schools for girls, such as enlightened Akbar 
and the lesser known Sultans such as Jalaluddin and Ghyas- 
ud-din Khilji, who opened a madrasa for women where arts 
and crafts were taught. One Hindu woman, whose 
statesmanship and courage came to light at this time, was 
Durgavati, who acted as Regent for her son and ruled Garha, 
with authority. But ultimately, as she realised that she was 
going to be beaten in war in 1564 she killed herself so as to die 
with honour. Girls in ruling families received military and 
administrative education and training. 

However, education for girls from ordinary families did not 
have the environment in which to develop and flourish during 
the medieval period. The decline was so marked that in 1826 
‘hardly one woman in a hundred could read in Madras and 
Malwa, and in Madras Province, there were 1023 girls attending 
schools against 1,57,664 boys, and the number of girls receiving 
education was 0.5 per cent of the population of the Presidency. 


MISSIONARY WORK RELATING TO GIRLS’ 
EDUCATION AND MAJOR SOCIAL REFORMS - 
1800S AND EARLY 1900S 


Although the British had landed in India much earlier than the 
end of Mughal rule and had formed the East India Company 
on the last day of the year in 1600, they did not render services 
or administer, for the intention was to trade. The indigenous 
elementary schools that existed were in the nature of tols in 
different parts of the north and pyal schools (in South India) 
for Hindu children and madrasas and maktabs attached to 
mosques for Muslim children. Although these schools were 
widespread, they did not include a large proportion of boys 
and there were hardly any females. At this time, that is before 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 and the assumption of power over 
India, by the Government in Britain, attempts at setting up 
schools were really those made by missionaries from England, 
America, Germany and Denmark. From 1818 onwards, 
missionary societies in the sphere of women’s education made 
very rapid strides in setting up educational institutions for 
girls — The London Missionary Society was opened in 1818 
at Chinsura in Bengal; in Tinnevelly (present day, Tirunelveli) 
in the South, the Church Missionary Society opened a boarding 
school for girls in 1821; by 1823, there were 23 girls’ schools 
set up in Calcutta (Kolkata now), by the Church Missionary 
Society; in Bombay (Mumbai now), the American Missionary 
Society started Bombay’s first girls’ school in 1824; and in 
Madras (Chennai now), the Scottish Church Society opened 
six schools for 200 Hindu girls in 1840. The Calcutta Female 
Juvenile Society also opened a number of girls’ schools around 
the same time in and around Calcutta. By 1854, there were 
about 7000 girls in these Mission Schools. 

Liberal and enlightened Englishmen like David Hare 
established a girls’ school in Calcutta in 1820 and maintained 
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it at his cost. Similarly, Professor Patton of the Eliphinstone 
College, Bombay, started the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, which started many girls’ schools in Bombay. The 
Bethune School for Girls was started in Calcutta in 1849 by 
John Bethune, who helped the school financially from his 
personal funds. After his death in 1851, the Governor-General 
of India, Lord Dalhousie took it over and maintained it from 
his own funds for nearly five years. With regard to women’s 
education, the Education Despatch of 1854 (drafted by Charles 
Wood and hence known as Wood's Despatch), was sent to 
the Government in England. It emphasised the importance of 
women’s education, saying that by it ‘a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of the 
people than by the education of men’. It advocated open 
Support and individual grants to be given to these schools, 
which point was accepted by the Government in Britain. Its 
Suggestion for the creation of an Education Department in 
each Province was acted upon. Special attention was bestowed 
on female education and schools for them were started 
wherever possible. But nothing much happened beyond some 
symbolic gestures and matters simply drifted, particularly 
because of the upheaval caused in 1857 by the Mutiny. 
Among the well-known Indians who worked towards girls’ 
education and for social reform (particularly to abolish the 
Practice of sati), was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. He also wanted 
the introduction of education in English. Educational 
Inspectors like Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar also advocated 
and worked for the woman's cause and got many schools 
opened in today’s Uttar Pradesh. He was responsible for 
getting the Widow Remarriage Act passed in 1856. Devendra 
Nath Tagore also did much in advocacy for girls’ schools 
being established in many areas in Calcutta. Other i 
persons in the field of women’s uplift and their education 
were Keshav Chandra Sen, Sashipada Banerji, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, Swami Vivekananda and a Parsi 
gentleman, B.M. Malabari, Dhondo Keshav Karve, a 
Mathematics Professor, founded the Hindu Widows Home 
Association in 1896 and was its Secretary for 20 years. Henot 


Thackersey (SNDT) University for Women in Bombay in 1916, 
obtaining a large donation from Shri Thackersay whose 
mother’s name was adopted for the University. This University 
is in the forefront today in carrying and reaching education 
and training to women of different classes and categories in 
different forms and ways so as to help them earn their living 
while teaching them also how to assert their rights and battle 
with social barriers that stand in their way. The Women’s 
Studies Centre of this University has done extensive and 
intensive research in women’s issues and it is rated as the 
best in the country. 

A real boost to girls’ education was given by the setting 
up of local administration bodies and Boards which started 


many schools for girls, between 1870 and 1881 though the 
Progress was not uniform throughout the country. Miss Mary 
Carpenter, who had been inspired by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
during his visit to England, came over to India. Her name is 
associated with pioneering work in the area of Starting 
Teachers’ Training for women in a big way and she set up 
Teacher Training Institutes in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Madras between 1868 and 1870. 

During this period, girls were getting married by nine or ten 
years of age, before the onset of puberty and it was considered 
quite unnecessary for girls to go to school, as it was the 
prerogative of the males of earn and support the family. This 
was the thinking that greatly harmed many a hapless woman 
who had no education or training to fend for herself when she 
(suddenly) became a widow. Discouraged from getting any 
education, she had to lead a dependent and miserable life, 
Widows could be exploited easily even within the joint family 
system where they were supposed to be protected Many 
Widows’ Homes were founded in the early 1900s-in Bangalore, 
Mysore, Calcutta, Dacca and Madras for Brahmin widows, 
who were the worst affected. Sister Subbalakshmi, a child 
widow herself, opened a Widows’ Home in Madras and 
tirelessly worked for the education and uplift of widows. She 
was a role model for several young widows who were 
apprehensive in facing society. Shri Viresalingam worked a 
great deal in promoting widow remarriage. Dr Muthulakshmi 
Reddy of Madras is famous for her work in the education and 
training for rehabilitating those children whose mothers had 
been Devadasis and established a Rescue Home called Avvai 
Home in Madras in 1930. Women were also given adult 
education classes through the ‘Women's Home of Service’ so 
that they could get trained and become self-supporting. 
Pandita Ramabai opened the Seva Sadan in Poona which serves 
and educates hundreds of poor helpless women. 

In Princely states such as Travancore, Cochin and Baroda, 
many schools were started for girls by enlightened rulers. By 
and large, society wanted good and obedient wives. So the 
agenda for girls’ education Clearly was to include subjects 
which were connected with a woman’s household duties as 
wife and mother and would differ to that extent from that 
for boys. At best, girls could become teachers, nurses or 
doctors. There was a strong demand from women for women 
doctors. 

In 1882, the Indian Education Commission also known as 
the Hunter Commission advocated zenana education within 
the home in sex-segregated societies. It had emphasised the 
need to have a different curriculum for girls in tune with the 
needs of the role they were expected to play. At that time 98% 
of girls of school—going age were outside of schools, and 
Out of 99.7 million women that had been surveyed, 99.5 million 
were unable to read and write, The Commission also made 
recommendations for more number of women teachers to be 
recruited and for training widows as teachers, establishment 
of scholarships and hostels and appointment of women 


inspectors. Though the Report was very valuable from the 
women’s education point of view as it contained deeply 
considered recommendations, nothing much was done from 
the government side for want of funds, but a lot of private 
philanthropy sprang up. Almost 90 per cent of the effort to 
start and conduct schools was by private management. In 
1901-2, out of 12 colleges for women, only one was run by 
government. Likewise 356 out of 422 secondary schools were 
conducted through private effort, as were 3982 girls’ schools 
out of 5305, and 32 out of 45 training schools. There were 76 
women in medical colleges at that time and women were getting 
trained as nurses and midwives. The Lady Dufferin Fund was 
Started to help young girls to get medical education. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, many missionary 
schools for girls were functioning on their own steam. Many 
women missionary teachers also came from England. The first 
Christian medical training school for women was started in 
Vellore by Dr Ida Scudder who has rendered yoe(wo)man 
service in developing it. In 1878, the Madras Medical College 
threw open its doors to women. Miss Barclay, the Principal of 
the London Mission Girls’ School in Madras made out a strong 
case for secondary and high school education for girls in her 
report of 1894, but of course only the exceptional girls went 
on to high school. Some of the enlightened missionaries and 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society helped in the 
training of teachers and in the production of teaching materials 
in the vernacular. 

The Sadler Commission in 1917 which looked into higher 
education and before that Lord Curzon’s Resolution of 
Education Policy and the Government Resolution of Education 
Policy of 1913, all noted the very poor progress made in female 
education at all levels of education (e.g., the percentage of 
girls in public schools to the total female population of that 
school-going age had risen from 1.58 in 1886-87 to 2.49 in 
1901-02)! They felt that encouragement ought to be greater in 
respect of scholarships, and that the immediate problem was 
one of social development and the education of girls required 
different handling in different parts of India. The Sadler 
Commission also advised that in drawing up a curriculum for 
girls, women should be consulted. The first All India Women’s 
Conference held in January 1927, in Poona, (now Pune) 
recorded that ‘the present system (of education) was thought 
out primarily, they believe in the interest of boys and was 
formulated by men. The time has now come for women to 
review and reform this system.’ The document containing 
general and specific Resolutions (for each level of education) 
was a landmark document in its time. It included the definition 
of Education, the need for moral training, physical education 
and training for girls and boys, systematic medical inspection 
(in the case of girls, the inspection being done by lady 
doctors), teaching girls the ideals of motherhood and 
maintaining a good home, deploring the effect of early marriage 
on education and appealing for legislation to raise the age of 
marriage to 16, and suggesting that for girls in purdah, proper 
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facilities be provided in purdah educational institutions. One 
of the Resolutions was for a large number of seats to be 
allocated to women graduates on the Senates of Indian 
Universities. (Even today, this number is woefully small, despite 
the availability of scores of suitable women). A year later a 
fund was started for women’s education and in 1932, the Lady 
Irwin College of Home Science was opened in Delhi. In 1929, 
the Hartog Committee had stated “The education of the girl is 
the education of the mother. The school education of each 
additional girl counts more towards the future than the school 
education of every boy. . . . in the interests of the advance of 
Indian Education as a whole, priority should be given to the 
claims of girls’ education in every scheme of expansion.’ 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S EFFORTS TO ENHANCE 
WOMEN’S ROLE THROUGH SOCIAL REFORM 
AND THE FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


This was the time of Mahatma Gandhi and the freedom struggle. 
Mahatma Gandhi played a very crucial role in bringing women 
out of their private domain and making them take part in matters 
that affected the country. Similarly, he made women’s issues 
become important as societal issues in which men would also 
have to be involved. Many young women got out from the 
suffocating conservatism within the home and responded to 
Gandhiji’s call and entered the public domain of walking 
shoulder to shoulder with men for fighting for the country’s 
freedom. With participation in the freedom struggle came 
exposure and aspiration and this was reflected in women 
getting the right to vote just as men, and later the many 
provisions in the Constitution of India. 

Things began looking up for women in the 1920s, 
consequent to the social awakening triggered off by Mahatma 
Gandhi's efforts at intertwining social reform with the freedom 
struggle. By 1921-22, there were 19 colleges for women, 675 
secondary schools for girls and 21,956 primary schools for 
girls. ‘Swaraj’, for Mahatma Gandhi was something more than 
political awakening—it was an all round awakening—social, 
educational, moral, economic and political which could 
brook no delay. He also advocated raising the age of marriage 
from 14 to 16, which came to be embodied in the Sarada Act of 
1929. 

The Women’s Education Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education had, in 1936, favoured 
coeducation at the primary stage but where the numbers were 
large, separate schools were desirable. It highlighted the 
importance of appointing women teachers. It pointed out that 
wastage at primary level was much higher for girls than boys, 
probably because of the perception that education was really 
not necessary for girls, or that there were not enough suitable 
teachers and conveniences in schools or perhaps because 
what was taught, seemed useless and boring. Alas, though 
the position now is much improved, these drawbacks continue 
to pose challenges. 
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DRAMATIC RESULTS FROM 1921 TO 1947 IN 
ENROLMENT OF GIRLS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


The age of marriage at this time was going up for women and 
their aspirations for education got heightened with this. From 
1921 to 1947, the quantitative increase in enrolment was 
dramatic, that is, it increased from 11,86,224 to 34,75,165 in the 
primary stage; from 26,163 to 6,02,280 in the secondary stage; 
from 905 to 23,207 at the collegiate level; and from 18,836 to 
56,090 at professional education level. 

Another factor to note was the mixed nature of institutions 
—that is inhibitions to join co-educational institutions were 
slipping away. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA AND WOMEN 
EDUCATION ; 


The Constitution of India, adopted in 1950, with its many 
measures for social reforms, contained several provisions by 
which there was guarantee of equality before the law; as well 
as clauses for equality of opportunity to all in many spheres 
such as in matters relating to employment. Above all, there is 
an affirmative action clause in the Constitution, which states 
that nothing shall prevent the State from making any special 
provision for women and children [Article 15(3)]. Many laws 
have been passed to improve women’s position in pursuance 
of the Constitution ideals. While the de jure position is 
enviable (many developed countries do not carry 
Constitutional guarantees), the de facto position of women is 
at variance with it in the educational, social, economic and 
political field where they are under-represented or invisible. 
The Constitution also included the achievement of free and 
compulsory Universal Primary Education as a Directive 
Principle within ten years. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE INTERVENTIONS TO RAISE 
ENROLMENT RATES, REDUCE ILLITERACY AND 
EXPAND EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR FEMALES 


Since Independence many Committees and Commissions have 
been set up by the Government of India to look at Women 
Education either specially or as part of the wider subject of 
RTA a on as a whole. The important points made by them are 
as follows: 


@ The University Education Commission, 1948-49, 
headed by Dr Radhakrishnan to look at higher 
education suggested increase in educational 
Opportunities for women and to have curricula suited 
to their role and needs; 

@ The Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53 made 
recommendations relating to co-education and special 
facilities for the study of home science in all girls’ 
schools, 


@ The National Committee on Women Education 
(NCWE) 1958-59, headed by Dr Durgabai Deshmukh 
suggested that a National Council on Women and 
State Councils be set up in each state. It also laid out 
enrolment targets of equal number of girls with boys 
in the age group 6-11 years, at least half that of boys 
in the age group 11-14 years and at least one-third 
that of boys in the age group 14-17 years by the end 
of the Third Plan but these were not achieved even by 
the end of the Fourth Plan (1974). Shortfalls were large, 
particularly in the case of girls. According to the Report 
of the Committee on the Status of Women in India, 
“Educational experts now admit that the delay in the 
achievement of the Constitutional directive is mainly 
due to the slow progress of education among girls, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes.’ The NCWE 
recommended co-education as a general policy at the 
primary stage. As a transitional measure, separate 
schools should be provided for girls, where there was 
great demand. The Committee appointed a separate 
committee to look at the curriculum for girls 

@ This Committee to look into curriculum was called the 
Hansa Mehta Committee and it submitted its report in 
1961-62. It advised that no differentiation should be 
made in the curricula for boys and girls at primary and 
middle school stage; that women should be appointed 
as teacher in primary schools; that there should be 
mixed staff at middle school stage; that at the 
secondary stage there should be diversified curricula 
to meet the aptitudes and capacities of all adolescents 
—which could provide for the special needs of girls; 
sex education should be compulsory at middle and 
secondary stages; special encouragement to be given 
to girls taking mathematics and science and to prepare 
women teachers in these subjects; 

@ The NCWE also took up studies and surveys on 
wastage and stagnation, co-education, and a model 
syllabus for condensed courses for adult education of 
women. It also appointed a Committee under the 
chairmanship of M. Bhaktavatsalam, the then Chief 
Minister of Madras in 1963 to look into the lack of 
public support for girls’ education and to suggest 
measures to enlist public cooperation. 

© The Indian Education Commission was set up under 
the leadership of Dr Kothari to link education with 
national development and it submitted its report in 
1966. It considered education as a major instrument of 
social change. It endorsed the NCWE’s recommen- 
dations on women education. 


What followed then was the National Education Policy, 
1967 (called NEP 1967-68). In its Resolution it stated that not 
only was it as a matter of social justice that girls should receive 
education, but that social transformation would be speeded 


up. It recommended the setting up of polytechnics and 
Industrial Training Institutes for Women. There should be a 
review at the end of every 5 years. The Committee on the 
Status of Women in India which submitted its Report to the 
GOT in 1974, had included a detailed Chapter on “Educational 
Development’ which jolted the Government to look at the 
policy again in 1976. The Policy on Education to emphasise 
the need to provide primary education by 1989 for all children 
in the age group 6 to 14 years and incentives to be provided 
such as mid-day meals, free uniforms and textbooks for 
attracting children, especially girls to schools was announced 
in 1979. The National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986, had 
special provisions to promote gender equality and 
empowerment. The GOI issued, along with the Policy 
Document, a Programme of Action (POA). The NPE-1986 is 
an oft quoted document as it laid special emphasis on removal 
of disparities, equalising educational opportunity and for 
education being used as an agent of basic change in the status 
of women. It would play a ‘positive interventionist role’ in the 
‘empowerment’ of women. It was also to set in motion steps 
for tackling the question of dropouts and coordinating the 
network of non-formal education. 

In May 1990, a Committee was appointed to review the 
NPE-1986. It recommended that for access to, and retention 
of girls in schools, households must be helped with access to 
water, fodder and fuel as well as child care services; gender 
perspective to be brought into the curriculum, and projection 
of positive image of role of women; elimination of gender stereo- 
types in textbooks etc.; vocational orientation; emphasis on 
teacher training, setting up women’s studies centres in all 
universities and institutions; woman dimension to be 
incorporated in curricula of courses, particularly, foundation 
courses; setting up ‘Mahila Samakhya’ to work for ‘empower- 
ment’ at the non-formal level; and setting aside funds in plan 
and non plan sectors for women education. 

Beginning with the Sixth Five-year Plan, a centrally 
sponsored scheme was proposed for construction of girls’ 
hostels for encouraging education of SC and ST girls. Many 
steps have been taken in recent years for women’s literacy by 
the National Literacy Mission and by the setting up of Mahila 
Samakhya (MS) in 14 Districts in four States—Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh. In this 
programme (MS), the most backward and illiterate women of 
the village level ‘sangha’ are assisted with education and 
awareness creation, towards ‘empowering’ them. Besides the 
Indira Gandhi Open University, New Delhi; Dr Ambedkar Open 
University, Hyderabad; Karnataka State Open University, 
Mysore many distance education units have been set up 
successfully within the existing Universities. Distance 
Education brings education to one’s doorstep and is 
particularly useful to women who cannot attend institutions. 
Similarly the National Open School and other Open Schools 
are of great benefit to girls who cannot join the formal system. 

Because of the poor enrolment of girls, India has not been 
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able to attain universal primary education. In a situation of 
similar socioeconomic background, girls remain more 
educationally backward compared to boys. That is, they suffer 
from social conditioning and the consequences of being born 
female. There is also a dearth of women female teachers in 
rural areas, particularly in Mathematics and Science and they 
would have to be trained in large numbers, such that 50 per 
cent of the teachers to be recruited in future would be women. 
It is also recognised that educational opportunities will have 
to be provided through Non-Formal Education (NFE) for out 
of school and adolescent girls with a view to bringing them 
back to the formal stream or to qualify for technical or 
vocational education, in addition to the Open School, 

Recognising these realities, special focus on girls’ 
education, particularly from among SCs and STs, has become 
necessary for attaining universal primary education. Towards 
this end, and flowing from the Plan of Action formulated in 
1992, a programme emerged in 1994, called the District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP) based on the earlier experience 
and efforts at universalising primary education, which is 
beamed at educationally backward districts, with female 
literacy below the national average, (in 7 States), with stress 
on education for girls and for socially disadvantaged groups 
The idea is to reduce gender gaps in enrolment, increase 
retention and learning and to integrate the gender perspective 
in planning and implementation as well as to remove sex 
stereotyping, in textbooks, language and conduct in schools. 
Teachers are being trained in these matters. It is also envisaged 
that the community will be actively associated in these 
endeavours. Escorts are provided to girls for going to schools 
and back, by the community (to cover the aspect of safety 
and security) and representatives such as parents visit the 
schools. People are being given a chance to see the importance 
to be given to girls’ education. Local self-government 
representatives also are very much a part of these exercises. 
With Panchayati Raj, and the one-third reservation on its bodies 
for women, girls’ education could well get a boost. 

The setting up of Women’s Studies Centres in universities 
and cells in colleges, and setting up a system of ‘Distance 
Education’ through Open Universities and Distance Education 
Units of Universities are aimed at increasing the access of 
women and disadvantaged groups to higher education and 
employment opportunities. Similarly the National Vocational 
Training Institute for Women and 8 Regional Vocational 
Training Institutes in the country are to help women acquire 
skills for employment, including self-employment. The National 
Literacy Mission and the Condensed Courses of Education 
as well as the efforts of a host of non-governmental organisa- 
tions are working at strategies in the non formal sector to 
enhance educational opportunities and empower women to 
take their due place in society. 

These efforts would reach farther, if women assumed 
positions in larger numbers at the decision making levels of 
Educational Administration both in the school system and 
that of higher education. 
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WOMEN’S STUDIES 


Aparna Basu 


BRIEF HISTORY 


Women’s studies as a distinct areas of teaching and research 
emerged in the United States of America in the late 1960s, 
although the intellectual antecedents go back further, most 
notably in the work of Simon de Beauvoir and Virginia Woolf. 
Courses on women were not unknown before the 1960s but 
they were few and far between. One of the earliest known 
courses in the USA on the status of women was offered in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Kansas in 1892. 

What we call the second phase of the women’s education 
movement grew out of student radicalism in Europe and also 
in the United States was part of the anti- Vietnam war and the 
civil rights movement in the 1960s. The contemporary women’s 
education movement provided the impetus for the 
establishment and growth of women’s studies across 
disciplines. The demand for gender equality and equal 
representation for women in all spheres of activity became an 
important issue all over the world. 

The first world conference of women in Mexico in 1975 and 
the declaration of Women’s Decade (1975-85) by the United 
Nations led to a world wide spread of women’s studies. The 
Conference for Women in Copenhagen in 1980, as part of the 
Forum of Non-government Organisations, a series of women's 
studies, seminars and workshops were conducted under the 
joint sponsorship of the Feminist Press and the National 
Women’s Studies Association of the USA, the Simon de 
Beauvoir Institute, Canada and SNDT University, Bombay, 
India. 

Women’s studies as an independent academic discipline is 
considered necessary because the role and contribution of 
women have been hitherto neglected, marginalised and ignored 
by scholars. Women’s studies, therefore, focuses on : women’s 
contribution to political, economic, social and cultural 
processes; women’s perceptions of their own lives; women’s 
struggles and women’s perceptions of and participation in 
these struggles and roots and structures of inequality that 
have led to women’s marginalisation, exclusion and invisibility 
from academic disciplines as well as from social activitism. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of women’s studies broadly include: to 
investigate the causes of gender disparity and women’s 
subordination analysing structural cultural and attitudinal 


factors: to conscientise both men and women by helping them 
to understand, recognise and acknowledge the roles played 
by women in polity, economy and society; to help in 
developing alternative concepts, approaches and strategies 
of development; and to undertake study and research which 
would investigate women’s role and contribution in the public 
and private areas in society as well as in the family. 
Women’s studies scholarship was not accepted at first as 
a legitimate area of academic endeavour and was largely 
ignored except by feminists who were its adherents. It was 
seen as a subject not to be taken seriously. But it has continued 
to grow and the scholarship has become increasingly more 
sophisticated using new data and perspectives. 


ROLE OF SNDT UNIVERSITY 


SNDT University established a Research Centre for women’s 
studies in 1974. It was the first university in India to use the 
term women’s studies for activities connected with women’s 
issues—academic and action oriented. This was a new project 
to equip women to fight for their rights against social evils 
and discrimination and to build a positive self-image. It was 
also a response to the changing needs of society in general 
and women in particular. The 1970s saw the issues concerning 
women—social, economic and political, coming to the 
forefront. 

SNDT Research Unit set up a small information cell 
providing material on various aspects of women’s studies to 
scholars, journalists, students and activists. It organised the 
first national conference on women’s studies in April 1981 in 
collaboration with the Centre for Women’s Development 
Studies of Delhi and Kanpur universities. Nearly 400 delegates 
from all over India, representing diverse areas of interest such 
as research, teaching, social work, trade unions and activism, 
attended the conference. It paved the way for legitimising 
women’s studies, in India. The publication of the Report of 
the Status of Women’s Committee in 1974-75 was a major 


landmark in the history of the women’s movement and women’s 
studies in India. 


ROLE OF UGC 
The University Grant Commission (UGC) in India took up the 


cause of women’s studies in 1983 and issued a letter to all 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals of Colleges that UGC was very 
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keen to develop programmes relating to women’s studies in 
universities and colleges. It was further pointed out that to 
bring awareness about problems relating to women, to 
influence altitudes and to strengthen the data base for both 
better analysis and more effective political action, higher 
educational institutions had to assume some responsibility 
and also accept women’s studies as a worthwhile area of 
academic concern. It emphasised research, curriculum 
development and community-oriented activities through 
extension work. The UGC was of the view that women’s 
studies need to be recognised as a critical input and support 
for several other policy thrusts. UGC promised to consider 
extending financial support to universities for understanding 
well-defined projects for research in women’s studies and 
also for development of curricula and relevant extension 
work. 

A national seminar on ‘Perspectives and Organisation of 
Women Studies within Indian Universities’ was held in April 
1985 and another on ‘Education for Women’s Equality’ in 
November of the same year. The second seminar was conveyed 
by the Ministry of Education in connection with the 
formulation of the National Policy on Education. It stressed 
the need to monitor and regulate all the measures that seek to 
improve the role of education in women’s equality and 
development at the central, state and institutional level, E.g., 
in the Ministry of Education, UGC, NCERT, NIEPA, etc. 

The UGC responding to this mandate set up a cell in its 
office and also units within the universities and colleges 
selected for this programme to play a catalytic and 
coordinating role in the promoting women’s studies. The 
person behind this initiation was the then Chairperson of the 
UGC, Dr Madhuriben Shah, who gave women’s studies an 
official status in UGC policies which made it possible for its 
entry into the higher education system. It was she who brought 
her experience of instituting women’s studies at SNDT 
University into UGC. 

The University Grants Commission (UGC) has been 
encouraging institutions to take up research projects in the 
area of women’s study by providing necessary financial 
assistance, 22 universities and 11 colleges have been assisted 
by the Commission to set up women’s study centres. The 
UGC also provides assistance inter alia for removal of social 
disparities and regional imbalances in higher education 
facilities. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 


In 1986, the National Policy on Education (NPE), revised in 
1992, came out with its recommendation on Education for 
Equality wherein, it stated that Women’s studies will be 
promoted as a part of various courses and educational 
institutions encouraged to take up active programmes to 
further women’s development. It further stated: Women's 
studies is a critical input to promote better understanding of 


women’s contribution to social processes within social, 
technological and environmental change, their struggles and 
aspirations, conceptual obstacles that make them “invisible” 
in many areas of scientific enquiry. The programme aims to 
investigate and remove structural, cultural or attitudinal 
causes of gender discrimination and thus empower women. 

The Programme of Action, 1992, advocated that in women’s 
studies support should be given to: research to advance 
frontiers of knowledge, develop human resources and produce 
teaching-learning material; change attitudes and values 
through teaching and eliminate biases and deficiencies in the 
curriculum; train teachers, decision makers, administrators 
and planners to enable them to play a positive interventionist 
role for gender equality; extension or direct involvement of 
institutions in Women’s development activities among the 
community. It was further advocated to have networking 
among institutions and a foundation course for 
undergraduates and also setting up of centres in universities 
and colleges. 


CENTRES FOR WOMEN’S STUDIES 


One of the major outcomes of the NPE was that NPE was the 
22 Women’s Studies Centres were established by the UGC. In 
addition, 11 cells were established in selected colleges. WSCs 
were set up in the following universities: Kurukshetra, 
Guwahati, Andhra University (Waltair), Gulbarga, Kerala 
University (Trivandrum), Rani Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya 
(Jabalpur), Karnataka University (Dharwad), Berhampur, 
Nagarjuna University (Guntur), Goa, Banaras Hindu 
University, Sri Padmavati Vishwavidyalaya (Tı riupati), Mysore 
University, Alagappa University (Alagappanagar), M.S. 
University, Baroda, Poona University, Panjab University 
(Chandigarh), Delhi University, Jadavpur University (Calcutta), 
Calcutta University, SNDT University (Bombay) and 
Rajasthan University (Jaipur) whereas the eleven cells were 
located in : College of Women, Trivandrum; ANDMM College, 
Kanpur; BNKB PG College, Akbarpur, Faizabad; MLN College, 
Yamuna-nagar; Hindu College, Muradabad; Jai Narain Vyas 
University, Jodhpur; Barkatullah University, Bhopal; Stella 
Maris College, Madras; S.D. College, Muzaffarnagar; College 
of Social Work, Hyderabad and Savitri College, Ajmer. Out of 
these the centre at Jaipur and first five cells have been closed 
down. 

As per the UGC guidelines, the goals of these centres are 
in five major areas, namely teaching, research, training. 
extension and documentation. Being part of the University 
system, it is not easy for a WSC to formulate or introduce 
courses without going through the existing bodies like 
Committees of Courses, Boards of Studies, Academic 
Councils, etc. Further that the activities prescribed to the 
WSCs such as introducing a Foundation Course for all 
undergraduate students, incorporating women’s dimensions 
into courses in different disciplines and so on also impinge on 


the jurisdiction of other existing bodies, making it difficult for 
WSCs to function independently. These structural constraints 
have hindered the effective implementation of the objectives 
of WSCs. 

Thee are a number of organisations in India engaged in 
women’s studies, namely the University Centres funded by 
the UGC, development research institutes support by ICSSR, 
non-government women’s organisations, registered societies 
and grass root organisations. 

The centres for women’s studies were designed to act as 
catalysts for promoting and strengthening women’s studies 
through the dimensions of teaching, research, action and field 
work. The centres have been instrumental in incorporating 
women’s issues and perspectives in different disciplines, and 
in particular in the humanities and social sciences. They have 
facilitated research on socially relevant areas; helped in 
evaluating projects, documenting experiences and networking 
within and outside the university system. In the current stage 
of the evolution of the new scholarship about women, the 
issue is no longer its legitimacy and growth, but rather its 
place in the curriculum. A variety of programmes in recent 
years have tried to integrate the new knowledge into the so- 
called mainstream curriculum with the purpose of enlightening 
everybody. This is not simply a matter of adding new material 
to the curriculum but to introduce new perspectives that may 
challenge the assumptions and methods of disciplines. 
Women’s studies scholars have not only influenced the 
content of disciplines but also the methodologies used. They 
have posed a philosophical challenge to all disciplines. They 
have ever questioned the existing disciplines regarding their 
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concepts, tools and techniques. Their aim in formulating new 
definitions and methods is to introduce gender consciousness 
in all knowledge systems. 

Despite these difficulties all these women’s studies centres 
collectively, have created an awareness in universities and 
outside, that women studies is an important area of scholarship 
that deserves serious attention. They have played a role in 
raising questions regarding women’s subordination and tried 
to search for explanations. This is an interdisciplinary and 
multifaceted area of study that has to be developed by 
adopting innovative and imaginative programmes and 
strategies. The growth of women’s studies teaching and 
research has been accompanied by a parallel expansion in the 
volume of books and journals for the dissemination of the 
new knowledge. Academic presses in India and around now 
commonly have a section on women’s studies along with other 
disciplines. Articles relating to women’s role and experience 
regularly appear in newspapers and in popular and 
professional journals. In addition, a number of journals are 
devoted entirely to women’s studies such as Signs: Journal 
of Women in Culture and Society (University of Chicago), 
Feminist Studies (University of Maryland), Gender and 
History (UK), Journal of Women's History (USA), Indian 
Journal of Gender Studies (India), Manushi (India), etc. The 
roles, function and status of women are undergoing rapid and 
revolutionary changes. This has enormous social, cultural, 
political and economic implications. And, therefore, women’s 
studies have a crucial role to play in contributing women’s 
perspectives to these processes and challenges. It requires 
all out support. 
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WOMEN’S UNIVERSITES 


S. Lakshmi 


INTRODUCTION 


Progressive women are the torchbearers of country’s progress. 
Today in the wake of globalisation and information technology 
Occupying vital places in the economy and every field, it is 
incumbent that women, along with men should utilise their 
potentialities for their empowerment and for the betterment of 
society. For women process of empowerment requires breaking 
away from the shackles of centuries old abject submission to 
discrimination, which has continued for generations, 

Women’s rights to education had been long debated and 
the battle had been won. Women today, enjoy the right to 
education and this is explicitly and formally recognised. Efforts 
are made with or without much involvement, for providing 
access to education to them. Statistical information regarding 
different sex ratios throughout the world and throughout the 
educational system provide proof to the fact that equal access 
to education has been achieved in very few countries. There 
is of course, progress in female enrolment in schools and 
colleges as well as in universities, as a consequence of 
educational expansion in the later Part of the twentieth century. 
Enrolment thus has been a by-product of educational 
expansion and not the result of conscious and Specific efforts 
aimed at getting girls into institutions of education by making 
such institutions more accessible. 3 

The World Declaration on Education for All (Jomtien, 
Thailand, 1991) states, “The most urgent priority is to ensure 
access to and improve the quality of education for girls and 
women and to remove every obstacle that hampers their 
participation.’ 

Participation in the educational process for girls as well as 
boys focuses on the meaning of education, which lays stress 
on inner potentialities. Aurobindo, Gandhiji, Sankaracharya, 
Tagore and Vivekananda speak of the development of innate 
potentialities through education. 

According to Sankaracharya: ‘Education is the realisation 


of self’. Swami Vivekananda states, ‘Education is the 


education means the exposition of man’s complete 
individuality.’ It is therefore obvious that development of the 
individuals’ potentialities and his/her adjustment in society 
are possible by education at various levels. The Government 
of India has followed the access based strategy to promote 


The responsibilities relating to higher education are 
common both for men and women. Our concern refers to 
women’s higher education today, with special focus on the 
functioning of the women’s universities in India. 

Women’s education, in post-Independent India has made 
tremendous strides, a steady increase in women’s education 
is the consequence of the recommendation of the University 
Education Commission (1949), the Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53), the Education Commission (1964 66) 
and the Five-Year Plans. The need today is to utilise the 
potentialities of women as equal partners in home making, 
societal development and nation building. Women today opt 
more and more for higher education and their roles go much 
beyond the home and the bringing up of children. Many of 
them take up careers and become economically independent 
besides sharing equally with men, the responsibility for the 
development of society in all its aspects. Statistics prove that 
there is tremendous progress in women’s education at all 
levels. But there are several hindrances, such as lack of special 
curriculum and facilities needed for women’s hi gher education. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN MODERN INDIA 


Education for women in modern India began in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. But there was not much progress in 
the beginning. Universities such as Calcutta University started 
admitting them from 1877. Till 1880, the literacy percentage of 
Women was 0.2 and it became 1.8 per cent in 1921 as some girls 
were permitted to go to Primary school, female literacy of 6.0 
per cent was registered in 1946-47. The fillip for increased 
female literacy after 1947 was the consequence of political 
freedom. 


The National Committee on Women's Education (Report, 
1959) expressed dissatisfaction at slow progress of women’s 
education at all levels in the first decade of India’s 
Independence. It asked the government to regard ‘the 
education of women, as a major and special problem in 
education for a good many years to come’. It urged the 
government to close the gap between the education of men 
and women in as short a time as possible, Hence from 1960s, 
Special efforts were made towards female enrolment at all stages 
of education. Separate schools and colleges were made 
available from 1960s and large number of women teachers 
Were recruited in primary and Secondary schools and colleges 


and universities. In colleges and universities, the percentage 
of women faculty rose from 8.5 to more than 16.0; the increase 
was significant in Arts, Science, Education and Medicine. 


THE RADHAKRISHNAN COMMISSION (1948-49) 


The recommendations of this commission on university 
education are vital in the context of women’s education. The 
Commission maintained that, ‘Her (women’s) education should 
make her familiar with problems of home management and 
skilled in meeting them, so that she may take her place in home 
with the same interest and the same sense of competence that 
a well trained man has in working at his calling’. 

The Commission recommended that women should get 
educational guidance to the end that they shall not try to 
imitate men, but deserve good education as women, as men 
get as men. Women’s and men’s education should have many 
elements in common but should not in general be identical in 
all respects, as is usually the case today. 

Education thus advocated, also helped the process of 
change in role perception. After Independence, a significant 
increase in girls’ education was visible and interestingly in 
co-education schools and colleges. Equal opportunities of 
education for men and women were advocated in the policy 
decisions of the government, e.g., the Five-Year Plan 
documents and other policy statements. Recognition of 
women’s multiple roles, as housewives, mothers and citizens 
and equal participation in economic activities were upheld by 
all concerned. The National Committee on Women’s Education 
(1959) and the Committee on Differentiation of Curriculum for 
boys and girls (1964), added further strength to such reports. 
The latter stated, ‘In the progressive society of tomorrow, life 
should be a joint venture for men and women, men should 
share the responsibility of parent hood and home making with 
women and women in their turn should share the social and 
economic responsibilities of men’. 

These reports while accepting the differential roles of 
women, at home and society were also encouraging women’s 
participation in all aspects of living along with men. University 
education of women was one of the factors, recognised for 
such participation in home making and nation building. 


THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964) 


The Education Commission emphasised the need for increase 
in facilities in higher education for men and women. The 
Commissions recommendations were given due consideration 
by the National Policy Resolution of 1968, Iswar Bhai Patel 
Review Committee (1977), Adiseshaih Review Committee 
(1977) and the Education Policy of 1986. It is heartening to 
note that though a specific policy on education, exclusively 
for women, has not been enunciated by them, the above- 
mentioned committees and commission reports, women’s 
education at all levels, right from the primary to university 
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education, was provided with the much needed encoura- 
gement, facilities and other supports. Women’s universities 
have been established for providing higher education 
exclusively to women, though all the other universities provide 
education for women in all their courses including engineering, 
medicine, teaching, general curriculum of arts, science, 
technology and others. 

The following universities offer higher education to women: 


1, Banasthali Vidyapith, Banasthali, Rajasthan 

2. SNDT Women’s University, Bombay 

3. Avianshiligam Institute for Home Science and Higher 
Education for Women, Coimbatore 

4. Sri Padmavati Mahila Visvavidyalayam, Tirupati 

5. Mother Teresa Women’s University, Kodaikanal 


1. Banasthali Vidyapith, Banasthali, Rajasthan 
(Address: P.O. Banasthali Vidyapith, 304022, Rajasthan. 
e-mail: ds@by.ernet.in ) 


The Vidyapith is a residential university for women in India, 
was established in 1935 at Banasthali as Shantibai Shiksha 
Kutir by Pandit Hiralal Shastri. The Vidyapith aims at all round 
development of the personality by a synthesis of spiritual 
heritage and scientific achievements of east and west achieved 
through its programmes of Panch Mukhi Shiksha (5 faceted 
education), comprising aesthetic, intellectual, moral, physical 
and practical aspects of education. In October 1983 the 
Government of India declared the Vidyapith as a deemed to be 
university. A special feature of the Vidyapith is the availability 
of educational facilities from pre-school to doctoral degrees 
on the campus. Use of Khadi (hand spun cloth) is compulsory 
for all students. 

All round progressive education; balance between 
individual freedom, social responsibility and propriety of 
behaviour in the background of Indian thought and culture: 
simple and natural living; habitual wearing of Khadi; doing 
personal and domestic work with one’s own hand and 
community life in hostels without any distinction whatsoever 
are some of the special features of the Vidyapith. 

The Vidyapith is a national institute for women’s education 
and offers advanced courses new emerging areas of 
management, biotechnology, computer science, electronics 
besides various traditional courses like teacher education, 
humanities, fine arts, management, mathematics, sciences and 
social sciences, etc. 


2. Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women’s 
University, Mumbai (Address: 1 Nathibai Thackersey 
Road, Mumbai-400020, Maharashtra i 
e-mail: sndt@b]om2.vsnl.net.in) 


Dr D.K. Karve, a social reformer and a champion of women’s 
education in India, founded the university in 1916 on the model 
of women’s university in Tokyo. In 1920 Sir Vithaldas 
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Thackersey joined hands with Dr Karve and put the university 
on a firm financial footing by a generous donation of 15 
lakh with a view to commemorating the memory of his late 
mother named: Shreemathi Nathibai Thackersey Women’s 
University. 

The university was accorded statutory recognition in 1951 
by the government under its Bombay Act No. LI of 1949. The 
act was repealed and the university is now governed by a new 
Act which came into force on 21 May 1974. 

The jurisdiction of the university extends to the whole of 
India. It maintains institutions and has 24 colleges affiliated to 
it in the State of Maharashtra and Gujarat including a 
polytechnic at Mumbai. It has three campuses of its own, two 
at Mumbai and one at Pune. The enrolment in 1998-99 was 
37,106, conducted colleges 8574 and affiliated colleges 28,442. 
The university provides courses in arts, science, education, 
commerce, home science, management studies, nursing, etc., 
through its own faculties and also through a number of 
affiliated colleges spread over Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


3. Avinashilingam Institute for Home Science and Higher 
Education for Women (Address: Coimbatore - 641043, 
Tamil Nadu, e-Mail: devunity@ giasmd1.vsni.net.in) 


Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College for Women was 
started under the auspices of the Avinashilingam Education 
Trust in 1957 with students. It is now the largest institution in 
the country for imparting Home Science Education at all levels. 
It was one of the eight colleges on which autonomy was 
conferred by the University of Madras in June 1978 and the 
first of the Women’s Colleges to get that distinction. 
Autonomy gave the college scope for academic freedom for 
innovations in teaching and research. 

The Government of India declared Sri Avinashilingam 
Home Science College for Women as a Deemed to be University 
under Section 3 of the UGC Actin June 1988. The college has 
been renamed as Avinashilingam Institute for Home Science 
and Higher Education for Women and has completed eleven 
years as a University, 

The institute is organised under six faculties, namely home 
Science, science, humanities, education, business 
administration, engineering and community college; each 
faculty functioning under its respective Dean. Enrolment 
(1998-99) 4,086. 

The university follows semester system. The academic year 
is divided into two semesters, each semester having a minimum 
of 100 working days. The semester pattern offers to each 
student individual attention of the teacher and facilitates the 
students all round development. It calls for active participation 
of the students in the teaching learning process. 

Regular attendance is an important feature of the 
semester pattern. Evaluation of the student’s work is 
comprehensive with a weightage of 100 per cent internal for 
UG and PG. 


4. Sri Padmavathi Mahila Visvavidyalayam, Tirupati 


Sri Padmavathi Mahila Visvavidyalayam, Tirupati was started 
in 1983 with the objective of giving professional education to 
women in Andhra Pradesh and making them self-reliant. To 
this end the university offers courses which serve the dual 
purpose of academic excellence with applied orientation. The 
academic programmes of the university seek to develop in the 
student's specific skills for gainful occupations, to create in 
them the awareness of work ethics, work habits and to motivate 
them for creative interaction with the society. 

The university has not been offering traditional foundation 
courses except for English and Telegu. Even in these two 
courses, there is an applied focus by giving emphasis on 
functional and translation skills. Further, there are two other 
courses with a vision towards modernising: vis-à-vis gender 
sensitisation through a women’s study programme and 
community service through social work department. As a relief 
to the technical and professional community service courses, 
the founders of this university thoughtfully introduced a 
Music Department. 

The courses are so designed as to bring about application 
potential. The instruction covers classroom teaching, 
laboratory and fieldwork. The learning environment involves 
both live and emulated experiences. This university is distinctly 
different from other traditional universities in that it lays great 
emphasis on the value of extension as the third dimension on 
par with the other two dimensions vis-à-vis, teaching and 
research. Community service is integrated into the curriculum 
by giving 20 per cent weightage in the final grading for the 
degrees (for instance, legal aid, nutrition education to the 
community, etc.). All the professional courses are monitored 
by national level bodies such as the National Council for 
Teacher Education (NCTE), All India Council for Technical 
Education (AICTE), Bar Council, Pharmacy Council etc. 

The professional courses offered in the university are: 
communication and journalism, education, law, music, social 
work, applied mathematics, applied microbiology, business 
management, computer science, food science and nutrition, 
human development and family studies, pharmacy, and 
sericulture. The university has a total strength of 1200 
students. Research leading to MPhil/PhD degrees is carried 
out by all departments. 


5. Mother Teresa Women’s University, Kodaikanal 


The Tamil Nadu government to commemorate the Bharathi 
Centenary Celebrations announced the Setting up of this 
university at Kodaikanal. It was named after a veteran 
humanitarian and Nobel Laureate for Peace, Mother Teresa. 
The university was established in 1984 under the Tamil Nadu 
Act 15. The university is unique as it devoted solely to the 
women’s cause and seeks to empower women through 
education. Its major focus is on teaching, research, monitoring 


and consultancy services towards equal status for women in 
society. The university sans any religious association attracts 
women from all sections of society without any undertones of 
caste, creed, region and religion. In short, the university is 
committed to the welfare of the rural women, destitute and 
impoverished besides furthering the advancement of learning 
and prosecution of research in women’s studies. 


Motto and Monogram 


Mother Teresa Women’s University symbolises the realisation 
ofa lofty vision that of Mahakavi Bharathi’s concept of equality 
of men and women. The university has inherited the missionary 
zest of the poet’s aspirations for elevating the position of 
women at par with that of men. This concept of equality is 
manifested in the university's monogram in the form of a 
balance, with figures of a man and woman placed on equal 
level, supported by a vertical; beam of books, topped by a 
lamp to denote the acquired wisdom which will dispel the 
darkness of ignorance. 


Aims and Objectives 


The expert committee, exploring the imperative need to set up 
a women’s university in Tamil Nadu, has spelt out the overall 
objective thus: ‘To make the university a national centre, to 
serve as a catalyst and to sponsor research on the impact of 
social changes on women’s life transforming many methods 
and disciplines but also inventing some.’ Keeping this 
objective in view the university is invested with the following 
functions. 


1. Furthering advancement of learning and prosecution 
of research in different areas of women’s studies in 
multidisciplinary configuration. 

2. Monitoring women’s education at all levels in the state. 

3. Offering consultancy services in the area of women’s 

development and 

. To serve as a change agent through its outreach 

programmes in empowering and transforming women’s 
life. 


e 


With a view to fulfilling these objectives the university has 
drawn up curriculum of social sciences and humanities in such 
a way as to bring in the richness and complexity of social 
experience in a new gender perspective. Mother Teresa 
Women’s University recognises the inter-multi-trans- 
disciplinary nature of women’s studies and has therefore 
organised its departments to work not as watertight 
compartments but as units that generate and disseminate 
knowledge and plan action in close interaction with one 
another. All departments are oriented towards the practical 
goals the university has set before itself, and academic 
pursuits here go hand in hand with research projects that 
have close tearing on the socio-economic reality of women 
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explored through extension activities, endeavours are on to 
reassess and re-evaluate women’s rightful place in society 
and the disciplines related to them. Women’s studies 
comprehending all the faculties of the university, has a pivotal 
role in employing unique undivided, integrated approach in 
analysing the issues, problems and concerns of women. This 
university is striving tirelessly towards equal status with men. 
Its major focus is on excellence through higher education. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, the women’s universities in India are striving for growth 
and development of higher education for women. Most of the 
departments and colleges under these institutions follow 
curriculum teaching, learning strategies and evaluation similar 
to other universities. It is interesting to note that while the 
universities discussed above, are entirely for women, with 
women faculty, women students and even women 
administrators, other universities in the country are not averse 
to women. In fact, all these other institutions of higher 
education admit women students and qualified women faculty, 
along with men, serve in these universities. Regarding colleges 
in the country which run to several thousands in number, 
some of them are exclusively for women and few of them are 
men’s colleges. Baring these, all the others are co-education. 

It is true that women are provided with equal opportunities 
and access to higher education, though certain obstacles from 
the family and traditional fronts, still offer resistance. It is 
accepted that women’s education and their social development 
and liberation cannot be separated from one another, nor could 
they be dissociated from the issue of socio-structural 
transformation of India’s society. Economic independence, 
consequent to educational achievement and employment 
contribute to emotional independence, stability and a balanced 
outlook in life. Education of girls in higher education, 
participation in jobs and professions on an equal footing and 
with promise and practice of equality in role and status in 
family and society are essential for women’s development as 
members of society and for women in development of the 
nation as a whole. Women’s movements in India like their 
counterparts in other parts of the globe are striving for 
emancipation and empowerment. These movements will gather 
strength and stamina to the extent that they identify themselves 
with and get closer to the larger struggle of the exploited, 
deprived and oppresses, for a total transformation of the nation 
towards positive change and progress. 

Women’s studies and women study researchers are on the 
anvil of women’s higher education. It is heartening to find 
that Women’s Universities, have separate women studies 
departments and many colleges in India, have made a positive 
beginning thanks to UGC funding, by starting departments 
and offering courses in women studies. 

Education provided in the Women’s Universities, like other 
general universities, suffer from various obstacles. The rigidity 
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with which the curriculum is developed and revised, as also 
the curriculum-transaction and evaluation need to be reviewed. 
Autonomy is the harbinger of maturity and looks for 
innovations, creativity and progress. These ingredients are 
by and large absent in many of the universities of India as 
also in Women’s Universities and that in spite of the New 
Policy on Education and the Programme Action, Reports by 
Education Commission, etc., which time and again, continue 
to remind educational institutions as to their role and 
performance, in the aspects mentioned above. 

System-maintenance is practised by several Women’s 
Universities, which have set ‘Excellence’ through quality 
education, as their mission and goal. System-renewal is 
attempted only in a few departments of the university and 
only in certain colleges. The National Assessment and 
Accreditation Council (NAAC) is emphasising the need for 
quality assurance through institutional assessment and 
accreditation. This serves as a positive thrust towards quality 
assured higher education for all learners, as well as the faculty, 
both academic and administrative. 

Obtaining certificates and degrees including research 
degrees, from university does not ensure job placement, or 
economic independence. Emotional stability to face life’s 
challenges is not promised by any curriculum, be it arts, science, 
technology or medicine. Women's Universities of course, strive 
for and insist on value-education and personality development 
of scholars. But they are yet to show adequate improvement 
in these areas. 

Today speed and change, in every aspect of living is the 


promise of information technology and fast communication 
systems. The revision curriculum and updating the same are 
hence attempted. And the transaction of the curriculum needs 
to ensure the relevance of disciplines and subjects studied to 
tackle life situations. As it is, with a few exceptions, in 
university examinations and classroom teaching and learning 
are seldom achieved, Learning in most cases stops with 
information or memorising. Higher order of critical thinking 
and creativity are seldom attempted. Knowledge understood 
and applied in life situations, leads to analysis, synthesis and 
evaluation and arriving at proper judgment. In the absence of 
these levels, certification and degree getting may not be much 
relevance or avail to meet challenges in life. University 
education should take care of these aspects. Methods may 
vary, teaching technologies and accessories may be abundant 
and the campus may be excellently equipped with laboratories, 
libraries and other supportive systems, But the mission for 
which education of the man/woman is pursued, should be 
clearly understood. 

Similarly the social system is opting for restructuring, where 
women’s role cannot be secondary. Education of women 
should enable them, to work for such a phenomena of society's 
restructuring with confidence and faith. Women's higher 
education is striving hard towards these and other goals, 
because they know, they are equal with men not because of 
legal sanctions or political consideration, but because they 
have capacity and efficiency to be effective citizens of society 
where they are builders and architects of tomorrow's youth 
and citizens, 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN INDIA 


S.V. Vohra 


Enlightened workers are the assets of industries and, therefore, 
can contribute to sound labour management relations and 
productivity programmes. Workers’ education to a 
considerable extent helps in injecting an understanding and 
enthusiasm among workers. These were some of the factors, 
which necessitated Government of India to secure the expert 
advice on the formulation of a programme of workers’ 
education. 

On the recommendation of an International Team of Experts 
constituted under the auspices of the Ford Foundation, as 
endorsed by the 15th Indian Labour Conference in July 1957 
the Government of India established Central Board for 
Workers’ Education on 16 September 1958 as a semi- 
autonomous tripartite body to administer the workers’ 
education scheme. Thus the Board, functioning under the 
ministry has been engaged in educating the workers for the 
last 42 years. 


OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the Workers’ Education Scheme are: 


(i) to strengthen among all sections of the working class, 
including rural workers, a sense of patriotism, national 
integrity unity, amity, communal harmony, secularism 
and pride in being an Indian; 
to equip all sections of workers, including rural workers 
for their intelligent participation in social and economic 
development of the nation in accordance with its 
declared objectives; 
to develop among the workers a greater understanding 
of the problems of their social and economic 
environment, their responsibilities towards family 
members, and their rights and obligations as citizens, 
as workers in industry and as members and officials of 
their trade union; 

(iv) to develop leadership from among the rank and file of 
workers themselves; 

(v) to develop strong, united and more responsible trade 
unions, through more enlightened members and better 
trained officials; 

(vi) to strengthen democratic processes and traditions in 
the trade union movement; and 
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(vii) to enable trade unions themselves to take over 
ultimately the functions of workers education. 


ORGANISATION 


The chairman of the Board is nominated by the Government 
of India. Other members are the representatives of Workers 
(6), Employers (6), Government Central (3), and State (4), 
Representatives of the Educational Bodies (2) The Director of 
the Board is Member Secretary and Principal Executive Officer. 

The affairs of the Board are managed by a governing body 
elected annually from among the members of the Board. The 
chairman of the Board is president of the governing body. 
The governing body consists of 2 representatives of central 
government, 3 from organisation of employers, 3 from among 
the representatives of workers and 2 from the state 
governments. The governing body has 3 vice-presidents 
representing employers, workers and government. Director is 
the ex-officio secretary of the governing body. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET UP 


The headquarters of the Board is at Nagpur. The Board has at 
present 49 Regional Directorates including 14 Sub-Regional 
Directorates in the country which organise activities relating 
to Workers Education at Regional and Unit/Enterprise/Village 
Levels. 

There are four zonal offices at Delhi, Calcutta, Chennai and 
Mumbai to monitor and supervise the training activities of the 
Regional Directorates in their respective zones. The Indian 
Institute of Workers’ Education was established in 1970 at 
Mumbai to undertake national level programmes for Board’s 
officers and nominees of Central Organisations of trade unions. 

The governing body has set up the following sub- 
committees to undertake specified jobs. 


eè Finance 
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At the Regional Directorates, Regional Advisory 
Committees have been set up to review the progress of the 
scheme, to recommend measure for proper implementation of 
the programmes and to generally supervise the work of 
Regional Directorates. It consists of representatives of 
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workers, employers, educational institutions and state 
government. It is expected to meet twice in a year. 


SERVICES RENDERED 


Board’s training programmes cover workers from organised, 
unorganised, rural and informal sectors. Supervisory and 
managerial cadres are also covered through joint education 
programmes. While most of the programmes for workers in 
the organised sector and all the programmes in the rural/ 
unorganised sector are conducted free of charge with the 
cooperation of managements, trade unions and other agencies, 
few programmes at selected units in the organised sector are 
fund generating for which a nominal amount is charged from 
the managements. 


ORGANISED SECTOR 


The training programme of the Board for the workers in the 
organised sector is conducted at three levels. At the first level, 
training is given to the candidates selected through a 
countrywide advertisement for employment as Education 
Officers under the Board. After successful completion of 
training, these Education Officers are posted at different 
Regional Directorates. At the second level, workers from 
different establishments, sponsored by the Trade Unions and 
released by employers, are trained at the Regional Directorates. 
The workers so trained are called Worker Trainers. At the 
third level, which is the most important level, the worker trainers 
conduct classes for the rank and file of workers in their 
respective establishments. 

Besides the above, Regional Directorates conduct a number 
of other programmes also. The Indian Institute of Workers 
Education conducts training at national level for the 
representatives of the national level federations and 
organisations. 


REGIONAL LEVEL PROGRAMMES 
Trainers Training 


Selected workers are trained at the Regional and Sub-Regional 
Directorates as trainers in full time training courses of one and 
half month duration, in batches of about 25 each. Selection of 
trainer trainees is made by the Regional Advisory Committee 
attached to each Regional Centre. The trainees are sponsored 
by Trade Unions and are released by the employers with full 
Wages and are treated as on duty. 

The syllabus provides for teaching about the formation, 
development and functions of trade unions; industrial 
relations, work ethics, discipline in industry, labour economics, 
productivity, population education, important labour 
legislations, public sector and its role in the economy, safety, 
etc., are covered. Equal emphasis is laid on discharge of 


matching obligations, viz., to the country, to the industry to 
the family and to the trade union. Since the trainers are expected 
to conduct training courses for workers at unit level, subjects 
like tools, techniques and methods of adult education are also 
covered. 


Personality Development Programme 


Personality Development Programme of 21 days duration has 
been introduced since 1984. Till 30 June 2000 it was termed as 
Leadership Development course and was of one-month 
duration. The objectives of the personality development 
programmes are to equip the trade union activists with 
knowledge, understanding and skills of leadership so as to 
enable them to function effectively and also to participate in 
different committees at the enterprise level. The syllabus of 
Personality Development Programme mainly covers topics like 
objectives and functions of trade unions, industrial relations, 
leadership negotiating and communication skill, etc. The 
syllabus is also judicious combination of theoretical and 
practical aspects. 


Need-Based Seminar 


With a view to provide in-depth and up dated knowledge on 
subjects of interests to trade unions, full-time Need-Based 
Seminars (two days) are organised at Regional Directorates 
for trade union office-bearers. 


Joint Educational Programme 


Joint Educational Programme of 3 days duration are organised 
with a view to bring the representatives of trade unions and 
managements on a common platform to discuss matters on 
participative management, productivity, industrial health and 
safety, discipline, work ethics, etc. 

The joint educational programmes of 2 days duration are 
organised for members of plant/shop council as well as 
members of bipartite committee such as Canteen Committee, 
Works Committees, House Allotment Committee, Shop-Floor 
Level Committees, etc. 


Refresher Courses 


Refresher Courses are organised for Trainers from time to time 
to update their functional competence. 


PROGRAMME FOR SELF-GENERATION OF FUNDS 


Programme for self-generation funds are conducted at 
National and Regional Levels. These programmes are on 
Education for Participative Management and Productivity 
However, no fee trade is charged for the programme organised 
exclusively for trade union representatives. 


QUALITY OF LIFE FOR WORKERS AND THEIR 
SPOUSES (2 DAYS/5 DAYS) 


The Central Board for Workers Education has launched a new 
programme ‘Quality of Life for Workers and Their Spouses’ 
with a view to mould their attitudes, to develop motivation, to 
build up personality, to raise family status, to maintain good 
neighbourhood relations, to develop awareness about 
environments, cleanliness, to develop a spirit of team work, 
human relations, productivity consciousness, commitment to 
work, discipline, mutual trust, health and hygiene, etc. 


UNIT LEVEL PROGRAMMES 
Unit Level Classes 


The trainers on completion of their training conduct 
programmes for the rank and file of workers in their respective 
enterprises. The duration of the training course at the unit 
level is one and half month, one hour a day for five days a 
week. Where facilities are available, full-time unit level classes 
of three weeks duration are also conducted besides one-month 
unit level class on ‘Trade Unionism, Labour Economics, 
Industrial Relations, Social Security, and Labour Welfare’. 
Looking to the functional difficulties of the managements, the 
Board, on request also conduct weekend unit level classes of 
one and half month duration. 


Need Based Special Programmes 


These courses are of one-week duration and are conducted 
by the trainers at the unit level on the topics of interest to the 
workers and trade unions. 


Special Seminars for Trained Workers at Plant Level (1-day) 


The workers who were trained long back are unaware about 
the latest developments that have taken place since the 
introduction of the new economic and industrial policies of 
the Government of India. 

In view of the changing scenario in the industrial field, it is 
imperative to keep the workers, who were trained long back in 
the unit level classes, in touch with the latest development in 
the labour field to improve their functional efficiency. 

The Board has, therefore, started to conduct one-day 
special seminars at plant level for those employees who have 
been trained before 1992 in the unit level classes since 1997. 


RURAL WORKERS EDUCATION 


The board has launched the Rural Workers Education 
programme in 1977-78. Initially started with 7 Pilot Projects, 
the Rural Workers Education programmes of the board has 
now become a regular and continuing country-wide 
programme. 
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Objectives of the Rural Workers Education programme are: 


1. to promote among rural workers, critical awareness of 
the problems of their socioeconomic environment and 
their privileges and obligations as workers, as members 
of the village community and as citizens; 

2 to educate rural workers to enhance their self 
confidence and build up a scientific attitude; 

3. to educate the rural workers in protecting and 
promoting their individual and social interests; 

4. to educate the rural workers in developing their 
organisations through which they can fulfil socio- 
economic functions and responsibilities in rural 
economy and strengthen democratic, secular and 
socialist fibre of rural society; and 

. to motivate rural workers for family welfare planning 
and to combat social evils. 


wn 


The rural workers education scheme of the Board includes 
the following programmes: 


1. One Month Training Course for Rural Educators 


These courses are residential and are conducted at regional 
level. A new pattern of rural workers education programme 
was introduced from 1 September 1990. The main feature of 
this pattern is that more stress is laid on voluntary work and 
the practice of choosing, training and utilising rural educators 
on a continuing basis was discontinued. However, their 
services are utilised for conducting rural awareness camp and 
are paid on camp-to-camp basis. 


2. Orientation Programmes for Rural Educators (one week) 


Orientation programmes of a week's duration are organised 
by the Regional Directorates for Rural Educators to update 
their knowledge on the subjects covered in the Rural 
Awareness Camps and also to develop their skills of imparting 
training to the rural workers effectively. 


3. Two-Day Rural Awareness Camps at Village Level 


The two-day rural awareness camps are conducted in selected 
blocks. Each camp has 30-40 participants. The participants 
are compensated for loss of wages by way of per diem 
allowance and boarding allowance by the board per day per 
participants. 

The categories of rural workers covered under the Rural 
Workers Education Programmes of the Board are: Landless 
Labourers; Agricultural Workers and Marginal Farmers; 
Fisheries Labour; Tribal Labour; Rural Artisans; Forest 
Labour, Educated Unemployed in Rural Areas and Rural 
Workers (other categories). 

Before organising 2-day camps, the rural educator conducts 
a brief survey of a village where the camp is to be organised, 
to collect basic information about the village, its people, rural 
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workers, their occupation, literacy, etc., in order to identify the 
educational needs of the rural workers. After the survey and 
discussion with the Education Officer-in-Charge of the Rural 
Workers Educational Programme, a need-based programme is 
designed and 2-day camps are conducted. 

Close liaison in conducting these programmes is 
maintaining with state Labour Departments, District 
Authorities, Cooperative Societies, Banks and other 
development agencies. 


Education For Unorganised Workers 


The Board has also taken up the task of educating the workers 
in small scale and unorganised sector since 1979 with a view 
to develop awareness about their problems, difficulties and 
protective labour laws at work place and help them in findings 
solutions as well as equip them to develop and strengthen 
their own organisations. The role of the board is mainly 
educational and motivational. 

Five-day full time camps are conducted either at Regional, 
Sub-regional Directorates or selected urban or semi-urban 
places where facilities are available. 

The programmes are preceded by a general survey aimed 
at identifying the educational needs and problems of workers 
in order to evolve a suitable need-based educational 
programme, The selection of the candidates is done in 
consultation with organisations working in the field. 

The workers in the following units are covered in these 
programmes: Handloom; Powerloom; Khadi and Rural 
Industries; Industrial Estate; Small Scale Industries; 
Handicrafts; Sericulture; Coir Industries; Beedi Industries and 
other categories 


Education for Workers in Stone Quarries 


In accordance with the directives of the Supreme Court, the 
Regional Directorate, Faridabad has been conducting 
educational camps for workers engaged in the stone quarries 
and stone crushers, since January 1984 to enlighten them 
about their rights and entitlement. 


Education for Weaker Section 


The CBWE, is also conducting tailor made programmes of 
two-day duration to meet the functional and educational needs 
of special categories of workers such as women workers, 
handicapped workers, young workers, child labour, rickshaw 
drivers, head-load workers, construction workers, civic and 
sanitation workers. Special seminars for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes are conducted in collaboration with Rural/ 
Tribal organisations, 


Population and Family Welfare Education 


The Board has been organising educational programme on 


population/family welfare education for workers engaged in 
the organised, unorganised, rural and informal sectors. 

The population education programme of Central Board for 
Workers Education aims at: 


1. enabling workers to know more about the implications 
of population increase in the social , economic and 
family life of the workers; 

2. creating an understanding that family welfare planning 
does not mean only population control but also family 
and social welfare; 

3. stimulating through education and motivation the 
acceptance of small family norms by workers. 


While organising these courses, the cooperation of other 
institutes/organisations working in the field is taken. 

The Board's role in this field is educational and motiva- 
tional. The Board has brought out educational and moti- 
vational material in the form of Monographs, Folders, giving 
talking points, Posters, Flip Charts, Flip Books, Slides, etc 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORKERS EDUCATION 


The Indian Institute of Workers Education was established in 
March 1970 Mumbai. It conducts pre-employment course of 
five-month duration and one month retraining (after 6 months 
of field experience) for Education Officers. Refresher and 
reorientation courses for Regional Directors and Education 
Officers are also conducted from time to time. 

The institute conducts national level programmes for the 
nominees of the central trade union organisations and 
federations. Principal courses offered by the institute include 
trade union leadership development, trade union organisation 
and administration, changing role of trade unions, industrial 
relations and trade unionism, trade union journalism, labour 
legislation, productivity and national development, workers 
Participation in industry, wages, cooperatives and economic 
development, techniques of communication in family welfare 
and population education and specialised industry-wise 
Courses for trade unionists in banking, petroleum and chemical, 
Printing, electricity, cooperatives, cement, port and docks, 
transport industries, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


The International Labour Organisation entrusted the Board 
with the following projects: 


1. ILO-UNFPA project on Curriculum Development and 
Teaching Aids on Population Education and Family 
Planning. 

2. ILO-UNFPA project on Population Education in the 
organised sector for production of Educational and 
Motivational Material for Population Education. 


3. ILO-UNFPA project on Population Education Phase- 
Il. Through these projects, manuals, monographs, 
pictorial booklets, fact sheets, talking points and visual 
aids have been produced for worker educators, 
teaching Institutes, trade union leaders, local union 
representatives and active worker motivators in Asia 
and India. 

4, ILO-CBWE-IPEC project on Elimination of Child 
Labour. 


LITERATURE AND AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 


The Board publishes simple literature and study material in 
form of textual and pictorial booklets in English and Indian 
Languages in a lucid style on subjects such as trade unionism, 
labour management relations, labour economics, labour laws, 
population and family welfare, etc. To sustain the interest of 
participants in the class and to make teaching more interesting, 
the Board has brought out various types of audio-visual aids 
such as posters, flip-charts, flannel graphs, stickers, etc., on 
different themes. 

The Board publishes a quarterly journal, Workers 
Education, in English and Hindi. The Regional Directorate 
brings out monthly magazines in regional languages. 
Monthly newsletter of the CBWE in English and Hindi are 
being brought out with circulation restricted to officials and 
well-wishers. 


GRANT-IN-AID 


The Board has been endeavouring to secure grater 
participation of trade unions and institutions involved in 
workers education programmes. Funds are provided by the 
Board for giving grants-in-aid to the registered trade unions 
and other institutions for conducting their own workers 
education programmes. 

A number of short-term training programmes have been 
devised for industrial and rural workers for the purpose. The 
Board gives grants to the extent of 90 per cent of the items as 
per the approved financial pattern to trade unions, etc., for 
organising these programmes. The remaining 10 per cent is met 
by the organisations themselves. The programmes are of residen- 
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tial and non-residential nature ranging from 1 to 14 days. 

The Board also gives library grant to the trade unions and 
educational institutions who have set up a nucleus for workers 
education and who have been conducting workers education 
programmes on a regular and continuing basis. 


NEW ORIENTATION 


In order to enlist cooperation of workers to meet the challenges 
that are taking place in the economic and social environments, 
it was felt extremely necessary to educate workers about the 
different facts of the new policies, how it is going to benefit to 
the country, to the working class and awareness about their 
role in making the policies a success. 

Keeping in view the need of the hour, the CBWE has 
appropriately addressed itself to this task by including the 
New Economic and industrial Policies in its syllabi and also 
subjects like Total Quality Approach, ISO-9000, Cost 
Reduction, Waste Control, GATT, Dunkal Proposals, World 
Trade Organization, Welfare Schemes such as Pension 
Scheme, Voluntary Retirement Scheme, etc. 


PRIORITIES OF THE PROGRAMMES 


The Board has been reviewing its activities and programmes 
from time to time and has shifted its priorities from training of 
workers in the organised sector to the training of workers in 
the unorganised, rural sector and weaker sections of the 
society. It has also concentrated on conducting joint training 
programmes for the representatives of the workers and 
managements with a view to promote congenial industrial 
relations climate. It is also laying increasing emphasis on 
Leadership Development Programme for trade union activists, 
short-term training programme on workers participation, 
productivity, industrial health and safety, special programme 
for women workers. 


THRUST AREAS 
The Board’s emphasis has been on educating workers in rural 


and unorganised sectors and weaker sections in general and 
tribal, women and child workers in particular. 


WORK EXPERIENCE (SUPW) 


A.K. Sacheti 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Work Experience in Pre-and Post-Independent India 


In earlier periods of Indian history children received education 
usually in the household of the guru where they participated 
in the different chores of the household. The education system 
introduced in the earlier stages of the colonial rule was largely 
liberal in character. There was no provision for manual work. 
This shortcoming was pointed out in the Woods Education 
Despatch (1854), which suggested introduction of pre- 
vocational education at the secondary stage. Little action 
however, was taken in this respect. Later Abbot—Wood 
Advisory Committee (1936-37) also stressed the need of 
manual activities in education for harmonious development 
of personality. 

Rabindranath Tagore, deplored the ineffectiveness of book- 
learning and emphasised the role of manual work in imparting 
all-round education. Mahatma Gandhi, was quite critical about 
modern education system which alienated Indians from their 
own cultural and national moorings and gave them no 
Opportunity for originality, creativity and productivity, he 
proposed the scheme of ‘Buniyadi Shiksha’ basic education. 
In this formulation scheme, it was emphasised that the 
education should help the development of body, mind and 
spirit (hand, head and heart) through manual and productive 
work. The proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi was endorsed 
in National Education Conference in October 1937 at Wardha. 
The Conference passed a resolution that ‘the process of 
education throughout this stage (seven years) should centre 
around some form of manual and productive work, and that all 
other abilities to be developed or training to be given should, 
as far as possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the child.” It 
was further observed in the resolution that ‘this craft, if taught 
efficiently and thoroughly should enable the school to pay 
towards the cost of its teaching staff’. 

The Zakir Hussain Committee was first to give practical 
shape to the educational ideas of Mahatma Gandhi in the form 
of Basic Education which was accepted as the national pattern 
of education for the elementary stage in 1938. As Basic 
Education was being implemented, a number of the practical 
difficulties cropped up such as issues related to productive 
aspect and relation to other areas of the curriculum, the 
availability of textbooks, etc. The clarification to these issues 


was issued by the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
Government of India in 1956. Subsequently, a syllabus for 
basic school was prescribed by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India (1957), which allocated two hours to crafts 
for Classes I to II, 2.5 hours for classes III to V and 3 hours for 
Classes VI to VIII per day. Moreover, one-third of this time 
was to be utilised for practical work. 

In 1966, the Kothari Commission observed that the activities 
proposed in Basic Education were mainly concerned with 
indigenous crafts of the village employment patterns. Witha 
view to forging a link between education and productivity, 
the Commission suggested that the work experience (WE) 
should form an integral part of general education, The 
Commission also clarified that the concept of WE was 
essentially similar to the philosophy of Basic Education, as 
propounded by Mahatma Gandhi and its recommendation 
might be described as a redefinition of his thinking in terms of 
a society launched on the road to industrialisation. The 
Commission defined WE as ‘participation in productive work 
in the school, in the home, ina workshop, on a farm, in factory 
or any other productive situation’. 

The National Policy on Education Resolution adopted by 
the country’s Parliament in 1968 laid down the following 
principle in the area of WE and National Service. 


The school and the community should be brought closer 
through suitable programmes of mutual service and support 
WE and national service, including participation in 
meaningful and challenging programmes of community 
service and national Teconstruction, should accordingly 
become an integral part of education, Emphasis on these 
programmes should be on self-help, character formation 
and developing a sense of social commitment. 


In order to implement the 1968 Policy, the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) brought out 
the document entitled Curriculum for the Ten-Year School— 
A Framework (1976) which included WE as an integral 
component of school curriculum. The Ishwarbhai Patel 
Committee (1977) reviewed the above document since it was 
felt that “WE, which was intended to be an integral feature of 
the curriculum at all stages, did not find a proper place in the 
teaching-learning process’. The committee recommended 
introduction of Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) in 
Place of WE. It also considered that WE programmes lacked 


the component of social usefulness and were also not work 
centred, According to the Committee, the aim of SUPW is ‘to 
provide children with opportunities of participating in social 
and economic activities inside and outside the classroom, 
enabling them to understand scientific principles and 
processes involved in different types of work’. 

The National Education Conference held in New Delhi in 
December 1977 under the Chairmanship of Sri Sriman Narain 
also recommended that 50 per cent of the total school time 
ought to be devoted to productive, creative and recreational 
activities, at least half of which should be focused on socially 
useful productive work of various kinds. 

The Adiseshaiah Committee (1978) while reviewing the 
NCERT document ‘Higher Secondary Education and its 
Vocationalisation’ (1976) endorsed the concept and objectives 
of SUPW as defined by the Ishwarbhai Patel Committee for 
the plus two academic stage of education with minor changes. 

The National Working Group on Vocationalisation of 
Education (1985) under the Chairmanship of Shri V.C. 
Kulandaiswamy suggested a pre-vocational orientation of 
lower secondary stage of education to develop vocational 
interest and aptitude in enhancing productivity and to allow 
self-exploration of vocational preferences. 

The National Policy on Education (1986) reverted back to 
the term WE instead of SUPW; but maintained the concept. It 
viewed WE as purposive and meaningful manual work, 
organised as an integral part of learning processes and 
resulting in either goods or services useful to the community. 
The Policy also highlighted the need for introduction of pre- 
vocational programmes at the high school stage of education. 
The Policy was translated into programmes in the Programme 
of Action which followed the National Policy (1986). The 
NCERT brought out yet another document entitled ‘National 
Curriculum for Elementary and Secondary Education—A 
Framework’ in April 1988. The framework gave a great deal of 
emphasis to pre-vocational programmes at the lower secondary 
stage of education, besides providing WE at earlier stages of 
education. 

The Acharya Ramamurti Committee, appointed in 1990 by 
the Government of India for Review of National Policy on 
Education (1986) observed that the WE which was to develop 
creative skills, has degenerated into trivial activities, most often 
extra-curricular ones and the social dimension essential for 
the concept was missing. It recommended that ‘WE/ SUPW 
should be integrally linked with various subjects, both at the 
level of content and pedagogy’. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
The Concept 
WE/SUPW has been described as purposive, meaningful 


manual work resulting in either goods or services, which are 
useful to the community. Manual work becomes purposive 
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when it meets the educational requirement and meaningful 
when itis related to the needs of the learner and the community 
to which he/she belongs. Work should be predominantly 
manual so that it can contribute to the inculcation of dignity 
of labour and development of stamina for hard work. It is 
essential that work results into a product or a service. The 
service may or may not be remunerative. It could be socialservice. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of providing WE/SUPW as given in NCERT 
(1979) publication are as follows: 


(i) To acquaint children with the world of work and the 
productive occupations going on in the community 
and to develop in them a sense of respect for manual 
workers. 

(ii) To develop in children an awareness of social problems 
and inculcate in them positive attitude towards 
community service. 

(iii) To develop in them a desire to be useful members of 
the society and to contribute their best to the common 
good. 

(iv) To inculcate in them a positive attitude of teamwork 
and socially desirable values like self-reliance, dignity 
of labour, tolerance, cooperation, sympathy and 
helpfulness. 

(v) To help them in understanding the principles involved 
in various forms of work. 

(vi) To motivate children to participate increasingly in 
productive work, as they go from one stage of 
education to another, thereby enabling them to earn 
while they learn. 

(vii) To provide opportunities for creative self-expression 
and for development of problem-solving abilities. 


CONTENT 


The content, as spelt out in the—WE in School Education - 
Guidelines (1987), at the primary stage have three components: 
environmental studies and application; experimentation with 
materials, tools and techniques; and work practice. At the 
upper primary and high school stages, the content comprise 
of two parts, i.e., core activities for the satisfaction of day-to- 
day living needs of the children, their families and communities 
and an elective programme of productive work and services, 
repeated practice of which should result in some remuneration 
in cash or kind. The component of work practice is very 
important, especially for the elective programme of productive 
work and services at the upper primary and secondary stages 
of education. At the lower secondary stage, WE takes the 
shape of pre-vocational education. Students take activities 
related to production as well as services and share 
remuneration as an incentive. 
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DURATION 


NCERT, through its document ‘The Curriculum for the Ten 
Year School—A Framework (1976) has suggested the 
allocation of 25 per cent time for classes I and II, 20 per cent 
for classes III to V for transacting WE and Art curricular areas, 
whereas, the Framework provided 10.5 per cent time for class 
VI to X. The time for curricular area in art is allocated separately 
for upper primary and lower secondary stages of education. 
The framework is also of the view that, wherever possible, 
more time may be allocated to WE in school curriculum itself, 

The National Curriculum for Elementary and Secondary 
Education—A Framework (1988) allocated 20 per cent time 
to WE at primary stage, 12 per cent at upper primary stage and 
13 per cent at secondary stage of education. 

The National Curriculum Framework, for School 
Education (2000), brought out by the NCERT, has Suggested 
that school should decide about the number of hours/ 
periods. Time allocated for a subject area/ activity should not 
be encroached upon as per the individual or individual 
perception. 


SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 


The selection of activities/projects at various Stages of 
schooling depends on the availability of natural, physical and 
human resources of school and the locality. In addition, one 
has to ensure, that work involved in an activity or a project is 
productive, educative and socially useful. At the same time, it 
should be possible to identify common core activities/ 
Programmes, which should be undertaken by all schools. The 
core and elective programmes should ensure participation of 
all children throughout the year, 

It is expected that productive work and services, wherever 
Possible, should result in remuneration in kind or cash leading 
to self reliance. These could be drawn from the areas of: 
health and hygiene; food; shelter; clothing; culture and 
Tecreation; and community work and social service. 

co framework further suggested that a common 
scheme oi studies for the elementary and secondary 
with emphasis on the skill of ‘learning how to EEA 
flexibility of content and mode of learning to suit all learners, 
including those with special needs should be implemented. 


INFRASTRUCTURE FACILITIES 


In general, two types of facilities are required for the 
implementation of WE programme, namely (i) physical facilities 
Consisting of accommodation, equipment, tools, raw materials, 
and (ii) teachers. Besides, community facilities are also used. 
For core activities, needs in terms of materials and tools are 
general but for elective activities, the needs are specific which 
are arranged by the students or provided by the school. Tools 
are generally made available by the school. 


TEACHERS 


The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee emphasised the need of 
properly trained teachers for implementation of SUPW. The 
Committee observed that the status of SUPW teachers should 
be at par with other teachers and there should be a provision 
for part-time deployment of skilled personnel for different 
activities. Since it is expected that all teachers should participate 
in WE activities, orientation and training of teachers in WE is 
also organised at national and state level. Services of experts 
available in the community need to be utilised by seeking 
their involvement in the programme. The erstwhile Regional 
College of Education, Bhopal introduced one year BEd course 
in Industrial Craft in early years of introduction of WE which 
was discontinued after 2 years. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation is to be carried out at every step during work. It 
has to be flexible in order to confirm to the nature of the 
activities. Teachers have full responsibility of evaluating the 
Progress of children. The process and product, along with 
attitudes during the work are considered significant in 
evaluation of WE activities and projects. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The National Policy on Education (1986) has stressed the need 
to have a meaningful partnership in delivery of education 
between the centre and states; while the states/UTs actually 
execute the WE programmes, the Central Government. through 
its research and development organisation, viz., NCERT 
ensures their quality and standards. The organisations 
involved in the implementation of WEP at the National and 
state level are NCERT, Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE), State Councils of Educational Research and Training 
(SCERTs)State Institutes of Education (SIEs), State Boards 
of Secondary Education, District Institutes of Education and 
Training (DIETS) and schools. The role played by various 
organisations is briefly discussed. 


NATIONAL LEVEL 


NCERT's Curriculum for the Ten-Year School—A Framework 
(1976) highlighted the need of WE. This was the first 
Systematic intervention by a national level R&D body, wherein 
WE was given a status of a curricular area. Later, NCERT 
Prepared syllabi and textbooks. The Regional College of 
Education (now redesignated as Regional Institute of 
Education), Bhubaneswar, one of the constituents of NCERT, 
brought out a Handbook on SUPW in schools to help school 
teachers and educational administrators in implementing 
various aspects of SUPW. The Survey and Data Processing 
Unit of the NCERT in its Third All India Educational Survey 


(1973) revealed that there were 41,699 schools in India where 
the programme of WE was in progress. These constituted 
7.08 per cent of the total number of schools which had 
introduced various crafts and productive hobbies as WE. 
NCERT also brought out two documents entitled ‘Socially 
Useful Productive Work—Developing and Implementing the 
Programme’ and ‘socially Useful Productive Work—Sample 
Curriculum Unit (1979) mainly to clarify the concept and 
objectives and to provide guidelines in developing the 
curriculum and the procedure for implementing the programme. 
In 1979, the CBSE published a booklet on Socially Useful 
Productive Work—Guidelines for Teachers which was 
circulated to the schools. The CBSE also published another 
booklet entitled’. The Third Dimension of Education— 
Socially Useful Productive Work—Its Scope and Outreach” 
in continuation with the earlier booklet. Kendriya Vidyalaya 
Sangathan brought out a separate booklet on SUPW, 
especially for use of students of Classes I-VIII. Four volumes 
—Volume I, II, IH and 1V—of a Source Book illustrating sample 
activities for different stages of school education were 
published by NCERT in the year 1981, 1982 and 1985. 

The NCERT study entitled Socially Useful Productive work 
as it is Practised in Some Selected Institutions (1979), 
revealed that the programme of SUPW was going on mostly 
in such institutions which were run by voluntary 
organisations. The unique feature of these institutions was 
that there was some dedicated, devoted and dynamic person 
behind each institution. The staff of these institutions were 
also working with a missionary zeal. Most of these were entirely 
or partially residential. In some cases returns from various 
work experience programmes were distributed among students 
and teachers. Socially Useful Productive Work in India—A 
status study (1981), was conducted to take a stock of the 
situation regarding the actual implementation of WE in the 
schools, The study revealed that the programme was not being 
implemented uniformly in all states. There was serious dearth 
of teachers having sufficient practical orientation. The Report 
of the National Seminar on Socially Useful Productive 
Work(1983) was yet another publication of NCERT. The report 
presented the status of WE in some states. The National Study 
on WE in General Education in India consisting of “Review of 
Policies on Work-Oriented Education’ and two directories on 
Projects and Institutions related to WE were also prepared by 
the Socially Useful Productive and Vocationalisation of 
Education Units of the NCERT in 1984 at the instance of 
UNESCO Regional Office of Education for Asia and Pacific, 
Bangkok under its Asian Programmes of Educational 
Innovations for Development. 

NCERT also organises a number of orientation programmes 
for key functionaries of the states and UTs on the concept, 
philosophy, objectives and actual organisation of WE/ SUPW 
activities in schools. It also organises teacher training for WE/ 
SUPW and general education teachers taking up WE classes 
in schools. 
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NCERT also published a WE in School Education— 
Guideline (1987) and its Hindi version (1987) as an outcome 
of Working Group on SUPW/WE constituted by the NCERT. 
It also brought out a set of exemplar pre-vocational courses 
under WE for High School Stage (1987) and published 
Guidelines and Syllabi for WE Curricula for upper Primary 
as well as for secondary stages (1988) for use by the secondary 
schools of the country. These materials were designed in such 
a way that any teacher, irrespective of subject area could use 
them. NCERT organised a National Review Seminar on WEin 
1991 and published a Report entitled ‘Learning By Doing’. 
The seminar took stock of implementation of WE/SUPW in 
states and highlighted success stories. The CBSE brought 
out a revised edition of the publication ‘Work Experience in 
Schools—Guidelines and Syllabus’ in 1991, which was 
circulated to all schools affiliated with it. PSSCIVE, NCERT 
organised a national seminar on WE/SUPW (1998) to take 
stock of this curricular area. Besides, number of Orientation 
Programmes on WE for the key functionaries of the states, 
Union Territories, Kendriya Vidyalayas, Navodaya Vidyalayas 
and District Institutes of Education and Training are organised 
every year by PSSCIVE, NCERT. 

To facilitate the implementation of pre-vocational 
programmes, the Government of India launched a “Scheme of 
Pre-Vocational Education at the Lower Secondary Stage’ in 
1993. Under the scheme, financial assistance was made 
available for a few schools in some states. 

The teacher preparation curricula brought out by National 
Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) has made learning of 
WE mandatory for all students at the graduate level. This 
would make all teachers suitable for teaching of WE. 
Organisation of in-service training from time to time would 
increase capability of teachers to deliver the goods. 


STATE LEVEL 


The WE/SUPW has been variously termed as socially useful 
productive work or work education or life-oriented education 
or craft education in different states. It is planned, managed 
and supervised in almost all states and Union Territories by a 
cell in SCERT/SIE. The administrative control, however, 
remains with the State Director of Education. The District 
Education Officers/ Assistant Education Officers/Block Level 
Education Officers are directly responsible for supervision 
and evaluation of the programme in schools. Some states 
have formed special evaluation committees to review the 
programme of work-oriented education. Nominal funds are 
provided to schools for WE/SUPW. There is a provision for 
special fee for SUPW which is collected from the students in 
some states while others have given adequate grants to equip 
the schools with facilities needed for the programme. SCERTs/ 
SIEs conduct Orientation Programmes on WE/SUPW for the 
key functionaries of states. Teacher Training Programmes and 
exhibitions at state and district levels are also organised by 
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SCERT/SIEs to promote the curriculum transaction and also 
to dispose the products produced in the schools. 


SCHOOL LEVEL 


The curriculum transaction in WE/SUPW takes place through 
all the teachers including WE teachers. Kendriya Vidyalayas, 
Navodaya Vidyalayas, Demonstration Multi-purpose Schools 
of NCERT and many schools of the states of Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Kerala, West Bengal and others have full-time 
WE teachers. These teachers along with other teachers 
organise WE activities on the basis of the guidelines given by 
the Boards of Secondary Education, SCERTs, SIEs, besides 
State governments. Some states charge fee for WE activities. 
The duration varies from state to state. There is considerable 
flexibility in selection of activities. Every school selects its 
own activities. Most activities are organised in school itself. 
However, some activities are also organised in the community, 
The schools organise more of production type activities than 
Service type. Activities are evaluated by the teachers and 
accordingly grades are given by them in few states. Goods 
produced during WE activities are disposed of through 
exhibitions or distributed among students. 


SOME LANDMARKS IN WEP 


Since introduction of Craft Education/WE/SUPW/Work 
Education as one of the curricular areas, states have taken up 
number of innovative projects. Some of the projects and 
innovations which made impact on implementation of WE are 
briefly discussed. 


Earn While You Learn Scheme of Madhya Pradesh 


The Education Department of the Madhya Pradesh 
government launched a scheme in October 1978 on an 
` experimental basis. In the beginning, 6 centres specialising in 
Tat-patti and chalk making were established. Production of 
these centres started in January 1979. Within two months 
children sold the products and earned profit. Encouraged by 
the results, scheme was expanded to 198 centres. Chalk making 
was introduced in one girls, school of each district. Production 
of sealing wax, furniture making and preparation of school 
uniform were added to the list of activities by the department. 
The scheme has been in operation in 571 centres. 
Achievements of the scheme have demonstrated that the 
students can produce marketable goods without significant 
wastage in a stipulated time. In other words, the scheme has 
proved its effectiveness in relation of Students, developing 
productive skills and dignity of labour in students, besides 
fulfilling the majority of the objectives. 


Camp Life in the Implementation of SUPW 


The Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan decided to 
implement SUPW curricular area through camp life, where 


students can live together, work together and cooperate with 
each other in performing SUPW activities is an innovative 
approach. Students of classes IX and X have to undertake 
pre-vocational activities for four periods in a week and attend 
a 5 day camp in each class. During the camp students are 
required to take: 

(i) Community service; (ii) survey and collection work: (iii) 
cultural and recreational activities. For organising a camp, 
school has to make a great deal of preparation. The Board has 
circulated detailed guidelines in this regard. This innovative 
way of implementing WE is quite successful, especially in 
tural schools. A number of positive attitudes in children have 
been promoted. 


Mandal Vocational Education Centres of Andhra Pradesh 


The state government after implementing pre-vocational 
courses in 345 schools during 1984-86, felt that there was a 
need of basic infrastructure in the form of workshops, tools, 
equipment and trained instructors. Therefore, 28 Mandal 
Vocational Education Centres were established in the first 
phase. The programme is being expanded to other Mandals 
also. Each centre caters to students of four high schools and 
organises 4-6 activities based on socioeconomic conditions 
of the people in the Mandal for which facilities have been 
created. Instructional materials for 11 pre-vocational courses 
have been prepared in Telegu for students of classes VIII to 
X. Each Centre is catering to the needs of schools as well as 
school dropouts with 16 staff, including clerical staff. Skilled 
persons from government departments are posted on 
deputation as instructors. Sometimes retired but highly skilled 
Persons are also appointed. Mandal Vocational Education 
Centre has demonstrated, yet another way of implementing 
Pre-vocational programmes where students are found to be 
more employable as semi-skilled or skilled workers. The 
programmes offered in Mandal centres have linkages with +2 
vocational programmes. 


PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


The National Policy on Education ( 1986) gave a great deal of 
emphasis on the implementation of WE curricular area. NCERT 
brought out curricular framework which highlighted the 
Strategies of implementation. It also organised number of 
seminars, at the national level. Similarly, SCERTs and Boards 
of Secondary Education at the State levels have also made 
some such effort. A number of problems still exist which need 
attention of all concerned at various levels. Some of the 
problems and issues which are hampering the implementation 
of the curricular area are discussed below: 


NATIONAL LEVEL 


G) There is no mechanism of monitoring and coordination 
at the national level. 


(i) Research with regard to type of activities that can be 
organised at various stages of schools and use of 
general education teachers in implementation of the 
programme is negligible. Studies related to cost of 
providing SUPW and outcome realised in the form 
behavioural changes on one hand and marketability 
of the goods and services on the other are also absent. 

(iii) Absence of central intervention by way of a scheme 
for creation of basic infrastructure in schools is one of 
the bottlenecks in implementation of the curricular area. 


STATE LEVEL 


@ Administration monitoring, supervision and 
coordination is not adequately available in majority of 
the states/ UTs. Research and Development support 
is also insignificant. 

(ii) Funding for WE/SUPW is negligible in quite a good 
number of states. 

(iii) Flexibility in terms of overall implementation, especially 
in government schools is absent. 

(iv) Quite a number of schools in all the states hardly have 
any infrastructure required to implement local-specific 
activities. 

G) Majority of states do not have teachers for WE. 
Teachers have few promotional avenues. They 
continue to stagnate for entire life whereas their 
counter-parts belonging to other subject areas get time 
bound promotion and often become their bosses. 

(vi) Schools undertaking production related activities, face 
marketing problems. District authorities seldom come 
to their rescue in disposing of products. 


DISTRICT LEVEL 


G) District Education Officer and other officials during 
their visit to school do not generally take any 
cognizance of WE in schools. 

(i) District Institute of Education and Training do not seem 
to be organising adequate number of training 
programme for teachers (specific as well as general) of 
this curricular area. Majority of the DIETs do not have 
trainers and infrastructure required for training in We. 
The facilities are either missing or significantly 
inadequate. 


SCHOOL LEVEL 


G) WE is not treated at par with other curricular area in 
schools across the country. 

(i) Head Master/Principal and teachers do not take 
adequate interest in planning and implementing their 
curricular area in spite of time allocation. 
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Gii) A majority government schools lack in infrastructure. 

(iv) Disposal of goods continues to be a significant problem 
in government schools especially in absence of 
suitable guidelines from them. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


There has been one significant development in the country 
after introduction of basic education, WE/SUPW. The people 
have started realising the importance of work education in 
general and technical and vocational education and training 
in particular. One of the reasons of such a realisation is high 
dropout rate of students at various stages of school education. 
The All India Sixth Education Survey (1990) conducted by 
NCERT in collaboration with National Informatics Centre and 
State Education Departments revealed that about 75 per cent 
students dropout by the time they reach class X. The 
Government of India also realised the problem of dropout and 
landed with a scheme of pre-vocational education at the lower 
secondary stage in 1993. The salient features of the scheme of 
pre-vocational education are: 


(i) Atleast 20 per cent of the total time in schools will be 
made available for the pre-vocational education; 

(ii) Pre-vocational education would be module based and 
each institute would offer atleast three to four activity 
based modules, relevant to the local needs; 

(iii) Apart from utilising equipment and infrastructure 
provided for vocational courses at the +2 level, a one 
time grant of Rs 10,000 per course per school will be 
provided to create additional facilities and a sum of 
Rs 50 per student per year will be provided for raw 
material/consumables/contingencies; and 

(iv) To meet community requirements mainly production 
and service oriented pre-vocational activities would 
be started in selected schools. 


The scheme was launched on an experimental basis in about 
1000 schools in the Eighth Five-Year Plan. The scheme 
prescribed a number of prerequisites which school 
managements and the Boards of Secondary Education in many 
States found difficult to implement. The National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education (2000), brought out by NCERT 
addressed WE as Work Education, without modifying the 
concept. According to the Framework, work education 
should be an essential component at all Stages of education 
and should be provided through a well-structured and 
graded programme. It has categorised work education into 
five categories: (a) work Pertaining to the needs of an 
individual; (b) work in home; (c) work in classroom/school; 


(d) work in community; and (e) work related to vocational 
development. 
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Sample 


YOGA 


R.K. Pandey 


Yoga has great importance in Indian culture. All schools of 
Indian thought and religions have placed great emphasis on 
yog sadhna, i.e., yogic system of concentration and meditation. 
According to them yogic meditation is extremely essential for 
self realisation or realisation of the supreme truth. The word 
‘Yoga’ has been used very frequently in Vedas, Upnishads 
and Purana. The word Yoga has been attained from the dhatu 
(root) yuj of Sanskrit. In Panini’s lesson on dhatu, three yuj 
dhatus have been mentioned. In the divadigan group of dhatu, 
yuj means meditation. In rudhadigan group yuj means union 
and the dhatus yuj which exists in churadigan, means restraint. 
Here the word Yoga which means restraint has been discussed. 
It has been attained by combining Ghanj suffix to that yuj 
dhatu which denotes samadhi or meditation. The general 
meaning of Yoga is to be united. It includes two things—first, 
to be united with self and be in one’s own reality. Secondly, to 
be united with Brahma or God. Thus, the word Yoga has been 
used in different religious texts in a variety of meanings. It is, 
therefore, difficult to give or understand the definite meaning 
of this word. 

Yoga philosophy is one of the six schools of Indian 
philosophy. It is considered associated with the Sankhya 
school of thought. The author of the most prominent book 
dealing with this thought is Maharishi Patanjali. Therefore it 
is also called Patanjali Yoga philosophy. Srimad Bhagwat Geeta 
is also considered an important book on yoga. The word yoga 
has been used in all its chapters. According to Geeta, to remain 
equanimous in acquisition or accomplishment as well as in its 
absence is yoga.' But this is possible when the practitioner of 
yoga has attained supernatural power through it, i.e., he has 
been united with Brahmic consciousness.’ In another context, 
it is written in Geeta that to be proficient in one’s actions or 
karmas is Yoga’. Proficiency in actions means doing things 
well, skilfully but without any attachment. In another context 
it is said in Geeta: ‘Whatever chance of unhappiness or grief 
is in our lives, to separate it is Yoga’— i.e., separation of 
union of grief is yoga. Thus we see a variety of meanings of 
yoga in Geeta. Yagyavalkya has accepted the general meaning 
of yoga to be liberated and has maintained that union of soul 
and God to become one is Yoga. According to Jain and 
Buddhist scriptures, the means to salvation is called Yoga.* 

According to Maharishi Patanjali, to restrain chittravritti 
(mental disposition) is Yoga. Mental dispositions are 
restrained in a trance or meditation. So, intense meditation is 
also called Yoga.* 


Mental dispositions are of five types: pramana (true 
knowledge), viparyaya (illusory perception), vikalp (use of 
words not corresponding to reality), nidra (sleep), and smriti 
(memory). When the individual identifies himself with his 
image in the light of his intellect, then he is called a larger soul. 
Such a soul travels through the cycle of birth and death and 
suffers different types of sufferings. Sufferings are of five 
types: ignorance, vanity, passion, aversion, and deliberation. 
Mental disposition frees itself from these sufferings through 
restraint. This mental disposition restraint is called Yoga 
according to Patanjali philosophy. 

There are five states of mind: Kshipth (restless), Mudh 
(absorbed in pleasures), Vikshipth (state of distraction), 
Ekagra (one pointed thinking) and Niruddh (inhibition of 
conflicting functions). In kshiprh state because of merry- 
making the mind is fickle and experiences happiness and grief 
by involving itself in materialism. In the state of mudh, there is 
an excess of ‘tamogun’ or darkness and ignorance. So the 
mind is devoid of reason or wisdom and is sleepy or lazy. In 
the vikshipta state there is prominence of purity or goodness. 
As it has special kshipth it is called vikshipta state. In this 
state there is occasional stability. In the ekagra state the 
quality of purity and goodness prevails all the time. Because 
of this there is absence of external disposition in the mind and 
the disposition towards goal is stable. The fifth state of mind 
is niruddh. In this state, there is immediate inhibition of 
dispositions but refined mental impressions do remain intact. 
First three of these mental states are unsuitable for Yoga but 
the last two are completely suitable for it. 


FORMS OF YOGA 


As there are different definitions of yoga, we can see 
differences in the practices of Yoga. These differences are 
due to differences in the physical, mental, intellectual and 
metaphysical viewpoints of man. Different Spiritual 
practitioners of Yoga are engaged in different types spiritual 
practices. All these are called Yoga. Following are some of the 
classical forms of Yoga. 


Ashtang Yoga 
In Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra, ashtang yoga is explained for the 


purification of the body, senses, and mind. It has eight main 
parts. 
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G) Yama: Yama means restraint of passion. It is of five 
types - non-violence, truth, not to steal, celibacy, and 
renunciation of the state of being without any 
belonging. It means not to use any violence in your 
mind, speech or actions; not to take away other's 
belongings mentally, in speech or in action; to have 
your senses in control and discipline mentally, in speech 
and in action; and not to hoard things for materialistic 
pleasure mentally, in speech or in action. 

(ii) Niyam: This is also of five types: ablution or 
cleanliness, contentment, austerity, study. 

Gii) Aasan (Posture): A posture which is physically 
comfortable but helpful in meditation is the best posture 
because it keeps the mind stable. 

(iv) Pranayaam: (yogic exercise to have control over the 
process of breathing). It regulates the act of breathing 
in and breathing out. It is of three types: Purak 
(reinforcing or supplementary); Kumbhak (the phase 
of stopping the breath by shutting the mouth and 
closing the nostrils with the fingers of the right hand); 
and Rechak (the phase when deeply inhaled air is 
expelled through the nose). 

(v) Pratyahar (Withdrawal): Withdrawal of the senses 
from external objects and control them by mind 
internally. 

(vi) Dharana (Retention): Dharana is to focus your mind 
at a particular place. 

(vii) Dhyana (Meditation): Continuous flow of mental 
disposition towards an aimed object is called Dhyana. 
The harmoniousness of knowledge of the aimed object 
is Dhyana. In this, meditator, meditation and meditated 
objects are seen separately. 

(viii) Samadhi (Intense meditation or trance): When the 
mind becomes one with the meditated object without 
any deflection, it is called Samadhi. In Samadhi, the 
meditator and the meditated are so concentrated in 
each other that the meditator becomes the meditated 
object itself. And this set of three becomes meditation 
alone. 


Samadhi is also of two types—sampragyat and 
asampragyat. In sampragyat samadhi, one is conscious of 
meditated object. The meditator and meditation become one 
and these two are felt separately from the object meditated 
upon. In asampragyat samadhi mind is totally free of 
everything; it is not conscious of even the meditated object. 
The meditator, meditation and the meditated object are 
absorbed in indescribable monism. Sampragyat samadhi is 
of four types: Savitark (with Treason); savichar (with thought); 
sanand (with joy); and sasmit (with smile). Asampragyat 
samadhi is of two types: bhavpratyaya and upayapratyaya. 
Pragya or pure knowledge is called upaya. At the emegence 
of pragya, ignorance is destroyed and thus all instincts and 
mental activities are completely negated. In this situation 


pure consciousness is present. This very negation of instincts 
and mental activities is Kaivalya. According to Yoga 
philosophy of Patanjali this is the supreme objective. 


Hath Yoga 


Meeting of Suryaswar and Chandraswar is called Hath Yoga. 
‘Ha’ means Pinglanari (suryaswar) or Pran Vayu (vital breath) 
and ‘th’ means /danari (chandraswar) or apa:nva:yu (foul 
wind). Meeting of these two airs is called hath yoga.’ Lord 
Shiva is considered the pioneer of this Yoga. Hath Yoga 
Pradipika, Hath Yoga Sanhita, Gherand Sanhita are 
considered main books of this yoga. The aim of hath yoga is 
considered to control body and breath. Following are the main 
components of this practice, 


(i) A:sana (posture): Eighty-four a:sanas can be used 
for the practice of hath yoga. The practitioner or the 
devotee controls his body and keeps it healthy and 
agile through these postures. 

(ii) Pranayam (Yogic exercises to have control over the 
process of breathing): The practitioner of hath yoga 
strengthens his body and breath through pranayam 
and his kundilini starts moving vertically to attain 
salvation. In Hath Yoga eight types of pranayams are 
described: Sahit-kumbhak; Suryabhedi; Ujjai; Shitali; 
Bhastrika; Bhramri; Murchcha; and Kevali 

Gii) Shat Karma (Six rites or actions): The Hath Yoga practi- 
tioner practises the necessary six actions to control 
pitta (bile), cuf (phlegm) and va:t (wind). These six actions 
are: dhauti; vasti; neti; tratak; nauli, and kapali. 


By practising Hath Yoga, the practitioner's body becomes 
strong and forbearing. Because of his physical strength he 
can perform such deeds which ordinary persons cannot do. 
He is free of disease and has a long life. In this Yoga, the 
importance of philosophical aspect is low. 


Gyan Yoga 


The Yoga in which the goal is achieved through the medium 
of knowledge is called Gyan Yoga. In Geeta, Sankhya Yoga is 
called Gyan Yoga, but primarily practice of Vedanta is named 
Gyan Yoga. 

According to Gyan Yoga, the soul is blissful 
(anandswarup);, knowledgeable (gyanswarup); truthful (sat); 
enigmatic (kutsth); eternal (nitya); and pure intellect 
(shudhbudh). This soul in its essence is Brahma. There exists 
nothing but Brahma in this universe. Brahma is self-lighted, 
endless, indivisible, even existent, indestructible, conscious 
and blissful. According to this knowledge of unity of soul 
and Brahma is in fact moksha or salvation. The soul considers 
itself as soul while it is Brahma and on knowing Brahma it 
itself becomes Brahma.” According to Vedanta this moksha or 


salvation is possible through knowledge only. To attain this 
stage of becoming Brahma itself is the ultimate goal of Gyan 
Yoga. In the life time of Gyan Yoga practitioner the attainment 
of this state is called jivanmukti or the freedom from life and at 
the death of the body, it is called the state of freedom from 
body. According to Vedanta, this moksha is attained with the 
help of knowledge only. The following are the components of 
Gyan Yoga Sadhana. 


G) External means: There are four external means or 
devices that are known as chatushtaya sadhan 
(foursome devices). With their help the practitioner 
becomes a true inquisitar or willing learner. 

(a) Nitya-anitya vastu vivek: Through this the eternity of 
eternal things and transient nature of un-eternal things 
are known. 

(b) Vairagya: Renunciation or detachment from worldly 
and transcendental outcomes of one’s deeds is called 
vairagya. 

(c) Shamaadi kchat sampati: Sham, Dam, Titiksha, Uprati, 
samadhan and shradha are known as six treasures. 

(d) Mumukshtava: To be free of bondage of ignorance is 
called mumukshtava. 

(ii) Internal means: Shravan (listening), manan 
(contemplation), nididhyasan and samadhi 
(meditation), these four are called internal means of 
Gyan Yoga. Thus, in Yogic practices, the place of 
practice of Gyan Yoga is very important and in it the 
Braham can be attained through knowledge. 


Bhakti Yoga 


The practice of Bhakti Yoga is considered best for emotional 
practitioners or devotees. Intense love for God is Bhakti." 
According to Sandilya Sutra supreme attachment to God is 
Bhakti. 

The practice of Bhakti Yoga begins with common 
worshipping practice. There are different types of these 
practices. In books like Bhagvat etc., nine types of bhakti 
practices have been described. These are: 1. Shravan 
(listening); 2. Kirtan (devotional singing); 3. Smaram 
(remembrance); 4. Paad Sevan (feet devotion); 5..Archana 
(worshipping); 6. Vandana (obeisance); 7. Dasya (slavery); 
8. Sakhya (friendliness); 9. Aatmanivedan (self- 
communication). Acharya Ramanuj has considered the 
attainment of bhakti through vivek (discretion), vimok 
(strength), abhyas kriya (practice), kalyan (welfare) and 
anavsaad (dejectionless). The meaning of vivek, along with 
other practices is to have discretion about food—what should 
be eaten and what should not be. According to Acharya 
Ramanuj eatables are contaminated due to three reasons: 
(a) natural flaw, e.g., onion, garlic, etc., (b) flaw due to bad and 
sinful people near you, (c) flaw due to a cause, i.e., flaw created 
by dirty things like dust etc. To disengage senses from other 
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objects and have them under your control is vimok. To devote 
your mind continuously to God is practice. External and 
internal cleanliness is welfare or kalyan. Anavsad means 
physical and mental strength, because without strength no 
devotee can have self-gain."° 


Karma Yoga 


Karma (action) is man’s natural inclination. Therefore can 
stay idle even for a minute. As the man is helpless before 
attributes of nature, he is bound to act.'' The principle of 
Karma Yoga has been enunciated to make one free of this 
bondage. In this manner, the man is engaged in activity but is 
free from this bondage at the same time. In this yoga, the 
action is undertaken without any attachment. It is purported 
that to be engaged in action without having any attachment 
for the reward or return is the path to reach God and this path 
is called Karma Yoga. Karma Yoga has been explained 
beautifully in Shrimadbhagvat Geeta. 

When an activity is undertaken without any desire, the 
mind becomes desireless, with the result that attachment with 
the world is annihilated and the yogi attains eternal peace." 
This is the first stage of this endeavour, the devotee not only 
expects nothing as return of his actions, he does them as 
dedication to God. At this stage bhakti or devotion also 
enters his actions. In the third stage of Karma Yoga, the yogi 
does not think that he is the doer of his actions. He believes 
that God is getting done those activities through him. | am not 
the doer. In this way the yogi becomes free of bondage of 
actions in spite of being engaged in them. 

Karma Yoga is in fact is such a path of devotion that leads 
to rise of worldly and transcendental prosperity and happiness. 


Tantra Yoga 


The literal meaning of tantra is scriptures, principles, religious 
ceremonies and rituals, science and scientific treaties, etc. But 
here it refers to those special books, which teach the path of 
devotion or sadhana. 

According to tantra, Purush (Shiv) is omnipresent, pure, 
conscious and bodiless and absolutely detached. Shiv is 
completely without Shakti. Shakti is another name for activity 
Shakti has desire and activity in it. It gives form to whole 
corporal (non-spiritual) world. It has four forms: Maheshwari. 
Mahalakshmi, Mahakali, and Mahasaraswati. In Shakt Sect. 
there are three bhavas or dispositions and seven aachars or 
practices. Animal disposition, brave disposition, and divine 
disposition are the three dispositions. Vedachar (Ved 
practices), Vaishnavachar (Vaishnav practices), Shaivachar 
(Shaiv practices), Dakshinachar (Dakshin practices), 
Vamachar (Vama practices), Sidhachar (Sidh Practices) and 
kaulachar (kaul practices) are the seven practices related to 
aforesaid three dispositions. Bhava or dispositions are mental 
states. Aachar or practices are overt behaviours. Devotees 
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having virbhava accomplish super powers of yoga in fact 
through Chakra Puja and Bhog (indulgence). These devotees 
remove the barrier of Dwaitbhav or dualism and are drowned 
in the entity of the God of their devotion and thus experience 
supreme happiness. This mental state of theirs is called divine. 
In this state they feel complete equanimity. This in fact is the 
state of desirelessness and accomplishment of supernatural 
powers. 

In fact in Tantra Yoga an effort has been made to integrate 
internal and external individual and collective activities. There 
are a lot of external and supernatural rituals in it. The number 
of symbols is also large. Therefore there is always a possibility 
of the practitioner being misled. Because of the misuse of its 
Chakrapuja, this method is condemned. 


Jap Yoga 


Jap Yoga has a special place in various kinds of yoga. It is 
known as Mantra Yoga also. To repeat a mantra to achieve 
supreme goal is called Jap Yoga. In Yogic philosophy, Pranav 
or the sacred and mystical syllable ‘Om’ denotes God Almighty. 
It is directed to repeat this syllable while thinking its meaning 
to accomplish one’s goal. 


Jap Vidhi 


One should be initiated into the repetition of mantra by the 
Guru (preceptor) or a teacher and then repeat the mantra. One 
should choose a chaste and solitary place for Jap and fix a 
certain time according to one’s convenience. Then sit in a 
proper posture and repeat the mantra received from the Guru. 
Dedicate this jap to your deity. After this read the book related 
to your deity for sometime. Then partake the prasad or offering 
made to the deity. After this only you get up from your place. 
By doing this everyday regularly, the realisation of the supreme 
truth begins to bloom slowly. There are many types of Jap. 
Some of them are as follows: 


(i) Nitya Jap: Jap (repetition) of Gurumantra everyday 
in the morning and evening regularly is called nitya 
Jap. By doing so the devotee’s faults are removed. As 
the practice of jap increases, the devotee’s mind gets 
pure and his devotion also increases. 

(ii) Achal Jap: Not to Tepeat the mantra less than 

ined times and not to talk or leave till this 
number is completed is called Achal Jap. 

(iii) Chal Jap: While Tepeating the Gurumantra while 
ae around and doing other activities is called Chal 

lap. 

(iv) Vachik Jap: When the Gurumantra is repeated so 
loudly that others are also able to hear it, it is called 
Vachik Jap. It is said that it helps in accomplishing 
Supernatural powers of speech also. 

(v) Upangu Jap: In this jap only the lips move and the 


devotee repeats the mantra in his mouth and he alone 
can hear it. 

(vi) Bhramar Jap: When Gurumantra is repeated like 
humming of the black bee, it is called Bhramra Jap. 

(vii) Akhand Jap: This type of jap is for persons who have 
renunciated everything. They leave all other things 
and repeat the Gurumantra continuously all the time. 
When they feel tired, they engage themselves in dhyan 
(meditation) and atmachintan (self-contemplation), 
Then again they begin to repeat the Gurwmantra. This 
is called Akand Jap. 

(viii) Manas Jap: To repeat the Gurumantra and to 
contemplate its meaning quietly are components of 
this jap. 

(x) Pradikshna Jap: This jap is done while going around 
a temple or a pipal tree while repeating the Gurwmantra 
with a rosary in hand. 


Laya Yoga 


Laya Yoga has its own important place in different types of 
Yoga. Under this the practitioner, becoming free from all 
worries, listens to Adhad sound (a mysterious sound born 
within and audible only to the yogi). Nadbindupnishad is an 
important book on this Yoga. In Laya Yoga, in the beginning 
the mind is focused on a sound. By doing so vital breath 
becomes subtle and natural kumbhak (stopping the breath 
by shutting the mouth and closing the nostrils with the fingers 
of the right hand) starts. On doing purak (reinforcement), 
gunjarav (humming) starts. All chakras—from Adhar Chara 
to Agya Chakra—are awakened. The mind begins to be 
immersed in nad (sound) in a natural way. In the beginning 
though the help of external nad (sound) is taken but ultimately, 
inner nad helps. Laya Yogais a simple means to attain moksha 
(salvation). This can be practised by anyone easily. 

In addition to the above-mentioned forms of Yoga, there 
are many other forms also but their description would lengthen 
this article unnecessarily. Prem Yoga, Sidh Yoga, Maha Yoga, 
Kundilini Yoga, Shabd Yoga and the Yoga mentioned at the 
end of each chapter of Shrimadbhagvat Geeta are some of 
these Yoga. 

All forms of Yoga are with the background of Patanjali 
Yoga. Various components of sadhana (practice) and rules 
about character, etc., are certainly influenced by Patanjali Yoga. 
The sole goal of all these practices is to attain salvation with 
the realisation of Supreme Truth. This realisation of Supreme 
Truth is completely related to mind. Therefore Yoga’s direct 
relation is with human mind. Mind is related to all types of 
activities and behaviours. In the field of education there is 
nothing, which is not related to mind. To teach to concentrate 
mind on performing most difficult tasks in a simple way is very 
useful for the society. Therefore, considering the practice of 
Yoga an integral part of education, it is generally included in 
the school curriculum. 


as 
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YOUTH PARLIAMENT 


D.S. Muley 


Tolerance of differing views and beliefs which is the hallmark 
of democracy, has been one of the major features of Indian 
tradition and culture. Historical evidence is available in plenty 
to prove the existence of democratic institutions in ancient 
India. Gana-Rajyas and Lichchavi republics are the classic 
examples of the democratic traditions of the country. 
Institutions such as Sabhas (general assemblies of the people) 
and Gram Sabhas (village assemblies) have continued to exist 
in some form or the other despite successive foreign invasions. 
However, it must be admitted that the present parliamentary 
institutions set up by the Constitution of India 1950, are a part 
of the British legacy. 


MOCK PARLIAMENT 


Indian schools and colleges have a long tradition of holding 
mock sessions of parliament as part of their annual social 
gatherings. In the past it was observed that mock parliaments 
were organised with scant regard for rules and conventions 
of parliament. This might be because teachers and students 
did not have an easy access to the basic information on 
parliamentary rules and procedure, and also because the 
accent was mainly on its entertainment value rather than on 
its educative content. 


RATIONALE 


India takes pride in mentioning on various occasions that she 
is the largest démocracy in the world, Parliamentary democracy 
has taken roots in the country and as such efforts especially 
in the education sector must be made to further strengthen 
the fabric of Indian democracy. Citizenship is a way of living. 

The learning of citizenship demands appropriate practice 
in the living of it. Factual information alone cannot meet the 
requirements of creating good citizenship in the country, 

One has to think in terms of developing competencies in 
students and influencing their attitudes which are essential 
for an effective functioning of our democracy. This is possible 
if special attention is paid to designing and organising 
purposeful activities for students’ Participation. The Youth 
Parliament Competition Scheme is one of such activities which 
Provide Opportunities to school and college students to 
receive training in good citizenship. 

One of the merits of democracy is that in it everyone gets a 
chance to be heard. All persons in a democracy have the right 


to express their views freely and fearlessly, and to contribute 
to the making of just decisions and laws. Suitable 
competencies have to be developed among young students 
to enable them to actively and meaningfully participate in the 
functioning of democratic institutions of their country. It is 
often observed that normal and civilised rules of discussion 
are violated by persons who manage civic and political affairs. 
Decorum is at times flouted and emotions lead the participants 
to extreme and uncivilised behaviour. On a few occasions 
vocal people do not allow others to give expression to their 
opinions, Consequently, all aspects of an issue are not brought 
out for consideration before taking a final decision. Lack of 
training in good citizenship and the consequent absence of 
readiness to patiently listen to others views result in chaotic 
situation in group deliberations, A suitable programme is 
therefore, a must for schools and colleges to train students 
for their role as citizens in a democracy. 

Thus the Youth Parliament aims at (a) making students 
understand the parliamentary procedure, (b) developing 
among them an insight into the working of the legislative 
institutions, (c) giving them opportunity to consider various 
issues and form their opinion on them, (d) training them in the 
dynamics of group discussion, (e) developing in them respect 
and tolerance for their views of others, and (f) making students 
aware of issues and problems facing the country. 


ALL INDIA WHIP’S CONFERENCE 


The Fourth All India Whip’s Conference held in Bombay (now 
Mumbai) in 1962 may be considered as a milestone in the 
development of the concept of Youth Parliament. The 
Conference recommended that, ‘Government should 
encourage holding of Mock Parliament in educational 
institutions and through Panchayats in rural areas.’ The Eighth 
All India Whip’s Conference held at Bhopal in 1972, however, 
recommended that the name of Mock Parliament should be 
changed to Youth Parliament (Yuva Sansad). The 
recommendation about the holding of youth parliament in 
schools and colleges was reiterated by all the successive All 
India Whip’s Conferences. 


YOUTH PARLIAMENT COMPETITION SCHEME 


As a follow up to these recommendations, the Ministry of 
Parliamentary Affairs, Government of India, has been 


organizing Youth Parliament Competitions since 1966. Initially, 
the Youth Parliament Competition Scheme was meant for the 
higher secondary schools of Delhi. In 1978 the Scheme was 
extended to Kendriya Vidyalaya (Central Schools) situated in 
and around Delhi. Subsequently, in 1982 a separate scheme 
was drawn up for all the Kendriya Vidyalayas of the country. 
As part of celebrations of Golden Jubilee Year on India’s 
Independence, in 1997 two schemes were launched, one for 
Navodaya Vidyalayas located in various districts of the 
country and another for universities and colleges. The scheme 
has now been extended to various states and union territories 
as well. 

Thus, the scheme of Youth Parliament Competition has 
expanded from one school network to another at the national 
level on the one hand, and on the other, it has broaden its 
sweep to cover colleges and universities as well. 

Geographically too, the Youth Parliament Competition 
scheme now covers practically all parts of the country. 

All recognised secondary schools and colleges, both 
government and private, are eligible to take part in the 
Competition, which is held every year. The duration of the 
Youth Parliament sitting is generally from 45 minutes to 60 
minutes, of which 10-20 minutes are devoted to questions. 
The rest of the period is allotted to the discussion on Bills, 
Resolutions and Motions. Only two languages, viz., Hindi 
and English are allowed in the sittings. At the national level 
prizes and certificates are awarded to the students and 
institutions with meritorious performances, selected by the 
evaluating panel consisting of among others members of 
Parliament. For assessing the performance of students and 
institutions the points and aspects that are kept in view, are 
discipline and decorum, observance of parliamentary 
procedure, selection of subjects for questions and 
supplementaries and quality of answers, selection of subjects 
for debates, delivery or quality of speeches delivered, and 
general assessment of the performance as a whole. 


GUIDELINES FOR ORGANISING THE YOUTH 
PARLIAMENT 


Selection of Students 


For the Youth Parliament those students may be selected who 
(a) have debating abilities, (b) are well-informed about social, 
economic and political problems, (c) hold merit positions in 
their classes, and (d) have leadership qualities. 


List of Business 


A list of business has to be prepared well in advance and 
preparation has to be made for each item of the list. A judicial 
mixture of advance detailed preparation and spontaneity is 
recommended. The Youth Parliament may select items of its 
agenda from the following list: 
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Oath or affirmation 

Obituary references 

. Questions (Question hour) 

Papers to be laid on the table of the house 

Calling attention notice 

Adjournment motion 

Motions for leave to make a motion of no-confidence 

in the council of ministers 

8. Discussion on matters of urgent public importance for 
short duration 

9. Bills to be introduced—Legislative Business 

10. Private members resolution 


AAMWEYNE 


Atypical List of Business of the Youth Parliament is as follows: 
Obituary 
1. Obituary reference to the passing away of Shri Mohan 
Reddy, an ex-member of the Youth Parliament. 


p 


Questions entered in a separate list are to be asked 
and answers given. 
Papers to be laid on the Table 
3. Ms Hema Deshmukh, Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting to lay on the Table of the House a copy 
of the Report (Hindi and English versions) of the 
Working Group on Autonomy for Akashwani and 
Doordarshan. 
Calling Attention 
4. Shri Anil Lahiri and Shri Bhojraj to call the attention of 
the Minister of Energy to the serious situation that 
has developed in the country due the acute shortage 
of power 
Short Duration Discussion 
5. Ms K. Aggrawal to move 


‘That the Government of India’s policy towards the school 

history curriculum be taken into consideration `. 
Chennai Veena Ramakrishna 
Secretary 


Seating Arrangement of Youth Parliament 


National Flag 
Speaker Marshal 
The Treasury Bench The Opposition 
Secretary General 
and his staff 
Prime Minister Leader of the Opposition 
Other Ministers Members of the Opposition 
Members of the Ruling Party and Other Party 
Members 
Visitors’ Gallery 
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The formal sitting of the Youth Parliament begins with the 
arrival of the Speaker. The Marshal heralds his arrival and 
announces: ‘Hon’ble Members, Hon’ble the Speaker’. A newly 
elected member is required to make an oath or affirmation in 
the following prescribed form: 

E ERN , having been elected (or nominated ) a 
member of ( Youth Parliament ) House of the People do swear 
in the name of God / solemnly affirm that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the Constitution of India as by law 
established, that I will uphold the sovereignty and integrity of 
India and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter’. 

Obituary reference can be made in the House to a deceased 

.member of the House or a distinguished person of national or 
international repute. 

The Question Hour is devoted to oral questions commonly 
known as starred questions. The unstarred questions are 
meant for written answers. The question is an instrument by 
which a member can elicit information from a Minister on any 
matter of public importance. Every member has a right to ask a 
question. The concerned Minister has a responsibility to 
answer the question. Members can ask supplementary 
questions as well. But there should be no discussion on the 
answer given by the Minister. The following example will show 
the format in which the questions are asked: 

Will the Hon’ble Minister of Human Resource Development 
be pleased to state: 


(a) How many Kendriya Vidyalayas (Central Schools) are 
there in India and abroad ? 

(b) What are the admission rules for different classes in 
these schools? 

(c) Are these rules strictly followed or some relaxation in 
the shape of special dispensation is available to 
authorities of KVS? And 

(d) If some special dispensation powers are permitted, are 
there any guidelines for judicious exercise of these 
powers? 


Calling Attention Notice is a combination of questions for 
answers with supplementaries and brief comments on a matter 
of urgency and public importance. The members get a chance 
to express their views on any matter and criticise the 
Government, whereas the Government gets an opportunity to 
explain its position and policies. 

Adjournment Motion is an exception to the rule that an 
item which is not included in the List of Business, cannot be 
taken up. Any matter which is so important and grave that it 


brooks no delay, can be taken up for discussion through 
adjournment motion. If the motion is carried, it means a strong 
disapproval of the policy of the Government. 

A No-Confidence Motion can be brought against the whole 
Council of Ministers. If the motion is passed by the House 
(Lok Sabha), the Prime Minister and his/her Council of 
Ministers have to leave the Government. 

A Bill is a draft of a statute. All laws are brought in the 
form of Bills before the legislature. Law-making in a 
parliamentary democracy like India is a complex process. Each 
Bill undergoes three Readings. The First Reading means a 
motion for leave to introduce a Bill. In the Second Reading, 
clause-by-clause consideration of the Bill is taken up. In the 
Third Reading the Bill is put to vote, If it is passed by the 
majority, it becomes a law. 

In order to have an idea of how a Bill is introduced, 
discussed and passed, the Youth Parliament at times takes up 
two bills, one for introducing it and another for discussion 
and passing the Bill. 


First Bill First Reading—Introducing the Bill 
Second Bill Second Reading 

Discussion on general principles 

and provisions of the Bill 

Third Reading 

Putting the Bill to vote 


3 minutes 
15 minutes 


2 minutes 


Training 


The Ministry of Parliamentary Affairs conducts 
orientation programmes for principals, teachers-in-charge and 
-. +. in the states and union territories (UTs) and provides on- 
the-spot trining in the theory and practice of conducting 
Youth Parliament. The Ministry also offers financial 
assistance to the states and UTs, which . . . . youth parliament 
competition. 

A large number of school and college students are 
benefiting from their participation in the youth parliament 
competition. As many as 22 States and Union Territories are 
now providing opportunities to students to participate in the 
competition at the State and national levels. Though it is still 
Confined to capital cities and bigger towns, and also though 
the competition of such nature can be of a very limited 
educational value, the Scheme has very effectively been 
Sustained over such a long period of time with very limited 
Supporting staff and meager funds. There is an urgent need to 
replicate the Scheme at the regional and local levels with local 
resources to extend the outreach. 
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ZAKIR HUSAIN ON EDUCATION 


Salamatulla 


Zakir Husain was born in 1897 in Hyderabad where his father 
settled down as a distinguished advocate leaving his home 
town Qaimganj in Uttar Pradesh. He belonged to a respectable 
Pathan family. Pathans were known for their bravery, self- 
esteem, large-heartedness, and hospitality. Zakir Husain 
imbibed these qualities from his family. He was hardly nine 
years old when his father expired, and his mother returned to 
Qaimganj with her children. 


EDUCATION 


Traditionally, his education began with the Quran, and 
according to the prevalent custom he was taught Persian arid 
Urdu in his home. In 1907, he was sent to Islamia High School, 
Etawah—a school reputed for good education at that time in 
northern India, particularly among Muslims. It was here that 
some of the qualities of head and heart began blossoming 
forth under the guidance of his teachers, particularly, the 
Headmaster, Syed Altaf Husain, who was admired not only 
for his profound knowledge but his noble character. Young 
Zakir was deeply influenced by the Headmaster, In Zakir 
Husain’s words: ‘I have not seen a teacher like Syed Altaf 
Husain in my whole life. I have seen none who loved his 
pupils so dearly as he did, nor the pupils who respected their 
teacher so deeply. I have seen few such examples of love 
begetting respect.’ In the school, he made a mark as an orator 
and debator of high quality and a person with remarkable 
penmanship. Early in his school days, he was moved greatly 
by Sufism (mysticism). When he went home for the vacations, 
he generally found a Sufi named Hasan Shah waiting for him. 
Hasan Shah was a great lover of books. He would ask Zakir 
Husain with irresistible humility to copy out for him some 
book of his liking. The youngman would do the job 
conscientiously and with such care that he acquired a 
remarkably fine handwriting. This Practice also improved his 
knowledge of Persian and inculcated in him an abiding love 
for Sufi thought. 

After passing his High School examination in 1913, Zakir 
Husain joined the M.A.O. College, Aligarh (which later 
developed into the Aligarh Muslim University) and passed 
Intermediate Examination with Science. Then, he got admission 
in Christian College, Lucknow for studying medicine. But 
illness prevented him to carry on the course, and he had to 
come back to Aligarh to do his BA, which he passed in 1918. 
He continued his post graduate studies in Economics at 


Aligarh and obtained his MA degree. A few years later, he 
went to Germany for further studies and got his PhD from 
Berlin University. 

In the formation of Zakir Husain’s personality and character, 
his student days in Aligarh, played a very important role. 
Siddiqui, one of his closest friends says: 


‘Zakir Saheb had ample opportunities of directly experi- 
encing the intellectual, ethical and political life of Muslims, 
and knowing important Muslim personalities and schools 
of thought, during his student days. Besides, there were 
those common family traditions that Aligarh students 
brought from their homes. All these factors, directly or 
indirectly, left an indelible imprint on his mind. And how 
useful and effective were the numerous interactions he 
had constantly with the intelligent and enthusiastic 
fellow—students belonging to elitist Muslim families! Zakir 
Husain was a product of the residential life of this institution 
(AMU) during the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
when the atmosphere at Aligarh was filled with the fragrance 
of positive beliefs, healthy traditions, cultured behaviour, 
enthusiasm and farsightedness’ 


During this period Dr Zakir Husain got recognition as an 
orator of high quality and distinguished student leader and, 
as a litterateur for translating the celebrated work of Plato's 
Republic into Urdu, Later in his life and work, one can find 
glimpses of Plato’s reasoning and thought. 

Other sources of inspiration for him were the great German 
educator George Kerschensteiner and Gandhi, as 
acknowledged gratefully by himself in his Patel Memorial 
Lectures. He said, 


‘I owe to him (Kerachensteiner) almost the entire frame- 
work of my educational thinking, which the subsequent 
Privilege of sitting at Gandhiji’s feet and working out some 
of his educational insights helped to strengthen and deepen 
and enrich and to make a shaky theoretical structure a part 
of my being, for it transmuted words into commitment.’ 


VISION OF EDUCATION 


Zakir Husain was essentially a teacher. He was proud of being 
a teacher so much so that he would Occasionally reiterate it, 
even when he occupied the highest public office in the country. 


Though he never went to a teacher training institution to learn 
the tricks of the trade, he had natural interest in teaching. He 
taught at all levels—primary, secondary and higher; and those 
who witnessed him teaching would admire his art of teaching— 
a product of his serious study, deep thinking and continuous 
practice. What is more, all this he did keeping in view the 
ultimate objective of education, that is making of man. What 
is his concept of man? What is the place of man in society? 
These are the basic questions to answer in this regard. 

The aim and content of education are determined by the 
place and importance accorded to the individual in a society. 
One concept of individual is that he is born free, autonomous 
and untarnished like a desert flower. There is a divine spark 
hidden in every body; let it shine in its natural way without let 
orhindrance. It will take its own course of development. Society 
need not interfere in the process. But should the individuals 
themselves feel the need of mutual help and cooperation to 
achieve an objective in which all of them are interested, they 
may work together. This extreme view of individuality is rather 
unrealistic. Protagonists of individuality in education do, 
however, agree that a child should select the activities of his 
interest, and be allowed to complete them at his own pace by 
pursuing his own method. But they are not convinced of 
leaving him on his own to grow like a wild plant. 

A contrary view of individual is that in society, his position 
is like that of a cog in the wheel. Society is an absolute entity. 
It is sovereign and wields absolute authority over its members. 
Therefore, it is the right of the society to decide the role and 
the future of the individual. When applied in education, this 
concept will require an individual to do and learn what the 
society deems necessary for its existence and progress. This 
system has no scope for an individual to do and learn 
according to his desire or interest. If you look at it deeply you 
will find that the group which has control over society adopts 
this attitude in order to maintain his group interest in the name 
of the society as a whole. In fact, this is the authoritarian 
concept of individual and society. 

Zakir Husain has expressed his ideas on this subject in the 
context of education. His Mard-e-Momin (Man of Faith) is an 
ideal which should be considered the highest pinnacle of 
attainment for an individual. Education is to provide him 
guidance to attain the ideal. Providence has endowed the 
individual with latent capacities for his growth and progress. 
Education is to help in bringing these latent capacities to the 
fore arid make them function so that the individual may become 
what he possibly can. Zakir Husain envisages Jamat-e-Khair 
(Good Society), as one which should organise the growth and 
development of the individual in accordance with his 
capacities. It should provide adequate resources .for attaining 
his destiny. Such resources in sociological terminology are 
called cultural goods. What are these cultural goods? The 
entire material and spiritual heritage of a society is nothing 
but the sum total of cultural goods. Religion and faith, moral 
values, social customs, art and literature, knowledge and skills, 
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crafts and industries, institutions, state, family, buildings. 
means of transport, and communications, all the things on 
which depend the community life, are cultural goods. 

Expounding the relationship of individual's education to 
society, Zakir Husain says: 

The education of a mind is essentially a process of 
revivifying in it the latent values contained in cultural goods 
_.. The cultural goods—the sciences, the arts, the religious 
beliefs, cults and symbols, society with its great personalities, 
its moral codes and customs and usages, with its political 
forms and educational institutions, technique with its machines 
and instruments are all of them, in the last analysis, products 
of the most varied types of individual or collective mental 
effort. They are mind objectified, as it were. They always bear, 
sometimes distinctly, sometimes faintly, the impress and stamp 
of that mind. They are loaded in a latent form with at least part 
of the mental energy of which they are the product. Education 
seeks to transform this latent into kinetic energy in the 
individual mind. The difficulty of education, however, is that 
this transformation can be brought about only in individuals 
whose mental constitution corresponds to the objectified 
energy in the cultural good which is the instrument of their 
education. The structure of the mind that receives must bear 
an affinity to the mind that has created In order to make 
this happen. Two changes will have to be introduced in the 
entire system of education from bottom to top. The first of 
these is the change in the whole onentation of our education. 
. .. It is essential to Indianise our educational system. It is 
essential to put an end to the recruitment of young men to the 
ranks of the so-called educated who are blind to the beauties 
of their own art, deaf to the harmonies of their own music, 
ashamed of their own language and literature, to whom all that 
is theirs is mean and ignoble, all that is foreign is, as such, 
noble and sublime. . . . The second thing that will have to be 
done is to do everything to make the school an instrument of 
character formation. It will not help us much if we change the 
subject-matter of instruction, and replace exotic intrusions by 
our own cultural goods as instruments of education. For a 
mere knowledge of cultural values is not enough; our 
educational institutions should give opportunities of Practising 
what they preach. They should provide opportunities of 
Strengthening the will, in its passive forms of diligence, 
Patience, perseverance and constancy by insisting on the 
thoroughness in work and in its active manifestations, moral 
courage and practical initiative, by allowing as wide a field as 
Possible of free activity to the pupils. . .. We shail have to set 
about the difficult task of changing our institutions of mere 
book-learning into centres of co-operative activity where a 
sense of social and political responsibility could be engendered 
in the younger generation of our country... It is ime we gave 
to our educational effort more edifying ideals of personal and 
national existence—the ideals of justice and fairplay, ideals of 
SINKS for the good of the whole of which one is a part, ideals 
of national solidarity, ideals of co-operative endeavour, 
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subscribed to by our young men, healthy in body and healthy 
in mind, with a trained, strong will, a sound judgment, refined 
feelings, honest and frank, yet generous and tolerant, trustful 
and trustworthy. 

Zakir Husain does, therefore, emphasise the need to 
organise the school programme in a balanced manner. He says: 


The principle of individual and social mutuality is seldom 
kept in view in the organisation of our education . . . Schools 
and other institutions of instruction are so utterly 
engrossed in their enterprise of so-called intellectual 
advancement that they seem to have no time for such, to 
them, trivial considerations. In order to educate for social 
responsibility, these institutions should themselves be 
organised as units of community living. One learns to swim 
by swimming in water; one learns to serve by serving in 
society. Unless this principle becomes the life-breath of 
our educational institutions, all other reform will be just 
patchwork. For how else will the moral value of a sound 
social organisation be experienced except by living as a 
member of such an organisation? 


Thus, Zakir Husain underlined both the functions of 
education, namely, development of the individual and 
advancement of society. By providing the learner with proper 
Opportunities and resources for the promotion of social sense 
and habits of group cooperation, he may shun pursuit of 
selfishness and shoulder responsibilities in cooperative 
activities meant for common good. 

Pursuit of moral values is a running thread in whatever he 
said or did in the area of education. He insisted on moral 
values particularly when he had to address youth who are 
prone to seek after the creature comforts at any cost, as is the 
usual practice these days. While addressing a gathering of 
American students, he said: 


No education worthy of the name can be conceived as 
something external, having no relationship with man’s 
innermost being and becoming. It should prepare us, no 
doubt, for the performance of the world’s numerous tasks, 
but this performance must have its roots in the pursuit of 
moral and ethical values which give them meaning. In other 
words, education should consist in stimulating a search 
for values, in their courageous affirmation even under the 
most adverse conditions and in their expression in all 
activities so far as possible; and these values should be 
valid in themselves and valid for all. It is only when 
education assumes this function that man can give a moral 
Purpose to his life, to his institutions and to the state as a 
whole. 


ACTION 


What is remarkable, unlike most of the educators of name and 


fame, Zakir Husain strived to put his educational ideas into 
practice. His field, of action was Jamia Millia Islamia where he 
started his work earnestly in 1926. Jamia Millia Islamia was 
first established at Aligarh in 1920 in response to the call of 
Gandhiji to boycott educational institutions run under British 
control. This was an important part of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement. But it faced such adverse circumstances that after 
a short period of one and a quarter years its very existence 
was in jeopardy. This was mainly due to the suspension of the 
Movement in February 1922. The Jamia had been financially 
supported by the Khilafat Committee, a sister organisation of 
the Non-Cooperation Movement. But in 1924, when the 
Turkish Caliphate was abolished, the Khilafat Committee had 
virtually no ground to stand upon. This resulted in a ball of 
gloom that enveloped the Jamia due to the paucity of material 
resources and the absence of political enthusiasm. The patrons 
and functionaries of the Jamia were too much disappointed to 
entertain the idea of closing it down. Among the Trustees, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Abdul Majeed Khawaja were the only 
two persons who wanted to keep Jamia alive. A meeting of the 
Foundation Committee was called on 25 January 1925 to take 
a decision on the future of the Jamia. Gandhiji, too, participated 
in that meeting and gave his support to the Jamia for 
continuing its work, But, it was found too difficult to continue 
the functioning of Jamia in Aligarh due to various reasons 

Ultimately, it had to be shifted to Delhi on the advice of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. So, Jamia started its life anew in Delhi in August 
1925. The Jamia community then consisted of just eighty 
persons Including teachers and students. These were the 
people who wanted to forget the past and desired to look at 
the future. It was only the educational part of the Jamia that 
survived to remind its past which consisted predominantly of 
Political activism at Aligarh. 

The Jamia had no permanent income of its own. It was 
essential to find ways of having a sure source of income. The 
first condition for the Jamia’s existence was to stick to the 
principle of educational freedom. So, there was no question of 
seeking financial assistance from the government. Why would 
the government after all give any assistance to an institution 
which it considered a rebel institution? Though Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Dr Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari used to collect funds 
from rich Muslims on the basis of their personal relations, yet 
these donors did not like Jamia’s attachment with the national 
movement. 

In order to improve the financial condition of the Jamia, 
Zakir Husain, on the one hand, approached the Muslim Indian 
States especially Rampur, Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bhopal, 
and obtained donations for the construction of buildings and 
for necessary recurring expenditure. And on the other hand, 
he set up a department namely Halgai-Hamdardan-i-Jamia 
(Organisation of Jamia Sympathisers) for collecting 
contributions from public. This department came to hold an 
important position in the history of the Jamia, for not only it 
created a large circle of general public who appreciated the 


work of the Jamia, but it also made its financial state somewhat 
better and stable. This step was in conformity with Zakir 
Husain’s educational ideas. In his view, education was a social 
function, and as such the society must take part in it and 
regard the educational Institution as its own, and therefore 
the society should realise its responsibility for the growth 
and development of the institution. 

Contrary to the tradition of keeping the educational work 
of the institution restricted within its four walls, he tried from 
the very beginning to extend it outside. For this, centres were 
established in the city for adult literacy work, and suitable 
literature for this purpose was produced and made available 
far and wide in the country. 

Zakir Husain paid maximum attention to primary education, 
as he considered childhood the most important period of life 
for development of personality. For children, he especially 
published a fortnightly magazine, Payam-e-Talin which later 
became a monthly publication. So far as method of teaching is 
concerned, the principle of learning by doing was followed in 
the Primary School. Various types of projects were selected in 
conformity with the maturity level and interest of children. 
Some of them were of a permanent nature which a particular 
class of the school used to run year after year. For example, 
children’s Bank, Children’s Stationery Shop, Tuck Shop, 
Gardening, Poultry farming, Zoo, etc., were the projects run 
on a permanent basis. Some projects were selected on a 
particular occasion, such as Eid-Milad-un-Nabi (The Prophet's 
Birth Day), Foundation Day of Jamia, National Week, etc. 

Various activities were started in the Jamia Primary School 
for all round development of personality. It was a residential 
institution. There was a hostel for students of each class. 
Children were made responsible for organising different 
aspects of residential life by turn. These representatives were 
changed every month. A meeting of the children was held in 
hostel every week, in which their performance was assessed 
by their classmates under the guidance of their tutor. An open- 
air school was organised every year in a suitable place in the 
neighbourhood, where they used to camp for a week. There 
were various kinds of activities undertaken in the camp life. 
Here children used to observe and study rural life, flora and 
fauna, birds, animals and natural scenes besides going on 
pleasure trips and doing physical exercise, They used to collect 
objects of their interests and describe them in writing. In the 
camp-fire programme during the night they would recite their 
own poems, stories and jokes. Thus these experiences 
provided good opportunities for children to express their 
creative abilities. Besides this annual programme, children were 
provided opportunities to gain such experiences on a small 
scale once a month on a holiday. Children of each hostel would 
go out on a field trip according to a plan and observe various 
things of interests, such as historical monuments, local 
handicrafts, etc. Later on they would submit an oral or written 
report on the things they had seen and learnt. 

The National Week used to be celebrated in Jamia with 
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great enthusiasm and solemnity on 13 April every year in 
memory of the martyrs of Jalianwala Bagh. A definite 
programme was chalked out in all the departments of the Jamia. 
All the routine workers like cooks, bearers and sweepers were 
given leave for the day. The entire work of the Jamia hostels 
including cleaning of the bathrooms was done by students 
themselves. This was designed to inculcate in them respect 
for manual work and make them realise importance of the lowest 
worker. 

Apart from regular activities, teachers and students of the 
Jamia took part in social work when needed. Zakir Husain, 
too, used to participate in such activities. Once Okhla, the 
nearby village, was hit by floodwater of the river Jamuna. The 
entire Jamia community resolved to save the village from the 
fury of rising floods, and collectively strengthened the dam 
that would have caused a great havoc to the villagefolk, had it 
been breached. 

Distinctions and differences in the capacities start 
appearing among students at the secondary stage. Zakir 
Husain advocated different curricula in view of this fact. But 
the resources available at the time did not allow the Jamia to 
translate this principle into practice. He, nonetheless, 
motivated the teachers of the secondary school to adopt the 
Assignment Method, so that students may complete their 
assigned work according to their abilities. Besides, provision 
was made for students to choose from certain practical 
activities conducted in the school laboratory under the 
guidance of a trained teacher. These students prepared things 
of daily use such as Machchar-mar Tel (mosquito killer oil), 
tooth powder, etc. 

In the field of higher education, there were only two 
institutions of the Jamia which functioned under the guidance 
of Zakir Husain. First, the college which was established in 
the beginning at Aligarh as Jamia Millia Islamia. Second 
Teachers’ College which was started in 1938 to prepare 
teachers according to the principles of Basic National 
Education. In the initial stages for quite some time, the number 
of students in Jamia College was very small, and education 
was provided up to the first degree level only. It had, however, 
two distinctive features: one, the medium of instruction was 
Urdu instead of English, which used to be the sole medium of 
instruction for higher learning; and two, religious education 
was an integral part of the curriculum. For Muslim students, 
Islamic Studies was compulsory and Hindu students had to 
study Hindu Ethics. 

When the Teachers’ College started, Zakir Husain was 
President of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh—a Central Agency 
created by Gandhiji to disseminate and promote Basic 
Education in the country. As such, one of its responsibilities 
was to get teachers trained for schools where the new 
education could be put into practice. He, as President of the 
Sangh, had to persuade some provincial governments and a 
few national institutions to sponsor or depute some teachers 
every year to the Jamia for training so that they may start the 
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work of Basic Education in a proper way. In the training 
programme, much emphasis was laid on craft and social service. 
As an essential part of, the programme, there was a need for a 
practising school. Incidentally, the nearby village, Okhla had 
no school. In order to open one, social service work was started 
there. The teachers and students of the Teachers’ College 
together carried out the social work of the community health 
and hygiene in the village, and thus tried to motivate the 
inhabitants to adopt better ways of living. Thus, a school was 
opened in the Chopal (Community Centre). There was no 
tradition of education in this village. It was, therefore, 
necessary to persuade the village folk to send their children 
to school. Individual and collective meetings were arranged 
for this purpose in the village. A cleanliness drive was started, 
arrangements were made for cleaning the bodies and clothes 
of children in the school. 
The craft work and its use as medium of education received 
a pride of place in the curriculum of teachers’ training. The 
Teachers’ College provided a number of crafts for the trainees 
to choose from: Spinning and Weaving, Wood Work, 
Gardening, Cardboard Work, Paper making and Clay modelling. 
Under the motivation and encouragement provided by Zakir 
Husain suitable instructional material was prepared for use in 
the classroom by teachers. This material was mostly correlated 
with crafts or physical and social environments, So the teachers 
and students of the Teachers’ College took the Initiative to 
produce literature for Basic school a task which was a crying 
need of the hour. Zakir Husain himself helped the Teachers’ 
College in this task. He expatiated the importance of craft as 
educative work: When a man undertakes some work, physical 
or mental, he can make it educative for himself only when he is 
moved, at the same time, with the desire to do full justice to 
what he has undertaken, and is willing to subject himself to 
the discipline imposed by his work. Not all activity but only 
that which is planned can be educative. Work executed 
mechanically, which could have been done by amere machine, 
cannot educate. There must be in the mind a plan of work to 
be done. The next step is also a mental process; a consideration 
of the means, and the selection of those most appropriate for 
the given purpose. Then comes the execution of the work 
with the material and the instruments chosen. Finally there is 
the appraisal of the finished product to see if it corresponds 
to the original plan, if it has been executed with the means 
considered appropriate when the plan was formed, and whether 
it can be said to have justified the labour and the material 
spent on it. It is these four definite Stages in the process of 
work that make it educative. But this is not all. Work of any 
kind, if constantly repeated, produces certain amount of skill, 
but skill is not the object of educative activity, whether the 
skill be mental or physical or linguistic. The conception of the 
educated man we have in our minds is not of a skilled person 
only. Skill can be acquired by thieves also, by those who 
thrive on deception and those who make the true appear false. 
Such skill cannot be the end of education, We shall have to 


define our object further by saying that work can be truly 
educative only if it serves values higher than mere personal 
ends, values beyond ourselves, which we acknowledge and 
revere. He who works for himself without doubt becomes 
skilled, but we would not consider him really educated. He 
only who serves the higher values truly educates’ himself. In 
his desire to serve these higher ends he does not seek his 
own pleasure or satisfaction; he devotes all his ability and 
power to the fulfilment of his task as a duty he owes to it. This 
conduces to the development of his personality, it elevates 
his moral nature. For what else is moral education but that a 
man should learn to transmute all personal desire for 
satisfaction and pleasure into a resolve to serve values 
which he regard worthy of service, and should strive to 
make his service worthy of the cause to which he is 
dedicated. Craft as well as purely mental work can thus both 
be made truly educative; and they can both be equally 
uninspired and therefore futile. The true work school is that 
where children acquire the habit of planning, of considering 
ways and means thoroughly before they start work, and of 
examining their achievement critically whether they have done 
what they set out to do. They will thus gradually realise that 
in whatever they undertake, they will be disloyal to 
themselves and unjust to their enterprise if they do not devote 
to it all the energy and skill, all the care, and attention 
which the work requires. Those who seek to make work 
educative must constantly bear in mind that there can be no 
work without a definite objective, that work has its own ideals, 
its own laws which may not be disregarded. It does not allow 
us to be satisfied with indifferent results, or just to pass our 
time doing something. Work is activity quickened by a 
purpose; it demands, it holds out the promise of a joy that 
none other can excel. Work is austere self-discipline. Work is 
prayer. 

Jamia Millia Islamia had come into existence with the hope 
and expectation that it would show the way to develop a 
system of education where faith and knowledge would 
harmonise to make complete man. The founders of the Jamia 
envisaged that it would combine the functions both of a 
modern university and a seminary. Zakir Husain had been its 
chief architect. How far he succeeded in fulfilling this 
expectation is an important question. He repeatedly expressed 
his commitment to this objective in his speeches and 
addresses; and made a conscious effort to incorporate it in 
Jamia’s education. But social, political and economic pressures 
were such that despite his moderate disposition and effort in 
the right direction, not much could be achieved. The few steps 
that he took in this regard are, however, an evidence of his 
intellectual, and moral Courage. Whatever success he achieved 
was marked by the fact that he knew the art of enlisting 
Cooperation of his co-workers. He knew who was capable of 
doing a particular thing and what was beyond his capacity. 
He succeeded in earning their confidence that he would lead 
them on the right path. He was as much interested in their 


private life, as in the work of Jamia, and gave them respect and 
honour. This was the reason that Jamia workers discharged 
their duties with devotion and enthusiasm in spite of adverse 
working conditions. Another important thing was the feeling 
of freedom of thought and action that everyone enjoyed. Even 
the ordinary worker of Jamia felt that he could express his 
ideas without fear, and could devise his own ways in the 
discharge of his duties. There was no compulsion for anybody 
to follow a set path. He was free to take initiative and was sure 
that their leader would approve it. This was why that despite 
paucity of resources, some workers with ordinary capacities 
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accomplished surprisingly difficult tasks. 

In totality, Jamia under the leadership of Zakir Husain was 
marked not so much by academic excellence as by the social 
service that connects an academic institution with the society 
A clear example is provided by the courageous step of Jamia 
workers who engaged themselves without caring for their own 
lives in the service of victims of rampant nots that followed 
the Independence of India. The most remarkable achievement 
of the Jamia was, however, the body of students it has 
produced—students, who could be marked out by their 
cultured behaviour and pleasing manners 
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